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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  MABDT  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CELAtTMA^EA, 

Distinct.  Char.  Sepals  4—6 :  sstivation  imbricate.  Petab  4—6.  Stamena 
4 — 6y  alternate  with  the  petals ;  oppoaite  the  sepals,  indistbctly  perigynous. 
Ovary  superior,  free,^ded  with  a  fleshy  disk,  with  % — 4  cells:  ovules  erect, 
rarely  pendulous.  Fruit  capsular,  baccate,  drupaceoos  or  samarideous. 
Seeds,  m  most,  attended  with  an  aril.  Shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate 
or  <qf)porite,  stipulate  in  most.  Flowers  whitish  or  greoiish,  in  axilkry 
cymes.  {Dec.  Prod.^  and  LMU.  ItUrod,  to  N,  S.J  Shrubs  or  low  trees,  chiefly 
deciduous ;  natives  of  both  hemispheres ;  chieny  remarkable  for  the  form  and 
colours  of  their  fruits ;  their  flowers  being  neither  large  nor  showy,  nor  their 
properties  valuable  in  medicine,  or  general  economy.  All  the  species  are 
readily  increased  by  layers,  by  cuttings  struck  in  sand,  or  by  seeds.  The 
genera  containing  hardy  species  are  J^ndnymus,  Cettstrus,  and  Nemopdnthes : 
die  half-hardy  species  are  included  in  Mdytemtt,  Casttne^  and  Hartdgia.  The 
genus  rXes,  was  formerly  included  in  this  order,  and  is  stiU  so  in  De  Can- 
dolle'a  Prodremui,  Don's  Miller,  Royle's  IlhutraHatu,  and  various  other 
works,  being  made  a  tribe  under  the  name  of  il^uifoliaces.  As  this  tribe 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  by  Dr.  Lmdley,  in  his  Key,  we  have 
followed  that  as  an  authority. 
^o^NTMOs  Toum.   Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4— 6-lobed,  covered 

with  a  peltate  disk.    Petals  4---6,  insoted  into  the  disk.    Stamens  4—6, 

insertea  into  rather  prominent  glands  above  the  disk.    Fruit  a  dehiscent 

capsule,  of  3 — S  cells.     Seed  with  an  aril.    Leaves  mostly  opposite.  (Dec. 

Frod.y  iL  p.  3.) 
Cela^'strvs  L.   Sexes  mostlv  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  5-lobed,  Petals 

5.    Ovary  small,  immersed  in  a  disk,  that  is  marked  with  10  longitudinal 

fines.    Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule  of  2—3  cells.    Seed  with  an  aril.    Leaves 

alternate.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  3.) 
Nevopa^nthes  Safin.  Sexes  polyranous  or  dicedous.  Calyx  minute.  Petals 

5.    Ovary  hemispherical,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice  or  pulp.    Fruit  an 

indehiscent  berry,  that  is  roundish,  and  of  3 — 4  cells,  and  3--4  seeds.  (Dec. 

Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 
JiLtYTESuaVexiSXiee.  Sexes  polygamous.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Stamens  5. 

Ovary  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk.    Fruit  dehiscent.  Capsule  of  1—4  cells. 

Seeds  few,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ceUs,  each  with  an  aril.    Leaves  alternate. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  9.) 
CAsa^TUB  L.     Sexes  hermaphrodite.    Calyx  minute,  4— 5-parted.    Petab  5. 

Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe ;  its  nut  indehiscent,  slender,  of  3  celb,  and  3 

seeds,  each  pendulous  from  the  top  of  a  cell.    Leaves  opposite.   (Dec. 

Phjrf.,  ilp.  11.) 
Harto^gli  Thuiu).    Sexes  hermaphrodite.    Calyx  4— 6-cleft.    Petals  4 — ^5. 

Stamens  4 — 5.    Fruit  a  dry  drupe;  ito  nut  indehiscent,  ovate,  of  2  cells, 

and  8  seeds.    Leaves  opposite.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  12.) 
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JSrUCTNYMUS  Toum.    The  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree.    Lm,  Sh/st. 
Tetra-Hex-6ndria  Monog^nia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Init.,  t.  388. ;  Un.  Geo..  871. ;  D«c.  Prod.,  8.  p.  8. ;  Don**  MiU.,  8.  p.  3. 
^unoiiffmet.  Fusain,  Bonnet  de  Prttre,  or  BoU  a  Lardolre,  Pr.x  SpinadtMium,  Ger, 
Derivation.  The  word  £u6nynius  ia  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  tignlflei  of  good  repute ;  and  Smith 
«tate«  that  it  has  been  applied  to  this  genus,  or,  at  least,  to  the  species  E.  europse'Hu,  by  antiphnuis, 
as  this  species  is  fetid  in  every  part  when  bruised,  and  is  esteemed  p<rfsonous.  {Eng.  Flora,  1.  p.  aS90 
The  French  word  Fusain  means  a  spindle,  alluding  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  making  spindles. 
Bonnet  de  Pr6tre  alludes  to  the  form  of  the  capsules,  which,  when  opened,  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  priest**  cap ;  and  it  is  called  Bois  i  Lardoire  Arom  the  use  made  of  the  wood  for  skewers  or 
lardlng-pins.    Ilie  German  name  is  literally  spindle  tree. 

"i^  \,  E,  BUROPf^us  L,    The  European  Euonymufi,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

Idau^ficaiim.    Lin.  Sp.,  286. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  4. ;  Don's  MIU..  8.  p.  3. 

Symonyma.  E.  vulgaris  MiU.  Diet ;  Prick-timber  Gerard. ;  Louse  Berry,  Dogwood,  Gatteridge 
Tree:  Fusain  d'Europe,  Bonnet dePrfetrecommun.  Pr. ;  gcmelne Splndemaum,  Oer. 

Derivation.  The  English  name  Prick-timber,  or  Prick-wood,  alludes  to  the  employment  of  the  wood 
in  making  toothpicks  and  skewers,  which  were  formerly  called  pricks;  and  It  is  called  Dogwood, 
because  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  was  used  to  wash  dogs,  to  ftee  them  tnm  vermin.  The  names  of 
Oatterldge  Tree  and  Gaitie  Tree  are  derived  ftom  a  Saxon  word  signifying  a  cover ;  from  the 
capsule  hanging,  like  a  cover,  over  the  fruit.  It  is  called  Louse  Berry,  because  the  powdered  leaves 
and  berries  were  formeriy  put  on  the  heads  of  children  to  chase  away  lice. 

Enrraaingt.  Smith's  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  368. ;  Hayne  AbbUd,  1. 1& ;  E.  of  PI.,  8918. ;  our  >%.  16i. ;  and 
the  plate  of  the  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  very  finely  sawed.  Flowers  about  3  upon  one 
peduncle ;  the  petals  oblong,  rather  acute.  Lobes  of  the 
capsule  obtuse.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  scattered  woods ; 
plentiful  in  Britain ;  and,  though  seldom  found  in  a  wild  ^Q^ 
state  exceeding  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  yet,  in  some  ^^ 
situations,  attaining,  when  cultivated,  Sie  height  of  30  ft. 
and  upwards.  It  produces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in 
May,  and  ripens  its  rose-coloured  fruits  in  September. 

VitrieUet, 

t  E.  e.  2  /o/ttf  vanegdtu  Lodd.  Cat.  has  variegated  leaves,  but  never 

looks  healthy. 
S  £.  ^.  3  kUifoUus  Lodd.  Cat.  has  rather  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 
^  E.  e,  ^  nanus  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf-«rowing  plant. 
S  "E.e.d  fritctu  dlbo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  wnite  capsules. 
!I7os.  3.  and  5.  of  these  varieties  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worth  culti- 
vating. 

Description,  Src,  The  roots  are  very  numerous  and  whitish ;  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  network,  and  not  extending  to  a  great  distance  from  the  stem.  The 
branches  are  numerous  and  opposite ;  and  the  wood  hard  and  fine-grained. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  acrid,  poisonous,  and  fetid  when  bruised,  llie  cap- 
sules are  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  except  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  and  the 
seeds  are  severally  invested  with  an  aril  of  a  fine^  orange  colour.  This  last 
character  is  conspicuous  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  as  the  colour  of  the 
capsule  and  that  of  the  aril  are  in  more  direct  contrast  than  in  the  species. 

Geography,  History,  S^c.  This  species  is  common  throughout  the  middle 
and  northern  states  of  Europe ;  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Sweden,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  also  a  native  of  Greece 
and  Itfidy.  It  was  noticed  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  the 
wood  seems,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  have  been  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  more  particularly  for  making  netting-needles  and  spindles ;  and  its 
uses  in  France  and  Germany,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  very  numerous.    In 
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Britain,  it  was  formerly  employed  in  the  manufiicture  of  muncal  instrmnents ; 
and  it  is  still  occasionally  used  for  keys  to  pianofortes,  and  by  turners  and 
coopers.  In  Scotland,  it  is  employed,  along  with  the  wood  of  the  al[une  1»» 
bumura  (Cytisus  alpmus  LX  to  form  noggins,  called  bickers  (?from  the 
German  word  d^cA^,  a  cup).  Hiese  bickers  are  formed  of  small  staves,  alter- 
nately of  the  spindle  tree  and  the  laburnum ;  the  wood  of  the  former  bong  white 
or  yellowish,  and  that  of  the  latter  bong  rerY  dark  brown  or  black.  When  the 
wood  of  the  spindle  tree  cannot  be  ^ot,  that  of  the  holly  is  used.  These 
bickers  are  employed  both  as  drinkuig-vessels  and  as  porridge  dishes:  in 
form  they  resemble  milkpails;  and  when  of  a  small  size,  are  ^led  luggies, 
from  their  having  but  one  handle,  which  is  called  a  lug,  or  ear.  In  Germany, 
shoots  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length  are  bored  and  employed  for  the  shanks  of 
tobacco-pipes,  the  bowls  being  made  of  earthenware;  and  spindles  are  made 
of  the  wood  in  parts  of  the  Continent  where  that  mode  or  spinning  is  still 
practised:  hence,  the  names  of  ftisain  and  spindelbaum.  Tne  wood,  split 
up  into  thin  pieces,  is  formed  into  whisks  for  driving  away  flies.  A  charcoal 
is  made  of  the  shoots,  which  is  much  valued  by  artists,  from  the  lines  traced 
with  it  being  easily  efiSiced.  This  charcoal  is  made  by  putting  a  number  of 
the  shoots  of  two  years'  growth  into  an  iron  tube,  and,  after  closing  it  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  putting  Uie  tube  in  a  fire  till  it  becomes  red.  It  is  then  taken 
out,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  the  charcoal  is  removed.  In  using  this  char- 
coal, or  charcoal  crayons,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  necessary,  in  sharpening  them, 
to  cut  them  to  a  point  on  one  side,  on  account  of  the  centre  being  only  pith. 
The  fruits  of  the  tree  have  been  employed  by  dyers,  who  derive  three  colours 
firom  them,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The  first  is  obtiuned  by  boiling  the  seeds 
with  alum;  the  second,  by  boiling  the  seeds  alone;  and  the  third,  by  using  the 
capsules.  A  decoction  of  the  capsules  in  alkali  is  said  to  colour  hair  red ; 
and  the  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  and  put  among  the  hair  of  the  heads  of 
children,  is  said  to  drive  away  vermin :  hence  one  of  the  names.  The  fiiiit  is 
said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  in  an  eminent  degree;  so  much  so  as  not  to  be 
eaten  by  birds.  After  all,  the  principal  use  of  the  spindle  tree  at  present,  in 
Britain,  is,  to  form  skewers  for  butcners  and  cooks,  and  for  watchmakers; 
the  large  trees  in  Forfarshire,  that  were  formerly  used  by  coopers  in  making 
bickers,  being,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  to  be  met  with.  In  omamentiu 
plantations,  thb  species,  and  all  the  others,  are  chiefly  interesting  in  autumn, 
when,  as  Dumont  elegantly  observes,  '*they  spread,  by  their  numerous  pendent 
capsules  of  a  bright  red  colour  or  pure  white,  and  their  white  and  orange- 
coloured  seeds,  some  rays  of  brilliance  over  the  departing  season,  and  recall 
the  remembrance  of  the  fine  days  of  summer."    (J9o/.  CuU.,  vol.  vi.  p.  243.) 

Casualties,  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  bv  the  caterpillar  of  the 
YponomeutaEuonymellal/a/r.;  so  much  so,  that  the  plant,  both  in  hedges  and 
gardens,  may  frequently  be  seen  wholly  without  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous 
webs  of  a  cobwebbv  appearance  and  consistence,  which  are  formed  by  the 
young  caterpillars,  w  the  course  of  their  feeding,  in  passing  from  point  to 
point. 

Statistiet.  The  largest  Kpedmeni  of  B.  europtt'tts  in  Great  BrtUin  appear  to  be  In  Scotland ;  more 
especially  in  Forfarfhire,  where  the  tree  abounds,  and  attains  a  very  considerable  sise,  being  tte- 
quently  found  flrom  85  (t  to  35  (t  in  height,  with  crunks  ftom  1  ft.  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
wood,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is,  or  was  formerly,  much  in  demand  by  coopers  and  turners.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  we  know  of  but  few  Urge  trees.  One  in  Kensington  Gardens,  a  little 
distance  west  of  the  Bayswaler  Gate,  is  15  O.  high ;  in  the  Bromnton  Nurwry,  the  white-capsuled 
variety  has  attained  the  height  of  13  ft,  with  two  stems,  and  a  head  coTering  a  space  of  S5  ft.  in  dia- 
meter; at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  10 years  pUnted,^e  species  is  6  ft.  high ;  in  Essex,  at  Hylands, 
K)  years  pbmted,  it  is  14  ft.  high ;  in  Oxfordahire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  40  year*  pfamted,  it  is 
17ft.  high;  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  7  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high;  in  Rutiaudshire, 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  18  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high  ;  in  SUflbrdshire,  at  Trentham,  14  ft.  high j  in 
Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  18  years  planted,  and  18  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gacu 
doi,  18  years  planted,  and  13  ft.  high :  in  BamfAhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  many  trees  are  80  ft.  high. 
In  Ireland,  at  Cypress  Grove,  near  Dublin,  15  ft.  high :  at  Terenure,  15  ft.  high ;  at  Coole,  17  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  ftt>m  the  ground,  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  85  ft.  In  France,  near  ParU,  at  Scdaux,  SO  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Kopenael,  near 
Vienna,  16ft.  high;  in  Held's  Nursery,  at  Vienna,  the  white-capsuled  variety,  ISft.  high:  at 
Hademdorf,  15  ft.  high ;  at  Brack  on  the  Leytha,  14  ft.  high.  In  Prusda,  at  Sani  SoucL  15  ft.  high. 
In  Bavaria,  in  Uie  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  18  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Luad,  16  ft.  high. 
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Commercial  SUUuHct.  The  species,  being  little  in  demand,  is  not  generaUv 
propagated  in  the  London  nurseries.  E,  e.  latifdlius  is  li.  6rf.  a  plant.  At  Boll- 
wyller,  the  species,  the  variegated-leaved  variety,  and  the  vanety  with  white 
capsules,  are  each  50  cents ;  and  E.e,  latifolius,  1  franc  and  50  cents :  at  New 
York,?. 


2.  E,  vERRUCO^scs  Scop. 


The  yfsrteMarkcd  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 
Tree. 


Jdentifieaiim.  Scop.  Cam.,  cd.  8.  No.  SSSL ;  Jaoq.  FL  Aiartr. ;  Nout.  Du  Hsm. :  SchmUlt  Art).  -,  Dec 

Prod., 2.  p. 4.}  bon*sMilL,2.p.4. 
^/ntomifmet.    S.  europv'ui  leprteui  Lin.  FU.  S^pfiifL,  154.  j    Fittain  giletix,  ou  TcmiqiiCQx,  JV-. ; 

wiirziger  SpiDdeilMum,  Gtr. 
Engravingi.  Mout.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t  a  ;  Schmidt  Art).,  t.  72.  i  Jaoq.  R  Aoitr.,  t  48. ;  and  omjig.  1G5. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc,  Branches  warted  with  promi- 
nent lenticular  glands.  Leaves  ovate,  slightly 
serrate.  Flowers  three  on  a  peduncle.  Petals 
ovate;  capsule  bluntly  4HComered.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduous  shrub  of  re- 
stricted growtn,  and  rather  conical  outline; 
not  marked  by  any  feature  of  foliage,  notice- 
able at  a  distance,  that  distinguishes  it  from 
E.  europs^us,  but  remarkable,  and  most  dis- 
tinct, on  close  inspection,  in  the  warted  cha- 
racter of  its  branciies.  The  bark  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  the  warts  of  a  dark  one :  they  are 
small,  and  very  numerous.  A  native  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Camiola;  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pur-  * 
pie  brown  colour.  This  species  is  cultivated 
m  collections  chiefly  for  the  singularity  of  its 
appearance;  being  among  spindle  trees  what 

the  warted  ash  is  among  ash  trees.  It  ripens  seeds,  and  is  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings.  Plants  of  it,  10  ft.  high,  were  in  Loddiges's  arbore- 
tum in  1834.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  \s.  6d.  each;  at 
BoUwyller,  1  franc. 

t  3.  E.  LATiFo^Lius  C.  Baiih.    The  broad4eaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

Identification.    C.  Baub.  Pin.,  «28. ;  Jaoq.  Hort  Vlnd..  S. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ;  Don*i  Mill,  2.  p.  4. 
Synontfmet.    K  europ«nis  var.  8.  Lin,  Sp.,  89& ;  FuMun  k  Urga  FeuUlea,  Fr. ;  breittilftttriger  ^n- 

deloaum,  Oer. 
Engramngg.  Jaoq.  FL  Auttr.,  t  289. ;  Noiir.  Du  Ham.,  0.  t  7.  i  Bot  Mag.,  S384. ;  £  of  FL,  No.  29I4.J 

ovaJlgAQ^  I  and  the  plate  of  the  tpeciea  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
broadly  ovate.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  ot  some  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  producing  its  greenish  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  which  become  of 
a  reddish  purple  as  they  fade.  Introduced  in 
1730.  In  British  gardens,  this  forms  much 
the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  from  its 
broad  shining  leaves  and  its  large  red  pendulous  fruits,  with  orange-coloured 
seeds,  which,  when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended  from  the  cells  some- 
what in  the  manner  that  the  seeds  of  the  magnolias  hang  from  their  strobiles. 
Even  the  wood  of  this  species,  during  winter,  is  much  nandsomer  than  that 
of  any  other,  the  branches  being  regularly  divaricate,  with  a  clean  bark,  of  a 
reddish  green,  and  with  long-pointed  dark  brown  buds ;  by  which  alone  this 
species  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  others.  Unfortunately  for  this 
species,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  shrub,  and  crowded  among  other  shrubs 
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or  trees ;  so  that  it  is  never  allowed  a  chance  of  attaining  either  its  full  tixe 
or  its  proper  shape.  Notwithstanding  this,  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  U  treated  as  a  tree,  placed  by  itself  on 
a  lawn,  it  would  form  one  of  the  very  handsomest  small  trees  that  we 
possess  during  summer,  from  its  fine  broad  shining  leaves ;  and  one  of  great 
singularity  and  beauty  in  autumn,  when  covered  with  ito  brilljant  scarlet 
frmts.  It  I4>pear8  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insecU  than  the  common 
species,  or  than  E,  verrucosus,  as  may  be  seen  hi  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
where  all  the  species  and  varieties  are  placed  tocher ;  and  where  E,  lati- 
iblius  always  appears  with  leaves  unii^ed;  while  the  other  species  and 
varieties  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  without  leaves,  from  the  ravages  of 
caterpillars.  Like  the  other  species,  E,  latifolius  may  be  propagated  in- 
abundance  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttmgs,  either  of  the  young  or  of  the  ripened 
wood.  Plants,  in  London,  are  li.  6d.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50 
cents ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

A  4.  E.  NA^NUS  Bieb,    The  dwarf  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree, 
IdentifieattaiL    Bieb.  FL  Taur.  9uppL,  pu  ISO. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  4v ;  Don*s  MiH.,  S.  pu  4. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Branches  smooth,  somewhat  herbaceous.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  nearly  opposite.  Flowers  4-cleft,  from  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  A 
subshrub,  with  the  aspect  of  the  widow  wail  (Cneorum  tric6ccum),  and  a 
native  of  northern  Caucasus.  The  fruit  is  not  known ;  hence  the  species 
may  not  be  of  the  genus  £u6nymus.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  4.) 

A  5.  E,  athopurpu^beus  Jacq,    The  dark-purple^ou^rr^  Euonymus,  or 

Spindle  Tree, 

Idtn^fioMm,    Jacq.  Hort.  VtaftA,fi.iPb.FI.A]iLSe|it,l.p.i68.sDe&  Pn(L,«.pL4.;DoB*ilCUL, 

2.pi.5. 
S^Monvmet.  E.  caroUiu«iiaii  JMtorA  Art.  Amer.,  Ma  1.;  and,  pralMbly,  B.  latilMiiu  Mmr$k.  Arb.  Amur., 

No.  8. 
Sngravingi.    Jaoq.  Hart  ^^nd.,  S.  1 120. ;  Schmidt  Arli.,  t  73. ;  and  cm  Jig.  107. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
stalked,  lanceolate,  sawed.  Flowers  manv 
upon  a  peduncle;  the  peduncle  compressed. 
Petals  orbiculate.  Capsules  angulatelv  fur- 
rowed, smooth.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A 
native  of  N.  America»  from  New  York  to  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  banks  of  rivulets.  Introduced 
in  1756,  and  nrodudng  its  dark  purple  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  red 
fruit.  This  and  the  other  American  species 
of  £u6iivmus  are  rarely  found  in  a  thriving 
state  in  Britain :  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  not 
b^ag  planted  in  moist  shady  situations,  and  in 
peat  or  sandy  soil.  The  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  named  E. 
atropurpureus,  was,  in  1834,  8  ft.  high,  after 
being  6  years  planted.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  li.  6ciL  eadi ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York, 
25  cents. 

A  6.  E,  AMERICA^ Nus  L.    The  American  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

IdetUlficatkm.    Lin.  Spi,  S8&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  f .  p.  A :  Don*i  MUL,  S.  p.  5. 

Stnumvmes.    E.  wmperTtrens  Monk.  \  E  alternUuliiM  Moemck ;  the  Burning  Biub,  Amer. 

Engraoingt.    Nout.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t.  9. ;  Fink.  Aim.,  t  15a,  fig.  5. ;   Schmidt   Arb..  t.  75. ;  our 

Jg.  168.,  repreaenting  the  plant  in  flower;  and  Jig.  169,  representing  it  in  seed,  with  the  wirty 

capeule  ^ 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaivea  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
sawed.  Flowers  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  Petals  sub-orlnculate.  Capsule 
echinately  warty.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  New 
England  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  shady  woods,  among  rodLS,and  on  the 
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edges  of  swamps ;  introduced 

in  1666.     The  flowers  appear 

in  June  and  July:  they  are 

yellow,  tinged  with   red,  and 

are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruits 

which,  according  to  Pursh,  re-  i 

semhie,  at  a  distance,  those  of  ^ 

^^rbutus  IPnedo.     They  are 

a  great  ornament,  he  says,  to 

this  almost  evergreen   shrub, 

and  have  given  rise,  in  Ame- 
rica, to  its  common  name,  the 

burning  bush.     Plants  of  this 

species  are  in  the  arboretums 

of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  but  not  in  a  thriving  state,  for  want 
of  moisture  and  shade.  Price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  15  cents,  and  of 
seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 


W»    7.    E,   SARMENTO^SUS  Nutt, 


The  trBiWng'^temmed  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 
Tree. 


Jdemiifleation.    Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  pi  155i ;  Don*i  Mill.,  2.  p.  6. 
SynonymcM.    E.  flc&nden*  HorL  ;  E,  americinui  var.  sarmentdsiu  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  4 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfe.    Chiefly  diatinsuithed  flrom  tlie  Utt  by  ita  having  a  trailing  stem  that  is  prone  to 
o  the  loiL    It  inhabiU  ihady  wood*  in  VirglnU  and  Carolina.  (Drc.  Prvd.,  i.  p.  4.) 


emit  roots  into  1 
Introduced  in  1884. 

^  8.  E,  OBOVA^us  Nutt,  The  obovBte-ieaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 
IdetUificatUm.  Nutt  Oen.  Aroer.,  1.  p.  155. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p^  4. ;  Don*K  Mill.,  S.  pi  & 
Spec.  Char.y  S^c,  Stem  prostrate,  rooting.  Shoots  upright,  with  4  blunt 
angles.  Leaves  broadly  obovate,  obtuse,  almost  sessile,  sawed,  with  acute 
fine  teeth.  Flowers  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyxes  inflated.  Anthers  sessile. 
(Z)ec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  4.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  in  marshes, 
between  Franklin  and  Waterford ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  plant^  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  1  ft.  in  height,  and  covered  a  circle  of 
10  ft.  in  diameter.  We  have  not  observed  the  name  in  any  nurseryman's 
catalogue. 

A  9.  E,  ANGUSTiPO^Lius  Ph.    The  narrow-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree, 
Identification.  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  168 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  4. ;  Don's  MUL,  8.  p.  & 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  either  oblong-elliptical  or  linear- 
elliptical,  somewhat  falcate,  almost  entire,  almost  sessile.  Flowers  mostly 
1  on  a  peduncle,  unequally  5-cleft.  Capsules  echinately  warted.  Allied  to 
E.  americanus.  (^Dec.  Prod^  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 
in  height ;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia,  in  shadv  woods.  Intro- 
duced in  1806.  Its  flowers  and  fruit  resembk  those  of  E.  americanus ; 
and,  though  nearly  related  to  it,  Lyon,  its  discoverer,  was  informed  by 
Pursh,  that,  when  propagated  by  seeds,  it  retains  its  distinctive  character. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  6d.  each ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

5  10.  E.  HAMihTON lA^'NUS  Wall.   Hamilton's  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

JdenHfieaOon.    WalL  Fl.  Ind.,  S.  p.  403. ;  Don's  MUL,  8.  p.  4. 
"      -  E.  atropurpiireus  Wall.  PL  Ind.,  2.  p.  402. 


Spec.  Char.,  S^c."  Branches  smooth,  terete.  Leaves  lanceolate,  finely  serrated. 
Peduncles  dichotomous,  6-flowered.  Flowers  tetrandrous.  Petals  4, 
lanceolate  cordate.  Ovary  4-lobed,  4-celled,  each  cell  containing  2  ovules. 
{DonUMUl.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  with  an  erect  trunk- and  spreading  branchlets.   It  was 
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introduced  in  1825 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries.  A  standard  plant  of  it,  in  the 
^rden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  an  open  situation,  was, 
m  1834>,  4  ft.  high,  after  being  4  years  planted.  Plants  aeainst  a  wall,  in  the 
same  garden,  are  10  ft.  high.  The  species  is  striking  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  stem,  and  the  largeness  of  its  leaves.  The  pknt  above  mentioned, 
which  is  trained  to  a  wul,  flowers  pretty  freely ;  but  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  the  cymes  of  them  do  not  make  a  show :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour. 

S  11.  ^.  GAKCiKUBPo'LiusRoib,    The  OardnifrJeaved  Euouymus,  Or 

Spindle  Tree. 

Moa    Boxb.  in  FL  Ind,  8.  a  40a :  Don's  MIIL,  1.  p.  i. 

r.    Mi  tteentt  Ham,  fn  D.  bmCt  Prod.  Ft  Nep.,  pi  I9l.t,  Dee.  Prod.,  £  pi 2L,  Dom*t  Mill., 


&P.4 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  BnochleCs  nnooCb,  terete  Learei  lanceolate,  entire.  Tetab  obkrog,  with  Incurred 
edgef»  much  looker  than  the  calrx.  Peduncle*  between  the  leavci,  •oroctimc*  foUtarv,  S-Sowcred. 
Flowen  pentandrout.  (Dofi*«  Mitt.,  U.  p.  4u)  A  shrub  or  tree,  srowing  to  the  height  of  IS  ft. ;  a 
native  ni  Nepal:  intraduced  in  189a  'fhe  flowers  are  small,  pale  vellow ;  the  caiisule  <Mong, 
about  the  sise  of  a  small  field  bean,  l.celled,fi.TalTed,  epenins  ft«Mn  the  baee,  containing  one  oral 
eeed,  covered  with  a  thbi,  succulent,  veined,  bright  scarlei  aru.  (/Mtf.)  This  appears  to  be  a  Tery 
remarkable  species ;  but  we  have  not  seen  plants  of  It. 

A  12.  E.  GRANDiFLo^BUS  Wall.    The  lai^ge-flowered  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

idetUifieaikm.    Wall,  in  FL  lnd.,&  pi  404.;  Dob*s  MUL.S.  p.  & 

£Jpec  Char.^  tte.    Branches  terete,  smooth.    Leaves  obovate-oblon^  obtuse  acutely  serrate,  with  a 


shrub7sro«ing  10  ft.  higliT^n  the'fi>rest'of*N«Nil,  wWe  It  is  very  ornamental,  both  "when  In 
flower  and  when  loaded  with  its  yellow  pendulous  oqMules,  each  ef  which  is  Airnished  with  as 


tapering  entire  base.  Peduncles  slender,  flattened,  neatly  equdlmg  .the  length  of  the  leaves,  S— 
6-flowered.  Flowers  tetrandrous:  petals  oibicular,  fljU,  with  curled  edgea  Capsule  globular,  pen- 
dulous,  obsairely  4>oornered^  with,  usually,  geminate  pendulous  seeds.  {Dim*i  MJU^  2^  pi  5i}  A 
_.     ._  I       m^  ^  1..^.^     ^  ^..    m      ^  ^- «..      *,  where  It  I  '*  -^  --^ 

-  ,  .      J  capsules,  1 

many  as  6  black  pendulous  seeds.  The  flowers  are  white,  very  huge,  scentlces,  slightly  nodding; 
capsule  very  nearly  globular^  about  the  size  of  a  dierry,  4weeBeil,  4.valved.  Seeds  oval,  black,  half 
covered  by  a  brilliant  red,  minutely  lobed,  waited  ara  (/Ml)  Thia  very  desirafale  species  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

App.  u  Half-hardy  Species  of  ^tSnymuSi  or  Species  whichj  ac- 
cording to  G.  Dorij  **witt,  no  doubt ^  turn  out  to  be  trtdy 
hardy!^ 

Hie  fitHowlng  are  afaready  in  the  country,  and  treated  as  frame  or  green, 
bouseplants  :— 
Jg  £  grAuut  WaU.,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  12  ft.  high,  and  introduced  in 

m  E.  mierdHikus  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  8  ft.  high,  introduced  In  1890. 

m  E.  Iheidm  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  6  ft.  high,  introduced  in  189a 

2  £.  JMnlcws  Thunbk,  an  elegant  Jiqwn  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
90  A.,  Introduced  In  18M. 

I  E.  eekbthua  Wall,  a  dSmbing  and  rooting  shrub  Aram  Nepal,  in  1884. 
Of^im)    Found  on  mountains,  at  the  height  of  ftom  5,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft. 

The  following  species,  marked  in  Don's  MiOer  as  frame  plants,  are  not  yet 
introduced:  — 

^  E.  UngenM  Wall,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  to  Uie  height  of  16  ft.  or 
SO  It,  the  yellow  bark  of  which  is  employed  by  the  Nepalese  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  marking  the  forehead  with  thtir  religious  symbol,  commonly  called 
iieka.  This  is  also  found  on  mounUina  In  p.  17&,  under  the  order  Ce- 
lastrftceae,  are  enumerated  two  other  Nepal  species,  which  win  probably 
prove  haidy ;  and  which  will  be  found  described  below. 

2  E-  gUtber  Roxb.,  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft.,  in  Chittagong,  in 
the  East  Indies. 

f  EL  flmbridtm  WalL,  a  tree  Arou  the  Sewalfik  Mountains,  In  India,  with 
doubly  serrated  leaves. 

m  E.  indieui  Heyne,  an  East  India  shrub  8  ft.  high. 

±  R  vdgans  WalL,  a  most  extensive  climblne  and  rambling  shrub.  In  the 
mount^nous  forests  of  Nepal,  resembling  B.  ecnin&tus,  but  never  throwing  out  roots  at  the  jointa 

fli  E.  gMbirifibnu  Blume,  and  E.  T%uidterg&aMB  Bltune,  are  Japan  shrubs,  of  which  little  appears  to 
be  known. 

The  following  species  are  those  above  alluded  to,  as  mentioned  in  Royle's  Ilhutraiknu,  and  not  in. 
eluded  in  Don*s  MUler :  — 

Ejaiuduiui  WalL,  a  Nepal  tree^  considered  by  some  as  Identical  with  E.  jap6nicus,  and  found  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  an  elevaUon  of  about  5,000  ft. 

Eufrigidua  WalL  Is  also  a  Nepal  tree,  which  U  generaUy  found  with  E.  flmbriAta,  at  not  leas  than 
SjOOD  ft.  of  etevatioD. 

MM  4 
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Genus  II. 


a 


CELA'STRUS  L,  Thb  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree,  Lin.  Syst.  Pent&Ddria 

MoDogynia. 

Iden^ficoHom.    Lin.  Gen.,  «7a  ;  Dee.  PnxL,  8.  p.  5. ;  Don*f  MiU., «.  p.  & 

SynomumeM.    Euonym&'IdM  Mwnch. ;  C«lastre.  Fr.  j  CeUster,  Gtr.  .,    ^       .  .        —. 

Derivation,    From  kilos,  the  Utter  teaMoa ;  the  ftutt  remaininf  on  the  tree  aU  the  winter.    The 
kUaMtroiortlM  Greeks  U  suppoeed  to  be  the  EuAaymm. 

J  1.  C.  SCA'NDENS  L.     The  dimhuig'^Ummed  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree, 

Identification.    Lia.  Spi,  885. ;  Dec.  PknL,  £.  pi  6. }  Doo'i  MUL,  S.  p.  9. ;  Bourreeu  dei  Axteei,  IV. ; 

BauxnmOrder,  Ger. 
EngravingB.    Nout.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1  95. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  1. 1 47.  s  and  mujlg.  171. 

Spec.  Char^y  ^c,  Thoraless,  climbine^  smooth. 
Leaves  oval,  acuminate^  serrate.  Flowers  dice- 
cious.  (^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  6.)  A  deciduous  twining 
shrub;  a  native  of  North  America,  and  intro- 
duced, by  Peter  Collinson,  in  1736.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  capsules  of  an  orange 
scarlet  colour,  3-comered  and  3-seeded.  The 
stems  are  woody  and  flexible,  and  twist  themselves 
round  trees  and  shrubs,  or  round  each  other,  to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  or  upwards,  girding 
trees  so  closely  as,  in  a  few  years,  to  destroy 
them ;  whence  the  French  and  German  names,  which  signify  **  tree- 
strangler."  The  leaves  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  nearly  2  in.  broad,  serrated, 
of  a  lively  ereen  above,  but  paler  on  the  under  side.  We  are  uncertain 
whether  bo3i  of  the  sexes  are  extant  in  British  collections  or  not;  but,  as 
seed  has  been  produced  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
it  is  clear  that  the  female  one,  at  least,  is.  AGller  says  the  seeds  ripen 
well  in  England,  and  that  the  plant  may  be  propagated  by  them,  or  by 
layers.  It  prefers  a  strong  loamv  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry.  As  a  freely 
growing  twmer,  with  pleasing  foliage,  and  as  ligneous  twiners  are  not 
numerous,  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  cost  If.  6d,  each,  and  American  seeds  6d,  an  ounce ; 
at  Bollwvller,  plants  1  franc  each;  and  at  New  York,  plants  20  centa 
each,  and  seeds  35  cents  a  quart. 

±  2.  C.  BULLA^TUS  L,    The  stadded-capsuled  Celastrus,  or  SttffTree, 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  885. :  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  &  i  Dod*»  MUL,  8L  pc  7. 
Engravings.    Pluk.  Aim.,  t  88.  f .  5. 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Thornless,  climbing.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Flowers 
in  terminal  panicles.  Capsules  elegant,  studded,  scarlet.  (Dec,  Prod.^  ii. 
p.  6.)  A  low  fihrub,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Banister,  and  afterwards  introduced  in  1759;  but  Pursh, 
after  diligent  research,  in  the  place  of  its  supposed  nativity,  and  also  in  the 
herbariums  of  Plukenet  and  Banister,  at  the  British  Museum,  was  not 
able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  native  of  America.  Miller  says  that  it 
grows,  in  its  native  country,  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.;  but  in  England  it 
seldom  attains  more  than  half  that  size.  It  flowers  in  July ;  and,  in  its 
native  country,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  scariet  capsules;  but  it  rardy 
ripens  seeds  in  England.  (Marl.  Mill) 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Celastnts. 

There  are  a  number  of  spectei  of  Cbl&stnia  flrom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  iome  ftom  the  But 
and  Wcit  Indies,  and  South  America,  which  might  be  tried  in  the  open  air  againft  a  conwrvatiTe 
wall  i  but  the  family  are  not  of  sufficient  beauty  or  intercet  to  render  thli  desirable  to  any  great 
extent. 
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Genus  IIL 


□ 


NEMOPA'NTHES  Rafin.     The  I^bmopahtbss.    Lcs.  Syit.  Vo\jpam 

Dioe^cia. 

Jdentffieatkm.    Rafln.  Jouzn.  Phjt.,  1819^  bl9&  ;  De&  Prod.,  «L  |k  17. ;  Dpn't  MUL.  1  M3.  , 

Svnon^me.    lllciGldet  Dum.  Comn.,  1.  toL  4  fk  f7. 

DerlfltmUom.    From  iK«Mt,«groTe,aDdaiilAog,a  flovpcr;  ttbtiiiffgCBiEiIly  foiniding^ 

A  1.  N.  CANADE^NSis  2>ec.    The  Canadian  Nemopanthes. 

Uemt^teatiom.    Dec.  M^m.  Soe:  Gen..  L  p.  44.;  PL  Ear.  Hort  Gol,  t  & ;  Doo'a  MOL,  «.  fn  UL 
a^nommmes.    Ties  canad^fMk  JfA:*^.  fJbr.  Bar.  Jmer.,  S:  fn  299L  j    N.  fiMeicaMvi*  Ea^ ;  Tin 
deUcktulM Bart.  Ft.  Ktr.,  p-fff.;?  ftlnos  iftcidiu  ilir.  IfortL  Kem.,ip.  47a ;  Houx du  Canade, /V. 
Bngramagt.     Dec.  Mdm.  Soc  Oea,  1.  LS.|  Michz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1 1  4a,  ae  rkx  caaad^nitei 
and  our/i^.  ITS. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  or  ser* 
rated  at  the  apex,  smooth.  Pediceb  usually 
solitary,  1 -flowered,  very  long.  Flowers  white. 
Berries  large,  beautiful  crimson,  very  ornamental. 
{DoiCs  MUl.,  u.  p.  13.)  This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
hardy,  ornamental,  deciduous  shrub,  and  to  be 
cultivated  at  Courset,  and  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Ccls,  at  Paris.  We  have 
only  seen  a  small  plant  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Frinos  lucidus,  in  the 
earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which,  in  1834,  waa  4  ft. 
.high,  after  having  been  8  years  planted. 

Genus  IV. 


fl 


MA"  YTEKUS  FeuilL    The  Maytenos.    Lin.  Stfsl.  Polygkmia  Dioe'cia. 

IdMOfcatfoNL    H.aetKimth.  Not.  Oeii.Anier.,7.  p.64.;  Dec  Prod.,  S.p.9.;  DoD*t  MilL^S.  p.ia 
m  \,  M,  chile^'nsis  Dec.     The  Chili  Maytenus. 

JiaU^fication.    Dec.  Prod.,  £L  pi  a  ;  Don*i  Mill.,  2.  pi  II. ;  UndL  in  Bot  Reg.,  t  I7QSL 

Spntm^meM,    Senftcia  Mavtemu  Lam.  UL,  Na  S71S. :  Gelistnu  MigUnuM  WOld.  8pc,  1.  p.  1127. ;  f  M. 

bolLria  MoL  Otit.,  p.  iSL 
Engraviagi.    FeuilL  OtM.,  &  p.  99.  t  ?7. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1702. ;  and  oor;^.  17a 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate  serrated.  A  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  at  Coquimbo, 
and  introduced  in  1829.  In  its  nadve  country,  it  is 
said  to  form  a  small  tree,  12ft.  high ;  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  has  been 
planted  against  a  south  wall  since  1830,  it  forms  a 
handsome,  everereen,  branchy  shrub,  with  twiggy  branch- 
lets.  It  has  also  been  tried  there  as  a  standard,  and 
Ibundto  be  qmte  hardy.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
clusters,  with  a  corolla  of  a  ydlowish  green  colour,  not 
showy.  {Bot.Reg.^t.n02.)  This  desirable  addition 
to  our  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  will,  we  trust,  soon 
come  into  general  cultivation.  It  affi)rds  one  of  the  numerous  examples 
wliich  are  continually  occurring  of  the  utility  of  trying  house  plants  in 
the  open  air,  since  in  published  lists  it  is  marked  as  requinng  a  green-house. 

Genus  V. 

CASSPNE  L.     The  Cassine.    Lin.  Siftt.  Pentaadria  Monog^nia. 

^''^^^ff*'^.    Li".  <^«>r,  871. ;  Lam- lll-.taiO.;  G«ilFitM:L,«.p.72.tS«L;I>ec.Prod.,2.p.ll.; 

Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  12. 
Dcriwaiiom.    1  he  word  CatsUu  is  of  American  origin,  and  unknown  meaning. 
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ii  1.  CMAURocBHru  L.  Bfatiroceni's  damne^  or  the  Hottentot  Cherry. 

Men^fieathfu.    Lin.  flp.,  S85. ;  Doii*i  Mill..  S.  p.  1& 

Simcm^me.    Mmuroc«nui  fhnifulMa  AKU:  i)M.,  Na  1. 

DeriwtUian.  The  speciilc  name  was  given  In  honour  ofche  VenetUn  lenator,  Sigmor  Prtmeheo  Mow. 

eenit  who  bad  a  flnc  garden  at  Padua,  a  catalogue  of  the  planU  in  which  was  puWIthed  by 

AntootoTcta.  ^     — .~«.  f  "^ 

Engra9img.    Dia  Dtb.,  1 181.  £  147. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c    Leavet  tettile,  oborate,  quite  entire,  convex.   Pedioelf  many,  very  short  {Dom'i 

MUL,  a  p.  11)    A  ihrub,  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  introduced  in  lOBO,  and  commonly  kept  in  green. 

houses,  iHit  which  deserves  trial  against  a  conservative  waa 

ii  2.  C,  CAPB^NSis  L.    The  Cape  Cassine,  or  Phiifyrea, 

Identyientiam,    Lin.  Mant.,  89a }  Don*s  MlU.»  8.  p.  IS. 

Engraviitgt.    Burm.  Rar.  Plant.  Afr.,  t  85.;  DiU.  Elth.,  t.  23&;  and  our 

Xr-174. 
Spec.  Okar.,  ifC.     Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  retuse,  crenate,  dat     Panicles 

soliury,  shorter  than  the  leavesi    Flowers  small,  white.  {Don'9  MiU,,  Ii. 

n.  13.)    A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  In  woods : 

introduced  In  1GS9,  and  producing  its  smaU  white  flowers  In  July  and 

August 
C.  cMcHta  'Wall.,  C.  dUeolor  Wall,  and  C.  Colpo6n  Tkun. :  the  first  a  native 

of  Nepal,  and  Introduced  In  1880 :  and  the  last  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope,  and  Introduced  in  1791,  might  be  tried  against  a  conservative 

wall,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Genus  VI. 

UARTO^IA  Dec    The  Hartogia.    Lin,  Sy$L  Tetra-PentiDdria 
MoDOgynia. 

Identi/katkm,    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  18. ;  Don's  MilL,  8.  pi  1& 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  J.  Hartog,  a  Dutch  traveller,  and  naturalist  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope: 

ii  1.  H.  cape'nsis  L,    The  Cape  Hartogia. 

Jd€iU0caihm,    Lin.  Fa  SuppL,  188. ;  Don*s  Hia,  1.  a  1& 

SyflOMfiMfc  Scbr^bera  scbinOldes  Tkmn.  Prod.,  t  8. ;  Elood^ndron  schlnOldes  Spreng.  %i<.,  1. 
p.  780. 

Smgrating.    Thunb.  Prod.,  t  8. 

Spec  Char.,  dr.  Leaves  opposite,  oblong,  creoated,  smooth,  hardly  stalked.  Pedicels  Dew-flowered, 
axiiUrv,  drooping.  (Do»V  MtfZ,  iL  pi  13.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing 
to  the  height  of  10  ft,  and  introduced  in  1800.  It  Is  marked  in  the  catalogues  as  a  green.houae 
plant,  but  nas  been  found  to  stand  the  open  aires  an  evergreen  shrub.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  the  C^rasus  Lauroo§rasus  used  Arequently  to  be  sold  for  it 


CHAR  XXXIV. 


OF   TH£   HARDY   AND   HALF-HARDT   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER 
JQUIFOLIA^CEJE. 

Identlflcaikm.    Llndley*s  Key,  pi  63. 

S^Hom^mea.      OelastrlnesB,  tribe  ilquUblUkcese,  In  part.  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  p.  It }  /Ucfneas,   In  part, 
LindL  Imtrod.  to  N.  S.,  pi  178..  Don's  MUL^i.  p.  14. 

Distinctive  Characterittics,  Calyx  and  corolla  with  an  imbricate  estivation. 
Sepals  4—6.  Corolla  hypogynous,  with  4—6  lobes,  and  as  many  stamens  in- 
serted into  it  alternately  to  its  lobes.  Ovary  2 — 6-oelled ;  a  pendulous  ovule 
in  each  cell.  Fruit  flesn^,  indehiscent,  with  from  2 — 6  stones,  each  contain- 
ing a  pendulous  seed,  which  has  large  fleshy  albumen.  Flowers  small,  axillary, 
solitary,  or  fascicled.  (Lindi.  Intr(3.  to  y,  S.)  Myginda  is  described  as  having 
a  1 -celled  fruit.  The  species  of  ^quifoliaces  are  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs  or  trees,  having  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  frecjuently  coriaceous, 
glabrous,  and  sometimes  feather-nerved.  The  genera  contaming  hardy  species 
are  three,  and  are  thus  distinguished :  — 

MrGi^NDitf  Jacq.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  4— 5-cleft.     Corolla  deeply 
4-clefl.   Stamens  4,  inserted  mto  the  base  of  the  corolla.    Fruit  with  (very 
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likely  bj  abortion)  1  cell  and  1  seed.  Shrubs  with  branchlets  aquare ; 
leaves  opposite,  subcoriaceous,  and  flowers  upon  trifidly  or  trichotomously 
branched  peduncles.  (Dec,  Prod,  and  Don't  MUi.) 

jTlex  L,  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  very  rarely,  by  defect,  diaecunis  or  polyga- 
mous. Calyx  4— 5-toothed.  Corolla  4— 5-clefi.  Stamens  4 — 5,  inserted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  including  4  or  6  nuts.  Evergreen  shrubs, 
with,  mostly,  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers  many  on  a  peduncle.  {Dec.  Prod. 
and  Don^s  MUI.) 

pRi^Nos  L.  Sexes  mostly,  by  defect,  dioecious  or  polygamous.  Calyx  6-clefL 
Corolla  6-clefi.  Stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit 
including  6  nuts.  Shrubs,  with  leaves  deciduous  or  persistent,  and  flow- 
ers 1  upon  a  peduncle.  (Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  Mill,) 

Genus  I. 


MTGFNDil  Jacq.    The  Mtginda.    lAn.  Syst.  Tetr&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Idemt^haikm.    Jacq^mer.,  p.  fti. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  18. ;  Don't  BfilL,  8.  pi  1& 

So  named  by  Jacqnin  in  honour  of  Firmtdt  mm  Mpgind^  a  Ocnnaa  boUnltC. 
ii  1.  M.  JTYRTiFO^iA  Nutt.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Myginda. 


Sjnumyme. 
Derioatum 


IdeniifleatUm.    Nutt  Gen.,  1.  p.  1091 :  Don't  MUL,  &  d.  15. ;  Dee.  PnxL,  8L  &  UL 
^non^rfe.    Tlex  Afjrninltet  Purtk  PL  Sept,  Amer.,  Hook.FL  Bor.  Amer.^  L  p.  1 


Bt^ravimgs.    Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1 41. ;  and  our^.  175i 

Spec.  CAar.^  S^c.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt,  serrated,  smooth, 
with  revolute  edges.  Peduncles  very  short,  usually  soli- 
tary, 1 -flowered.  Style  short,  club-shaped.  4»lobed  at  the 
apex.  {DorCs  Mill.,  ii.  p.  15.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  on  sub- 
alpine  hills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1818.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and 
they  appear  from  May  to  August.  The  drupe,  when 
mature,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea :  it  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  contains  only  1  elhptical  seed.  Small  plants 
of  this  species  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
where  it  is  increased  by  cuttings. 

Genus  II. 


119,18a 


ifflya 


TLEX  L.  The  Holly.    Lm.  Sytt.  Tetr&ndria  Tetrag^nia. 

Idem^ficaHtm.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na  1781 ;  Dec  Prod^  8.  pi  1SL ;  Don**  Mia,  2.  pi  1& 

SvHom/met.    ilquifbUum  Toum.  Jnit.,  t  SJL,  Omrt,  FrueL,  2.  t  98. ;  Houx,  Fr. ;  Stecbpelme,  or 

Halte,  Ger. 
Derhatiom.  Tfaeophrattna,  and  other  Greek  authors,  named  the  holly  Agria ;  that  it,  wild,  or  of 
the  fields;  and  the  Romans  formed  ftom  this  the  word  Agrifolium ;  and  called  it.  also,  Aqiti* 
folium,  fhnn  acutum,  sharp,  and  folimn,  a  leaf.  C  Bauhin  and  Loureiro  first  named  it  /lex,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  leares  to  those  of  the  C2u£rcus  Tlex,  the  true  Ilex  of  ViniL 
IJnnseus  adopted  the  name  of  Phex  for  the  genus,  and  preserved  the  name  of  Jquifblinm  for  Uie 
most  anciently  known  species.   The  name  of  holly  is,  probably,  a  corruption  of  the  word  holy. 


as  Turner  in  his  Herbal  calls  it  Holy,  and  Holy  Ttm,  probably  Arom  its  bdng  used  to  c 
minrate  the  holy  time  of  Christmas,  not  only  in  houses,  but  in  churches.  The  German  name 
Christdom,  the  Danish  name  Christom,  and  the  Swedish  name  Christtom,  seem  to  Justify  tbia 
conjecture. 

11./.  JauiFo^iUM  L.    The  prickly-leaved,  or  common.  Holly. 

Ideniificatftm.    Lin.  Sa,  181 ;  FL  Dan.,  508. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  14^ :  Don*s  MiU.,  SL  a  16L 
amon^met.    The  hotfy,  being  a  native  of  most  parU  of  Europe,  and  being  every  where  much  ad. 

nired.  has  several  names  in  most  living  European  languages.    We  shall  give  the  chief  of 

Ihmi  Nleuman^  "•  " 


Oram  Nleuman^  Dictiomary. 
EngUsk.    Hulver,  HuUere,  and  Holme. 
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German.  Stcchpalme,  Stechcichc.  StechUaum,  Stechlaub,  Hube,  Hnlnnhmni.  HulactMtnmcb 
HuUt,  Hulch»,  Holit,  Habze,  Hullgenolz.  Myrtendom,  Chrictdorn,  MAtudoniy  Zwiweldorn* 
KIceiebUKch,  Stt*chapsel,  Stecnwinck*,  Wafdiitel.  * 

Danish.    St  ik  pal  me,  Mnrflorn,  Ch  rut  torn,  !>koulisdcl. 
SivcdtsA.    Jernok,  Chirsttorn. 

French.     Lc  Houk,  le  grand  Houston,  TAgron  grand  Parckm,  Mid  Boic  Fnatc 
Jtaiian.     Agritolio,  Atioro  spinoio. 
Spanish,     Acebo,  Agrifolio. 

Portuffuete.     Aseviiiho,  Agrifolto,  Acrirolio,  Aginfolio. 
Htusian.     Watifoacheld.  Ostrokof,  Padub. 
DtUcA.    Schubbig  hardkclk. 
Emgravingt.    Smith.  Eng,  BoL,  t  496.  \    Mill.  Icon.  46. ;  Blackw.  Icon.,  t  9061 ;  aad  Ch«  plate  of 
the  Bpeciea  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  4^.  Leaves  oblong,  shining,  wavy,  spiny-toothed.  Peduncles 
axillary.  Flowers  nearly  umbellate.  A  handsome,  conical,  evei^een  tree,  a 
native  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  and  to 
twice  that  height  or  upwards  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  May ;  and  the  fruit  is  red,  ripening  in  September,  and  re- 
maining on  the  tree  all  the  winter.  The  lower  leaves  are  very  spinous  ; 
while  we  upper  ones,  especially  on  old  trees,  are  entire. 

Varieties.  In  general  the  variegation  of  plants,  more  especially  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  accompanied  bv  a  ragged,  or  otherwise  unhealthy,  appearance 
in  the  leaves ;  but  the  holly  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  variegations  of  the  holly  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  modification  of 
white  and  yellow  in  the  leaves ;  but  there  are  some  sorts  in  which  the 
variation  results  from  the  state  of  the  leaves  with  reference  to  prickles,  to 
magnitude,  and  to  form ;  and  others  consist  of  differences  in  the  colour 
of  the  firuit,  which  is  red,  yellow,  or  white,  and,  according  to  some,  black. 
All  the  varieties  have  been  selected  by  gardeners  from  sports,  or  accidental 
deviations,  from  the  central  form  and  colour,  detected  in  wild  plants,  or  in 
plants  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  One  of  the  most  assiduous  gardeners  in 
collecting  these  varieties,  according  to  Collinson,  was  Wrench  of  Fulham, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  planted 
the  elm  trees  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  collections  of  hollies  in  the  time 
of  Miller  appear,  from  his  lists,  to  have  been  more  extensive,  and  to  have 
been  attended  to  with  much  more  care,  than  they  are  at  present ;  the  wish 
being  now  more  for  species  than  varieties.  The  best  garden  collection  of 
hollies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  classification  below.  The 
following  sorts  are  purchasable  in  the  London  nurseries,  exclusive  of 
twent)r  or  thirtv  subvarieties,  differing  in  the  degrees  of  variation  of  yellow 
or  white  blotches  in  the  leaves.     These  subvarieties  are,  for  the  most 

Eart,  without  names,  and  are  sold  as  yellow  variegated  or  white  variegated 
ollies  of  sorts.  Of  these  subvarieties  there  are  forty  or  fifty  sorts 
from  6  ft.  to  10  fl.  high,  all  planted  adjoining  each  other  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Thirty-one  vaneties  are  described  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  chiefly  taken  from  Miller's  Catalogue;  but  many  of 
these  varieties  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  British  nurseries.  It  is  curious 
to  look  over  the  lists  of  the  names  of  variegated  hollies,  which  have  been 
given  in  nurserymen's  cataloeues  and  garden  books,  firom  the  time  of  Lon- 
don and  Wise  to  the  present  day.  In  former  times,  as  at  present,  the  name 
given  to  any  new  variety  was  either  that  of  the  person  who  originated  it,  or 
that  of  the  place  where  it  was  first  raised ;  so  that  these  lists  present  a 
sort  of  chronological  history  of  nurserymen  and  nurseries,  commencing 
with  Wrench's  Phyllis  and  jBridgman's  yellow,  named  after  persons,  and 
terminating  with  the  recent  Irish  varieties,  Ballyb^and  Ballyarthur  hollies, 
lately  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  named  after  places. 
The  varieties  in  the  following  groups  appear  to  us  to  be  all  that  are  truly 
distinct ;  but  the  shades  of  difference  under  each  name  in  these  groups  are 
almost  innumerable. 

A.  Varieties  demgmUed  from  the  Farm,  Magmlude,  Thickneu^  Surface,  or 
Margin  of  the  Leaf, 
t  I.  A.  2  hctcrophjUum  Hort.     The  varioui-ieaved  common  Holly, 
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1  I.  A.  3  angutt^oBum  Hort.    T%e  narronhJeaved  common  Hoify. 

f  I.  A.  4  la^tnnn  Hort.     The  broad4eaved  common  Hoify. 

f  I.  A.  5  fiUaclerStue  Hort.  The  High  Clere  common  HoUy.^  Leaves 
broad,  thin,  and  flat. 

f  I.  A.  6  marffndtum  Hort.  {fig.  176.)  The  thick  i»m^tiin/4eaved  com- 
mon Hdfy,  —  Leaves  without  pnckles,  coriaceous,  nearly  as  broad 
as  lone,  and  with  a  thickened  margin. 

f  I.  A.  7  laurifblnim  Hort.  (fig.  177.)  The  LawMeaved  common  HoUy. 

—  Leaves  small,  oval-lanceokte,  without  prickles,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  thoae  of  Z4i6ru8  ndbilis. 

1  L  A.  8  aUatum  Hort.  (j%.  179.)    The  cUkOedAeaLved  common  HoUy. 

—  Leaves  OYal-acuminate,  small,  the  prickles  along  the  maigms  like 
hairs. 

179 


I.  A.  9  cUidtum  mhmt  Hort.  The  smaller  ciHatedAeaLYed  common  Holly, 
—  Leaves  thinner  and  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  variety. 

L  A.  10  recunwm  Hort.  (J!g.  181.)  The  recurved4eaved  common 
Hoify. 

L  A.  11  temUifohum  Hort.  {Jig.  182.)  The  serraiedJeaved  common 
Holly. 

L  A.  12  critpum  Hort.     The  curled-leaved  common  Holly. 

L  A.  13  ferox  Hort.  The  fierce^  or  ferociously-^incwf-Jeaved  com- 
mon HoUy. ;  Houx-herisson  or  Hedgehog  Holly,  Fr.  {fig,  180.)  — 
The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  its  edges  roll^  back ;  and  a  somewhat  cylin- 
drical figure  is  hence  given  to  it ;  and,  as  the  surface  abounds  in 
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prominences  and  prickles,  it  has  a  curious  appearance,  not  unaptly 
compared  to  that  of  a  hedgehog.  This  sort  is  said,  bv  Bradley  and 
Evelyn,  to  have  been  first  planted  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  gar- 
den, at  Fulham,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
his  gardener,  Mr.  George  London,  who  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced it  from  France.  According  to  Miller,  who  thought  it  a  distinct 
species,  it  reproduces  itself  from  seed. 

f  I.  A.  14  croisijolium  Hort.  (fig.  178.)  The  thick-leaved  common 
HoUy. 

f  I.  A.  15  senescefu  Sweet.     77ie  aged,  or  spineless,  common  HoUy 

B.  Varieties  designated  from  the  Colours  of  the  Leaf, 

$  I.  A,  variegdlum  Hort.  The  twricga^erf-leaved  common  Holly, — Under 
the  general  name  of  variegated  hollies,  twenty  or  thirty  varieties, 
some  of  them  with,  and  some  of  them  without,  popular  names,  are 
obtainable  in  the  principal  London  nurseries.  Having  examined  and 
compared  the  di£^ent  shades  of  variation  in  the  plants  in  theverv 
complete  collection  of  Afessrs.  Loddiges,  we  think  they  may  be  all 
included  in  the  following  groups :  — 

%.  L  A.  16  dlbo-mar^ndtum  Hort.  TTie  whUe^dgedAe&ved  common 
Holly.  —  Of  this  variety  the  subvarieties  in  Loddiges's  arboretum 
are  marked  5,  15,  18,  and  24,  which  have  all  long  and  narrow 
leaves,  with  edgings  of  white  or  pale  yellow  along  their  mai^s ; 
and  4,  6,  7,  12,  17,  22,  23,  and  28,  which  have  larger  leaves,  and 
a  greater  breadth  of  margin  variegated  ,*  the  white  or  pale  vellow 
forming  in  some  cases  one  third,  or  even  one  half,  of  the  suriace  of 
the  leaf. 

^  I.  A.  17  a&reo-margindtum  Hort.  7%e  gold-edged-leayed  common 
Holly, — The  following  subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum. Nos.  19  and  20  with  dark  yellow  margins;  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
8, 9, 10,  13,  and  29,  with  margins  of  dark  and  light  yellow.  Another 
subdivision  of  this  group  consists  of  plants  with  broad  leaves,  in 
what  may  be  called  a  transition  state  from  green  to  variegated, 
viz.,  with  greenish  yellow  or  very  pale  green  blotches  or  margins. 
When  such  plants  become  old  the^  are  generally  very  distinctly 
variegated  with  yellow.  Examples  m  the  Hackney  arboretum  are 
Nos.  3, 20,  and  21. 

^  L  A.  18  dlbo-pictum.  Hort.  The  toAi^^-spotted-leaved  common  Holly^ 
or  Milkmaid  Holly.  —  This  variety  has  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  white,  and  of  a  somewhat  trans- 
parent appearance;  the  edges  of  the  dbk  of  the  leaf  being  green. 
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t  I.  A.  19  aureo-fictum  Hoit.  The  go/c^-tpotted-leaYed  common 
Holly. —  The  following  subrarieties  are  in  Messn.  Loddiges^s  ar- 
boretum.    No8.  11,  li,  16,26,  37yand  30. 

t  I-  A.  20  fin^x  argentewn  Hort.  T%e  ft/oer-blotcbed  Hedgehog  common 
HoUy. 

11.  A.  21  ferox  aureum  Hort.  TV  goW>lotched  Hedgehog  common 
HoUy. 

C.  Varieties  designated  from  the  Colour  of  the  Fndt, 

i.l.  A.  22friictu  luteo  Hort.     The yeUow-fndted  common  HoOy, 
1  I.  A.  23Jriiclu  dlbo  Hort.     7%^  whste-frtdted  common  Holfy. 

Geography.  The  boUy  is  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  in  woods  and  shady  places,^  in  free  and  rather  sandy  soil ;  it  is 
also  said  to  be  found  in  Japan  and  China.  The  European  species  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  native  either  of  North  America  or  India ;  but  the  /lex  op4ca, 
which  is  very  extensively  distributed  in  North  America,  and  the  /.  dipyreua, 
which  is  common  in  the  Himalaya,  so  closely  resemble  J.  ilquifolium,  that 
thev  are  probably  only  varieties  of  it.  According  to  Pallas,  the  common 
holly  scarcely  occurs  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Russian  empire ;  Uiough 
frequent  on  the  southern  side  of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  branching 
shrub,  about  10  ft.  high.  In  France  it  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in 
Britany.  In  Germany  it  abounds  in  many  forests,  particularly  in  the  south- 
em  and  middle  states ;  where,  when  sheltered  by  lofty  trees,  it  attains  the 
height  of  20  ft. ;  but,  in  exposed  situations,  it  does  not  rise  higher  than  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  The  tree  appears  to  attain  a  larger  size  in  England  than  iu  any  other  part 
of  Eiux>pe.  It  IS  very  generally  distributed  over  the  country,  more  especially 
in  loamy  soils.  It  abounds  more  or  less  in  the  remains  of  all  aboriginal 
forests,  and  perhaps,  at  present,  it  prevails  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
iir  the  remams  of  Neeawood  Forest,  in  Staffordshire ;  there  are  many  fine 
holly  trees,  also,  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire.  In  Scotland  it  is  com- 
mon in  most  natural  woods,  as  an  undergrowth  to  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the 
Eine.  The  greatest  collection  of  hollies  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen  or 
card  of,  Sang  observes,  "  grew  in  the  pine  forest  of  Blackball,  on  the  river 
Dee,  about  20  miles  above  Aberdeen.  Man^  of  the  trees  were  very  hirge, 
and  furnished  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  which  was  sent  to  London,  where 
it  fetched  a  high  price."  (Plant  Kal^  p.  15.)  The  holly,  Sur  T.D.  Lauder 
states,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhom,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  trees  grow  to  a  very  great  size.  So  plentiftil  were 
they  in  the  forest  of  Tamawa,  on  its  left  bank,  that  for  many  years  the  castle 
of  Tamawa  was  supplied  with  no  other  fuel  than  billets  of  holly ;  and  yet  the 
trees  are  still  so  numerous,  that,  in  going  through  the  woods  (in  1834),  no 
one  would  suppose  that  any  such  destruction  had  been  committed.  (Lattder^s 
Gilpin^  i.  p.  194.)  In  Ireland,  the  holly  is  not  very  common;  but  about  the 
Lsles  of  killamey  it  attains  a  large  size. 

History.  The  tree  has  been  much  admired  from  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
formerly,  when  it  was  customary  to  enclose  and  subdivide  gardens  by  hedges, 
the  holly  was  employed  by  all  those  who  could  afford  to  procure  the  plants, 
and  wait  for  their  comparatively  slow  growth.  Evelyn's  holly  hedge,  at  8ay*s 
Court,  Deptford,  wluch  was  400  ft.  in  length,  9  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  tree  ever  since  the  time  of  Ray ; 
and  other  holly  hedges,  famous  in  their  day,  were  those  of  Lord  Dacre,  at  bis 
park  in  Sussex,  and  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  at  Richmond.  **  I  have  seen 
nedges,*'  Evelyn  observes,  **  or,  if  you  will,  stout  waUs  of  holly,  20  feet  in 
height,  kept  upright ;  and  the  gilded  sort  budded  low,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  one  above  another,  shorn  and  fashioned  into  columns  and  pilasters, 
architecturally  shaped,  and  at  due  distance;  than  which  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  pleasant,  the  berry  adorning  the  intercolumniations  with  scarlet 
festoons,  and  encarpa."    In  Scotland,  the  most  celebrated  holly  hedges  were 
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those  of  the  Etirl  of  Haddington,  at  Tyningham,  and  those  at  Collin^n 
House,  and  at  Moredon,  near  Edinburgh.  Some  of  these  hedges  are  noticed 
in  p.  103. 

Properties  and  Uses,  As  a  hedge  plant,  the  holly  makes  the  most  impe- 
netrable and  the  most  durable  of  all  vegetable  fences ;  and  it  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  deciduous-leaved  tree?  and  shrubs,  that  it  is  seldom  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects;  and, if  shorn,  the  outer  surface  becomes  impenetrable 
even  to  birds,  who  cannot  build  their  nests  in  it.  In  these  points  of  view, 
it  is  decidedly  the  best  hedge,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener ;  but,  if 
the  faggot  wood  produced  by  the  hedge  is  a  greater  object  than  the  advantages 
just  mentioned,  which  it  is  in  some  parts  of  England  where  fuel  is  scarce, 
the  hawthorn  is  preferable  to  the  holly,  the  latter  producing  but  short  annual 
shoots.  The  objection  to  the  holly,  as  a  hedge  plant,  is  tne  slowness  of  its 
growth ;  but  against  this  must  be  set  its  great  durability  and  the  other  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses.  Besides,  by  a  little  extra  care  in  preparing  the  soil, 
the  holly  will  make  a  complete  fence  as  soon  as  the  hawthorn  does,  under  ordi- 
nary treatment.  Mr.  Sang,  who  may  be  quoted  as  the  very  first  authority, 
observes,  **  that  holly  hedges  are  the  best  for  making  durable  fences,  and 
afford  the  greatest  degree  of  shelter,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
No  plant  endures  the  shears  better  than  the  holly.  A  hedge  of  it  ma}r  be 
earned  to  a  great  height ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  well  fitt^  for  situations 
where  strength  and  shelter  are  required.  It  luxuriates  most  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  although  there  are  few  soils  in  which  it  will  not  grow.  After  planting, 
the  holly  makes  but  very  indLBTerent  progress  for  a  few  years ;  but,  after  it 
becomes  established  in  the  ground,  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  vear  after 
planting,  no  fence  whatever  will  outgrow  the  holly."  ( Plant.  Kal.,  p.  357.) 
When  a  holly  hedge  has  once  become  effective  as  a  fence,  no  other  kind 
whatever  can  be  kept  in  repair  for  so  many  years,  at  so  small  an  expense. 
Baudrillart  speaks  of  holly  hedges,  in  France,  that  are  upwards  of  two 
centuries  old:  those  at  Tyningham  were  planted  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  wood  of  the  holitf  is  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  except  in  the  centre  of  very 
old  trunks,  where  it  is  somewhat  brown.  It  is  very  hard,  with  a  fine  grain, 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and  is  readily  stained  with  black,  green, 
blue,  or  red.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  at  the  rate  of  47  lb.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  veins  of  the  wood,  and  its  annual  layers,  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible.  It  is  applied  to  a  great  many  purposes,  in  joinery,  cabinet- 
making,  and  turnery;  in  engineering,  in  mathematical-instrument-makiug; 
and  it  is  even  used  for  wood  engraving.  It  would  be  much  more  generally 
used  in  veneering,  in  Britain,  if  it  were  more  common :  but  large  trees  are 
now  coraparativdly  rare;  or,  if  they  exist,  they  belong  to  persons  who  will 
not  cut  them  down  for  their  timber.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  wood, 
at  present,  is,  when  dyed  black,  to  be  substituted  for  ebony,  in  the  handles  of 
metal  teapots,  &c. :  the  young  shoots  and  the  branches  are  given  to  sheep 
and  deer,  during  winter,  in  France;  and  the  stronger  straight  shoots,  deprived 
of  their  bark,  are  made  into  whip  handles  and  waikingsticks. 

The  bark  aj^ds  birdUme.  As  this  article  may  be  useful  to  gardeners,  not 
only  for  catchme  birds,  but  also  for  preventing  snails,  slugs,  and  caterpillars 
from  ascending  the  stems  of  plants,  we  subjoin  directions  for  its  manufiaictore. 
**  Peel  a  good  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  about  midsummer ;  fill 
a  vessel  with  it,  and  put  to  it  spring  water ;  then  boil  it  till  the  grey  and  white 
bark  rises  from  the  green,  which  will  require  near  12  hours'  boiling ;  then, 
taking  it  off  the  fire,  separate  the  barks,  the  water  being  first  drained  o£ 
Then  lay  the  green  bark  on  the  earth,  in  some  cool  vault  or  cellar,  covering  it 
with  any  sort  of  green  and  rank  weeds,  litter,  or  mats,  to  a  good  thickness. 
Thus  let  it  continue  near  a'fortnight,  by  which  time,  in  consequence  of  fer- 
mentation, it  will  have  become  a  perfect  mucilage ;  then  pound  it  all  exceed- 
ingly well  in  a  stone  mortar,  till  it  be  a  tough  paste,  and  so  very  fine,  that  no 
part  of  the  bark  be  discernible.    This  done,  wash  it  accurately  well  in  some 
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running  stream  of  water,  as  long  as  you  perodve  the  least  impurities  in  it,  and 
so  resenre  it  in  some  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  scnmming  it  as  often  as  anything 
arises,  for  four  or  five  clays ;  and,  when  no  more  filth  comes  to  the  top,  dwnge 
it  into  a  fresh  earthen  vessel,  and  prepare  it  for  use,  thus : — Take  what  quantity 
you  please  of  it,  and,  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of  capon's  &t, 
or  goose^ease,  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  of  walnuts,  whi^  is  better ;  incor« 
porate  these  on  a  gentle  fire,  continually  stirring  it  till  it  be  cold  ;  and  thus  your 
composition  is  finished.*'  (Hunier^s  Evelyn^  p.  268.)  The  use  of  the  grease 
or  oil  is,  to  prevent  the  preparation  from  freezing;  and  also  to  diminish  eva- 
poration when  the  birdhme  is  spread  out  on  the  iMirks  of  trees,  or  other  sur« 
races,  to  attract  birds  or  vermin.  At  present  birdlime  is  manufiictured  in  but 
few  parts  of  Britain,  though  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorehind 
it  is  made  in  small  auantities.  It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Italy,  and  also  in 
Turkey;  from  wbicn  latter  country  it  is  imported  into  Enghind  for  the  use  of 
London  bird-catchers,  and  for  other  purposes.  We  recommend  gardeners  to 
try  it  on  the  stems  of  trees  and  shnilM,  snd  on  wires  and  lines  stretched  round 
flower-beds,  as  a  protection  against  hares  and  rabbits. 

Medicmally,  a  decoction  ot  the  bark  is  given  for  calming  a  cough.  The 
berries  are  purgative,  and  six  or  dght  of  them  will  occasion  violent  vomiting ; 
though  they  are  considered  as  poisonous  to  men,  yet  thev  form  the  food  of 
some  birds,  more  especially  of  tiurushes.  The  bark  is  mucilaginous,  emollient, 
and  solvent. 

T%e  principal  use  of  Ike  holly  in  BrUam,  after  all,  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as 
an  ornamental  shrub,  or  low  tree.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  surpassed  bv  no 
evergreen  whatever,  whether  we  look  on  the  plant  in  its  native  state,  with  its 
deq>  shining  ^reen  leaves  and  coral  berries,  ^hich  remain  on  the  tree  for  half 
the  year;  or  m  its  numerous  variegations  of  the  gold  or  silver  leaves,  and 
white,  yellow,  or  coral  berries. 

3fylhol<^ioal,  legendary ,  and  poetical  Allnskmt*  The  use  made  of  the  holly  at 
Christmas,  for  ornamenting  churches  and  dwelling-houses,  is  well  known ;  though 
the  origin  of  the  practice  is  uncertain.  The  custom  of  placing  eveigreens  in 
places  of  religious  worship  prevailed  before  the  introduction  <x  Christianity; 
and  several  texts  of  Scnpture,  particulariy  in  the  4<hh,  4l8t,  51st,  and  55th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  have  reference  to  it : 
but  the  evergreens  originallv  made  use  of  were  branches  of  the  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  and  sprigs  of  box.  HoUy  appears  to  have  been  first  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  early  Christians,  at  Rome;  and  was  probably  adopted  for  deco- 
rating the  churches  at  Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great  festival 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  oecurroi  i^ut  that  period,  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  to  assimilate  the  festivals  of  the  Pagans  and 
Christians  as  closely  as  possible  in  their  outward  forms,  to  avoid  shocking 
unnecessarily  the  prejudices  of  newly  made  converts.  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Romans  to  send  boughs  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as 
emblematical  of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to  their  friends  at 
Aat  season ;  and  the  holly  became  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
peace  and  eood-will.  It  was  for  this  reason,  independently  of  any  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  Fagans,  well  adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of  a 
rel^on  which  professes,  more  than  any  other,  to  preach  peace  and  good-will 
to  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  be 
of  very  great  antiouity ;  for  Bourne,  in  his  Antiqtdiieg  of  the  Common  People, 
p.  173.,  cites  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  Bracara,  canon  73.,  forbidding  Chris- 
tians to  begin  to  decorate  their  houses  at  Christmas  with  green  boughs  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Pagans ;  the  Saturnalia  commencing  about  a  week  before 
Christmas.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  supposes  this  custom  to  be 
derived  from  the  Druids,  who,  he  says,  decorated  dwelling-places  with  ever- 
greens during  winter,  ''that  the  sylvan  spirits  mi|ht  repair  to  them,  and 
remain  unnipped  with  frost  and  cold  winds,  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed 
the  foliage  of^  their  darling  abodes."  In  England,  perhaps  the  earliest  re- 
cord of  this  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  the  holly,  written  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VL,  aod  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MS^  No.  5396. ;  in  illustration 
of  which  it  must  be  obsenred,  that  (he  ivy,  beiiij;  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  was 
used  as  a  vintner's  sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside  the  door. 

"  Nay,  Itt,  naj,  it  •ball  not  be  I  wy* ; 
Let  Holy  bare  tbe  mayitry,  m  the  maner  jn 
Holy  ttond  m  the  kaUe,  Ayra  to  behold  ; 
Ivy  ttond  witkomt  the  dore  ;  the  y«  fuH  tore  a  ooM. 

**  Holy  and  hys  mery  men  they  dawnsyn  and  they  fyng, 
Jvy  and  bur  maydenyi  they  wepyn  and  they  wryng. 
Ivy  hath  a  lybe;  the  lagbCU  with  the  cold, 
Mo  mot  they  all  hafe  that  wytb  Ivy  bold. 

**  Holy  hath  bcrya  aa  red  aa  any  Roae, 
They  foater  the  hunten,  kepe  hem  ftom  the  doo. 
Ivy  bath  beryi  aa  blade  aa  any  do ; 
Ther  com  the  oule  and  ete  bym  aa  the  foa 


*  Holy  hath  byrdys,  aftd  Atyre  flok. 
The  Nyghtyngtte,  the  Poppyngy,  the  gayotyl  Lavyrok. 
Good  ivy  I  what  byrdyi  aat  thou ! 
NoDbuttbeHowletttat  •How!  How!"* 


Stowe,  in  his  Survey  ofLondony  published  in  1596,  saysblhat,  in  his  time,  every 
man's  house,  the  parish  churches,  the  comers  of  the  streets,  conduits,  market 
crosses,  &c.,  were  decorated  with  holme  (holly),  ivy,  andbayes,at  Christmas. 
The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  believed  that  the  sun  never  shadows  the  holly 
tree ;  and  the  followers  of  that  philosopher  who  still  remain  in  Persia  and 
India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with  holly  bark  in  the  (ace  of  a 
child  newly  bom.  In  the  language  of  flowers,  the  holly  signifies  foresight.  A 
great  number  of  curious  carols,  and  other  verses,  ancient  and  modem,  referring 
to  the  use  of  the  holly  at  Christmas,  will  be  found  in  Forster's  Perenmal 
Calendar y  p.  727. ;  and  an  elegant  poem  by  Southey,  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  lower  leaves  of  large  plants  being  spinous,  whi&  the  upper  are 
entire,  is  printed  in  Dr.  Johnston^s  Flora  of  Berunck  upon  7\veed^\6L  i.  p.  40. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  holly  attains  the  largest  size  in  a  rich  sandy  loam ; 
but  it  will  grow,  and  even  thrive,  on  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  over* 
charged  with  moisture.  Cook  says,  it  does  best  on  soil  somewhat  gravelly ; 
Miller,  that  it  prospers  on  gravel  over  chalk ;  and  Boutcher,  that  it  refuses 
not  almost  any  sort  of  barren  ground,  hot  or  cold,  and  often  indicates  where 
coals  are  to  be  found ;  a  proof  that  it  will  ^w  both  on  lime  and  clay :  in 
short,  the  holly  is  found  on  all  soils,  except  in  bogs  or  marshes.  The  forest 
of  Needwood,  which  contains  so  many  fine  hollies,  is  on  a  free  loamy  soil,  in« 
dining  to  sand  rather  than  to  stiff  clay ;  the  largest  hollies  in  the  New  Forest 
are  on  gravelly  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  chalk  or  clay.  The  laraest  hollies  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  are  in  loam  on  chalk ;  Uie  hollies  at 
Tyningham  are  on  deep  alluvial  sand ;  those  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  granitic 
clay.  The  holly  does  not  grow  at  very  great  elevations  in  Europe ;  and  it 
is  always  found  in  a  most  prosperous  state  when  somewhat  shaded  by 
deciduous  trees,  but  not  overtopped  by  them.  The  most  favourable  situation 
seems  to  be  a  thin  scattered  wood  of  oaks,  in  the  intervals  of  which,  as  at 
Needwood  and  New  Forest,  the  holly  grows  up,  at  once  sheltered,  and  par- 
tiallv  sliaded.  At  the  same  time,  the  holly  will  prow  completely  beneath  the 
shade  and  drip  of  other  trees ;  for  which  reason  it  is  equalled  as  undeigrowtb 
bj^  no  other  evergreen  shmb  or  tree,  except  the  box.  The  common  laurel 
will  also  grow  under  the  drip  and  shade  of  other  trees ;  but  it  is  more  tender 
than  either  the  box  or  the  holly,  and  soon  becomes  naked  below. 

Propagation  and  CuUure,  In  the  days  of  Evelyn,  it  was  customary  for 
planters  to  collect  seedlings  of  trees  of  different  sorts  fix>m  the  woods;  and 
this  was  more  especiaUy  the  case  with  the  holly,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  the  seed  lies  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up.  "  Of  this  noble  tree,'* 
Evelyn  says, ''one  may  ttULe  thousands  of  young  plants,  four  inches  long,  out 
of  the  woodiB  ([growing  amongst  the  fallen  leaves),  and  so  plant  them ;  but  this 
should  be  before  the  cattle  begin  to  crop  them,  especially  sheep,  who  are 
greedy  of  them  when  tender.    Stick  them  into  the  ground,  in  a  moist  season. 
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in  springy  or  early  in  aatimm,  especially  in  the  spring ;  shaded  (if  it  prove  too 
hot  and  searching^  till  they  b^gin  to  shoot  of  tnenudves,  ^d,  in  very  shaqi 
weather,  and  dunnff  our  eastern  etesians,  covered  with  dry  straw  or  baulme; 
and  if  any  one  of  mem  seem  to  perish,  cut  it  close,  and  you  shall  soon  see  it 
revive.  Of  these  seedlings,  and  by  this  culture,  I  have  raised  pbints  and  hedges, 
fuU  4  ft.  high,  in  four  years.  The  lustier  and  bigger  the  sets  are,  the  better;  and, 
if  you  can  procure  such  as  are  a  thumb's  breadth  thick,  they  will  soon  furnish 
mto  an  hedge.*'  (HwUef't  Evelun,  d.  266.)  Seedliitts  of  holly,  yew,  and 
other  indigenous  trees,  are  still  collected  occasionally  from  the  woods  in 
country  places,  by  the  children  of  labourers,  and  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen ; 
but  the  more  general  practice  is,  to  raise  the  species  from  seeds,  and  the 
varieties  by  budding,  grafUng,  or  by  cuttines. 

J[y  Seeds,  As  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  like  those  o(  the  hawthorn,  do  not 
come  up  the  first  year,  to  save  ground,  and  the  ejmense  o(  weedinc;  the  ber- 
ries are  commonly  buried  in  the  soil,  or  kepi  mixed  up  in  a  heap  ofearth  for 
one  year:  this  heap  of  earth,  into  which  the  berries  are  put  as  soon  as 
gadiered,  should  be  turned  over  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to 
mcilitate  the  rotting  of  the  pulp  and  husks.  This  will  generally  be  effected 
by  the  autumn  succeeding  that  in  which  the^  were  gathered  from  the  tree ; 
and  they  may  then  be  taken,  and  separated  from  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  mixed,  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  finely  pr^Mved  soil,  and  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Thus  pre[^ared,  when  sown  in  autumn,  tbev  wiJl 
come  up  the  June  following.  A  covering  of  half-rotten  leaves,  fronds  of  fern 
or  spruce  fir,  or  even  of  litter  or  straw,  puced^over  the  seed-beds,  will  protect 
the  soil  from  extreme  heat  and  drought,  and  will  ^eatly  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  germination.  In  Scotland  and  m  Irdand,  this  is  seldom  found  necessary ; 
but  in  England  and  in  France,  the  climate  b&ag  warmer  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  the  air  drier,  it  is  found  a  great  advantage.  As  the  holly  is  apt 
to  suffer  from  transplanting,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  the  nursery  longer 
than  two  years  in  one  place.  When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
^thered,  Boutcher  directs  that  the  berries  should  bane  on  the  trees  till 
I)ecember;  or,  if  they  could  be  defended  frx)m  birds,  till  ^bruary  or  March. 
As  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  he  says,  **  throw  them  into  a  tub  with  water, 
and  rub  them  between  your  hands  till  the  seeds  are  divested  of  their  thick 
glutinous  covering ;  pour  off  the  water,  with  the  light  seeds  that  swim,  the 
mudlage,  &c.,  and  spread  the  sound  seeds  on  a  cu>th,  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
rubbing  them  often,  and  giving  them  a  fi^h  doth  daily  till  they  are  quite  dry. 
If  this  be  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  mix  them  with  sand,  and  keep  them  dry 
till  spring ;  but,  if  they  have  been  gathered  in  spring,  let  them  be  sown  imme* 
diately."  lMart,MiiL)  Bradlev  suggests  a  method  of  forwarding  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  and  other  hard  seeds,  by  fermenting  them 
with  moist  bran ;  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  temperature  such  as,  while 
it  decomposes  the  pulp  of  the  berries,  shall  not  destroy  their  vital  principle, 
seems  to  render  this  a  very  precarious  process. 

Budding  and  Grafting,  These  operations  are  performed  at  the  usual  times, 
and  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  it  Las  been  observed  bv  Tschoudi,  that  deft- 
grafting  does  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  with  the  holly  as  whip-graftinc  or 
budding.  In  England,  the  stocks  budded  or  grafted  on  are  generally  of  four 
or  five  years'  growth;  and  die  grafting  is  effected  in  March,  and  the  budding 
ia  July. 

Cuitingi.  These  are  made  in  autumn,  of  the  ripened  summer  shoots. 
They  are  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  wkh  hand- 
glasses; and  they  generallv  put  forth  roots  the  following  spring.  The  lower 
branches  of  die  common  holly,  in  Irdand,  we  are  informed,  strike  as  readily 
by  cuttings  as  those  of  the  common  willow,  emitting  roots  from  every  part  of 
toe  shoot,  as  wdl  as  from  the  joints.  This  facility  of  rooting  in  Ireland  may 
be  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate  of  that  country ;  experience  proving 
that  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  n-own  nearest  the  ground,  or 
on  the  north  side  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  be  kept  shaded  and  moist,  always  root 
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easier  than  those  which  have  been  taken  from  higher  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
more  exposed  to -the  influence  of  light  and  air;  the  moisture  and  the  shade 
being  the  predisposing  causes  for  the  production  of  roots. 

AJUr-cuUure  in  ike  Nurterif.  No  plant  requires  less  care  than  the  holly, 
when  it  is  once  established :  the  species  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  need 
pruning ;  and  the  varieties  which*  have  been  grafted  or  budded  require  little 
more  than  the  removal  of  shoots  from  the  stock.  To  fit  them  for  removal^ 
however,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  they  ought  to  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  every  other  year. 

F\nal  Planting,  When  the  holly  is  to  be  planted  as  a  hedge,  if  it  is  intended 
that  the  growth  shaU  be  rapid,  the  soil  ought  to  be  trench^  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  If  the  subsoil  be  bad,  the  most  effective  mode  is  to  take  out  a 
trench,  in  the  direction  of  the  hedge,  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide,  and  of  the  same 
depth ;  and  to  fill  up  this  trench  with  ^ood  surfaces  from  the  adjoining  ground. 
The  soil  in  the  trench  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the  adjoining 
surface,  to  allow  for  sinking;  and  along  the  middle  of  this  ridse,  the  hollies 
might  be  planted  at  1  ft.  or  18  in.  apart.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  on  such  a  ridge ;  but  that  mode  involves  the  expense  of  fencing 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  the  mode  by  transplanting.  By  some,  the 
best  mode  of  planting  a  holly  hedge  is  said  to  be,  to  intermix  it  with  the 
common  thorn,  and,  as  the  hollies  advance,  to. cut  the  thorns  out.  This  may 
be  a  convenient  mode;  but  it  must  be  evidently  a  very  slow  and  uncertain 
one,  and  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  constant  attention  paid,  to  keep  the 
thorns  from  overpowering  the  iiollies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  their 
branches  sufficiently  intermingled  with  each  other  to  render  the  fence  effective, 
that  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  an  eligible  practice. 

Season  for  transplanting  the  Holly,  Much  has  been  written  in  gardening 
books  respecting  the  proper  season  for  transplanting  evergreens ;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that,  while  summer  and  autumn  are  generally  stated  to  be  the 
proper  seasons,  the  spring,  and  duringmild  weather  in  winter,  are  the  seasons 
most  generally  adopted  in  practice.  The  principle  which  justifies  the  practice 
is,  that  all  plants  whatever,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  most  safely  removed 
when  the  whole  plant  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and  when  the 
weather  is  temperate,  and  the  air  moist  and  still,  rather  than  dry  and  in 
motion.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  greatest  degree  of  torpidity  in  any  plant 
exists  a  short  time  before  it  begins  to  grow  or  push  out  shoots;  consequently, 
as  evergreens  begin  to  grow  only  a  week  or  two  later  than  deciduous  trees  of 
the  same  climate,  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  them  cannot  differ  much 
from  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  deciduous  trees.  The  chief  difference 
to  be  attended  to  is,  the  circumstance  of  evergreen  trees  being  at  no  time 
whatever  in  so  completely  a  dormant  state  as  deciduous  ones ;  and  hence, 
such  weather,  in  the  winter,  autumn,  or  spring,  must  be  chosen  for  removing 
them,  a&will  least  affect  their  fibrous  roots  and  leaves  by  evaporation.  This 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  gardeners ;  and  it  has 
been  laid  down  as  the  best  mode,  founded  on  experience,  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
intelligent  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  author  of  a  valuable 
pamphlet,  entitled  Hmts  on  the  Planting  and  general  Treatment  of  Hardy 
Evergreens,  ^c,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Maga^ 
sane,  vol.  vii.  p.  78. 

Culture  of  the  Holly  in  useful  and  ornamental  Plantations,  Holly  hedges, 
according  to  Miller,  snould  never  be  clipped,  because,  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
through  (he  middle,  they  are  rendered  unsightly;  and  the  shoots  should 
therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife  close  to  a  leaf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  most  suitable  mode  for  hedges  that  are  to  be  near  the  eye :  for  example, 
in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  but,  as  this  method  leaves  a  rougher  exterior 
surface,  and  involves  a  much  ^eater  expense,  than  clipping,  it  is  unsuitable 
where  the  object  is  to  prevent  birds  from  building  in  the  hedges,  and  to  main- 
tain effective  fences  at  the  Ic&st  expense.  The  proper  season  for  clipping 
would  appear  to  be  just  after  the  leaves  have  attained  maturity;  because 
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at  that  season,  in  the  holly,  as  in  the  box,  the  wound  is  c<nqf^f^i^^\y^ ^ ^  j 
obliterated  by  the  healing  over  produced  by  the  still  abundant  sap.  v\Vhl|n  n.«  ^^  / 
is  desired  to  grow  the  holly  for  timber,  it  should  be  planted  in  close  (tei^' 
tions,  like  other  forest  trees ;  either  with  or  without  nurse  trees,  according  to^' 
the  situation ;  and<he  stems  should  be  deprived  of  the  side  branches,  when 
they  are  under  half  an  inch,  in  diameter,  to  a  certain  height,  say  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  height  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  produce  a  clean  trunk. 


Siatisiiet.  HoUia  m  ameitnt  71mm.  Flinv  telU  us  UMt  Wdmrtus  built  Che  city  oT  Tlkar  utmx 
hree  hoUv  trees ;  over  which  he  had  otMerred  the  flight  of  birds  that  pointed  out  the  spot  wheiewi 
the  gods  had  fixed  for  its  erection ;  and  that  these  trees  were  standing  in  bis  own  time,  and  most. 


therefore,  be  upwards  of  1200  yean  old.  He  also  tells  us  that  there  was  a  holly  tree,  then  gfowiag 
near  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  on  which  was  flzed  a  plate  at  brass,  with  an  inscription  engraTcn  in  TuMaa 
letters ;  and  that  this  tree  was  older  than  Rome  itidf,  which  must  have  been  more  than  80O  years.** 
(Book  xvi.  chap.  44).  This  author  notices  a  holly  tree  in  Tuaeulum,  the  trunk  of  which  imnsursii 
S5  ft  in  drcumference,  and  which  sent  out  ten  branches,  of  such  magnitude^  that  each  miefat  pass  for 
a  tree.  He  says,  this  single  tree  alone  rawmbled  a  small  wood.  Cole  tells  us,  in  his  Paradite  of 
Plami*,  that  he  knew  a  tree  of  this  kind  which  grew  in  an  orchard ;  and  the  owner,  be  says,  **  cut  ft 
down,  and  caused  it  to  be  sawed  into  boards,  and  made  himself  therc«>r  a  coffin ;  and,  if  1  mtstske  not, 
left  enough  to  make  his  wife  one  alsa  Both  the  parties  were  very  corpulent ;  and,  thenforc,  you 
may  imagine  the  tree  could  not  be  smalL"  {Sjflva  Fhrifera,  i.  pi  ^1)  Bradley,  In  17^  men. 
tlons  holoes  above  60  ft.  high.  In  the  hoDv  walk,  near  Frencham,  In  Surrey,  in  sandy  soil.  Evelyn 
mentions  some  lane  ones  near  his  own  place,  at  Wooton,  In  Surrey,  in  the  netglibonrhood  of  which 
was  once  a  fort  called  Hdmadate  Castle,  ftom,  m  he  supposes,  the  number  of  holms,  or  hollies,  which 
once  grew  there.  The  names  of  Holmsdale,  Hofanwood,  and  Holme  Castle  occur  in  various  parte 
vi  Scotland,  and  are  generallv  supposed  to  have  been  aMied  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
holfies  at  these  places  at  the  time  tbe  names  were  given.  Hayes  menUtms  a  variegated  silver  holly 
at  Ballygannon,  in  Ireland,  98  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk,  5  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  another,  on  In- 
ni«bJlen  bland,  in  tbe  Lake  of  Killarney,  with  a  trunk  15  ft.  in  eirenmference^  and  about  the  same 

I  a6reo.marginAtttm  50  ft  high,  and 
MS  50  tears  planted,  and 
»  frank  16  in.,  and  of  the 

■'^^^M,  -mf  *%.i  «i>  xmaiu  xiuuae^  oo  n.  iiH{"»  uiaoieivr  oi  uic   tfUHK   Zl  iii>,  sAd  of  the  head  91  ft.  ;  la 

the  Fulbam  Nur^ry,  30  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Vlai  Aqnifdiium  SotM  qf  LomUm.  In  Comwair at  Port  Elliott,  70  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high, 
tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  5£  ft  In  Devonshire,  at  KtUerton,  33  ft  hiyh  i 
at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  L  A.  aiireo-marginfttum,  fiS  years  planted,  and  81  ft.  high ;  at  Kempton,  45  ft. 
high.   In  Dorsetshire,  at  Compton  House,  100  years  planted  and  40  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 

8  ft.  2  in.  In  the  Isle  of  Jeney.  in  Saunden's  Nursery,  10  years  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Hamp. 
shire,  at  Alresford,  30  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Nettleoombe,  100  ywiis 
planted,  and  S7  ft  high.  In  Surrey, at  Claremont,  80  ft  high  (the  highest  in  England),  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  8  ft  S  ln.^and  of  the  head  85  ft,  in  tandy  loam,  on  gravel,  and  diawn  up  among  other 
^ «r_.^ A^ .  . . ^.  .    ..  _^ ling  over  a  ■mee 

St  fiagshot  Park, 
")  years  planted, 

Vle»  Aqv^oiktmKarA^Lfmdoi^  InBerkJJb^,  at  Hampstcad  Marshall,  there  are  various  trees 
fkom  40  ft.  to  SO  ft  high,  with  trunks  from  4  ft  to  5  ft  in  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  80 
years  planted,  and  86  ft  high,  in  sandy  loam,  on  moist  clay.  In  Cumberland,  at  Pnnsonby  Hall,  many 
specimens  30  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  8  years  planted,  and  13  ft  high.  In  £ssea,  at  Hy- 
lands,  10  vears  planted,  and  18  ft  high.   In  Monmouthshire,  at  Dowlais  House,  oO  years  planted,  and 

18  ft  high.  In  Norfolk,  at  Merton,  one  61  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft  in  diameter;  and  two  others 
nearly  as  large  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  S6  ft  high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  7  years 
planted,  and  8ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey,  160  years  planted,  and  43  ft  high. 
In  Woroestershfare.  at  Croome,  35  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackness,  50  years 
phmted,  and  30  ft.  nigh  ;  at  Grimston,  in  argillaceous  toil,  37  ft  high  ;  and  at  Cannon  Hall,  the  species 
58  ft.  high,  L  A.  ilba.roarginktum  39  ft.  h^lh,  1.  A.  a6reo-nurginktum  3^  ft  high,  and  /.  A.  f%roz 

19  ft.  high. 

riex  AquU^Uum  in  ike  Enviroru  qf  Etiinburgh.  At  Hopetoun  House,  100  years  pUnted,  i4  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft,  on  clay ;  at  Cratgte  HaA,  80  ft  high  ; 
at  Woodbouse  Lee,  a  hedge,  upwards  of  100  ft.  long,  and  30  ft  high  ;  at  Cramond  House,  80  ft.  high ; 
at  Moredun,  a  hedge,  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  578  ft  long,  80  ft.  high, 

9  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  4  ft  wide  at  top,  annuallv  clipped;  at  Collinton,  118U  ft.  of  holly  hedges, 
planted  in  1670  and  1780,  and  varying  from  15  ft.  to  88  ft  in  height,  clipped  every  three  years. 

Vie*  AqutfdiUtm  South  qf  Edinburgh,  In  East  I^thian,  at  Gosford  House,  80  ft  high :  at  Biel,  100 
years  planted,  37i  ft.  high :  at  Tyningharo,  8958  yards  of  holly  hedges,  chiefly  planted  m  1718,  from 

10  ft.  to  85  ft  in  height,  and  from  9ft  to  13  ft  wide  at  the  base ;  and  single  trees,  vary  ing  in  height  from 
90  ft  to  50  ft  Most  of  the  hedges  are  regularly  clipped  in  April,  and  they  are  careftilly  protected,  by 
ditcAies  on  each  side,  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  more  particularly  of  sheep,  which  are  verv  fond  of 
|hc  bark,  shoots,  and  young  leaves  of  the  bollv.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  Bargally,  there  are 
several  varieties,  above  140  years  planted,  and  from  30  ft  to  40  ft  nigh. 

•  Yier  Aqu^flMum  North  qf  Edinburgh.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  various  trees,  from  85  ft. 
to  30  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  18  in.  to  80  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the  heads  from  80  ft  to  30  ft., 
on  gravelly  loam.  In  BanflFkhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  58  ft  high,  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  an«l 
the  soil  a  strong  loam  on  a  strong  clay.  (See  the  dimensions  of  numerous  hollies  at  Gordon  Castle, 
in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol-iiL  a  183.)  In  Fireshire.  at  Danibristle  Park,  44  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunkS5in.,  and  of  tbe  head  18  ft.,  on  strong  loam.  The  trees  here,  and  at  Gordon  Castle,  prove 
that,  if  the  h(dly  were  drawn  up  in  a  close  plantation,  like  the  larch  or  pine,  it  would,  like  them, 
ntoduoe  a  clean  straight  trunk,  of  a  timber-like  sise,  in  a  moderate  space  of  ground  and  time.  In 
Ferthshire,  at  Tsymoutb,  30  ft  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Botbwell  Castle,  45  years  planted,  and 
46  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  15  inches,  and  of  the  head  38  ft,  in  heavy  loam  on  moist  clay. 
In  Sutheriandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  43  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  in.,  and  of  thf 
head  85  ft.,  in  black  heath  soil,  on  gravel 
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l^tegAamifbliumimtktEmgirmuqrDvUlm.  At  Cartle  Tovo,  30  ft.  hisb,  th*  tnmk  18  iiL»  aai 
the  head  30  ft.  In  diameter:  at  CjrpreM  GroTe,  .10  ft.  high ;  at  Tcranure,  40  yean  planted,  and  90  ft. 
bigb,  in  dry  foil,  on  a  cakaieoua  tubaoU ;  in  CuUenawood  Nnnery,  L  A.  cTOoeuni,  \f}  IS  yean 
planted,  and  17  ft  high. 

Y^x  Aqmifbibtm  Souik  qf  Dubiin.  In  Kinc's  Count/,  at  CharlevlUe  Forat,  40  yean  planted,~and 
45  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  38  ia,  and  or  the  head  S8  ft.,  in  brown  loam,  on  gnvd.  In  M  iinater. 
at  Cartle  Freke,  SS  ft.  high. 

Vlejt  AqmifbUmm  North  qf  DubUn.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  the  ipeeiei  and  tereral  TarietteiL 
fhmi20ft.to30ft.  hi^.  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  fiO  yean  planted,  and  34  ft.  high.  In  the  PUfc. 
at  Moira,  85  ft.  high.    In  Antrim,  at  BdTatt,  in  Mr.  Tompletonl  garden,  Uftliigh. 

VUz  AmdfUium  in  Foreign  Commt^M.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  de«  Plantea,  S)  yean  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high ;  in  the  Botanic  GardlKu  Toulon,  48  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high :  at  Nantea, 
In  the  nuTMry  of  M.  Nerrtn,  OO  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WSrtits,  S 
yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Auttria,  at  Brtick  on  the  Leytba,  30  vean  planted,  and  It  ft. 
high.  In  Fniaiia,  the  boUy  trowi  wild  in  a  fiirest  90  miles  ftt>m  Berlin,  nerertheleas,  in  the 
Berlin  BoUnie  Garden,  it  reoulret  protection  during  winter ;  at  Sana  Soud,  9  yean  pUmted,  it  haa 
attained  the  height  of  8  ft.  In  Hanorer,  at  Harbecke,  6  yean  planted,  it  haa  attained  the  helgirt 
of  3  ft. :  in  the  Botanic  Gaiden  at  Gfittingen,  It  require*  protection  during  winter.  In  Denmark, 
in  the  Royal  Oardena  at  Copenhagen,  it  U  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  ie<|Uirei  protecUon.  In  Sweden, 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  it  b  21  ft  high,  and  requSrei  protectiooL  In  Italy,  at  Monza.  30 
yewra  planted,  it  ii  90  ft.  high 

Commercial  Statistics,  In  the  London  nuraeries,  two  years'  seedlings  of  the 
species  are  7g.  a  thousand ;  tnuispianted  plants  of  3  and  4  years'  growth, 
from  Bs.  to  lOf .  a  thousand ;  Tariegated  hollies,  in  sorts,  one  and  two  yean 
planted,  from  50s.  to  75*.  a  hundred.  At  BoUwyller,  the  species,  of  3  or  4 
years'  growth,  is  1  franc  a  plant,  and  the  different  varieties  3  francs  each. 
At  New  York,  the  species  is  50  cents  a  plant,  and  the  different  varieties, 
which,  in  that  part  or  America,  require  protection  during  winter,  are  1  dollar 
each. 

1 2.  J.  (A.)  balea'rica  Desf.    The  Minorca  Holly. 

Identifieatkm.    Deit  Artx,  8.  p. 9flS. ;  DonH  MIU, i.  p.  17.  iqq 

S^nonvmet.    I.  Jquifblium  var.  )  Lam.  Diet.,  &  pi  145. ;  7.  made.  '^^ 

r^nut  Wmd.  Emm.  Suppt,,  8.  according  to  link. 
Engraving.    Our  Jig.  183. 

Spec,  Char,y  i^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  flat,  shining, 
entire,  or  spiny-toothed.  Umbels  axillary,  few- 
flowered,  short.  (Don*s  Miil.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  vcay 
distinct  variety  of  the  common  holly,  readily  dis- 
tin^ished  at  sight,  by  its  ydlowish  green  leaves, 
which  are  sharply  acuminated,  but  very  slightly 
waved  at  the  ed^es,  and  with  few  prickles.  As  it 
is  considered  by  some  authors  as  a  species,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  one,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  keep  it  apart.  It  is  propagated  , 
by  budding  or  grafhng  on  the  common  holly, 
'fhere  were  formerly  large  plants  of  this  species 
in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  5s,  each.  At  BoUwyller  and  New 
York  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

2  3.  /.  opaV}A  AiL    The  opaqvLe-leavedf  or  American  Holly. 

JMent^fleation.    Ait  Hort  Kew,  1.  p.  177. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  K  ;  Don*s  MIU.,  8.  p.  17. 

Spnon^meg.       AgrifbUum  TUlgkre  Cla^.  Ftor.  Virgtn.  %  rUoL  jtquitthvaa  Gronoo.  and  WoU,  Ft 

Cor.  841. 
Engravingg.    E.  of  PL,  No.  1884. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  ipedes  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  flat,  coriaceous,  acute,  toothed  in  a  scalloped 
manner,  spiny,  and  glabrous,  but  not  glossv.  Flowers  scattered,  at  the 
base  of  only  those  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  acute. 
Sexes  dioecious.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  H.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  a  mo- 
tive of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes,  according  to 
Pursh,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
Introduced  in  1744.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  scarlet,  round,  and  handsome,  remaining  on  all  the 
winter.  According  to  Rafinesque,  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America 
this  species  forms  a  bush  under  10  ft.  in  height ;  its  medium  height,  in 
favourable  situations,  being  about  40  ft.  This  species  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  variety  of  /.  i4quif5lium.  In  America,  it  is  applied  to 
all  the  uses  which  the  common  holly  is  in  Europe.    It  forms  hedges ;  is  an 
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ornamental  tree  or  shrub  in  gardens;  is  employed  for  onking  birdlime;  and 
the  wood  is  used  in  turnery  and  cabinet^niiuung.  It  is  nropagated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  coomion  holly.  There  is  a  plant  oi  tins  species  in  the 
garden^at  Walton  House  25  ft.  high ;  a  large  one  at  Syon  ;  and  many  fine 
plants  at  White  Knights.  Plants,  in  L^don,  are  U.  6dL  each ;  at  New 
York,  40  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 
Varieties.  There  are  none  in  the  British  gardens ;  but  Rafinesque  mentions 
I.  o.  2  macrodony  with  remote  long  teeth ;  I.  o.  3  iatifoka,  with  broad  ovate 
leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  smaU  teeth ;  I.  o.  4  acmnmdta,  with  narrow 
and  very  sharp  leaves ;  and  L  o.  5  gloSoia,  a  small  plant,  with  a  globose 
foliage.  These  names  are  not  in  Prince's  Catalog ;  but  we  hope  some 
collector  wili  procure  them  firom  their  native  habitats,  and  send  them  to 
England. 

•  4.  /.  (o.)  LAZiFLO^RA  Lom,    The  loose-flowered  Iloliy. 

Uentificaiiim.    Lam  Diet,  5.  p.  147. ;  Dec  PkmL«  2.  {x  14.  ;  Doa*s  Mia,  fiL  dl  17. 

SjynomrmeM.    A  TaffeCy  of  /.  aplUM,  acoordkig  to  NutUl,  Dee. ;  I  ^quifubam  Moda  Uria  WmM 

Spec  C^ar.t  Ac.    Learea  ovate.  aiiHiateiy  toothed,  ipiny,  eoriaccoua,  gUbroua.    8ti|»lea  awtahaped. 
Pedundea  looiriy  brancbed,  beating  many  flowen,  and  plaoed  in  a  scattered  manon'  above  the 


m.  {Dec  PmL^  ii.  p,  14.)    Dcacribed  by 


axib  of  tbe  leaves.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  acute.    Ftattvellbv. 

Punb  as  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  lower  gnmth  than  L  op&ca  ;  ibund  in  Carolina,  in  sbady  sandy 
woods,  with  whitnh  flowers,  and  yelkmuh  red  berrica.  It  produces  its  flowers  ip  May  and  June, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1811.  We  have  not  seen  this  sort,  but  think  it.  In  all  proba- 
bility, only  a  variety.    Seedaof  itareadvertiaedia  Mr.  Chailwood*8CSBAiAv«rat4a.a4uart. 

B.  Leaves  toothed^  serrated^  or  crenaie,  but  not  sjnny, 
«  5.  /.  CASsfNB  Ait.    The  Cassine-£it^,  or  hroad'4eaved  Dakoon^  Holly. 

Lp:  17 

MUi.  Dkt..  Na  a  ;  /. 
ML;  the  Caasinaof  the  Anaericaa 


Ait  Hort  Kew,  pi  TIO. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  fiL  p:  14. ;  Daa*»  Mia,  SL  p.  17. 
j<quifblium  caioltntose  Gatesft.  Car.,  1. 1.  31.;  /.  caroUni&na 


I  Limk.  Eimm.,  L  p.  14&;  LDmko&»yfaiL  FL  Car., 
Indiana,  Riffim. 
Sngramng$.    Cateib.  Car.,'L  1 31. ;  E.  of  PL,  Na  IflSS. 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-lancec^te,  sharply  sawed,  flat ;  the  midribs, 
petioles,  and  branchlets  glabrous;  the  flowers  upon  lateral  coryrobosely 
branched  pedundes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  from 
8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height;  a  native  of  Lower  Carolina  and  Florida,  in  shady 
swamps;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1700.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white;  they  are  produced  in  August,  and  are  succeeded  by 
round  red  berries  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  holly.  The 
berries  continue  on  the  trees  the  most  part  of  the  %rinter,  untouched  by 
birds ;  and,  being  of  a  bright  red,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  arbutus,  they  make  a  fine 
appearance,  both  in  their  native  country  and  in  ^  ^  ]g4 

England.     The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  this 
species  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  the  same  pur- 

K>ses  as  those  of  J.  vomitdria  and  /.  Dahodn, 

Phis  species  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  collec- 
tions :  there  is  a  specimen  of  it,  10  ft.  high,  in  ^ 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  small 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  commonly  propagated  by  seeds ;  but  it  will 
also  strike  by  cuttings,  or  it  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  holly.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
cost  2s,  6d.  each ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar,  and 
seeds  2  dollars  a  quart. 

"'^i  I.  C.  itmgustifhtia  {fig.  181),  with  oblong.lanceolate  sub. 
entire  leavea,  ia  mentioned  in  the  Nowmsu  Du  Ham^ 

m  6.  /.  ANOUSTiFo^UA  WUld,    The  narrow-leaved  Holly. 

IdtniifleaHan.    WUld.  Enum.,  1.  p.  172. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  14. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  pi  17. 

a^tumgmeM.    I.  myrtifMia  Wott,  CaroLy  Ml.,  N.  Duh.,  and  Lodd.  Cat. }  /.  roamarinilMia  Laim.  lU., 

1.  p.  356, 
EngraviKgi.    N.  Duh.,  1. 1  4.  i  and  wufig.  185. 

K  N   4 
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FART  lit. 


Spec.  Ckar,^  S^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  sawed 
at  the  tip,  rather  revolute  in  the  margin;  the 
midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  glabrous.  Flowers 
in  stalked  lateral  cymes.  (Dec.  Prod,^  ii.  p.  14.) 
An  evergreen  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  hi^, 
found  in  deep  swamps  from  Virginia  to  Geoi^ia, 
and  introduced  in  1806.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  June ;  the  berries  are  globular  and 
red.  A  veiy  handsome  species,  but  not  verv 
common.  There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  and  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  /.  myrtif6lia. 

VariHy, 

A  I.  a.  S  Ugutirif^ia  Fh.,  with  oblong,  orate,  entire  leftvee,  if 

Sivm  by  Punh,  who  doabtt  wbelber  it  may  not  be  a 
Iftinct  speciei. 

±  7.  J.  vomito'ria  Ait,    The  emetic  Holly,  or  South  Sea  Tea, 

Jdaaificatkm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  878. ;  Dec  Proit,  2.  p.  14. ;  Don*a  MiU.,  8.  pi  17. 
a^noHumet.    J.  Cattlne  vhn  WalL  Carol.,  241 .:  /.  /igiictrina  Jaeg.  Coll,  4  p.  105 .  Icon,  Bjkt., 

1 310.,  WendL  Hort.,  1 31. ;  Cauine  Perdgua  Mill.  Icon.,  t  Sa  f.  2.  :7.  Ca»*hM  Michx.  Fl..  1.  p.  2». ; 

/.  re\\^lMiBart.Fl.  Virg.,  69.:  /.  flondina  Lam.  JU.,  No.  1731.;  Houx  apalach&ne  -FV-. ;  tnie 

CaM^ne.  Cantoa,  Ftoridani  the  Yapon,  Firginian  ;  the  evergreen  Cantea,  or  CaMiobcrry  Bush, 

Eng. 
Engravingi.    Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  310. }  WendL  Hort,  t  SL ;  MUL  Fig.,  t  8&  £  2. ;  and  our^.  I8& 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  ob- 
tuse at  both  ends,  crenately  sawed,  and,  with 
the  branchlets,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  subses- 
sile  lateral  umbels.  (^Dcc.  Prod.,  ii.  JP.  14.) 
An  elegant  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  Florida, 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  in  moist  shady  places, 
Rowing  to  the  height  of  12ft.  or  15  ft,  and 
introduced  in  1700.  The  flowers,  which  are 
whitish,  are  produced  in  June;  and  the  ber- 
ries, which  resemble  in  colour  those  of  the 
common  holly,  remain  on  the  tree  all  the 
winter.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller,  and  in 
several  other  wardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  till  the  severe  winter  of  1769,  when 
most  of  the  plants  of  it  were  destroyed.  Other  plants  were  afterwards 
raised  from  seed,  and  they  have  ever  since  resisted  the  cold  of  ordinary 
winters  without  covering.  In  the  first  edition  of  Du  Hamely  it  is  stated, 
that  this  species  had  been  a  long  time  cultivated  by  the  Chevalier  Jansen, 
in  his  garden  at  the  Barricre  Chaillot,  at  Paris.  Rafinesque  states  that  the 
true  cassena  is  reckoned  a  holv  plant  by  many  of  the  southern  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  being  used,  during  their  religious  rites  and  solemn 
councils,  to  clear  the  stomach  and  the  head.  Women  are  forbidden 
to  use  it.  For  these  purposes  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  collected 
with  care,  and,  when  dried,  form  an  article  o^  trade  among  the  tribes.  They 
often  parch  or  scorch  slightly  the  leaves  before  using  them.  1*^^/  are 
inodorous,  the  taste  is  sub-aromatic  and  fervid,  and  they  are  useful  in 
stomach  fevers,  diabetes,  small-pox,  &c.,  as  a  mild  emetic ;  but  the  Indians' 
black  drink  is  a  strong  decoction  of  them,  and  a  violent,  though  harmless, 
vomitive.  In  North  Carolina,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-side  swamps, 
having  no  good  water  to  drink,  purify  it,  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  cassena 
(perhaps  Fib6mum  cofAnoides),  and  use  it  constantly  warm,  as  the 
Chinese  do  their  daily  tea.  J.  Daho6n  and  /.  Cassine  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  cassena;  and  many  other  shrubs  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately 
for  making  the  black  drink :  for  example,  the  Catsine  ramuldsa  of  the  Flora 
ofLovwana,  (Raf.  Med,  Flor,^  L  p.  9.)  The  use  made  of  the  leaves  in 
Carolina  and  Florida,  by  the  native  Indians,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  this  species  was  the  Paraguay  tea  mentioned  in  Martyn's  MUier,  on 
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the  authority  of  M.  Freaer:  bat  the  ■pectes  which  prodnoet  that  article 
is  the  /.  paraguariensis  Lam,^  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  /.  romi- 
tdria  is  not  very  common  in  British  collections ;  but  there  are  plants  of 
it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Price,  at  New  York,  1  dolhir  a  plant,  and  seeds  2  doUars  a  quart. 

C.  Leave$  qtdte  enHre,  or  nearly  so. 

i  8.  J.  CANABiE^Nsis  Pw.    The  Canary  Itkmd  HoUy. 

MemUfUaihn.    Foir.  SuppL,  3.  p.  67 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  pi  14. ;  Don**  M UL,  2.  pk  la 

Spec.  Char.,  tc  Loitm  orate-lanoMlate,  tat,  xathgr  aeate,  attfic,  tfiomj.  Flovvra  in  axillary 
umbels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Pedunde  loofcr  Uiaa  the  pctfotet.  FnH  binck.  (Dec  Prod.,  U.  p.  M) 
Flowers  white,  trulj  dksdous.  (Dom*t  MIIL,  iL  pu  19.)  An  ercnrecn  tnc^  «  Bative  of  th« 
CanaiT  IsUnds,  tetindueed  to  laSOL  Hie  fruit  of  this  i|wdes  it  aid  to  be  black.  WehavaMt 
seen  the  plant 


m  9.  L  Daho&s  Wall.    The  Dahoon  HoUy. 

Idemtffieaihn.    Walt  FL  Carol,  9*1. :  Dec  Prod.,  £.  pk  K  ;  Doii*lilCllL,£.  pi  UL 

Summr^.    /.  GscriJurWilld.  HortBerL.LtSL 

Engraving.    WOkL  Hort.  BeroUn.,  t  3L,  under  the  name  of  /.  Cksstor. 

Spec  Cbar,^  S^c,  Leaves  lanceolately  elliptical,  nearly  entire,  almost  rerolute 
in  the  margin ;  the  midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  villous.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbose  panicles,  that  are  upon  lateral  and  terminal  peduncles. 
(^Dec,  Prod^  ii.  p.  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  found  in 
open  swamps  from  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  introduced  in  1726.  Li  British 
^dens,  it  erows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  producing  its  white  Bowers 
in  May  and  June,  which  are  succeeded  by  bories,  which  become  red  in 
September.  The  leaves  oi  this  species  are  very  numerous,  and  resemble 
those  of  Zautus  Borboma.  In  America,  as  already  noticed  under  No.  7., 
they  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  7^  lex  vomitbria.  The  species  is  scarce 
in  British  gardens,  and  seldom  ripens  fruit.  It  is  most  commonly  kept  in 
green-houses  or  pits ;  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mile  End 
Nursery,  which  was  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  30  ft.  in  diameter.  It  had 
stood  there  many  years,  without  the  slightest  protection.  Plants,  in 
London,  are  2i.  6«f.  each,  and  seeds  6«.  a  quart;  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is 
a  green-iiouse  plant,  3  francs  each;  at  New  York,  where  it  reqinres  pro- 
tection during  winter,  1  dolhir. 

«  L  D.  2  ^muifhUa  Nutt  has  Icares  large,  cttintieal.  acnUsh.  aad  pedicels  doofated,  aad  omally 
^.flowered.    It  is  a  aattve  of  Easlen  Florida,  and  almost  c 


A  pp.  L   Hardy  Species  of  Y  lex  not  yet  introduced. 

TieModordia  Hamat  in  D.  Don's  Frod.  PL  Nep.,  p.  18D.,  Is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  si 
scented  flowers,  which  would  be  a  reiy  desirable  addition  to  the  species  cultiTsted  in  British  gan 
I .  cum^fMa  Lin.  Spec.,  18L,  b  a  natlTC  of  North  America,  of  wbich  very  little  U  known ;  and  there 
is  a  ▼aiiety  of  it  (L  c  bimarUn$i$,  said  to  be  a  natlTC  of  Buenos  Avres)  which  grows  to  the  beigbt 
or  10  ft.  L  VguMtrifbtid  O.  Don,  the  /.  angustlfMia  of  Nuttali  (On.,  dmer.^  I.  p.  tW.).  !•  mtd  to  be 
an  evergreen  shrub  of  Virginia  and  Georgia }  and  ▼err  probablr  Is  the  same  as  /.  angustiAUa  of 
WillcL  Na  &  L  nepaUntig  Spreng.  (the  /.  ellfptica  of  D.  Don)  is  a  Nepal  sbrubL  growing  to  the  height 
of  8ft.  As  all  these  species  are  erersreens,  ihey  would  form  a  most  desfaiUe  additloa  to  our 
woody  plants  of  that  kinidl,  more  especially  the  /.  odoiAta. 

App.  iL  Species  of  Vlex  which  may  probably  be  found  half-hardy. 

I.  dipifrena  WalL  Is  an  erergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  Nepal  and  Chinese  Tastanr,  growing  to  the 
height  of  12  ft,  and  bearing,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common  holly, 
esnccially  when  covered  with  its  chisters  of  scarlet  berries  Id  November  and  December.  I.  etedim 
WalL  and  I.  terrhta  Royle  are  both  lofty  Nepal  species,  certainly  half*  hardy,  and  pnitiably  quite 
hardy.  (ITteil,  pi  175.;   L  Feriulo  Ait.,  the  7.  mader^nsis  of  Um.,  (Jig.  187.)  b  a  low  tree  of  Madeira, 


common  in  our  green-DOUses ;  but,  according  to  tbe  Nouweam  Du  Bama^  it  is  much  hardier  than  Is 
generally  imagined,  and  will  stand  the  open  air  as  well  as  Uie  common  myrtle  There  is  a  plant  of 
It  grafted  on  the  common  holly,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  wbich  has  stood 
out  for  several  winters  as  a  standard,  in  the  garden,  without  the  slightest  aeotectlon.  L  ddmimii*  Sims 
(BoL  Mag,,  SMS.,  and  our  fig.  18&)  is  an  evergreen  tree,  shout  SO  n.  bign,  from  China,  introduced  in 
ISliu  L  Meropk^Ua  G.  Don  Is  a  tree  of  Si)  ft.  high,  from  Japan,  not  yet  Introduced,  and  considered  bv 
some  •»  only  a  variety  of  the  common  holly.  I.  maeropkgUa  b  a  Japan  tree.  L  etUptiea  R  &  et  KuntD 
is  a  native  of  Peru ;  and  also  I.  §coptttibnan  and  I.  rupleola  of  the  same  authors :  the  two  latter  are  trees ; 
and,  if  they  could  be  made  to  endure  the  open  air  In  Britain,  would  be  most  desirable  additions. 
L  nltbria  Pert,  b  an  evergreen  shrolu  a  native  of  Peru  or  New  Granada,  on  the  highest  moniu 
tains  ;  end,  in  all  nrobaliility,  b  quite  hardy.  L  enuargindia  Thunb.  and  L  ertnAla  Thnnbi  are 
natives  of  Japan.  I.  serrdia  lliunbL  and  L  Ust^fhUa  Tbunhi  are  also  natives  of  Japan  :  tiie  latter 
is  a  tree  growing  to  tbe  height  of  fO  ft.  I.  w^tmdei  Thunbi  et  Kunth  b  a  natlvt  of  New  Oraaada, 
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OD  mounUiniL  I.  oiidtka Lin.  Spec.no.,  is  «  aative  of  the  Em!  Indiei.  L  ImUgra  Thunlx  aod 
I.  ftdtuda  TbunU  are  Japen  •hrubi.  L  bmmeUotdes  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  tree  of  Peru.  A  number  of 
these  species  are  introduoed,  and  occasionaUT  to  be  found  in  our  green-bouses ;  and  the  otben^ 
if  tbey  could  be  procured,  would  doubtless  thilTe  in  the  open  air  in  the  wannest  parts  of  Deronshire 
and  Cornwall,  and,  perhaps,  at  least  half  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood 'of  Londoa  I.  paraguariimtit 
Lamb.  Pin.,  vol.  S.,  Appi,  t.  2.,  and  our^.  ISftj  though  conunonl;r  treated  as  a  store  plant,  n^hc 


possibly  succeed 


»  orange  tree. 


and,  perhaps,  at  least  half  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  'of  Londoa  I. 
ol.  S.,  Appi,  t.  2.,  and  ourAg.  isa.  though  conunonlv  treated  as  a  stoi 
xl  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Dieronsiiire,  against  a  wall,  as  well  as  the  ora 
aflbrds  what  is  called  the  Panwuay  tn,  from  which  the  Jesuits  of  I 
V  ivTotue.  The  leaves  azei  used  in  Faiiiguay,  La  Plata,  ChiH.  Peru,  anck  v«uw>  »y  ■» 
I  of  persons,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  by  infusion  in  a  pot,  called  tmaUt  firom  the  spout  of 
the  tea  is  drunk,  with  or  without  a  little  sugar  or  lemon  Juice.  The  Creoles  drink  the  inlbsion 
■d  nerer.eat  until  they  hare  taken  some  of  it  If  the  water  is  suflkred  to  icnain 
res,  the  decoction  becomes  as  black  as  ink.     The  pipe  to  the  mate,  or  teapot, 

I,  is  perforated  with  holes  at  the  top,  to  prevr-*  — *^ — ' —  "•- • — '    "  "^  ^ 

the  surfkoe.    Tht  whole  party  is  supplied  by  I 


long  on 

called  a  bambiUa, 

which  swims  on 


rent  swalJbwing  the  pulverised  herti^ 

handing  the  mate  and  pipe  tnn  one 

The  leaves,  when  green. 


to  another,  filling  up  the  maie  with  hot  water  as  fiut  as  it  is  drunk  out 

taste  somewhat  like  mallow  leaves :  they  are  prerared  fbr  use  by  being  parched,  and  ahnotrt  pul^ 
verised ;  aOer  which  they  are  packed  up  for  sale.  The  aromatic  bitteraess  which  the  herb  possesses 
when  first  prepared  is  partly  diMipated  by  carriage.  The  principal  harvest  of  the  herb  is  made  in  the 
eastern  part  or  Paraguav,  and  about  the  mountains  of  Marac^a ;  but  it  is  also  cultivated  in  the 
marshy  valleys  which  intervene  between  the  hills.  The  people  boast  of  innumerable  qualities 
which  this  herb  possesses :  it  is  oerUinly  aperient  and  diuretic;  but  the  other  qualities  attributed 
to  it  are  rather  doubCftiL  Like  opium.  It  gives  sleep  to  the  restless,  and  spirit  to  the  torpid;  and, 
like  that  drug,  when  once  a  haUt  is  contracted  of  uslna  it,  it  is  difficult  to  leave  it  off;  and  the 
elftct  of  it  on  the  constitution  is  shnilar  to  that  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquor. 
iDom's  MOLt  iL  p.  la  ;  and  Mag.  Nat.  BitL,  vol  v.  a  &  and  p.  9.)  Pbmts  of  this  species  were  in. 
traduced  into  &igland  in  1888,  and  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  collections. 

Genus  III. 


QQ 


PRrNOS  L.    Thb  Pbinos,  or  Wintbb  Berby.    Lm.  Sytt.  Hexdndria 

MoDOg^nia,  or  Polygamia  Dioe^cia. 

UenHfieaikm.    Lia  Gea,  Na  461. :  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  1&  ;  Don*s  Mill,  2.  p.  9a 
SvNoi^^fMff.    Agtela  Adam.  Fam.,  8L  p.  166. ;  Apalancbe,  Fr. ;  Winterbcere,  Ger. 
DeHvatioa.     From  urtnot,  the  Greek  name  for  the  holly,  which  the  present  genus  much  resembles ; 
or,  according  to  others,  from  prion,  a  saw,  on  account  Of  the  serrated  leaves  of  the  species.    The 
species  are  deciduous  or  eveisreen  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  firom  2  ft.  to  8  ft  in  height, 
fonning  compact  upright  bushes,  densely  clothed  with  foliage. 

J  i,    Prinoides  Dec 


Sectional  Characteristic.    Flowers  usually  4— 5-cleft.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  16.) 
•  1.  P.  DBCi^DUUs  Dec,    The  deciduous  Winter  Berry. 


Dec  Prod.,  2L  a  1&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  a  17. :  Don*s  Mill,  2.  a  20. 
riexprindldet  Au.  Hori.  Kem.,  2.  p.  27a ;  riex  decfdua  Weii.  FL  Carol.,  24L 


aywMsymcs. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.    Leaves  deciduous,  elliptic-lanceolate,  tapered  to  the  petiole, 
shallowly  sawed ;  the  midrib  villous  beneath ;  the  peduncles  axillary ;  those 
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of  the  male  flowers  sereral  to|[etiier ;  of  the  female  ones,  m^j.  Berries  red. 
(Dec.  Prod»,  ii.  p.  16.)  A  deoduous  shrub,  srowing  to  the  be^t  of  4  ft. ;  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  on  rocky  dndjr  banks 
of  rivers ;  and  introduced  in  1736.  It  produces  iu  white  flowers  m  June 
and  July,  which  aHe  succeeded  by  large  cAnson  berries.  Plants  of  the 
species  are  in  Loddiges's  Nursery,  under  the  WDoe  of  /.  /rrinbldew 
Variety.  T.  d.  2  €e4iodkt,  Plesi  sstiyilis  Lmm.  The  adult  leaves  gidbroua 
on  both  surfaces.  (Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  17.) 

A  2.  P.  AMBi'ouus  MuJut,    The  amlnguous.  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.    Micbx.  FL  Bor.  Amt.,  fiL  p.  «&  ;  Dw.  Prod.,  8.  pi  17. ;  Don'k  MUL,  &  pi  90. 
Sumonjpne.    Cat*)ne  carolini^jui  fFaU.  FL  CutrcL^y.  9I£. 
Emgramngt.    WaU.  DemL  Brit,  t  89. ;  and  oiajlg.  19a 

Spec.  Char.y  4rc.  Leaves  dedduons,  oval,  aouHiiHite  to 
both  ends;  both  adult  ones  and  young  ones  glabrous 
in  every  part.  Peduncles  of  the  nmle  flowers  crowded 
together  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  branchJets ;  of  the 
female  ones,  singly.  (Dec.  Pt^d.^  ii.  p.  17.)  A  deci- 
duous shrub,  found  in  sandy  wet  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  svramps,  fW>m  New  Jersey  to  Carolina;  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  Introouced  in  1812.  The 
leaves  are  subimbricate-eerrated,  acute  at  the  apex,  and 
the  berries  small,  round,  smooth,  and  red.  There  is  a 
handsome  plant  of  this  spedes  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  which,  in  1835,  was  5  ft.  high.  It  is  of  easy 
culture  in  any  free  soil,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers. 
Plants,  in  London,  are  1«.  M.  each ;  at  New  York,  37| 
cents  each. 


§  ii.   Ageria  Dec. 

ana 

SecHonal  CharacteritticM.    Flowers  usually  6-cleft.    Leaves  deciduous.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  iL  p.  17.) 

A  3.  P.  vERTiciLLA^TUs  L.    The  whoried  Winter  Berry. 

IdaUifleatum.    Lin.  Spec..  47L  ;  Dee.  Prod.,  9.  pi  17. j  Don*»  MUL.S.  vJO. 

Synonume*.  P. /wdifuUiu  WKML  ^immn.,  p.  991 ;  P.  OroD&vi/  Ificbx.  FL  Bor.  ABMr.,  1  p.  9881 ;  P. 

oonf^rtus  Mttnck  ;  P.  frunUbHaf  Ijodd.  Cat. 
Engrmringg.    Wati.  Dend.  Brit,  t  30. ;  Duh.  Ailx,  1. 1  tSL ;  aad  oarjig.  19L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminate, 

sawed,  pubescent  beneath.     Male  flowers  in  axillary 

umbel-shaped  fascicles;  the  femide  ones  aggregate; 

the  flowers  of  both  sexes  6-parted.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  17.)    A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 

8fr.;   a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 

Viiginia,  in  wet  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches. 

Litroduced  in  1736.    The  flowers  are  white,  and  are 

produced  from  June  to  August.    The  berries  are  red 

or  crimson,  turning  purplish  when  ripe.    There  are 

two  handsome  plants  of  this  species  in  Loddiges's 

arboretiun,  7  ft.  high,  one  of  which  is  under  the  name 

of  P.  j9runH5lius.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 

are  U.  6d.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents;  at 

New  Yoric,  25  cents,  and  seeds  50  cents  a  quart. 

m  4.  P.  du'bius  G.  Don.    The  doubtful  Winter  Berry. 

Sifnonymet.    P.  amblguut  Pwr$k  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  220. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ae.    Leaves  deciduoiM,  ovaL  acuminated  at  both  enda,  nrocrooately  lerrated,  pubea- 
«ent  bcoeaih.    Flowen,  4-^cl«ft;  maw  ones  crowded  at  the  botton  of  the  branches;  fenuule  ooef 
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•0IIU17. '  Berriet  red,  Uigtr  than  thoie  at  P.  vcrttdlUtUu.  (D&m'*  MML,  ii.  p.  90.)  A  dedduoiu 
shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  It  ft.  In  aandv  woodc,  and  on  the  borders  of  swamm. 
finom  New  Jersey  to  Carolina  ;  introduced  In  1796 :  pradudng  Us  white 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  which  are  tuooeedcd  by  red  hemes,  larger 
than  those  of  P.  vertlcinMiis.  -»      • 

m  5,  P.  hMviQA>tV8  Purth.    The  smooth-Jeaved  Winter 
^  Berry. 

IdnO^fieaHim.    Pursh  FL  Sept  Amer.,  1.  p.  asa  ;  De<x  Prod.,  fiL  pi  17. ; 

DonsMUL,2.p.2a 
Engravings.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  £8. ;  and  our>1^.  19S. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  sawed, 
the  teeth  directed  forwards,  acuminate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  except  on  the  nerves  beneath,  where 
they  are  slightly  pubescent;  upper  surface  elossv. 
Flowers  6-cleft ;  the  male  ones  scattered ;  the  female 
ones  axillary,  solitary,  almost  sessile.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  17.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
8  ft.  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  New  York  to 
Virginia ;  introduced  in  1812.  The  flowers  are  white ; 
and  the  berries  large,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The 
plant  of  this  species  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  was  4  ft.  high  in  1835, 

m  6.  P.  LANCBOLAh'us  PuTih.     The  lanceolatC'^n^/f  Winter  Berry. 

Ideni&leaHon.    Pursh.  FL  Sept  Amer.,  S.  p.  87.;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  17. ;  Don's  Mill, 2.  p.  90. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  remotely  and  very  slightly  ser- 
rulate, smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Male  flowers  aggregate,  triandrous ;  female 
ones  mostly  in  pairs,  pedunded,  and  6-cleft.  {Dec.  Prod,y  ii.  p.  17.)  A 
deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.;  a  Native  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  Carolina  and  Georgia;  introduced  in  1811.  The  flowers  are 
white ;  and  the  berries  are  small,  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The  plant  in 
Loddiges's  arboretum  is  8  ft.  high. 

§  iii.    Wintirlia  Mcench. 


a 


DeriiMtion.    Probably  from  the  name  of  some  botanist 

Sectional  CharacteritHct.  Flowers,  for  the  most  part,  6-cIeft.  Leaves  perma- 
nent, {Dec,  Prod^  ii.  p.  17.) 

m  7.  P.  GLA^BEB  L,    The  glabrous  Winter  Berry. 

JdaUyieaiion.    Un.  Spec.,  471 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  Sa 

JSngravkig.    The  figure  under  this  name  in  Wats.  Dend.,  t  S7.,  is  that  of  P.  corikceos  Pw^tk. 

Spec,  Char,f  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  wedge-shaped  bases, 
coriaceous,  glabrous,  glossy,  somewhat  toothed  at  the  tip.  Flowers  mostly 
three  on  an  axillary  peduncle  that  is  usually  solitary.  Fruit  black.  (Dec, 
Prod.y  ii.  p.  17.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  in  sandy  shady  woods,  from  Canada  to  Florida;  introduced  in  1759, 
and  producing  its  small  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  colour  of 
the  berries  in  this  species  is  black,  and  in  Jersey  they  are  called  ink  berries. 
It  forms  a  very  handsome  shrub,  which,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  has  at- 
tained the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  a  regular  ovate  shape,  densely  clothed  with 
shining  foliage.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2t.  6d,  each ;  at 
Boliwylier,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a 
quart. 

•  8.  P.  ATOMA^Rius  NiOi,    The  atom-^onn^  Winter  Berry. 
ItkntificaHon.    Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  81S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  17. :  Don*s  Mill.,  8.  pi  sa 
Spec.  Char.,  i/c,    ETergreen.    Leaf  oval,  with  the  base  wedge-shaped  and  the  tip  acute,  and  some* 
what  sawed,  ooriaoeous,  bearing  on  the  under  surface  minute  excrescences ;  whence  the  spcdae 
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nmfc  Younger  bnnebetndierdamBiy.  Flowift  nUarr  oa  taftntl  pcdmclML  (IVr.  P^oA, 
ii.  p.  17.)  An  undentarub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft,  in  wood^  and  on  the  fauilu  of  riven  io 
Georgia ;  producing  its  white  flowers  in  July  and  August,  which  are  sacceedtd  by  darlueoloured 
'      -        IntkoduocdlniaaO;  but  i»e  hare  never  Mco  It  taiF' ^ 


m  d.  P.  coftiA^CEUs  Pttrsh*    The  contLceou»4eavcd  Winter  Berry. 

IdemilfUalioiL    Flirsh  FL  Sept.  Ainer.»  1  p.  221.  ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pi  17. ;  Don's  MiiL,  8L  pi  SL 

SMom^meB.    P.  gliber  Wats. 

Engramng.     Wats.  Dend.  BAt.  t  TI.,  under  the  nane  of  P.  glkbcr. 

jjprc.  Olar.,  $c     Evergreen.     Leaf  Unoeotate.  with  a  wedgeohaped  bMO,  eoriaecoos,  glataroM, 

glosrjr,  entire.     Flowers  in  short,  sessile,  axUlary  eorynlis,  many  in  a  oeryHbi  (Iter.  Prodi,  U. 

p.  17.)   A  handsome,  tall,  erenreen  siuub,  haviog  the  genml  aspect  of  Tics  nmkadm  ;  Amum  to 

sandy  woods  near  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Georgia,  and  Introduced  In  laSDi 

Varietiet.    This   species  raries,  with   leaves   broader,  obovatoJanceolate,  and  immtamte;  and 
narrower,  laneeolate,  and  acute,  {pee.  Pro4^  U.  p.  17.) 

App.  L    Other  Species  of  Prlnos  hardt^  or  hatf-hardy. 

p.  dSMkw  Vahl  to  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Mootsenrat,  and  eonsidcnd  as  haidv.  though  not  yet 
Introduced.  P.  nUidms  Vabl  is  also  a  native  of  Montsenrat,  and  is  supposed  Io  requUc  a  greeoJionae. 
There  are  two  stove  q>ecles  described  by  Swarts  natlTes  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  which  aie  trees 
crowing  from  90  ft  to  30  ft.  high,  ney  are  found  on  mountains  in  their  native  countries ;  and 
hence  may,  probably,  be  hardy  enough  to  be  kept  in  British  green- houses,  though  it  to  eustousary 
to  consider  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  stove  plants,  whether  they  are  natives  of  the  hilb 
or  of  the  plains, 


CHAR    XXXV. 

OK  THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER  JIHAMNAy^BiL 

DiSTDfCTirB  Characteristici,  Calyx  4— 5-cleft;  sstivation  valvate.  Corolla 
of  4^5  petals ;  in  some  absent.  Petals  ciicullate,  or  convolute,  inserted  into 
the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4—5,  opposite  the  petals,  perigy  nous.  Ovary 
superior,  or  half-superior,  2-,  3-,  or  4-celIed,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk. 
Ovules  one  in  a  cell,  erect,  as  are  the  seeds.  Fruit  fleshy  and  indehiscent 
or  dry,  and  separating  into  3  divisions.  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  and 
generally  deciduous.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  very  seldom  opposite,  with 
minute  stipules.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal.  (Linal.  Inirod.  to  K,  S.)  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  or  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  India; 
tney  are  ornamental  in  British  gardens  and  shrubberies,  chiefly  from  the 
Tanety  of  their  foliage,  and  from  their  berries ;  but  some  of  them,  as  Ceanothus, 
from  thdr  flowers.  They  are  all  of  easy  culture.  The  genera  containing 
hardy  ligneous  plants  are  sb^  which  are  characterised  as  follows  ^^ 

Zi^ZYPBUS  Taum.  Calyx  spreading,  5-cleft;  its  upper  part  separating  all 
round  from  the  lower,  m  the  manner  as  if  cut  from  it ;  toe  lower  persistent, 
situated  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less.  Petals  5,  upon 
a  glandular  disk  that  is  adnate  to  the  calyx.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of 
the  petals.  Styles  2 — 3, simple.  Fruit  an  ovoid  drupe;  the  nut  2-ceIled, 
rarely  1 — 3-celled.  Seed  suborbicular,  compressed.  Shrubs  or  small  trees. 
Leaves  alternate,  3-nerved.  Stipules  spinescent.  Flowers  axillary.  Drupes 
mucilaginous  and  eatable.  (Dec,  Prod^  u.  p.  19.)  The  species  are  deciduous 
shrubs,  narives  of  Europe  or  Asia,  one  of  them  bearing  eatable  fruit. 

pALiu^us  Toum.  The  flower  like  that  of  Zfzyphus,  except  as  follows. 
Styles  3.  Fruit  dry,' indehiscent,  orbicular,  girded  with  a  broad  mem- 
branaceous wing,  3-«elled.  Seed  ovate.  The  habit  that  of  Zizyphus. 
(Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.)    The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees, 

•  natives  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  highly  ornamental  in  gardens,  from  their 
shining  leaves,  which  are  nerved ;  and  their  abundance  of  rich  greenish 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  rather  a  nngulur  form, 
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They  are  eaaljr  propagated  by  aeedsi  which  they  produce^  in  Britain^  in 
abundance. 
Bbbcbb^m/^  Necker.    Calyx  5-parted,  the  segments  deciduoiis,  the  remaining 

C'on  persistent,  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less. 
is  5f  scale-shaped.  Stamens  inserted  lower  than  the  petals.  Style  1. 
Stigmas  2.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry  drupe ;  the  nut  2-ceUed.  A  shrub,  with* 
out  spines,  somewhat  twining.  Often,  by  defect,  the  sexes  are  diceciotis, 
and  the  fruit  1 -seeded.  (^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.)  The  only  hardy  species 
is  a  twining  deciduous  shrub,  a  natiye  of  Carolina. 

Ara'mnus  Lam.  Calyx  4p-^5-cleft;  often,  with  the  upper  part,  after  the  flow- 
ering, separadnin  from  the  lower  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut,  and  the 
lower  part  persistent,  situate  beneath  the  fruity  and  cohering  with  it  Petals, 
in  some,  absent.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of  the  petals.  Style  2 — 4--cleft. 
Fruit  nearly  dr}',  or  berried.  Cells  2 — 4;  those  m  the  nearly  dry  fruits 
separable,  and  1 -seeded,  or  very  rarely  Speeded.  Seed  oblong,  having  on 
the  outer  side  a  deep  furrow,  that  is  broadest  at  the  base.  Shnibs  or  miall 
trees,  with  the  tips  of  the  branches  becoming  spines,  in  some  instances. 
The  leaves  feather-nerved.  The  stipules  never  converted  into  a  prickle. 
Flowers  often  unisexual.  Fruit  not  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  23.)  The 
species  are  evergreen,  subevergreen,  and  deciduous  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  Europe,  but  some  of  them  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

CohVE^JA  Comm.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped,  5-cleft,  its  base  scarcely  adhering 
to  the  ovary,  which  it  surrounds.  I^ot  any  corolla.  Stamens  5,  ntuated 
between  the  lobes  of  the  calvx :  anthers  with  a  tendency  to  be  1-celled, 
kidney-shaped,  opening  by  a  horseshoe-shaped  furrow.  Style  ending  in  3 
teeth.  Fruit  a  3-ceUed  capsule,  surrounded  by  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Shrubs.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  small,  mostly  opposite.  (Dec.  Prod.,  u. 
p.  28. ;  and  i^on'i  MuL)  The  species  are  spinous  shrubs,  with  few  small 
leaves,  natives  of  Peru  or  Chili,  and  interesting  by  their  peculiarity  of 
appearance,  and  their  flowers. 

CBANoh'Hus  L,  Calyx  5-deft,  bell-shaped;  after  the  flowering,  the  upper 
part  separates  flrom  the  lower  part  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut ;  the 
lower  part  is  persistent,  is  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adheres  to  it  more 
or  less.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  each  with  a  long  daw,  and  hooded :  rarely 
none.  Stamens  projecting  in  front  of  the  petals.  Styles  2 — 3,  united  as 
hiffh  as  the  middle.  Fruit  a  drv  berry,  3-celled,  rarely  2 — l^ielled ;  the 
cdls  pervious  at  the  base;  the  waUs  of  the  consistence  of  paper.  Seed  ovate. 
Shrubs  without  thorns,  with  leaves  ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  29.)  The 
species  are  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs,  from  North  America,  some  of 
tnem  highly  ornamental,  on  account  of  their  flowers.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cutting  of  the  young  wood;  or  by  seeds,  which  are  generally 
impoitecyrom  Amenca,  though  they  are  sometimes  ripened  in  Enghmd. 

• 

Genus  I. 


^^ZYPHUS  Towm.    The  Jujube.    Liu.  SyU.  Pent4ndria  Di-Trig$nia. 

Tourn.  Inst,  t  «!& :  Qmtt,,  Fniet,  1.  p;  4SL ;  Lmm.  IU.,  t  18& ;  Dec  Prod.,  2. 


IdeMetOkm.     Tourn.  Inst,  t  MSL : 
p.  198. ;  Bivnsn-  Mtm.  Rbam.,  p.  47. 

teoivMM.    JuJubler.Fr.:  Judoidorn 

BerUaHon.    FromitxoH/;  the  Arabic  nme  of  Che  lotui. 

t  I.  Z.  vuLOA^Bis  Lam.    The  common,  or  cultivated.  Jujube. 

Ideni^caikm.    Uaa.  DL,  185L  f.  1.;  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  19. ;  Don's  MUL,  8.  p.  83. 

Ammmwmm.      iSh&mniis  Z<syphut  Lim.  Spec.,  S8S.,  Pall.  FL  Rou.,  2.  t  SO. ;    Z.  utlTa  Deif. 

ilrft.,S.  D.  S7S.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1 16.,  but  not  of  Gseit. ;  Z.  Ji^ftAa  MUL  Diet,  Na  1.,  but  not  of 

Lam. :  Jnlubler  cultlv§,  F^. ;  Brustbeeren,  6^. :  Oluggiol.  ItaL 
Sngravitgt.    Um.  Ill,  185.  £  1. }  FtlL  FL  Bms.,  8.  t  6Sl  »  N.  DuHan.  &  1 1&;  and  our  Ar- 191 
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BHAMNA^CKJL       Zl'STPHUS.  ^^^ 


Spec,  Chflr,^  ^.     BrancUets  eUhrous.  193 

Leares  ovate,  retuse,  denticulate  gla-  *" 
brouB»  or,  beneath,  pubescent  aloqg  die 
nerves.  Prickles  not  any,  or  twin,  one 
of  them  recurved.  Drupe  ovate-ob- 
lonff.  A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of 
Syria,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Romef 
during  the  rdgn  of  Augustus.  (Dec, 
Prod,,  u,  p.  19.)  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1640.  In  its  native  country, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  thick  cylindncal  stem,  somewhat 
twisted.  The  bark  is  brown,  and  rather 
chapped.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
pliant,  armed  with  prickles,  zigzag  in 
their  direction ;  the  prickles  at  the  joints 
being  two  of  unequal  size,  of  which  one 
is  almost  straight,  and  the  other  shorter 
and  quite  straight.  The  leaves  are  al- 
ternate and  oval-oblong,  somewhat  hard  and  coriaceous-  The  flowers  are 
nnall,  axillary,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  short  peduncles.  The  fruit  >* 
oval-oblone, resembling  that  of  the  olive;  at  first  green,  afterwards  yellow, 
and  entirely  red  when  ripe.  It  has  a  mOd  and  vinous  taste.  The  pulp 
encloses  a  nut,  having  a  long  point  at  one  of  the  extremities,  and  it  coo- 
tains  two  seeds.  In  the  soutn  of  France,  the  trae  flowers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  flowers  in  autumn,  and  the  fruit  never  arrives 
at  maturity.  In  England,  we  have  only  seen  very  small  plants^  kept  in 
pots,  in  pits. 

Geography,  History,  S^c,  This  tree  is  indi^ous  in  Syria,  and  other  ports 
of  Asia,  idso  in  Greece  (see  p.  165.) ;  and  it  is  cultivated  on  both  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  been  acclimatised  in  Italy  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  different  parts  of  that  country,  as  &r  north  as 
Genoa.  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  jiyube,  says  that  ''this  tree,  and  the  AzetU^ 
rack,  were  imported  into  Italy,  nrom  Africa  and  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  planted  on  the  n^mparts  of  Rome,  where  they  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, torn  their  heads  rising  aJt>ove  the  houses."  Du  Hamel  recommends 
the  tree  to  be  cultivated  generally,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  foltase ; 
and,  in  Languedoc,  on  account  of  its  fruit.  The  taste  of  the  miit  is  somewhat 
add;  but  the  flesh  is  firm,  succulent,  and,  when  dried,  it  makes  a  very 
dmable  sweetmeat.  The  syrup  of  Jujubes  is  emploved  for  abating  fever, 
and  purifying  the  blood;  and  in  coughs  and  catarnis:  lozenges  for  the 
latter  purposes  are  abo  made  of  it.    The  plant  prefers  a  soil  that  is  rather 

a,  to  one  that  is  moist;  and,  when  once  established,  it  is  by  no  means 
\e  to  suffer  from  the  winters  of  Paris.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  whether  of  young  or  old  trees;  or  by  suckers,  which  it  throws  up 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Seeds  may  also  be  procured  of  it  from  Italy.  We 
have  seen  the  fi^t  on  th^  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  Gels,  at  Paris,  in  1828; 
and  gathered  it  in  that  of  Signor  di  Negro,  at  Genoa,  in  1819.  In  1835,  there 
were  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Fulhun  Nursery. 

A  2.  Z,  siNE^NSis  Lam.    The  Chinese  Jujube. 

Jdemt^Uaikm.    Lam.  Diet,  a  fk.  318. ;  Deo.  Prod.  9.  p.  la ;  Don't  HilL,  fiL  pi  S«. 

Sgmm^me.    JZh&mnua  Zisjrphus  Lomr,  FL  Cock.,  158. 

Spec.  Ckar.  ^.  Bnnchlets  jmbcicent  Leaves  ovulMAAong,  acute,  serrate,  claliroui,  cxoepk 
beneath,  along  the  nenres.  Prickles  twin,  straightiah,  diverging.  Petals  redexed.  Dmpcs  ovate. 
Reputed  U>  be  a  nattve  of  China,  apparently  on  the  authoritv  of  the  Paris  Garden  ;  tmt  it  is  a 
miestion  whether  correctly.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  19.)  Introduced  into  Rngland  in  1818,  and 
deeeribed  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  as  requiring  protection  during  winter  in  the  Paris  Garden. 
The  name  is  in  Loddigc8*s  Cataloguet  but  the  plant  in  tbelr  aiboretum  w«a  dcad.in  1835^  and  we 
have  never  seen  It 
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in  the  north  nt  Africa,  In  Palottine,  kn  £thtopia,  and  in  E^yyiL  tntniduf 
are  TellowUh  green ;  the  fruit  oblong,  alwuc  the  siae  or  a  bloe,  with  a  pic 
UMd  as  food  by  the  inhabiUnU  of  E^ypt  and  Arabia.     H&Melqul»t  thini 
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•  S.  Z.  spiNa-Chri^st/-  Wilid.    Christ^s  Thorn  Jujube. 

IdefUfficaiiom.    WUkL  Spec..  1.  p^  1105.  j  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  sa  :  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  24. 

Svnon^meM.  Jthinnus  8plna.6hrist/  Lin.  Spec.,  882.,  Deaf.  Fl  Aa,  1  pi  901.  /niimnus  Jfabiem 
Forsk.  JElgyp^  ^Oi..  but  not  of  lin. ;  Z.  alVickna  Mm.  Diet.,  Vo.  4.i  Z.  ;Nafica  Lam.  Diet., 
3.  p.  S20.  i  mica  Alp.  £^.,  2.  t.  4.  p.  la  ;  (£n6plia  spinhsa  Bauk.  Pin.,  477.  Ger.  Smac  Jppemd., 
t  i60&.  ;  ChrUtkrooen  Judendom,  Oer. 

EngroHmgt,    Alp.  Eg.,  2.  t.  4.  p.  la ;  Oer.  EoMc.  Append.,  t  ieO&. 

Spec.  Char.t  ^e.  LeaTes  orate,  obtuse,  toothed,  gLubrous,  or,  beneath,  pubescent  Prickles  twin, 
spreaiting,  one  straight,  the  other  rather  i»curvcd.  Flowers  dlspoHod  upon  peduncles,  that  are 
corymbosely  divided,  and  villosely  tofmentose.  Dnipca  orate-globoaeL  Inb«blts  the  north  or 
AMc4  and  Palestine.    (Dec  Prod.,  \l^90.)    A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  heisbt  of  8  ft. 

■     *  *"  ■  '     '~'^'     '     -    .  •- «    ^     Introduced  in  1739.    Theilowcrs 

pleasant  subacid  taste,  and 

,  „..  .  links  that  this  is  the  tree 

At>m  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  taken  Which  was  put  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour  during  the 
cnicitt::ion  ;  but  the  more  general  on'oion  is  in  favour  of  Paliiirus  acule4tus.  Linnsnis  raised  it 
fh>m  seeds  sent  by  H^stelquist,  and  Miller  cuUirated  it,  in  17^.  A-om  seeds ;  but  we  have  oevcr 
seen  the  pbmt,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  is  now  to  be  procured  in  England. 

Varietif, 

mZ.  S.  2  inermu  Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  20. — Thb  has  no  prickles,  and  its 
leaves  are  larger,  aud  very  obtuse. 

i  4.  Z.  inco'rva  Roxb,    The  incurved-^rptVt/ Jujube. 

IdmUkaikm.    Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  S34^ ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  2a  ;  Don-k  ITilL,  2.  pi  25. 

agman^me.    2L  panlculkta  HamiX/.  If55. 

Spec  Char.,  ^.  I^eaves  oval,  obtusely  acuminate,  crenulate.  5-nerved,  oblique  at  the  base.  Petiolea 
and  nerves  pubescent  Prickles  solitary,  or  twin,  with  one  incurved.  Flowers  with  the  style  parted 
half-way  down,  disponed  In  bifld  pedunded  cymes.  {Dee.  ProtL,  II  p.  SO.)  A  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft. ;  a  native  of  Upper  Nepal,  and  introduced  in  1821  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish 
green,  and  appear  in  August  and  September :  they  are  succeeded  by  small,  round,  dark  purple 
fhatt.    We  have  never  seen  tlie  plant. 

•  5.  Z.  PLEXuo'sA  WtdL     The  flexible  Jiyube. 

UenttfieaHOi,    Wall  in  FL  Ind.,  2.  p.  S65. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p^  25w 

gpee.  Char.t  ^-  A  smooth  shrub,  with  splnv  flexible  branches,  and  unarmed  straight  branchlcta. 
Prickles  twin,  one  very  long  and  straight,  the  other  recurved.  Leaves  lanceolate,  obtuse,  crenate, 
smooth.  Flowers  axillary,  usu4lly  soUUrv.  Style  deeply  bifid.  (Don's  MOL.  iL  pi  25.)  A  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  It  is  considered  an  elegant  plant,  with  mahogany, 
coloured  prickles,  and  solitary  yellowish  flowers,  rather  huge.  It  was  introduced  in  1820}  but  we 
hKft  not  seen  the  plant 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  qfZizypAtcs  already  introduced. 

Z.  Ldfsis  Lam.,  the  Ahimnus  7^us  of  Unnaus,  {Dexf.  Act 
Par.,\T98, 1 21.;  Skaw't  Apr.,  Na  652./.  63SL;  and  our;^.  ISM.)  Uie 
lotoe  of  the  Lotophagi, is adeciduous shrub,  fk-om  S ft  to  4ft.  in 
height,  of  considerable  interest,  and  eminently  deserving  of  a 
place  against  a  conservative  wall  It  la  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  especiaUy  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  in  a 
tract  called  Jereed,  which  was  formerly  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi. It  has  the  habit  of  the  Ahamnus,  and  the  flowers  of 
the  common  Juiube ;  but  the  fhiits  are  smaller,  rounder,  and 
aweeter,  being  about  the  siie  of  sloes,  and  containing  bu-ge 
atones :  they  are  borne  on  every  part  of  the  plant  like  goose* 
berries,  and  have  a  purplish  tinge.  The  fisrinaceous  pulp  is  s^ 
parated  from  the  stone,  and  Uld  by  for  winter  use.  Its  flavour 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  flgs  or  dates.  A  kind  of  wine  is 
made  ftom  the  ftult  by  expressing  the  juice,  and  diluting  it 
with  water;  but  it  will  not  Keep  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  convert  the  fruits  Into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  for  some  days  to  the  sun,  anfl  aftei^ 
wards  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar,  until  the 
flutnaceous  part  Is  separated  fkom  the  stones.  Tike  meal 
thus  produced  is  then  mixed  with  a  litUe  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which,  when  dried  In 
the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest  gingerbread.  The  stonoa  are  afterwards  put 
Into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  shaken  about,  so  as  to  separate  the  farina  which  may  sdll  adhere  to  them. 
This  communicatee  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded 
millet,  it  forms  a  pleasant  liquor,  called  fimdi^  which  is  the  common  breakfast,  in  many  parts  of 
Lndamar,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  The  fhiit  is  collected  by  spreading  a  cloth 
upon  the  ground,  and  beating  the  branches  with  asUck.  The  lotos  of  the  Lotophagi  must  not  be 
eonfounded  with  the  l^gyptian  lotoa,  which  is  the  JVymphc'a  JLhtus ;  with  the  lotos  of  Homer  and  Dioa. 
corides,  which  is  a  species  of  THfbllum :  with  the  lotos  of  Hippocrates,  which  Is  the  Cgltb  austrilis : 
or  with  the  lUlian  lotos,  which  is  the  IMosp^ros  Lhtus.  {Don^t  MUi.,  IL,  p.  94l)  FUnts  of  this  spedea 
were  introduced  into  BriUin  in  1731 ;  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and,  when  they  aie^  they 
•re  treated  as  ftmn^pbnts.  PlanU  might  probably  be  obtained  from  Italy,  or  frmn  the  French  oolo. 
nlal  garden  at  Algiers. 

Z.  niCMtf  Roxb.  U  a  native  of  China,  Introduced  In  1822.  The  fhdt  U  1  ia  long,  pale  yellow  when 
lipe^and  edible;  the  root  produces  innumerable  suckers,  which  run  to  a  great  distance  ftom  the 
parent  tree.    Thia  species  is  recorded  as  a  green-house  plant,  but  will  prababiy  prove  half-hardy. 

Z.  panif^  Del  ( Vo/f.  from  Egypt)  Is  a  liardv>peGies.  not  yet  introduced.  £  mucfimiUa  WUId.  Is 
a  Cape  qtedes.  Z.  ^UAra  lloxbt  Ca  native  of  the  East  Indies.  Z.  (Bn&plia  MUL,  Z.  tomenld$a  Roxb., 
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a  cMMcrratiTe  wall,  tber  would  be  found  half.hardy. 
Z.  J^ubaXam.  Die/.,  iii.  p.  318..  Ah&mniuJ!'iiiAa  J         ...  ... 

the  height  of  16  fL  Id  likUa,  and  cultiTated  in  China  and  CochiiuChina,  was  Introduced  into 


1759,  but,  at  far  a«  we  know,  i«  now  kwt.  It  U  figured  and  dcacribed  by  Ramphius  {Am6.,iL  t.  3& },  and  by 

"^^      ,iv.%.  41.) ;  and  the  following  notice  reqiecUng  it  ia  in  Don^  aiiOer  :_LcaTeiofatt^uel]r 

^ M__.w 1 u^  u pncklee  twin,  the  one  recur»«4j 


Rheede  {Mai., ^  .         _ 

ovate,  aerratcd,  downy  below,  a*  well  a*  the  young  branehea,  hoary.    . .  ^-^  ..  ^  .^ 

the  other  straight.  Corymbs  axillary,  almost  acMile.  Flowen  greenish  yellow.  Drupe  lobular,  sice  or 
a  large  cherry,  smooth  and  yellow  when  ripe,  conUioing  a  S-cdled,  1-seeded  nuL  There  to  a  variety 
of  this,  or  a  new  species.  In  the  Eut  Indies,  which  produces  oceUent  fruit,  of  a  long  Itora,  about 
the  size  of  ahen*s  egg,  known  by  the  naoM  of  marrikeUekool  in  Bengal.  The  fruit  of  both  varietica 
is  eaten  by  all  classes  of  persona :  It  is  sweet  and  mealy.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  used  m 
the  Moluccas  in  dlarrhoa,  and  to  fbrtify  the  stomach  j  which  seems  to  confirm  the  general  onnion 
entertained  of  the  astriogmt  properties  of  the  bark  of  most  of  the  species  of  thb  order.  {Am*« 
Jfitf.,  li.  p.  S6.)  ThU  species,  though  marked  as  a  green-house  plant,  will  doubtless  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  wirraest  parts  of  the  s«>uth  of  England ;  but  we  have  introduced  it  here,  becauae  we  think 
it  and  Zfxypbua  JU»tua  likely  to  be  desirable  fruit-shrubs  fbr  AuaUalia,  the  Cape,  and  the  Himalayas. 
Highly  Improved  varieties  of  both  species,  producing  fruit  as  difl^rent  from  that  which  they  now 
bear,  as  the  Lancashire  gooseberry  is  from  the  gooseberry  of  the  woods  of  Switaerland  or  Califiivnia, 
might  probably  be  obUined  by  selection  and  cultivation. 

variouj  species  of  Zfsyphus  are  found  in  the  Himalayas;  some  of  which,  growing  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains,  may  protMUy  be  found  hardy.  (See  Jleylr's  Bhui.,  p.  16B.)  la  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  toere  is  an  unnamed  spcdea,  which  has  stood  two  wiatcra  against  a  wall 
without  any  protection. 

Genus  II. 


PALIU^RUS  If.  The  Palivrvs,  or  Cmiisr*sTBOsy.  Lm.Syti.  PeDt&ndria 

Trigynia. 

.  p.  29L ;  Don's 


ntiflcMtm.    Toum.  Inst,  t  a8&  ;  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Ncp.,  pi  ISa ;  Dec.  Prod.,  I. 
«UL.  8.  IK  8S. :  Brongn.  Mita.  Rham.,  p.  46u 


Idemtifli 

MUL,  X.  |fc  za.  i  oniuKU.  mciu.  nnsui.,  ] 

AnMnyaMS.    Failure,  PortCi^hapcau,  F^, 
DaiwoHom.    From  poOd^  to  move,  and  owon,  urine :  In  allusion  to  Its  diuretic  quatttiet ;  or  from 
PhUurua,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Africa ;  now  called  Nabil. 

•  1.  P.  aculbaVus  Lam.  .  The  prickly  Paliunis,  or  ChruCt  Thorn, 

Jdentificatitm,  Lam.  lit,  t  Sia;  Fl.  F^.,ed.  &,  Na  40S1. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  1. 17. ;  Don's  Mill  ,2.  pi  ^ 
Sgrnimmius.    P.   p^tasua  Ihon.  Comn.,  &  p.  S6a ;   F.  austiklls  0«rl  JPHkT.,  1.  t.  4&  t  5. j   P. 

vuIgAriaD.  Don  PmLFL  Nep.,  189. ;  iZhimnus  Pali&rus  Lin.  Spec.,  SSL  :  Zlsyphus  Palk^nMmUd, 

dtotfCL,  L  tn  1189L,  Stmt  Boi  Mag.t  t  Iflsa  ;  Christ's  Thorn,  or  Ram  of  Libya  Oerard. ;  E'pinede 

Christ.  Argalon,  Porte-chapcau,  Fr. ;  geflOgelter  Judendom,  Ger. 
Bmgrttvim     Lam.  la,  t  210l  :  N.  Duh.,  &  t  17. ;  Gart  FnicL.  L  t  4&  £  5. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  189S. ; 

IL  of  PL,  No.  8891;^ ;  oor>i;g.  195. ;  and.the  plates  of  this  species,  both  in  a  young  and  an  old  state, 

in  aux  Second  V<rtume. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c,  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate, 
serrulated,  quite  smooth,  3-nervecl,  with  two  spines  , 
at  the  base,  one  straight,  the  other  recurved.  Flowers 
in  axillary  crowded  umbellules ;  few  in  an  umbellule. 
Wing  of  capsule  crenated.  (Don't  MUi,,  ii.  p.  23.)  A 
branching  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  north  and  west  of  Asia, 
and  introduced  in  1596.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  buckler  shape, 
flat  and  thin,  but  coriaceous.  From  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  this  fruit,  which  has  the  footstalk  at- 
tached to  the  middle,  which  is  raised  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  the 
flattened  disk,  which  resembles  its  brim,  the  French  have  given  this  tree 
the  name  of  porte^hapeau.  On  both  shores  of  the  M^iterranean,  it 
grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  common  hawthorn.  In  the 
south  of  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  bushy  tree,  with  numerous 
branches,  thickly  clothed  with  prickles,  coming  out  in  pairs  at  the  buds,  one 
of  them  bent  back,  and  both  very  sharp.  It  is  found  on  the  hills  near  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  particularly  near  warm  springs ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  south 
of  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  and  in  the  woody  mountains  of  Taurida,  where  it 
renders  some  parts  of  them  almost  impervious.    In  many  parti  of  Italy 
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the  hedges  are  formed  of  this  plant,  as  they  are  of  the  hawthorn  in  Britain ; 
it  is  also  the  common  hedge  plant  in  Asia.  Du  Hamel  recommends  it  for 
being  employed  for  hedges  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  abounds  in  a 
wild  state.  Medicinally,  the  entire  plant  is  considered  diuretic ;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  given  with  success  in  dropsical  cases.  Virgil,  when 
describing,  in  figurative  language.  Nature  as  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Julius  Ccesar,  says  the  earth  was  no  longer  covered  with  flowers  or  com, 
but  with  thistles,  and  the  sharp  spines  of  the  paliurus.  Columella  recom- 
mends excluding  the  plant  entirely  from  gardens,  and  planting  it  with 
brambles  for  the  purpose  of  forming  live  hedges.  In  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  has  been  tried  in  this  way,  the  same  objection  is  made  to  it  as  to 
hedges  of  the  common  sloe  (Prilnus  spinosa)  in  this  country ;  viz.  that  it 
throws  up  such  numerous  suckers  as  in  a  short  time  to  extend  the  width  of 
the  hed^e  considerably  on  both  sides.  As  this  species  abounds  in  Judsea, 
and  as  tne  spines  are  very  sharp,  and  the  branches  very  pliable,  and  easily 
twisted  into  any  figure,  Belon  supposed  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  was 
put  upon  the  head  of  Christ  before  his  crucifixion,  to  be  composed  of  them. 
Josepnus  says  "  that  this  thorn,  having  sharper  prickles  than  any  other,  in 
order  that  Christ  might  be  the  more  tormented,  they  made  choice  of  it  for 
a  crown  for  him."  (AnL  oftheJewt,  book  i.  chap,  ii.,  as  quoted  by  Gerard.) 
Ilasselquist,  however,  thinks  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  formed  of  another 
prickly  plant,  the  Zfzyphus  spina-Chrlstt  W.,  JShamnus  splna-Chrfsti  Lin. ; 
but,  according  to  Warburton,  it  was  the  ^cdnthus  mdllis,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  prickly  at  all. 

StatisHcM.  The  Urgcst  plant  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  Is  at  Syon,  where 
it  is  33  ft  hieh,  the  truniL  1  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  Uie  head  30  ft  (See  our  engraving  of 
this  tree  in  Vol.  II.)  There  is  a  fine  old  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  about  90  ft. 
high,  and  one  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  of  considerable  age,  but  not  remarkable  for  its 
heiftht  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6tf.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  flranc  SO  ocnU  each  ; 
and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 


Genus  IIL 


\j\ 


BERCHE'M/i4  Neck.      The  Berchemia.     Lin,  Sj/if,    Pent6ndria 
Monogyuia. 

IdentMcation.    Neck.  Elero.,  S.  p  ISS. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  SS. ;  Brongn.  Mem.  Rham.,  49. ;  Don*s 

Mill,  2.  p.  ?7. 
Summynus.    (Endplia  Hedw.  F.  Gen.,  1.  p.  151.,  and  SdiuU.  Sy$t.,  5.  p.  9G2. 
Derktation.    From  Berehem,  probably  the  name  of  some  botanist 

Description,  ^c.    Twining  deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
species  considered  hardy. 

^  1.  B.  voLU^BiLis  Dec.    The  twining  Berchemia. 

IdentiflctUUm,    Dec.  Prod..  S.  p.  82.;  Don»s  Mill.,  2.  p.  27. 

Sjfnonymet.    Ah&mnus  volObilis  Lin.  Fil  Suppl.,  132.,  Jacq.  Icon.  Xar.,  t  336.  j  Zlzyphusvoliibilis 

mUd.  Spec.,  1.  p.  1102. ;  (En6plia  vol^bitis  Schuit.  Svit.,  5.  p.  332. ;  Supple  Jack,  Virginian. 
Sngravingt.    Jacq.  Icon.  Bar.,  t.  336. ;  E.  of  PL,  No.  fegS.  j  and  out  Jig.  '— 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Branches  glabrous,  rather  twining. 
Leaves  oval,  mucronate,  somewhat  waved.  Flowers 
dioecious.  Drupes  oblong.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.) 
A  deciduous  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  in  deep  swamps  near  the  sea  coast.  Intro- 
duced in  1714.  According  to  Pursh,  it  ascends  the 
highest  trees  of  Taxodium  distichum,  in  the  dismal 
swamp  near  Suffolk  in  Virginia ;  and  it  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Supple  Jack.  The  stems 
twine  round  one  another,  or  any  object  which  they 
may  be  near ;  but,  in  British  gardens,  they  are  sel- 
dom seen  above  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  probably  from 
little  attention  being  j)aid  to  place  the  plant  in  a 
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• 
deep  Bandy  or  peaty  soil,  and  to  vapfAy  it  with  abundaneeoTindstare  in  tfae 
growing  season.'  The  foliage  has  a  neat  appeanuioe.  The  flowen  are  small, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour ;  and,  in  America,  they  are  succeeded  by 
oblong  violet-coloured  berries.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
or  of  the  branches,  or  by  layers.  Plants  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  St.  6d, 
each  ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 


App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Berchemveu 

r.  iMt  wmt  liiflmiluen_. 

Anr.,  the  iUiimnus  UncAtus  of  Lmm..  but  aoC  oT  Lii 

uCbina.  amoiw  hedMf  aod  biulMiL  Dot  vat  introduee 

an  probtbilit J,  hatfJianlj  or  banljr. 

Genus  IV. 


KJlmaiicem  Brongn.,  Ui«  Zlsyphut  flaT^tomt  of  WmlUek ,  to  ■  Nepal  dtenbn,  ool  yet  iatiodyccd. 
B.  Itntiia  Dec,  ffhtoniM  iiaeitiu  £/«.,  to  a jmodJioiim  •bnib,  inlroduoed  in  HMH  Ana  Cbtaia.  It 
growt  Co  the  height  of  8ft.  R  Lomreinkaa.  Dec.,  the  iUiimnus  UncAtus  of  Lmmt.,  but  aot  of  Ltoi- 
nmia,  to  a  trailing  ahrub,  a  natire  of  CoehiiuCbiiia,  among  he4gw  and  buihaa,  not  yat  totrodueed, 
but,  in  -"  — ---«—  .--.-..— i --- 


EHQaCD 


J2HA'MNUS  Lam.     Tbb  Buckthobn.      Lm,  Syti.    Pentlndria    Mono- 

gfnia. 

JdentifiaUkm.  Lam.  Dicr^i.  ix461.;  lam.  Ill,  tisa;  Gcrt  Fkuct,  2.  p.  10& ;  Dec  PMd..  SL  pi  831  s 
Don*i  Mill..  2.  p  29  ;  BitMun.  M«m  Bbam.,  pi  53L  •»     r^  *»  f 

8Momifme$.    Nerpron,  P^. ;  We^m,  Ger. ;  we  Bam,  or  Haitt,  Tbomc,  Germrd, ;  Bok  Thorn. 

neripaikm.  From  the  Celtic  word,  ram,  tignlfyiiw  a  tuft  of  braochea;  which  tba  Greeks  hare 
claanged  to  rftomaor,  and  the  LaUna  to  ramtir. 

Description^  ^c.  Deciduous,  or  eTerereen  shrubs,  one  or  two  of  them 
with  the  habit  of  low  trees,  and  some  of  them  sub-procumbent,  or  procum- 
bent; and  all  of  them,  except  the  latter,  distinguished  by  an  upright  stiff 
mode  of  growth,  and  numerous  strong  thorns  in  their  wild  state ;  whence  the 
name  of  ram,  or  buck,  thorn.  Many  of  the  sorts  set  down  in  books  as  species 
are,  doubtless,  only  varieties;  but,  till  the  whole  are  brought  together,  and 
cultivated  in  one  garden,  this  cannot  be  determined.  The  nowera  in  all  the 
species  are  inconspicuous ;  but  the  R.  i^lat^nus  and  its  varieties  are  most 
valuable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  several  of  the  other  species  are  ornamental, 
both  from  their  foliage  and  their  fruit ;  the  latter  of  which  is  also  usefril  in 
dyeing.  R,  hf  bridus,  R.  alpinus,  R,  cath&rticus,  R,  Fringula,  R.  saxatilis,  R, 
alnifoUus,  and  R,  latif61ius  are  species  procurable  in  the  nurseries,  and  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers, 
and  most  of  them  by  cuttings ;  and  they  will  ail  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  dry. 
They  ail  vary  much  in  ma^itude  by  culture,  in  common  with  most  plants 
which,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  m  arid  soils. 

§  i.  MarcorSUa  Neck. 

S^mmgma.    ith&mmiiand  Jlat^nraaofToum. 

Sect,  Char*  Flowers  usually  dicecious,  and  5-cleft.  Fruit  a  berry,  with  3 
seeds,  or,  from  abortion,  2  seeds.  Seeds  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  raphe 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Leaves  usually  permanent;  coriaceous, and 
glabrous.  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  23.) 

A.  AkaSmus  Toum.    Flowers  racemose,  S^left,    Evergreen  Skruhs, 
m  1.  R,  ilLATE^BNUS  L,    The  Alatemus. 

JdetUifieaikm.    Lin.  Spec.,  881. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  93. ;  Don's  MiiL,  SL  pi  90. 

^mm^mes.    AlaXimvu  Phillfna  MilL  Diet.,  Jto,  L 

iSerHatUm.    From  AUdrmu^  a  generic  name,  adopted  fhmi  Dioicorides,  detignatiof  the  alternate 

position  of  the  leaves. 
JSmgraving^,    Mill  Diet.,  1 1&  £  1. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  9.  p  4S.  1 1^ »  and  oqr;^.  WJ. 

O  O  2 
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S2yec.  Char.^  S^c.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  or  lanceo- 
late, coriaceous,  quite  smooth,  serrated.  Flowers 
dioecious,  disposed  in  short  racemes.  {DotCs 
MUl.y  ii.  p.  30.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa ; 
in  cultivation,  in  England,  from  the  days  of  Par- 
kinson, in  1629.    There  are  several  varieties. 

*  R.  A.  2  baledrica  Ilort.  Par.    The  Balearic 

Alatemus, — Leaves  roundish.  The  i?h&m- 
nus  rotundif6lius  of  Dumont.  We  take  | 
this  as  the  first  variety,  assuming  the 
species  to  be  what  is  called  R,  A,  lati- 
foiius,  which  is  the  commonest  variety  in 
British  nurseries. 

*  R.  A.  3  kispdnica  Hort.   Par.      7^  Spanish  Alatemtu.  —  Leaves 

ovate,  a  little  toothed. 
m  R.  A.  i  JoiHg  maculdtii.   The  Rold'hiotched-leaved  Alaiemus, 

*  R.  A.  5  JvlOs  aureis.     The  goui'edged'deaved  Alatemus. 

*  R.  A.  6  folOs  areenteis.      The  silver^edgedrleaved  Alatemus,  —  This 

variety,  which  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  large  proportion  of 
the  leaves  which  is  white,  is  more  tender  than  some  of  the  other 
varieties,  it  generally  does  best  against  a  wall,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  splendid,  appearance,  especially  in 
winter. 
R  .  A.  7  angustifblia,  synon.  R,  Cliisit  Willd.  The  narrow4eaved 
Alatemus. — Figured  in  Mill,  Icon,,  1. 16.  fig.  2.  This  variety  is  so  dis- 
tinct, that  it  is  b^  many  authors  considered  as  a  species.  There 
are  two  sub  varieties  of  it,  the  gold-striped-leaved,  and  the  silver- 
striped-lcaved.  They  are  all  of  remarkably  free  growth,  more 
especially  R,  A,  angustifolia. 

Geography,  History,  S^c,  The  alatemus  is  a  densely  branched  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  sheltered  situations,  but  always  preserving 
the  character  of  a  bush,  unless  carefully  trained  to  a  single  stem.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  shining,  and  often  glandular  at  the  base,  and  serrated  in  some 
varieties,  but  entire  m  others.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  male  or  female,  or 
imperfect  hermaphrodites,  on  the  same  or  different  individuals ;  and  hence 
the  plant  is  seldom  seen  in  England  bearing  fruit.  It  is  abundant  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  was  observed  by  Sir  James  Smith,  in  Italy,  sometimes  only  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  and  at  others  as  high  as  a  low  tree.  Evelyn,  also, 
observed  it  there;  and  says  that  its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  from  April 
to  June,  afford  an  **  early  and  marvellous  relief  to  bees.'*  Evelyn  boasts  tnat 
he  was  the  first  who  brought  the  alatemus  into  use  and  reputation  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  had  propagated  it  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland.  Parkin- 
son, however,  first  introduced  it ;  and  he  commends  it  for  the  beauty  and 
verdure  of  the  leaves,  '*  abiding  quite  fresh  all  the  year."  In  his  time  it 
was  called  evergreen  privet.  The  plant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  by  Dios- 
€orides,  both  as  medicinal  and  as  bemg  used  in  dyeing.  Clusius  states  that  in 
Portugal  the  bark  is  used  to  dye  a  r^,  and  the  wood  to  dye  a  blackish  blue. 
In  British  gardens,  this  shmb  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  more  especially  the  narrow-leaved 
variety.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
evergreens  generally  planted,  not  only  for  hedges  and  to  conceal  objects,  but 
to  clothe  wdls,  and  to  be  clipped  into  artificial  shapes.  In  London  and  Wise's 
Retired  Gardener,  published  in  1706,  it  is  recommended  to  grow  the  alatemus 
in  cases  (boxes),  for  omamenting  eardens  and  court-vards;  and,  when  clipped 
into  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  ball,  for  placing  in  the  borders  of  parterres. 
**  You  give  it  what  shape  you  think  fit  by  the  help  of  your  shears,  which,  being 
well  guided,  will  make  this  shmb  of  a  very  agreeable  figure."  {Ret,  Gard,^ 
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ii.  p.  751.)  The  four  large,  round,  and  smoothly  clipped  planu  of  pfail* 
lyrea,  on  naked  stems,  mentioned  in  p.  45.  as  possesseci  by  Evelyn  at  Says 
Court,  were  doubtless  of  this  species,  and  not  of  the  senus  Phillyrea,  which 
is  of  much  slower  and  less  robust  growth.  The  illatemus  was  at  that  time, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  tune  of  Miller,  fmpently  confounded  with  the  PhiJI^- 
rea ;  but  the  two  eenera  are  readily  distmguished  b^  the  position  of  their 
leaves,  which  are  alternate  in  iShamnus,  and  opposite  m  Phul^rea.  At  pre- 
sent, the  alatemus  is  chiefly  planted  in  town  gardens,  to  conceal  walls,  and 
because  it  is  less  injured  by  the  smoke  of  coal  than  most  other  eversreens. 
The  species,  and  all  the  varieties,  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are 
taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  sandy  son,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 
blotched-leaved  variety,  9d.  a  plant ;  of  the  gold-  and  silver-edged-Ieaved, 
2i.  6d,  each :  at  BoIIwyller,  the  species  and  varieties  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  a 
plant :  at  New  York,  ?.  As  the  roots  are  not  very  productive  of  fibres,  when 
large  plants  are  chosen,  they  should  be  such  as  have  been  reared  in  pots,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  no  check  firom  removal. 

m  2.  R,  by'bridus  UHerit,    The  hybrid  Alatemus. 

Idem^UaHom.    L'HMt.  Sert,  t  & ;  Dec  PtmI.,  S.  |k  S9L ;  Donf  MIIL,  £.  pi  33. 
StimomffnteB.    R.  buiYundlaeiu  Hart.  Far.  ;  R.  temperTlreiw  HortniaM, 
Engramng.    L'H<rit  Sert,  t  5. 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  smooth,  shinine, 
hardly  permanent,  rather  Coriaceous.  Flowers  androgi-nous.  (I)on*$  MiU., 
ii.  p.  30.)  A  garden  h vbrid,  a  sub-evergreen  shrub,  raised  from  R,  alplnus, 
fecundated  by  R,  illatemus,  and  forming  a  venr  distinct  and  desirable  kind, 
which,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  1 0  ft .  or  12ft.  The  flowers 
are  green,  and  appear  in  msay  or  June.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1833,  before  it  was  cut  down,  was  8  ft.  high. 
There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  5  ft.  high. 
Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2«.  each ;  at  BoIIwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 
B.  "Rhdmnut  Bee.     Flowers  in  Fascicics,  5-cleft, 


•  3,  R.  longifo'lius  Link,    The  long-leaved  Buckthorn. 

JdetOifieaUom.    Link  Emnn.,  1.  p.  S88. :  Dum.  Coun  Bot  Cult,  &  p.  MX  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  t.  ^  t4. ; 

I>on*sMiU..£p.30. 
^fuomvme.    R.  WilMenoirukiHu  R6iil  et  SchuH.  Syit,  5.  p.  885.  .      ^ 

Sptee.  Ckar.,  ^c    LeaTet  oratoUoDg,  acute  at  both  eoda,  lerrated,  nnooth,  shiolnc»  pUoie  iti  the 

axib  of  the  velna  twneeth.  (X)alt^l  MUL,  IL  p.  30.)       A  abnib,  growing  to  Uie  beight  of  8  a  ; 

introdueed  in  1823,  but  from  what  country  i*  uncertain. 

C.  Flowert  4-cfe/?,  m  Fatciclrs, 

a.  Branchleti  termmaHng  in  a  Thorn. 
t  4.  -B  catha'rticus  L.    The  purging  Buckthorn. 

Jdent^lcatkm.    Lin.  SpeCy.S«). ;  DecProd.  2.  ^  «J.}  Don*.  MUL.i  p.3a 

Swmvme/  The  White  Thorn  of  the  modem  Greeka.         ^.„^       .«f^^»*«- 

jSgrlS^  Eng.  Bot.  t  I6S9. ;  Wood.  Med.  Bot.t  U4..i  JEd.  FL  Dan.,  t  850. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 

t  la  i  oat  fig.  198. ;  apd  the  pUite  of  tbia  species  in  Vol.  IL 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.   Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  toothed.  Flowers  in  fascicles,  poly«uno- 
dioecious.     Berries  A-seeded,  rather  globose.  {Don's  MUL,  up.  30.)     A 
native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  plentiful  in  England. 

Variety.  ,  r      .  . 

1  n.  c.  2  hydriensis  Jac,  with   larger  leaves,  tapenng  to   the  base,   is 

found  wild  iibout  Hydria. 
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Description,  History,  ^c,  A  deciduous  shrub  or 
low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15(1.  in 
a  state  of  cultivation,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  have  a  smooth  greyish 
brown  bark;  but  the  older  branches  have  rougher 
bark,  armed  with  a  few  short  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  ribbed,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  tney  are  suc- 
ceeded by  berries,  which  are  globular,  bluish  black, 
nauseous,  violently  purgative,  with  4  cells,  and  as 
many  seeds.  By  this  last  character  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  druggists  from  the  berries  ox  R,  Frdn- 
SI&,  which  are  supposed  to  be  less  cathartic.  In 
ritain,  this  species  is  found  in  native  woods  and 
thickets,  generally  on  calcareous  and  loamy  soils,  but  seldom  above  10  ft.'or 
12  ft.  in  height.  According  to  Pallas,  this  species  is  common  in  the  cham- 
paign and  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  with  a  trunk  thicker  than  a  man's  arm, 
and  the  wood  very  hard,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hermaphrodite,  and,  in  a  wild  state,  clustered;  but  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation they  are  fewer,  and  nearly  solitarv.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries 
has  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  it  is  used  for  staining  maps  or  paper :  they  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  French  berries.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed 
with  alum,  is  the  sap  green  of  painters ;  but,  if^the  berries  be  gathered  late 
in  the  autumn,  the  juice  is  purple.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 
The  inner  bark,  like  that  of  the  elder,  is  said  to  be  a  strong  cathartic,  and  to 
excite  vomiting ;  the  berries  are  also  strongly  purgative ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
flesh  of  birds  which  feed  upon  them  possesses  the  same  <]ualitv.  Plants  of 
this  species,  in  the  garden  ot  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  have  attained 
the  height  of  9  ft.  in  10  years :  they  do  not  make  much  show  in  spring,  when 
in  flower;  but  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  profusely  covered  with  their  black 
berries,  they  are  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  remains  on  after  the  leaves  have 
fidlen.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  each ;  at  New  York,  plants 
are  374  cents  each. 

If  plants  were  required  for  forming  hed^  (for  which  the  species  is  very 
eligible,  in  consequence  of  its  robust  and  rieid  habit  of  growth),  they  could,  no 
doubt,  be  prorided  and  supplied  at  a  price  less  than  that  of  plants  of  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  because  pLemts  of  R,  cath&rticus  come  up  in  the  first  year 
from  the  sowing. 

A  5.  R,  viroa'tus  Roxb,    The  twiggy  Buckthorn. 

Uentffication.    Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  S.  p.  S51. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  81 ;  Don's  Mill,  8L  p.  90. 

a^nxmytneg.    IL  caOikt^km  HmJu.  MSS. 

^lec.  Char.fke,  Erect  BmnchleU  terminatiiig  in  a'qrine.  LesTei  nearly  oppotite,  oblong,  Tcntrfcoce, 

•errated.  flowen  around  the  base  of  the  young  sbooU,  andaxlllarr  in  tnreek  Stiginai  8— a-cleft. 

(Don*«  MilLt  U.  p.  S3.)     A  declduouf  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  IS  ft.  In  Uie  Neelgherry 

Mountains  in  the  Himalaya;  Introduced  in  1820.    The  flowers  are  very  small,  yellow,  and  appear 

in  June  and  July ;  and  the  berries  are  fkom  8-  to  S-seeded. 

A  6.  I^.TiNCTO^Rius  Woidst.  The  Dyer's  Buckthom. 

UaMUttitoH.    Waldst  et  Kit  PL  Bar.  Hung.,  3.  p.  855.  ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  84. ;  Don*s  MUI.,  1 

avncnime.    B.  cardiosp^rmus  WUld.  Herb. 
Engravingi.    Hayne  Abild.,  t  97.,  and  om Jig.  199. 

Spec,  Char^  4*c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  crenate-ser- 
rated.  Petioles  villous.  Flowers  crowded,  dioecious. 
Berries  obcordate,  3-  to  ^-seeded.  (Don*s  AfUl,,  ii. 
p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary,  in 
nedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  heieht  of  8  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1820.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  May  and  June,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  the  I 
berries  and  inner  bark  are  used  for  dyeing.  A  plant  i 
of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor* 
ticultural  Society,  was,  in  1634,  3  ft.  high,  after  being  7  years  planted. 
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A  7.  B.  iNFECTo^Rius  jL.     The  staining  Backthorn,  or  Amgnon  Berry, 

Idenl^lcatt'on.    Lin.  Mant,  49. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  Si. ;  Don's  Min.,  S.  pi  SI. 

Sjfnonymei.      Rhkmnvu  Lfdum  Seap.  Cam.  ed.  2.  n.  260. ;  dwarf!  or  yelkm.berrird.  Buckthorn  j 

Nerprun  det  Teinturiera,  Graine  d  Avignon,  Nerprun  teignant.  Ft.  \  Fai 
Engtwditgt.     Ard.  M§m.,  78. 1 14. ;  and  o^M-  ^^^ 


FartMDdcr  Wrgdom,  Gtr. 


Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  serrulated, 
smoothish.  Flowers  dicedous,  bearing  petals  in 
both  sexes.  {^DorCt  MUl.^  iL  p.  SI .)  A  deciduous, 
sub-procurobent  shrub;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  rocky  places ;  common  about  Avignon, 
and  the  Vaucluse;  whence  the  name  Avi^on 
bernr.  Introduced  in  1683.  The  root  fixes  itself 
so  firmly  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  that  the 
plant  can  scarcely  be  pulled  up.  The  stem  divides 
immediately  into  branches,  that  are  very  much  sub- 
divided, and  form  a  very  close  head,  the  shoots  having  numerous  spines, 
both  terminating  and  lateraL  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  the  berries 
3-celled,  and  black  when  ripe.  In  England,  the  berries  are  very  seldom 
produced.  According  to  the  first  edition  of  Du  Hamel,  the  berries  of  this 
species  were  gathered  green,  and  used  for  producing  a  yellow  colour  by 
dyers  and  painters.  Miller  says  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Avignoo 
berries  alluded  to  by  Du  Hamel  are  those  of  the  narrow-leaved  alatemus, 
one  of  the  most  common  shrubs  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel,  this  assertion  of  Miller's  is  noticed,  together  with  one  of  Hal- 
ter's, who  says  that  the  Avignon  berries  are  gathered  from  the  R,  saxatiUs. 
The  writer  remarks  that  toe  berries  are  now  verv  little  used,  and  that, 
as  all  the  three  species  abound  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  berries 
of  all  of  them  dye  yellow,  the  Avignon  berries  were  probablv  gathered 
from  all,  or  any,  of  them  indiscriminately.  The  berries  are  used  for  dyeing 
leather  yellow;  and  the  Turkey  leather,  or  yellow  morocco,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  coloured  by  them.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the 
arboretums  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  and  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
The  latter  had,  in  1834,  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.,  forming  a  very  hand- 
some bush. 

Jk%,R  sAXA^TiLis  L.    The  Stone  Buckthorn. 

Ident^fictttim.    Lin.  Sp..  1671. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8Ljp.  24^ ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  3L 
R.  lonfinOiiu  Mm.  Diet.  \  Stein  Wegdom,  Gtr. 
Jacq.  Aiutr.,  t43. ;  and  oat  fig.  201. 


Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Procumbent,  or  erectish. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  serrulated, smooth- 
ish. Flowers  dioecious,  female  ones  des- 
titute of  petab.  {Don'M  Mill,,  ii.  p.  31.) 
A  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  among  rocks,  in  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In- 
troduced in  1752.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
'  greenish  yellow,  and  iq^pear  in  June  and 
July.  The  berries  are  black,  containing 
three  whitish  seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a  dry 
whitish  membrane,  separating  into  two  parts  with  elastic  force.  The 
berries  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  72.  in- 
fcctdrius,  and  R.  tinct6rius,  for  which  they  are  often  sold.  Neither  this 
nor  the  preceding  species  can  be  considered  as  ornamental  in  itself; 
but  both  are  well  adapted  for  planting  among  rocks,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  In  garden  scenery,  where  natural  rocks  occur,  and  where  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  retained,  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  ren- 
dering them  gardenesque  is,  by  clothing  them,  or  varying  them  with  showy 
flowering  plants,  ligneous  or  herbaceous. 

o  o  4 
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A  9.  H.  olboi'des  Lin,    The  Olive-like  Buckdiorn. 

^dentificathm.    Lin.  Sp.,  87% ;  Dcff.  Atl.,  1.  p.  \m,  \  Dec  Prod.,  S. 

p.  14  ;  Don**  Mill.  £  p.  31. 
Synonyvu.    R.  oleifv^liu*  Hort. 
Engraving.    Omjig.  SOfi. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  4r.  Diffbae,  or  rather  erect ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse 
'entire,  corfaceoiu,  smooth,  with  netted  veins  beneath.  (DonV 

MiU,,  li.  p.  31.)     A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 

3  ft.,  in  the  Assures  of  rocks.  In  Siciiv,  Mauritania,  Spain,  and 

Greece.    Introduced  in  175S.    In  Ix>ddlges*s  Catmloguet  it  Is  In 

the  list  of  green.house  plants;  but  It  is  generally  understood  to 

be  quite  hardy.    Thou|;n  the  species  of  the  J?h4mnus  are  nu. 

merous,  yet,  ••  few  of  them  attain  a  large  sice,  they  will  not 

occupy  so  much  space  In  an  arboretum  as  might,  at  first  sight,  be 

Imagined.    Where  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the  surface  somewhat 

undulated,  the  plants  may  be  scattered  over  it  at  the  same  dls> 

tances  flroro  each  other  as  their  heights ;  or,  if  there  Is  space 
to  spare,  at  double  this  distance,  which  will  allow  each  species 

to  display  its  natural  form,  and  to  bring  its  leaves,  flowers,  and 

ftnit  to  maturity.    Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  dry,  an  artl. 

ficlal  ridge  of  dry  soil,  mixed  with   rocks  or  stones,  may  be 

formed  ;  and  along  this  the  diflbrent  species  of  iirh&mnus  may 

be  scattered. 

•  10.  R,  2?uxifo'lius  Potr.    The  Box-leaved  Buckthorn 

IdftUUcalkm.    Polr.  Diet,  4.  p.  463;  Dec.  Prod.,S.  p.  S4. ;  Don's  Mill,  S. 

Svnontime.    ?  R.  Auxifblius  Brot.  Ft.  Lus.,  1.  p.  301. 
Engraving.    Ovir fig.  903. 

Spec  Char.,  SfC.  DISUse.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  mucronate,  smooth, 
coriaceous,  sreen  on  both  surfaces.  {Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  native  of  Numidia.  and  introduced  in 
18S0.  According  to  Desfontaines,  it  is  only  a  variety  of  R.  oleSides  : 
but,  whether  a  species  or  variety,  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  distinct  and 
a  very  neat  form  :  Indeed,  It  may  be  observed  of  the  species  of  deci- 
duous Ah&mnus  generally,  that  they  are  all  characterised  by  a  par. 
ticular  kind  of  distinctness  and  permanence  of  appearance :  from 
which,  however  much  manv  of  the  sorts  may  resemble  each  other,  yet 
they  can  never  be  mistaken  fbr  species  belonging  to  other  genera.  They 
almost  all  grow  slowly,  and  have  wood  of  a  hard  and  durable  nature : 
and  the  appearance  of  all  of  them,  whether  as  bushes  or  low  trees, 
has  the  expression  of  durability.  The  blossoms  are  small,  and  so  are 
the  fruit;  but  both,  or  at  all  events  the  fruit,  remain  a  long  time  on 
the  plant,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  most  of  which  are  pointed  and 
coriaceous,  and  strongly  veined  or  ribbed ;  all  which  adds  to  that 
expression  of  firmness,  rigidity,  and  permanence  in  the  plant,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

m  11,  R,  puBB^scENS  Poir,    The  pubescent  Buckthorn. 

JdeniifleaHon.    Polr.  Diet,  4.  p.  464,  j  Dec  Prod..  8.  p.  24. ;  Don's  MUl..  8.  p.  31. 
Synonyme.    R.  oleO^des  Lam.  Ft.  Fr.,  S.p.  545.,  ed.3..  No.  4075. 

Spec,  Cliar.^  S^c,  Diffuse.  Leaves  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  pubescent  {DorCi 
MUL,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  and  introduced  in  1817.  Pro- 
bably only  a  variety  of  R,  oleoldes. 

m  12.  R.  i^ycioi'des  Lin,    The  Lycium-like  Buckthorn. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec,  S79. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  25. ;  Don's  Mm.,2.  p.  31. 
Engratrng.    Cav.  loon.,  2. 1 182. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  obtuse,  smooth.  Flow- 
ers hermaphrodite.  (Z)on'i  Jlfif//.,ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Spain,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  on  the  limestone  hills  of 
Valencia.    Introduced  in  1752. 

Variety, 

m  R.  1.  2  arragonensit  Asso  S^n.  Arr.,  p.  27.,  has  the  leaves  yellowish 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  found  in  Arragon. 

m  13.  R.  Erythro'xylon  PaU,    The  red-wooded  Buckthorn. 

Identification.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  t.62. ;  Itin.,  French  edit,  t.  90.  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.p.25. :  Don*s 

Mill,  8.  p.  31. 
Engravings.    PalL  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  t.  62. ;  lUn.,  French  edit.,  t  90.  ;  and  our  fig.  S04. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  serrated, 
smooth.     Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Berries  oblong.  (Don*s  Jfiil.,u,  p.  31.) 
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A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.,  in  rock^  and  grayelly 
situations,  near  the  nvers  of  Mon- 
golia and  Siberia.    Introduced  in 
1823.     It  delights  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation;   and  in  cold   and   humid 
places,  Pallas  obsenres,  it  is  nerer 
met  with.    The  wood,  on  account 
.  of  its  hardness  and  red  colour,  is 
used  by  the  Mongols  for  making 
their  images ;  and  the  berries,  when 
macerated  in  water,  afford  them 
a  deep  yellow  colour.     The  plant, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  a  prickly  bush ; 
but,  when  cultivatea,  the  spines 
no   longer  appear.      There  is  a 
small  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society;  and  another  m  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Variety, 

mTL  E.  2  angustUsimum  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  25.,  B.  /ycioldes  Pcli.  Fi. 
Ross.,  t.  63.,  (fig.  205.)  has  the  leaves  narrow,  smaller,  and  very 
finely  serrulated.    It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  Achalgory. 

b.  Branddets  not  terminated  by  Spinei, 
Jk  14.  R.  rupb'stris  Vm.    The  Rock  Buckthorn. 

Idenlifiealkm.    VilL  Daupb.,  9.  p.  531. ;  Don*!  MUL,  2.  p.  31. 

Sjfnongfmeg.    S.  pbmiliu  fi  ruptttria  uee.  ProiL,  8.  p.  25. 

Spee.  Ckar.jjtc.    Procumbent,  branched.    Leares  orate,  quite  entire,  nnootfa.   Flowcn  diocioM. 

iDon**  MilL,  iL  p.  31.)    A  procumbent  deciduoua  ihrub^  a  native  of  Dauphin^  on  rocka ;  and 

introduced  in  175«. 

-»  15.  R,  VALENTi^wus  WtUd.    The  Valencia  Buckthorn. 


IdentifieaHem,    WiUd.  Spec,  I.  p.  1096. ;  Don'k  Mill.  2.  p.  31. 
«r.  /coiiw,  2. 1 181.  i  R.  p<imilua  va 

^ ,  ^  .     Updcal,  minutely  crenatCL 

Flowers  4.4:left,  hermaphrodite.  {Don't  MUl.  iL  p.  3l.)    A  procumbent  dectduoua  tbrub,  a  oatirn 


Summjpmt.    R.  p^ilus  Gov. 
EngrwHMg. 


I  Tar.  Talentlnua  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  £& 
ial,  minutely 


,  2. 1 181.  i  R.  ptu 
EngrwHMg.    Cav.  looa,  2.  L  181. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  S(c.    Procumbent    Leaves  roun«ttab,  ( 

flowers  4.4:left,  hermaphrodite.  iDom*t  MUl,.  iL  p.  va.,  «.  k>«'^o«»<»*  w«7.,.«i.v«w  •».»#,•  .m»h«« 
of  ^ain,  on  the  mountains  of  Mecca  and  Palomara,  in  the  kinfdom  of  Valencia ;  introduced  In 
1816  i  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

jtie.R,  Wulfb'n/j  Spreng.    Wulfen's  Buckthorn. 

Ideni^caikm.    Spreng.  Syst,  1.  p.  762. ;  Don*!  Mill.,  2L  p,  31. 

il.  pQmilus  Wmjf.  inJaeg  ColL,  2  p.  141;  S.  phmUus  rar.  WAIftnl  Dec  Prod.,  fi.  pi  25. 


Engraohig.    Jaoq.  ColL,  L  11. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Erectish.  Leaves  orbicular,  with  cartilaginous  crenated 
marsins,  veiny,  silky  beneath  on  the  nerves.  Stigma  simple.  Flowers  her- 
maphrodite. {Don's  MUL^  ii.  p.  31.)  A  subprocumbent  deciduous  shrub» 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  a  native  of  Austria;  introAiced  in  1758, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

^  17.  i?.  Pusi^LLUS  Ten.    The  small  Buckthorn. 

MetU^fieaikm.    Ten.  Prod.,  la  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  a  31. 
SgHonifme.    R.  phmilus  var.  neapolitinus  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acnte,  crenulated,  and  mu- 
cronate  at  the  apex.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Stigma  3-parted.  (Don't 
jlit//.,ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Naples,  and 
introduced  in  1823 ;  flowering  m  June  and  July. 

m  18.  R.  DAHU^Ricus  Pall.    The  Dahurian  Buckthorn. 

Ideni^ficalkm     PaO.  PL  Ross.,  2.  t61. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2. p. 25. ;  Don*s  MI1L2.  p.  31. 
SmgraoiHg.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  t  61. 

Spec.  Char.,  4*c.  Erect.  Leaves  oblong^vate,  serrated,  smooth,  veiny. 
Flowers  dioecious,  female  ones  with  bifid  stigmas.  {Don's  Mill.,  iL  p.  31.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft. ;  found  near  the  river 
Arguinus  in  Dahuria,  but  not  in  any  other  part  of  Siberia.   The  flowers  are  of 
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a  greenuh  yellow  colour;  berries  black,  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of  if.  cath4rticus,  of  which  it  maj 
possibly  be  only  a  variety.  In  1833,  there  was  a  small  plant  of  it  in  Loddiges's 
arboretum.     The  wood  is  red,  and  is  called  sandal  wood  by  the  Russians. 

A  19.  R.  ifLNiFO^Lius  VHerit,    The  Alder-leaved  Buckthorn. 


IdentyUMoiL    L*H<rit  Sert,  t.  5. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. ;  Don*i  Mill..  2.  p.  S3. 
Bngnvit^i,    Hajme  AbUld.,  t  61. ;  and  our^r.  206. 


Spec,  Char»y  ^c.   Erect.  Leaves  obovate  or  ovate,  206 

serrulated,    obliquely   lineated,   with    lateral 
nerves,  acuminated  or  obtuse,  smoothish  be- 
neath, except  the  nerves.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  dioecious.    Pedicels  1-flowered,  aggre-  , 
ate.    Calyxes  acute.    Fruit  turbinate.  {^DotCm  i 
3it//.,  ii.  p.  32.)     A  deciduous  shrub,  grow-  ' 
ing  to  the  heieht  of  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North 

.  America,  introduced  in  1778;  but  not  the  R, 
alnifdlius  of  Pursh.  There  are  plants  of  this 
name  in  the  nurseries,  which,  in  -London,  cost 
li.  6rf. ;  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

A  20.  R.  FRANGULoioES  Michx.    The  Frangula-like  Buckthorn. 

MenHficaUcn.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8L  p.  32. 
Ihmomifmea.    R.  alniR»llus  Tar.  fhingul61des  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. 
Etigravingt.    V.  Du  Ham.,  3. 1 15,  and  ourjl^.  207. 
apec.  Ckar^  %e.    LeaTei  oval,  serrated,  pubescent  on  the  nervet  beneath. 

Peduncles  twice  bifid.    Berries  depressed,  globoK.  (Dtm**  Afitt,  iL  p.  32.) 

A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North 

America,  fh>m  Canada  to  Vfrsinia,  on  drj  hills,  near  riven;  producing 

iU  green  flowers  In  June  and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  small,  round, 

black  berries.     Introduced  in  1810.    This  sort,  and  some  of  the  others, 

may^possiblT  be  only  seminal  varieUes,  or  natund  hybrids;  for,  in  a 

Senus  in  which  there  are  so  many  species,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  acci- 
ental  cross  fecundation  will  occasionally  Uke  place.  From  whatever 
■ouree.  however,  a  distinct  form  is  produced,  it  can  always  be  continued 
In  gardens  by  propagation  bv 'extension  ;  and,  so  long  as  mankind  have 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  leisure  to  admire  the  varied  productions  of 
nature,  the  greater  the  number  of  these  varied  productions,  the  more 
ample  will  be  their  source  of  enjoyment 

A  81.  R,  ALPi^NUS  Lin,    The  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

IdaU^fteati&n.    Un.  Spec.,  213. :  Don's  MllL,  2.  p.  82. 

^ThVoiTl         ^       "**'  3. 1 13.  i  Hot.  Cab., 1 1077. ;  our  J||f.  906. ;  and  our  plate  of  the  tree 

Spec.  Char,,  4rc,  Erect,  twisted.  Leaves  oval- 
lanceolate,  crenate-serrated,  smooth,  lineated  with 
many  parallel  nerves.  Flowers  dioecious,  female 
ones  with  4-cleft  stigmas.  (Don*s  MUl.,ii.  p.  32.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  heieht  of  4  ft., 
in  the  Alps,  of  Switzerland,  Dauphine,  and  Car- 
niola.  Inftoduced  in  1752.  The  flowers  are 
greenish,  and  produced  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  berries  black.  Thb  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
and  remarkable  for  its  twisted  leaves.  There  is 
a  strong  plant  of  it  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  which,  in  10  years,  has  attained 
the  height  of  8  ft.,  and  the  character  of  a  small 
tree. 

Jk  22.  R.  PUMiLus  Lm,    The  dwarf  Buckthorn. 

Idenlifieatkm.    Lin.  Mant,  49. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  92. 
Sfwmifme,    JL  rup«stris  Scop.  Can.,  1. 1  5. 
Engraving.    Scop.  Cam.,  1. 1  6. 

Spec  Char.,  ^e.    Kant  procumbent,  much  branched.    Leaves  ovate,  serrated  smooth      Flower. 

t  I       ^IP«»  •ndor  Camiola,  in  the  Assures  of  rocks.  Intitiduced  in  1752  Plowerinff  in  Jun*  aiui 
July.    The  flowers  are  greenuh  yellow,  the  sUmens  white^d  the  berries  Mark      * 
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Idtni^fieaikm.    Tourn.  Imt,  t  383. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  28. «  BnNi(ii.  Mte.  Rham.,  t  55. 

Sect,  Char,     Flowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely  dkeckms,  5-cleft,    Bometimes 

4>-cleft.     Seeds  smooth,  compressed,  with  the  hilum  white  and  exserted, 

and  with  the  raphe  lateral,  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  testa.    Embryo  flat. 

Leaves  membraneous,  caducous,  quite  entire,  lined  with  approximate  parallel 

nerves.  {DonU  Mill,,  ii.  p.  32.) 

m  23.  R,  caeolinia'nus  Walt,    The  Carolina  Buckthorn. 


UatUiflctttkm.  Walt  Car.,  pi  lOL ;  Pttnb,LieS.;  Miebz.  FL 
DoD*s  MUL,  £.  p.  3S. 


.LpilSS  i  DecLProd.,SL|i«L; 


Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  almost  entire,  smooth.  Umbels 
stalked.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Berries  globose.  (Don*M  MUL^  ii.  p.  32.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  heisht  of  6  fL,  in  woods  and  swamps, 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1819.  It  flowers  in  lAay  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  bladk,  and  4-«eeded. 

S  24.  R,  Fra'nodla  L,    The  breaking  Buckthorn,  or  Berry-hearing  Aider, 

IdaUifietUkm,    lin.  Spec,  88a  ;  Ocm's  Mill,  fi.  p.  52. 

Anumyme$.    Nerprun  Bourg^ne,  Aune  noir.  Fir.  glatter  Wegdorn,  Cfer. 

D^rivaikm.    The  name  oTmngula,  breaking,  b  applied  to  UiUipedea,  flrom  tbcbrittlei^ 

branchet. 
XHgrawus.    Eng.  Bot,  t  250. ;  (Ed.  Fl.  Dao.,  t  SHS.  i  aur  Jig.  90a  ;  and  tbe  plate  of  the  ipc 

oes  in  Vol.  IL 

Spec,  Char,,  8fc,  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  lineated 
with  10  or  12  lateral  nerves,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx, 
smooth.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  (Dcm'«  MUL,  iL 
p.  32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  with  stems 
from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  in  a  wild  state ;  but,  in  cultivation, 
attaining  more  than  double  that  he^ht.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  alternate,  leafy,  round,  smooth,  and 
blackish.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  with  purple  anthers, 
and  the  berries  are  dark  purple,  each  with  two  lar^ 
seeds.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  part  of  Siberia,  m 
Asia,  in  woods  and  thickets.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
England,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  conomon  in  all 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  and  Caucasus,  and  in 
Taurida.  The  berriesare  used  by  the  Russians  for  dyeing 
yellow,  and  the  hark  for  dyeing  a  tawny  colour,  rrom  a  quarter  to  half  ao 
ounce  of  the  inner  bark,  boiled  in  small  beer,  is  a  sharp  purge.  In  dropsies, 
or  constxpetion  of  the  bowels  in  cattle,  it  is  a  very  certain  purgative.  The 
berries  are  also  purgative,  like  those  of  the  common  bucKthom.  These, 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  dye  wool  green  and  vellow ;  when  ripe,  blue 
jjey,  blue,  and  green.  The  bark  dyes  vellow,  and,  with  a  preparation  of 
iron,  black.  The  flowers  are  particularly  grateful  to  bees.  Goats  devour 
the  leaves  vcmiciouslv,  and  sheep  will  eat  them.  The  charcoal  prepared 
from  the  wood  is  preferred  by  the  makers  of  gunpowder  to  any  other.  The 
berries  of  this  species,  and  also  of  the  cornel,  are  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly brought  to  market  for  those  of  the  common  buckthorn.  They  are 
easily  distinguished ;  the  true  buckthorn  having  4  seeds,  and  this  only  2 ; 
and  the  cornel  one  nut  enclosing  two  kernels.  {MartyrCt  Miller,)  The  plant 
of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in 
1835,  8ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted;  and  that  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges  was  still  higher  in  1833,  but  it  has  been  since  cut  down. 
Varie^, 

X  R.  F.  2.  angtutifilia  Hort.,  has  narrower  leaves.  The  plant  of  this 
species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is  very  distinct,  and,  in 
1835,  was  6  ft.  high,  after  being  10  }ear8  planted. 
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5  85.  R,  LATiFO^iug  L*Herit. 


The  broad-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Memiifieatkm.    L'H^rit  S«rt.,  5.  t  &  :  Dec  Prod., «.  p.  «i i.P<«!»  ?|fi"-;  ^/ft  f^  ^  «    v« 
Si3rS3SrL'HWt8ert.,6.t&:  li^nd.  Brit,  t  IL ;  WflkL  Abbild..  L  ICtK  i  K  of  PI,  Ka 
our  >Cr «10. ;  and  the  plate  of  thU  tree  In  Vol  1 1. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  lineated  with  12  or  15  lateral  nerves ;  younger 
leaves  and  calyxes  villous.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 
(Don'i  MUL,  ii.  p.  32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  with 
the  habit  of  a  low  tree ;  a  native  of  the  Azores,  on 
the  mountains  of  St.  Michael.  Introduced  in  1778. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  berries  which  succeed 
them  are  either  red  or  black,  both  colours  appearing 
on  the  same  plant  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  species ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  remark- 
able for  its  robust  appearance,  and  the  conspicuous 
opposite  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  middle  of 
the  leaves.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
There  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Syon  15  ft.  high.  In  London, 
plants  are  from  U.  to  1*.  6rf.  each.  At  BoUwyller, 
1  franc  and  50  cente ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  of  Rhdmnus  not  yet  introduced. 

R.  Mmygddtinut  Deaf.  AU.,  1.  p.  198.,  a  native  of  the  north 
of  AfHca,  in  the  flwuret  of  rock*,  where  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  srt,  and  produces  berries  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  like  thoee 
of  R.  saxitilis. 

R  pern'c(fdiku  Moris.  Stirp.  Sard,  4to.  fssc  8.,  a  native  of  Sar. 
dinia,  and  probably  only  a  synonyme  of  R.  omygdilinus. 

R  ^runijblius  Smith  Prod.  FL  Grsc.,  1.  p.  157.,  a  naUre  of 
Crete,  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  probably  only  a  variety 
of  one  of  the  preceding 
f  sorts.  212 

R.  SibthoriAlnxxt  SekuU. 
Sutt.,  6.  p.  S86  ,   S.  pu. 
biscena  Sibtk.  FL  Cfrtee., 
t  SS9.,  a  native  of  Mount  ^ 
Parnassus,  and  nearly  aU  x. 
lied  to  R.  alplnus,  and  R.  \ 
Frftngula. 

R.     PurMiknui      Dec 
Prod.,  S.  p.  25.  C/^.  SU.), 
the  R.  alnif  Mius  of  Pursh 
but  not  of  L'H€rider,  a 
shrub,   growing    to    the   /" 
height  of  6  ft.,  native  of  g 
North   America,   on  the 
banks  of  the  Koorkoosky. 
It  sanguimeut  Pen.,  a  native  of  Oallcia,  on  the  banks  of  riven,  where  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  6ft. 
^  R.  mimMtifiinu  Pursh,  a  naHve  of  the  sea  coasts  of  Carolina  and  Florida. 

The  following  species  probably  belongs  to  another  genus ;  but,  not  having  seen  the  plant>e  can 
say  nothing  about  it  of  our  own  knowledge. 

k  earpin^fhtku  PalL  Ross.,  2.  p.  84.  t.  ea,  WUld.  8pec_,  1101.,  and  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  iii.  p.  4a, 
Ifig.  918.)  is  said  to  be  a  tree  resembling  the  hornbeam.  Pallas  says  that  it  abounds  in  the  calcareous 
mountainsof  KuUU,  In  Russia,  but  that  he  never  saw  lU  flowers.    It  may  postibly  be  a  Flinera. 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy^  or  Green-house^  Species. 

R.  imtetpifbUHi  Dec.  Hort  Monsp.,  R.  oorikceus  Neei^s  Hortt  Pkyt.,  n.  114^  1 88.,  is  a  shrub,  a  naUve 
of  Teneriflk,  on  the  highest  peak,  where  It  attains  the  height  of  8  ft. ;  iniroduced  in  18SS.  and,  doubt- 
less,  half.hardy. 

YLwinoides  L'H^rit  Sert,  6.  t9.,  Z£ayphus  iitcidus  Mcenck  is  a  shrub,  growing  10  ft.  high 
in  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  bitroduced  in  1778. 

R.  eelUdifbUus  Thunb.  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  yet  introduced. 

R.  erenuUUus  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  963.,  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  on  the  moun. 
tains  of  Teneriffk ;  In  culture  in  British  green-houses  in  1778. 

R.  semtlAttu  H,  B.et  Kunth  Nov.  Sp.  Amer.,7.  p.  51.  t  617.,  it  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  6  ft.  in  Mexico,  not  yet  introduced. 

R  microphgUus  WiUd.  is  a  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  Mexico,  resembling  R,  oleindea,  Intro, 
duced  In  1883. 

R  umbeUhtmt  Cav.  Icon^  6.  p.  8.  t.  504.,  is  a  shrub,  growing  6  ft.  high  in  Mexico. 

R  tenu(fbUu$  Moc.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  88.,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  of  which  little  is  known. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  douotftil  green-house  species,  all  of  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  procure^  in  order  to  prove  their  degree  of  hardiness,  and  assist  in  reducing  this  genus  to  order. 
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CEANO^THUS  L.    Thb  Cbanothus,  or  Red  Root.    Lm,  Sysi. 
Ventkndm  Monog^nia. 

Identification.  Bfongn.  Him.  RhaUL,  (n  6S. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  1S4. ;  Dec  Prod.,  t.  |k  3L } 

SikebbAtmi,  Ger. 

■piDyplaiit,  derived 
wt  of  ThcopikrMCiM. 
colour  of  the  roolft. 


Don*sMUL,2.p.37. 
Spnonifme*.    Ah&mniu  apeciei  L.,  Jus*.,  Lam.  :  C^anotbe,  Fr. ; 
Derivation.    From  keanotkms,  .         . 


r,  a  name  enplojca  bj  TbcophrMtos  to  dcelcnate  a  ipl 
idem  genua  haa,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  pUnI 
ia  given  to  the  plant  in  America,  flrom  the  red  coli 


from  kedt  to  cleave :  the 

The  English  name  red  root  ia  given 

which  are  of  a  large  aixe  in  proportion  to  the  branches. 

Description^  S^c,  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  large  red  roots,  herbage  generally 
pubescent,  with  numerous  erect  branches,  seldom  exceeding  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in 
height,  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with 
alternate,  serrated,  3-nerved  leaves,  and  white,  blue,  or  yellow  flowers,  in  ter* 
minal  panicles,  or  in  axillair  racemes.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  North 
America,  very  ornamental  in  British  gardens,  and  easily  propmted  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hanctglass.  Most  of 
the  species  produce  seeds  ft-eely  in  British  gardens,  and  they  all  grow  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

A  1.  C.  AZU^REUS  Detf,    The  axurejlowered  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root, 

Identification. 


Deal  Cat.  1815,  p.  sas. ;  Dec  Prod.,  Si  p.  31. ;  Don**  MiU.,  8.  ^  57. 
a  cmtiileiuLag.  Gen.  et  Spec.,  1816.,  pi  11.,  Lodd.  BoL  Cah.^  L  lia ; 


Cbteolor  fFiUd. 


'in  SckmU.  jjptf.,  7.  p.  65. 
Engraving*.    Bot  Reg.,  t  SSL  ;  Lodd.  Hot  Cab.,  1 110.}  and  our  V-  818. 

Spec,  Char,y  <)t.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  acutely 
serrated,  smooth  above,  hoarv  and  downy  beneath. 
Thyrse  elongated,  axillary,  with  a  downy  rachis.  Pe- 
dicels smooth.  {DotCs  MUl.,  ii.  p.  37.)  A  very  hand- 
some shrub,  with  brilliant  celestial  blue  flowers  in 
large  panicles;  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  its  bark 
is  considered  as  a  febrifii^.  Introduced  in  1818. 
It  is  the  most  robust-growing  species  of  the  genus, 
attaining,  in  3  or  4  years  from  seed,  the  height  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  or  more,  against  a  wall.  It  was  at  first 
treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  North  American 
species.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew  which  has  stood  out  10  years;  one  in  the  Lew- 
isham  Nursery  which  has  stood  out  4  years  as  a  stand- 
ard ;  and  one  in  the  FuUiam  Nursery,  10  ft.  in  extent, 
which  stands  out  without  any  protection  whatever. 

m  2.  C.  AM BRICA^NUS  L.    The  American  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root ;  or  New 

Jersey  Tea, 

Idemtifieatkm.   Lin.  Spec,  SSI.:  DccProd.,2.  piSL;  Hook.  Fk  Bor. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  Idl. ;  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 
Bngraeingf.    Duh.  Arb.,  1. 1  5L ;  MiU.  Ic  t  57. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  14S7. ; 

and  oar>l^.  S14 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated, 
pubescent  beneath.  Thyrse  elon^ted,  axillary,  with 
a  pubescent  rachis.  (Don's  Afill,,  il  p.  37.)  A  shrub, 
from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  If orth  America, 
in  dry  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Introduced 
in  1713.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant  are  pu- 
bescent ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white;  but, being 
produced  in  great  numbers  together,  are  very  orna- 
mental. They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
succeeded  by  bluntly  triangular  fruits,  and,  about 
London,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripen  seeds.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  most  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
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commonly  known  by  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea;  the  leaves  having  beea 
formerly  dried  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant ; 
and  for  which,  according  to  Pursh,  it  formed  a  general  substitute  during  the 
war  of  independence.  In  Canada,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  of  a  nankin,  or 
cinnamon,  colour.   This  shrub  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and 
is  not  uncommon  in  British  gardens.    Plants^  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
U,  6d.  each,  and  seeds  U.  per  ounce.   At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each. 
At  New  York,  plants  are  15  cents  each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 
•  3.  C  (a.)  tardiflo^rus  Horn.   The  late-flowering  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root 
Identi/leatkm.    Horn.  Hort.  Hafh.,  S30. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  31. ;  Don*!  Mill,  8.  p.  97. 
Spec,  Char.^  ^c     Leaves  cordate-ovate,  terratcd,   downy  beneath.     Thjrrse  elongated,  axUlaTT. 
(J}m'*  MULt  il.  pi  37.)  A  native  of  North  America,  Introduced  in  1880,  and,  in  all  prdbaUUty.  only 
a  variety  of  the  foregoing  speciei. 

•  4.  C,  ovA^Tus  Desf,    The  ov^te-Jeaved  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root 
Ideuiifleaikm.    Dedl  Aib.,  S.  p.  381.  ^  Docl  Prod.,  8.  pi  31. ;  Don's  MiU.,  8.  p.  87. 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c»  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  serrated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  as 
well  as  the  peduncles.  Thyrse  short,  axillary  ?  (Don'f  MUL,  ii.  p.  37.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  from  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  It  is  generally  confounded  in  gardens  with  C  americanus,  from  which, 
however,  it  appears  quite  distinct.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  in  1830. 

m  5.  C  INTBRM RADIUS  Purth.    The  intermediate  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root, 

IdentMctUion.  Punh  FL  Sept  Amer.,  L  p.  167.  j  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  191 ;  Dec  Prod..  8. 
pi  38. ;  Don's  MilL,  8.  p.  37. 

£jp«c.  Char,,  ^c  Leaves  oval-oUong,  acute,  mucronately  serrulated,  triple-nerved,  pubescent 
beneath.  Panicles  axillary,  on  long  peduncles,  with  loose  corymbose  pedleeis.  {Ikm*9  MUL,  iL 
p.  37.)  A  deciduous  shrub;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  woods  or  Tennessee :  introduced 
in  1818,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height  tnm  8  ft  to  4  ft  This  species 
is  readily  distinguished  fW>m  C  amerldmus  by  its  very  small  leavee,  which  are  not  one  Iburth  the 
sixe  of  those  of  that  species. 

A  6.  C.  sangui'neus  Punh,   The  YAoody^branched  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root, 

IdentificaHon.  Pursh  FL  Sept  Amer.,  1.  p.  167.:  Hook.  FI  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  185.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  8. 
^M.;  Don'sMilL,  8.pLS7r 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  oblongovate,  semted,jrabescent  beneath.  Panicles  axillary,  thyrsos^  on 
very  short  peduncles.  Pedicels  aggregate.  {,Do»*t  MilL,  iL  p.  37.)  A  shrub,  fhmi  8  ft  to  S  ft.  in 
height,  found  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  readilv  distinguished 
by  its  branches,  which,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  are  of  a  blood-red  or  purplish  colour.  IThe 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  white,  and  are  produced  on  panicles  not  longer  than 
the  leaves. 

jk  7.  C  MiCROPHY^LLUs  Mtckx,    The  small-leaved  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root, 

IdenHfieaikm.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  154.  {  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  89. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  pL  87. 

a^notiifnu.    CAjperUMdnVHerltMSS. 

Spec  Ckar.,  Ac.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  minute,  sub.fasclded,  smooth.  Branches  straight, 
somewhat  decumbent  Corymbs  stalked,  loose,  teiminaL  (Don's  JfiUL,  ii.  p.  37.)  A  shnib  growing 
to  the  height  of  8  ft.  fbund  in  sandy  woods  flrom  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  introduced  in  180&  The 
leaves  are  very  small,  not  being  more  than  8  or  4  lines  in  Imgth  ;  and  the  whole  plant  Is  of  a 
delicate  habit :  but  it  has  large  red  roots,  as  In  all  the  other  species.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
produced  in  liay  and  June ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  almost  globular  fhiit 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Ceanothus. 

C  ffeluihtus  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.  J.  p.  185.  t  45.,  (Jig.  815.)  is  a 
very  beautiful  species,  discovered  by  Douglas,  and  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Hooker  flrom  dried  specimens  in  the  possession  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  The  plant  grows  ttmn  3  ft  to  8  ft  high.  The 
'  leaves  are  broad,  sometimes  subcordate,  obtuse,  fhmi  3  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
and  fWmi  3  in.  to  31  in.  broad ;  and  the  flowers  Are  white,  in  terminal 

Snides.  The  plant  is  fbund  on  subalplne  hills,  near  the  sources  of 
e  Columbia,  and  at  the  Kettle  Falls.  Ttiis  seems  a  very  desirable 
species,  and,  when  introduced,  will  probably  be  fbund  the  next  In 
Mautv  to  C.  asikreus*  which  it  appears  to  surpass  in  robustness  of 
growth. 

C  lavigitus  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  L  p.  185.,  also  discovered  by 
Douglas,  and  described  fhmi  dried  specimens,  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  C.  veluUnus.  It  Is  found  on  mountains  near  the  coast  of  the  north- 
west of  America,  and  at  Nootka  Sound. 

C.  tkifn(fihru$  Esch.  M£m.  Acad.  Scienc  Peters.,  x.  pi  881.,  Hook. 
Bor.  Amer.,  L  o.  185.,  was  discovered  on  the  north.west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica by  Mr.  Menaies.  The  flowers  are  surrounded  by  densely  im. 
bricated,  ovate,  and  acute  bractcas,  which  drop  befbre  the  blossoms 
are  expanded.  The  calyx  is  blue,  and  the  petals  white.  The  whole 
plant  turns  bUck  in  drying. 
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We  have  little  dcNibt  that  all  the  above  ipectea  would  crcai  flecundaU,  and. 
beautiftil  ultnunarine  blue  of  the  flowers  of  C.  axiireua,  or  amut  portioa  of  it,  ml 


ly.tliaCtiM 
It  be  giveo  to  C. 


In  hit  voyagci)  mUcro 
—  a  native  of  ChiU, 
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aznerieknus,  which  would  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition.  Indeed,  there  is  such  a  close  cesicral 
resemblance  between  all  the  sorts  described,  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  are  only  races 
or  varieties  of  one  or  two  original  formsi  C.  asureus,  C.  amerioknus,  and  C.  velutlnus  wbcQ  it  can 
be  got,  oi^t  to  be  in  every  oolleetion.  Where  there  ia  a  conservative  walL  and  the  choice  ia  liakitad 
to  half  a  dozen  or  a  dosen  plants,  C.  asiireus,  which  continues  in  flower  during  the  gataUs  part  of 
summer,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  one  of  them. 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  Genera  and  Species  of  the  order  HJiamnacea. 

Sphieroeitrya  (flrom  spkairat  a  cphere.  and  caryon^  a  nnt)  edilii  WalL  Ft  Ind.,  H.  pc  S71.,  Don's 
MilL,  iL  p.  27.,  is  a  native  of  NepaL  in  rorests,  producing  a  ftuit  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  It  grows  to  a  tree  of  40  ft.  in  height,  with  ovate,  alternate,  soMMCh 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  greenish  inodorous  flowers.  When  introduced,  it  will  probably  be  ftmad  not 
more  tender  than  other  Nipal  trees. 

ComddTia.  (in  honour  at  Antkonif  CondaL  M.D.,  theoompanioo  of 
pk^Ua  Cav.  Icon.,  6.  p.  16.  t  325.,  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  27.,  {M-il^)  U  a  spiny 
a  good  deal  resembling  a  Zisyphus. 

Sofieritlti  (named  in  honour  of  M.  Sageret,  member  of  the  Royal  Agrl. 
cultural  Society  of  Paris,  a  vegetable  physiologist)  The^ians  Brwutm. 
MSm.  Rham.y  pi52.,  Doii't  MUL^x.  p.  28. ;  the  ifhimnus  Thehunu  of  Lin. 
Mant,  207.,  and  the  R.  T%ia  of  Osb.  Itin.,  232.,  is  a  shrub  growing  te  the 
height  of  4  ft.,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  said  the  poor  make  use  of 
the  leaves  instead  of  those  of  the  true  tea.    The  branches  are  divaricate, 
spiny  at  the  apex.    Leaves  ovate,  smooth,  serrulated.    Flowers  somewhat 
panicled,  gtomerated,  in  terminal  qrfkea.  greenish.    This  qwcics  has  not  C\ 
yet  been  introduced ;  though  there  are  planu  bearing  the  name  of  ithftm.  ^M 
nus  Tkehaans  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society^growing  ^^ 
with  great  luxuriance,  which  appear  to  be  only  a  variety  of  Jnuunnus  t 
^lat^mus. 

8.  oppori^fdUa  Brongn..  the  Zfsyphus  oppoiitMblia  of  Wall,  and  &  A«- 
mdta  Brongn.,  the  Zisvphus  hambsa  of  Wall.,  are  Nepal  climbing  shrubs, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced ;  and  which,  though  marked  as 
requiring  the  green,  house,  would  doubtless  stand  against  a  conservative 

Scktia  (from  ta^ttm^  a  shield ;  in  allusion  to  the  fbrm  of  the  disk  of  the 
flower)  eaphuis  Brongn.  M^m.  Rham.,  n  55.,  Don's  MilL.  il.  p.3S. ;  the 
irh&mnus  cap^nsis  of  Thunb.,  and  Ceanothus  captesis  of  Dec.,  is  a  Cape 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. }  introduced  in  18S3,  and  sometinMa  to  be  found  In  green- 
bouses. 

Retanilla  {retaniUa  is  the  aboriginal  name  in  Peru)  obeordUa  Brongn.  M^m.  Rham.,  p.  57.» 
Don's  Mill.,  iL  ^  34.,  the  Ahimnus  RetamUia  of  Domb.,  and  the  CoH^tAi  ReUmUlm  of  Vent  Hort. 
CeU.,  L  92.,  is  a  twiggy  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  a  naUve  of  Peru,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
3ft  R.  Ephedra  Brongn.,  the  ilhimnusf'phedra  of  Domb.,  and  the  CoUHto  f'phedra  of  Vent  Cholx., 
1 1&,  is  also  a  native  of  Pern.    Both  these  shrubs  are  in  the  country,  and  are  keot  in  % *- 


ntrv,  a 

_    ■  hardv  as  the  plants  of  the  genus  Cd 
CkUtUiA  (named  by  Commerson  in  honour  of  his  Ariend  and  ooun. 


uD  nas  neen  cnea  in  tne  open  air,  ooui  againsi  a   wau  ana  in 

open  border,  in  the  Horncultural  Society's  Garden ;  and,  in 

5.  it  bad  stood  three  years,  without  any  protection,  flowering 

slV  in  the  summer  season,  firom  May  to  August    It  has  stood 


but  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  being  as  I 

CkUUAa  (named  by  Commerson  in  honoui 

tryinan  CoUet,  who  wrote  upon  the  ^Umts  of  Brest)  $piit6§a  Kunth 

Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  7.  p.  58.,  Hook .  Bot  Miscel..  1.  p.  153.  t.  44  a. 

UIg.  217.)    the  CoUkUa   potyacftntha  of  Willd.,  is  a  native  of 

CtnH,  Peru,  and  also  of  Brazil.    It  is  a  shrub  with  few  and  small 

leaves,  but  with  numerous,  very  strong,  awl-shaped  spines.    The 

flowers  are  of  a  reddish  yellow,  and  whiUsh  in  the  centre.    This 

shrub  has  been  tried  in  the  o^  air,  both  against  a   wall  and  in 

the  ( 

1835. 

Iteely  i  ,  „ 

out  ror  three  winters  in  the  open  border  in  Buchanan' 

Camberwell,  without  any  protection,  and  against  a 

FuUiam  Nursery.   We  think  we  can  safely  recommend 

for  the  open  border,  at  least  in  dry  sheltered  situations. 

a  terrat^fbUa  Vent  Choix.,  t  15. ;  the  Ahiimnus  ;  . 
Domb.,  also  from  Peru ;  C.  erucUUa  GiU.  et  Hook.  Bot  Misc.,  1. 

^152.  t  4a,  from  sandy  hills  in  La  Plata ;  C./irox  OilL  et  Hook^  from  Chili :  C.  vUieiM  Gill,  et 
ook.,  the  ulex,  or  fkirze-like  Coll^ia,  also  from  Chili;  C.  Chaciye  G.Don^  the  Ahimnus 
Chacdyeof  Domb.,  from  Peru  ;  and  C.  tetragbna  Brongn., also  from  Peru ;  are  probably  as  hardy  as  C. 
s^nbsa.  They  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Trevbtk  (from  Treoo,  the  name  of  some  Spanish  tMtanist)  quinqvemirvi$  Meyers  in  Hook.  Bot 
Misc.,  1.  p.  158.  1 45.  a,  and  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  35.,  and  T.  trm^rvfg,  are  spiny  shrubs,  growing  to 
the  height  of  4  ft.  or  6  ft. :  natives  of  Chili,  on  the  Andes,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  Cotlbtia.  The 
last  species  was  introduced  in  1828. 

DiBc&ria  (from  diseia,  a  disk ;  the  disk  of  the  flower  being  very  broad)  am^ricdna  Hook.  Bot  Misc., 
1. 1  44.  D.,  is  a  spiny  shrub,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  D,  auatrali$  Hook,  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland :  neither  of  which  has  yet  been  introduced. 

Hon^Hia.  (in  honour  of  D.  Movent  a  senator  of  Amsterdam,  who  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  travels  of  Thunberg  by  his  good  offices)  d^dcU  Thunb.  is  a  fruit  tree  of  Japan,  where  it  is 
called  ken^  and  kenpokontu.  It  has  large,  cordate,  acuminated  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  contain  a  sweet  red  pulp,  which  has  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  a  pear.  It  was 
introduced  in  1812 ;  and  a  plant  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  has  stood  against  a  south  wall 
aince  the  year  1816.  Another  has  stood  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  »inoe  the  year  1816; 
In  both  gardens,  they  have  attained  the  height  of  the  waD ;  and,  though  the  young  shoots  are 
generally  killed  hack  in  winter,  when  they  receive  no  protection,  yet  the  plants  grow  vigorously 
during  every  summer.  The  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  IS  ft  in  its  native  country,  is  figured 
in  Karmpfer't  Aman,  Ez.,i. }?,  809.  In  1830  there  was  a  plant  of  this  species  in  Knight's  Nursery, 
10  ft.  high,  in  a  pot 
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Cokibr)ma  (flrom  coMer,  a  make:  In  allutloo  to  the  twitted  ctemt)  MMrm  Brongn.  andDoo*!  MUL, 

3&,  the  Ahkmnut  trifl6ruf  of  M oc  ec  Sette ;  and  C.  MoeMhnm  O.  Dtm,  the  OeanMhua  Moci. 

of  Dec,  are  Mexican  shrubs :  the  latter  introduced  in  1824.    There  are  some  Nenal  species 


nldJMW 


, *'*  i  ■"«  ■*^***   iiiirvuiM^m  III  iox«.      AiicTV  mug  mnMHK  stnma  BfiQC 

genus,  not  ret  Introduced,  which  will  probably  be  found  hardier  than  those  tnna  Mezica 
rm^la  (in  honour  of  C.  L 


WiUemHiM  (in  honour  ci  C.  L  fVUlemet,  author  of  Herbarimm  Mauritanimm)  qMedma  Brongn. 
and  Don's  Mill.,  fiL  p.  SS.;  the  CbanMhus  africHnus  of  Lin.  Seb.  Thes.,  1.  L  82.  f.  d.  Is  a  Cape  shrub, 
which  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses  since  1718.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
purplish  red  branches,  uaA  lanceolate,  serrated,  shinine  leaves.  It  is  an  elegant  shrub,  consider. 
Ing  the  order  to  which  it  belongs}  and,  on  a  consenrauve  wall,  would  deser%-e  the  preference  to 
any  that  we  have  enumerated. 

Pomad^rrit  (from  pSma,  a  lid,  and  derri$,  a  skin :  in  allusion  to  the  membraneous  coTciing 
to  the  capsule)  eiliptica  Labill.,   Don's  MilL,  i.  p.  3K..  Sims  Bot   Mag.,   L  1510.,  {Jig.  S1&)  is  a 


capsule)  eUiptica  ^abilU,   Don's  MilL,  i.  p.  si.  Sims  Bot   Mag.,   L  1510.,  ( 
<^_^  shrub  from  Van  Dieinen's  Land,  growing  to  the  height 

^(&^^^    of  6  ft,  and  introduced  in  1805.    It  bears  a  general  re. 
semblance  to  Ceanbthus  asikreus;  but  It  has  smoother 
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and  more  shining  foliage,  and  cream-coloured  flowers. 
nDiei  - 


Being  a  natire  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  It  will  probably 
be  found  tolerably  hardy.  There  are  several  other  Aus. 
tralian  species,  and  some  fttnn  the  South  Seas,  which 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  Don's  MiUer,  and  In  our 
Horhu  BrUanmau,  all  of  which  might  be  tried  against 
a  consenraiiTe  walL 

The  genera  CrypUkndra  Smiih,  Bartllngte  Brongn., 
Solen&ntha  G.  Don,  Tetrapisma  Q.  Don,  Tnchoc^alus 
Brongn.,  Ph^licaZ/i«.,SouUngia  Brongn.,Oou4nia  Jacq., 
Carpod^tus  For$t.,  and  Olhiia  ThunU,  all  affbrd  lignew 
ous  plants,  marked  In  Don's  WUer  and  in  our  HartuM 
Britannicus  as  inhabitanU  of  the  green-house ;  but,  as 
(kr  as  we  hare  observed,  none  of  them  have  been  tried 
ainst  a  consenrative  wall,  except  Phf  Ilea  «iic6')des  Lin, 
^Jor.  Mag.,t,  881,  and  our>Ig.  819.).  which  is  a  heath.like 
shrub,  growing  from  S  ft  to  3  ft  in  height ;  and  producing  white  flowers  from  April  to  September, 
which,  in  dry  warm  situations,  oo  sandy  soil,  will  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  with  a  little  pro- 
tection. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF   THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER 
BRVVIA^CEJB. 

Thbrb  are  nine  genera  Included  in  this  order  In  Don's  MiU<r  y  and  the  species  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  Cape.    They  are  "  much  branched  heath  Jike  shrubs,  with  small,  smooth,  or  hardly  (rflose 
leaves,**  and  small,  capitate  or  rarely  panided,  spiked  and  terminal,  or  solitary  flowers,    lliey 
almost  all  require  a  heath  soil,  and  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  manner  of  heaths.  Many  of 
....  ...  » of  the  Cape  heaths  have  been  I •-    * 


leaves,**  and  small,  capitate  or  rarely  panided,  spiked  and  terminal,  or  solitary  flowers,    lliey 

_. ..  _•. . L_  ...  .-,.  __^  .-  .. j^  ^   cuttings,  in  the  manner  of  heath     " ' 

e  heaths  have  been  proved  to  tie :  and,  « 
ew  of  each  genus  might  be  tried  agains 
ige  and  flowers,  during  summer,  would  I 
ling  out  annually  might  be  kept  in  pits. 


them  are,  doubtless,  as  hardy  as  some  of  the  Cape  heaths  have  been  proved  to  tie :  and,  where  there 
is  an  extensive  range  of  conservative  walling,  a  few  of  each  genus  might  be  tried  against  it  Even 
if  they  did  not  live  through  the  winter,  their  foliage  and  flowers,  during  summer,  would  be  interest. 
Ing  and  ornamental,  and  a  stock  of  plants  for  turning     '  ••-'-• 


GHAP.  XXXVII. 

OF   THE   HARDY  OR   HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 
HOMALINA^CKX. 

Distinctive  Charactemtict,  Calyx  funnel-shaped,  its  tube  usually  adnate 
to  the  ovary,  its  limb  with  5—15  lobes.  Petals  inserted  into  the  calyx,  as 
many  as  its  lobes,  alternate  with  them,  smaller  than  they,  and  deemed  by  some 
an  inner  whorl  of  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Glands  present  in  front  of  the  segments 
of  the  calyx.  Stamens  arising  from  the  base  of  the  petals,  either  singly,  or  in 
threes  or  sixes.  Anthers  2-celled,  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary  1 -celled, 
with  numerous  ovules.  Styles  3 — 5,  simple.  Ovules  attached  to  as  many 
parietal  placentas  as  there  are  styles.  Fruit  berried  or  capsular.  Seeds  small, 
ovate,  or  angular,  with  an  embryo  in  the  middle  of  fleshy  albumen.  Trees  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  with  deciduous  stipules,  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers 
in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  (Lmdjey  Introd,  to  N,  «$•.,  p.  79.,  adapted.^  The 
ligneous  species  and  varieties  of  which  there  are  living  plants  in  JBritisn  col- 
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lections  are  four :  Aristottiia  Mdeqtd^  and  the  variety  oi  thit  with  nviegaitad 
leaves ;  and  two  species  of  Aikta :  both  genera  are  natives  of  CbilL  Hie 
genus  Aristot^Iia  is  considered  by  botanists  as  only  alBed  to  Homalomkee; 
tmt  we  have  placed  it  first  in  our  enumeration,  as  being  both  the  most  coft- 
apicuotts,  and  the  hardiest  phint  of  the  order. 

Aristotb^li^  L'H6rit.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  15 — 18,  3 — i  in  a  fiucicle  in  front 
of  each  lobe  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free.  Fruit  a  globose  berrv»  3-celled,  the 
cells  S-ovuted,  1— Speeded.  (Upc /'rw^,iL  p.  56.) 

AzA^iM  R.  et  P.  Calyx  4— 7-pfirted.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  numerous,  m- 
serted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  1-cefled,  5-aeeded 
from  abortion;  seed  covered  with  a  spongy  aril  when  mature.  (^DonU  MUL^ 
tL  p.  55.) 

Genus  L 


y 


ARISTOTE'LJ/l  L'Hcrit.    The  Aristotelia.    Lm.  Sytt.    Pokyad^phk 

PoIy4ndria. 

ident^fteatkm.    L*Iftrit.  Sdnx,p.  31  :  Dec  Plod^  S.  p. 56.;  Doo'k  lfia,S.  |>l  86. 
Deriwaiiom.    Named  in  commenioratton  of  ArtetoUe,  tbe  teltlifatrt  phUoiofihcr  and  i 


ii  1.  A.  Mj^cqui  L'H^rit.    The  Maoqni  Aristotelia. 

Identifieatiom.    L'H^rit.  Sthrpi,  p.  51. ;  Dec  Prod.,  fi.>  56. ;  Don**  Mill,  8.  p.  58. 

SirnanifmeM.  itgUndultea  R.aP.n,  Far.  S^tL,  p.  m^  Pair.  8i^.,  587. ;  A.  M^ai  In  Dw.  Prad^ 

JSngra9iiup.     L'HMt  Stim,  t.  16. ;  Lam.  Ul.,  t  369. ;  Vfatn.  Dend.  Brit^  t  44. :  N.  Du  Ham., 
tSSs  Otto^t88.4  £.«rK,  Na6afi7.i  and  the  plate  «f  thi«  tr«e  in  our  Second  Volume 

yariety, 

M  A,  M.  2/olut  variegdim.    The  variegated-leaved  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

^  Description^  ^c.  The  species  is  a  shrub  with  spreadii^  branches  and  per- 
sistent leaves,  which  are  aunost  opposite,  with  obvious  petioles,  and  disks  that 
are  oblong,  acute,  more  than  Sin.  long,  and  about  1  in.  broad,  dentately  ser- 
rate, ^abrous,  and  of  rather  a  full  green  colour.  There  are  stipules,  but  they 
fall  off.  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  yellow,  disposed  in  axilhury  ra- 
cemes: some  of  the  stamens  are  sterile.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  diffuse  branches,  crowing  to  the  height  of 
6  ft.  The  flowers  are  not  very  showy ;  but,  in  Chili,  they  are  succeeded  by 
berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  veiy  dnrk  purple,  and  at  length  becoming  black. 
They  are  acid,  eatable;  and  the  inhabitants  m^e  a  wine  from  them,  which 
they  give  in  malignant  fevers.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  sub-evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  of  very  vigorous  growth ;  so  much  so,  in  a  young  state, 
that,  from  the  shoots  not  being  matured,  they  are  frequently  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  and  the  foliage  more  or  less  injared.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
aristotelia  frequently  flowers,  and,  against  a  wall,  ripens  fruit ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  the  tree  were  planted  in  dry  and  rather  poor  soil,  so  as  to  grow 
slowly,  and  not  make  more  wood  every  year  than  it  could  ripen  properly,  it 
would  attain  a  large  size,  and  form  a  very  handsome  hardy  eveii^reen  shrub  or 
tree.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  which,  in  twenty 
years,  has  attained  the  height  of  16ft.;  and  there  are  specimens  in  most  botanic 
gardens.  There  is  a  large  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  one  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  as  a  low  bush,  which,  in  1835,  flowered 
freely.  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  18ft.  high.  A  standard  in  our  garden 
at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1831,  without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
flowers  freely ;  it  is  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and '  is  8  ft.  high ;  but  would 
probably  have  been  twice  that  height  if  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  mutilate 
It  for  want  of  room.     The  plant  grows  vigorously  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
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producing  shoots 3 ft.,  4ft.,  or  5ft.  in  length,  when  young;  and  it  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  layers.  The  latter  models  generally  adopted  in 
british  nurseries.  Plants,  in  London,  are  2s.  ^.  each.  In  the  case  of  the 
aristotelia  and  of  all  other  shrabs  or  trees  that  are  rather  tender,  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  cold  situations  north  of  London  more  especially,  to  have  reserve 
plants,  against  a  wall,  or  in  pots,  from  which  cuttings  may  be  taken  when 
wanted,  to  supply  any  deaths  which  may  occur  in  the  open  garden. 

Genus  II. 


AZA'Ril  R.  et  P.    The  Azara.    Lim  SysU  Poly&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Ident^fieatkm.    R.  et  P.  FL  Per.  et  CbiL  Prod,  1.  p.  7&  L  S&  ;  Sytt.pc  197.;  D.  Don,  in  Edin.  N.  P. 

Journ.  Jan.  18S1 ;  Don**  Mill.,  1.  a  2S7.,  2.  pi  5& 
DerivtUkm.    In  honour  of  Josepk  Nickolat  Jxara.  a  Spanish  promoter  of  science,  and  of  botany  in 

parUcular.  {Don^t  Mm,,  i.  p.  9ffl.) 

De$eripti(m,  ^.  The  species  are  leafy  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate,  dmple,  stalked, 
stipulate  leaves,  which  are  bitter  to  the  taste  $  and  flowers  diqwsed  in  ooiymbs  or  spikes,  flragrant. 

li  1.  A.  dentaVa  R,  et  P.    The  toothed-/<fa»erf  Azara. 

Idenmicatiom.  R.  et  P.  Fl.  Per.  et  Chil.  Syrt.,  1.  n.  138. ;  Fl  Per.,  6. 
t.  465.  flg.  a  i  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  263.  j  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  297.,  2. 

Engravtngi.  R.  et  P.  FL  Per.,  5.  t  466.  flg.  «  ;  Bot  Reg.»  1 1788. ; 
and  ovir  Jig.  2fi0. 

Spec.  Chmr.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  Mabrous,  tomentose  be- 
neath. Stipules  leafy,  one  large,  the  other  small.  Corymbs  ses- 
sile,  fbw.flowered.  Calvx  5— 7-parted,  spreading,  with  the  se^ 
ments  somewhat  imbricate  in  sestivation.  Stamens  numerous, 
manv  of  them  sterile.  {Don'i  MflL,  ii.  p.  55,5&)  An  evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft  in  its  native 
country  (Chili),  in  groves  about  Concepcion,  where.it  is  called 
Corcolen.  It  was  introduced  into  England  In  1890,  or  before,  and 
flowered  againkt  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Societv  in  18SS.  The  following  psrticulan  respecting  it 
are  f^om  tne  SoL  Reg.,  t  1788.  Branches  pubescent  Leaves 
oblong,  fhmi  1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  crenately  sawed,  dem,  bright 

'   green,  reraarkablv  glossy.    Flowers  small,  devoid  of  corolla,  yellow 

.    in  the  anthers,  which  are  protruded  a  little  Iteyond  the  calyx,  dis-  i, 
posed  in  corymbose  clusters  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves,  fVa- 
grant    A.  dentftta,  in  England,  nailed  to  the  south  ftee  of  a  wall, 
and  protected  fh>m  wet  in  winter,  forms  a  very  handsome  ever- 
green bush.    No  drought  seems  to  afftet  it ;  for,  after  nearly  two  months  of  the  hottest  and  driest 
weather  known  In  England,  its  leaves  were  perfectly  Aresh  and  green.  {BoL  Beg.,  Sept  18S5.} 

li  2.  A.  iNTEGRiFo^LiA  R,  et  P.    The  entire-leaved  Azara. 

Ideniifieaaon.  R.  et  P.  Syst  Fl.  Per.  et  Chil..  1.  p.  138.  j  Fl.  Per.  5.  t  466.  f. « ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1. 
p.  262. ;  Don's  MiH.,  1.  p.  297.,  2.  pi  581 ;  Oard.  Mag.,  10.  p.  28& 

Engraving.    R.  et  P.  Ftor.  Per.,  5.  t  406. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  entire,  smooth.  Stipules  equal,  permanent  Flowers 
spiked.  Calyx  with  a  connivent  i-cleft  limb,  f\irnished  with  scales  on  the  Inside,  valvate  in  setfi- 
vation.  Stamens  not  numerous,  all  fertile,  disposed  in  fascicles  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. 
(DoH^t  MUL,  li.  p.  56.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  growing  to  about  12  ft  hiah,  and 
found  in  groves  about  Concepcion,  where  it,  as  well  as  A.  dentkta,  is  called  Coreolen.  Mr.  Knight 
of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  raised,  in  1832,  plants  of  this  species  fhmi  seeds  obtained  of 
Mr.  Cuming,  who  had  imported  (hem  from  their  native  country.  It  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding.  A.  terriUa  R.  et  P.,  another  species,  is  described  in  Dec.  Prod,  and  Don*s  MiU., 
2.  p.  5&  This  is  a  native  of  the  same  locality  as  the  others,  and  is  al<o  a  shrub  12  ft  high.  All 
three  are,  probably,  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

A  pp.  i.  Othp^  hardy  or  half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Homalindcea. 

StackwORtL  nepalAuis  Dec.  Is  a  Nepal  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves  and  whitish  flowers.— ifsAntfnffttif 
coehtnchininais  Lour.  {Don'i  MUi.,  2.  pS7.)  is  a  tree  with  ovate,  serrated,  lanuginous  leaves,  aad 
white  flowers  in  long  spikes,  introduced  in  182S.— JVrilfla  thurtifidra  D.  Don,  and  N.  rubifldra  D.  Don 
{DoiCtiiiU..  2.  p.  Sn.),  are  hardy  Nepal  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of  5plr«"a  j  but  theyhave  not  yet 
been  Introduced.  The  last  generic  name  was  given  by  Professor  Don,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Patrick  Neil],  Esq.,  LL.D.  RR.S.E.  and  F.LSl,  SecreUry  of  the  Wemerian  and  Horticultural 
Societies  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  great  encourage- of  botany  and  gardening  fbr 
mxny  years,  and  to  whose  teal  and  activity,  and  the  universal  esteem  in  which  hels  held  in  his 
native  country,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  owes  its  existence,  and,  In  a  great  measure,  its 
present  prosperous  state. 
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CHAP.  XXXVill. 

OF    THE  HARDY   OR    HALF-HARDY  LIGMKOUS    PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER 
AMACARDIA^CBJB. 

Identification,    Lindley,  in  Introd.  to  N.  a 

Synonvmt*.       7\;rebinthluxc,   tritw  L  AnacanUte   R.  Br.,    mtA   tribe  2.   Smmmektnem    Dec. 

Frod.,2.66. 

Distinctive  Ckaracterutict,  Calyx  in  5,  occasionally  in  3 — 4,  or  7,  divi- 
sions.  Petals  the  same  in  number,  inserted,  in  most,  dong  with  the  stamens, 
into  a  perigynous  disk :  in  some,  not  any.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  dicedous  or 
polygamous.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them, 
or  twice  as  many,  or  even  more.  Ovary  simple,  superior.  Seeds  solitary. 
Leaves  alternate.  (lAndi,  Introd,  to  N,  S,)  Low  deciduous  or  evergreen 
trees,  natives  o£  Asia  and  Africa. 

Genus  I. 


Wi\a\ 


PISTA^CIA  L,    The  Pistachia  Tree.      Lm.  Syst,  Dioe'cia  Pentindria. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  1108. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64. ;  Dod*s  MUL,  S.  p.  61.  mmI  65l 

Svnongme.    7\ereblntbuB  Ju$$, 

Oerivation.  From  the  Greek  wonl  PlitfoMo,  derived,  aocotding  to  wme,  Ihn  P«AI«tt»^ 

a  city  i  and,  according  to  ocbers,  from  .the  Arabic  word  Foattaq,  the  Aralnao  name  of  i>isticia 

T^ra. 

Gen,  Char.  The  sexes  are  dioecious,  and  the  flowers  without  petals.  In  the 
male  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  that  resemble  catkins ;  every 
flower  is  bracteated  by  a  scale ;  the  calyx  is  5-clefl ;  and  the  stamens  are  5, 
inserted  into  a  calycine  disk,  or  into  the  calyx,  and  have  4-comered,  almost 
sessile,  anthers,  tn  the  female  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  raceme, 
less  closely  than  in  the  male;  the  calyx  is  3 — 4«-cleft;  the  ovary  is  1 — 3-celled; 
the  stkmas  are  three,  and  thickish ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  dry  ovate  drupe,  the 
nut  of  which  is  rather  bony,  and  usually  1-celled,  though  sometimes  it 
shows  two  abortive  cells  at  the  side;  the  cell  contains  a  single  seed, 
which  is  affixed  to  the  bottom.  The  cotyledons  of  the  seed  are  thick, 
fleshy,  and  oily,  and  bent  back  upon  the  radicle.  The  species  are  trees, 
with  pinnate  leaves.  (Dec,  Prod,^  \\,  p.  64.) 

S  1.  P.  VB^RA  lAn,    The  true  Pistachia  Nut  Tree. 

Uent^leaiiom.    Un  Spec,  1464. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  64. ;  Dool  Mia.  fiL  p.  65. 

aunon^met.    itaticia  offieioftrum  Hori.  Kew. ;  FisUchicr,  Pr. ;  Pistacie,  Ger.    PIstaechio,  Ital. 

En^avmgt.    Blackw.  Icon.,  t.  461. ;  K  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  17.,  and  ourif;^ .  221. 

Spec,  Char.y  Spc,    Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  3 — 5  leaflets,  rarely  of 
1 ;  the  leaflets  ovate,  a  little  tapered  at  tlie  base,  indistinctljr  mucronate  at 
the  tip.  {Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  64.)    A  tree,  a  native  of  Syna,  growing  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.    Introduced  in  1770. 
Farietiet,    The  following  are  considered  by  some  authors  as  species  :  — 

I  P.  17.  2  trifdHa  Lin.  Spec,  1454.,  Bocc.  Mus.,  ii.  t.  93.,  has  leaves 

usually  of  3  leaflets. 
J  P.  V.  3  netrbonensis  Bocc.  Mus.,  t.  ii.  693. ;  P,  reticulata  Willd,  and 
Don's  MUler  ;  has  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  having  prominent  veins. 
A  plant  of  this  variety,  as  a  bush,  in  the  open  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  was,  in  1834, 5  ft.  high,  after  having  been  6  years  planted . 
According  to  the  Kouveau  Du  Hamet,  these  sorts  differ  only  in  tlie 
size,  shape,  and  consistency  of  the  leaflets,  and  are  by  no  means 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  species, 
p  p  2 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTfCBTUM. 


PART  III. 


Detcription,  S^c.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
clothed  with  grey  hark.  The  branches  are 
spreading,  but  not  very  nun^^ous;  and  they 
are  furnished  with  winged  alternate  leaves,  on 
long  petioles.  The  trait  is  oval,  about  the 
size  of  an  olive :  it  is  reddish  and  furrowed* 
and  it  contains  a  kernel,  oily  and  mild  to  the 
taste.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Barbar^,  Persia, 
and  Arabia.  It  was  brought  from  Syria  to  Italy 
by  the  Emperor  Vitellius,  whence  it  found  its 
way  to  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is  so  far 
naturalised  as  to  appear,  in  some  places,  like  a 
native.  (See  134.)  It  is  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  in  Italy,  for  its  frait,  which  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  frequently  in  a 
dried  state,  like  almonds.  They  are  most  ge- 
nerally used  on  the  Continent  as  sugar-plums, 
being  covered  with  sugar,  or  with  chocolate,  under  the  name  of  diablotins  : 
creams  and  ices  are  abo  composed  of  them,  coloured  green  with  the  juice 
of  spinach.  Generally,  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  fortifier  of  the  stomach,  and 
to  diminish  coughs  and  colds.  There  is  a  nut  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  name  of  pistachia  nut,  which  is  the  produce  of  quite  a 
different  plant,  probably  a  palm.  In  British  gardens,  the  tree  is  not  much 
planted,  from  its  being  generally  supposed  to  require  a  wall;  but,  in  fa- 
vourable situations,  it  will  grow  as  a  standard  or  a  bush ;  as  is  proved  by  a 
plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hordcultural  Society,  which  has  stood 
there  for  5  or  6  years  without  any  protection.  It  will  grow  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  propagated,  either  by  nuts  procured  from  abroad,  or 
even  from  the  Italian  warehouses  in  England,  or  by  cuttings.  Miller  says, 
if  planted  against  high  walls,  with  a  warm  aspect,  or  as  standards  in  a  shel- 
tered situation,  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  but, 
in  severe  frosts,  they  are  offcen  destroyed.  The  tree,  he  says,  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces fruit  freely  in  England ;  but  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen 
the  nuts.  He  mentions  a  tree,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham, 
upwards  of  40  years  old,  planted  against  a  wall;  and  another,  which  had  been 
planted  as  a  standard,  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  grounds,  at  GU>odwood, 
in  Sussex,  where  it  had  stood  man^  years  without  the  slightest  orotection. 
Till  lately,  there  was  a  very  fine  specimen  at  Syon.  The  foliage  of^the  tree  is 
so  ornamental,  that  no  conservative  wall  ought  to  be  without  one. 

t  2,  P.  T^rebi'nthus  LMi,  The  Turpentine  Pistachia,  or  Venetian,  or  Chiav, 

TSirpenHne  Tree, 

IdenhfieaiUm,    Lin.  Spec.,  1455. ;  D«c  Prod.,  fi.  n.  64. :  Don's  Mill ,  2.  p.  65. 

^momui.    T.  vulgiurU  Toum.  Intl.,  579l  :  P.  r&i  MM.  Dki.,  Na  4. ;  FU|achieT  T#r«binthe,  A-. ; 

Terpentin  PUtacie,  Oer.i  TereUnto^  Itai. 
Engravings.    Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  415.  t  153. ;  BUckw,  t  478. ;  Ouh.  Arb.,  ed.  1.  toL  S.  t  87. 

Spec.  Char,,  j-c.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  about  7  leaflets,  that 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  at  the  tip  acute  and  mucro- 
nate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.     Introduced  in  1656. 

Variety. 

¥  P.  T.  2  gphtFTOcdrpa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.  The  round^rviied  TV- 
pentine  Pistachia  Tree. — Its  fruit  is  larger  and  rounder  than  that  of 
the  species.  («/.  Bauh.  Hist.,  i.  p.  278.  ic.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  the  East.  Requien  has  seen  «  cultivated  plant  of  this  variety  in 
a  garden  at  Nismes.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  64.) 

Deicription,  ^c.  The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  P.  v^ra,  but 
the  leaves  are  larger,  and  the  fruit  only  a  third  of  the  size ;  the  leaflets  are, 
also,  lanceolate,  instead  of  being  subovate.     The  fruit  is  round,  not  succulent. 
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and  somewhat  furrowed;  at  first  green,  and  afterwards  reddish;  hut  black, 
or  of  a  very  dark  blue,  when  ripe.  The  leaves  and  flowers  emit  a  veryr 
resinous  odour,  which  spreads  to  a  considerable  distance,  more  cspedaUv  at 
sunset,  when  the  dew  is  falling,  after  a  very  warm  day.  Gerard,  in  describing 
this  tree,  says  that  its  kernel  is  **  dammie,  full  of  fio,  and  oQous  in  sobstance, 
and  of  a  pleasant  savour.  This  plant  beareth  an  empty  cod,  or  crooked  home, 
somewhat  reddish,  wherein  are  tound  small  flies,  wonnes,  or  gnats,  bred  and 
ingendered  of  a  certaine  humorous  matter,  which  deaveth  to  3ie  inner  sides  of 
the  said  cods  or  homes ;  which  wonnes  have  no  physical  use  at  all.*'  {JoktuonU 
Gerard,  p.  1434.)  Exceedingly  good  figures  of  the  male  and  female  trees 
are  given  bv  Oerard,  in  which  the  pods,  or  horns,  produced  by  the  insect  (a 
spedes  of  C^nips)  when  depositing  its  eggs,  are  exhibited  as  about  the  same 
length  as  the  leaves.  Oliver  states  that  these  excrescences  contain  a  small 
portion  of  verv  limpid  and  odoriferous  resin.  The  turpentine  is  procured 
from  the  P.  ^nerebinthus,  by  making  numerous  slight  incisions  in  the  trunk 
and  prindpal  branches,  from  the  ground  as  high  up  the  trunk  as  a  man  can 
reach,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek  calendar. 
The  terebinth  oozes  out  of  the  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  and,  in  a  few  da^s, 
becomes  hard  and  dry  b^  exposure  to  the  air ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  resms 
produced  by  the  pine  tnbe,  and  with  resins  generallv.  The  colour  is  a  Bluish 
or  greenish  white.  It  is  collected  every  morning  horn  the  wounds  in  the 
trees  with  a  spatula ;  and  is  purified  from  any  extraneous  matters  that  may 
have  stuck  to  it,  by  liquefaction  by  solar  heat,  and  by  passing  it  through  a 
sieve.  The  largest  trees,  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  with  trunks  4  ft  or  5  ft. 
in  circumference,  do  not  yield  above  10  oz.  or  1 2  os.  annually :  hence  the 
high  price  of  the  artide,  and  its  adulteration  with  Venice  turpentine,  which 
is  produced  from  the  larch ;  or  with  common  turpentine,  which  is  drawn  firom 
the  Scotch  pine.  The  terebinth  which  is  pure  is  called  the  Chian,  or 
Cyprus  turpentine  (from  Chios,  the  andent  name  of  Scio) ;  and,  when  una- 
dulterated, it  is  known  from  the  common  turpentine  by  being  thicker,  and 
possessing  a  far  more  agreeable  odour ;  it  is  also  destitute  of  bitterness  and 
acridity. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  terebinth  produced  by  the  trees  in 
Scio,  a  correspondent  of  Du  Hamel's  suggests  the  idea  of  grafting  the  P.  v^, 
or  edible-fruit-bearing  spedes,  on  the  upper  parts  of  trees  of  P.  T^erebfnthus, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  profitable.  He  states  that  he  has  seen  this  done 
in  a  garden  at  Naples,  and  that  the  fruit  was  much  larger  and  better  than  it 
was  on  those  trees  which  had  not  been  grafted ;  while  the  stocks  produced  as 
much  resin  as  the  ungrafled  plants  of  the  same  spedes.  In  British  gardens, 
the  tree  is  not  very  common :  the  largest  specimen  that  we  know  of  it 
is  a  female  plant,  itf  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Chdsea  Botanic  Garden, 
22  ft.  high,  tnat  flowers  every  year,  and  produces  fruit,  which,  though  not  fecun- 
dated, attains  the  size  of  snudl  peas.  This  spedes  is  generally  considered  as 
the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and,  with  P.  v^ra,  may  be  planted  in  warm  sheltered 
situations  in  the  open  border. 

1  3.  P.  IrBNTi^scus  Lin,    The  Mastich  Tree. 

In.  Spea,  14S&  ;  Dec.  Pn 
WoodT.  Med.  Bot,  t.  15S. ; 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  8,  hm- 
ceolate ;  the  petiole  winged.  {Dec,  Prod,y  ii.  p.  65.)  A  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Afiica,  and  the  Levant. 

VarieHet, 

1  P.  L.  2  anguit^ia  Dec.,  P.  massili^nsis  Mill,  Dict,^  P.  angustifblia 
massiliensis  Toum,,  has  leaflets  almost  linear,  and  the  tree  seldom 
exceeds  10  ft.  in  height. 
1  P.  L.  3  ckm  N.  Du  Item.,  iv.  p.  72.,  P.chia  Detf.  Cat.H9rl.  Par.,  a 
native  of  Scio,  where  it  produces  the  mastich.  . 
p  p  3 


IdentificatmL    Un.  Spea,  14S&  ;  Dec.  Prod^SL  >  6S. :  Don's  MUL.SL  p.66. 

,«    ,_    .,  .    «-.    .  -,^  .  gi^t  W5ui  Duh.  Arte,  ed.noT.,  4  t.  la;  and  our 
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Description,  ^c.  The  species  bears  a  gene- 
ral resembUuice  to  the  two  preceding  ones, 
in  summer,  when  they  are  clothed  with  foliage;  ^22 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being  evergreen,  and 
in  having  the  leaves  much  smaller.  Fabricius 
has  observed  that  the  male  plant  sometimes 
produces  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  three  sta- 
mens and  five  styles.  Oouan  has  remarked 
that  the  buds  in  this  species  are  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  other  sorts ;  the  branch- 
bearing  buds  being  terminal,  and  the  flower  buds 
axillary.  The  leaves  have  sometimes  5  leaflets 
on  each  side;  and  the  petioles  are  so  much 
winged  as  to  appear  like  pinnee.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
well  as  being  found  in  a  wild  state.  Desfontaines,  who  travelled  in  Bar- 
bary,  states  that  the  tree  in  that  country,  though  punctured  as  it  is  iu  the 
Island  of  Scio,  yet  does  not  yield  masdch ;  but  that  the  wood  gives  out  an 
aromatic  smell  when  burned,  and  the  berries  yield  an  oil  fit  both  for  the  lamp 
and  for  the  table.  The  great  source  of  the  mastich  of  commerce  is  the  Island 
of  Scio,  where  it  is  obtained  from  the  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Chian  turpentine.  The  quantity  produced  there  averages,  according  to  OU- 
vier,  125,000  lb.  annually :  but,  according  to  Macculloch,  the  annual  produce  is 
1500  cwt.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1654;  but  it  is 
not  very  common  there.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  P,  2^rebinthu8,  and  should 
always  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

5  4.  P.  atla'ntica  Desf,     The  Mount  Atlas  Mastich,  or  Turpentine  Dree, 
Identifleation.    DesH  Atl.,  S.  pi  964. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  fi.  p.  64. ;  Don's  HUl.,  2.  p.  66. 

Spec.  Char.,  4«7.  Leavei  deciduoua,  Imparl.pinnate.  The  leaflets  about  9,  lanoeolate,  a  little  tapered 
at  the  base.  The  petiole  between  the  terminal  pairs  of  leaflets  somewhat  winged.  {Dre.  Prod., 
iL  p.  6i.)    A  natire  of  sandy  places  in  Barbary  and  about  Constantinople. 

Farietu.  $  P.  a.  8  lat^blia  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p,  61,  has  leaflets  rounded,  broader  at  the  base  than  those 
of  the  species.    It  was  (bund  in  the  Isle  of  Scio  by  Olivier. 

Descrtptum^  S^c.  The  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  with  a  large  roundish 
head,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  in  Barbary,  near  Cofia,  not  far  from 
Mount  Atlas ;  where,  from  being  found  in  rows,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  The  variety  with  broad  leaves  is  found  in  the  Island  of 
Scio,  and  also  about  Constantinople.  The  drupe  of  this  tree  is  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  Pistacia  jTerebinthus ;  but  the  tree  seems  to  be  rather 
more  prolific  of  re^in.  Desfontaines,  who  discovered  tkis  species,  and  first 
described  it,  says  that  the  resin  oozes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  at  differ^ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  summer ;  and  that,  in  property,  in 
smell,  and  in  taste,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Oriental  mastich. 
The  Arabs  collect  it  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  chew  it  to  improve  their 
breath,  and  give  brightness  to  their  teeth ;  and  the  Moors  eat  the  fruits,  and 
bruise  them  to  mix  with  their  dates.  This  tree  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
British  gardens. 

Genus  II. 


iZHU'S  L,    The  Rhus,  or  Sumach.    Lin.  Syst,    Pent4ndria  Trig/nia  and 
DicB^cia  Pentandria. 

Iden^ficatlon.  Lin.  Gen.,  369. ;  Lam  DL,  t.  207. ;  Kunth  Gen.  Tereb.,  p.  5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  66. 
I>on*s  Mill,  2.  p.  81.  and  pi  (i9. 

Deritfou'on.  From  rhooM,  or  rkous,  Greek,  which  is  derived  tnuo  rhudd,  a  synonvnie  of  md,  Celtic, 
red  :  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  f^uit  and  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  in  autumn.  {Don'* 
WU.,  ii.  p.  69.)  Donncgan  has  given  the  foUpwipg  explanation  of  the  word  rkomt :  — *<  A  species  of 
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muU  tree,  the  rliid«r  which  wm  iwed  for  Uaning.  and  the  fruit  «•  a  apkc  (rbMdbwC.  it  AL,  & 
1&  );tu|ipowd  to  be  iofne  variety  of  the  JTh^tCMnuB.*'  And  othcn  derive  Atfefroro  the  Onck 
verbrlkML  I  run,  fron  the  lubit  of  theroota  ruoniof  and  qweadiac  under  groaad  to  a  cooaklerahle 
distance  tnm  the  tree.    Sumach  Is  derived  tmn  Simaq,  the  Arabic  name  of  tlie  plant 

Gen.  Char,  Sexes  hennaphrodite,  dkecious,  or  polygamous.  Caivx  amaSl, 
5-parted,  persistent.  Petals  ovate,  and  inserted  into  a  calyone  disky 
or  into  the  calyx.  Slameru  5,  inserted  into  a  calycine  disk ;  all  of  them 
in  the  flowers  of  the  male  and  hermaphrodite  sexes  bearing  anthers. 
Ovary  single,  perhaps  from  defect,  subglobular,  of  1  cell.  Slyiet  3,  short, 
or  not  any.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe  of  1  cell,  with  a  bony 
nut,  which  includes  a  single  seed;  and,  in  some  instances,  2 — 3  seeds :  when 
.  one,  perhaps,  by  defect.  Each  seed  is  pendulous  by  a  thread  (the  raphe), 
that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Cotyledons  lesfy,  their  edges,  on  one 
side,  and  the  radicle,  in  contact.  (Dec,  Prod.^  n,  p.  66.,  and  Wais,  Dend.) 
— Deciduous  shrubs,  generally  with  alternate  compound  leaves ;  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America.  The  leaves  vary  much,  both 
in  form  and  magnitude ;  and  they  generallv  die  o(^  in  autumn,  of  a  dark 
red,  or  a  bright  scarlet,  or  yellow ;  on  which  account,  at  that  season,  they 
are  very  ornamental.  Most  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  some  of  them 
highly  so;  and  th^  all  may  be  used  in  tannii^,  and  dyeing  yellow  or 
black.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  some  of 
them  by  cuttings  of  the  branches. 

§  i.  Cdtinus  Toum. 
Sect,  Char,    Leaves  undivided.     Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

•  1.  /?.  Co'tinus  L,    The  Cotinus  Rhus,  or  Venetian  Sumach, 

IdemMeaikm.    Lin.  Spec,  383. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  fiL  p.  (!7.  i  Don*s  MiJL,  S.  n.  ». 

Spnonymes.    CMnut  Cbggf  gria  Scop.  Gem.,  ed.  SL  No.  388. ;  ITeraoi  Me<*.,  73. ;  CMnus  coriteoa 

D^h.  Mh.,  1. 1.  78-;  Ventu  aumacb,  Venice  Sumach,  wild  QUrej  Sumach  F^atet,  or  Arfere  aux 

P^ruquea,  Fr.}  Periicken  Sumach,  Ger. :  Scotino,  IM. 
DerlMtkm.    The  term  CS6tinu«  is  derived  from  cotimot,  a  name  under  whidrPHnv:  apeak*  of  a  tree 

with  red  wood,  which  ia  suppoaed  to  crow  in  the  Apennines.  {Dom's  MUL,  2.  ^W.) 
EmgraHitgg.  Jacq.  Auit,  t.  Sia ;  MUL  Icon.,  L  fi7a ;  Lob.  Icon.,  t  99L  ;  Duh.  Arte.,  t.  178L  {  and  our 

Spec,  Char.,  8fc,  Leaves  obovate.  (pec,  Vrod,,  it  p.  67.) 
A  native  of  sunny  places  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Spain  to  Caucasus.  The  flowers  are  disposed 
in  loose  panicles,  and  have  the  sexes  hermaphrodite. 
The  drupe  is  half-heart-shaped,  smooth,  and  veiny;  its 
nut  is  tnangular.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  abortive,  and 
their  pediceU,  after  the  flowering,  lengthen,  and  become 
hairy.  (Ibid,) 

Description,  4rc,  The  -Rhus  C6tinus,  though  seldom 
found  higher  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  yet  p-ows  to  Q 
double  that  height  in  gardens,  where  it  forms  a  highly  or-  ^ 
naraental  shrub,  more  especially  when  covered  with  its 
large  loose  panicles  of  elongated  hairy  pedicels,  very  few  ^ 
of  which  produce  fruit.  It  is  easily  known  from  all  the  /"^ 
other  species  by  its  simple,  obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  lucid,  * 
green  leaves,  rounded  at  the  points,  and  supported  by  long 
footstalks,  which  remain  on  fill  they  are  killed  by  frost,  so 
that  the  plant  is  almost  a  sub-evergreen.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pale 
purplish  or  flesh  colour.  Each  flower  is  composed  of  5 
small  oval  petals,  which  spread  open,  but  are  seldom  succeeded  by  seeds 
in  England.  In  Greece,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  whole  plant  is  used 
for  tanning,  and  for  dyeing  leather,  wool,  and  silk  yellow.  In  Italy,  about 
Venice,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  black,  and  is  called  by  the  Italians  scotino,  from 
Jcotios,  dark.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  found  it  cultivated  under  this  name 
for  tanning,  on  a  little  hill  at  the  back  of  the  inn  at  Valcimaca,  between  Rome 
and  Bologna.  (Corresp,,  i.p.  325.)  The  plant  appears  to  have  been  knowiTto 
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Pliny,  who  mentions  it  as  an  Apennine  shrub,  under  the  name  of  CTogg^gris, 
In  England,  it  was  cultivated  by  Tradescant,  and  it  is  described  by  Oerard  a» 
an  excellent  and  most  beautiful  plant,  **  with  the  leaves  of  the  capparis,  and 
the  savour  of  the  pistachia."  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  it  deserves  a  place 
in  every  garden  where  there  is  room  to  allow  it  to  extend  itself  on  every  side. 
A  dry  loam  suits  it  best;  and  it  is  propagated  by  peggine  down  the  branche» 
flat  to  the  ground,  and  strewing  earth  over  them,  throu^  which  young  shoot* 
rise  up,  which  root  at  the  base,  and  may  be  removed  in  autumn.  There  are  old 
plants  of  it  at  8yon ;  and  a  very  fine  one  at  Deepdene,  the  diameter  of  the  head 
of  which  is  nearly  20  ft. :  but  the  largest  in  England  is  at  Envile,  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  it  has  attained  more  than  double  that  size.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  509.  a  hundred,  or  6d.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are 
1  franc  each. 

§  ii.    Si\mach  Dec. 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  iinpar»-|Hnnate ;  leaflets  more  than  3  in  the  leaves  of 
each  of  the  first  6  species  of  this  section.  Flowers  in  pamdes,  poly- 
gamous, dioecious,  or  hermaphrodite. 

12.  R.  typhi'na  L.    The  Fever  Rhus,  or  Sla^t  Horn  Sumach, 

Ident(fkatioH.    lin.  Spec,  3B0. :  Dec.  Prod.,S.  p.  S7. ;  Don's  Mi1L,S.  p.  70. 

Synontfme*,    B.  virginikna  Bauk  Pin.,  p.  517. ;  Vir^)«n  Sumacb. 

Engraving*.    Duh,  AiU  Ed.  Nov.»  fiL  t  47. ;  WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t  17  and  1 18. ;  and  our  fig.  2S«. 

Spec,  Char,y  6fc,     Leaf  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  are 

lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  nairy  beneath.    Petiole  and  branches  hairy. 

(Dec,  Prod.y  ii.  p.  67.)     A  native  oif  North  America.     Fruit  hairy,  purple. 

De  CandoUe  has  characterised  two  forms  of  this  species  as  follows :  — 
•t  R.  /.  1  arboresce7u, — Its  form  that  of  a  tree;  its  height  between  10  ft- 

and  25  ft,  high;  leaf  sliehtly  downy  beneath.  (Willd,  Enum,,  323.) 
m'R.  t.  2  JrutStcens.r-'lts  form  shrubby ;  its  height  between  2  ft.  and 
10  ft.;  and  its  leaf  downy  and  whitish  beneath. 

DeicriptioH,  <Jc.  Khua  ty- 
phina,  in  British  gardens,  i» 
either  a  large  shrdb  or  a  low 
tree,  with  a  woodv  stem,  and 
a  head  composed  of  many 
irregular  branches,  generally 
crooked  and  deformed.  The 
young  shoots  are  covered 
with  a  soft  velvet-like  down, 
resembling  that  of  a  young 
stae's  horn,  both  in  colour 
and  texture;  whence,  and 
probably  also  from  the  crook-  • 
edness  of  the  branches,  the 
common  name.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  vei^  conspicuous  in  autumn,  before  they  drop  off*,  when  they 
change  to  a  purplish  or  yellowish  red.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  close 
spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  and  the  female  ones  are  followed  by 
seeds  enclosed  in  woolly,  simple,  succulent  covers,  which  are  very  conspicu- 
ous in  autumn.  The  plant  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  almost  every  part  of 
North  America ;  particularly  in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Parkinson  in  1629,  and  is  now  common  in  British.gardens.  There  are  large 
specimens  of  it  at  Syon,  where  it  has  attamed  the  height  of  15 ft.  as  a  tree; 
and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddi^es,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society;  in  each  of  which  places  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  In  some  parts  of  North  America,  the  wood  is  used  for  tan- 
ning leather,  and  the  roots  prescribed  as  a  febrifugal  medicine.  In  British 
f^rdens  it  weU  deserves  a  place,  from  its  large  and  beautiful  foliage,  and 
Its  striking  colour  in  autumn ;  its  spikes  of  dark  red  fruit;  and  the  singularity 
of  its  branches  in  winter.     As  the  plant  is  of  open  irregular  growth,  and  not 
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of  long  duration,  it  shoukl  never  be  pbced  wbere  it  '»  intfmicd  lo  act  as  a 
screen.  Like  all  objects  the  chief  beauty  of  which  consists  in  their  siDCiilarity« 
it  produces  the  most  striking  eflfect  when  standing  alone  on  a  lawn.  If  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  either  of  the  forms  of  this  species  may  be  made  an  interest^ 
ing  small  tree,  but  not  one  of  many  years'  durability.  Price,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  li.  a  plant,  and  seeds  1<.  an  ounce ;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  a  plant ; 
and  in  New  York,  25*  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

%  3.  R.  (?T.)  vieidifxo'ra  Poir.    The  green-flowered  Rhus,  or  5i»hi<4. 

Jdentifieatkm.    Poir.  Diet,  7.  P.  504. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  67. ;  Doo**  MUL.  9.p.TQ. 
SgnoH^me.    R.  canad^nM  MOL  JHet.,  No.  5. 

Spec.  Char^  ^e.  Leaf  oi  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  are 
lanceolate-oblong,  serrate,  pubescent  beneath.  Petiole  and  branches 
rather  hairy.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  66.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Flowers  green,  in  upright  racemes.  Probably  a  variety  of  R.  glabra.  (Ibid.) 
The  plant  of  R.  viridifldra  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  was,  in  1834, 10  ft.  high,  after  having  been  10  years  phmted. 

a  4.  R,  (?  T.)  GLA^BRA  Lut.     The  glabrous  Rhus,  or  Scarlet  Sumack. 

JdeiUificatkmt.    Un.  Spec,  380. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  67.  i  Doo't  MiU.,  2.  pi  7a 
EMgrmimg*.    WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t  15l  ;  and  our  J% .  SSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaf  glabrous,  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one ; 
leaflets  lanceolate-oblong,  serrate,  whitish  beneath.  Branches  glabrous. 
(Dec.  Prod^  ii.  p.  67.)  A  native  of  North  America.  Fruit  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  red.  De  Candolle  has  distinguished  three  forms  of  this  spe- 
cies ;  namely :  — 

tt  R.  ^.  1  hermaphrodtta,  with  hermaphrodite  sexes,  and  greenish  flowers ; 

the  R.  glabra  WUld.  Spec,  i.  p.  1478.,  and  figured  in  Dm.  EUh.,  t.  243. 

tt '  R.  g.  2  diotca,  with  dioecious  sexes,  and  greenish  flowers,  figured  in 

Lam.  //^.,t.  207.  f.  1. 
A  R.  g.  ?  3  coccinea,  the   R.  carolinianum  of  Afili.  Diet.,  and  the  R. 
^legans  of  Ait.,  Loddiges's  Catalogue,  and  of  nurseries  generally, 
figured  in  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  16.,  has  mcecious  sexes,  and  red  flowers. 
It  b  distinguished  by  a  more  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  smoother 
branches  and  leaves,  than  R.  gmbra.      The  leaves  are  glaucous 
underneath ;  and  the  fi'uit  is  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson. 
Description,  4rc.  The  general  appearance  of  the  species 
is  similar  to  that  of  R.  typhlna ;  but  the  plant  is  smaller, 
the  branches  more  spreiuiing  and  smooth,  and  the  leaf- 
lets wider,  less  serrated,  and  of  a  deeper  green.     There 
are  many  varieties  of  R.  typhlna  in  North  America; 
and,  to  us,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  R.  glabra  is 
only  one  of  these.     According  to  Kalm,  the  species  or 
variety  under  notice  is  exceedingly  common  m  woods 
throughout  great  part  of  North  America,  both  in  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated  districts.     In  woods,  it  is  found 
on  the  margins  of  open  glades ;  and,  in  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country,  it  less  common  in  low  meadows  than 
in  com  fields.    "  It  is  like  a  weed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country ;  and,  if  a  field  be  left  a  few  years  uncultivated, 
this  shrub  overruns  it,  firom  berries  which  are  brought 
by  birds;  and,  when  the  ground  comes  again  into  til- 
lage, the  roots  stop  the  plough  very  much.    The  fruit 
remains  on  the  shrub  during  winter ;  but  the  leaves  drop 
very  earlv  in  autumn.    It  seldom  grows  above  9  ft.  high.    The  wood  bums 
well,  without  much  crackling.    On  cutting  the  stem,  a  yellow  juice  comes 
out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood ;  one  or  two  of  the  outer  circles  of  the 
wood  are  white,  bnt  the  innemiost  are  of  a  yellowish  green ;  it  contains  a 
pith  frequently  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  so 
loose,  that  it  is  easily  pushed  out  by  a  stick.     The  branches,  boiled  with  the 
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berries,  aflbrd  a  black  ink-like  tiocture.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  children 
with  impunity,  but  they  are  very  sour :  they  are  red,  and  are  made  use  of 
for  dyeing  that  same  colour."  (MarttpCt  Miller.)  Professor  Rogers,  in 
^kmarCs  Journal^  vol.  xxvii.  p.  894.,  observes  that  the  berries  contain  a 
large  portion  of  the  malic  acia,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  in 
various  preparations  of  domestic  economy  and  medicine :  the  leaves  are  used 
in  tanning.  In  British  gardens,  this  sort  has  been  cultivated  since  1726.  A 
plant  in  the  ^den  of  the  London  Horticultural  Societv  was,  in  1834,  6  ft. 
high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  The  history  and  culture  are  the  same 
as  those  of  R,  typhlna. 

•  5.  R,  PU^MiLA  Midut.    The  dwarf  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

JdeiUificatfcn.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  18S.;  Punh  Bor.  Am«r.,  1.  p.  90*.;  Dee.  Fnd.,2. 

pTft. ;  Don*.  Mill,  8.  p.  70. 
Spec,  Char.t  4r.    Dwarf,  downy  In  erery  part    Leaf  of  many  pairs  of  lealleU,  and  the  odd  one; 

the  leaflets  are  oval,  cut  in  a  toothed  manner,  and  tomentote  beneath.    Fk-oit  tillcy.  (Dec.  Prod. 

S.  p.  68.)     A  native  of  Upper  Carolina,  whence  it  was  introduced  In  181X1      It  grows  to  the 

height  of  1ft,  and  flowers  in  July.      Mr.  John  Lyoo,  who  discovered  this  species,  when  col. 

lecung  the  seed.  "  got  poisoned  all  over  his  body,  and  was  lamed  for  a  considerable  time.** 

(Pk.)    The  species  Is  not  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  or  in  the  aito. 

return  of  Hessn.  Loddiges. 

1  6.  R.  verniciVbra  Dec.    The  varnish-yielding  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 


Uem^eaHon.    Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  68. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  70, 

^nomymet.    SUm,  or  Urus,  Jmpanese,  according  to  KttmK 

Mat.  M€d.p  151.,  and  TlUm.  Jan..  ISL,  not  of  other  auth 


nnffr  Am,,  79L  t  792.  i  A.  v§mix  Liu. 

Jap.,  ISEL,  not  of  other  authors  :  B.  ^uglandifMium  fFaiL  in  LUt. 

Don.  Prod,  FL  Sep.,  not  of  Willd. 
Engratvhig.    Kempf.  Amcen.,  t  792. 

Spec,  Char.,  8fc.  Leaf  of  5 — 6  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one;  all  ovate, 
acuminate,  entire,  rather  glabrous  above,  beneath  bearing  velvety'pubescence. 
Petiole  and  branches  softly  woolly.  (JDec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  68.)  A  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Japan  and  Nepal.  The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  that 
of  R.  typnlna ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  larcer,  and  more  like  those  of  some 
species  of  Jiiglans  or  C^ya.  The  plant  also  seems  to  be  of  more  robust 
growth ;  a  specimen  in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
having,  in  6  years,  attained  the  height  of  1 1  ft.  Though  marked,  in  some 
works,  as  a  green-house  shrub,  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common  spe- 
cies ;  and  it  is  especially  worth  culture  on  account  of  its  magnificent  leaves. 
Thunberg  affirms  that  the  very  best  Japan  varnish  is  made  from  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  the  i^hus  v^-nix  of  Lin.  Mat.  Med,,  though  not  of  Lin.  Sp, 
Plan,',  it  grows  in  abundance  in  manv  parts  of  that  country;  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  several  places,  on  account  of  the  advantage  derived  from  it.  The 
varnish,  which  oozes  out  of  the  tree  on  its  being  wounded,  is  procured 
from  stems  that  are  three  years  old,  and  is  received  into  some  proper 
vessel.  When  first  collected,  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  cream ;  but  grows  thicker  and  black  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  so  transparent,  that,  when  laid,  pure  and  unmixed, 
upon  boxes  or  furniture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be  clearly  seen 
through  it.  For  the  most  part,  a  dark  ground  is  spread  underneath  it, 
which  causes  it  to  reflect  like  a  mirror;  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  b 
frequently  had  to  the  fine  sludee  which  is  collected  in  the  trough  under  a 
grindstone;  or  to  ground  charcoal;  occasionally,  a  red  substance  is 
mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  sometimes  leaf  gold  ground  very  fine.  This 
varnish  hardens  very  much,  but  will  not  endure  any  blows,  cracking  and 
flying  almost  like  glass ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  stand  boiling 
water  without  receiving  any  damage.  With  this  the  Japanese  varnish 
over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  windows,  their  drawers,  chests,  boxes, 
scimitars,  fans,  tea-cups,  soup-dishes,  their  portable  stools,  and  roost 
articles  of  hmisehold  furniture  which  are  made  of  wood.  {Mart.  Mill.) 

m  7.  R.  VENENA^TA  Dec.  The  poisonous  Rhus,  Poif on  Wood,  or  Swamp  Sumach. 

Ideniifieatum.    Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  68. ;   Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.'71. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.'126. 
SunonymtM.      R.  v^riiix  Lin.  Spec,  380.,  Big.  Med.   Bot.,  1.  p.  96.  t.  10. ;  Toxicodendron  pin. 
n&tum  Mttl.  Diet.,  No.  5. ;  Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Eider. 
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Engravtmgs.  DUL  Eltb.,  t  S98. ;  Wati.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  IS.;  Big.  ItaL  BoL,L  L  19. ;  and  oar  A.  af 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  rather  glabrous  than  pubescent,  of  5—6  pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  the  odd  one,  which  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  and  benemth 
reticulately  veined.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  68.)    A  native  of  North  America^ 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  commonly  called  there  poison  sumachy  or 
poison  wood.    The  drupe  is  white,  and  the  nut  furrowed.  (Ibid.) 
Description,  ^c.    In  its  native  country,  this  species  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft. ;  but  it  does  not  grow  so  vigorously  in  British 
gardens,  probably  from  not  being  sufficiently  attended  to  in  regard  to  s<^, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  very  moist,  as  the  name  swamp  sumach  implies.    The 
leaves  are  divided  like  those  of  B.  typhina  and  H.  elabra ;  but  they  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  both  kinds  in  being  smoo£,  shining,  and  bavins 
the  leaflets  very  entire,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  veins  of  a  purplish  red 
colour.     There  is  a  plant  in  the  garclen  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
which,  in  1834,  was  4  ft.  high,  after  being  5  years  planted.    There  are  also 
plants  of  the  same  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.     The  leaves 
die  off*  of  an  intense  red  or  purple;  and  are,  in  the  autumn  season,  strikingly 
beautiful.      This    species  is  a   native  of 
swamps   in  Virginia,   Carolina,    Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  England;  and  it  is  afso 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Japan. 

The  milky  juice  stains  linen  a  dark  brown. 
The  whole  shrub  is  in  a  high  degree 
poisonous ;  and  the  poison  is  communi- 
cated by  touching  or  smelling  any  part  of 
it.  In  forty-eight  hours,  inflammation  ap- 
pears on  the  skin,  in  laree  blotches,  prin- 
cipally on  the  extremities,  and  on  the 
glandulous  parts  of  the  body :  soon  after, 
small  pustules  rise  in  the  inflamed  parts, 
and  fill  with  watery  matter,  attended  with 
bumine  and  itching.  In  two  or  three 
days,  the  eruptions  suppurate ;  after  which 
the  inflammation  subsides.  Some  persons 
are'  incapable  of  being  poisoned  with  thb 
plant;  but  those  who  are  of  unstable  habits  '  .    .  . 

are  more  likely  to  receive  it.  According  to  Kalm,  an  incision  being  made, 
a  whitish  yellow  juice,  which  has  a  nauseous  smell,  comes  out  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood:  it  ft  noxious  to  some  persons,  but  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  others.  On  Kalm  himself  it  had  no  effect,  except  once,  on 
a  hot  day,  when,  being  in  some  perspiration,  he  cut  a  branch,  and  carric^d  it 
in  his  hand  for  half  an  hour,  smelling  it  now  and  then.  It  produced  a  violent 
itching  in  his  eyelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts.  During  a  week,  his  eyes  were 
very  red,  and  the  eyelids  venr  stiff,  but  the  disorder  went  off  by  washing  the 
parts  in  very  cold  water.  (Mart,  Mill.)  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  not 
very  common ;  but  it  well  deserves  culture,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
smooth  shining  foliage  at  all  seasons,  and  of  its  almost  unparalleled  splendour 
in  the  autumn,  from  the  time  that  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour,  till  they 
ultimately  drop  off  with  the  first  frost.  We  would  recommend  that  the  plant 
should  always  have  a  label  attached  to  it,  indicating  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  leaves,  even  when  touched  or  smelled  to.  rlants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, are  li.  6^.  each,  seeds  2i,  an  ounce ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50 
cents  a  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant. 

m  8.  R.  CoBiA^BiA  Lin.    The  hide-tanning  Rhus,  or  the  Elm4eaved  Sumach. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec.,  379. ;  Dec  Prod.,  £.  p.  67.  j  Don»«  Mill,  2.  p.  70. 
Derivation.     The  specific  name  of  Conkxha.  wu  giren  to  this  plant  ttom  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Turks  in  tanning  leather ;  and  it  was  also  a  name  of  the  /thus  among  the  Romans,  tnm.  the 
e  quoit' y. 
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'7SSl^?ur%'^'.id'i^*   Wat.  D«^  Brit.  1 156.;    Bl«±w.  t  49(1;  P1«cIl  !««., 

^c,  Char,^  «Jt.  Leaf  villose,  of 
5 — 7  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd 
one ;  leaflets  elliptical,  and  toothed 
with  large  and  blunt  teeth.  The 
petiole  smooth  at  the  tip,  a  little 
margined.  (Dec.  Prod,^  li.  p.  67.) 
A  native  or  sunny  rocky  spots  in 
the  south  of 
Europe,    from  228 

Portugal  to 
Tauria.  Fruit 
villose.  (/«rf.) 

Description,  cj-c. 
The  general  habit 
of  this  plant  re- 
sembles tnat  of  i?. 

typhina ;  but  it  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaflets  are  about  2  in.  long, 
and  ^  in.  wide,  of  a  pale  green,  serrated,  and  in  general  appearance  resembling 
the  leaves  of  the  common  elm.  The  flowers  are  in  large  loose  panicles,  of  a 
whitish  ereen ;  and  they  appear  in  July,  but  are  seldom  followed  by  seeds  in 
England.  The  seeds  are  used  at  Aleppo,  ground  into  powder,  as  a  provocative 
to  appetite,  as  mustard  is  in  Britam.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Enffland  in  1640.  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  not  uncommon.  Plants 
in  London,  cost  U,  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc.  '  ' 

m  9.  R.  copallOna  Lin.     The  Gum  Copal  Rhus,  or  MasHch-tree^eaved 

Sumach, 

Ideniffieatkm.    Lin.  Spec.,  SSa ;  Dec.  Prod.,  5.  p.  68. ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.'TS.     - 
Engraving^.    Jacq.  Hort  SchSn.,  t  341. ;  Pluk.  Aim.,  p.  56.  f.  1. }  and  wixjig.  2S9. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaf  glabrous  above,  a  little  pilose  beneath,  of  5— 7  pairs 
of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one ;  leaflets  lanceolate  and  entire.  Petiole  vnnged 
and  jointed.  Root  stoloniferous.  Flowers  yellow  green.  Sexes  dicecious. 
(2>ec.  Prorf.,ii.  p.68.) 

Variety. 

•  R.  c.  a  leucdntha  Jac.  Hort.  Schon.,  t.  342,  —  Root  not  stoloniferous. 
Flowers  whitish.  Panicles  more  contracted  than  in  the  species. 
Detcriptiony  S^c.  The  leaves  and 
general  habit  of  the  plant  are  those 
of  R.  typhJna,  but  it  seldom  grows  to 
the  heignt  of  more  than  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
The  branches  are  smooth,  and  the 
leaflets  entire  with  acute  points; 
they  are  light  green  on  both  sides, 
and  in  autumn  change  to  a  fine  pur- 
ple. The  petiole,  as  in  -R.  Coriaria, 
IS  somewhat  winged  towards  its  tip, 
which,  with  other  circumstances,  in- 
duces us  to  think  that  they  may  both 
be  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
R.  copalHna  is  found  in  dry  fields 
and  woods,  particularly  in  sandy 
soil,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  tobacco  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi.    The  species  was  intro- 
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duced  into  England  in  1697,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections. 
There  are  good  plants  of  both  the  species  and  the  variety  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  Plants  of  the  species,  in  London,  are  U.  6d,  each,  and 
seeds  Is.  an  ounce ;  at  New  York,  37^  cents  a  plant. 

jn  ±  10.  R,  RADI^CANS  L.     The  rooting'branched  Rhus,  or  Sumach  ;  or 

Poison  Oak. 

Ident^ficaUom.    Lin.  Spec.  381. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.69. ;  Don't  Bfill,  2.  p.  71. 

Sfnamwmes.    R.  Tozkodenilron  yar.  »  Miekx.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer^  1.  p.  185. }  and  i?.  T.  var.  /3  Tttrrey 

KV.  5L,  1.  p.  322. 
EagravH»g».    Big.  Med.  Bot,  t  42. ;  and  our  fig.  290. 

Spec.  Char. ^^c.  Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
upon  a  petiole  i  all  glabrous  and  entire.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  69.)  A  native  of 
North  America.  De  Candolle  has  characterised  three  forms  of  this  species 
as  follows  >— 

^  R.  r.  1  vulgaris.  —  Stem  climbing  by  means  of  roots  emitted  from  it ; 

leaflets  large,  ovate.     R,    Toxicodendron  vulg^e   Ph.   Fl.  Amer. 

Sept.f  i.  p.  205.;   Bol.  Mag.,t.  1806.;  Toxicodendron  vukare,  and 

T.  volubile  Mill.  Diet,   This  oflen  poisons  upon  mere  toucning. 

±  R.  r.  2  volubHis. — The  stem   climbing,  scarcely  emitting  roots ;   the 

leaflets  large  and  ovate.  Toxicodendron  volubile  Mill.  Diet. 
^  R.  r.  3  microcdrpa. — Leaflets  oblong-oval  with  a  tapered  long  point;  the 
fruit  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  forms.  R.  Toxicodendron 
microc4rpon  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  205.  There  is  a  figure  of  this 
in  IHU.  Elth.,  t.  291.  fig.  375.  A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  4  fl.  high,  afler 
having  been  8  years  planted. 
Description^  Sfc.  This  species,in  America,  has 
a  low  shrubby  stem,  and  forms  a  bush  from  2  fl. 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  whence  shoots  proceed  near 
the  bottom  to  the  distance  of  20  fl.  or  30  fl. 
on  each  side,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  com- 
pletely occupying  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Placed  near  a  wall  or  a  tree,  the  shoots  climb 
up,  and  root  into  the  joints  of  the  wall,  or 
into  the  furrows  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  if  the  i 
latter  should  be  old.  It  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia;  sometimes  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a  great  extent ;  and  at  other  times  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  trees,  andpenetrating  the  bark  with  its  fibrous  roots.  When  the  stem 
is  cut,  it  emits  a  pale  brown  sap  of  a  disagreeable  scent;  and  staining  so  pow- 
erfully, that  letters  or  marks  made  upon  linen  with  it  cannot  be  obliterated, 
but  grow  blacker  the  more  the  linen  is  washed,  not  being  acted  upon  by  com- 
mon chemical  agents.  {ChwrchUVs  Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii.)  In  Bigelow's 
Medical  Botany,  it  is  stated,  that  the  plant  is  as  common  in  the  woods  of 
America  as  the  ivy  is  in  the  woods  of  Europe;  "  and  the  terrible  effects  of  its 
poison  are  so  frequent,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  on  the  subjects  An 
American  young  man,  who  was  cutting  wood,  had  his  feet,  hands,  and  arms  so 
dreadfully  blistered  by  an  unwary  approach  to  this  plant,  that  he  could  not 
work  for  some  days."  Kalm  relates  that  the  plant  is  poisonous  to  some 
persons,  but  lets  so  to  others,  and  that  the  same  tiling  takes  place  with  respect 
to  it  as  with  R.  venenata.  .(See  p.  553.)  He  mentions  the  case  of  two  sisters, 
one  of  whom  could  manage  a  plant  of  R.  radicans  without  being  affected  by 
its  venom ;  whilst  the  other  felt  its  exhalations  as  soon  as  she  came  within  a 
yard  of  it,  or  even  when  she  stood  to  windward  of  it  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. Kalm  says  that  the  poison  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  himself, 
though  he  tried  it  in  various  ways,  and  once  sauirted  the  juice  into  his  eye ; 
but  that,  on  another  person's  hand,  which  he  had  covered  very  thickly  with 
it,  the  skin,  a  few  hours  aflerwards,  became  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  tanned 
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leather,  and  peeled  off  afterwards  in  scales.  {Travels^  i.  p.  177.,  as  quoted  in 
MariyrCt  Miller,)  R,  radicans  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1640, 
and  is  common  in  collections  in  two  distinct  varieties.  One,  a  dwarf  kind, 
about  a  yard  or  less  in  height,  with  several  upright  stems ;  and  emitting  from 
about  the  bases  of  these  stems  numerous  prostrate  runners,  which  extend 
several,  sometimes  many,  feet  from  the  plant,  and  root  into  theearth  :  the  other 
rising  to  a  much  greater  height,  having  fewer  stems,  and  b^ing  but  little  prone 
to  emit  prostrate  runners,  bat  producing,  in  the  upper  part,  flexile  and  rather 
long  branches,  that  climb  when  contiguous  to  objects  of  support ;  perhaps 
rather  by  emitted  fibres  than  by  convolution. 
^  X  11.  12.  (r.)  Toxicode'ndron  Lin,  The  Poison-tree  Rhus,  or  Sumach, 
IdefMfcaikm.    Lin.  Spec,  381.;   Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  1S7.}  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  G9.;  Don** 

S^notwmes.  B  Toxicodendron  0uercift>Uum  Miekx.  Plor.  Bor,  Amer.,  1.  p.  \9i.,  Pur^  Ft.  Sept.  Amer., 
1.  p.  805. ;   Toxicodendron  pub^scens  MilL  DM.,  No.  S.,  B.  T.  serrHtum  MUL  Diet. ;  the  com 
*  moB  Poison  Oalc,  Poison  Nut,  Poison  Vine 
Engravimg.    N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  1 48. ;  and  CMtflg.  SSI. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
upon  a  petiole;  all  inciso-angulate,  pubescent.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  69.)  A 
native  of  North  America.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  that  American  botanists  are 
at  variance  with  regard  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  R,  Toxicoden- 
dron and  R,  radicans.  Nuttall  sajjs,  that  they  are  certainly  different.  Pursh, 
and  most  other  authors,  either  unite  them,  or  speak  with  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  their  distinctive  characters.  {Hook,  Bor,  Amer,,  i.  p.  127.) 

Description,  Sfc,  The  general  appearance 
of  this  shrub  closely  resembles  that  of  R,  ra- 
dicans, of  which,  in  all  probability,  it  is  only 
a  variety.  The  male  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced on  separate  plants  from  the  female 
ones,  come  out  from  the  side  of  the  stalks, 
on  close  short  spikes,  #ind  are  of  a  pale  green. 
The  female  flowers  are  produced  in  loose 
panicles,  agreeing  in  shape  and  colour  with 
the  males ;  but  are  larger,  and  have  a  round- 
ish germ  supporting  three  very  short  styles. 
This  species  is  common  in  woods,  fields,  and 
along  fences,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  where, 
like  the  12h6s  radicans,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  poison  oak,  or  the  poison  vine. 
R,  Toxicodendron  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1640,  when  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham ;  it  is  now  frequent  in  collections. 
R,  Toxicodendron  yields  a  yellowish  milky  sap,  the  properties  of  which,  as 
an  indelible  ink,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sap  of  R,  radicans.  The  plant  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  formed  a  bush  5  fl. 
high,  and  5  ft,  in  diameter,  after  having  been  10  years  planted ;  and  it  is  there 
readily  distinguished  from  R,  radicans  by  its  deeply  sinuated,  or  almo;>t 
pinnadfid,  leaflets. 

§  iii.  Thezera  Dec. 
Sect.  Char,    Leaf  of  3 — 5  sessile   leaflets,  disposed  palmately.    Flowers  in 
short  racemes.     Sexes  dioecious.     Styles  3,  distinct,  short.  •  Drupe  round- 
ish, marked  at  the  tip  with  3  tubercles ;  the  nut  compressed.  {Dec,  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  72.) 

A  12.  iJ.  pentaphy'lla  Desf,    The  ^veUeafletedAesi^eA  Rhus,  or  Sumach, 

UetuyUaUon.    Desf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1.  d.  267.  t  77. ;  Dec  Prod^2.  p.  ISLj  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  75. 

Spntm^mei.  Bhimnu*  pentaphf  lias  Jacg.  Obs.,  2.  p.  27. ;  B.  Tbezkn  (f^om  ikexas,  a  point,  in 
reference  to  the  prickles),  Pers.  Ench,,  I.  p.  SS5.,  7m.  P«v-»  1-  P-  7. 

Engraving.    Bocc.  Sic,  t.  21. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Branches  bearing  spines.  PeUole  indistinctly  winged.  Leaflets  S— ^,  linear-lance- 
olate at  the  tip  broader,  obtuse,  entire,  or  having  3  teeth.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  72.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  a  native  of  Sicily  and  Barbary,  and  introduced  in  1816.  The  fVuil  w  Mcidu. 
lous  and  eatable,  and  the  bark  dyes  red,  and  is  used  in  tanning  leather. 
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m  13.  R.  zizy'phina  Tmeo,    The  Zizyphus-like  Rhus,  ar  Sumach. 

limmeatUm.     Schrank  In  Flora,  1819,  p.  314. ;  Tin.  Pug.  Sic.  L  p.  8. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  72. ;  Doo»« 

Miu.,  S.  p.  75. 
Sfmmffwtet.    JThimnuf  tripartita  Ueria,  and  Zlsyphua  tripartlU  Roem.  et  SchuU  Syst.,  5.  p.  342.. 

and  d  pc  663. 
Spec  Char.,  ^.    Branchec  divaricate,  bearing  spines.    Leaflets  3,  glabrous,  glossy  above,  wedge- 

shaped,  toothed  more  than  half  their  length.    Racemes  terminal  {Dee,  Prod,,  p.  72.)     A  shrub, 

found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sicily,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4R.     Introduced  in 

18Q0. 

§  iv.  Lobddium  Dec. 

Sect,  Char,  Leaf  of  3  leaflets,  and  palmately  disposed  on  the  tip  of  the  com- 
mon petiole,  cut  in  a  serrate  manner,  the  teeth  large.  Flowers  in  a  dense 
catkin.  Sexes  polygamous.  There  are  two-lobed  glands  under  the  ovary, 
alternate  with  tlie  stamens.  Styles  3,  short,  distinct.  Drupe  rather  com- 
pressed, villose.     Nut  smooth.     Aromatic  shrubs.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  72.) 

•  14.  R,  suave\)LBMS  Ait,    The  sweet-scented  Rhus,  rr  Sumach, 

Uem^ficaHon.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  368. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  72. ;  Don's  Mia,  2.  p.  75. 

8ir»oijfmf9'  Mt^cm.  trifoIi4ta  UortuLt  and,  perhaps,  of  Lin.  ;  Toxicodendron  cren4tum  Mm.  Diet, 

No.  5. 
Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c    Leaflets  oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle,  glabrous.  (Dee.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  72,  73.)   A 

native  of  Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and  produces  its  greenish.yeliow  flowers  in 

Hay.     It  was  introduced  in  1759,  but  is  not  common  in  collections ;  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same 

as  tbe  following  sort  «m. 

m  15.  R,  (s.)  AROMA^TiCA  AU.      The  aromatic  Rhus,  or  Sumach, 

Jden^fieatkm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  367. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  73. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  75. 
Engrammg.    Turp.  in  An.  du  Mus.  5.  p.  445.  t  30. 

Spec.  ChaT.y  Sfc.  Leaflets  oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle,  pubescent  in  a 
pilose  manner.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  73.)  A  native  of  North  America,  irt 
Kentucky,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  where  it  srows  to  the 
height  of  6  h.  Introduced  in  1772.  Nuttall  has  stated  that  the  drupes  are 
acid  and  eatable.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  dense  terminal  spikes.  The 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1834, 4  ft.  high,  after 
being  10  years  planted. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  ofRhis^  hardy  and  half-hardy. 

In  Don's  Miller,  ninety-seven  species  of  this  genus  are  described ;  but,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring 
them  all  together,  and  cultivate  them  in  the  same  garden,  we  question  much  if  there  would  be  found 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  them  entitled  to  be  considered  specifically  or  permanently  distinct  We 
Judge  of  those  which  we  have  not  seen  from  those  which  we  have  observed  foryears  in  British  gar. 
deos ;  and,  as  as  we  feel  quite  confident  that  B.  typhlna,  R.  vlridiflbra,  and  S.  glikbra  are  one  and 
the  same  species,  and  R.  Toxicodendron  and  R.  radlcans  are  also  only  one  species,  so  we  do  not  think 
it  likdy  that  the  species,  or  names  given  as  species,  under  the  other  sections,  are  more  distinct  It 
is  the  business  of  botanical  writers,  however,  to  record  all  these  names  with  their  descriptions ;  and 
of  cultivators,  to  endeavour  to  procure  them  for  their  gardens,  in  order  to  compare  them  together  : 
for  which  last  reason  we  subjoin  the  following  names  :— 

R.  lobdia  Hook.  {Ft  Bar.  Amer.,  L  p.  127. 1 46.)  is  a  very  handsome  spedes,  or  perhaps  only  a  tolerably 
distinct  variety,  closely  resembling  R.  Toxicodendron  var.  ^uerdfblium,  at  least,  as  the  plant  bearing 
that  name  appears  in  the  garden  of  theLondon  Horticultural  Society.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  '*  Although 
nearly  allied  as  this  [A.  tobkta]  is  to  the  two  preceding  species  [A.  radlcans  and  R.  Toxicodendron  j, 
I  nevertheless  ventre  to  consider  it  distinct  Its  general  habit  is  very  different,  having  erect 
straight  stems,  and  numerous  small  leaty  Inwiches.  The  leaflets,  besides  that  they  are  deeply  lobed 
with  acute  sinuses,  are  truly  ovate,  very  obtuse,  and  greatly  smaller  than  in  any  state  of  R.  Toxico. 
dendron  or  R.  radlcans  which  I  have  seen :  the  panicles,  too,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  large  in 
proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  leafl"  (FL  Bor.  Amer.^  i.  p.  127.)  The  shrub  was  discovered  by  Douglas, 
on  the  outskirts  of  woods  in  dry  soils  in  North-west  America,  particularly  at  Fort  Vancouver.  It  is 
not  yet  introduced,  but  appears  to  be  a  very  desirable  variety. 

R.  aeumkUta  Dec  (2)of»'s  MilL^  ii.  p.  7a),  a  native  of  Nepal,  and  hardy :  not  yet  introduced. 

R.  AmUa  D.  Dom  (Do»'«  Mill,  ii.  p.  72.).  the  R.  Bucku-AmUa  of  Hort.  Brit.,  is  a  Nepal  tree, 
gftming  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  with  dicecious  flowers,  disposed  in  large  terminal  spikes.  It  is  marknl 
as  having  been  introduced  in  1823,  and  as  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame  It  seems  a  most  de> 
sirable  species ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it 

R  bakatmintit  G.  Don  {DotCt  Mill,  ii.  P.  72.)  is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
not  yet  Introduced,  probably  only  a  modificaticm  of  R.  radlcans. 

R.  OjrjfoedtUka  and  R.  otyacanthbldes  of  HorL  Srii.Jithe  R.  Oxyac&ntba  and  R.  dIoSca  of  Don's 
Miller,  the  first  Introduced  in  1823,  and  the  last  in  1825,  are  considered  hardy ;  but  they  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  nrdens.  (See,'a]so,  several  species  enumerated  under  Anacardiicee  of  the  Himalaya, 
p.  174.) 

The  frame  and  green-house  species  of  RAib  are  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  ^nce  at  our 
Ihrt  Brit.  p.  110.  When  tried  in  the  open  air,  many  of  them  will  probably  ly  found  hardy,  and 
perhaps  all  of  them  hal^bardy.    R.  keteivpk^lla,  generally  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  was  planted 
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uainita  wall  in  thefunden  of  the  London  Horticultunl  Society,  in  18SS.  and  ii  found  quite  bardy. 
We  anticipate  the  hafdlnen  of  moat  of  the  other  apedef  from  their  h^ti ;  Tix.  from  their  beiu^ 
fenerallj  deciduous,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  producing  their  ahoota  ra- 
pidly, and  so  early  In  the  season  as  to  allow  time  for  their  ripening  befhre  the  aMioach  of  ftoat ; 
and  from  their  harinff  no  visible  buds  in  the  shoots,  but  numerous  germs  in  the  roots :  a  proof 
that  a  great  part  of  the  vitality  of  the  plant  ia  uadar  ground,  and,  eoBaequenlly,  oompantively  safe 
from  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

Genus  III. 


[^ 


a 


DUVAVA  Kth.     Thr  Duvaua.     Lin.  Sytt.  Polygamia  Monoe'cia. 

IdmUfieaikM.  Kth.  Geo.  Tereb.,  p.  8. :  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  T-k ;  Don's  MilL,  9.  p.  7& :  Lindley  In  Bot. 
Rev.,  t.  I56S.  157&  liSO. 

^ummymet.  ScMnus  ip.  Andr.  \  AmfxSt  sp.  Cav. 

Derivatiam,  Called  Duva^,  "  after  M.  Duvau,  a  French  boUnist,  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
original  edition  of  Richard's  AiuUmte  dm  Frwit  /  and  for  some  ohsenrations  on  rer&nie^."  i  LimdHfg, 
in  Bot.  Reg.,  L  1568.) 

Gm.-  CMar.,  Ae.  Ca^s  penistent,  with  4-^  segments.  CoroUa  of  4-^  concave  petals.  Sf»ea 
monflBclousfy  polygamous.  Stanuns  8—10,  inserted  under  a  pitchcr.shaped  calydne  disk,  which 
has  as  many  sinuses  and  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  stamens :  these  are  opposite  the  sinuses,  and 
half  of  them  opposite  the  petals,  and  half  of  them  alternate  with  them.    Anihert  in  the  ftaSH. 


bearing  flowers  barren.  Ovary  conical,  including  one  ovule,  barren  in  some  flowers.  St^et  3—4. 
SUgmai  caplUte.  Frnit  a  globose  drupe,  with  a  leathery  nut,  whose  seed  is  pendulous,  and  has  flat 
cotyledons, and  a  long  radicle.— Chilian  trees  and  shrubs,  becoming  spiny  as  they  advance  in  growth; 
their  leaves  simple,  and  their  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  many  in  a  raceme  {Dec  Prod., 


their  leaves  simple,  and  their  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  racemes, 
ii.  p.  74.,  and  Lindley,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1568.  1573.  1580.)  There  i 
which  are  all  very  handsome  evergreen  bushes,  with  bright  shining 


ny  in  a  raceme  (Dec  Prod., 
are  four  mcies  In  cultivation, 
ig  foliage ;  the  leaves  rather  amall, 
oblong,  and  toothed ;  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  small  dry  twrriesL 

Propertiet  and  U$e$,  The  foliage  emits,  wlien  bruised,  a  strong  but  not 
unpleasant  odour  of  the  nature  of  turpentine ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
odour  |)ervade8  all  parts  of  the  plants,  especiall]^  those  in  which  the  sap  is 
most  abundant.  A  pretty  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  D. 
ov^ta,  and,  doubtless,  by  those  of  every  species  of  Duvaua  and  of  Echinus, 
when  thrown  upon  water,  both  in  a  whole  state  and  when  broken  into  pieces. 
The  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves,  *'  after  lying  a  short  time,  will  be  found  to 
start  and  jump  as  if  they  were  alive,  while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet 
of  oily  matter  is  discharged  into  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be 
owing  to  some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs,  that  abound  in  them, 
to  empty  themselves  with  violence ;  and  the  movements  of  the  leaves  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  recoil  produced  by  the  discharge.  Thus  we  have  in  every 
leaf  a  sort  of  vegetaUe  battery,  which  will  keep  up  its  fire  until  the  stock  of 
ammunition  is  expended."  {Bot.  Reg.)  The  movements  of  the  leaves  upon 
the  water  have  been  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships  employed  in  manoeuvnng, 
or  to  persons  engaged  in  dancing.  {Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  ix.  p.  377.)  Dr. 
Gillies  states  that  the  Pefauenco  Indians  prepare  by  fermentation  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  fruit  of  D.  latifolia,  or  a  nearly  allied  species. 
[Bot,  Reg.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Seeds  have  been  produced  plentifully  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden  by  D.  dep^dens,  trained  to  a  south 
wall ;  and  seeds  of  D.  ladf^lia  are  of^en  imported  from  Chile.  Plants  of 
this  genus  may  also  be  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  struck  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  species  **  will  not  bear  the 
climate  of  London  without  protection  from  frost ;  but,  if  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  in  winter,  they  succeed  perfectly :  in  short, 
they  are  about  as  hardy  as  myrtles.'*  (Bot.  Reg.)  D.  ovata,  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, all  the  species,  **  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation  which  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter;  and  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall."  (Bot.  Reg.)  D.  dep^ndens,D. 
ovata,  and  D.  latifolia  have  flowered  in  the  London  Horticidtural  Society's 
Garden,  the  two  former  in  July,  and  plentifully ;  the  last  in  June  and  Jidy, 
but,  it  seems  by  the  figure  in  Bot.  Reg.,  much  less  abundantly  than  the  other 
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two.  The  fruit  prodaced  by  D.  dep^ndens  consists  of  small,  dry,  blackish 
purple  berries.  The  species  appear  highly  desirable  to  all  who  haFe  a  con- 
servative walU  if  it  were  only  to  excite  an  interest  in  plants  in  the  minds  of 
children,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  curious  action  of  the  leaves. 

1  1.  D.  depe'ndbns  Dec,    The  droopTng-6raiicAr</  Duvaua. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  (k  74. ;  Don't  MUL,  S.  p.  75. ; 

Undley  la  Bot  Reg.,  t.  157a 
S^Homt^mes.    Jmfii^  polf gaina  Caw.  /com.,  SL  p.  8a  1 2391 ; 

Schlnui  dep^ndens  Ort,  DecaiLt  8.  p.  lOfiL ;  DuTadtf  de- 

ptodeiw  m  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.,  2.  p.  17& 

Cav.  Ic.,  t  259.  i  Bot  Rcff.,  1 1575. ;  and  our 


Sjpec.  CSIar.,  ^ 


nee.  CSIar.,  ^    Leaves  mostly,  efpccially  upon  the  flower. 

bearing  branches,  oborate,  and  very  obtuse,  or  eren  emar- 

ginate,  with  scarcely  anj  denticulationa.    Racemes  scarcely 

exceeding  the  leares  in  length.  Stamens  mosUy  10.  Flowers 

smaller  than  those  of  D   ovikta.  {Lindlfp,  in  Bot.  Ay., 

c  1573.)     A  tree,  a  naUve  of  Chili,  where  it  U  called 

Huingkan.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  74.)      Introduced  in  1790. 

There  is  an  old  plant  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 

against  a  wall  with  a  west  upect,  which  has  attained  a 

considerable  sise,  with  rerj  uttle  protection.    There  is 

also  a  tree  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  which  Is  If  ft. 

high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  circumference,  afler  having 

been  5  yean  planted.    The  plant  in  the  London  HorticuU 

Cural  Sodety^s  Garden  has  passed  seven  winters  against  a 

wall  with  a  southern  exposure.  The  winter  of  18Sa.6  hav. 

Ing  been  unusually  severe,  has  withered  the  leaves  and  the 

smaller  shoots  of  this  and  of  some  other  species  of  Duva6ii 

in  this  garden ;  but,  on  examining  the  trees,  April  fla  18J6, 

wefind  the  stronger  shoots,  and  the  trunk  and  branches,  uBinJurad,  and  buds  and  laavci  raftdly 

developing  tbemsdves. 

m  2.  D.  ovA^TA  Lindl.     The  OYVde-Jeaved  Duvaua. 

Identifleatkm.    LindL  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1568. 
Engratmg.    Bot.  Reg.,  1 15fi8. 

^ec  Char.,  ^fc.    Leaves  ovate,  toothed,  in  most  acute  at  the  tip,  hi 
longer  than  the  leaves.    Stamens  mostlyS.  {Limd/ey,  in  Bot.  Beg., 


a  Uttle 
t  156&)    Nearly  related  to  D. 


deMndens ;  **  but  the  plants  are  so  difrerent  when  growing  side  by  side,  that  we  cannot  think  It 
right  to  combine  them."  {Lindteg.)  About  6  ft  high.  Branches  spinesoent.  Introduced  about 
1825  or  1826.    The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was  planted  In  1831.    To  us  it 


'  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society*! 
appears  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 

m  3.  D.  LATiFO^LiA  Gill.    The  broad-leaved  Duvaua. 


identification.    GUIies  MSS. :  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.  t  1580. 
Svnon^me.    D.  depf  ndens  y  Hook.  Bot.  Mi»e. 
EngraHmg.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1580. }  and  our>1^.  233. 
Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.    Leaves  oblong,  acute,  coarsely  toothed,  so 


233 


waved  as'  to  seem  in  some  measure  plicate, 
dense,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Stamens  8.  {Lindieg 
in  BoL  Reg.,  t.  1580.)  "  Whatever  may  be  thought "  of 
the  distinctness,  as  species,  **  of  D.  ov&U  and  D.  dep^n* 
dens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  totallf  distinct 
species ;  fbr  not  only  are  the  leaves.  In  their  outline,  sur. 
fiace,  and  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  in  its  habit,  very 
different,  but  we  find  it  maintain  all  its  peculiarities  un- 
changed when  raised  Arom  seeds.*'  {Id.)  This  sj^ies  is 
very  common  in  Chili,  and  is  called  there  Huinm  Man, 
as  well  as  D.  dep^ndens.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  18SM,  or  before.  The  plant  In  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  was  placed  against  the  wall  where  it  now 
stands  in  1829.  This  specieiL  judging  from  the  above-men- 
tioned plant,  as  examined  by  us  April  20th,  1836,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  more  tender  than  D.  dep§ndens ;  but  this 
may  be  owing  to  its  larger  leaves  presenting  a  greater  sur. 
Ikce  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  We  have  already  more 
than  once  remarked,  that,  when  the  minority  of  a  species  of 
a  genus  are  hardy,  the  probability  is  that  those  ^ecies  of 
that  genus  which  are  found  to  be  rather  tender  may.  uy 
cultivation  through  several  generations,  or  even  peihaiis 
by  extension,  become  hardy.  The  first.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
alleges^  has  been  the  case  with  ZizHnia  aqu&tica ;  and  the  second,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  with 
Passiflora  carriilea. 

m  4.  D.  DBNTA^TA  Vec.    The  toothed-Zefltvrf  Duvaua. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  74.  i  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  76. 
S^mongme.    Achlnus  dentkta  Andr.  Bot.  Rep-t  t.  620. 
Engraving.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  t.  620. 

Q  Q 
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Amc.  Clor ,  *c.    Leaf  laMeoUte,  toothed,  leiuroely  tolonc  at  the  nocne.    StameBt  10.  (Dtc,  Pnd.» 
^p.  74.)  A  ihrub,  a  native  of  the  UUnd  of  Owhyhee.  [Id.]  Introduced  in  1795.    The  pUnt  in  the 

Hortiealtunil  Sodetj*i  Garden  wai  placed  against  the  wall  in  1888.    It  U  probable  that  planU  of 

fcbia  apecici  are  extant  In  aany  old  ooUeotloni  In  ooosenratoriea. 

App.  i.  Other  Species  qfDuva{isu 

Then  la  a  pUnt  belonging  to  thii  genus  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  was  plaoed 
ajrainst  a  wall  there  in  1831,  but  which  has  not  yet  flowered.  It  seems  somewhat  diflfctent  in 
foliage  from  the  praceding  sorts,  and  mav  be  a  Tariety.  The  others  we  oonsMer  aa  nothtog  mote 
than  ▼arletics,  unless  we  except  D.  latifhlia. 

App.  I.  Other  Species  of  Anacardidcecdj  hal/'hardy^  tn-  conjectured 

to  be  so. 

SmBparvUbra  Wall,  and  a  eampoHmUUa  Wall  are  oHmbing  shrubs,  natires  of  Nepal,  and 
IncludecTin  our  list,  p.  174,  as  likely  to  prove  hardy  when  once  introduced.  In  Don's  Miller  (iL 
p.  69.),  they  are  rery  properly  marked  as  requiring  the  green.house ;  and  we  should  probably  not  have 
included  them  among  the  half-hardy  species,  had  we  not  had  the  aid  of  Mr.  Boyle's  opinion,  n  stated 
in  p.  173. 

m  Schinus  U<x\\i  L,  (DonU  Mill.,  ii.  p.  76. ;  Lam. 
lU,^  t.  822.;  and  our  Jig.  234.)  is  a  deciduous 
shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  f^.  The  leaves 
are  impari-pinnate,  with  lanceolate  serrated  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ; 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  berries  about  as  large 
as  a  pea,  of  a  singularly  beautiful  rose  colour,  and  . 
highly  polished.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
1597,  and,  till  lately,  was  kept  in  green-houses ; 
but  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  stood  out  several  years  in  the 
open  border,  without  any  protection  whatever. 
It  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  of  its  berries,  but  from  the  interest  attached  to  it, 
from  the  usefulness  of  its  products  in  its  native  country,  were  it  is  called  the 
Peruvian  mastich  tree.  Tne  Peruvians  are  reported  to  make  a  vinous  liquor 
and  a  sort  of  vinegar  from  its  berries;  and,  from  the  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  its  stem,  they  prepare  mastich.  The  fresh  leaves  exhibit  the  same 
phenomenon,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  those  of  Duva^a  (see  p.  558.), 
and,  probably,  other  terebinthinate  genera.  The  leaves,  the  bark,  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  when  bruised,  emit  a  terebinthinate  odour.  There  are  two 
plants  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  which,  in 
1834,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  having  been  2  years  planted ;  and  the  second, 
which  differs  in  its  foliage  from  the  other,  was  3  ft,  high,  after  having  been 
planted  3  years.  The  common  name  in  gardens  is  S.  Molle;  but  the  proper 
specific  name  is  MdlU,  which  is  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  tree. 

&  M.  S  AnAra  Uh,  Spec,  14^.,  Don's  Mill,,  2  p.  77.,  is  a  variety  with  the  leafleta  almost  enUre. 
&  Hu^gan  Mol,  and  &  virgiUa  Sweet  are  species  from  Chill  and  Lima,  probably  aa  hardy  as 

2Wc«ro«  (from  trett,  three,  and  kerat,  a  horn ;  because  the  berry  is  three-homed)  coekhKkinAuii 
Louc  {Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  89.,  and  Don't  Mm.,  S.  p.  77.)  la  a  tree  with  impari-pbinate  leares,  a 
natlTe  of  Cochin-China,  on  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  S5  ft.  It  would  form  a 
most  desirable  acquisition  to  British  gardens,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt'of  its  proving  quite  hardy. 

Helerodindrfm  det^/blinm  Dcsf.  IDon^s  MUL,  9  p.7&}  U  an  evergreen  shrub  from  Kew  Holland, 
with  the  appearance  of  Ctichrum  tncdccum. 

StylopUaium  nathtddium  Desf  (Dom's  MUL,  2.  p.  7&)  U  also  a  native  of  Kew  Holland. 

Cn^dnim  triciccum  L.  {Lam.  III.,  t,  i27.}  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  in  dry 
and  Kravelly  places.  It  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green.houses  sinoe  1793;  and,  on  dry  sheU 
teredfrockwork,  it  will  stand  the  open  air  with  litUeor  no  protection:  producing  iu  yellow  dowers 
from  April  to  September,  and  npenlng  its  brownish  red  S^seeded.  fruits,  which  resemble  in  form 
those  of  JEuphdibui  L^thyrls,  and  remain  on  all  the  winter.  The  plant  is  evergreen,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft  A  specimen  of  this  species  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  pUnfeed 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  protected  with  a  glass  case,  but  without  any  artificial  heat,  has  stood  for 
the  last  six  years:  and  is  now  (April  23. 1836)  18  inches  high,  and  covered  with  flruit  and  flowen  ; 
contrasting  strongly  with  CoroniUa  glafka,  planted  In  the  same  glass  case,  and  beautifriUy  in  flower 
at  the  same  time. 

Cnehrnm  pulvtrmUntum  is  a  native  of  TenerlA^,  and  4;»robably  aa  hardy  as  the  other.  ; 
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BmlmmmoiUmlrom  gUetuUmae  KnnUi, aaA  Dm**  MUL.  i.  f.  8Li  tb«  drnfiiB 

and  9«x  Mg.  nS. 

fcbe  flower  and  fruit  of  the  natiinl  tlae),  Che  Bateof  OuS'tm^teanalive  of 


235      Kilcadfoeia  of  Lin.  (FUU 
ing  a  bmndi,  drawn  to  our  i 


L  pi5».  tlL;and  evrjlk.Si 


OMialflcaleofSlB. 


Arabia,  with  learet  palmately  trifoliate*  and 

t  wo  or  three  TarleCiet  of  It,  which  an>y  toMeeoii- 
•ideredipeciea,  but  none  of  them  hare  yet  been 
introduoed  into  Britain.  —  Cum^rimm  PtmeU 
KSnic.  {Dom*»  MUL,  SL  p.  85.)  la  a  tree  with  oon. 
pound  leaves  W^miag  to  the  height  of  fiOft.  in 
the  woods  of  4Vrhiff-  Chhift  and  Jav& 

Fagdtirmm  G.  Don.  (fim's  Mm,  pi  87.)  la  a 
Cape  geniM,  containing  wvcnl  ■pcdca  of  ercr- 
green  thrubs,  with  alternate  pinnate  leavw,  aonw 
of  which  ma?  probablj  prove  hardj :  but  none  of 
which  have  UttHarto  been  taitrodiice& 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF   THB   HALF-HARDT  LIGKBOU8   8PECIBS  OF  TUB   OBDBA 
^MYRIDA^CSA. 


Am^tA  Uui^arm  Vmd.,  the  J.  baliamlfera  ofL.and  Cgi.  Car.  t40L,  itatrat  wllb  < 
laavca,  a  native  of  Carolina,  an!  growing  to  the  height  of  SOIL    It  to  oaaBoaiy  kept  in  grean- 

hooMi;  but  there  can  belittle  I*    ^^  ^ " ^ '      '"^  ' " 


little  doubt,  from  the  dimate  ofiu  native  countnr.  that  it  wooU  iucceed 
n.    The  fruit  !•  produced  in  raeonei,  and  It  ti  pearl-ahapcd  and  porala. 

e  a  Juice  dlatila  ai  Mack  ai  ink,wMchia  reported  to  be  poianaoua.    The 

teavw, In  a  dried  itate,  are  hlclUr  cephalic.  This  gpeclei  was  Introduced  in  1890,  but  it  ia  not  c 


against  a  conservative  wall, 
nomtbet 


» trunk  of  the  tree  i 


leavas, In  a  dried  state,  are  higtuy  cephalic.  This  species  was  lntrodu< 

It  well  deserves  aplaee  in  collections,  as  the  representative  of  a  genus  containing  various  spedca 
interesting  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

A. /bHtfbMi  Nutt  U  a  shrub,  crowhig  to  the  height  f ' 

veined,  glandular,  lesinous,  and  fragrant  leaves,  and  Ui 
pepper.    When  introduced.  It  wlDdoubUess  be  fiwnd  hi 


t  of  10  It  In  Emtem  Florida,  with  reticulate! 


IhalC^hardy. 


irida,  with  retlculatehr 
alae  of  those  of  Uadk 
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or   TUB  HARDY  LIGNB0U8  PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER  LEGUMINA^CBJK. 

The  name  of  Leguminaceae  is  applied  to  thb  extenaire  and  truly  natural 
order,  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  all  tbespedesbdne  produced  in  leguminous 
pods,  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  pea  or  bean ; 
and  quite  deferent  from  the  siliquose  pods  of  cruciferous  plants. 

Tike  DiUinctiDe  Characterutici  are:  Cal^rx  with  5  divisions,  either  parti- 
tions, teeth,  or  clefts,  the  odd  one  anterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence. 
Fruit  a  legume.  Seed  with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum.  (Lmdley^  Inirod. 
to  li,  5.,  and  Key.)  The  ligneous  species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the 
most  part  deciduous ;  and  they  are  disposed  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  order  contains  some  of  our  finest  ornamental  shrubs  and  low 
trees,  such  as  Robfnia,  Cytisus,  Wistiiria,  (Genista,  ITlex,  Am6rpha,  Halimo- 
d^ndron,  Jc^cla,  Gleditschta,  C^rcis,  and  various  others.  It  also  containa 
some  considerable  trees,  which  belong  to  the  genera  Robfnta,  Oledftschis, 
SophdrOy  &c.  Hie  genera  containing  hardy  ligneous  plants  are  in  number 
twenty-4hree,  which,  after  De  Candolle  and  G.  ]>on,  we  place  in  characterised 
sections,  and  ascribe  to  them  short  characters,  that  are  more  or  less  contra- 
(Ustinctive. 

a  a  3 
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Sect.  I.   SOPUO^REM. 

Sect.  Char,    Corolla,  in  most,  papilionaceous.     Stamens  10,  with  the  fila- 
ments distinct.     Legume  not  jointed.     Cot}  ledons  flat,  leafy.     Embrvo 
with  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons.     Leaves  simply  pm- 
nate,  or  simple. 
SoPHd'RA  R.  Br.     Legume  necklace-shaped,   including  many  seeds.    Leaf 

with  more  than  three  leaflets. 
ViRGi^LU  Lam.    Legume  compressed,  including  many  seeds.     Leaf  with 

more  than  three  le^ets. 
Pipta'nthus  Swt,    Legume  compressed,  including  6  seeds.     Leaf  with  its 
leaflets  3. 

Sect.  IL  Lo^EX, 
Sect,  Char.    Corolla  papilionaceous.     Stamens  10,  the  filaments  of  all 
connate,  or  those  of  9  connate,  and  that  of  one  distinct.     Legume  not 
jointed.    Embryo  with  the  radicle  beside  the  edffes  of  the  cotyledons. 
The  cotyledons  flattish ;  in  termination,  converted  into  leaves  furnished 
with  stomata.    Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 
iPisEX    L,      Calyx    2-parted,    5-toothed.      Lesume    oval-oblong,    turgid, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  containing  but  few  seeds,  though  the  ovules 
are  many.     Habit  spiny. 
Stauraca'^nthus  Lk.    Calyx  2-parted,  5-toothed.     Legume  flat,  extended 

far  beyond  the  calyx,  containing  many  seeds.     Habit  spiny. 
jS^pa'rtium  Dec,     Standard  roundish.    Keel  acuminate.    Branches  rush- 
like.    Leaf  simple. 
Gbni'^sta  Ijom,    Standard  oblong-oval.      Keel  oblong,  not  wholly  includ- 
ing the  stamens  and  pistils.     Leaves  with  3  leaflets,  or,  in  some,  smople. 
Cy'tisus  Dec,     Standard  ovate.    Keel  very  obtuse,  including  the  stamens 

and  pistil.     Leaves,  in  all,  with  3  leaflets. 
Adbnoca'rpus  Dec.     Stamens  with  the  filaments  connate.    Legume  bear- 
ing stalked  glands  all  over  it. 
Ono^nis  L.     Calyx  with  5  linear  se^ents.      Standard  striate.      Legume 

containing  few  seeds ;  in  most,  turgid. 
Amo'rpha  L.     Corolla  consisting  of  the  standard  only. 
"RoBi's lA  Dec.    Lc^me  flat ;  that  edge  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached 

margined.     Leaf  impari-pinnate. 
CARAGA^KALam.     L^ume  rather  cylindrical.     Leaf  abruptly  pinnate. 
Halimodb^ndron    FUch.      Legume    stipitate,    inflated,  bladdery.      Leaf 

abruptly-pinnate. 
Calo'phaca  Fitch,  Stamens  with  the  filaments  of  9  connate,  that  of  one 
'  distinct.    Legume  sessile,  with  concave  valves  bearing  hairs,  some  soft, 

some  rigid  and  glanded. 
CoLU^TBA  R.  Br,    L^me  stipitate,  much  inflated,  glabrous. 
ilsTRA^OALUS  Dec,    Legume   with   its    lower  suture  so  bent  in   towards 
the  opposite  one  as  to  cause  the  legume  to  seem,  more  or  less,  2-celled. 

Sect.  IIL  ^BDYSA^REJE. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  the  filaments 
connate  in  one  of  three  modes;  the  10  connate;  9  connate  and  one 
distinct;  or  connate  by  fives:  in  a  few  cases  all  are  distinct.  Legume 
dividing  transversely  into  l-seeded  joints,  called  loments.  Embryo  with 
the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  flattish,  and,  in 
germination,  are  converted  into  leaves  furnished  with  stomata.  Leaves 
simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

CoRONi^LLA  Neck,     Calyx   caropanulate,   usually   shorter   than   the  claws 
•  of  the  petals.     Carina  acute.      Stamens  diadelphous.     Seeds  ovate,  or 
cylindrical. 
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Sect.  IV.  Phabeo^imml. 

Sect,  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  StamcDs  usuallv  with  9  filaments 
connate,  and  one  distinct.  Legume  not  jointed,  including  many  seeds, 
that  are  separated  from  one  another  with  a  cellular,  transverse,  membruie- 
ous  partition,  that  is  in  some  cases  not  complete.  Embryo  with  the 
radicle  beside  the  ed^  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  thick,  and,  in  ger- 
mination, either  remam  under  ground,  or  are  changed  into  thick  leaves 
tibat  scarcely  have  stomata.    Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

WisTA^RX^  Nutt.    Leaf  impari-pinnate. 

ZrUPi^NUS  Touru,    Leaf  digitate. 

Sect.  V.  Cassis' A. 
Sect.  Char.    Corolla,  in  most  of  the  species,  of  equal  petals ;  in  some  sub- 
papilionaceous.     Stamens  with  the  filaments  distinct.    Leaves  doubly 
or  triply  pinnate ;  in  some  simple. 
Oledi^tsch/^  L.    Sexes  diceciously  polygamons.     Corolla  of  3^~5  eqoal 
petals.    Legume  in  most  long  and  narrow.     Seeds  compressed.    Leaves 
compoundly  divided.    Bearing  prickles  in  most. 
Othno'cladus  Lam,     Sexes,  by  defect,  dioecious.     Corolla  of  5  equal 
petals.     Legume  compressed  and  broad.     Seeds  scarcely  compressed. 
Leaves  compoundly  divided. 
Ce'rcis  L,      Sexes    hermaphrodite.      Corolla   sub-papilionaceous,    d  & 
unequal  petals ;  the  side  ones,  or  wings,  longer  than  the  others.    Leaves 
simple. 


Sect.  I.     SOPHO^RE^. 

Genus  I. 


SOPHO^RA  R.  Br.  Thb  Sophora.    Lin.  Sytt,  Dee4ndria  Monog^na. 

MMIiflMMM.  B.  Brown  In  Hort.  Kaw.,  ad.  2.  vol.  3.  p. S. ;  Dee.  lAg,  M«m.,5.;  Prod..  1  ^91  ( 

Don't  Mill.,  «.  a  109. 
Bmianffme.    Sopkdne  tpee.  Un.  Ge».,  Ko.  506. 
Derimtion.   Attored  ftom  topktro,  the  AfiMc  nino  of  >  piymoiioceoM  floiPiriiig  trm. 

DetcripHon.  The  onlv  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Japan 
or  China,  and  it  is  highly  ornamental.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripened  in  abundance  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  The  two  varieties  of 
this  spedes  (.S^.  japonica)  are  propagated  by  grafting.  All  the  sorts  will  grow  in 
any  soil  which  is  dry;  but  in  Britain,  north  of  London,  they  are  rather  tender. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  where  the  summers  are  hotter  than  in  England, 
and  the  winters  colder,  as  at  Vienna,  for  example,  these  trees  are  quite 
hardy. 

¥  1.  <9.  japo'nica  L,    The  Japan  Sophora. 

Idemtyicaikm.    Lin.  Mant,  78. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  9a ;  Don's  MlU.,S.  p.  109. 
Sjmomjfme.    S.  ifnica  Hosier  Joum.  Pkjfs.,  14^  p.  246,  Dec  Lfgwn.,  L  4>.  f.  1. 

Mmgrawma.     Red.  in  N.  Du  Haia,  S.  t.  21.  i  Dec  L^gum.,  1 4.  f.  L ;  and  the  pUteofthle  epecloe 
in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  11 — 13  leaflets,  which  are  oblong- 
ovate,  acute,  and  smooth ;  panicle  loose,  terminal ;  pods  smooth.  A  tree, 
a  native  of  Japan,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft,  or  50  ft,,  and  producing 
large  bunches  of  rather  small  cream-coloured  flowers  in  August  and  S^ 
tember.  Introduced  in  1763, 
Farie^t. 

t  S.J.  2  variegdta  Hort.  has   the  leaves  variegated,  but  is  not  worth 
cultivating  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
QQ  3 
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S  S.j,  3  pendvJa  Hort.,  haa  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a  very  remari^able 
variety.  Grafted  near  the  g;round,  the  shoots  run  alone  the  surface, 
like  those  of  a  trailing  plant,  to  a  very  great  distance  from  the  main 
stem ;  in  good  soil,  a  shoot  extending  itself  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  one  sea* 
son.  Grafted  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  20  ft.,  die  shoots  han^  down, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  pendulous  trees,  both  m  sum- 
mer and  winter.  There  are  specimens  m  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
Our  engraving  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  II.  was  taken  from  the  former 
specimen.  The  bright  smooth  men  of  the  branches  renders  this 
variety  truly  ornamental,  even  when  deprived  of  its  leaves. 

DetcripHon^  S^c,  This  is  a  round-headed  tree,  readily  distinguished  in  winter 
by  the  fine,  smooth,  dark  green  bark  of  its  youn^  wood  and  smaller  branches ; 
-and,  in  summer,  by  the  daik  blue  green  of  its  foliage.  In  deep  ftee  soil,  thb 
tree  grows  with  great  rapidity,  sewings  attaining  the  hei^t  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
in  4  or  5  years ;  and  in  20  or  30  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that 
of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  In  France,  near  Paris,  there  are  trees  of  the  hdght  of 
60  ft.  The  sophora  is  one  of  the  few  trees  that  were  introduced  into  France 
before  they  found  their  way  into  England.  In  1747,  Father  d'lncarviHe 
sent  seedlings  of  this  tree  to  Bernard  De  Jussieu,  at  Paris,  who  sowed  the 
seeds,  and  distributed  the  plants.  In  1763,  it  is  recorded,  as  having  been 
cultivated  in  the  Mile  End  Kurserv,  by  Gordon,  who  probably  received  it 
from  Jussieu.  In  1779,  a  tree  in  the  gjarden  of  M.  De  Noaillea,  at  St.  Ger> 
main  en  Laye,  flowered  for  the  first  tune  in  France;  and  soon  afterwards 
seed  was  ripened  in  abundance,  from  which  the  nurseries  of  Eurone  have 
been  supplied  with  plants.  There  are  large  specimens  in  Englana,  which 
flower  freely ;  but  the^  have  never  yet  ripened  seeds :  indeed,  the  tree  ripens 
seeds  in  France  only  in  the  very  warmest  seasons. 

Properties  and  U$e$,  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact,  as  much  so,  it  is 
said,  as  that  of  the  box.  The  bark  exhales  a  strong  odour,  which,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  those  who  prune  the  tree,  or 
otherwise  work  with  the  wood  in  a  green  state.  This  was  first  discovered 
by  a  turner,  who,  while  at  work  on  a  piece  of  wood  newly  taken  fix>m  the 
tree,  was  seized  with  the  colic,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  off*.  The  follow- 
ing mominff  he  resumed  his  work ;  and  the  same  thing  having  happened  to 
him  again,  he  sent  for  a  neighbourin|;  turner,  and  afterwards  tor  two  others, 
who  were  all  alike  seized  with  colic,  and  violently  purged.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Chinese,  who  employ  the  wood  in  a  dried  state,  suffer  no 
inconvenience  from  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  the  Dtetiowudre 
GSneral  des  Eaux  ei  ForetSy  where  the  sophora  is  treated  on  at  considerable 
leneth,  and  a  long  extract  is  made  firom  a  pamphlet  published  on  the  subject 
bv  M.  Guerrapain,  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  singular  property.  In  that  pam- 
phlet, the  sophora  is  mentioned  as  rivalling  the  Roblnia  Pseud-ilcacia  in  the 
robustness  of  its  habit,  and  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and  as  surpassing  it  in 
durability,  and  in  suitableness  for  culture  in  arable  lands,  from  its  roots 
being  chiefly  of  the  descending  kind ;  while  those  of  the  Robf nia  extend 
themselves  horizontallj^  near  the  surfiice.  Little  appears  to  be  known  of  the 
uses  of  the  tree  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  is  employ^ 
to  dye  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  flowers  for  dyeing  a  yellow  of  so  superior  a 
hue,  that  it  is  exclusively^  reserved  for  dyeing  stuffi  to  be  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  In  Britain,  the  tree  can  only  be  considered  as 
ornamental ;  and,  in  that  respect,  none  of  the  arboreous  Leguminacese  are 
equal  to  it  in  beautv  of  folis^e  and  bark.  Its  flowers,  when  they  are  pro- 
duced, are  also  in  large  terminal  compound  spikes,  and  very  conspicuous, 
though  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Roblnia  viscdsa.  One  remarkable 
property  in  the  foliage  of  the  sophora  is,  that  the  very  hottest  and  driest 
seasons  do  not  turn  it  pale,  or  cause  it  to  drop  ofi^,  as  heat  does  that  of  most 
of  the  other  pinnated-leaved  Leguminkoes.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
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hwavumL^XM.    yimoi'Li^. 
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FfMicey  and  is  atrikin^T  excnplified  In  tlie  remiiBi  d  the  ganiflB  at  Mh^ 
bcenfy  near  the  Barri^re  de  Qnillot,  in  Paris^  where  KMne  vefjr  iMe  aophonM 
and  robinias  are  growinc  togeth^ .  The  pendnloiu  ▼ariety  u  wdl  deaernng 
of  culture  as  ao  object  of  singularity  and  beauty;  and,  where  it  i^  desired  to 
coyer  a  surface  with  intense  green  foliage  during  sununer,  for  eiample,  a  dry 
hillock,  a  plant  of  this  variety,  placed  on  the  centre,  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose effectually. 

SoUy  Propaga^ouj  Sfc,  Any  free  soil  will  suit  this  tree;  but,  in  cold  climates, 
it  ought  to  be  placed  in  one  rather  poor  and  dry,  that  it  may  be  compelled  to 
make  shorter  shoots ;  which,  of  course,  being  less  succulent,  are  more  easily 
ripened.  Where  it  is  desired  to  have  trees  that  will  soon  come  into  flower, 
seedling  plants  should  be  grafted  with  scions.  The  tree  will  grow  by  cnttings, 
more  especially  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  layers  from  a  flowering  tree, 
t  tfee  ia  the  ndfhboarbood  or  London  it  at 


Stotiitic*.    Hie  itrgtrt  t 
dUuneCeroTtlietrunf  l«5ft,«ndortlieliead80ft    It  Sowen  bMutiftiUy  in  mottjMn.    TImoUmI 
tree  nev  London  is  at  Puner^  CriMi,  where  it  lowered,  for  the  SntOme  in  Bifland,  la  AufMl 
■''-"'--'  Bcr,  itaaoldtta^aboiitSDa 


B  ncichboorbood  of  London  it  at  Sfon,  wl 
1 5  ft,  and  of  the liead  80  ft.    It  flowers  beeutiftiUy  in 


iti«57lthifhillM 
TheiOdcet 


J807,  at  noticed  pi  72.  In  Kentinglon  Oaident,  in  the  nortb>wert  comer,  it  an  old  tte^  abontsba 
high,  which  flowen  oocacionally.  At  Kew,  there  it  a  tree  SO  ft.  high.  In  the  Mile  End  Munery. 
there  it  a  tree  S5ft.  high,  the  tmnk  8ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft.  At  Hamp. 
itead,  at  Mount  Grove,  there  ita  tree  38ft.  high :  and  at  Kenwood,  onc^  38  yean  pleated,  32ft.  high. 
In  Buclcinghantthlre,  at  Temple  Houte,  a  tree,  40  yean  planted,  it  18  ft.  high.  In  Cambridgcthire,  ia 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  there  are  two  handtome  treat,  both  50  ft.  high,  which  hare  flowcrod 
occationally.    In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  13  rears  planted,  and  6  ft.  high.    In  Hcttfoniahire,  at 

Cbethant,6yearipUnted,and10ft.high.    InOxfordi"'      "    '" .-«..._.      ^ 

planted,  and  as  a  high.    *    *"  ^' 

meter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  4-^. 

Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  42  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Kinftuins  'Castle,  8  years  plaatad, 
and  6  ft.  high.  In  IreUnd,  near  Dabiin,  at  Castletown,  35  ft.  high :  at  Tercnure,  15  years  planted, 
and  10ft.  high.    In  Louth,  at  Oriel  TVnnplc, 50 yes -T--^^  .._     ._  ^    '^       -TTT  .. 


ure,  at  caton  naii,  u  years  piantea,  and  e  n.  niM.    in  tutuoniaaire.  at 

ed,  and  10  ft.  high.    In  Oxrordshlre,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  flO  yaon 

In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  70  yean  planted,  and  55  ft.  h]gh,  the  dia. 

.  4in.,  and  of  the  head40ft. :  the  soil  a  dark  sandy  loam.    In  Sootlaad,fai 


In  France,  at  Parit,in  the  Jardin  det  Flantea,  lOOyeus 
the  diameter  of  the  head  40  ft. :  in  the  Rue  des  Vigne^  a  tree,  which  stooc 
the  garden  of  Marbmuf,  waa  fiO  ft.  high,  and.flowered  and  imenea  seeds  almost 


Freke,13ft.high. 
of  I 

irbmuf,  waa  fiO  ft.  high,  a 

knm,  with  sereial  other 

'orden  at  Touhm,  a  tree,  50  Tean 
Kerridres,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is  25ft.  high      in  8azony7  at  Wdrlita;  90 


ited,and6lft.higfa. 


the  garden  of  Marbmuf,  waa  flD  ft.  high,  and.Bowered  and  imened  « 
lately  been  cut  down,  with  sereial  othen  in  the  same  garden,  the 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Touhm,  a  tree,  50  .  t-t  „^  .. 


and  25  ft.  high. 

",  46  yean  . 

,and  25  ft.  high 


In  Austria  at  Lazenburg,  16  y        . 
46  yean  pUnted,  and  50ft.  high.    In  Prussia,  in  the 


Temple,  50  yean  plaoCed,  ami  35  ft.  high.  In  Muiister,  at  Cattle 
aris,in  the  Jardin  dct  Fbmtes,  100  yean  planted,  i 
Vigne^  a  tree,  which  stood  in  whaj 
red  and  imenea  seeds  almost  erery  yi 
tame  gardien,  the  ground  being  about 
lanta^ soft. high.  AtNantas,inti] 

t  Wdrlita,  90  yean  plai 
18ft.  high;  at  Brttck  on 


the  head  40ft :  in  the  Rue  des  Vigne^  a  tree,  which  stootf  in  what  was  formoly 
eredand  imenea  seedsalmost  erery  year;  but  it  hat 
same  gardien,  the  ground  being  about  to  t  — ""  ~ 
planta^flOft.high.  AtNantas,inthemi 


tebuUton. 
mmoryof  IL 
em  pitted. 


9  1k  iiiBii  i  at  Sans  Souci,  SO  yean  phmted,  and  90  ft.  high. 
Garden,  SD  yeen  pUnted,  and  85  ft.  high. 


««i  at  Berlin, 30yaan 
In  BaTarta,  at  Mmiidi» 


Commercial  StaHtticM,  Price,  in  London,  of  2  years'  seedlings,  50t.  per 
100,  of  grafted  plants  2s.  6d.,  and  of  the  pendulous  variety  5«.;  at  Bollwyller, 
of  the  species  I  franc  and  50  cents  each,  and  the  variegirted  variety  3  francs; 
at  New  York,  the  species,  and  the  pendulous  variety,  1  dollar  each. 

Genus  II. 


3 


VIRGI'LI^  L.    The  Virgilia.    Lin.  Stftt.  Dec4ndria  Monog^nia. 

Identification.    Lam.  HL,  L  346. :  Pert.  Encb.,  1.  p.  453. ;  R.  Brown  in  Hort  Kew.,  cd.  2.  toL  3.  pi  i.; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  96. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p^  111. 
DerkuMon.  Named  by  Lemaivk  In  honour  of  the  poet  rirgU,  whose  Otergta  entitle  him  to  botanle 


DcMcripUon^  S^c.    There  is  only  one  hardy  species,  a  deciduous  low  tree. 

t  1.  V.  lu'tba  Mtchaf.    The  yeUow-fwxxfcrf  Virgilia,  or  Yellow  Wood. 

Jdent^ficatkM.    Michx.  Fil.  Artx  Amer.,  3.  p.  966.  t  3L :  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p^  sa  iDon*s  Mill,  S.  o.  112. 
Engraving*,     Delaun.  Herb  AmaL,  1 107. ;  Michx.  FiL  Ait.  Amer., 3. p.  S26L  t  &;  and  the  plaU 
of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Ckar.y  Sfc.  Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  9-^11;  alternate,  ovate,  pointed, 
smooth.  A  tree,  in  its  native  countr}^  rarely  exceeding  40  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  ereenish  bark,  having  a  smooth 
surface.  The  leaves,  on  young;  trees,  are  vtom  1  ft.  to  1^  ft.  in  length,  and 
<^  old  trees  not  above  milf  that  size.  The  flowers  form  white  pendulous 
racemes,  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  Robinia  PseCid-i^cacia,  out  not  so 
odoriferous.    The  seeds  are  like  those  of  the  robinia,  and,  in  America,  r^)e 
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about  the  middle  of  August.    In  Britain,  the  tree  is  seldom  seen  in  flower, 
there  being  but  few  old  specimens. 

Geography,  History,  S^r,  VirglHa  liitea  is  found  chiefly  in  the  western  part 
of  Tennessee,  on  gentle  declivities,  on  a  loose,  deep,  and  fertile  soil ;  where  it 
is  usually  associated  with  jl/drus  rubra,  Gymn6cladus  canadensis,  Gledftschtay 
Ji^glans,  and  other  trees  which  delight  in  good  soil.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
younger  Michaux ;  and  plants  of  it  were  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Lyon, 
m  1812;  and  seeds  having  been  since  frequently  sent  over,  the  plant  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  soft; 
and  remarkable  for  its  deep  yellow  colour.  This  colour  is  given  out  freely 
to  water,  but  cannot  be  fixed  by  alum,  like  most  other  vegetable  colours. 
Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  tree  in  America ;  and,  in  Europe,  it  is  planted 
solely  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  botanical  interest.  It  is  rather  later  in 
coming  into  leaf  than  most  of  the  other  pinnate-leaved  Legumin&cese,  and  its 
leaves  drop  very  early  in  autumn,  previously  becoming  of  a  fine  yellow. 

iS^o/7,  Situation,  ^c.     An  open  airy  situation  is  desirable,  in  order  that  the 

tree  may  ripen  its  wood  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  same  purpose  where  the  climate 

is  cold,  the  soil  ought  to  be  dry  rather  than  rich.     In  the  London  nurseries, 

it  is  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 

StatUiUes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Uie  highest  plants  are  at  the  Duke  of  DeT<Hishire*s 
▼ilia  at  Chiswick  :  but,  as  they  are  crowded  among  other  shrubs,  they  are  not  handsome;  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  tree  20  ft.  high,  which  flowers  annually j  in  the  London  Hoi^ 
ticultural  Society's  Garden,  there  is  one  10  years  planted,  which,  in  18M,  was  13  ft.  high ;  in 
the  Mile  End  Nursery,  there  is  a  tree  18  ft  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  there  is  one  SO  ft.  high. 
In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  one,  9  years  planted,  is  18  ft.  high.   In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  0De,S5 

fears  planted,  is  23  ft.  high :  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  5  In.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  Essex,  at 
lylands,  10  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  SR  years  planted, 
and  17ft.  high.  In  Suffblk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  12  years  planted,  and  lift.  high.  In  Ireland, near 
Dublin,  in  the  Cullenswood  Nursery,  17  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,  Plants,  in  London,  are  5s,  each ;  at  Bollwyller  1  franc 
and  50  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  50  cents. 


Genus  III. 


y 


PIPTA'NTHUS  Swt, 


The  Piptanthds. 
Monogynia. 


Lin,  Syst,  Decandria 


JdenfifteatfoH.    Swt  Fl.-Oard.,  264  :  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  112. 

Derivation.    From  piptd,  to  fall,  and  antkog,  a  flower ;  tnm  the  flowers  fklling  off  very  toon. 

Description,  ^c.    There  is  only  one  species  described  or  introduced,  which 
is  a  sub-evergreen  bush  or  low  tree. 

•  P.  nepale'nsis  Swt,    The  Nepal  Piptanthus. 

Identification.    Swt  FL.Gard.,  264. :  Dec  Prod. ;  "Don's  MUL.  2.  p.  112. 

S^nonyme*.    Therm6psis  /aburnif^lU  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  239. ;  ifnagtris  fndica  WaU.  MSS.; 

Baptisia  nepal^nsU  Hook.  Etot.  Fl,  1 131. 
Sngravfngt.    Hook.  Exot  Fl.,  t  131. ;  Swt  Fl.-Oard.,  t  264. ;  and  ouryS;^.  237.  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to 
a  foot,  und Jig.  238.  representing  a  flower  pf  the  natural  sife. 


237 


Spec,  Char,,  Spc,  Leaves  trifoliolate ; 
leaflets  elliptical-oblong,  acute, 
broad.  Stipules  2,  large.  The  young 
leaves  are  silky;  and. the  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  laburnum,  to  which  they 
bear  a  general  resemblance.  In 
Nepal,  tne  shrub  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  fl.  or  10  ft.;  but  it 
sometimes  exceeds  this  height  in 
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legumina'cea.     fipta'nthus. 
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British  gardens,  in  warm  ahdtered  sitaations.  It  may  be  considered 
as  rather  tender,  and  not  of  many  years*  duration :  nerertheless,  in  fine 
seasons,  it  ripens  abundance  of  seeds.  It  was  introduced  in  1 82 1,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  and  of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  by  seeds  or  layers.  In  roost  of  the 
counties  north  of  London,  the  safest  situation  for  it  will  be  against  a  wall; 
and  it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  luxuriant  deep  green 
foliage,  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
2s.  6d.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is  a  green-house  plant,  3  francs. 


App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  g^Sophftre®. 


Sopb6n  wAtfhia  Lindl  {Bot.  Reg.,  t  1185i)  if  a  NcfMl  thnib,  intraduccd  Id  1890,  which  mm%  to  Ch« 
height  of /Vxnn  4  ft.  to^ft.    The  flowen  are  pale  purple,  in  loof  ruevaow  ■P^kea.    Mr.  O.  Don  nif. 

M.  ^^  reoitefad  ao 


,  t  1185i)  if  a  Nepal  thrab,  intraduccd  Id  1890,  which 
weri  are  pale  purple,  in  loof  raoetaow  ipikea.    Mr. 
geaU  the  idea  of  grafting  it  on  the  &  Jap6otea,  by  which  meant,  lie  Mya,  it 
hard  J  at  to  atand  our  winten  in  open  ahnitiberiei. 

&  tomentbm  Hook.,tbe  8.  occidcotMis  of  UndL  (BoL  Reg.^  1 3990.),  U  an  e^ergtaea  BraaiBaa  dinihL 
growing  to  the  height  of  5ft.     There  ie  a  variety  of  thia  q»dee  not  yet  hitrodueed,  tlie  Icavat  or 
which  are  darlc  green  and  shining ;  and  the  flowers  are  in  spikewlilie  panicles,  in  fern  aad  coloar 
....     ..        •...    -      ...  .    ...         .       ,--t"^     'jGi^iXv. 


much  like  those  of  the  Spanish  broom,  but  rather  paler.  (See  GmHL  j 


l191.) 


239  EdvdrdB^dtiUiuit 

MiCTs,  the  BopMrti  ina« 

croc&rpa  of  Smith  and 

of  Don's  l#a/.,  (Load. 

Bot.  Cat.,  t  11S5L,  and 

our  Ar.  899L)  Is  a  natire 

ofChfli,lntradoced  by 

nessn.    Loddigcs     in 

18S2.     It   was  planted 

against  a   wall  in  the 

arboretum  at  Hackney : 

and.  after  having  stood 
'  there  3  years,  it  flower. 

ed  there,  for  the  flrst 

time   in    Encland,    In 

April  18961     lu  flowers 

are  large,  and  a  a  rich 

yellow ;  the  leaves  are  ^ 

also  large;  and,  what's 

U  rather  uncommon  in€ 

plants  of  thiaanier,th^  ^ 

are  evergreen.  In  1SS5, 

the  plant  in  the  aiboretum  of  the  Measrt.  Loddlgea  was  5ft.  high.  (Sea  a  description  eflt  fai  Omrd. 
Mag.,  VOL  x\.  p.  584l)  It  may  be  considered  as  one  of  our  most  ornamental  halUardy  shrubs,  aad 
may  probably  prove  to  be  quite  hardy.  It  grows  freely  in  light  loamy  soO,  aad  is  prop^X^  by 
cuttings. 

EdwdrdtiB  grandifl^ra  Salisb,  the  Sapk^a  tetr&pCera  of  Ait,  (BoL  Mag.,  t  l«7.,and  oarji^.  9¥k)  is 
a  handsome  New  Zealand  low  tree  or  shrub,  introduced  in  1779,  and  producing  iu  large  pendulous 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  April  and  May.  This  U  a  most  oniamental  plant,  and,  in  the  envircNM  of 
London,  succeeds  perfectly  when  trained  against  a  wall,  requiring  very  Httle,  if  any,  protection.  In  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  theteU  a  tree  IS  ft.  high ;  and  some  neariy  of  equal  height  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  Loddiges's  arboretum. 

E.  mieropM^Ua    Salisb., 


the  Sopkhra  microphfUa 

otAMLALam.  BL.  t  aSS., 

and  our  fig.  24L)  is  also  a 

low  tree  from  New  Zea- 
land, closely  resembling  E. 

grandiflbra,    but      much 

smaller  in  all  its  parts.    It 

is  equally  hardy,   if  not 

more  so,  and  Is  truly  oma« 

mental  when    in  flower. 

PlanU  of  it  in  the  BoUnic 

Garden  at  Kew  have  stood 

against  a  south  wall  for 

upwards  of  80  years.    In 

the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  there  are  plants  of  it 

7  ft.  high ;  and  in  Dorset- 

shire,  in  the  Upway  Nur. 
■ery,  Dorchester,  it  has  ripened  seeds  om  a  standard  in  the  open  border.    There  is  a  variety  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  which,  in  3  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  6  ft. 
E.  myriopkSUa  Wand.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  111.),  E.  m<nima  Lodd.  Cat.,  U  a  Kew  Zealand  shrub. 
Introduced  in  1818,  and  is,  doubtless,  as  hardy  as  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

E.  ekfytopAftla  Salisbi  {Don's  MilL,  2.  n.  111.,  lU  Reg.,  1 738.)  U  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft,  producing  flowers  rather  smaller  than  those  of  E. 
ph^lla.   It  seems  as  hardy  as  any  other  q>ecies ;  for  a  plant  of  it  has  stood  in  the  front  of  the  a 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  since  it  was  first  introduced  in  1822. 
Cpd^a  genUtoldeg  R.  Br ;  ife/.  Mag.,  t  1259.,  the  Gomphol6bium  maculitum  of  J 
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to  a  handioaBefraBie  ihrub  ttota  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  (t,aad  pro. 

ducing  Itf  yellow  flowen  in  July  and  Auguft    There  are  WTeral  green-hoaae  ipecias  of  Cycldirfa, 

which  might  alio  be  kept  tii  a  Arame;  or  againft  a  oomerrative  wall. 

PodiO^riM  terlcem  R.  Br.  Bot  Mag,,  1. 1293.,  the  Anftdrw 
•erlcea  of  BoL  Bep.,  LUO.,  and  oury^.  9M.,  li  a  Cape  ahrab, 
with  pale  purple  flowen }  and  there  are  other  ipeciei  of  the 
•ame  genua,  alto  with  purple  flowers  (at  will  be  seen  by  our 

HoriuM  BrUmmmina),  all  t       *'  *     ■^^•-  ' 

atiTewaU. 


I  of  which  are  saitable  for  a 


Ckor&Mema  HenektmdnnM  R.  Br.  {Bat.  Reg.,  t  96&,and  our 
Jig.  243.)  U  a  beauUnil  little  New  HolUnd  shrub,  with  hoanr 
leaTcs  and  bright  scarlet  and  buff  flowers,  which,  with 
other  species  of  the  genus,  well  desenrn  culture  in  the 
open  air,  in  fine  warm  situations,  eren  if  they  should  reu 
quire  to  be  taken  up,  and  kept  in  a  pot  during  winter. 
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Podolbbium  trilobhtum   R     Rr    (Rhm  BoL  Mag., 

1 1477. }  and  our  fig  2-Mw  wyr. ;  .i  branch  to 

a  scale  of  3  in.  to  u  foot,  an  .  the  flowers 

of  the  natural  sise)  i«  a  hajitisuixu.-  J.Ai\ib  fh>m  Mew 
South  Wales  with  coriaceous  leares,  and  yellow 
flowers ;  to  which,  and  to  other  species  of  the  genus, 
the  same  remarks  apply  aa  to  Cbor6sema. 


OxyObinm  arboH$een$  R.  Br.  {Bot.  Cab.,  1 16&  ;  and  our  d^.  246.,  o  showing  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
"       "      '  of  the  natural  sise)  is  a  van  r* 

le,  and  growing  to  the  height  c .         ,    , 

Van  Diemen*8  Land,  and  several  Arom  New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales,  aU  elegant,  and  all. 


and  b  representing  the  flower  of  the  natural  sise)  is 
jrellow  flowen  Iji  May  and  June,  and  *  "^ 


I  Diemen*s  Land  shrub,  produdng  its 
t  of  6  ft    There  arej»ther  species  ttrm 


doubtleis,  half.hardy. 


CallUtaehifsooHa  Sims  {Bot.  Mof.^t  1925.,  and  our  Jig.  248.)  is  a  New  Holland  shrub,  producing 
flne  targe  spikes  of  yellow  flowen  nom  June  to  August,  and  growing  Co  the  height  of  6  ft. 
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bnaMMlteMR.BE.(JWLJbf.,  tlia;  JML  Mtf^  C  900a  ;«<«»>%.  M7.)b«  tend. 
Nmr  Hol^d  dknrtiinf  ■farato,  pcoSoetaff  l«r|«  aeuW  iovcn  lk«a  April  to /iriy,  irMdi  m 


rNewHoBand  ipedct;  taattheydonoC 


coiMenrativewaUoagiittobewltliout  _      _      ^^ 

Oonp«a0MMS  frSMffdnnt  Smitli  (Atf.  A<f .,  1 4M)  k  m  New  HoOakl 
low  flowers,  wblc&  u«  produced  from  March  to  SepleMber.  It  grows  i 
there  are  ■ercral  other  tpeci«  from  tbe  ■«»e  oMt  of  the  worid. 

Bttriimiti  JR.  Br.  isagenuatbaC  inclodei a lisw  : 
in  height 

OKI  JadMnlUk  (named  by  Mr.  BrawB  in  hommr  of  George 

^^^  Jaek»an,  an  acute  Scotch  botanirt,  once  librarian   to 

A.  B.  Lambert,  Em.,  and  a  particalar  frtend  of  ours) 
■copirfa  R.  Br.  {Bal.  Cab,,  14127.)  to  a  bandaome  tbrub 
from  New  Sooth  Wales,  with  the  hdbit,  neariy.of  Ge- 
nfsU  monosp^rma.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  It,  and 
flowen  In  July  and  August    There  are  sereral  other 

ienrndata  Smith  (E*.  BoL, 


with  flne  luge  yal. 
totheheightor3ft.;ind 


Smith  (Jb€.Jr«y.,9fBL;i 
2bL  to  a  foot,  and^.  1 


ourJ%.  851-  to  a  scale  of  8 , . 

of  the  natural  siae)  b  a  diminutire  Australian  shnil^ 
producing  yeDow  flowers  from  May  to   August;  and 
rspeeles  of  the  sane  genus,  producing  red  flowers. 
AUm  vkSkkt  Don^i  Min.,8.  p.  19a  {Bot  Mag.,  t  M9. ;  and  ourAr-  S5&,  in 
the  natural  siae  is  mark«i  (as  in  aB  ..stanilar  casea)  with  a  •«-)  U  a  very  neat  little 
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which  the  btanch  et 


shmb,  producing  iUflncTellow  flowen  from  April  to  June.    There  are  other  q*ci«,  all  with 
heath-uke,  or  rasemaryJike  leaves.  ^im 


mdfiM.  8S&  if  the  natural  siae)  »•  •  **S^i2?lirM22; 
lawrihrub.  producing  Its  fine  y^STL.  ^iTl^SlilrS 
to  July,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  4  It    There  are 
I  severiy^her  spSdes,  IvL  deserving  of  cuHur^ 

J^  S5I.  the  £wer  of  the  natuig  riae  betog  marked  with 
a  +.),  and 
evergreen 


NewHonand  shrubs,  which   Mr.  Sweet  has 


Holland  shrub,  growing  to  vtK»^^*  '^•.'"l-Ji^rf;. '« 
are  stifl;  and  the  whole  P>*»5 '^K^^i^Ji* JSS^ ^ 
impUes.  The  flowers  an  yeUow,  and  wn  produced  i 
May  to  July.      . 


^^tSr'SSimnhaotmm  Ker  (Bo*. ««.,  1 41U  B»t  Orf^ 
t  70.)  is  a  pretty  little  New  Holland  shrub. 


producing  ita 

line  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  May.  «^  ^^ 

t  (SO. ;  our  Ar.  868.  to  a  scale  of  8  in.  to  a  ftiOt,aDd>lr.  857. 
5f  ihe  natSal  siae).  ia  an  ele«an*  ?»^?^?"t5 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  purple  keel,  from  March  to 

Pulteiue^tL  is  a  genus  of  41  species,  which  are  described 
in  DSsTlfittrr  ;  «d  many  o?n«m  are  ^  culthra^min 
our  green.bouses,  pits,  or  ojf  ft«»aea.-P^  J<Hrf«  Bot 
Mag." 1 188a  J  {ioL  Cab.,  t  274. ;  and  our  >%.  So?.)  will 


giTeanid«ioftl>esepUnts.    P- "t^cta  U  a  native  of  Van  Wem^  L«A      ^^  ^  ^^ 
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Dlflmen**  Land  thrulH   wHh  yellow  flowen 
which  h«Te  the  TexUlani  copper-coloured.    It 


Sows  to  the  hdght  of  4  tt,  and  flowen  flram 
ay  to  Auguct    There  are  14  qiecle*,  all  flrom 
the  same  part  of  the  world :  and  all,  doubtless. 
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if  ay  to  August  There  are  14  species,  all  ttom 
vhe  same  part  of  the  world :  and  all,  doubtless, 
half.bautly  in  the  climate  or  London.  In  con- 
sidering what  may  be  the  degree  of  hardiness 
of  plants,  natives  of  foreign  countries,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  constitution  of  every  plant 
has  an  iriisolute  and  a  rriatire  character :  the 
former  can  only  be  known  experimentally  by 
culture  in  dififerent  countries,  or  by  noticing  it  * 
in  a  wild  sUte  in  different  climates,  and  lo. 
calities ;  but  the  latter  may  be  ludged  of  by 
observing  how  a  plant  accommodates  itself  to 
the  climate  and  locality  In  which  it  may  exist 
for  the  time  being.  Hence  a  number  of  plants 
which  appear  tender  are  only  relatlvelv  so,  fhmi 
having  been  grown  in  a  warm  climate ;  while 
the  same  plant,  reared  in  a  cold  climate,  would  be  absolutely 
hardy.  The  common  yew,  for  example,  as  Dr.  Walker  hsw  men- 
tioneid,    grown  in   France,  proved  quite  tender  when  taken    to 

Stockholm  ;  though  the  yew,  as  it  is  wdl  known,  is  indigenous  to  Sweden.  Plants,  therefore^  which 

are  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  may,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  without  altering 

their  nature,  be  found  as  hardy  as  natives  of  Scotland. 

MtrhUi*.  rettctilhta  Smith  {Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1211.,  and  our  fig.  SGO.)  U  a  handsome  New  HoDaad 

shrub,  with  lilac  flowers ;  and  there  are  several  other  Australian  species  iA  this  genus,  all  beauttiftil, 

and  all  deserving  culture,  though  requiring  some  protection  during  winter. 

General  Remarks  as  to  half-hardy  Species. — We  may  observe  here,  what  to 
many  will  appear  sufficiently  obvious,  that  plants  half-hardy  in  the  climate  of 
London  wilt,  in  general,  be  quite  hardv  in  the  warmest  parts  oi  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall ;  and  will  gradually  require 
less  and  less  protection  than  they  do 
about  London,  as  we  proceed  farther 
southward;  always  excepting,  however, 
particular  localities,  such  as  elevated  re- 
gions, very  wet  or  clayey  soils,  and  re-  / 
tentive  subsoils.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  \ 
of  what  we  state,  we  have  only  to  refer  \ 
to  such  plants  as  the  common^  myrtle,  > 


Corne^a  alba,  CoronfUa  elauca,  Pitt6spo- 
rum  Tobiray  the  edwardsias,  &c.,  which 
all  thrive  against  walls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  but  require  a  slight  pro- 
tection during  frost ;  while  at  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  MamheM,  Carclew,  and 
other  well-known  places,  they  are  shrubs 
as  hardy  as  ^uxus  bale&rica  is  near  the 
metropolis.  As  wc  proceed  northwards, 
it  will  be  found  that  plants  adapted  for  a  conservative  wail  in  the  climate  of 
London  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  the  more  tender,  which  will  require, 
in  the  colder  situations,  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house  or  conservatory,  such 
as  eutaxia ;  the  less  tender,  which  will  grow  against  a  wall,  in  low  situations 
near  the  sea,  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  such  as  pittosporum,  with  the  same 
protection  as  they  require  about  London ;  and  the  hardiest,  which  may  be 
preserved  against  a  wall,  with  very  little  more  protection  than  what  they 
receive  about  London,  in  all  ordinary  situations  m  the  north.  Among  this 
latter  kind  may  be  included  the  myrtle,  the  camellia,  edwardsia,  psoralea, 
&c.,  which,  it  is  well  known,  require  very  little  protection  at  Culzean  Castle, 
in  Ayrshire ;  at  Ardgowan,  near  Greenock ;  at  Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
Elgin,  and  Inverness,  Even  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  these  plants,  and  various 
others,  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  kept  alive  through  the  winter  with  pro- 
tection. The  experience  of  gardeners  in  this  most  interestuig  part  of  their 
profession  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  as  the 
ei^joyments  afforded  by  conservative  walls  become  better  known,  a  knowledge 
of  their  management,  and  of  the  principles  of  acclimatising  plants,  will  be  con- 
sidered essential  for  every  master-gardener. 
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Sect.  II.  I^o'teje. 
Genus  IV. 


□ 


(TLEX  L,  The  Furze.    Lin.  Stftt.  Monadelphia  Dedbdria. 

lderUifieati<m,   Un.  G«il,  Na  881. ;  Lam.  IIL,t  631. ;  Dtc  Prod.,S.  pi  144. ;  Dos*!  MUL,  &  pw  14a 

SttmoMiTitttm    AioQC.  Ft.  \  Hflicfctiiainf,  Ger. 

DeHmomi   Said  to  be  deriTcd  flnom  ac,  Celtic,  a  point ;  In  relimocc  to  the  pricUy  brancbca. 

JDescrtpHon,  S^c.  Branchy,  evergreen,  spinous  shrubs,  with  yellow  flowers, 
natives  of  Europe,  which  will  grow  in  any  tolerably  good  soil  that  is  dry ;  and 
are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sand. 

m  1.  CTlex  EUBOPiE'A  L.    The  European,  or  common^  Furze,  w  Wkm. 

Id€$kMeaiim,  Lin.  Spec,  1045.  var.  • :  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  144. ;  Don's  Mia,  S.  p^]4& 
Syntmffmet.     GenisU  tpinbut  VOitd^   V.  grandiflbnis  Ftmr. ;  U.  Ternilu  Tkorej    Whin,  Gone, 

Priuly  Broome }  Ajonc  common,  Jonc  marin,  Jomarin,  or  GenH  ^pineux,  #>. 
Engravimgs.  Eng.  Bot.,  t  742. ;  and  oar  fig.  SGi.  to  a  wale  of  Sin.  to  a  foot,  and/f.  963w  of  tlie 

natural  aiae. 

Spec.  Char,  J  DetcriptioHj  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  linear.  Branchlets  viiloiis. 
Bracteas  ovate,  loose.  Calyx  pubescent.  An  erect  evergreen  shrub,  with 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  from  February  to  May, 
and,  in  mild  winters,  from  September  till  May.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  in  flower,  more  or  less,  the  whole  year ;  and  hence  the  country  proverb* 
that  ^  Love  goes  out  of  fashion,  when  the  furze  is  out  of  blossom."  In  a 
wild  state,  in  cold  elevated  situations^  it  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  2  ft.  or 
3  ft. ;  but  in  sheltered  woods,  in  England,  it  may  frequently  be  seen  of  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  in  height.  In  Spain,  on  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  18  ft.,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. 
Varieties. 

mV.  e.2  Jlore  pleno  has  double  flowers,  and  is  a  splendid  plant  when 
profusely  covered  with  blossoms.     It  is  well  adapted  for  small 
gardens ;  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.     A  plant  in  our  garden 
at  Bays  water,  in  5  years,  formed  a  bush  8ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, flowering  profusely  from  April  to  June. 
U.  provincidlu  and    U.  stricta    are    probably    only    varieties    of    U, 
europse'a,  but,  as  they  may  possibly  belong  to  U,  nana,  we  have  kept  them 
distinct,  and  treated  them  as  botanical  species  or  races. 

A  variety  wit/t  white  flowers  is  mentioned  by  Gerard  and  Parkinsop,  as 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  north  parts  of  England;  but  no 
such  variety  b  now  known. 

Geo^apky,     The  common  furze  is  a  native  of 
the    middle    and    south  of   Europe,  on  gravelly 
soils,  on  plains  and  hills,  but  not  generally  to  a 
very     great     elevation. 
In   Caernarvonshire,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of 
1500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
in    open,    airy,    warm 
situations ;   but  in  damp 
shaded      valleys,      not 
higher  than  600  fl.    In 
the  north    of  England, 
according  to  Winch,  it 
forms  fine  fox    covers, 
at800ft.  or  900  ft.,  and 
crows,  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  at  2000  ft.     At  Inverness,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  1150  ft.      About  Tongue,  in  the  north-west  of  Suthcr- 
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land,  where  it  was  introduced,  but  b  now  naturaliaed,  it  scarcely  attains 
350  ft.  of  elevation.  Its  failure,  Watson  observes,  marks  the  higher  part 
of  the  upland  zone,  and  gives   an  accurate  indication   of  the   climate. 

JOuUmet,  4rc.,  p.  124.)  It  grows  on  the  sea  coast,  close  lo  the  water's  edge, 
owerinff  abundantly,  and  apparentljr  uninjured  even  when  washed  bjr  the 
spray  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  found  wild  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America;  in  the 
north  of  Oermany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Russia.  Gerard  tells  us  that  he 
was  desired  by  **  divers  earnest  letters,^  to  send  seeds  of  our  common  furze 
and  broom  to  **  the  colder  countries  of  the  East,  as  Dantzicke,  Brunswicke,  and 
Poland,"  where  the  plants  were  **  most  curiously  kq>t  in  tbdr  fairest  gardens/' 
(^Herbal,  p.  1320.)  Linnaeus  lamented  that  he  could  hardly  preserve  it  alive 
in  aj^een-house;  and  Dillenius,  when  he  first  visited  England,  knelt  down  in 
admiration  of  the  quantities  he  saw  in  flower  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The 
furze  is  abundant  in  the  middle  and  southern  districts  of  Scotland,  though 
Dr.  Walker  doubts  its  being  truly  indigenous,  from  its  flowering  in  the  winter ; 
jocularly  observing  that  **  no  truly  Scotch  [ilant  would  be  so  rash."  Though 
indigenous  in  En^and,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  extremely  severe  winters,  killed 
down  to  the  ground ;  from  which,  however,  it  shoots  up  the  following  season. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  to  whole  fields  of  furze  in 
Surrey. 

Hittory,  The  furze  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  5!c6rpius  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  the  rTlez  of  Pliny.  By  modem  botanists,  before  the  days  ot  Lin- 
nsus,  it  was  considered  as  a  species  of  broom;  and  L'Obel  and  other 
writers,  accordingly,  st^le  it  Oenfsta  spindsa.  linnasus  restored  to  it  the 
name  of  IPlex.,  which  it  has  since  retained  throughout  the  botanical  world. 
The  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  plant  are  in  Turner,  who  calls  it 
Geaista ;  and  in  Oerard,  who  calls  it  Genf sta  spinosa  vulg^.  Hanbury 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  6  varieties  of  it,  differing  in  the  length  of  the  spines; 
and  one  having  white  flowers,  and  another  a  dwarf  habit :  but  there  are  none  in 
cultivation  at  present,  worthy  of  being  kept  distinct,  except  the  upright  and 
double-flowered  varieties.  In  France,  in  the  province  of  Britany,  and  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  furze  bush  has  been  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  from  time  iromemo* 
rial :  it  is  bruised  in  a  cider  mill,  and  given  to  them  in  a  green  state.  Evelyn 
informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  Herefordshire ;  and  that, 
in  Devonshire,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  worst  land,  the  tops  given  to  horses, 
and  the  branches  used  for  fuel,  burning  lime,  and  other  purposes.  Du  Hamel 
says  that,  about  Poitiers,  in  Britany,  the  furze  is  sown  and  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  saintfbin.  In  Britain,  the  furze  is  cultivated  in  various 
places,  for  hedges,  fodder  for  cattle,  protection  for  game,  and  under- 
wood. Captain  Cook  mentions  that,  when  he  touched  at  St.  Helena,  he 
found  the  inhabitants  had  planted  a  great  quantity  of  furze  there,  to  be  used 
as  fodder,  and  also  as  shelter  to  the  pasturage,  by  excluding  heat  and 
evaporation.  About  1825,  or  eariier,  the  double-flowered  variety  was  found 
wila  in  Devonshire ;  and  that  has  since  been  propagated,  and  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  gardens,  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  flowering  shrub. 

Properties  and  Uses,  At  fodder,  the  young  branches,  bruised,  and  given  to 
cattle  and  horses,  in  aopreen  state,  are  found  highly  nutritive;  and  not  to 
ai^t  the  taste  either  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  cows.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  furze  bushes,  in  a  wild  state,  are  cropped  for  this  purpose ;  and  in 
others  the  clippings  of  furze  hedges  are  taken ;  but,  where  the  practice  of 
feeding  with  furze  is  to  be  carried  on  as  part  of  a  regular  system  of  &rm 
management,  the  most  efficient  mode  is,  to  cultivate  the  plants  in  a  regular 
rotation  with  com  and  other  crops,  mowing  them  twice  in  4  years,  or  thrice 
in  6  years,  and  afterwards  breaking  up  the  ground  for  com.  The  shoots  are 
bmised  by  passing  them  between  two  fluted  rollers,  or  grinding  them  in  a  bark 
or  cider  mill.  (S^  Encyc.  of  Agr^  2d  edit.,  §  2553.)  In  Wdes,  an  upright- 
growing  variety  (to  be  hereafter  noticed  as  a  botanical  species)  has  lately 
been  chiefly  coitivated  for  fodder,  on  account  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
prickles,  the  slenderoess  of  the  shoots,  and  the  erect,  compact,  or  ^tigiate 
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fonn  of  the  plant.  This  plant  requires  neither  bnrifluig  nor  grmdiaf  ,  but  nmj 
be  giTeo  to  horses  in  the  same  manner  as  clover  or  tares;  bat,  as  it  nercr 
flowers  or  produces  seeds,  it  rec^uires  to  be  propagated  b^  cuttings. 

ne  use  offune  fitr  kfdges  is  chiefly  aesirable  in  situations  where  the 
hawthorn  or  the  hoUv  will  not  thriye ;  becanse  the  furze  is  not  a  pUnt  of 
long  duration ;  and,  after  bdng  some  time  in  culture  as  a  hedge,  it  is  apt  to  get 
naked  below,  even  if  clipped  or  pruned  on  the  sides ;  ai^  to  extend  to  a 
great  width,  if  left  untouched  by  tne  knife  or  shears.  The  most  rapid  mode 
of  forming  a  hedge  of  it  is,  to  xaise  a  bank  of  earth,  say  5ft.  or  6ft.  wide  at 
bottom,  8ft.  wide  at  top,  and  3ft.  or  4ft.  high.  The  seeds  may  then besown 
on  a  dnll  along  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the  pfamts  either  left  to  grow  and 
hang  down  on  each  side  irregularly,  or  be  clip^>ed  into  regular  shape  as  a 
hedge,  accordins  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  or  other  circumstances.  The 
most  economicu  mode  is,  to  clip  the  hedge  on  each  side,  so  that  the  section 
of  it  may  complete  the  upper  part  of  the  trian^e,  of  which  the  earthen  bank 
forms  the  lower  part.  The  proper  time  (or  cfipping  such  a  hedge  is  either 
in  autumn^  after  the  growth  of  the  shoots  is  completed,  or  in  spring,  before  it 
is  commenced;  and  only  so  much  should  be  cut  at  a  time,  as  can  be  bruised 
and  consumed  by  the  cattle  to  be  fed  with  it.  In  rich  soils,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fiirze  would  form  hedges  10  ft.  or  18ft.  high,  if  regularly 
pruned  on  each  side;  and,  perhaps,  for  a  market-gardener,  wlm  keeps  a  cow 
and  a  horse,  this  would  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  Idnds  of  subdivision 
hedges.  Where  an  evergreen  hedge  is  wanted  for  shelter  in  a  garden,  and 
where  the  clippings  or  prunings  are  not  wanted  as  fodder,  then  the  fastwiate 
variety  is  mucn  to  be  preferr^,  as  it  grows  very  compact,  and  requires  little 
or  no  pruning.  In  ornamental  gardens,  the  double-flowered  variety,  un|Mruned, 
forms  a  splendid  hedge  when  in  flower ;  but  it  is  only  suitable  where  there  is 
abundance  of  room.  In  1835,  there  was  a  splendid  hedge  of  this  variety  in 
the  Elnaphill  Nursery. 

A  picturesque  hedge  of  furze,  to  serve  as  a  boundary  to  phuUations,  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Charles  Xawrence,  Esq.,  who 
gives  the  following  directions  for  raising  it : — **  Sow  ftirze  seed  earlv  in  the 
spring,  on  stony  or  gravelly  banks,  on  which  there  is  a  little  good  mould, 
as  the  plants  are  thereby  provided  with  much  more  fibrous  root  than  when 
the  seed  is  sown  on  stiff  clay  soils ;  keep  the  plants  dean,  and  transplant 
them  in  November,  or  early  in  February,  to  the  front  of  the  plantation. 
Fence  them  with  a  post  and  two-rail  fence,  which  will  keep  off  cattle  (the  occa- 
sional bite  of  sheep  or  lambs  will  rather  do  eood  than  harm),  and  keep  them 
hoed.  In  the  following  spring,  clip  off  with  shears  the  principal  part  of  the 
first  year's  shoots.  The  plants  will  make  very  luxuriant  shoots  during  the 
next  two  years,  after  which  the  posts  and  ruls  are  to  be  removed ;  the  branches 
of  the  furze  must  then  be  collected  in  the  hand,  and  drawn  forward  towards 
die  field,  while  the  posts  and  rails  are  again  put  up  on  the  plantation  side  of 
the  iurze,  about  1ft.  or  18  in.  within  the  stems  of  the  plants;  and,  as 
each  rail  is  fixed,  the  branches  of  furze  are  disengaged,  and  fall  back  against 
the  fence;  so  that,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  not  seen.  When  the  furze 
thus  becomes  laid  open,  the  tender  parts  of  all  the  young  shoots  are  browsed 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  which  makes  it  grow  so  thick  and  close,  that,  by  the 
time  the  posts  and  rails  decay,  it  is  a  perfect  fence  to  the  plantation.  Dif- 
ferent forms  may  be  introduced,  occasionally,  to  vary  the  effect,  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  especially  when  the  furze  is  in  bloom.  (Gard,  Mag,, 
vol.  viii.  p.  678.) 

As  a  shelter  to  young  trees,  the  furze  is  sometimes  sown  where  acorns, 
beech  masts,  or  chestnuts,  are  to  be  sown,  or  young  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
in  order  to  shelter  them  for  a  few  years,  till  they  grow  up,  and  have  sufficient 
strength  to  shelter  one  another ;  when  they  wUl  overtop  the  furze  and  de^ 
stroy  it.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  government 
plantations  in  tne  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  For  this  pur- 
pose, to  afford  a  shelter  for  game,  and  also  to  serve  as  undergrowth  in  the 
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plantations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  the  ground,  sow  the  seeds  at  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  one  or  two  to  a  square  foot,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  to 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds  for  the  first  year 

The  use  of  fwne  in  a  dead  ttate  is  chiefly  as  fuel  for  bakers'  ovens,  for 
brick,  tile,  and  lime  kilns,  and  for  lighting  fires.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  kilns  for  drying  oats.  In  England,  a  common  use  of  it  is  to  weave 
into  the  sides  of  hovels  for  sheltering  cattle,  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing 
against  them.  In  gardens,  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  chopped  into  pieces 
of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  dropped  into  ^e  drills  in  which  peas  are  sown 
before  the  seeds  are  covered ;  and,  the  earth  being  drawn  over  them,  and  trod 
down,  they  are  found  effectually  to  resist  the  attacks  of  mice  and  small  birds. 
In  France,  the  chopped  branches  are  mixed  with  cow  dung,  and  the  mixture 
afterwards  formed  mto  bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  used  as  fiiel. 
The  seeds,  if  they  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would,  if  ground 
into  flour,  form  a  nutritive  food  both  for  cattle  and  swine  :  they  retain  their 
vital  property  for  several  ^ears.  In  Britany,  lai^  heaps  are  formed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  turf  and  dried  furze  branches ;  and  the  whole  beins  set  fire  to, 
the  ashes  are  preserved  as  manure.  In  many  parts  of  both  France  and 
England,  the  ashes  of  dry  furze  branches  are  used  as  a  lye  for  washing  linen ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ashes  are  made  into  balls,  and  sold  by  the  country 
people  in  the  markets. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusiont,  The  beauty  of  the  common  furze,  or 
sorse,  when  in  blossom,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  growing  wild  in  England, 
has  induced  most  of  our  English  descriptive  poets  to  allude  to  it  in  their 
writings.    Cowper  says : — 

**  The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorte,  that,  shapelew  and  deform'd. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  naa  yet  tta  bloom, 
Aud  deckc  itself  with  ornamenti  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble.'* 

And  Hurdis  observes :  — 

*'  And  what  more  noble  than  the  vernal  fUrse, 
With  golden  baskets  hung  ?    Approach  it  not. 
For  every  bloesom  has  a  troop  of  swords 
Drawn  to  defend  it'* 

The  linnet  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  nestling  in  furze  bushes;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  by  Thomson  in  his  Seasotu:  — 
**  Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  ftirse 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent" 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  poetical  notices  of  this  shrub  and 
U.  n^a.  Indeed,  the  rich  golden  hue  of  tne  blossoms  of  the  latter  contrasts 
so  beautifully  with  the  bright  purple  blossoms  of  the  heath,  which  is  generally 
found  near  it,  and  in  flower  at  the  same  season ;  and  both  ^ve  such  a  richness 
to  the  wild  scenery  in  which  they  usually  grow,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  them  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  British  poets  who  have  written 
on  rural  themes. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  A  pound  of  seeds,  which,  in  London,  costs  from 
8^.  to  U,,  will  sow  an  acre  broad-cast,  or  a  drill  of  a  mile  in  length  as  a  hedge. 
No  culture  is  required  for  broad-cast  crops,  except  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
weeds  for  the  first  year  or  two ;  but  hedges  require  to  have  the  weeds  taken 
out  every  year ;  and  where  they  are  to  be  clipped,  that  operation  should  be 
performed  once  a  year.  The  double-flowered  and  the  fastigiate  varieties  are 
propagated  by  cuttings :  the  latter,  when  wanted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
may  be  bedded  in,  like  box,  in  a  sandv  soil  rather  moist,  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  by  the  following  spnng  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant.  In 
Caernarvonshire,  cuttings  are  formed  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  tne  present 
year's  wood,  about  3  in.  long ;  they  are  bedded  in  sandy  garden  soil,  in 
August ;  transplanted  into  the  field,  in  rows  18  in.  apart,  and  at  1  h,  distance 
in  tne  row,  in  March;  and  mown  for  the  first  time  in  the  September  following. 
The  produce  even  of  the  first  year  is  found  to  be  of  more  value  than  a  crop 
of  clover;  and  the  quantity  of  forage  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  plants 
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m.  2.  U.  (b.)  MA'ifA  Fifrst,    The  dwarf  Fune. 

idmii^am.    Smith  Eng.  FL,  S.  pi  908. ;  BDgL  Bot,  t74aL}   Dec^  Prad.,  9L  p^  144.;  Dos'k  lfi]L« 

Smumffmet.    U.  minor  JtofA  Csf.,  1.  p.  83. ;  U.  europc*iM/B  lin.  j>ce^  1(H5. 

EngravtHfft.    EngL  Bot,  t.  743. ;  ukl  our  >Sf .  264.  toaiule  of  StnTto  a  foot,  aad  A.  9«  of  «m 
natural  «ixe.  "^ 

iS^p^.  Chtir,,  ^c.    Branches  and 

leaves  smooth,  the  latter  linear. 

Calyx  glabrous,  with  spreading 

narrow  teeth.     According  to 

Smith,  the  essential  character 

consists  in  the  more  distinct 

and  spreading  calyx  teeth,  and 

the    more    minute,    rounded, 

close-pressed,  and  often  hardly 

discernible,  bracteas.     A  low 

spiny  shrub,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  the  western  parts  of 

France,  on  poor  graveUy  soils. 

Abundant  in  Surrey,  on  the  Portsmouth  Road ;  found  in  Dumfriesshare, 
and  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Scotland;  and  also  in  Ireland.  This  is 
a  very  distinct  sort,  though,  from  the  verv  difiereot  and  more  loxu* 
riant  habit  which  the  plant  has  when  cultivated  in  gardens  on  rich 
soils,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  beine  only  a  variety  of  U,  europae^a.  In  its 
native  habitats,  it  is  easily  distinguished  m>ro  that  species  by  its  low  growth, 
aeldom  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height;  by  its  being  much  smaller  in  aU  its  parts ; 
by  its  decumbent  habit ;  and  by  its  flowering  from  the  end  of  August  till 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  seldom  at  any  other  season.  This  sort, 
H.  C.  Watson  observes,  generally  grows  at  a  greater  elevation  by  200  ft., 
in  North  Wales,  than  the  common  sort.  (OuUmes,  Sfc^  p.  124).  tlie  only 
use  of  this  plant  in  cultivation  is  to  [>roduce  variety  m  omamental  pkun- 
tations.  A  double-flowered  variety  of  it,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 
'Very  neat  low  hedges  and  edgings  may  be  formed  of  it. 

•  3.  U,  (e.)  PROViNCiA^Lis  Jam,    The  I^rovence  Furze. 

Jdent^flcatfon.    LoU.  Not,  lOS.  t  &  £ 2.  i  Dec  FL  Fnuic.  SuppL,  Na57g9. ;  Dec  Proit,  9.  ^  141 : 

Don'*  MUl^  S.  p.  14& 
SngrmHng.    LoU.  Not,  lOSL  t&  r.2. 

Spec.  Char,^  Src.  Calyx  rather  pubescent,  with  lanceolate  distant  teeth. 
Shrub  erect;  intermediate,  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  habit,  between  U,  euro- 
pse^a  and  U.  n^na.  A  native  of  Provence,  Andegavany,  and  Mauritania ; 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  Whatever  doubts  there 
may  be  as  to  U,  nkna  heing  a  distinct  species,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
this  sort  being  only  a  variety.  As  an  evei^een  shrub,  flowering  freely,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

m  4.  U.  STRi'cTA  Mackay,     The  upright-grotwn^,  vr  Irish,  Furze 

IdaUifleatiom.    Mackay**  List  of  IrUIr  PUuitt :  Hook.  Brit  FL,  p.  317, 
Synon^mes.    U.  hIMrnica  DmC*  MUL.SL  p^  148. ;  V.  fartigltea  BorL 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Habit  erect,  narrow,  and  compact.  Spines  few  or  none; 
and  what  there  are  weak,  branched,  leafy,  and  pubescent.  A  native  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  discoveredin  the  Biarquess  of  Londonderry's  Park,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  in  1815,  or  before.  It  is  very  upright  in  its  growth, 
and  attains  the  height,  in  good  soils,  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  It.  in  as  many  years. 
Its  branches  are  so  soft  and  succulent,  that  sheep  and  cattle  eat  them 
without  injuring  thdr  mouths,  and  are  verjr  fond  of  them.  It  ibrms  excel- 
lent garden  hedges,  and,  in  rather  moist  climates,  is  a  most  excellent  forage 
plant,  as  has  been  alreadv  stated  under  {7.  europse>a.  It  very  rarely 
flowers,  and  has  never  produced  seeds ;  but  it  is  eaaly  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  doubts  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  U,  europss^a 
or  £7.  nana,  or  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species ;  he  says  (Encyc  rf  Gecg^ 
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p.  329.)  that  he  has  seen  both  flowers  and  seed  vessels,  which  do  not  difler 
in  any  material  point  from  those  of  U.  nana.  We  have  no  doubt  in  our 
own  mind  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  U,  europie^a ;  but  we  have  pre- 
served it  distinct,  because  it  is  truly  so  in  its  habit,  and  most  important 
in  its  uses.  Its  value  as  a  forage  plant,  in  deep  soils,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  capacity,  it  may  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  Australia,  India,  and  North  America. 

Genus  V, 


□ 


STAURACA'NTHUS  Unk.   The  Stauracanthus,  or  Leafless  Furze. 

Lin,  Sytt  Monad^lphia  Dec&ndria. 
JdenHfieatkm.    Link  in  Schrad.  N.  Joum.,  S.  p.  L  and  5S. ;  Don**  Hill.,  S.  pi  148. 

Derivatkm.    From  tUturos,  a  crou,  and  aAomMo,  a  tpiiie':  in  alluiioo  to  ttie  spinet,  each  of  whicb 
hat  two  tmaller  tpinet  proceeding  from  ita  tidet,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  c — 


m  1.  S.  aphy'^i.lus  Link.  The  leafless  Stauracanthus. 
lP\ex  jfenistoldes  Brot.  FL  Ltu.,  ii.  p.  78. ;  and  CTlex  mitis  Hort,  This  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  known.  It  is  a  leafless  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  triex,  having  divaricate  branches ;  and  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  sandy  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  or  by 
seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
in  1835. 

Genus  VI. 


^PA'RTIUM  Dec,  The   Spartiuh,  or  Spanish  Broom,    lAn.  Syst, 
Monadelphia  Dec&ndria. 

I^nMeaHtm.    Un.  Spw,  gOSi ;  Dec.  Prod.,  t.  p.  145. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  ^  148. 
aumm^me:    Spaitlinthtu  Link  Enum.,  2.  d.  8Sa  >  GenitU  tp.  Lam.  and  Meemck. 
DeriwUion,    From  narton,  cordage :  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  plant  in  early  ages  generally  and 
in  Spain,  eren  to  the  present  day,  for  making  ropet.  " 

'  ml,S.  Ju'nceum  L.    The  Rush-fitr  Spartium,  or  Spanith  Broom, 
Identificatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  995. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  145. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  n  14& 

SunoHfrnet.     Genista  ^Ancea  Lam.  and  Du  Hanui    G.  odor4ta  Manckx  Sparti4ntbut  J6ncfeut 
Mwnek  i  Oenfct  d*Etpagne,  Fr, ;  Bintenartige  Pfriemen,  Oer,  *  **'*™™""*  jumx^m 

EHgTMingt.    N.  Da  Ham.,  8. 1 22.;  Bot  Mag.,  1 85.;  and  our  >!^.  866 

"^it  s.  J.  8  fl^re  plino  bat  double  flowers. 

Description,  Geography,  Sfc,  A  shrub,  with  upright 
branches,  round,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  smooth,  and 
with  but  few  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  and  soon 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  few,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  large,  distant,  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France,  in  rock^  situations,  and  upon  dry  gravelly 
soils.  In  its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  but  it  attains  to  nearly  double  that 
height  in  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced 
in  1548. 

Properties  and  Uses,      In  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  a  very  good  cloth 
is  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  this  plant.    The  shoots  are  cut  over  in  the 
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course  of  the  month  of  August ;  and,  after  having  been  made  up  into  little 
bundles,  are  dried  in  the  sun.  These  are  afterwards  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and 
then  steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours ;  after  this  they  are  steeped  in  a 
ditch,  among  water  and  mud,  for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  taken  out  and 
washed,  which  operation  has  the  effect  of  separating  the  parenchyma  from 
the  fibres.  The  bundles  are  then  opened,  and  thinly  spread  out  to  dry, 
after  which  they  are  combed  in  the  manner  of  flax ;  and  the  better  part  is 
laid  aside  for  being  spun,  and  woven  into  sheets,  table  linen,  or  shirts ;  the 
remaining  part  beuig  used  for  sacking,  or  for  stuffing  mattresses.  In  various 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  neither  hemp  nor  flax  is  grown, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  5p6rtiumyunceum  is  found  an  excellent 
substitute.  In  Italy,  about  Mount  Cassiano,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  hot 
spring,  by  alternately  immersing  the  shoots  in  it,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
instead  cff  the  more  tedious  process  of  immersing  them  in  cold  water :  when 
thus  treated,  the  parenchyma  is  rendered  fit  for  separation,  and  the  fibres  for 
combing,  in  three  or  four  days.  This  process  is  said  by  Rosier  to  be  also 
performed  with  the  Cytisus  <copk'ius ;  though,  according  to  Desfontaines,  this 
IS  doubtful.  In  Languedoc,  sheep  and  goats  are  fed  with  the  branches  of 
5pdrtiuin /unceum  during  winter,  not  because  it  is  an  excellent  fodder,  but 
because  there  is  a  general  deficiency  of  forage  at  that  season.  Both  in  Spain 
and  France,  the  shoots  are  used  for  forming  baskets,  and  for  tying  up  vines  and 
other  fruit  trees.  The  bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  the 
seeds  are  eaten  vrith  great  avidity  by  poultry,  partridges,  &c.  Medicinally, 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  in  infusion,  act  as  an  emetic,  or,  in  a  larger  quantity, 
as  an  aperient.  In  Britain,  the  plant  is  solely  regarded  as  an  ornamental 
shrub,  naving  the  appearance  of  an  evergreen,  from  its  smooth  dark-green 
shoots,  and  rastigiate  form,  even  in  wmter,  when  without  leaves.  To  produce 
a  harmonious  effect,  some  judgment  is  required  in  the  quantity  of  plants  of 
this  species  which  ought  to  be  grouped  together.  Three  or  four  plants  of 
^partium  ^'unceum,  placed  among  three  or  four  plants  of  any  broad-leaved 
shrub,  from  the  equal  balance  of  opposite  forms  and  characters,  will  not  form 
a  harmonious  whole ;  while  one  plant  of  iS^p&rtium,  in  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
broad-leaved  plants  (and  more  if  tne  <S^partium  be  not  large),  wilt  be  effective,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  exhibits  to  the  others ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single 
Lombardy  poplar  sometimes  produces  a  good  effect  in  a  mass  of  ruimd- 
headed  trees.  In  planting  iS)partium  iunceum  along  with  (7ytisu8  xcoparius 
and  other  plants  or  the  same  ^enera'character  and  habit,  less  attention  in 
regard  to  proportion  is  requisite,  as  the  assimilation  is  more  natural.  In 
shrubberies,  where  the  iSip^rtium^unceum  is  planted  here  and  there  at  random, 
though  the  plants  form  a  beautiful  objects,  considered  separately,  yet  they 
often  destroy  the  unity  of  expression  of  the  scenery. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Seeds  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  they  will 
eome  up  in  any  soil  that  Is  tolerably  dry.  In  the  nursery,  they  ought  to  be 
transplanted  every  year,  as  they  are  apt  to  form  long  taproots  and  very  few 
fibres.  Where  tne  plants  are  wanted  as  shelter  for  game,  or  to  be  grown 
as  a  substitute  for  flax  or  hemp,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  seeds  of  CTlex  europae^a.  (See  p.  574.) 

Commercial  Statittic*,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings 
5f.  per  100;  transplanted  plants,  12*.  per  100;  the  double-flowered  variety, 
If.  6</.  each :  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents. 

Genus  VII. 


LJ 


t^G>^ 


GENFSTA 

Memt^tcatian. 


Lam,    The  Genista. 


lAn,  St/st.  Monad^lphia  Decandria. 

2.  p  148. 


.    *.««.  Diet,  2.  p.  616. ;  IH,  1 619. ;  Dec.  Prod^  2.  p.  145. ;  Don'«  Mill. 
GenMa,  et  5p&rtiuin,  ipec.  LM. ;  Oen^,  Fr. ;  Qincter,  Ger. 
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Description,  ^c.  The  hardy  species  are  deciduous  or  8ul>-e7efgreen  shiubsy 
generally  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers ;  there  is  a  great  same- 
ness of  character  among  them ;  and,  though  many  are  quite  distinct,  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  greater  number  now  recorded  as  species  are  only 
varieties.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe ;  but  a  few  are  found  iu  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  thev  are  all  hardy  or  halt-hardy.  A  number  of  the  spe- 
cies were  formerly  included  under  the  genus  j^rtium,  and  some  under  Cytisos, 
flrom  which  they  have  been  separated  by  Lamarck,  whose  arrangement  as 
modified  by  De  Candolle,  we  have  adopted  in  the  following  enumeration. 

ml,  G,  PARviFLO^RA  Dec.    The  small-flowered  (Genista. 

Identification.    I>cc  Prod.,  8.  p.  145. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  14a 

^monyme.    5n&rtium  parvlfllnnim  VetU.  Hort.  Ceit.,  L  87. 

Engraving,    vent  Hort  Cels.,  1 87. 

Spec.  Clar.,  Ac.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  its  petiole  very  short ;  lt«  leaflets  uiually  dcdduoiM,  Terr  namv, 
glabrous.  Flowers  in  lengthened  terminal  racemes.  Legumes  compressed,  l-i.3>seeded,  ratbcr 
pubescent,  being  covered  with  minute  closely  pressed  down,  sli^tly  spreading.  {Dee,  Prod.,  ii. 
pL  145.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mundania,  producing  Its 
yellow  flowers  fyum  May  to  August  It  was  introduced  in  1817 ;  and,  In  British  ganlens,  grows 
to  the  height  of  6  ft  or  7  ft 

A  2.  G.  CLAVAh<A  Pair,     The  (ihi\}^aped-cal^xed  Oenista. 

Identification.    Poir.  Supp.,  8.  p.  717. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  fi.  p  14&  j  Don's  Mill.,  S.  pi  14a 

f^nonyme.  5p&rtium  sericeum  Vent.  Hort,  Celt.,  1 17.,  but  not  of  Ait 
ngnuing.  Vent  Hort  Gels.,  1 17. 
Spec.  Char.ji[c.  Leaf  trifoliolate;  LeafleU  linear.sublancec.late,  silky  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal 
heads.  L<^me  compressed,  so  as  to  be  flat,  tapered  at  the  base,  containing  1—9  seeds.  {Dec 
Prod.^  ii.  p.  145.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  from  2ft  to  4 ft  high,  a  native  of  Biogador,  In  Spain; 
introduced  in  1812.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  flrom  May  to  August,  are  yellow,  and  rather 
larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  species.    De  Candolle  thinks  it  Is  perh^is  a  species  of  CftisiiSL 

ii  3.  G,  ca'ndicans  L,    The  whitish-«tflr;^cf</  Genista. 

Identification.    Lin.  Amcpn. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  145. ;  Don's  MUL,  8.  p.  14a 
Synanymet.    Cytisus  c&ndicans  Un.  Sp.  \  C  pubtecens  Meench. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  tsa  ;  and  our  Jig.  267. 

Spec»  Char,,  ^c.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  petiolate;  leaflets  obo- 
vate,  pubescent,  with  appressed  down.  Branches  angled. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  few  in  a  head.  L^ume 
hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  145.)  It  is  allied  to  G.  cana- 
ri^nsis,  but  has  larger  leaves,  and  scentless  flowers.  (Dec) 
A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Mogador,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant,  introduced  in  1735,  and  produdng  its  large 
scentless  flowers  from  April  to  July.  In  British  gardens, 
it  grows  to  the  height  ot4f  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  species  is,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  flowers 
freely.  In  a  newly  formed  garden  or  shrubbery,  where  it 
is  desirable  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  the  first  sum- 
mer, there  are  few  shrubs  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  diflTerent  species  of  Genista;  provided  the  plants 
are  done  justice  to,  in  all  that  relates  to  culture. 

j±  4.  G.  TRi^QUETRA  AH.    The  triangular'^^iitniAJ  Glenista. 

Identification.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  a  p.  14^ ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p^  146. ;  Don's  Mill,  9.  p.  14a 


Engravings.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  314. ;  and  our^.  8G& 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.    Branches  S-sided,  decumbent,  the  younger 
ones  villose.     Leaves  trifoliolate,  simple  about  the  ex* 
tremities  of  the  branches ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  vil- 
lose.    Flowers  in  short  terminal  racemes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  146.)     A  trailing  shrub,  which,  in  winter,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  evergreen  from  its  somewhat  winged  ( 
and  triangular  green  shoots.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain,) 
Italy,  and  France;  it  was  introduced  in   1748,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  produces  a  vast   profusion  of  flowers 
from  April  to  July.     No  shrub  is  more  ornamental  on  rockwork  ;  and  when 
trained  to  a  stake,  and  allowed  to  form  a  head,  or  grafted  standard  high 
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on  a  laburnum,  it  forms  a  gingiilar  object,  and,  when  in  flower,  a  most 
magnificent  one.  It  is  also  an  admirable  plant  for  training  against  a  wall, 
particularly  in  dry  utuations,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  train  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a  man,  an  animal,  or  of  any  artificial 
object,  by  planting  Genista  triquetra  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation,  and 
placing  over  it  a  wire  frame  of  the  exact  form  of  the  object  to  be  produced 
in  green,  the  shoots  might  be  trained  to  the  frame ;  and  in  summer,  when 
the  plant  was  in  flower,  the  form  would  appear  as  if  covered  with  gold ; 
while  in  winter,  from  the  greenness  of  the  snoots,  it  would  be  completely 
green. 

A  5.  G.  BRACTEOLA^TA  Lk.  The  bracteolated  Genista. 
IdaUificaikm.  Lk,  Ennm.,  SL  piSSl;  Dea  lYod,  S.  pi  146. ;  Don*!  MiH.,  2.  pi  ItfL 
Spec.  Ckmr.y  4r.  Branches  striated,  pubescent  Leaves  pubescent,  trifoltolate ;  the  leaflets  oborate- 
Flowen  In  short  termfaial  racemes.  Calyx  hairy.  [Dec.  Prod..  iL  p.  14&)  A  deciduous  shnib^ 
nowing  to  the  height  of  fhxn  2  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  flowering  from  March  to  May.  It  was  introduced 
in  1823,  but  from  what  country  is  unknown.  De  CandoUe  knows  so  httle  about  it,  that  heexpreacs 
a  doubt,  in  bis  Prodromiu,  as  to  whether  be  has  given  itiU  right  place  in  the  series  of  specieiL 

jk  6.  G.  umbblla'ta  Poir.    The  umbeUaie-Jhwered  Genista. 

IdetUificatkm.    Pair.  SuppL,  2.  p^  71&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  14&  ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  14a 
SymoK^me.    5pirtium  umbellMum  De^f.  AtL,  2.  p.  133.,  VHiriL  SUrp.,  183. 

Spec  Char.,  ^.    Leaf  brifoUolate,  Its  petiole  short,  lU  leaflets  lineaManceolate,  and  rather  silky. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Calyx  hairy,  in  a  silky  manner.  Corolla  and  legume  silky.    Branches 
glabrous.  {Dec  ProiL,  ii.  p^  146.)    Found  in  Barbary.on  arid  bills,  and  Intioduced  in  179a    It 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  1ft.  to  2ft.,  and  flowers  from  April  to  June. 
Variety. 

j»  G.u.i  capiiHa  Dec  has  the  branches  and  leaves  clothed  with  silky  h^tn.     It  is  a  native 
of  Mogador,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  S^>&rUum  capitktum  On.  Ammai.  1801,  p.  63L 

A  7.  G.  LusiTA^NiCA  L,     The  Portugal  Genista. 

Jdentifieaiiom.     Lin.  Sp.,  999.,  exdusive  of  the  svnonymes  of  Clus.  and  J.  Bauh. :   Lamu  Diet, 

2.  pi  682.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  pi  146L ;  Don's  Mill..  2.  a  15a 
Emgrawhg.    Andr.  Bot  Hep.  1 419L 

Spec.  ChaT.y  Sfc,  Branches  spiny,  round,  becoming  striate.  Leaves  trifo- 
liolate,  opposite,  upon  short  petioles ;  the  leaflets  linear,  folded,  somewhat 
silky.  Flowers  few,  terminal  Calyx  very  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  146.)  A 
native  of  Portugal,  where  it  grows  4  fr.  high.  Introduced  in  1771,  and 
flowering  from  March  to  May.  It  forms  a  very  spiny  shrub,  remarkable  for 
having  opposite  leaves  and  branches ;  a  character  not  common  among  Le- 
guminacese. 

•  8.  G,  (l.)  radia'ta  Scop.     The  nyed-branched  Genista. 
IderUUcaikm.    Scop.  Cani.,  Nc  87L  i  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146. ;  Don*s  MIIL,  2. 

S^imymes,      5p&rtium  radi^tum  Lm.  Sp  ,  99&,  Mill.  Icon.,  1 849.  £  1., 

Stmt  Bot.  Mag.,  226a ;  G.  ilv^nsis  Daleck. 
Engnuringt.    MSi.  Icon.,  t.S4a  £1.;  Bot  Mag.,  1 2260.;  and  our  ^.  969. 

Spec.  Char.f  4'c.  Branches  anded,  grouped,  glabrous. 
Leaf  trifoliolate,  ahnost  sessile,  opposite,  the  leaflets 
somewhat  silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  2 — ^  in 
a  head.  Corolla  and  legume  silky.  The  old  branches 
show  a  tendency  to  become  spiny.  The  legumes  are 
oval,  short,  compressed,  pointed  with  the  style,  and 
include  two  seeds.  (Dec,  Prod.,  n.  p.  146.)  A  native 
of  Italy,  Camiola  and  the  Vallais;  introduced  in  1758, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  G.  lusitdnica,  diflerin^  from  it  principally 
in  being  without  spines,  and  having  its  leaves  some- 
what longer.  Botn  this  species  or  variety,  and  G.  lu- 
sitanica,  nave  a  very  singular  appearance  when  without 
their  leaves ;  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  as  interesting  in  winter  as  they  are 
in  summer.  Shrubs  of  this  kind  of  interest  are  most  desirable  for  intro- 
ducing among  evergreens,  more  especially  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  free 
flowerers. 
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ft  9.  G»  fPHEDRoi^DEs  Dec,    The  Ephedra-like  Oenista. 

Identification.    Dec.  L^gum.  BMm.,  &  j  Dec  Prod.,  1  p.  147. ;  Don*«  Mill^  2.  p.  ISa 
Engratnngs.    Dec  L^gum  Mim.,6. 1 36. ;  Maund*i  BoUnic  Garden,  1 496. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  some  trifoliolatey  some  simple,  few  sessile ;  leaflets 
linear,  almost  glabrous.  JBranches  rigid,  round,  becoming  striated  and 
spiny.  Flowers  in  spikes,  alternate,  yellow.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent. 
{Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  147.)  A  shrub,  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height,  in  its  native 
habitat,  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  but  attaining  double  that  height  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  glabrous,  and  resembles  in  appearance  ^phe<&a  dist^hya. 
There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Birmmgham  Botanic  Garden. 

ft  10.  G.  TRiACA^NTHOs  Brot.    The  three-spined  Genista. 

Identificatum.    Brot  Pbyt,  Ida  t.54;  FL  Lutlt,  2.  p.  89.;  Dec  PftnL,  2.  p.  147.;   Don**  MiU. 

2.  p.  I5a 
Sunonyme,    G.  rostrilta  Pobr.  Suppi.^  2.  p.  719. 
Engravtng.    Brot  Phyt,  1 54. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  sessile,  trifoliolate  and  siinple,  glabrous.  Leaflets 
linear-lanceolate.  Branchlets  spiny,  branched.  Flowers  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes, few  in  a  raceme.  Ctdyx,  corolla,  and  legume  glabrous ;  legume  1- 
seeded.  The  spines  are  simple,  trifid,  or  branched.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  147.) 
A  native  of  Portugal,  on  mountains,  and  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1821  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.  Height  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
Variety. 

ft  G.  t,  2  mterrdpta  Dec.;  5j>&rtium  interruptum  Cav,  ^itito/.,  1801, 
vol.  iv.  p.  58. ;  has  linear  leaflets,  and  branches  usually  simple,  and 
shorter  than  those  of  the  species.     It  is  found  wild  about  Tangier. 

ft  1 1.  G,  HO^RRIDA  Dec,    The  horrid  Genista. 

Identification.    Dec  H.  Fr.,  4^  pL  500. :  Dec.  Piod.,  2.  p.  14&  ;  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  14a 

Sffnonumes.     Sp&rtium  borridum  Fahl  Symb.,  1.  p.  51.,  exclusive  of  the  lynonymc ;  G.  erinlioea 

6Utb.  Bot.  Prat.,  2.  p.  239. 
Engraving.    Gilib.  Bot  Prat,  2.  p.  299.  icon. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,    Branches  grouped,  angled,  apiny,  opposite.    Leaves  trifoliolate,  opposite ;   the 

leaflets  linear,  folded,  somewhat  sillcy.    Flowers  few,  almost  terminal.    Calyx  puhcaoent  (Dec. 

Prod.,  it.  p.  146.)    A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  introduced  in  1821,  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft., 

and  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

ft  12.  G,  sYLVE^STRis  Scop,     The  wood  Genista. 

Identification.    Scop.  Cam^  Na  875. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14a  i  Don's  Mill.,  2.  ^  151. 
Sunonyme.    O.  hisn4nica  Jacq.  loon.  Bar.,  t  557. 
Engraving.    Jacq.  icon.  Rar.,  t  557. 

S/mr.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  simple,  1inear.awl^haped,  glabrous  above,  villose  in  a  closely  pretsed  man. 
ner  beneath.  Spines  axillary,  branched,  slender.  Flowers  glabrous,  dispoted  in  a  terminal 
spilced  raceme  Teeth  of  the  calyx  almost  spiny.  The  keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.)  A  native  of  Carniola  and  Croatia,  on  bilk  Introduced  in  1818;  flowering 
in  June  and  July,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft. 

A  13.  G.  jSico^RPius  Dec.    The  Scorpion  Genista. 

Identification.  Dec.  FL  Fr. .  4c  p.  496. ;  Dec  Prod,  2.  p.  148. ;  Don's  MIIL,  2.  p.  151. 

t^nonymti.     5p&rtium  5c6rpius  Lin.  Sp.,  995. ;  G.  spiniflbra  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  621. ;  ..ScoTpion  Fune 

Gerard. 
Engravtng.    Clus.  Hut,  1.  p.  10& 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Spiny;  spines  branched,  spreading,  striated,  glabrous. 
Leaves  simple,  very  few,  oblong,  somewhat  sillcy.  Flowers  glabrous,  upon 
short  pedicels,  in  groups  disposed  somewhat  racemosely ;  the  keel  as  long 
as  the  standard.  Legume  containing  2—4  seeds.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Barbary,  in  arid  places,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  April.  It  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in 
1640,  and  forms  a  spiny  shrub,  almost  leafless,  when  the  shoots  are  full 
grown.  This  species  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  ^bdrpius  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  Parkinson  says  it  is  so  covered  by  thorns  as  to  be  quite  inac- 
cessible ;  from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  a  desirable  plant  for  low  hedges 
in  suitable  situations.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
curious  shrub,  and  in  conservatories  in  old  collections. 
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M  H.  G,  hispa'nica  L,    Th&  SpMibh  GenisU. 


,gSB^  Dm.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14&  {  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  151. 
Hort 


Spiny,   ezceot  in  the    flower-bearing  branches;    spine* 
Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  villose.    Flowers  in  a  tcrninal 


Idemt&lcaUim.    Lin. 

jS^grSHngs.    Cmv.  IcodI,  3.1l 2iL ;  Lam.  IB.,  1 6ia  taw 

Spec,  Char.^^c, 

branched,  rigid.  

subcapitate  raceme.  Keel  villose,  the  len^h  of  the  glabrous  standard.  Le- 
gume oval,  including  2 — ^  seeds ;  when  npe,  rather  glabrous.  (IXrr.  Prod.^ 
u.  p.  148.)  An  undershrub,  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  cultivated  in  British  sardens  since  1759.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  June  and  Juljr.  Probably  this  species,  G,  lusit4nica, 
and  G.  horrida  may  be  all  varieties  of  the  same  species;  at  least, 
thev  do  not  appear  more  distinct  than  ^Tlez  europseX  nana,  provinciidis, 
and  strfcta. 

j>  15.  G.  A^NGLiCA  L.    The  English  Genista,  or  Petty  Wkm. 

Idemtyieatim^    Un.  Sp.,  9S9. :  Dea  Prod.  2.  p.  149. ;  Don'*  MilL,  2.  p^  15L 

^mom^me,    G.  nAnor  Ixtm.  FL  Pr.j  2.  p.  titS. 

Eitgrmmgt.    Engl.  Bot,  1. 132. ;  Lobel  loon.,  2L  p.  93^  f.  2. ;  and  out  Jig.  27a 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc,  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower- 
bearing  branches;  spines  simple;  the  whole 
plant  glabrous.  Leaves  simple,  ovate-lance- 
olate. Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  few  in  a 
raceme;  the  keel  longer  than  the  standard 
and  wings.  Legume  ovately  cylindrical,  in- 
cluding many  seeds.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  149.) 
A  prostrate  deciduous  shrub,  with  woody 
stems,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height ;  native 
of  the  middle  and  norui  of  Europe,  and  fre- 
quent in  Britain,  on  moist,  bc^y,  heathy  com- 
mons.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  collec- 
tions, where  it  forms  a  spiny  bush  about  2  ft. 
in  height,  flowering  profusely  in  May  and  June. 

tt  16,  G.  GERM  ARNICA  L,    The  German  Genista. 

Iden^fieaUon.    Lin.  Sp.,  901 ;  Dec  Prod ,  2.  p.  149. }  Don's  MIIL.  2.  p.  161. 
Swnongme*.    SoCnv\m  nrinteus  Munch  MetA.,  Id4. :  V6glera  cptnlMa  FL  fVett.,  2L  pi  500. 
Bngratfin§f8.    Fuchc  Hlrt.,  920.  icon. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 122. ;  and  our  Jig.  271. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.     Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing 

branches;  spines  simple  or  branched.     Leaves  sim- 
ple, lanceolate,  slightly  hairy.     Flowers  somewhat 

villose,  in  terminal  racemes.    Keel  longer  than  the 

standard  and  wings.    Legume  ovat^  slightly  hairy, 

including  2 — 4  seeds.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  149.)     A 

spiny  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  on 

heaths,  introduced  in  1773.   It  grows  to  the  height 

of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  in 

June,  July,  and  August. 
Variety, 

Wk  G.g.2  inermig  Dec.  is  almost  without  spines. 

a  17.  G,  pu'rgans  L.    The  purging  Genista. 

Idait^fieatitm.    lin.  Sp.,  9901 ;  Bull  Herix,  115. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p^  149. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  pi  15L 
SIgntmgme,    .Sp&rtiam  pdigant  Un.  Sgit.,  474w 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.    Upright,  mach  branched.    Branchee  round,  •tiiate.     Leavee  rinn^^*  7C'7_'<nr, 


almost  senile,  somewhat  ilUcy.    Flowers  axillary,  solitarr,  scarcely  pedicdcd.     Peula 
""  legttmeadpietsedly  pubescent.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  Ittl)    A  natireoT 

hills,  wt       ■  ^        ^^     -  .     t ... 

Introdiioed  in  1768. 


?|ual,  glabrous. 
r 


The  young 


^nce,  on  hills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft  to  6  ft.,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 


ItfL) 

in  Ju 


18.  G,  SERI^CEA  Wulf,     The  silky  Genista. 

Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  151. 


Ideni^ficatkm.    Wulf  in  Jacq.  Coll.,  9.  p.  167. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. 
XMgravimg.    Jacq.  Icon.  Bar.,  3. 1 556. 

R  R  4 
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Spec.  Ckar,,  *r.  Decumbent,  with  upright  round  brandtei.  LeeTW  limiili^  Unear-UnoedUteL  titky 
bencftth.  Flowert  termineC  3  or  4  together,  In  a  sort  of  raceme.  Peub  •Uky,  neaiiy  equal  UAee 
of  the  calyx  oblong-aouniaate;  the  floral  leavea  equalling  the  calyx  Id  length.  (Ore  Frod^  ii. 
pk,  149l)  a  decumbent  shrub^  not  exceeding  6  In.  in  height ;  a  naUve  of  Auatria  and  Croatia,  In 
■ubalpbe  plaoea  near  the  ahore }  Introduced  in  181S,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June 

jt  19.  G,  HUMiFu^sA  L.    The  traiting  Genista. 
Uen^fiattiam.     Lin.  flp.,  99&s  ViU.  Daupb.,  &  pittLt  44. ;  Dea  Prod..  2.  p.  14a  $    Don^   MiXL 

Sngfating.    YIIL  Dautih.,  &  p.  4S1.  t.  44. 

Spec,  Ckar.t,  ^c.    Procumbent,  the  branches  crooked,  bearing  tuberelei,  pOotely  hairy,  so  rigid  at  the 
tip  as  to  seem  s^ny.    Leaves  wmple,  UneaManceolate,  pilosely  haJry.    Flowers  axillary, 
umost  sessile.    PeUls  silky,  almost  equal.    Lobes  of  the  cal^  ovate,  subaeute.  (Dec  J 


tip  as  to  seem  spiny.  Leaves  simple,  UneaManceolate,  pilosely  hairy.  Flowers  axillary,  sofitazr, 
almost  sessile.  PeUls  silky,  almost  equal.  Lobes  of  the  calvx  ovate,  subaeute.  (Dec  PtiodL,  u. 
pk  149.)    A  trailing  shrub,  from  the  Levant,  in  1819,  flowering  in  Hay  and  June. 


"rod.,  2.  pi  140.  •  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  I5SL 

I aphf Hum  Un.  FU.  auapl.^SSO. :  6.  virg4ta  JLans. 

ti.  Ed.  OaU.  Append.,  No.  957.  t  99l  £  £. 


The  leafless  Genista. 

Diet.,  SL  ^  616L 


I.     Lam.  Diet,  S.  p.  616. :  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  150. :  Don's   Mill.,  8  p.  1 
jtafrrtium  monosp^rmum  Jua.  Sp.,  995.,  Cur*.  BoL  Mag.,  t.  683. ;  G.  Ba"" 
Curt  Bot  Blag.,  t  683.  j  and  our  jtfg.  878. 


.  !£5L 
eVMsForsk. 


I  20.  G,  aphy'lla  Dec. 

Identlfieaikm.  Dec  Prod., 
^rnonifme$.  SMbtlum  a  "^^ 
Engraving.    PaU.  Itin. 

Spec,  Cfiar.^  S^c,  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  linear,  very 
short.  Flowers  disposed  distantly  in  lengthened  terminal  racemes.  Legumes 
compre8sed,including  2  seeds;  when  ^oung  tomentose ;  when  adult,  glabrous. 
{Dec^  Prod.,  n,  p.  150.  )Found  in  Siberia,  in  deserts,  about  the  Volga ;  and 
introduced  in  1800.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  British  gar- 
dens ;  and  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  (xenista  which  have  flowers  of  any 
other  colour  than  yellow,  those  of  this  species  being  violaceous,  and  pro- 
duced in  June  and  July. 

A  21.  G.  MONOSPE^RMA  Lom.  The  one-seeded  Genista. 

Identificat^m. 
Sunonymes.  ' 
Bngravingf. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  linear-oblong, 
adpresaedly  pubescent.  Flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  few  in  a  raceme.  Petak 
silky,  almost  equal.  Legumes  ovate,  inflated,  mem- 
branaceous, glaorous,  including  1 — 8  seeds.  {Dec, 
Pr(M/.,ii.  p.  150.)  An  erect  shrub,  vnth  numerous 
slender,  twiggy,  flexile  branches,  and  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  th6  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  where,  in  many  places,  it  serves 
to  retain  and  consolidate  the  curifting  sand.  The 
leaves  and  young  branches  are,  in  these  countries 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats;  and  the  twigs  are  used 
for  tying  vines  to  stfuces,  or  tying  up  &gots ;  and 
they  are  also  twisted  into  ropes,  in  British  gar- 
dens, the  plant  is  highly  ornamental.  There  is  a  fine 
plant  of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery, 

a  22.  (r.  SPBAROCAB^A  Ztfm.     The  round-fruited  Genista. 

Mentifieatkm.    lam.  Diet,  8.  pi  616. ;  Dee  Prod..  8.  p.  ISO. ;  Don's  liUL,  2.  p.  15S. 

Sjmoi^fme.    5p&rtium  q>h8ero<»irpon  Lin,  Mant.,  tfll. 

Eftgraving.    Clus.  Hist,  t  p.  10&  £  8. 

Spec  Char.,  Sfc.    Twiggy,  branched.    Leaves  simple,  few,  Hnear,  almost  glabrous.  Flowers  in  lateral 

racemes,  many  in  a  raceme.  Petals  glabrous,  equal  LMumes  ovate,  in  some  measure  fladiy,  coo. 

Uining  1-^  seeds.    Flowers  smalt,  and  pale  yellow.  {Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  15a)    A  twiggy  shrub,  a 
. -.. ^  .-., ^___^.-.*  .*_._-  . ^__j._.^-.       w^ itotbel  •  --    - 


.         .    B  yel         , 
native'of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa^  introduced  in  173L 
S  ft.  or  4ft,  and  produces  its  small  yellow  flowen  m  June  and  July. 


It  grows  t 


» height  of 


•  23.  G.  iETHNE^Nsis  Dec.    The  Mount  Etna  Genista, 

IdeniUkatim.    Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  150. j  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  158. 

'      5k!*Tt>um  «ethn4iMe  iVv.  St.  Sic.  Mant,  8.,  Rt^in.  Speech.,  X 


p.  17.,  Sims  'Sot.  Mag,  8G74. }  JpArtium  trisp^imum  Smith  In  Jtees'a 
QfcL,  vol  38.  Na  5. 

Engratimgs^    Bot  Hag.,  t.  8674. ;  and  our^.  87a 

Spec  Clar»  4c  Upright,  very  much  brandied.  Leaves  simple,  few.  linear, 
silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Petals  almost  glabrous,  nearly  equal 
in  length.  Legumes  obliquely  ovate,  oompressed,  containing  8—3  seeds ; 
wh«n  young,  pubescent  (Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.)  An  erect  twiggy  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  wooded  region  of  Mount  Etnay  and  resembling  the  preceding 
species,  except  that  the  flowers  are  twice  the  siae.  It  was  Introduced  in 
1816,  grows  to  the  height  of  ftom  8  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  produces  iU  yellow  flow. 
fcs  in  June  and  July. 
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A  24.  G,  scARio^sA  Frr.    The  scanou8'-margmed4eaved  Genista. 

Uemi^fieaUom.     Viv.  Ann.  BoU  L  p.  S.  175. ;   Fragm.  FL  Ital.,  1.  pi  5.  t  &  ;   Dec.  Prod.,  SL  a  isa  : 

Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  152. 
AoMMByfiKS.     G.  janu^nsia  TAr.  Ca#.,  p.  la,  Bert  PL  ;  G.  genuensis  Pert.  Ench.,  No  5. 
£vrat«iv.    Frag.  FL  ItaL,  L  1 8. 

S^tc  Ckar.,  4'c.  The  whole  plant  perfectly  glabroui.  Stem  ascending.  Younger  branches  S-sidcd. 
Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  or  the  lowest  obovate,  dry  and  shriveled  in  the  margin.  Flowers  in 
raeemea.  Corolla  twice  the  len^h  of  the  calrx.  Legume  linear,  including  4—7  seeds,  some  of  the 
ioterrala  between  them  constricted.  {Dec.  Frod.j^  {x  15a )  An  upright  shrub,  a  native  of  Liguria 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Introduced  in  18S1  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

.Jt  25.  G,  ANXA^NTICA  Ten,    The  Anxantic  Genista. 

IJenmcatkm.    Ten.  FL  Napi  Prod.,  p.  41. ;  Fl.  Nafk,  8.  p.  1S7.  t  6&  s   Dec  PnxL,  S.  pi  15a ;  Don's 

MilL,  S.  p.  158. 
awsoaywg.    G.  amsAntica  7«iiofr. 
Engrawhma-    FL  Napi,  SL  p.  187.  t.  G6L ;  Swt  FL.Gar.,  8d  ser.  t  866. ;  and  oaxfigi.  874,  875. 

^i>^^.  Char,y  Sfc,  The  whole  plant  is 
274  perfectly  glabrous.  Stems  spread- 
ing. Branches  angled.  Leaves 
simple,  ovate-elliptical,  rather  coria- 
ceous, veiny.  Flowers  in  racemes. 
Corolla  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx ; 
and  about  8  lines  long.  Legume  con- 
taining 8—10  seeds.  (Dec,  Prod,/u, 
p.  150.)  A  diffuse  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Intro- 
duced in  1818,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Chelsea  and  other  bo- 
tanic gardens.  It  is  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rock  work,  from  its  trail- 
ing habit,  and  profusion  of  yellow  flowers. 

■^  26.  G,  tincto'eia  L,    The  Dyer's  Broom,  or  Green  Weed. 

Idm^ficaiiom.    Lin.  Sp.,  99&;  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  p.  151. ;  Don's  MilL,  8L  p.  158. 

SgnompmeM.    Base  Broom,  Green  Weed,  Green  Wood,  Dyer's  Weed,  and  Wood-waxen ;  Gen6t  dee 

TciDlttfiers,  GeoM  de  SiMrie,  Fr. ;  farbender  Ginster,  Gtr.  ,  «» 

Emgnvimga.    Eng.  Bot.,  L  41 ;  and  oat  fig.  876b  _ 

Spec.  Ckear^  S^c.  Root  creeping.  Stems  almost 
upright.  Branches  round,  striated,  upright. 
Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  rather  glabrous. 
Flowers  glabrous,  in  spiked  racemes.  Legume 
glabrous.  (Dec,  Prod.^n.  p.  151.)  A  creeping- 
rooted  low  shrub,  common  in  Europe,  in  grassy 
fields,  and  in  woods  and  copses,  particularly 
in  dry  gravelly  or  sandy  soils;  flowering  in 
July.  U  is  very  common  in  pastures  in  many 
places  both  in  England  and  Scotland;  and, 
when  cows  feed  on  it,  it  is  said  by  Ray  to  give 
a  bitter  taste  to  their  milk.  All  parts  of  this 
plant,  and  especially  the  branches,  and  leaves, 

fiave  long  been  used  by  dyers  for  producing  yellow,  especially  for  dyeing 
wool  that  is  afterwards  to  be  dyed  green  with  woad  T/s^tis  tinctoria  L.\ 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  G^enista  tinctdria  is  in  cultivation,  as  a  dyer  s 
plant,  either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent ;  but,  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
and  probably  other  counties,  the  wild  plant  is  collected  in  quantities,  and 
sold  to  dyers.  The  ashes  afford  an  alkaline  salt,  which  is  employed  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy  and  other  diseases.  In  Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the 
plant,  when  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

Varietiet. 

MQ,t.2  laHfolia  Dec.  —  Leaves  broad-lanceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A  native 

of  Auverpne,  on  the  Golden  Mount.  (Don't  KiiU.) 
ji  G.  /.  3  kirsuta  Dec.  —  Leaves  somewhat  villose.  Branches  upright.  A 

native  of  sunny  meadows. 
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^  Q,  t.  4f  preUSnsii  Poll.  —  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  hairy. 
Branches  ascending.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  Inhabits  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Upper  Italy. 

m  27.  G.  (t.)  sib^rica  L,    The  Siberian  Genista. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant.,  571. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  d.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  pi  158. 
Stmonumes.    GenistAide*  elita  Moench  Meth.,  138. ;  GenUU  tinct<>ria  var.  N.  Du  Ham. 
Engraving.    Jac.  Hort  Vind.,  t  190. 

Spec,  Char.f  Sfc,  Stems  erect ;  and  the  whole  plant  more  slender  and  taller 
than  G,  tinctoria,  of  which  it  is  evidently  only  a  variety.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Siberia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow 
flowers  from  June  till  August.  Introduced  in  1 785.  A  plant  of  this  kind 
of  Genista,  standing  close  to  one  of  G,  tinctoria,  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  resembles  the  latter  so  exactly,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
our  mind  of  their  identity. 

.at  28.  G,  (t.)  tetrago^na  Besser,    The  quadrangular-^ranc^^  Oenista. 

Identyicatkm.    BcMcr.  Enum.  Cent,  2.  p.  15.^  Na  887. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  15a  ;  Don'c  MUL,  2.  pi  158. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Stem  4.4ided,  furrowed,  decumbent    Branches  ascend'uig.    Leaves  simple,  almost 

opposite,  lanceolate,  the  younger  ones  somevhat  silkT.    Flowers  disposed  rather  racemosdy.    Ca. 

lyx  somewhat  Mkj }    corolla  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.)    Related  to  G.  tinctoria.  (Dee.) 

A  decumbent  shrub,  native  of  the  south  of  Podolia.     Introduced  in  1822,  producing  its  yellow 

flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  G.  Unctbria. 

■  29.  G,  (t.)  polygal*:fo^lia  Dec,    The  Milkwort- /^t>e(/  Genista. 

Identification.    Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Sifnonymes.  G.  polygalnph^lia  Brut.  ft.  Z.M.,  2.  p.  86. ;  G.  exalt&ta  Unk ;  G.  Unctdria  lusitinica 
mixima  Toum.  Inst.,  643. 

j^c.  Ckar.,  S[C.  Stem  erect  Branches  terete,  striated,  erect  Leaves  lanceolate,  rather  dlky  he. 
neath.  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Racemes  somewhat  turned  to  one  side,  disposed  in  panicles.  Corolla 
smooth.  (Don'M  Miil,  2.  p.  15a)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  in  the  north  of  Portugal. 
Introduced  in  1820,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  fk-om  June  to  August  In  all  |»obabibty, 
only  a  variety  of  6.  tinctbria. 

a  30.  G,  (t.)  flo^rida  L,    The  florid  Genista. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  9ga ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153w 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.    Stem  erect    Branches  round  and  striated.    Leaves  lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the 
legumes,  clothed  with  dose-pressed  silky  down.    Branches  turned  to  one  side.   Corolla  shining. 
*       (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  151.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  a  naUve  of  Spain  and  N^ilea.   In. 
troduced  in  1752,  and  flowering  fVom  June  to  August.   Apparently,  also,  a  variety  of  G.  Unctbria. 

Jk31.  G,  i^T.)  ma'ntica  Poll,    The  Mantuan  Genista. 

Identification.  PoU.  Fl.  Ver.,  2.  p.  458. ;  Spreng.  Pug.,  2.  p.  7a ;  Horn.  Hort  Halh.  SuppL  p.  151. ; 
Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  l^a  ti-  r-         , 

^pee.  Ckflr.^  SfC  Stems  numerous,  prostrate,  and  striated  angularly.  Leaves  linear.lanceolate,  and, 
like  the  stems,  pubescentlv  hairy.  Peduncles  axillanr,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  smooth 
L^tume  clothed  wiUi  silky  hairs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  found  in  Italy,  in  woods, 
and  apparentiy  only  a  variety  of  G.  tinctoria.  It  was  introduced  in  1816,  and  flowers  from  June  to 
August 

•  32.  G.  ova'ta  WaI(Ut,     The  ovate-Zearerf  Genista. 

Identification.    Waldst  et  Kit  PI.  Hung.,  L  t  84. ;  BaUx  j  Bert ;  Tav. ;  Ten.  j  Dec  Prod,  2.  p.  151. : 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  15a 
^mmyme.    G.  nervkU  Kit.  fn  LitL 
Engraving.    Waldst  et  Kit  Hung.,  1. 1  84. 

Spec,  Char.  cj-c.  Stems  niunerous,  hairy,  erectish,  somewhat  herbaceous,  stri- 
ated, terete.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  legumes, 
hairy.  Racemes  short.  Corolla  smooth.  {Don^t  MUl.,  ii.  p  153.)  A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  in  Sclavonia  and  Hungary ;  and  on  the  hills 
of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Naples.  It  was  introduced  in  1819,  and  pro- 
duces its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

m  33.  G.  pa'tula  Bieb.     The  spreading  Genista. 

Identification.    Bleb.  Fl.  Taur.,  2.  p.  148. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  151 
Spec.  Char.,  tffc.   The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  striated,  paniclod,  spreading,  and  quite  smooth. 
Leaves  Imear.lanceolate,  and  acuminated.     Flowers  and  legumes  smooth.  (iSec.  Prod,,  il  p.  151.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  heisht  of  4  a.,  on  the  hills  of  Tauria,  **  nearly  allied  to  G.  tinctbria ;  but 
the  flowers  are  one  half  smaller."    Introduced  in  1818,  and  flowering  iVom  June  to  August 

ja  34.  G,  triangula'ris  JVilld.     The  triangular-^<^ww«/  Genista. 

Identification.  WiUd.  Sp .,  a  p.  M9 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  15a 
Synonymct.  G.  XxSqwetxAWaidat.  et  Kit.  Hteng,  2.  ^  165. 1. 153.,  but  not  of  Alton. 
Engraving.    ^Valdst  et  Kit.  Hung.,  2. 1 153. 
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Spec.  Cher.y  ^c.  Branches  imooth,  3-ang)ed,  and,  ai  well  as  the  ftems,  aicending.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
aodnucrona'e  Flowers  axillary.  Legume  compressed,  and  mucronate.  {Dec.  Prod.,  il  p.  151.) 
A  shrub,  not  exc<>eding  1  ft  in  height,  a  native  of  Hungary,  on  calcareous  rocks,  and  closely 
resembling  G.  trfquetra,  of  which,  notwithsitanding  its  simple  leaves,  it  may  possibly  be  only  a 
variety ;  the  change  not  being  greater  than  what  ukes  place  in  i'Mucinus  excelsior  simplicifbUa. 

^  35.  G,  SAGiTTA^Lis  L.    The  arrovf-jointed  Genista. 

Idmirfiemtkm.    Lin.  Spi,  998. ;  Dec  Prod.,  £.  p.  151. ;  Don's  MilL,  £.  p.  153. 

mes.    G.  herbiices  Lam.  Fl.  Fr. ;  GenUteli*  racem5sa  Matnck  Meth. }  SalUweddlia  sagitt^is 


Fl.  WetL,  2.  p.  49a 
Enara^gt,     Mill.  Icon.,  t.S59.  C8.;  Jacq.  FL   Aust,  t  S09.)   Hayne  AbbUd.,  1 117. ;  and  our 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c,  Stems  prostrate.  Branches 
herbaceous,  ascending,  2-edged,  mem- 
branous, somewhat  articulated.  Leaves 
ovate-!anceolate.  Flowers  disposed  in  an 
ovate,  terminal,  leafless  spike.  Corolla 
smooth ;  but  the  keel  is  furnished  with  a 
villous  line  on  the  back.  {DoiCs  'Mil/,,  ii. 
p.  153.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  / 
Continental  Europe,  in  mountain  pas- 
tures. Introduced  in  1750.  It  seldom 
exceeds  half  a  foot  in  height,  and,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  may  be  considered  as  a 
herbaceous  plant.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  is  a  very  distinct,  ornamental, 
and  hardy  sort;  growing  and  flowering  freely. 

Variety. 

ji  G.  #.  2  minor  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.  —  A  small  shrub,  having  the 
branches  clothed  with  adpressed  pubescence  at  the  apex,  as  well  as 
the  leaves  (Don's  Mill,,  ii.  p.  153.) 

Jk  36.  G,  DiFFu'sA  Willd.    The  diffuse  Genista. 

Ident^icatkm.    WilkL  Spi,  a  pi  912.  \  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  15S. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  15a 

Sgmmffme*.  G.  bumlfiisa  Wm^.  in  Jacq.  Coil,  2.  p.  169. ;  6Viirtium  prucumbens  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.^  3. 
t  555l  but  not  of  Alton. 

Emgramng.    Jacty  Icon.  Rar.,  L  555. 

Spec  Char.,  &c.  Branches  procumbent  from  the  neck,  triquetrous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and  smooth, 
a  UttJe  cibated.  Peduncles  axillary,  erect,  and  disposed  in  interrupted  fascicles.  Corollas  and 
legumes  glabrous.  {Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  luly  and  Styria,  in 
exposed  places,  where  it  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1815,  and  is  probably 
a  variety  of  the  preceding  qieciea. 

-*  37.  G,  prostra'ta  Lam,    The  prostrate  Genista. 

IdentificaiiaH.    Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  618. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p  152. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  pt  153. 

Sjfnoi^me*.    G.  peduncut4U  L^H^rii.  Stirp.,  IM. ;  G.  dectimbeni  Dur.  Bourg.,  1.  p.  299. ;  G.  Hflleri' 

BqfM,  Mem.,  1.  p.  211.  icon. 
Engramngs.    Lodd.  BoC.  Cab.,  7ia  ;  Reyn.  Mero.,  1.  p.  211.  icon. ;  and  oury^.  278. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stems  diffuse,  prostrate.  Branches 
angular,  striated,  rather  hairy.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  •  ' 
somewhat  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  on 
long  erect  pedicels.  Corolla  glabrous.  Legumes 
hairy,  3 — 4r^eeded.  (Dec,  Prod.,  u,  p.  152.)  A 
prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Alps  of  Jura.  Introduced  in  1775,  and  not  unfrequent  in  gardens  and  nur- 
series.    It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

jt  38.  G.  procu'mbens  Waldst.  ei  Kit,     The  procumbent  Genista. 

UentMcatkm.     Waldst  et  Kit  in  Willd.  Sp.,  a  p.  94a  ;    Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ;    Don's  MilL,  2. 

Spec,  Char,  8fc.  Branches  procumbent,  round,  striated,  rather  downy.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  pe- 
dicellate, axillary,  in  threes.  Corolla  glabrous.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary  and  Moravia;  introduced  in  1816, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  Most  likely  only  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding species.     Frequent  in  collections. 
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Jt  39.  (r.  PiLO^A  Lin.    The  hairy  Genista. 

3p.,9S9.;  Smith's] 
Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  152. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  ISa 
Synontftnes.    G.  rdpens  Lam.  Fl  Ft. ;  6enict61de6  tubercuUOa  Moenck  Meih. 
En^avings.    Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t  208. ;  Oiw.  Hiit.,  1.  p,  103.  f.  2.  j  Hayne    Al 


UentifieaUom.    Lin.  Sp.,  9S9. ;  Smith's  Eng.  FL  3.  p.  26SL ;   Hayne  Abbild  der  deut'  Hola..  a  1«1.  -, 


S7a 


AbbUd.,t  1901;  and  our 


Spec,  Char.y  Spc,  Stems  procumbent,  stri- 
ated, branched,  tubercuiated.  Leaves 
oboyate-Ianceolate,  obtuse,  folded,  and 
having  beneath  a  close-pressed  silky 
down.  Flowers  axillary,  on  short  pe- 
dicels. Calyx  and  pedicels  silky.  Le- 
gumes pubescent,  and  3 — 4-seeded.  (Dec. 
Prod.y  li.  p.  152.)  A  procumbent  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  &c.,  and  of  Britain,  on  . 
dry  elevated  downs  or  heaths,  in  Suffolk, 
Cornwall,  and  in  North  Wales ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  specific 
name,  pil6sa,  is  certainly  not  very  appropriate ;  for  there  are  other  species, 
such  as  G,  candicans,  which  are  much  more  hairy. 

•*  40.  G,  piloca'bpa  JUnk,    The  hairy-fruited  Genista. 

MeHtifkation.    Link.  Enum.,  2.  p.  223. ;  Dea  Prod.  2.  p.  152L ;  Don's  MUL,  2.  p.  154w 

Spec,  Char,  S^c,  An  erect  shrub,  with  angular  downy  branches,  and  lanceolate 
leaves,  clothed  beneath  with  silky  pubescence.  Flowers  racemose,  on  short 
pedicels.  Legume  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  152.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  Introduced  in  1823,  but  from  what  country  is  un- 
certain.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

App.  i.   Hardy  Species  of  Genista  not  yet  introduced. 

The  followingabridged  descriptions  are  almost  all  taken  from  De  CaudoUe's 
Prodromuf  and  Don's  MUler,  We  have  given  them  here,  in  order  to  direct 
the  attention  of  patriotic  travellers  to  the  subject;  because  the  seeds  of  many 
of  the  sorts  might,  doubtless,  be  obtained  from  the  directors  of  botanic  gardens 
in  the  places  where  they  are  indigenous ;  and  seeds  of  all  the  species  will  retain 
their  vital  powers  for  two  years  or  more. 

O.  rniia..  Dec  :  5p&itium  m6Ile  Cav.  Ann.,  1801.  p.  57.  Learos  on  short  petioles,  trifollolate.  and 
nSt^iJ^j^oM^S^^^^ 

Q.MtUifblia  Doc  lAg.  mm.,  &  Leafleto  3,  rising  ftom  the  same  point  on  the  hranehA..  ii^—^ 
subulate,  slllcy,  sometimes  solitary.  Spike  termiiil,  elongated.  Ioom-SowSS  CorniivJSf  5^  }^^ 
*''''\If?.»*'";i"*i«*»  pub«cent.  l-2^eded.     A  sh'ruh.  KTl  nr2TfnXight;  wUve^or  (^ 

G.  easparrtna  Ouss.  ex  Schlect  Linmea.,  4.  p^  sa,  under  5to6rtluin.  A  beautiful  shruh.  with  .i«nw«. 

G.  acanthdclada  Dec  \Ag.  Mrfm.  a,  D'Urv.  Enum.   Leaves  nearlv  secstiA  and  trifhiini.f<.    i^  «_ 
Unear.  compUcated.  and  rather  silky!    Branches  roundTstiff.  t^JeS/aTd  ^"5'  bJSlSn^ 
^^.f      ir?."r*'"5^  fS»^***».^i!P?^*'°"«  thebrinch^lTa  k^Sd  of?nti;iSSSl  J^^^^^  SRx 

e.  SclzmdH^x  Dec.  Ug.  Arton.,  6. ;  G.  umbellitU  5«/,«..*'Leim -I«2!^tt(6iXe,  or  simple,  ob. 
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Utng,  obtufte^  cioUied  with  closely  preued  down.  Branches  becoming  at  length  etriated,  lax, 
■piny.  Flower*  somewhat  racemose  along  the  branches,  twin,  pedicellate,  clothe.1  with  silky  pube4* 
rence ;  the  3  lower  lobes  of  the  calyx  about  equal  in  length  to  the  upper  ones,  but  narrower.  A  shrub, 
g^rowing  to  the  height  of  from  '2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  on  rocks  near  Corfe.  in  Corsica.  {Drc.  Prod,^  2.  p.  1+7.) 

G.  ^piUntMoide^  Lam.  Diet,  2.  n.  im.  \  Spartium  tfsiialatholdes  De^.  AH.,  'i.  jv.  1*>.  Leave*  few  ; 
the  lower  ones  sessile,  and  trifoliolate,  the  rest  nearly  all  simple,  scattered,  linear-ohlong,  and  rather 
ailky.  Branches  loose,  round  spiny,  somewhat  recurved,  and  at  length  l>ecoming  striated.  Flowers 
in  pairs,  sub  racemose  along  the  branches,  fted  ice  II  ate,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  silky  pubescence. 
C^yx  tnfid,  the  .>  lower  of  the  5  lolx^  bein((  connate  into  a  .'^-toothed  lip  A  shrub,  irom  i>ft.  to 
{  ft,  found  on  rocks  near  Bonne,  in  Barbary.  ^Dec.  Prtxt.^  ii.  p.  147.) 

G./erox  Poir.  Suppl.  2.  p.  70S. ;  .S|v&rtiumheieroph^-llum  L'Herit  Stirp.^}SS.  i  Spartium  fdrox  Dr^f, 
Allt  2.  p.  13d  1 182.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  or  for  the  most  part  simple,  oblong,  and  smoothish.  Ilninchet 
Ntriated,  and  «pine*cent  at  the  a[»ex.  Flowers  racemo&e.  Calvx  rather  pubescent  Corolla  smooth, 
A  shrub,  from  3ft,  to  4ft.  high,  found  on  mountains  near  Laca'tle,  in  Bart>ary.  [Dec.  PrtHt.,  ii.  p.  147. 
G.  Cmpdni  Gasi.  Cat,  1821,  p.  77.  i  ^c^cia  triph^Ua  Cup.  Pamph,  Sic.,ed.  1.  vol.  2.  t.  2.x}.  Ix!ave<i 
sessile,  trifoliolate,  and  hairy  ^  leaflet^t  linear.lanceolate.  Branches  spiny.  Kacemtu  terminal  and 
few- flowered.  Calyx  rather  pilose.  Corolla  smooth.  Legume  1-scedecL  and  rather  hairy.  A  shrub, 
from  2  ft.  to  3ft  high,  found  on  arid  mountains,  more  especially  on  the  Nebrodesi,  in  Sicily.  {Dec. 
Pro4.^  it  p.  ]47.> 

G.  %9fi^a  G.  Dun  ;  5p&rtium  inftfstum  Guisone  Pi.  Bar.,  p.  290.  Branches  striated,  and  spiny. 
Leaver  ternate ;  luartt  t*;  obovate,  and  silky  beneath.  Legumes  compressed,  and^  as  well  as  the 
brarteas,  covirtfl  with  a  cloie,  soft,  silky  down.  Found  in  bushy  places  by  the  sea  side,  in  Calabria, 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft     Flowers  in  May   (Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  15(K,  adapted.) 

G.  Airrkfn  Vahl  Symb.,  I.  p. 51.  Lea\-e«  lanceolate,  and,  a.<i  well  as  the  branches,  hairy.  Spines 
trifid,  and  striated.  Spikes  terminal,  and  hairy.  Corolla  hairy,  having  the  keel  twice  the  length  of  the 
standard.     Legume  pubescent,  and  1-seeded.     A  shrub,  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

G  A.  S  cutpidata  I)ec.  PhkI  .  2.  pi  148.  ;  5pArtium  cuiipidiltum  Cap.  Anal,  1801,  p.  56.;  has  the 
spines  much  elf>nf;ated.    It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

G.  A.  3  orient:  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  It  has  the  spines  hardly  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  tritid  or  simple.  [Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14«.) 

G.  aigarbi^nsit  Brot  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p.  89. ;  G.  hirsOta  var.  J  ?  algarbi(<n8is/)cr,  Prod,,^  p.  148.  Iveaves 
lanceolate.  Spines  simple,  solitary.  P'lowers  terminal,  sulxrapitate.  Bracteas  hatry.  Calyx  and  co. 
folla  yellow.  A  native  of  Algaiva,  in  Portugal ;  and  a  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  It  is  considered 
as  a  rariety  by  De  Candolle,  and  as  a  species  by  O.  Don.  \Dec.  Prod.,  it  p.  148.,  and  Don*$  Mi/i.,  ii. 
p.  I5(».) 

G.  tricuspidata  Detf.  Atl ,  2.  p.  138. 1 183. ;  Sp^rtiura  trieuspld^tum  Cav.  Ann.  I^eaves  lanceolate, 
and,  a*  well  as  the  branches,  somciuiies  hairy,  but  not  always  44ided.  Spines  somewhat  strti"  for 
the  most  part  iri  fid.  Ilacenies  spiitcformctl,  tenninal.  Calyx  rather  hairv.  Corolla  glabrous.  Keel 
twice  the  length  of  the  standard  and  wings.  A  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  3ft.  high,  found  on  hills  near 
Aljners.  (Dec.  Prud.,  ii  p.  U*^. i 

O.  g^rai/drica  Dec.  Prod.,  2L  p.  148.  Leaves  linear. lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  calyxes, 
and  corollas,  glabrous.  Branches  flexible  and  decumbent  Spines  trifld  and  simple,  usually  leafy. 
Racemei  terminal,  tOFmewhat  spicate.  Keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings.  A  native  of  the 
rocks  of  Gibraltar,  near  St  Roque.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 

G./aicMa  Brot  Phyt,,  l.>>.  t  55.,  Fl.  Lus.,2.  p. 89.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate;  the  upper  ones,  and 
those  criTthe  stem,  roundish,  having  the  margins,  middle  nerve,  and  branehlets  rather  iiairy.  Spines 
stifl!^  and  for  the  most  part  trigd.  Racemes  few.flowered.  Keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings. 
Flower*  glabrtmiL  Legumes  sickle.sha}H^^l,  and  many-seeded.  A  shrub  fVom  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  found 
In  Bearm  and  Estremadura,  in  F(irtu(;:tl     I)it\  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 

O.  t^TMica  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.Suppl.,  p.  5 18. ;  5]>Artium  c6r»icum  JmIs.  Fl.  Gall.^  p.  440.  The  whole  shrub 
tefmooth.  Leaves  linear  lanceolate.  Stipules  rather  lipiny.  Spines  simple  and  rigid.  Flowers  ax- 
illazy,  solitary,  pedicellate.  Keel  length  of  the  standard.  Legume  4 — t^seeded,  quite  smooth.  A  shrub, 
about  2  ft-  high,  found  aliout  Ba«tia,  Honitacio,  &c.,  in  Corsica. 

There  i«  a  variety  (G.  c,  2  pubescem  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.)  which  has  the  branches  and  young  leaves 
dothed  with  closely  pressed  down,  iliec.  Prod.,  il.  p.  148.) 

G.  ramotissima  Poir.  Sui»pl.,2.  p  715.;  ^partium  ramosissimuro  De^.  Fl.  All..,  2.  p.  132.  1 178.  Much 
branched,  erect  Branches  striated,  tuberculated.  Leaves  few,  lanceolate,  villous.  Flowerii  nearly 
wteile  alt/ng  the  branches,  crowded.  Petals  .*iilky,  about  equal  in  length.  Native  oi  Mount  Atlas,  near 
flemseti.     Fruit  unknown.  (Don's  Mill.^  ii.  p.  151.) 

Q.  cinirea  Dec  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.4<H. ;  .SV'irtium  cindreum  Vill.  Prosp.,^. ;  G.5C0p?iria  nil.  Dauph.,  3. 
4itL.  exclusively  of  syn  on  yme»;  G.  Hurida  .isso  Ar.,^}^  Erect,  much  branched.  Branches  striated 
Leaves  lanceolate,  clothed  with  adpreu-ed  pubescence.  Flowers  almost  sessile  along  the  brancheii, 
solitary.  PetaU  silky,  about  c<]ual  in  length.  Legume  clothed  with  adpresBcd  villL  4— ^seeded.  Na- 
tive of  arid  hilU  and  mountain'^,  (mm  Angon  to  Nice,  in  the  limits  of  olives.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.     Shrub,  2ft.  to  6ft  (Boti's  MUl^  ii.  p.  151.) 

G.  $ijtii>ut  Spreng.  Sy#t,  3  p.  176. ;  G.  bracteolMa  IViUd.  Uerb.  Branches  slender,  angular,  flexuous  ; 
and  are,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  linear  and  smooth.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  bracteolate. 
Stfle  eJkmgatetl,  permanent  Native  of  Portugal.  Flowers  yellow.  Shrub,  2  ft,  to  4  It  (Don's  Mill., 
n.'\k\5\.) 

G.  mHiUai-&lis  Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  617.  Dwarf.  Branches  erect,  twiggy.  Leaves  linear.ohlong, 
rather  glabrous,  ta{>erinK  into  the  petiole  at  the  baiic.  Flowers  solitary,  on  short  pedtcels.  Calyx 
clothed  with  a<(pressed  silky  putiescence.  Corolla  glabrous.  Native  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  Shrub, 
1  ft  to  2  ft.  (Don's  .Mill.,  ii   ]k  151.) 

(t.  tenu'J>/tia  Ix)i«.  Not,  169.  Stems  weak.  Branches  round  and  striated ,  rather  erect  T^avcii 
linear,  l-ncrvefl,  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  racemes,  and,  with  the  legumes,  ghtbrotis. 
Nearly  aDied  to  G.  tinctbria  and  G.  depr^^ea,  fVom  which  it  is  hardly  distinct,  unless  in  the  flowerH 
being  smaller.     Native  of  Piedmont  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  15^).) 

G.deprissa  Bit'b  FL  Taur.  Suppl,,  p.  460.  Stems  decumbent  Floriferous  branches  triquetrous, 
ascending.  I^eavc^  lanceolate,  acute,  clothed  with  Adpri>»setl  hairs.  Mowers  in  the  upper  axils  of  the 
kave»  on  short  iiediceU,  di«po«cd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ap^>ear  a  leafy  raceme.  Corolla  glabrous. 
Native  of  Taitna,  on  moutttaiits,  and  about  Constantinople;  very  likeG.  m&ntica.  Shrub,  decum- 
bent (Don's  Mttt.,  li.  p   !  Vj  ; 

G.  Perret/m6nd\  Lois.  FL  Gall,  ex  BhH.  Set'.,  Aug.  1828,  p.  42.'i.  Stems  decumbent  Branches 
*tTiatod^  round,  and  rather  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  rather  smooth.  Flowers  racemwe,  and  ter- 
minal. I.^ume  clothed  with  cancHcent  hairs.  Found  wild  in  France,  and  closely  resembling  G.  tine. 
ti'^is.  (Don's  Miii,  H-p.  158.) 

G.  pu4cA/lia  Visiani  PI.  Dalm.  ex  ifo^  Z^/.,  Jan.  1830,  p.  51.  The  whole  plant  is  silky.  The 
Items  are  diUlise,  and  much  branched.     The  branrlie«  are  furrowed,  and  the  young  ones  striped, 
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tubereled  at  the  buds,  and  rufetoent  at  the  apex.  The  leavei  are  simple,  lanceolate,  entire,  small. 
The  flowers  are  in  crowded  racemes,  the  pedicels  all  leaning  to  one  side.  Wings  smooth,  shorter 
than  the  kecL  LMumes  pendulous,  2— 3-seeded.  It  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  closely  resemUes 
G.  sKhn^nsis  and  G.  fldrida,  twt  is  more  silky.  (Doh'm  MiU.^  li.  p.  153.,  adapted.) 

O.  tridentdta  Lin.  Sp.,  998. ,  Brot  FL  Lus.,-  2.  p.  86.  Branches  shrubby,  triquetrous,  membranous, 
somewhat  articulated.  Leaves  ovate,  tridenUte  at  the  apex,  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  into 
crowded,  terminal,  and  lateral  heads.  Carina  and  Iwumes  clothed  with  silky  wool  Native  of  Portugal, 
on  uncultivated  hills  and  among  bushes.  Wings  or  stem  rather  undulated,  with  the  margins  roughly 
denUculated.    Shrub,  1  ft.  {Don't  MiU.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

G.  aUMa  Willd.  Spi,  a  pc  9tS.,  Bieb.  FL  Taur.,  2.  p.  149.  3.  pi  459.  Stems  procumbent,  striated, 
branched.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  clothed  with  white  hairs.  Legume  tomentose.  Native  of  Tau- 
ria  and  Bessarabia,  on  stony  mountains.  Allied  to  G.  pilusa.  Shrub  procumbent  {DtnCt  MULt  iL 
^153.) 

O.  micrdntka  Ort  Dec.,  6.  pi  68.  t  la  f.  1.  Stems  procumbent,  smooth,  angular.  Leaves  linear, 
lanceolate.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  spikes,  distant  Carina  rather  villous.  Legume  2-3  seeded. 
Native  of  Spain,  in  humid  placet.  In  the  wood  called  Coraso,  near  Silos.  Flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Shrub,  procumbent  {Don't  Mill.,  ii  p.  152.) 

G.  rhetercnktUa  Dec  Prod.,  ^  p.  152. :  C;ft>sus  heteroph^llus  La  Pefpr.  Abr.,  4S2.  Erect  stems, 
and  angular  branches,  the  sterile  ones  hairy.  Leaves  simple,  obovate,  on  short  petioles,  and  clothed 
with  silky  down.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  axillary,  pedunculate.  Calyxes  campanulate,  and  hairy 
LMume  silky.     A  shrub,  fh>m  2  ft  to 4 ft.  high  ;  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.) 

G.  anguldta  G.  Don,  Rafln.  Pr^c.  d6c.  Som.,  p.  37. ,  under  Spftrtium.  Unarmed.  Branches  pen- 
tagonal, glabrous.  Leaves  simple  and  trifoliolate,  stalked ;  leaflets  thin,  oblong,  mucronate,  almost 
smooth.  L^ume  solitary,  pedunculate,  oblong,  compressed,  pubescent  Native  of  Maryland,  in 
woods.    Shrub,  tnm  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  {Don't  MilL,  ii.  p.  153.) 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Genista. 

G.  eanari^nsit]  L.,  the  Sp&rtium  Albicans  of  Cavanllles,  the  C^tisus  panicul^tus  of  Lois.,  and 
the  C.  ramosissimus  of  Poir,  {Bot.  Rtm.,  t  217.)  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  Spain, 
which  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  British  green-houses  since  1656.  It  is  a  showy  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft. ;  verv  leafy,  with  terminal  heads  of 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  arc  or  a  cream  colour.  In  dry  warm 
situations,  it  will  grow  in  the  open  air  with  very  little  protection. 
A  plant  has  stood  out  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  since  1832. 

G.  MnifbUa  L.,5p&rtium  rmifblium  !)<;«/:,  CytisusrinifMius  L^im., 
GenistAIdes  rini^ilta  M(cnck.  {Bot.  Mag.,  1 442. ;  and  our  fig.  280.) 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France  .and  of  Spain,  and  also  of  Barbary. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in  our  green.houses  from 
January  to  June.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1739;  but,  from 
iu  flowering  in  the  winter  season,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  mr  the  open 
air  as  most  of  the  half-hardy  species.  It  is,  however^  an  admirable 
plant  for  a  conservative  wall,  where  the  protection  is  a  glass  case. 

O.  bi/IAra  Dec,  5piirtlumbifl6rum  Detf.  Ft  Ail.,  2.  p.  133.  1 179.,  U 
a  shrub  ftom  1ft  to  3  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  not 
^       ,  yet  introduced. 

•  2'  «»^"y*^'^  I>«5-.  ^pArtium  microph^llum  Cav.  Ann.,  1801,  p.  63.,  is  a  shrub  from  1  ft  to 
3  ft  high,  a  native  of  the  Grand  Cananr  Island  on  mountains,  not  yet  introduced ;  unless  this, 
and  other  species  fhmi  the  Canary  Islands,  should  have  been  sent 
home,  by  Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  to  the  Milford  Nursery. 

O.  Mdent  CAy.  {Don't  MM.,  2.  p,  151.)  grows  2  ft.  high  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  ^ut  Tangier,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

G.  ^gifpt)aca  Spreng.  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  in  Egypt,  and  ap- 
proaches  very  near  to  G.  hispinica,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety. 

G.  9irgd/a  Dec.  Sp4rtium  viiTrttum  Ait.,  G.  gracilis  Poir.,  Cftisus  tfener 
Joe.  Icon.  Rar..  1 147.,  and  our  Jig.  281.,  U  a  handsome  shrub,  a  native  of 
Madeira,  growing  to  the  heieht  of  3  ft  or  4  ft,  and  flowering  firom  March 
to  July.  It  has  been  an  inhabiUnt  of  our  green-houses  since  1777,  but 
will  grow  against  a  wall  with  very  MtUe  protection. 

r  o  **W?**»  J^.  Sp4rtium  cuspid&tum  Bttrck.,  U  a  native  of  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope,  and  grows  to  2  ft  or  3  ft  high.    It  is  a  much-branched  stiff 

hife  hSd**  '  '*'***'  ™°'*  tender  Uian  the  preceding  species  given 

^'f^^^  ^»  .*P*rtiura  congtetum  FFittf.,  is  a  naHve  of  Tenerif!b, 
"^'l  "'Jed  to  G.  virgAta,  and,  doubtless,  only  a  variety  of  it 

®\?^"^'*uP*^t  ■  "***^«  of  Port  Desideratum,  and  G.  tandem  Lois., 
a  native  of  Cochln-China,  are  very  doubtfUl  planU,  and  probably  belong  to 
a  diHerent  tribe. 


Genus  VI 1 1. 


jJEHQUQ 


CY'TISUS  Dec.    The  Cytisus.    Lin.  Sytt.  Monadelphia  Decdndria. 

Ideniificatkm.    Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  154^ 

Stmtmtrnet.    Cytitus  and  ^ptfirtium  species  Lm.  and  Lam.  &c ;  Cytlse,  Ft. ;  Bohmenbaum,  Qfr 

Option.    From  CytMnut,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  the  first  of  the  species  known  having  been  found 
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Description^  S^c.  The  species  are  generally  deciduous  shrubs,  but  two  of 
them  are  low  trees ;  all  have  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  for  the  most 
part  yellow.  The  shrubs  have  the  habit  of  Genista  or  of  iS'pdrtiuin,  to  both 
which  genera  they  are  nearly  allied.  All  the  species  are  ornamental,  some  of 
them  eminently  so ;  and  those  which  have  their  flowers  in  terminal  racemes 
are  decidedly  more  elegant  than  those  which  have  them  in  close  terminal,  or 
in  axillary  heads.  The  wood  of  the  laburnum  is  valuable  in  turnery  and  cabinet- 
work. All  the  species  produce  seeds  in  abundance,  by  which  they  are  almost 
exclusively  propagated.  The  species  recorded  in  books  are  numerous ;  but,  if 
they  were  all  brought  together,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  we  Ques- 
tion much  if  a  tithe  of  them  would  be  found  specifically  distinct.  The  ancients 
held  the  cydsus  in  great  estimation;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  Aristomachus of 
Athens,  and  Amphilochus,  wrote  treatises  on  it,  which  are  lost.  Much  is  said 
on  this  subject  by  Columella  and  Pliny,  who  have  given  ample  details  on  the 
culture  and  uses  of  the  cy tisus ;  but  their  description  of  the  plant  is  so 
indefinite,  that  modem  naturalists  are  scarcely  agreed  as  to  which  species  was 
meant.  In  England,  Switzer,  and,  in  France,  M.  Amoureux,  have  written 
treatises  to  prove  that  the  cy  tisus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Medichgo  arborea  of 
Lin.,  the  lucerne  en  arbre  of  the  modern  French,  and  this  is  at  present  the 
general  opinion.  (See  Medicago.) 


J  i.    AlbwTidides  Dec. 

DeriMtkm.  From  the  word  alburnum,  signifying  the  white  inner  sap. wood  of  trees  i  and  applied  to 
this  section  (ram  the  flowers  of  the  species  being  white. 

Sect.  Char,  Calyx  campanulate.  Pod! — ^seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 
suture.  Flowers  white.  Leaves  very  few.  Branches  unarmed.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  n.  p.  153.) 

•  1.  C.  A^LBUS  Lin/:,    The  white  Cytisus,  or  Portugal  Broom. 

Idmt^ficatkm.    Link  Enum.,  2.  pi  841. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  153. ;  Don*s  Mill^  2.  p.  154. 

Sgmoimme*.  GfentoU  Uba  Lam,  Did.,  2.  p.  623. ;  5p4rtiuni  &ibuin  Desf.  PI  Ail.,  2.  p.  192. ;  Sp&rtium 
mumflbrum  Ait  Hori.  Knv.,3.  p.  U.;  Sp4rttum  disp^rmum  Moenck  MetM.,^.  130. ;  GenfsU  roul- 
tUSbn  y.  Dm  Ham.,2.  p. 76. ;  &wrtium  ft  Fleurs  blanches,  Fr. ;  weissc  PAriemen.  Ger. 

Emgratringa.    N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  83  ;  and  our  fig.  282. 

Spec.  Chttr.,  ^c.  Branches  terete,  twisg}'.  Leaves  simple, 
and  trifoliolate,  sessile.  Leaflets  unear-oblon^,  silky. 
Flowers  in  fascicles,  disposed  in  long  racemes.  Legume 
2-6eeded,  very  villous.  {Don^s  MUl./u.  p.  154.)  A  very 
handsome  shrub,  more  especially  when  covered  with  its 
white  flowers  in  May,  and  when  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  bees,  busily  occupied  in  extracting  their  honey. 
It  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  the  Levant,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  1752;  since  when  it  has  been  very  generally 
cultivated.  In  eood  soil,  it  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  at- 
taining the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  3  or  4  years,  and,  in 
6  or  8  years,  Rowing  as  high  as  15  ft.,  or  even  20  ft.,  if  in 
a  sheltered  situation.  Placed  by  itself  on  a  lawn,  it 
forms  a  singularly  ornamental  plant,  even  when  not  in 
flower,  by  the  vaned  disposition  and  tufting  of  its  twiggy 
thread-like  branches.  When  in  flower,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  garden.  Trained  to  a  single 
stem,  its  effect  is  increased ;  and,  grafted  on  the  la- 
burnum, a  common  practice  about  Paris,  it  forms  a 
very  remarkable  combination  of  beauty  and  singularity. 
Plants  are  so  easily  raised  from  seeds,  that  they  are 
flold  in  the  British  nurseries  at  very  moderate  prices :  in 
London,  from  5s.  to  I2s,  per  hundred,  and  seeds  }0s, 
per  lb.  At  Boll wy Her,  and  in  New  York,  it  is  a  green- 
house plant. 
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Variety, 

m  C.  a,  2  ituxamtUus  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  or  flowers  very'  sligbilj 
tineed  with  reddish  purple.  This  variety  was  introduced  m  1818  ; 
and  reproduces  itself  from  seeds*  but  it  varies  much  in  the  quantity 
of  colour  in  the  flowers. 

$  ii.    hab&mum  Dec. 

DeriMUUm.    A  nane  applied  hj  Fllny  to  lome  ip«clM  of  CftixoM. 

Sect,  Char,    Calyx  campanukte.    Pod  many-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 

suture.    Flowers  yellow.    Branches  leafy  and  unarmed.  (^Dec,  Proa,,  ii. 

p.  153.) 

t  2.  C  Labij'rncjm  L,  The  conimon  Laburnum. 

Identifieation.    Un.  Sp.,  IMl. ;  Dec.  PrmL.  fi.  pi  153. :  Don*s  Mill,  8.  a  151 

Sgnonymet.  C.  alplnus  Lam.  FL  Pr.,i.  p.  681. ;  Been-trefolle  Tree,  and  Peaiood T^ee,  Gerard i  Fee 
Tree,  ScUch  ;  Ooiden  Chain ;  1*  Auboun,  faux  fi'b^er,  Arbou,  or  Aro>Bols,  F^. ;  gemeiDe  Bob- 
nenbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  L'Aaboan,  which  ii  given  to  this  tree  In  Dauphin^  and  Switierland,  if 
•uppoMd  by  Du  Hamel  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  L«tin  word  lotomMM  The  word  Arboit  i« 
a  corruption  of  arc-bott,  the  wood  of  this  tree  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Oaub  to  make 
their  bowf  ;  and  being  ttill  lo  employed  by  the  country  people.  In  «ome  parts  of  the  HSoon. 
nols,  where  these  bows  are  found  to  preserve  their  strength  and  da>ticity  during  half  a  ccDbiry. 
The  name  of  False  Ebony  Is  Applied  to  the  wood,  flrom  the  blackness  of  its  heart- wood.  The 
German  name  signifies  Bean  tree,  and  both  it  and  the  English  and  Scotch  names  of  Bean, 
trefoil  and  Pea  Tree  have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  legumes.  The  name 
of  Golden  Chain  alludes  to  the  length  of  the  drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  which,  as  Cowper 
elegantly  describes  them,  are  **  rich  in  streaming  golcC** 

EmgTMingi.  Jacq.  Aust,  t  dU& ;  Curt  Bot  Mag..  1. 176. ;  N.  Du.  Ham.  &  t  41 ;  J.  Bauhin  Hist, 
1.  p.  S.  and  a6L  icon. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Branches  terete,  whitish.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate* 
lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Pedicels 
and  calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  Legume  linear, 
many-seeded,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  A  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  upwards.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  produces  its  fine  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Varieties, 

S  C.  L.  2  ({uercifoUuM  Hort.,  C.  L,  2  incisuro,  has  sinuated  leaflets,  not 

unlike  the  leaves  of  the  common  oak.  (  See  our  plate  of  this  variety 

in  Vol.  It.)  ' 

IE  C.  L.  3  pendulum  Hort.  has  pendulous  branches. 

2  C.  L.  4  filHs  variegda*  has  variegated  leaves ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no 

beauty. 
5  C.  L.  5  purpurdtceru  Hort.,  C.  L,  purpi^reum  Hort,,  C.  Adamt,  Poir, 
C,  L,  cocclneum  Baum,  Cat,,  tne  purple  Laburnum,  the  scarlet 
Laburnum,  is  a  hybrid  between  C  Laburnum  and  C,  purpureus, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  reddish  purple,  slightly  tinged  mth 
buff,  and  are  produced  in  pendent  spikes,  8  in.  or  more  long.  It 
was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  nursery  of  SiL  Adam,  in  1828;  it 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1829,  and  has  been  a  good 
deal  cultivated.  It  is  a  very  vigorous,  and  somewhat  erect  and  fiis- 
tigiate,  growing  variety,  having  produced  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  long 
in  one  season ;  but,  though  it  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  some 
cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  A  re- 
markable fact  respecting  this  hybrid  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the 
Gard.  Mag,  for  May,  1836.  When  he  was  m  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1835,  a  fine  plant  of 
this  variety  was  shown  to  him,  which  appeared  to  be  half  C,  pur- 
pureus. and  half  C.  Xaburnum.  On  examining  the  plant  more 
minutely,  he  ascertained  that  half  the  plant  had  partially  returned  to 
the  habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C,  purpjireus;  while  the  remain- 
ing part  retained  the  hybrid  character  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  habit  and  foliage  of  C,  I^ab^mum  prevail.     A  similar  anomaly 
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was  obsenred  by  Mr.  Rivers  in  England ;  in  whidi,  at  the  extmae 
end  of  the  shoot  of  a  plant  of  C.  L,  pnrpar&Bcens,  there  came  forth 
a  branch  of  the  true  C,  purptkreus,  with  ita  small  leaves  and  peculiar 
habit,  appearing  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  laburnum.  {Gurd.  Mag,, 
▼oL  xii.  p.  225.)  The  same  thing  baa  occurred  to  the  original  tree 
in  our  garden  at  Bayswater. 

It  3.  C.  (L.)  ALPi^NUS  MUL    The  Alpine,  or  Scotch^  Laburnum. 

Identiflcaikm.    MilL  Dkt,  Na  SL ;  Dec.  Prod..  2.  n.  159L ;  Don«i  MilL.  8.  p.  151 

atfmmumet.      C  XaMrnum  fi  Aii.,  Lam.,  Dee.  Fl.  Ft.  ;  C^twiu  antiMtirMiut  Mmmdk  MOL,  145.$ 

C.  Lahtmvaai  var.  Utifdlium  Pers.  and  D»  MoiU}  Cytiaedet  Alpo,  1* Auboun,  fr.;  Alpn  Bobco- 

baum,  Ger. :  Hanio  pendoliiio,  Ital. 
Engravings.    Waldct  et  Kit  Hung.,  &  t  sea ;  sod  the  plate  of  tfak  tree  In  Vol.  IL 

i^ec,  CAar,,  Sfc.  Branches  glabrous  and  terete.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Racemes  pendulous.  Pedicels  and 
calyxes  puberulous.  Legumes  glabrous,  few-seeded,  marginate.  {DotCt 
MUL,  ii.  p.  154.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and 
sometimes  much  higher,  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  found  in  Carinthia,  in 
the  Alps  of  Jura,  on  Mount  Cenis,  and  on  the  Apennines.  According  to 
some.  It  is  also  found  wild  in  Scotland ;  but,  though  it  b  much  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire,  it  is  far  from  being  indigenous 
there.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
species,  viz.  1596 ;  and  was,  probably,  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  it; 
for  which  reason  we  shall  treat  of  the  history,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  two  spe- 
cies, or  races,  together. 

Varkfy, 

K  C.  (L.)  a.  2  penduJus  has  pendulous  branches,  and,  m  the  foliase  and  le- 
gumes, seems  intermediate  between  C Laburnum  and  C,  (L!)  alpinus. 
This  is  very  obvious  in  a  fine  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  shown  in  our  plate  in  Vol.  IL  The  pen- 
dulous variety  of  C.  l^umum  is  a  much  less  robust  plant. 
Geography y  History ,  S^c,  The  C/tisus  Lab6mum,  according  to  the  Nouvetm 
Du  Homely  grows  spontaneously  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Switzeriand,  and  Italy;  in  several  provinces  of  France,  and,  among 
others,  in  Provence,  Dauphin^,  Burgundy,  Lyonois,  Jura,  ^.  The  C^tisus 
(Xr.)  alpinus  is  found  in  most  of  these  woods,  along  with  the  other  species,  or 
race ;  but  it  is  now  particularly  abundant  in  Savoy  and  Hungary.  The  labur* 
nam  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Anaguris, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Pliny.  Theocritus  states  that 
goats  are  very  fond  of  its  shoots ;  and  Virsil,  that  it  augments  the  milk  of 
that  animal.  Plmy,  in  his  Nat,  Hut,,  book  xvi.  chap.  18.,  observes  that  the 
laburnum,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  was  not  common  in  Italy  in  his  time.  He 
adds  that  bees  would  not  even  settle  upon  the  blossoms  of  this  tree.  Mathiolus 
mentions  that  the  wood  of  the  laburnum  was  considered,  in  his  time,  to  make 
the  best  bows.  Gerard  cultivated  this  tree  in  his  garden  in  Holbom,  in  1506 ; 
and  observes  that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  long  broad  leaves,  and 
the  other  with  less  and  narrower  leaves ;  that  he  possessed  the  latter  only, 
but  that  Tradescant  had  both  sorts.  Miller  recognised  them  as  species;  but 
Linnaus  did  not.  Whether  they  are  species  or  varieties,  they  are  certainly 
very  distinct;  as  much  so,  perhaps, as  tne  Qu^rcus  i?6bur  pedunculMum,  and 
Q,  R.  sessihflorum.  Both  sorts,  bemg  highly  ornamental,  have  been  extensively 
propagated  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  and  plantations. 

Prmi)ertiei  and  Utet.  The  heart-wood  of  the  laburnum  is  of  a  dark  colour ; 
and,  though  of  rather  a  coarse  grain,  it  is  very  hard  and  durable :  it  will  take 
a  polish,  and  may  be  made  to  resemble  ebony.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
52  lb.  11  oz.  in  a  dried  state.  The  colour  and  grain  of  the  heart-wood 
vary  much,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  darkest 
in  the  C,  Zab6mum,  when  grown  on  poor  calcareous  soil ;  and  lightest  in 
the  C,  (Zr.)  alpinus,  when  grown  in  deep  rich  soil :  in  which  last  case  its 
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colour  is  a  sort  of  greenish  black.  It  is  in  much  denMuid  among  turners  and 
cabinet-makers ;  and  Sang  obsenres,  in  1890,  that  it  was  the  most  valuable  and 
the  highest-priced  timber  that  was  grown  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
he  says,  "a  considerable  quantity  of  it  sold  at  Brechin  Castle  and  Panmure,in 
November,  1809,  by  pubhc  sale,  at  half  a  guinea  a  foot.  It  was  all  bought  by 
cabinetmakers,  who  were  as  anxious  to  »Bt  the  small  and  middle-sized  trees 
as  they  were  to  have  the  laree  ones."  (Plant.  Kal,^  p.  91.)  The  variety  which 
produced  the  timber  referred  to  by  Bfr.  Sang  was  the  C,  (L.)  alpinus,  there 
called  the  tree  laburnum.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  wood  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  497.),  is  to  form  alternate  staves  with  the 
wood  of  the  holly,  or  the  spindle  tree,  in  making  small  noggins,  or  bickers ;  but 
it  is  also  used  for  the  bowls  of  punch-ladles;  for  flutes,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments ;  for  knife  handles,  pegs,  and  wedges ;  and  for  pulleys  and  blocks :  and,  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  it  is  much  employed  by  the  cabinet-makers, 
turners,  and  toy-makers;  also  for  musical  instruments,  handles  to  knives, 
snuffboxes,  poles  for  sedan  chairs,  and  oars :  and  the  young  trees  split  up, 
wake  excellent  hoops.  Mr.  Boutcher  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  in  Scotland 
a  large  table,  and  a  dozen  of  chairs,  "  that  were  considered  by  judges  of  ele- 
gant furniture  to  be  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen,"  having  been  made  from 
trees  of  the  laburnum,  grown  in  Scotland,  which  were  a  yard  in  girt,  at  6  ft. 
from  the  ground.  At  present,  the  art  of  imitating  everv  kind  of  wood  by 
staining  is  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  the  value  of  ail 
coloured  woods,  as  far  as  mere  colour  is  concerned,  is  very  much  less  than 
what  it  was  formerly. 

In  PiatUatiofu,  the  laburnum  is  valuable  on  some  soils,  and  in  some  atua- 
tions,  as  a  shelter  for  other  trees :  a  quantity  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
near  Amesburv,  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  situation  is  very  much  exposed,  and 
the  soil  so  shallow,  that  few  trees  will  grow  there ;  yet  in  this  place  the 
young  laburnums  attuned  the  height  of  12  ft.  in  4  years  after  planting,  and 
became  a  shelter  to  other  trees.  Hares  and  rabbits  being  remarkably  fond  of 
the  bark  of  the  laburnum,  it  has  been  suggested  to  sow  laburnum  seeds,  in 
order  to  produce  an  undergrowth  in  plantations  liable  to  be  infested  with 
these  animals ;  for,  though  the  plants  are  eaten  to  the  gpround  every  winter, 
yet  they  will  spring  up  again  the  next  season,  and  thus  yield  a  regular  supply 
of  winter's  food  for  toese  kinds  of  game.  Miller  reconunends  planting  the 
lid>umum  thick,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  plants  tall  and  straight 
for  hop-poles,  which  are  said,  when  formed  of  laburnum,  to  be  more  dun£le 
than  tnose  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  wood.  Sang  observes  that  the  labur- 
num, planted  together  m  masses  or  groves,  attains  a  timber-like  size  in  a 
short  time,  and,  if  properly  pruned,  has  a  straight  clean  trunk.  Medicinally, 
the  whole  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  an  aperient  and  an  emetic.  The 
seeds,  in  a  green  state,  are  very  violent  in  their  acuon,  and  are  justly  esteemed 
poisonous.  There  are  various  instances  of  children  having  died  from  eating 
them. 

Ai  an  ornamental  iree^  the  laburnum  has  few  rivals.  The  shape  of  the 
head  is  irregular  and  picturesque ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  smooth,  shining,  and  beao- 
tifol  green ;  and,  what  is  a  great  recommendation  to  every  ornamental  plant, 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  blos- 
soms, which,  in  the  C,  Labiimum,  begin  to  appear  in  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  in  the  C.  (L.)  alpinus  continue  till  the  first  week  in  July.  The  purpte 
and  white  lilac,  the  Judas  tree,  the  perfimied  cherry,  the  Guelder  rose,  the 
birdcherry,  the  white  and  the  scarlet  hawthorn,  and  tlie  Pj^rus  coronkria,  which 
blossom  about  the  same  period,  fonoa  fine  compositions  in  connexion  with 
the  laburnum.  In  the  norai  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  C,  Xfab6mum  forms  a  most  ornamental  tree  when  trained  acainst  a  walL 
In  Italy,  the  mountains  are  so  richly  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  ue  laburnum 
in  the  month  of  May,  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  name  of  Mag^j  in  the  same 
way  as  we  give  the  name  of  May  to  the  hawthorn. 

Soil  and  SihuUion,  Though  the  laburnum  will  grow  in  a  very  indifierent 
soil,  it  requires  a  deep  fertile  sandy  loam  to  attain  a  large  size,    in  regard  to 
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sttuatioD,  as  the  tree  puts  out  few  horizontal  roots,  and  has  rather  a  spread- 
ing head»  when  it  grows  rapidly  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  aside  by  high  winds.  In 
ornamental  plantations  it  prefers  a  situation  somewhat  shaded,  as  the  flowers 
soon  fade,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  paler  green>  when  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun.  When  planted  with  a  view  to  producing  timber,  it 
should  be  placed  in  masses  in  a  sheltered  situation,  or  in  a  plantation  among 
other  trees,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  clear  straight  stem ;  and  when  so 
circumstanced,  in  good  soil,  C.  (Z>)  alpinus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
35  ft  to  45  f^. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Both  C,  Zrab6rnum  and  C  (L,)  alpinus  are 
invariably  raised  from  seed,  and  the  pendulous  and  other  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  or  budding  on  either  of  the  common  sorts.  The  seeds  are 
fit  to  gather  in  October ;  and  they  may  be  kept  in  the  pod,  in  a  dry  airy  lof^ 
till  the  March  following,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  beds  of  light  soil,  at 
about  an  inch  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Half  the  plants  which  come  up  will  be  fit  for 
transplanting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  November  following. 

StrntitHetk  The  Mturni  of  dhnemioni  vhlch  w*  hare  received  being,  in  feneni,  for  C^tUus  L«- 
b4rDum,  we  are  uncertain  which  ofUiem  may  be  for  that  specie*,  and  which  for  C  alplntu:  but  we 
hare  aelectad  a  few,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  oonchutoo,  fnm  the  dimeasiom  and  the  rate 
of  growth  given. 

C  LtfMniMft  and  C.  (U)  mlpinmi  *•  tke  KeMomtkood  <tf  Umdom.  The  largest  and  oMeat  treet 
are  at  Syoo.  where  some  of  C  alplMus  are  nom  30  ^  to  40  ft  high.  At  Purser's  Crou,  there  ar^ 
some  above  30  ft.  high.  At  Kenwood,  at  Upton  House,  and  In  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  there  are  also 
•one  very  large  trees.  One  at  Kenwood,  4U  years  planted,  has  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft 
from  the  ground,  15  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft.,  though  it  is  only  SO  ft.  high. 

C  LflWmpw  Tomd  C.  {h.)  etolnw  ScMh  q^  IjomUnu  In  Surrey,  at  Fambam  Castle,  flrottl  90  ft  to 
40  ft  high  i  at  Bagshot  Park.  SO  years  planted,  and  S3  ft  high.  In  WilUhire,  at  Waidour  Ca«Ue,  SO 
years  planted,  and  50  (t  high,  diameter  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  ;>1  ft  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  10 
yeanjilanted,  13  ft  high. 


C  \Mb6nmm  and  C.  (U)  mlp)ntu  North  ^  London,  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  18  vears  planted, 
and  14  ft  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  the  oak.leavcd  variety.  6  years  planted,  is  13  ft  high. 
In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  14  years  planted,  18  ft  high.  In  bhropshire,  at 
Hardwicke  Grange,  10  years  planted,  and  23  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire^  at  Grimston,  10  years  planted, 
and^ft  high. 

C.  i«MnsKm  and  C.  (L.)  aUbms  In  Se^tlawL  In  Clackmannanshire,  In  the  garden  of  the  Dollar 
InstitntSoa,  ]ft>  ft.  hiRh.  In  Haddingtonshire,  C.  {L.)  alpinus,  40  ft.,  the  dianieter  of  the  trunk  18  in., 
and  of  the  head  aS  ft,  on  loam,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  the  situation  sheltered.  In  the  Perth  Nur. 

,        .  .  .  ,    ,  ,  *M*. 

at  Castle  Lead,  a  tree  with  a  trunk  nearly  11  ft  in  circumference.    In  Stirlingshire,  at  Sanchie,  40  ft 
high,  the  trunk  2  ft  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  48  ft 


sery,  C.  ( L.)  alpinus,  30  years  Ranted,  and  83  ft  high.     In  Rcnf^wshire,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  C.  i- 
alptmuu  49  yean  pbuitcd,  33  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft  In  RossHhii 
*  Caatle  liad,atreewithatrunk  r      •    '*  ~  •  -„...._   -.u,_.     . «      ...     .^ 

rh,  the  trunk  2  ft  in  diameter,  an* 

C.  LtfMnsvm  and  C.  (L^  aip)nna  m  Ireland.    Near  Dublin,  at  Cypreas  Grove,  18  ft  high,di»- 
...  ^  ^^     .      .  ^-       ..  »,  -.  .        .  --^   ..  .      - 


xoftrunk9in.,  and  of  the  head  eift     At  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  IS  ft  high.    In 

Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.  In 
Gahraj,  at  Ooole,  29  tl  high.  In  Tyrone,  at  Baron's  Court,  40  years  planted,  and  35  ft  high,  dianieter 
of  the  tnmk  2ft  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft  At  Baron's  Court,  besides  the  above,  are  thousands  of 
IrtTWimt  of  large  siae,  intermixed  with  the  plantations. 

C  Ijahiimum  and  C.  (L.)  atplnms  m  Foreign  Cotmiriet.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  dec  Flantes, 
9tft.  high :  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  R.  De  Nerri^res,  40  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In 
fiasoay,  at  Wdrlfta,  C  labfimum,  46  years  planted,  and  20  ft  high ;  and  C.  (I..)  alpinus,  35  years 
planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxenburg,  80  years  planted,  and  16ft  high;  at 
Hadwsduf,  10  yean  planted,  and  14  ft  high  £  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  the  oak.leaved  variety.  80 
yvtta  Hant»d,  and  dOft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Berlin,  C.  (L.)  alpinus  has  atufned 
the  h^ght  of  18  ft  in  15  years  -,  and  C  Lab<imum,  16  ft  in  10  years ;  the  latter  is  very  fVeouently  in. 
jond  1^  the  Anost :  at  Sans  Souci,  13  yean  planted,  and  17  ft  high.     In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the 


itook  90 


tie  GsRlcn,  C  (L.)  aJplaus,  V4  yean  planted,  and  80ft  high.    In  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  5  yean 
'  and  SfC  high,  as  a  standard,  and  6ft  high  against  a  wall  {  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
ft  to  94  ft  high.    In  Switscrland,  near  Geneva,  at  Bossidre,  40  ft  high. 


Commercial  Statistics,  Price  of  seedling  plants,  in  London,  4*.  a  thousand ; 
transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  50s,  a  thousand ;  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft. 
high,  25s,  a  hundred ;  and  the  weeping  and  other  varieties,  2s,  6d.  each. 
Seeds  of  C,  Laburnum,  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  and  of  C.  [L,]  alpinus,  is,  per  lb.  At 
BollinrUer,  plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each ;  of  the  broad-leaved,  or 
Scotch,  laburnum,  1  franc ;  of  the  cut-leaved  variety,  1  franc ;  and  of  the 
pnrple-flowa^  variety,  3  francs.  In  New  York,  the  species  and  the  varieties 
are  50  cents  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  weeping  sort,  which  is  1  dollar; 
and  the  purple-flowered  variety,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  possess. 

m  4.  C,  Ni^GRiCANS  L,    The  black  Cytisus. 

.    LUl  Sp.,  1041. ;  Dee.  Prad^  6.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  155. 
Jacq.  Aostr.,  tJTa;  KerBot  Rag.,  t  808.  i  Lam.  Ill,  t  61&  f.  3. t  N.  DbHam.,5. 
;  and  oMt  Jtg.  883. 
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Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Branches  round,  twiggy.  Leaves 
stalked,  and  clothed  with  closely  pressed  down 
beneath,  as  well  as^  the  branches,  calyxes,  and 
pods;  leaflets  elliptic  Racemes  elongated,  ter- 
minal, erect.  Calyxes  without  bracteas.  {Dec, 
Prod,yTi,  p.  154.)  A  handsome  deciduous  shrub, 
growing  trom  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  on  hills  and  along 
way  sides,  in  Piedmont,  Vallais,  and  Bohemia; 
producing  fine  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  whole  plant  turns  black  when  drying ;  whence 
the  specific  name.  It  was  introduced  in  1730,  and 
is  very  generally  to  be  found  in  collections.  It 
ripens  seeds  in  abundance ;  ^and  it  may  also  be 
propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  2^ab6mum,  thus 
forming  a  handsome  standard.  Price,  in  London, 
seedlings,  5x.  per  100;  transplanted  plants,  fi*om  U.  to  \t.  6d.  each;  and 
plants  grafted  standard  high,  ft>om  2t,  6d,  to  5s.  each :  at  BoUwyller,  50 
cents  a  plant,  or  3  francs  for  25  seedlings :  in  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant. 

m  5.  C.  SEssiLiFO^Lius  L.    The  sessile-leaved  Cytisus. 

Ideutificaiion.    Lin.  8b.,  1041. ;  Dec  Prod..  8.  pi  15S.;  Doii*l  MUL.  S.  p.  156. 

Engravings.    Lam.  Uf^  t  618.  f.  i. ;  N.  Du.  Ham.,  5.  t.  45.  f.  1. ;  Curt  Bot  Hag.,  t  255. ;  J.  Bault 
Hi»t,  1.  p.  2.  p.  374.  f  2. ;  and  out  Jigs.  284, 285. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.    The  whole  plant  quite  smooth.    Branches  round.    Floral 
leaves  almost  sessile,  and  leaflets  ovate.     Racemes  terminal,  short,  and 

erect;  each    calyx  having  a  3- 

leaved  bractea  under  it.  {Dec. 

Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.)    A  shrub,  with 

upright    branches,  and    smooth 

shining  leaves,  growing  to   the 

height  of  ft>om  4  ft.  to  7  ft.,  and 

flowering  in  May  and  June.      It 

is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France 

and    Piedmont,  and  was  culti- 
vated in  Britain  by   Parkinson, 

in  1569.     It  is  in  very  general 

cultivation  in  British  gardens,  ge- 
nerally as  a  bush,  but  sometimes  grafted  standard  high  on  the  laburnum ; 
when  It  forms  a  very  formal  symmetrical,  round-headed,  small  tree,  which, 
however,  is  hiehly  beautifiil  when  in  flower.  In  Dauphin^,  it  grows  with 
great  vigour,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers ;  and  these,  with  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  are  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  as  highly  nutritive.  We  have  given  two  figures  of  this 
species  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  to  show  how  much  it  varies  in  the 
magnitude  and  general  appearance  of  its  foliage,  according  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation. It  will  be  observed  that  in  J!g,  285.  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  sessile^ 
as  in  the  other ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  certain  that  they  are  the  same 
species.  Price,  in  London,  It.  a  plant ;  or,  grafted  standard  high,  firom 
2s.  6d.  to  5*.  each.  At  BoUwyller,  dwarf  plants  are  50  cents  each ;  and  at 
New  York,  50  cents. 

m  6.  C.  TRiFLO^RUs  UHerit.    The  three-flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.    L'H£rit  Stirp.,  184. ;  Desf.  Fl.  AtL,  8.  p.  139.1 

Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  155. 
Sunonjime.    C  riuima  Four.  Act.  TohI.,  3.  p.  317. 
/ii^a«*«».    Clui.  Hist,  1.  p.  94.  t.Z.-,  Dub.,  t.5.  f.  452. ;  and 

fxxfig.  28a 

Spec.  Char. ,Sfc.  The  whole  plant  hairy.  Branches 
round.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate-elliptic. 
Flowers  axillary,  pedicellate,  terete,  and  some-  ^ 
what  racemose  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
{pec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.)     A  straggling  hairy 
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shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  the  south  of  Frsoce, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  BCauritania.  Introduced  in  1640,  and  lowering  m  June 
and  July.  It  is  frequent  in  ^rdens ;  and  plants,  in  the  London  nnrMries, 
are  charged  as  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  sometimes  grafted  standard 
high ;  but  neither  as  a  standard  nor  as  a  dwarf  is  it  of  great  duration. 


m  7.  C.  MO'^LLis  WiUd.    The  soft  Cytisus. 

Ident^catitm.    WlUd.  Bnam.  SappL.SL;  Dec  Prod., i.  |i.  154. ;  Doo's  MUL,«.  |i.l3& 
Spec.  Ckar.,  %e.    LnfleU  oManf,  cloUied  with  loft  doirn,  at  both  aid*  acate. 


, ,  _     LeafleU 

uaoally  In  thnen  Calyxes 


tiifid. 


A  thrub,  ttom 


aziUaiT, 
hoaSft. 


{Dee.  Prod.,il p.l5L) 
to  4  ft  high ;  introduced  in  1818,  from  what  country  U  unoectain,  and,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of 
CtxiAbnu. 

m  8.  C  PATTENS  L,    The  spreading  Cytisus. 
UenmcaHim.    Lia Syit  V^g., 555., acconUng to  L*HMt  Stiipi,  18i.i  De&  Prod., S.  pu  154. ;  Don's 

Sjfmm^meM,  C.  pendnllnus  £Ak  .RI  5layML.  S& :  OenfsU  tomentdaa  Polr.  Am.,  SL  pi  7191 ;  teftrtivm 
pUansZte. S^.,535.,  Broi,  Fk  Lmt^i.^A, butnotofCaT. 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c,  Branches  striated  and  pubescent.  Leaves  trifoliohite,  petio- 
late,*  the  upper  ones  siinple,  and  obovate,  as  are  the  leaflets;  covered  with 
closely  pressed  down.  Flowers  axillary,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate,  nod- 
ding. Pods  very  hairy.  (-Oiec-  Prod,,  it.  p.  154.)  A  native  of  Portugal ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  Introduced  in  1752,  and  flow- 
eriDj^  in  June  and  July.  A  v^  handsome  shrub,  not  so  common  in  col- 
lections as  it  ought  to  be.  Plants  are  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

m  9.  C.  GRANDiFLO^RUs  Dec.    The  great-flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.  De&  Prod.,  8.  n.  154. :  Don**  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 
S^nonifme.  S^rtium  grandlflbfun  Broi.  Ft.  Lm$.,  S.  pi  80. 
Spec.  Ckar.t  ^e.  Branches  angled,  nsuaUy  slafarous.  Leaves  petided.  grouped,  trilhUolate,  or,  in  many 

instances,  simple  Leaflets  and  simple  letf  ovate-lanoeolate ;  primary  leaflets  roondish.    Flowers 

lateral,  UDOO  pedicels,  solitary  or  * '"     * '""      "     ' 

habits  heoges,  hills.  rWer  sides,  aiw«  vv|i«c»,  m  x^wvuk 

4  It ;  flowering  In  June  and  July,    introduced  in  181& 


uroe  woolly  all  over.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.)    In- 
\  and  grows  there  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  < 


m  10.  C.  a^opa'rius  lAnk,     The  common  Broom. 

IdenHfieaUom.    Link  Enum.,  S.  p^ 841. : Dec.  Prod.,  Ip.  154. ; Don's  Mill, t.  p.  155. 

g^mom^meo.     Aodrtium  soopMum  iJnl  Ay.,  se&,  (Ed.  PI.  Dam.,  1 313..    S$mitk  Eng.  Mot.,  1399. ; 

Genista  joopirla  Lam.  Did.,  S.  pi  023.,  but  not  of  VilL ;  O.  hinOU  Memek  3£etk.JU. ;  OenM  k 

Balais,  ou  OenM  ccmmun,  P!r. :  gemeine  Pftlemen,  Oer. 
Emgraoiugf.    CBd^  Dan.,  t3li.;  Smith  EngL  Bot,t.l339.;  andeur;^.  S87. 

Sjpec.  Char.^  S^c.  Branches  angled,  glabrous.  Leaves 
petioled,  trifoliolate ;  the  uppermost  simple,  these 
and  the  leaflets  oblong.  Flowers  axillary,  pedicelled} 
solitary.  Legumes  pilose  at  the  margins.  {Bee. 
Prod.fi\.  p.  154.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  1 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  even  12ft.,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation;  a  native  of  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils,  throughout  Europe;  and  producing  its  fine  large 
yellow  flowers  in  fiiay  and  June.  The  roots  are 
straight,  and  penetrate  perpendicularly  to  a  great 
depth.  The  leaves  are  trifoliolate  or  simple;  the 
branches  numerous,  long,  straight,  angular,  dark 
green,  smooth,  and  tough.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
golden  vellow,  sometimes  tinsed  with  orange,  and  oc- 
casionimy  of  a  uniform  pale  lemon  colour :  they  are 
sQCceedcKl  bv  pods  above  an  inch  long,  black  when 
ripe,  and  each  containing  15  or  1 6  seeds.  The  flowers 
are'  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  the 
genus;  and,  were  the  species  not  so  common,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  considered  the  most  ornamental. 
yarieties. 

•    C.  8.  2  dlbus  Hort.  has  the  flowers  white,  or  of  a  very  pale  yellow. 

m  C.  s.  SJioreplcno  Hort.  has  flowers  slightly  double. 
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Wben  the  broom  ib  found  in  abundance  in  a  wild  state,  it  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  smoothness  or  hairiness  of 
the  pods.  Sometimes,  also,  the  calyx  takes  a  purple  tinse.  None  of  these 
varieties,  however,  are  in  cultivation,  except  tne  first,  which,  mdeed,  is  of 
little  value. 

Geography f  History,  Sfc,  The  broom  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  but  not,  as 
it  would  appear,  in  Russia,  At  great  elevations,  it  is  a  shrub  not  exceeding 
1  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  the  woods  of  Galicia  it  attains  a  timber-like  size, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  or  upwards.  In  Britain,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  1800  ft.  or  1900  ft.,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  as 
fkr  north  as  Suthertandshire. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  whole  pkmt  is  exceedinglv  tough,  and  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell.  Thoiu|ti  it  is  at  present  com- 
paratively neffiected,  yet  m  former  times  it  was  one  of  very  great  importance 
m  rural  and  domestic  economy.  The  branches  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle, 
and,  on  poor  gravelly  soils,  formed,  before  the  general  improvement  of  gra^ 
lands  which  Imis  taken  place  within  the  last  century,  the  principal  herbage. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  France  and  Spain,  it 
still  constitutes,  with  the  heath,  the  principal  wmter  food  for  store  sheep. 
In  Scotland,  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  ground  was  Ions  covered 
with  snow,  the  broom  was  cut,  and  carried  to  the  rarra-yards  and  8hec|>fQ4ds 
as  the  only  provender;  and,  though  it  is  not  readily  eaten  by  horses  and  cows, 
yet,  at  that  season,  they,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  fed  on  it.  Sheep,  at  all  seasons, 
eat  it  greedily.  The  branches  were  also  used  for  litter,  for  thatching  ricks 
and  houses,  and  for  making  fences  or  screens,  in  the  same  manner  as  reeds. 

One  of  the  principal  modern  uses  of  the  broom,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  is  to  form  brooms,  or  besoms,  for  which  purpose,  as  the  specific 
name  would  imply,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial.  In 
the  woods  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  more  especially  in  Galicia, 
where,  in  schistose  soils,  the  broom  attains  a  timber-like  sise,  tne  wood  be- 
comes an  object  of  value.  It  is  much  used  for  veneering,  from  being  finely 
veined ;  and  many  beautiful  little  articles  of  turnery  are  made  of  it.  The  most 
durable  of  all  stakes  for  .supporting  vines  axe  made  of  its  bnuu^es;  and  of  its 
twigs  ties  are  made  for  the  vine-dresser,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
The  branches  were  formerly  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  for  dyeing 
yellow;  and,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  5^)drtiumjunceum 
(see  p.  577.),  they  afford  a  fibre  which  may  be  spun  and  woven  into  a  \ery 
good  coarse  cloth.  An  excellent  paper  may  also  be  made  of  this  fibre.  The 
branches,  and  the  whole  plant,  useu  at  one  time,  in  France,  to  be  burned  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  from  wnich  a  potass  was  procured,  bv  Uxiviation  and  evapor- 
ation ;  the  coarsest  kind  of  which  was  sold  to  the  gUss-works,  and  the  finer 
kind  to  the  apothecaries.  In  Britany  there  are  extensiire  tracts  of  very  poor 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  upon  which  scarcely  any  thing  grows  but  the  heath 
and  the  broom.  These  are  r^ularly  pastured  by  immense  flocks  of  theeip ; 
and  the  tufts  of  broom,  which  here  and  there  grow  up  and  form  bushes,  are 
periodically  cut  down ;  and,  after  being  burned  on  the  spot,  their  ashes  are 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  manure. 

In  domestic  economy,  the  young  shoots  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute - 
for  hops  in  brewing  beer ;  and  the  flower  buds,  just  before  they  become 
yellow,  are  pickled  in  the  manner  of  capers. 

In  mei&cine,  the  tops  and  leaves  of  broom  are  purgative  and  diuretic;  and 
dropsical  patients  have  been  cured  by  tdung  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
green  broom  tops,  with  a  spoonful  of  white  mustard  seed,  every  morning  and 
evening.  Dr.  Cullen  gave  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  every  hour, 
and  cured  several  dropsies  with  it.  The  efficacy  of  the  broom  in  dropsies  is 
said  by  Sydenham,  Monro,  and  others,  to  depend  upon  the  alkali  contained 
in  the  plant. 
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7^  pruuipal  uses  of  the  broom  in  Britain«  in  plaQtations,  are  u  a  shelter  for 
game ;  and,  when  cut  down,  for  besoms,  fuel,  shelters  (that  is,  for  filling  in  hur* 
dies  or  railings  of  fences,  in  the  manner  of  reed-hnidles),  and  for  tiuOch  for 
ricks  and  cottages.  It  has  been  sometimes  sown  on  poor  exposed  soils,  in 
order  to  form  a  shelter,  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  plants  or  seeds  of 
timber  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as  fiirze  (see  p.  573.^  is  on  rich  soils ;  but, 
though  it  affords  shelter  to  the  tops  of  the  plants,  vet  it  exhausts  the  soil  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  do  them  more  harm  than  sood.  As  an  undergrowth,  to 
protect  game,  amoitt  trees,  whatever  may  be  toe  nature  of  the  soil,  it  doub^ 
less  exhausts  it,  ancTnaturally  checks  the  growth  of  the  trees.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  recommended  as  underarowth  where  game  is  considered  of  more 
value  than  timber.  In  ornamental  pTantatioBs,  it  forms  a  splendid  plant  when 
allowed  to  attain  a  htfp  size;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sometinies  grafted 
standard  high  on  C^tuus  (X.)  alplnus. 

Propagation  and  Cuiture.  The  broom  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  whicb, 
according  to  M.  Hartig,  retain  their  germinating  quality  for  a  very  long  time : 
some  that  he  kept  S5  years,  in  a  room  whidi  was  occupied,  having  eome  up  as 
well  as  new  seed.  Hence  fidds  that  have  lieen  many  years  in  pastore, 
when  broken  up  for  com,  sometimes  produce  abundaoee  or  younr  plants  of 
broom ;  or,  when  woods  have  been  grubbed  up,  or  even  the  surmoe  of  the 
ground  burned,  the  same  thing  has  happened.  {See  Gard,  Mag, ^j.p,  61,) 
The  seeds,  when  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  in  the  following  spring,  come 
up  in  part  in  the  June  following,  and  in  part  remain  in  the  ground  till  the 
next  April  or  May.  When  sown  as  a  shelter  for  game,  the  ground,  if  an 
open  field,  is  prepared  by  ploughing^  or,  if  among  trees,  by  digpng  in  patches, 
and  scattering  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  furse.  No 
fiEurther  culture  is  rcuquisite  than  pulling  out  the  larger  weeds  the  first  vear. 
Price  of  the  seeds,  in  London,  is  U.  a  pound ;  price  of  plants  of  C.  $,  ilbus, 
from  U.  ed.  to2s,ed.;  of  C,  t.  fibre  pleno,  2s.  6d, ;  at  New  York,  where  it  is 
called  Scotch  broom,  plants  are  37}  cents  each. 

$  iiL  Calyctkame  Link. 

Deriitaikm.    FkimiAato.acalTX.aBd  foNf,  a  cutting;  in  refcrenoe  to  Uieealyx,  Ui*iqi^ 
wtilch,  after  KHne  tuat,  itih  oH;  in  wueh  a  aoamner  ag  to  gtve  the  rrmaiwlrr  the  appcaxaaoe  ot 
being  cut  lound. 

Sect,  Char,  Calyx  campanulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  at  length  becoming 
truncate.  Pod  thickened  on  the  upper  suture.  Shrubs  with  spiny 
branches  and  yellow  flowers.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.) 

•  II.  C.  SFiNo^sus  Lam.    The  spiny  Cytisus. 

Ueni^lcatiom.    Lon.  Dlct.£.  piM?. ;  Dec.  ProdL,S.p.  151;  D<m*iUiU.»8.pil5& 

Arttm^yine.    iS^iAitiiim  fplnoenB  Lim,  Sp..  9S7. 

Emgraaimgt^    J.  Bauh.  Hiat,  LpL  S.i).376.,  icon.;  Loix  Icon., 5L  1 98L 

Spec  Char.,  Ac,  Branches  angled>  qjiny.  Leavei  trifoUolaie ;  leaflets  oborate-oblan.  LitnMs  per. 
AcUy  sBBOoth/  {Dee.  Prod.,  IL  pu  151)  Upon  bllb  and  tough  places  flrom  Penignan  to  Genoa,  in 
Conica,  and  in  the  Algerine  country,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  ftom  S  ft.  to  10  ft. ;  pcododng 
Its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.    It  was  introduced  in  159^  but  is  not  very  conunoii  m  Brttiib 

I    fiolwiliiwii 

•  12.  C.  LANi^GBRUs  Dcc.    The  wool-bearing  Cytisus. 

Ueni^fieaikm.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  151 ;  Don*s  MilL,  S^  p.  155. 

a^mfmmet.  Spkrtium  1anSnrumi)e<r.  PL  AtL,2.  pi  1S5l  ;  Calycfitome  ▼illdsa  LImk Smmi. ;  g^rtlm 
Tillbsnm  BraL  PL  Ims.,1u  p,  86.,  and  Pair.  Fcff.,  Sl  p.  fi07. 

Smee.  Ckar..  %e.  Branches  torowed,  spiny.  Leares  trilbliolate ;  leaflets  oboyate  elMptical.  IfiBis 
▼ery  haiiy  in  a  wooUy  nuumer.  (Ofc.  iVodL,  iL  pi  151) 

fl  C  JL  8  rigidut  Dec.    Spines  very  sbrong. 

itafcr^rftoa  TiM  species  laashnih,  between  9ft.  and  10ft.  Ugh,  wild  on  hills  aad  in  raugh  places 
in  Cenica,  Ciate,  the  Archipelago,  Mauxitaaia.  Qtbrsltar,  and  Postugsl :  producing  itf  yellow  fewers 
from  June  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1881,  out  is  not  common  in  coliectiens :  in  all  probability.  It 
ie  nollriDg  more  than  a  Tariety  ofthe  preceding  species. 
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PART  111. 


$  iv.    Tuboc^tisus  Dec. 

DeritHitioiL    From  iubmtt  a  tube,  and  egUtiu  i  in  reference  to  the  tubular  shaiie  of  the  calyx. 
SecL  Char,     Calvx  tubular,  with  the  apex  toothed-lipped.    Thornless  shrubs 
(Dec.  Prod^  u.  p.  155,) 

A.  Floweri  white  or  whitish.      « 

m  13.  C,  leuca'nthus  fValdst.  ei  KU,    The  white-flowered  Cytisus. 

IdentMeation.     WaldsC.  et  Kit,  8.  p.  141.  t  ISS. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  155. ;  Don*f 

Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 
Engravingt.    Bot  Bfag.,  t  li3&  \  and  our>^.  888. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  round,  and,  as  well 
as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence. 
Leaflets  elliptic  and  acute.  Flowers  at  the  points  of  the 
branches;  heads  of  flowers  bracteated  by  two  leaves.  (Dec, 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  155,)  A  shrub,  growins  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  in  Croatia,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1806j»  and  pro- 
ducing its  yellowish  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
is  very  ornamental,  and  well  deserves  a  place  among  other 
species  of  the  genus.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, U.  6d.  each.  288 
B.  Ftowert  purple, 

jfc  14.  C  PURPU^RBUs  Scop,    The  purp\e^fiowered  Cytisus. 

Jdent^ficaHtm.    Scopi  Cam.,  No.  905. 1 4& ;  Dec.  Prod.  SL  v- 155. :  Don*«  MIU^  8  p^  15A. 
Engrtnkkgs.    Jacq.  Autt.  Append.,  1 48. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  898. ;   Bot  Mag.,  t  1176. ;   and  our 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Stems  procumbent,  twiggy.  Leaves,  calyxes,  and  legumes 
'  glabrous.  Leaflets  oblong.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  short  pedicels. 
{D<m*8  M'dl.y  ii.  p.  156.)  A  procumbent  shrub,  a 
native  of  Camiola,  m  exposed  places.  Introduced  in  1 792, 
and  flowering  from  Ma^  to  August.  w  ^^q 
It  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  in  height,  but 
is  very  ornamental  on  rockwork,  or 
when  grafted  on  the  laburnum,  stand- 
ard high.  Of  all  the  different  species 
of  Cjrtisus,  when  grafted  standard 
high,  this  forms  the  most  graceful 
tree;  and  a  plant  of  it  covered  with 
its  purple  flowers,  placed  on  a  lawn, 
or  m  a  border  near  a  standard  of 
Genista  triquetra,  covered  with  its 
golden  yellow  flowers,  will  produce  a  very  striking 
effect,  rlants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6d.  each ; 
grafted  standard  high,  they  are  from  %g,  6d,  to  5s, :  at  Bollwyller,  they 
are  50  cents  each ;  and  for  two  years*  seedlings,  4  francs  foe  25. 

Variety, 

^  C,p.2  fibre  aJho  Hort.  has  tlie  flowers  of  a  pure  white.  There  is  a 
specimen  of  this  in  tlie  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and 
another  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Neill  at  Canon  Mills. 
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C.   Flo^oert  yellow, 
15.  C,  BLONGA^TUS  Waldtt,ei  Kit,    The  elongated  Cytisus. 

k.    Waldit  et  Kit.  Hung.,  S.  p.  80a  1 183. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155. ;  Don's  BfllL,  8.  p.  155. 
Waldst  et  Kit  Hung.,  t  IsT 

iS^ec.  Char,,  6fc,  Stems  erect.  Branches  elongated  and  round ;  young  ones 
hairy.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  wiSi  closely  pressed  hairs.  Flow- 
ers lateral,  usually  in  fours,  on  short  pedicels.  Calyxes  hairy.  {Dec,  Prod.^  vl 
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p.  155.)  A  Dative  of  Hiuttary,  in  woods,  where  it  prows  to  the  heWit  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  flowering  in  l£iy  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1804.  Price, 
in  London,  U.  6d.  each. 

m  16.  C.  M ULTiFLO^RUS  Lmdl,    The  many-flowered  Cytisos. 

Ueni^fieatioH.    LindL  Bot  Reg.,  1 1191. ;  Dont  Mill,  8.  |x  156l 
Sngniving.    lindLBoC  Ref.,  1 1191. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Stems  erect.  Branches  elongated,  terete,  younger  ones 
villous.  Leaflets  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  villous  benenth,  and  of  the 
same  colour  on  both  surfaces.    Flowers  usually  ternary.    Pedicels  about 

-  equal  in  length  to  the  petioles.  Vexillum  emarginate,  undulated.  (I}on*s 
MiU,,u,  p.  156.^  A  native  of  Europe,  growbg  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
3  ft.  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  in  cultivation  in  1800,  and 
appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 

m  17.  C,  falca'tus  Waldst.  et  Kit.    The  fAMe4ike'f>oddtd  Cytisus. 

Idenl0catkm.    Wakbt  eC  Kit  Hang.,  &>  964.;  Dec.  Prod.,  £.  p.  155. ;  Don*t  IfiR,  S.  pi  15& 
Engravingt.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 590. ;  midst  et  Kit  Hung.,  &  tSSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Stems  dedinate.  Branches  round  and  twi^ ;  the  young 
ones,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hau^  down.  Pe- 
tioles hfury.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  lateral,  and  on  short  peduncles. 
Calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  155).  A 
shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  h^h,  a  native  of  Croatia,  the  south  of  Kussia,  and 
Oalicia.  Introduced  in  1816,  and  flowering  from  June  to  .^^pgust  There 
are  plants  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.    Plants,  in  London,  are  Is.  6d.  each. 

m  18.  C.  AUSTRi^ACCs  L.    The  Austrian  Cytisus. 

Jdentifieaikm.  Lin.  Spi,  1048. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  15&  ;  Don**  ICiU., 

S.  p.lfi& 
Enmtingt.    Mill  Icon..  117.  f.  S. ;   PaU.  Itin.,  ed.  QaL.  1 100. 

Ca;  Jaoq.  Aiutr.,  t  2L ;  and  our  /g.  99L 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Stems  upright.  Branches  round 
and  twiggy,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  clothed 
with  closelv  pressed  strigose  pubescence.  Leaf- 
lets lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Flow- 
ers terminal,  somewhat  umbellate.  Calyxes 
uid  leffumes  rather  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156). 
Found  in  woods  and  rough  places  in  Austria, 
Upper  Italy,  the  Ukraine,  and  Siberia,  and 
growing  from  the  height  of  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1741,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2s.  6d.  each. 

Jt  19.  C,  supi^Nus  Jacq.    The  supine  Cytisus. 

IdenUficaHoH.    Jacq.  FL  Atutr.,  1. 1 90.}  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  156l  ;  Don't  HUL,S.  p^  156. 

Smmi^Mmet.    C  fotoides  Pour.  Act.  Tind.,  &  t  Sia 

ingravhtgt.    Clus.  Hift,  p.  96.,  Na  7.,  loon. ;  Jacq.  FL  Auftr.,  L  t  Sa ;  and  oar>i^.  992. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.     Stems  branched  and  decumbent.    Branches 
round,  anc^  when  young,  rather  haiiy ;  adult  ones  smooth. 
Leaflets  obovate,  hairy  beneath.    Flowers  2 — 4,  usually 
terminal  and  pedunculate.      Calyxes  and  pods  slightly 
hairy.   {Dec.  Prod.,n.  p.  156).     A  decumbent  shrub,  a    ^^  . 
native  of  Belgium,  Austria,  Pannonia,  Siberia,  Turkey,  ^^^ 
and  Dauphine,  found  both  on  exposed  hills,  and  in  sheU  '^ 
tered  busny  places.    Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with 
the  standara  reddish ;  and  are  produced  from  May  to 
August.     It  was  introduced  in  1755.    Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  l«.  6d.  each. 

m  20.  C.  HiRsu^Tus  L.    The  hairy  Cytisus. 

IdentMeaOtm.    Lin.  Sp.,  104S. :   Jacq.  Obs.,  4w  1 96. ;  Dea  Prod.  2.  pi  156. ; 
8m»oni/me9.    C.  fU|Anu«  BertoL  PL  Gen.^  but  not  of  lin. ;    C.  tnflbrtu  Lam. 
not  of  L*Hteit ;  C.  TournefortMfiM  LoiaeL  in  N.  Du  Ham,  5.  p.  157. 
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Sptc,  Ckcar,j  4^.     Stems  decumbent.    Branches  round  and  twiggy;  when 

Jroung,  hairy,  but  smooth  when  old.  Leaflets  ovate,  bairv  beneath/ Flowers 
ateral  on  very  short  pedicels,  aggregate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy.  {Dec, 
Prod,,  uL  p.  156).  Found  in  rugeed  places  from  Genoa  to  Hnngury.  In- 
troduced in  1739,  and  flowering  m>m  June  to  August. 

tt  21.  C.  CAPiTA^TUS  Jacq,    The  headed^istfm/  Cytisus. 

IdentificaHon.    Juq.  F1.  Auitr..  t  S3L :  Dec  Prod.  S.  p.  IM. ;  Don*s  MHI.,  8.  p.  ISB. 
Stmn^met.    C.  btrabtut  Lam.  I>fct,  i  p.  890. ;  C.  wplBiu  LAn  $p.,  lOiO. 
Sngraviag,    Lodii  Bot  Cab.,  1 4S7. 

Spec.  Char,,  fc.  Stems  and  branches  erect,  the  latter  hispid.  Leaflets  ovate- 
elliptic,  hairy.  Flowers  numerous,  and  forming  beads  at  the  points  of  the 
branches ;  biut  sometimes  lateral  in  the  autumn.  Calyxes  and  pods  cotered 
with  short  hairs.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  156.)  An  upright-growing  shrub,  from 
2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Found  wild  on  the  edges  of  woods  in  Burgundy,  Italy, 
and  Austria.  Introduced  in  1774,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Plants, 
in  London,  are  It,  each. 

m  22.  C,  cilia'tus  Wahtenb,  The  ciXiated-podded  Cytisus. 
Idauyicatiom.  Wahleob.  Fl  C«rp.»  S19. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pu  isa  ;  Don't  MUL.  8.  p.  15& 
S^c,  Char.,  ic  Stems  upright.  Branches  smooth  when  old,  but  when 
young,  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  with  closely  pressed 
hairs.  Flowers  approximate  in  threes,  at  length  lateral.  Pods  glabrous 
and  ciliatedT  ( jD^c.  Prix/.,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  h^h,  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  flowering  in  June  and  July;  and  intro- 
duced in  1817. 

M  23.  C,  POLY^TRicHus  Bteb.    The  many-haired  Cytisus. 

IdeutifieaUo».    BieU  FL  Tkur.  8uppl.,477.  i  Dec.  PnxL.S.  pi  ISS.;  Donli  Mill., 81  pulSfi. 

Spec,  Char.,  3fc,  Stems  declinate.  Branches  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate-iellip- 
tic.  Flowers  lateral,  usuallv  in  pairs,  pedicellate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy. 
(Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  156.)  This  shrub  is  found  in  pine  forests,  on  hi^ 
mountains,  in  Tauria;  and  De  Candolle  observes  of  it,  that  it  has  the 
hairiness  of  C,  capit&tus,  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  of  C  birsiktus,  and 
the  habit  of  C  supinus.  It  was  introduced  in  1818.  It  grows  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

$  V*  hoioldes  Dec. 

DerknUen,    Fttmloiot,  th9io^m,uiAeidos, appetranoe;  fttnn  Uie  general  memblaace  of  Ute ip*. 
dei  to  the  genua  Lbtxu.  ^^ 

Spec,  Char.f  Sfc.  Tube  of  the  calyx  short,  obconical ;  tbe  upper  Up  2-parted, 
the  lower  3-toothed.  Corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calvx.  ]Mbny-«temmed 
decumboit  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  few  flowers,  gen«ruly  capitate  and  ter> 
minal,  and  all  yellow.  (Dec,  Prod.,u,  p.  156.) 

Jk  84.  C.  AROK^NTBUs  L,    The  silvery  Cytisus. 

JdenHficaUtm.    Lin.  flpi,  104S.:  Deaf.  Att.,  8.  p.  1». ;  Dec  Prod,  8.  ^  15a  ;  Don't  IfUl.,  8.pu  157. 
Sjimmifme,    Lbtiia  arg«nteiia  ^rgH  ^  I«t.,  8.  p.  lia 
Ef^tning,    I<ob.  Icon.,  8.  p.  IL  £  8. 

Spec,  Char,,  j-c.  Stenn  decumbent.  Leaves,  calyxes,  corollas,  and  pods 
clothed  with  a  closely  pressed  silky  down.  Leaves  petiolate,  trifoliotate; 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.  Flowers  3—4,  produced  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  decumbent  8hrul>,  a  native  of  Camiola, 
the  south  of  France,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1739,  and  flowering 
in  August.  A  silky  silverv-looking  shrub,  from  the  prevalence  of  closely 
pressed  silky  down  over  afl  its  parts ;  noticed  in  the  specific  character,  and 
whence  it  derives  its  specific  name.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
\t.  6cf.  each. 
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-*  25.  C  calvci'nus  Bitb,    The  /org^-calyxed  Cytisus. 

Idemii/icmtiom.    BteU  FL  Tuur..  8.  p.  16&  ;  Dec.  PrwL,  fi.p.  157. ;  Doo't  MUL,  S.  p.  157. 
Sfmm^me.     C  |MUcifl6ru«  Wm.  Sp.,  S,  p.  119d 
iagrmwimg.    Lodd.  Bo(.  Catk  t  67& 

;S^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  ascending.  Leaves,  calyxes,  and  pods  somewhat 
hairy  from  spreading  down.  Leaves  trifoliolate  and  petiolate.  Leaflets 
roundish,  obovate.  Flowers  terminal,  from  2  to  8  together.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  157.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  with  trailii^  branches,  the  ends  of  which  grow 
upright;  found  in  stony  places  on  Mount  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1820, 
and  flowering  in  August. 

-*  26.  C.  NA^NUs  WUid,    The  dwarf  Cytisus. 

Ideni^aiiom.    Willd.  Enum.,  769  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  157, 
Eugramngs,     Wais.  Demi.  Brit,  t  81. ;  and  our^.  293, 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c  Stems  cylindrical.  Leaves  tri- 
foliolate, obovate,  clothed  with  strigose  pubes- 
cence beneath,  and  smooth  above.  Raceme 
terminal,  secund,  usually  4-flowered.  Calyx 
deeply  3-parted ;  hairs  on  the  stems  and  pe- 
duncles adpressed.  {Doit's  MiiL^  ii.  p.  157.) 
A  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Levant ; 
flowering  in  June  and  July,  Introduced  in 
1816.  This  is  a  beautiful  little  shrub  for  rock- 
work  ;  and  if  planted  in  dry  sandy  soil,  covered 
with  broad  flat  stones  to  retain  the  moisture 
during  the  hot  weather  of  July,  it  will  continue 
flowering  during  the  whole  of  that  month,  and 
produce  abundance  of  seeds;  which  may  be 
sent  to  any  distance  in  the  pods. 

§  vi.  Chron&nthus  Dec. 

Deritfation.  From  cArono,*,  a  year,  and  etnikos^  a  flower;  applied  to  this  section  becauae  the  petala 
renuun  aUached  to  the  calyxes  all  the  year. 

Sect,  Char.  Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  bifid,  and  the  lower  one  trifid ;  lobes 
acute,  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube.  Petals  permanent.  Legume  oval, 
much  compressed,  2-seeded.  {Dec.  Prod./ii.  p.  157). 

A  27.  C.  ORIENT  A 'lis  Lou.     The  Oriental  Cytisus. 

Ident^caikm.     Loii.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  156.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 

SiffumjfTne.     C.  orientUi»,  &c.  Gerard  and  Faii,  Herb. 

Engraving.     Pluk.  Phyt,  t  31.  f.  3. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(c.  Stems  erect,  hairy.  Leaves  almost  leMile,  trifoliolate.  hairy  j  leaflets  linear,  acute. 
FlowerB  large  and  jrcUow,  subtcrminal,  on  short  p«dictrl>,  and  few.  The  flowers  and  pods  are  both 
glabrou.9.  Calyx  hairy,  more  5-cIeft  than  bilabiate.  Dec.  ProdL.  ii.  p.  157.)  A  shrub,  from  2  ft, 
to  3  ft  high,  a  native  of  the  Levant.  Introduced  m  1818,  and  producing  it«  large  persistent  yeUow 
floweri  in  June  and  July. 

App,  i.     Hardy  Species  of  Cytisus  not  yet  introduced. 

Though  we  believe  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cytisuses  de- 
scribed by  botanists  are  mere  varieties,  and  that  some  of  the  sorts  are  mere 
names  copied  by  one  botanist  after  another,  an  unavoidable  practice  in  the 
progress  of  science ;  yet,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  add  the  following  descrip- 
tions, that  the  plants  may,  if  possible,  be  brought  together,  and  studied  in  the 
same  garden. 

C.  arb^reut  Dec  ;  Spftrtium  arbbreum  De^.  Atl.^  2.  p.  131.  t  177. ;  Genista  pendula  Poir.  Voy.^  2. 
afOS.  Brmnchc*  striated  and  glabrous.  Leaves  i>eUolated ;  leaflets  ubov ate,  clothed  with  fine  pu- 
tmcaocc beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  aggregate,  pedicellate,  and  nodding.  Pods  clothed  with  closely 
pfMicd  tUky  down.  A  shrub.  8  ft,  to  lOlt.  high,  with  a  trunk  about  the  thicknetuf  of  a  man's  arm. 
{Dec-  Prod.t  ii.  p.  154.)     Found  in  valleys  near  Algiers,  by  I>esfontaines. 

C  fVitdcni  Figiani,  Pi.  Dalm.  ex  Hot.  Zeit.t  Jan.  1830,  p  5±  Upright  Leaves  stalked,  and  dis- 
pMcd  in  threet ;  leaflets  elliptic,  entire,  wedge-shaped  at  the  bate,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex,  smooth. 
Flowers    in   terminal  racemes,  stalked,  pyramidal,  and  straight.     Pedicels  hairy.    I'alyxe*  cam- 

K nutate,  -S-lobed  ;  lobes  edged  with  down.     Corolla  glabrous,  but  the  keel  clothed  with  silky  hairs. 
id  glabrous  and  p<rintetl.     An  upright-growing  shrub,  from  2  ft  to  4  ft,  high  ;  a  nativeof  Dalmatia, 
in  wooda  and  on  mounts.     The  flowers  are  yellow  and  fragrant  {Don^s  Miil.,  ii.  p.  155.,  adapted.) 
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C  dlbi«bu  Daa  Sterna  craet  Bnmchca  nmnd,  agntding,  and  nUhcr  gUbcouai  LeaBeU  obloiM, 
pubcic«nt  beoMth,  at  well  m  the  calyzea.  Flowen  white.  axUUry,  ucually  inthreei*  fooCiUlked: 
Calyx  with  both  Ilm  entire  Ovanr  puocwcpt  A  native  of  the  aoath  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 
iDec.  Prod.,  li  1550 

C.  Hfi&nu  L'Hteit  Stint..  ISi.,  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  3.  p.  52.,  Waldat  et  Kit  Hunc.,  S.  pi  les.  M. 
Du  Ham..  5.  t  i5.  £  fi. ;  C  aup^nut  Jaeq.  Ft  Amtr,,  1. 1.  Sa ;  C.  hinlitiu  Qm«L  Si.,  4^  p.  17.  t  & 
f.  S. ;  C  hin&tui  and  C.  luplnua  Bieb.  FL  Tamr.  ex  Stew,  in  iMt. ;  C  macroapteiniM  Ben  im  Lilt. 
Sterna  dlilbae.  Btandiea  round,  and,  ai  well  at  the  leavea,  rather  downy.  Leafleta  oblong.lanoeolatfc 
Flowen  on  ahort  pedundea,  azillarr,  and  uauaiiy  in  pair&  Calyxea  and  poda  dothed  with  cloae 
ailky  down.  A  natire  of  Auatria,  Pannooia,  Podoll^  Ttairia,  and  Siberia.  (Dee.  Fnd.,  U.  p.  155.) 
The  namea  of  C,  hiraHtua  and  C  auplnua  appear  to  bare  been  conAiaed  togeikber,  and  both  applied 
fay  botaniata,  not  only  to  thb  phint,  but  to  othera.  (See  pi  599l) 

cL  8«Uter  lin.  F1L  SuppL,  a25.,  haa  the  branchea  and  leevca  gbhraua;  and  the  ieeSeU 

Cb.S  mbtpMtcau  Dec  haa  the  branchea  rather  hoary,  more  diffliae,  aoraewhat  apineaoeat 
at  the  apex.    Native  of  Naplea  and  Hungary.  inkL) 

in  Litt     Sterna  aaoending.    Branchea  round,  hairy.    Lealleta  obOTate.  glabrooa 
Flowcra  axillary,  €~d»  pedicellate.    Calyxea  hairy.    Native  of 


C.  ter&Umu  Kit  in  Litt 
irtM>ve,  and  rather  hairy  1 

'"       -^rodAx., 

■•  TT  Jld.  8pcc..&  pi  110X  Stem  procumbent,  auflVuticoae.  Leavea  petlolate,  3-leafleted , 
ng.lanceolate,  ailky.  Flowera  uaually  at  the  enda  of  the  branchea.  Fnda  oblong,  and 
lative  of  Oalicla.  {Bee.  Prod.,  il.  pi  156.^ 


Hungary.  {Dee.  Frod.A\.  p.  155.) 
a  pifiNir^iv  Wind.  Spec.  ' 


hairy.    A  native  of  Oalicla.  (Z 


5.). 


C  p&tMeua  Wllld.  Spec,  S.  p  liSO.,  exclualveof  the  aynonyme  of  TMim. ;  C  ptetlcua  bumiAaua 
m4gno  fibre  Tomm.  Cor.,  44. ;  haa  aacendingAirrowed  branchea,  which  are,  like  the  leaTea,p«beacent 
Leerea  with  three  eUiptic  obtuae  leaflets.  Baoemea  of  flowen  erect  and  terminal  Calyxea  rilloua. 
A  ahrub,  a  native  of  Pontua.  aa  la  implied  by  the  apedfle  name.  Willdenow,  however,  givea  quite  a  diC 
ferent  deacxintion  of  C  ponticua,  which,  according  to  him,  la  allied  to  Adenodupua  huptoicua, 
and  haa  round  branchea.  not  ftirrowed ;  and  obovate  leafleta,  not  dllptlc  {Dec.  Prod.,  ti.  p.  157.) 

C.  oatidoeem  Loia  in  N.  Du  Ham..  »p.  15L  The  whole  plant  la  clothed  with  ailky  hoary  puhea- 
cence.  Leavea  trIfoUolate ;  leafleta  iineaPK)blong.  Racemea  fiew.flowered  and  terminal.  Calyxea 
short,  campanulate,  caneaoent,  5.tootbed.  Country  and  legumca  unknown.  {Dee.  Prod.,  11.  p.  157.} 
There  are  aevend  planta  bearing  thia  name  at  Syon,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  aame  aa  the 
apeeiea  here  deacribed. 

C  ttfHeianu  Lola,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5i  p.  151 ;  C.  afticknua  hlndtua  anguatifbliiia  Toum.  ItuL, 
648.  Branchea  erect,  hairy.  Leavea  trilbUolate,  with  petiolea ;  leafleta  linear  and  pilose.  Flowen 
atalked.  In  terminal  umbda.  Calyx  hairy,  hardly  aborter  than  the  corolla.  A  native  of  the  north  of 
AMca.    ThU  plant  la  aald  to  be  allied  to  Adenocirpua.  {Dee.  Prod..  iL  pi  157.) 

C  mroekrtu  Link  Enum.,  8.  pi  941. ;  Spirtium  proc^rum  WUid.  Smum.,  718.  Branchea  round  and 
striated.  Leavea  lanceohtte  and  downy.  Flowen  aoUtary  and  axillary.  Poda  hairy.  A  ahrub,  a 
native  of  PortUttL  (Dec.  iVoA,  IL  pi  157.) 

C.  ? ^nfcnwBurm.  FL  Ind.,  pi  I63i  1 51. 1 1. ;  5p&rtlum  p^nioum  WUU.  An, 3. p.98L  ;  haa  the 
branches  upright  and  apreading :  both  the  branchea  and  the  leavea  are  finely  pubeacent  Leavea 
trifoliolate,  with  footatalka ;  leafleta  linear,  th^oae  In  the  middle  being  twice  the  length  of  the  othen. 
Racemea  eumgated  and  looae.fiowcred.  oppoaite  the  leaves.  OvarvviUoua.  A  ahrub,  a  native  of 
Penia,  with  nearly  the  haUt  of  Indig6liera  paoraleiildea ;  and,  irthe  atamena,  aa  ia  auipected,  an 
diadelphoua,  it  ia  certainly  referable  to  Indigfifera.  {Dec.  Prod.,  IL  p.  157.) 

App.  ii.     Hal^hardy  Species  qfCytisus. 

CoroHfimu  L.,  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  155i  Daa*a  MiU.,  2.  pi  155.,  Bot  Reg., 
t  18L  Bot  Cab.,  1 76L  and  our>^.  891,  to  a  Tenerlflb  ahrubu  with  white 
fiowers,  cultivated  in  gxeeivhousea  ainoe  176%  and  flow    ' 
May.  It  growa  to  the  height  of  ftom  4ft.  to  6  ft.  s  and,  ai 
—  '"  'I  found  on  mountaina.  It  is  probably  halCnardy. 


flowers,  cultivated  in  gxeeivhouses  sinoe  176%  and  flowering  in  April  and 

ly.  Itgrowstotheheightof  ftom4ft  to6ft.|and,as,lnKsnatlve 
.  jj  It  la  found  on  mountaina.  It  is  probably  halChardy. 
C.  jNUNdHT  Poir.,  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  157.,  Doni  BTilL,  8.  pi  157.,  U  a  naUve 


of  the  Canarles,growlng  to  the  heCrht  of  8  ft  or  S  ft.,  and  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  Oeniste  Anifblia,  of  which  it  Is  probably  only  a  variety. 
«   — ^ w._».  "-lum     j^  -  «--      -  -.^^^ .- ...    — 

ntkbium 


C.  mibtgenm  link.  Enum^  &  p.  84a ;  Spirdum  nublgehum  Ait.'  HorL 
Kew.,  &  p.  1& ;  &  suuranftUum  Lkm,  Ftt.  Smppl.,  S19. ;  Cytltus  fktaans 
Lam.  DM. ;  has  the  fiowen  flagrant  It  is  a  native^of  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riflh,  and  was  introdueod  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  It  ia  In  the  nuraery  of 
Meaars.  Young,  at  E^Moan.  and  flowered  with  them  ia  May,  1835. 

C.  braeteolituM  Hort  with  racemea  of  golden  yenowjpowerfliUy  flragnnt 
flowers,  C  tetragouSeladui  Hort  alao  fragrant,  and  C.  raeembem  Hort, 
are  all  Canary  and  Teneriflb  apedea,  whldi  have  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Webb,  and  have  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Meaara.  Young  and  Penny,  at 
Mllford,  near  Godalmlng.  The  Canary  Isles  appear  to  be  rid)  in  species  of 
this  genua ;  and  aa  most  of  the  kinds  brought  Arom  that  country  are  not 
only  very  bandaome,  but  fraarant,  they  will  probablv  prove  vahiatde  addi- 
tlona  to  our  green-houaea  and  oonaervatlve  walla.  Whenever  a  new  apedaa 
of  the  (^laus  la  introduced  flram  the  warmer  parte  of  the  old  worU,  It  ought 
to  be  tried  firat  in  a  greenJiouae,  or  in  a  ooM-pit  or  frame  It  will  soon,  In 
all  probability,  ripen  seeds,  ttcm  which  plante  may  be  raised,  and  tried  dther 
at  the  base  of  a  conservauve  wall,  or  on  a  bank  of  dry  sandy  soil,  coveted 
with  large  stones. 

App.  Hi.     Anticipated  hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  qfCytisus. 


The 


seeds  of  a  number  of  apeclea  of  CftiMUM  have  been  collected  in  Teneriffb  and  the  Canarr  IsIm 


wuv^  nui,  mm  urn  hvimhs/   m««    lbsu,  t^u^H«ClW^  O*  IIVW  |    BIIU  UIIM  aQail 

tato  this  genua,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ia  already  auflldently  confiuedL 
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Genus  IX. 


ADENOCA'RPUS  Dec.   The  Adenocarpus.     Lm.  Sjfgt.  Monad^lphia 

Dedindria. 


IdaU^ficaHom.    Dec.  FL  Tt. 
DerimUon.    Fraat  adgn^M. 
pedicdlate  gUodi. 


,6§0.',Uhg.Mim.,6.i  Prod ,  S.  pi  15B. ;  I>M*h  MUL,  91  pi  157. 
Modkirpai,  fruit;  in  refeicooe  to  the  IcgumM  bdof  bnei  w 


DescriptioTiy  S^e.  Shrubs,  haying  very  divergent  branches ;  trifoliolate  leaves, 
that  have  petiolar  stipules,  folded  leaflets,  and  are  usually  grouped ;  and  yellow 
flowers  upon  bracteolate  pedicels,  and  disposed  in  termiDai  racemes.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  Natives,  chiefly,  of  Europe,  which  require  the  same  cul- 
ture as  (T^tisus ;  from  which  genus  most  of  the  species  have  been  separated. 

•  1.  A.  HisPA^Niccs  Dec,    The  Spanish  Adenocarpus. 

MaU^fieaiUm.    Dec  FL  Yt.  SoppL,  549. ;  IA9,  M<m.,  & ;  Prod.»  8.  pi  158. :  Donl  MilL.  1  pi  15a 
S^ntmgme$,    cytimit  hlapAnicaa  Lam.  INet,  8.  pi  MS. ;  C  oniisfrtae  XWriC  SUrp^  m.  If.  Dm 
Ham.,  5.  fL  140. 

Spec,  Char.^  S^c,  Calyx  glandulose  and  villose ;  lower  lip  with  three  ec^ual 
s^ments,  that  are  barely  longer  than  the  upper  lip.  Branchlets  hairy. 
Flowers  grouped.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  158.)  A 
shrub,  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  shady  and  moist  places  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  {Dec)  Introduced  in  1816,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

m  2,  A.  iNTERMB^ius  Dec.    The  intermediate  Adenocarpus. 

fdaUifieaikm^pee,  Prod,  &  p^  158. ;  DodJ*  Mia,  2.  p.  15BL 


Agravini 


Cftinu  compUdktiu  Brvt  FL  Lm$., «.  pi  i 
Glut.  Hilt,  1.  pi  M.  f.  1. ;  mdoarM  «95i 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Calyx  pubescent ;  pubescence  glandu- 
lated ;  the  middle  of  the  three  segments  of  die  lower 
lip  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  side  onen,  and  than  the 
upper  lip.  Branchlets  rather  villose.  Flowers  rather 
distant.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny  gravelly  places  in  Portugal 
and  Old  Castile,  and  Mount  Sender,  in  Sicily,  and  of 
Mongiana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  shrub,  4  ft. 
high,  hd  cultivation  in  British  ourdens;  but  the  year  of 
its  introduction  is  unknown.  It  produces  yellow  flow- 
ers from  May  to  July.  This  is  a  very  handsome  spe- 
cies, and  one  that  is  much  admired  for  its  fine  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  in 
a  dry  soil,  ripen  abundance  of  seeds. 

m  3.  A.  PARviFoYius  Dec.    The  small-leaved  Adenocarpus, 

UentifieaUmi.    Dec  Ug.  M«m.,  &,  and  Prod,  SL  p.  15& ;  Demi  Mia,  8.  pi  158.   , 
Swwmmfut.    Cf^ma»  panrlfbUui  N.  Da  Ham ,  5l  p.  147..  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  pi  24&,  ' 
exdusive  of  the  •rnonTmca;  CffAMxa  ^^wAiAtiM  VBirU.  Stirp.,  184:  CyUnu 
compliclitiu  Dee.  ft  Fr.,  So.  S88L  ;  SjpArtium  complicitum  Lois.  Fl.  GaU.,  441 
Bngra9iag$.    S.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  47.  f.  1. ;  and  omjig.  S96. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent,  with  glandulous 
pubescence ;  the  central  segment  of  the  lower  lip  longer 
than  the  side  segments,  and  much  exceeding  the  upper  lip 
in  length.  Brancnes  gl8i)rous.  Flowers  distant.  Standard 
pubescent.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny 
heaths  in  the  west  of  France.  A  shrub,  between  9  ft.  and 
10ft.  high.    Branches  whitish.  (i>tfc.) 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


PART  III. 


m  4.  A,  tblonb'ksis  Dec,    The  Toulon  Adenocarpus. 

Ideni&leatioiL     Dm.  FL  Fr.  Suppl.,  64.»  L^  Mte..  &,  Prod., 
fi.  p.  15&  i  Don'i  Mia,  S.  p.  lis. 

Dm   Hnm.^  &  p^   155. ;  Atlrtiain  compUcktum   Gonan  Iferf. . 
MouMp.,  S5a,  adtttire  of  the  •ynonyiiMk 
Engramngi,    N.  Du  Ham.,  &  t  47.  f.  2.  i  and  our/y.  897. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Calyx  not  glandulose,  pubes- 
cent; the  smnents  on  the  lower  lip  nearly 
equal,  exceeding  a  little  the  upper  lip  in  length. 
Branches  almost  glabrous.  Flowers  distant. 
Standard  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.) 
A  native  of  sterile  places  and  heaths  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Cevennes,  in  Provence,  and  in 
Rome.  A  shrub,  between  «ft.  and  4  ft.  high. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  British  gardens;  where,  when  judiciously 
treated,  it  will,  owing  to  the  moisture  of  our  dimate,  attain  double  the 
height  that  it  does  in  the  south  of  France. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Adenoc&rpm. 

A.  J^tmhen»\dm  CkaU,  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  15^ ;  Oenftu  vlwftta  WUId. ;  Is  a  naUre  of  Tmerifl^  <« 
dadiTttf  M  60O  ft.  aboT»  the  level  of  the  tea.  Introduced  tn  1815,  and  flowering  frem  April  to  JuK. 
It  U commonly  kept  In  frame*;  but,  tn  a  dry,  airir,  and  vet  ibeltered  tttuatkm.lt  wUldoabUett 
stand  the  open  air.    It  to  usually  oonftmnded  in  gardens  with  A.  fotloUsus ;  flrom  which  it  diflhrs  In 

A.&ioLtu$  Dec,  Cjtlsus  foUolbsus  Ait,  is  a  native  of  the  Great  Canary  Island.  Inti«Mlue«d  in 
laSO  ;  and  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  oold-pits  and  flrames ;  flowering  ttom  May  to  July. 


Genus  X. 


u 


ONO^NIS  L,    Thb  Restharrow.    Lin,  Sytt.  Monad%hia  Dedindria* 

Jdemtifieatim.    Lin.  Gen..  Ma  889. ;  Um.  lH,  L  6Ui  i  Dae.  Prod.,  8.  pw  IfiBL ;  Don*s  MUI.,  8.p^  lA 
S^mm^met.    Aniinh  and  ^itrix  Mceneh  MetJL,  157.  and  158l  ;  Arr^ta-boKuf,  or  BugranCk  F^, ;  Han- 

echel,  Oer. 
DerioaiUm.    Said  to  be  from  oiioe,  an  ass ;  beeauaeonly  eases  woaM  feed  upoa  m  prickly  a  yiant. 

Restharrow  is  a  corruption  of  mmt,  that  is,  stop,  karrcw ;  from  the  long  and  de^y  seated  roots 

opposing  a  serious  impediment  to  the  plough  or  harrow. 

Detcripiian,  Suffniticose  plants,  with,  mostly,  trifbliolate  leaves ;  and  axillary 
flowers,  that  in  some  are  nedicelled,  and  in  some  sessile;  and  yellow,  pur- 
plish, and  red,  or,  rarely,  white.  The  peduncle  Is,  in  many  instances,  fuminied 
with  an  awn,  which  is  die  petiole  or  an  abortive  floral  leaf.  (Dec.  Prod.,n, 
p.  158.)  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Most  of  the  species  we  have  enu- 
merated may  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants;  but,  being  technically  sutflru- 
ticose,  we  considered  it  proper  not  to  omit  them.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
rockwork  or  flower-borders,  on  account  of  their  lively  flowers,  some  of 
which  are  red,  or  reddish  purple ;  colours  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  lig- 
neous Leguminfkceas,  by  far  tne  greater  part  of  which  have  jrellow  flowers. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division,^  and  will  grow  in  any 
soil  that  is  tolerably  drv.  According  to  Phny  and  Dioscorides,  the  shoots 
of  Ononis  are  eaten  pickled  in  brine,  and  the  leaves  are  applied  to  ulcers,  bk 
modem  times,  it  is  considered  to  be  slightly  aperient  and  diuretic. 

m  1,0,  FRUTico^A  L,    The  shrubby  Restharrow. 


i.    Lin.  Sn.,  lOia ;  Dee.  Prod.,  8. >  167. ;  Don's  MUU  9.  pi  160. 
N.  Du  Ham,,  1.  t  fiS. ;  MIU.  loon.,  t.  $& ;  Hot  Mag.,t  317. ;  and  our^.  8B6w 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Shrubby.  Leaves  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate, 
serrated.  Stipules  connate  into  one,  sheathing,  and  4^wned;  and,  in  the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  plant,  occup^ng  the  places  oi  leaves  which  are 
absent.   Pedicels  3-flowered, disposed  in  a  raceme.  (Dec.  Trod.,\\,  p.  161.) 
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Variefy. 

A  O.  /  2  ndcrophjfUa  Dec.,  O.  fruticdsa  ilfio.— Leaf- 
lets smally  oboTate,  and  serrated.  (Dec.)    The 
species  is  a  native  of  sunny  places  in  the  Alps 
of  Gallo-provincia,  Dauphin^,  Sec. ;  the  variety  of 
the  mountains  of  Aragon.  (Dec,Prod,^u,p.\6\.) 
Introduced  in  1680.     A  shrub  not  unfirequent 
in  botanic  gardens,  and  sometimes  growing  to 
the  height  of  4  ft.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  species 
worth  planting  in  an  arboretum.    It  prclduces 
Its  purplish  red  flowers  in  May  and  June.  There 
is  something  remarkabty  singular  and  attractive 
in  all  the  shrubby  spjeaes  of  the  genus  Ondnis ; 
and  this  variety  certainly  belong  to  one  of  those 
species  which  are  most  deserving  of  cultivation. 
Under  favourable  cirdumstances  it  has  exceeded 
6  ft.  in  height,  flowering  abundantly.    Price  of 
plants,  in  London,  U.  6^  each. 

Ji  2.  O.  ROTUNDiFo^iA  L.    The  round4eaved  Restharrow 

EtigrmHm.  Jaoq.  FL  Austr.  Append.,  t  46l  ;  Lam.  IB.,  t  6I&  ; 
A«o  Syit.  97. ;  M«Bt.  t  11.  f.  1. ;  Hayoe  AbUkL,  t  19&  ; 
Bot  Mag.,  t  3SK. ;  and  our  Ar-  899. 
^pee.Ckmr.,  ^  LeaTet  trifbliolate ;  leaflets  orate,  and  toolbed. 
FMfaiiicles  S  flowered,  and  without  bractcas.  {Dec.  Prod.,  IL 
**•  ^?K  ^  °^^®  °'  "•  Pyreneei,  and  of  the  Alps.  A  shrub^ 
under  S  ft.  Introduced  in  1570,  and  producing  Ha  porpllah 
red  flowers  ftom  Bfay  to  September. 
Fmriety. 

O.  r.  ^ariuiia  Dec^Peduncle  bearing  3  flowen,  bearded. 
^J?.*",.^  ^^  •«'  Pyrenees  {Dec.  Prod.,  IL 

p.  161.}  Though,  perhaps,  thb  is  as  much  eotUled  to  be  treated  as  a  betbaccoas  phnt 
as  a  Ugneous  one,  yet  U  is  highly  ornamental,  and  deserree  a  place  oa  erery  roek- 
work,  and  in  every  flower-boider. 

M  3.  O.  (r.)  tribractba^a  Dec,  The  three-bracted-<M(/y«if(/  Restharrow. 

UemUfteatian.    Dec.  Ft  Fr.  Supp.,  55S. ;  Dec.  Prod., «.  p.  161. ;  Don's  Mill,  SL  ^  160. 

Si^mmifmes.    0.  rotundlfbUa  Lm.  8p.,  ed.  2.,  pi  1050.,  exclusiTe  of  the  synonymea. 

^^^  ^^*^*  ^  Shrubby.  Leaves  trifolioUte ;  leafleto  ovate,  toothed.  Peduncles  usually  S.floweKd. 
Calyx  tarat^eatod.  with  3  leave*.  (Doit'#  MUL,  U.  p.  160.)  Its  native  country  is  not  known  with 
OCTtaintv.  but  it  is  reputed  to  be  Carinthia.  Is  not  the  kind  identical  with  0.  rotundifblia?  IDee 
Prod.,  a  p.  161.)  Introduced  in  1800 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1|  ft.  or  <  ft.,  and  nrodudng  ita 
pink  flowen  from  ICay  to  July. 

Ji  4.  O.  iVA^Rix  Dec,    The  Goat-root  Restharrow. 

lOO&i  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  %.  p.514;  Dec.  Prod.  8. 

1.  158. 

^       _  -^ —iMeendiMetk.,lB^ 

Emgrmoimgs.    Mill  Icon.,  t  57. }  Bot  Mag.,  1 989. ;  and  ouT>^g.  300. 

^'^^fi"^'*  ^  SuArutioose,  pubescent ;  pubescence  viscose.  Leaves 
trifoliofate;  leaflets  oblong,  serrated  at  the  tip :  the  uppermost  leaves, 
insome  instances,  simple  Stipules  adnata  to  the  petiole,  ovaUIanceoUte 
PttUceb  Uflowered,  awned.  {Dec.  Prod.,  \l  p.  159.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
insunny  places,  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Introduced  in 
16KJ,  and  producing  iu  yeltow  flowers  from  June  to  August  De  Can- 
doUe  hu  describedf  two  forms  of  this  species :  one  wiUi  the  standard 
plain  yellow,  the  other  with  the  standard  yeUow,  itNaked  with  red : 
the  last  Is  the  0.  ptfniguls  ot  Un.  Sp.,  1009L,  and  of  our  HoriuB  Briim^ 
«frtw,Nal756L  This  species  seldom  exceeds  18  in.  in  height  in  a  wild 
■tate,  or  S  ft.  in  a  state  of  culture.  In  British  gardens,  thU  species  is 
very  eommonly  faitniduced  in  collections  as  a  hetteceous  plant:  and 
▼»y  propoivscL  because,  practically  speaking,  all  plants  technically 
Ugneoitt,  which  do  not,  in  a  sUte  of  cultivation,  exceed  the  height  of 
1ft  or  2  ft,  mav  with  propriety  be  called  in  to  increase  the  number  oTspe. 
des  which  can  be  planted  together  and  treated  as  herbs.  It  woukl  surely 
be  ridiculous  to  omit  tmn  herbMieons  coDecttons  thyme,  hyssop,  asge, 
•f51f~''  !f t*!?** J'***"^*^^  ™*  wormwood,  MNithemwood.  iberis, 
jS2!?^""*^*lf"**i**  ^•^"•^  heeths,  and  a  great  many  othks  tiwt 
S£r-5?  "«??on«df  merely  because,  not  dying  down  to  the  ground 
VSV^!^^^'**  conrtderwi  by  botaniati  as  ibnibe,  and  ooaaequcntiy 
it  for  introdUfCtioo  into  < ^— —  * 


JdemiUcaikm.     Lia  Sp.,  1« 
p.f».i  Don*feMUL,2.p.] 
^jpwowyyg.    .^trix  pinguu  I 


OtMOM/fllte. 

JBmgmimgi 
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I  5.  O.  ARENA^RIA  Dec. 


The  sand  Restharrow. 

I  Dec  Prod.,  fi.  p.  15B.  i  Donli 


IdeMeaikm.    Dec.  Cat  Horl  Mompi,  12&  i  ¥\.Tt.  Suppl.,  p.  551. 

Syttmjlme.    Jnbnia  fplnit  (Aran  IfttM  minor,  tf^fii.  BoL,  SI. 

5per.  Glor.,  te.  A  branchy  plant,  suflhitkoM  at  the  baae.  Brancbet  clothed  with  cfamniy  pobceonice. 
Learee  divided  into  three  llnearmUoiig  lerrated  leafleU  Pedioeli  l.flowcrcd,  ahoiter  than  the 
leaves,  and  hardly  awneil.  The  itandanl  yellow,  and  not  streaked.  {Dee.  Prod.,  IL  dl  159.)  A 
native  of  sandy  places  on  the  coast  near  Montpelier.  Introduced  In  1819.  From  half  a  foot  to  1  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  In  June  and  July. 

jk  6.  O.  CBNi'siA  L.    The  Mount  Cenis  Restharrow. 

IdttHifioaHom.    Lin.  BCant,  967. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  161. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  8.  p.  160. 

Symmyme.    O.  ctigthXM  MUL  Did. 

EmgroBimg.    AO.  FL  Fed.,  Na  117S.  tiaf.fi. 

Spec  Char.,  ^.     A  manyatemroed,  tulted,  prostrate,  glabrous  plant,  suffhitioose  at  the  base. 

LeaTes  palmately  trifollolate ;  leaflets  cuneated,  and,  like  the  stipules,  serrated.  Peduncles  Kflov. 

ered,  without  an  awn,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.    A  native  of  rocky  places  In  the  Alps  of  Pro. 

▼ence,  Dauphin^  and  SaTov.    {Dee.  ProdL,  II  p.  161.}    Introduced  In  17592  and  produdDg  its 

pink  flowers  in  June  and  July.    It  rarely  exceeds  1  ft  in  height 

Farietv. 

tt.  O.  c.  2  aubaristita  Dec.,  the  0.  cenfsiaof  Aato  %is.,  Ma  674.,  Is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  has 
each  peduncle  Aimished  with  a  kind  of  awn.    It  Is^rather  more  tender  than  the  species. 

M  7.  O.  araoonb'nsis  Atto,    The  Aragon  Restharrow. 

Asso  Syn.  Axr.,  96.t&i:fi;  Dec  F1.  Fr.  SuppL,  pc5flS.;  Dec.  Prod.,  fi.pclseLi 


Identificatim. 

Don's  MUL,  2.  p.  162. 
SvNOMymr.    0  dum6sa  Lapef^r.  Arb.,  410. 
Engrtofing.    BCagn.  Hort  M oasp.,  17. 1 2L 
Spec.  Char.,  tfe.    A 

ers  In  pain,  almost 

than  the  corolhi.  A 


low  shrub,  with  trifollolate  glabrous  leaves,  and  roundish  serrated  leaflets.  Flow- 
ost  sessile,  and  disposed  In  a  leafless  raceme;  Calyx  villous,  and  one  half  sboiter 
A  native  of  mountains  in  Valencia  and  Araami,  and  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  part 

contiguous  to  fiance:  {Dec.  Prod.,  U.  Pl  161.)    Introduced  in  181&  It  grows  to  the  height  of  Aran 

I  ft  to  8  ft,  and  produces  Its  yellow  flowers  nom  May  to  July. 


App.  i.     Olha-  mffiudicose  Species  of  Ononis, 

O.  peduneuUrii  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t  1446.,  and  our;^.  901.)  is  a 
small  shrub,  not  more  than  a  fbot  high.  Introduced  in  18S9,  ttcm 
Tenerilfb,  with  firagrant  white  and  rose.4»loured  flowers.  It  is 
usually  kept  in  a  frame.  It  would  do.  with  a  little  protection,  for 
rockwork.    It  is  in  Messrs.  Young  and  Pennv's  collection. 

O.  crUpa  Ll,  O.  kiapdm'ca,  O.  vaghUdit  L,  O.  aracknSidea  La* 
peyr.,  O.^ngVbUa  WUld.,  O.  falehta  WiUd.,0.  ramortsalma  Deaf., 
O.  tridenidta  L.,  O.  at^uttifdlia  Lam.,  and  O./ae'Hda  Schousb.,  are 
other  species  of  Onbnis  varying  in  heleht  from  1  ft  to  3  ft,  and 
usually  Kept  in  fkames  or  cold-pits  ;  but  which,  if  protected  in  severe 
weather,  would  be  very  ornamental  fbr  rockwork.  Descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  in  our  Hortiu  BrUannicus,  and  in  Don*s  Miller. 

Other  $peeies  qf  Ononis  marked  in  catalogues  as  herbaceous,  are 
nearly  as  suffrutlcoseas  those  last  mentioned ;  and,  where  the  object  is 
to  extend  a  collection,  there  are  several  that  may  be  introduced  in 
the  arboretum.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that,  where  several 
spedes  of  a  genus  are  ligneous  or  suffrutioose,  all  the  species  of  that 
genus  are  more  or  less  so,  and  may,  by  culture,  be  prevented  fhrni 
dying  down  to  the  ground  during  winter ;  inovided  that  genus  has 
been  formed  on  natural  principles. 


Genus  XI. 


AMCyRPHA  L.     Thb  Amorpba,  or  Bastard  Isdioo,     Lin,  Syst,  Mona- 
d^lphia  Dedindria. 

IdeHtifieaiiom.    Lin.  Oen.,  809. :  Lam.  m,  t  621. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p  25& ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  pi  294^ 
SMmmyme.    BonalTdla  2V«c*.  £2rm.,  Na  1364. 

JDerkfatkm.    From  a,  privative,  and  morphi,  form ;  in  reference  to  the  deformity  of  the  corolla,  from 
the  want  of  the  wings  and  keeL 

Description,  Large  deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America.  Leaves 
impari-pinnate,  having  many  pairs  of  leaflets  that  have  transparent  dots  in 
their  disks,  and,  usually,  minute  stipules  at  their  base.  The  leaves  have  de- 
ciduous stipules.  The  flowers  are  duposed  m  lengthened  spiked  racemes, 
usually  grouped  at  the  tips  of  the  branches;  of  a  blue* violet  colour.  (Dec, 
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Prod.y  ii.  p.  256.)  The  species  are  highly  onuunental  on  account  of  their 
leaves,  and  more  especially  of  their  lon^  spikes  of  flowers ;  which,  though, 
when  taken  separately,  they  are  small,  and  imperfect  in  regard  to  form,  are  jret 
rich  from  their  number,  and  their  colours  of  purple  or  violet,  spangled  with 
a  golden  yellow.  The  plants  are  not  of  long  duration ;  and  are  liable  to  be 
broken  by  wind ;  for  which  reason  they  ought  always  to  be  planted  in  a  shel- 
tered situation.  They  produce  abundance  of  sockers,  from  which,  and  from 
cuttings  of  the  root,  they  are  very  readily  propagated.  The  several  aorta 
that  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  appear  to  us  only  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  species. 

ALA.  FRUTico^A  Lin,    The  shrubby  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

Jdenti/kaikm.    Un.  Sjp.  lOOS.;  Dec  Prod.,2.  piS5&;  Don's  Mill,  SL  aSSl 
(^montftnes.    Wild  Indigo,  Amer.  i  dux  Indigo,  fV.,  Sfcrftucbartiger  Unronn,  Qer. 
Engravingi.     Scbkuhr  Handlx,  t  197. ;  MiO.  loco.,  t  87. ;   Bo(.  Beg.,  4^. ;  KruiMw,  17.;   N. 
Ou  Ham.,  a  t.  d& ;  and  our^.  308. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Rather  arborescent,  some> 
what  villose  or  glabrous.  Leaflets  elliptic- 
oblong,  the  lowest  distant  from  the  base  of 
the  petiole.  Calyx  somewhat  villose ;  4  of 
its  teeth  obtuse,  1  acuminate.  The  standard 
glandiess.  Legume  few-seeded.  {Dec.  Prod., 
li.  p.  256.)  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Florida, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  9  fr.  to  12  fr.  In  Britain, 
it  produces  its  long  close  spikes  of  fine,  rich, 
very  dark,  bluish-purple  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1724,  by  Mark  Catesby ;  who  states  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina,  at  one  time,  made 
a  sort  of  coarse  indigo  from  the  young 
shoots,  ft  is  now  a  common  shrub  in  Eu- 
ropean gardens ;  and  Thunberg  is  said  to  have  observed  it  in  those  of  the 
Island  of  Nipon,  in  Japan. 

Farietieg. 

A  A.f.2  angusHfiUa  Pursh  has  the  leaflets  linear-elliptic. 

A  i4.  /  3  emargmdta  Pursh  has  the  leaflets  notched,  and  the  calyx 
hoary.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

A  A.  f.At  Levim  Lodd,  Cai.,  1830,  appears  to  have  rather  larger  flowers 
and  leaves  than  the  species.  There  are  finely  flowering  plants  of  it 
in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

m  A.f.  5  oBrulea  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  flowers  of  somewhat  a  paler 
blue.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  variation  of  A.  croceo-lan^. 

Commercial  SiatitHcs.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  1#.  6d. 
each,  and  of  seeds.  It.  per  oz. ;  at  BoUwyller,  plants  are  50  cents  each,  or 
seedlings  lOfiiuicsfor  50;  at  New  York,  plants  are  37}  cents  each,  and  s^s 
4  dollars  per  lb. 

m  2.  A.  (p.)  GLA^BRA  Detf.  The  glabrous  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

Ident^ieaaim.    Dedl  Cat  Hort  Par.,  192. ;  Dec  Prod.,  SL  |il25&  ;  Dod*s  Mia,  8.  p.  231 
Spec  Char.,  4c.    Rather  aztwrescent,  glabrous.   Leafleto  ellipCicoldoiig,  the  kmett  diaUnt  tnm  Um 
base  of  the  petiole.    Calyx  glabrous,  four  of  its  teeth  obtuse,  one  acuminate.    Standard  glanded  on 
the  outside:    Legume  containing  few  seeds.  (Dec  Prod.^  iL  p.  25&)  A  shrub,  grOwiiig  Iran  Sft.  to 
6  ft  higlL    Introduced  in  1810,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August 

j»  3.  A.  (p.)  NA^A  Nutt.     The  dwarf  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 
JdenttlcaHon.     Nutt  in  Fras.  Cat,  1813 ;  Not.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  91. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256. ;  Doq*s 

A.  microphf  tla  Pursk  Fi.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p^  466. 
T  T 
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^)ec.  Char,,  ^c.  Shrubby,  dwarf,  rather  glabrous.  Leaflets  dliptical,  mucro- 
nulate.  Calyx  glabrous,  all  its  teeth  setaceously  acuminate.  Legume  l- 
seeded.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  256.)  A  native  of  herbi^e-covered  hills  near  the 
Missouri,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  According  to 
Pursh,  it  is  an  elegant  little  shrub,  with  purple  flowers,  which  are  firagrant. 
It  was  introduced  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Lyon;  but  it  is  not  common  in  col 
lections. 

A  4.  A.  (f.)  pra\3rans  Sweet,  The  fragrant  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

IdnHficaHom.    Swt  Fl-Oard.,  t  841.  \  Don*g  MilL,  8.  p.  231 
Summvme.    A.  niaa  Stmt  in  Boi.  Mag.,  t  Slli.,  but  not  of  oChen. 
Engrmvtmgt.    Swt   FI..Gard.,  t.  8il. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  2112.:  and  our 


Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Shrubby,  pubescent.  Leaves  with 
6 — 8  pairs  of  elliptic-oblong  mucronate  leaflets, 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  young  ones  pubescent.  Calyx 
pubescent,  pedicellate ;  superior  teeth  obtuse,  lower 
one  acute.  Style  hairy.  Flowers  dark  purple.  (Don'x 
Mill.y  ii.  p.  234.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1800;  but  not  common  in 
British  collections.  Planted  in  deep,  free,  dry,  sandy 
soil,  this  sort,  like  all  the  others,  will  grow  and  flower  ^*^ 
freely. 

A  5.  A.  (f.)  cro^cbo-lana^a  WaU.  The  Saflron-coloured-wooUy  Amorpha, or 
tawny  Bcutard  Indigo, 


JdentifleaHom. 

p.  234. 
SngraviitgM. 


WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  1 139.;  Don*a  BfUL,  2. 


Wati.  Dend.  Brit,  1 139. ;  and  our^f^ .  304. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Plant  clothed  with  tawny  pu- 
bescence. Racemes  branched.  Leaves  with 
6—8  pairs  of  oblong-elliptic,  mucronulate, 
downy  leaflets;  the  3  upper  teeth  of  calyx 
ovate,  acute,  the  2  lower  ones  very  short,  and 
rounded.  (JDonCz  Mill.,  ii.  p.  234.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  cultivated  in  British  gar- 
dens in  1820,  where  it  is  a  shrub  from  3  ft. 
to  5  ft.  high.  Its  flowers,  which  appear  in 
July  and  August,  are  of  a  purplisn  blue. 
Plants  of  this  sort  are  in  the  Fulham  Nur- 
sery. 

A  6.  A.  (f.)  cane'scens  Nutt.    The  canescent  Amorpha,  or  Boitard  Indigo. 

Symoti^me,    f  A.  puMacens  Pmnk^  2.  p.  467. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Suflhiticose,  dwarf,  all  over  whitely  tomentose.  Leaflets 
ovate-elliptic,  mucronate,  the  lowest  near  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx 
tomentose;  its  teeth  ovate,  acute,  equal.  Ovary  2-ovuled.  Lc^me  1- 
seeded.  {Dec.  Proc/.,  ii.  p.  256.)  A  native  of  Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi;  producing  its  dark  blue  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  Introduced  in  1812,  by  Lyon,  but  not  common  in  col- 
lections. This  sort,  like  every  other  kind  of  Am6rpha  (and  indec^l  like  all 
ligneous  plants,  the  wood  of  which  is  not  hard  and  compact,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  which  is  consequently  but  temporary),  requires  to  be  well  cut  in 
every  yeur,  or  otherwise  to  he  planted  in  very  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil.  Nothing 
but  cutting  in  shrubs  of  this  description  in  soils  where  they  grow  freely, 
will  either  make  them  assume  handsome  shapes,  or  preserve  their  vitality  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peach,  the  almond,  the 
hydrangea,  the  ribes,  and  many  other  soft-wooded  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Genus  XIL 


Mt\ 


ROBl'N/il  Lin.    Thk  Robinia,  or  Locust  Tree,    Lm.  Syii.  Dbd^tphia 

Eiecdndria. 

IdaU^ficaUam,    Dec  H^m.  L^,  & :  ProiL,  &  p.  S61. ;  D(iB*h  MiR. «.  pi  217. 


amiom^met,    Ftaudacidft  rowm  AmC^  l  417. ;   Mtemek  MM.,  ]4Sl  ;  BoUnicr,  J>.;  Robinic^  Orr. 

DeHvaUim,  Named  in  honour  of  J«*  JMto,  a  Freach  boUnbt,  onec  hcftwlM  to  Hcnrr  IV.  of 
nanee,  author,  of  .flIiM>v  dte  Pi^iOM,  ISoml  Fuia.  1620;  printod  with  di*  aBcoiid  cAtMai  of 
Lonioer*!  HUtor^  ttf  PUnU.  Hi«  kmi  VcqiMlan  was  tulMteiiiongtrator  at  th«  Jardin  dct  Flanln 
in  Paria,  and  was-the  flrit  person  who  eoMTaCed  the  RoUote  Fwud-itfctela  ta  Ennipe. 

Description,  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America,  where  one  of  the 
species  is  highly  valued  for  its  timber.  In  Europe,  all  the  species  are  much 
prized  both  for  their  use  and  beauty.  They  are  rouiiW  propagated  by  seeds, 
large  truncheons  of  the  stem  and  branches,  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  graft* 
ing;  and  thev  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet.  Their  roots  are 
creeping,  ancf  their  branches  very  brittle :  they  mw  rapidly,  but  are  not 
generally  of  long  duration.  Their  rapid  growth  is  a  property  that  they 
nave  in  common  with  all  trees  and  plants  the  principal  roots  of  which  extend 
themselves  close  under  the  surface;  because  there  the  soil  is  always  richest: 
but  the  same  cause  that  produces  this  rapidity  at  first,  occasions  the  tree  to 
grow  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  ample  space  on  every 
side;  since,  as  they  never  penetrate  deep,  they  soon  exhaust  all  the  soil  within 
their  reach.  For  this  reason,  also,  sucn  trees  are  objectionable  as  hedgerow 
tre€»,  or  as  scattered  groups  in  arable  lands ;  their  roots  proving  a^  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  plou^,  and  the  suckers  thrown  up  by  them  choking  the  com 
crops.  Roots,  on  the  other  hand,  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  as  well  as 
horizontally,  belong  to  more  slowly,  but  more  steadily,  growinff  trees,  which 
always  attain  a  larger  size  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  they  occupy. 
^  I.  R.  PsBi7'D-i<CAV;iA  Lm.    The  common  Robmia,  or  False  Acacia. 

Idemi^eatUm,     lin.  Sa,  lOiS. ;  Dec  PrnL,  S.  pi  «L ;  Lmb.  m.,  t  eO&  C  L  ;  N.  Du  Ham.  8.  t  ia 

DDii*»lfin..<.a25f. 
t^mmptmi.    J^1i7n6m«ne  PMndaeMa  Xoaiu ;  FMoAwida  odorftta  IfMdb  J^ 


Ti«e^  Amer.i  the  BaaUrd  Acada:  Robinier  fkuz  Acacia.  Acacia  Mane,  Caroofe  dee  Am^rieaiiia, 
IV. :  gemdne  Acacie,  or  Scbotendorn,  Oer.  ^ 

DeriMikm.  Thia  trae,  when  Srrt  intraduoed,  was  npnoMd  to  be  a  qiMlei  oT  the  BgyptiM  a 
Udbria  vdra),  from  iu  prickly  brancbet  and  pinnated  leaTCi,  which  reieanhled  thoae  of  that  tree.  It 
was  named  the  locust  tiee  by  tbeCmiislonaries,  who  were  some  of  the  first  collectors,  and  who  fkncied 
that  tt  was  the  tree  thst  supported  St  John  In  the  wilderness.  It  Is  not,  however,  a  nativeof  anv 
other  part  of  the  world  than  North  America.  The  name  Carouge.  is  the  French  word  for  carob 
bean,  the  locust  tree  of  Spain  :  which,  being  also  a  native  of  Syria,:  is,  probably,  the  true  locust 
oftfaeJVtfMrTWtoHSMiL  The  G«raiiaa  name  of  Schoteodoni  is  covpoeed  of  scAote,  a  pod,  or  1e. 
gume.  and  doru.  a  thorn. 

Bngreuimgs.    Lam.  Ill  t  GB8L ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  1 1&  ;  oarjtg.  305. ;  and  the  plate  of  tills  spectes  in 

Spec.  Char, ^^c.  Prickles  stipular.  Branches  twiggy.  Racemes  of  floipers  loose 
and  pendulous ;  and  smooth,  as  are  the  legumes.  Leaflets  ovate.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented ;  the  roots  creeping,  and  their  fibres 
sometimes  bearing  tubercles.  {Dec,  Prod,^  iL  p.  261.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  found  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 
Varieties,  The  plant  varying  much  in  its  different  native  localities,  and  also 
having  been  long  cultivate  from  seeds  in  Europe,  the  varieties  are  nume> 
rous.  Some  of  those  included  in  the  following  list  appear  in  our  Hortus 
Britanmcus,  and  in  Don's  Miller ^  as  species;  while  some  hybrids,  such  ss  R. 
h^brida  and  R.  intermedia,  might  also  have  been  considered  as  varieties, 
but  we  have  preferred  keeping  them  apart. 

It  R,  P.2  Jlore  luteo  Dumont,  6.  p.  140.,  has  the  flowers  yellow. 
t  R,  P.Z  memtts  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Dec,  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  136.— 
Prickles  wanting,  or  nearly  obsolete.    Leaflets  flat.    Plant  of  free 
growth,  in  which  respect  it  difiers  from  R.  P.  umbracuHfera. 
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It  R.  P.  ^  ciispa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.—  Prickles  wanting.  Leafleto  all, 
or  for  the  most  part,  undulately  curled. 

It  7?.  F.  5  umbracu&Jera  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  157.; 
R.  in^rmis  Dum.  Court,,  vi.  p.  140.  —  l^ckles  wanting.  .  Branches 
much  crowded,  and  smooth.  Head  orbicular..  Leaflets  ovate.  This 
variety  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  R.  Pseud-ilckna ; 
and,  according  to  Dumont  de  Oourset,  to  have  yellow  flowers.  It 
has  been  common  in  British  gardens  since  1820,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  this  country. 

It  R,  P,6lortudsa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  26K;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II.— 
Branches  much  crowded,  and  twisted.  Racemes  similar  to  those  of 
R.  Pseud-^ckcia,  but  smaller  and  f«Hrer-flowered. 

1tR,P.7  sophorfle/o/ta  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  large,  and  some- 
what like  those  of  Sophora  japonica. 

¥  R,  P,H  amorpfuefi/ia  Lk.  has  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  AnkSrpha 
fruticosa. 

1tR,P.9  ttricta  Lk.  has  the  general  tendency  of  the  shoots  upright ; 
but  still  the  plant  is  not  so  fastigiate  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

t  R.  P,  \0 procera  hodd.  Cat.,  1830. —  A  tall  vigorous-growing  variety. 

t  R,  P.  \l  pendula  Ort.  Dec,  p.  26.— The  shoots  are  somewhat  droop- 
ing, but  not  very  decidedly  so. 

It  R.P.\2  montlrosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830. — The  leaves  are  large,  and  twisted. 

Y  R.  P,  13  ntacruphjUa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  long,  and  the 
leaflets  broad. 

tR,P,\^  ndcrophyOa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830;  R.  angustifolia  Hort.  \  has  the 
leaves  small,  and  the  leaflets  narrow. 

t  R.  P,  \b  tpectdbUis  Dum.  has  large  leaves  and  is  without  prickles :  it 

Produces  straight  vigorous  shoots,  which  are  angular  wnen  young, 
t  w&s  raised  from   seed  by  M.  Descemet,  at  St.  Denis,  and  was 
formerly  known  in  the  French  nurseries  by  the  name  of  aga9ante 
(enticing). 
It  R.  P.  16  latmiiqua,  the  broad-podded  locust,  is  mentioned  in  Prince*s 

Catalogue  ^or  1829. 
In  America,  there  are  three  popular  varieties,  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  the  heart- wood ;  viz.  the  red  locust,  when  the  heart-wood  is  red,  and 
which  is  esteemed  by  far  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  timber ;  the  green 
locust,  which  is  the  most  common,  which  has  a  greenish  yellow  heart,  and 
is  held  next  in  esteem  to  the  red;  and  the  white  locust,  which  has  a 
white  heart,  and  is  considered  the  least  valuable  of  all ;  and,  in  the  western 
states,  there  is  said  to  be  another  variety,  called  the  black  locust.  All 
these  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  variations,  apparently  depending 
solely  on  the  soil  and  situation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blue  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  depends  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 

Most  of  these  vaneties  are  tolerably  distinct  in  the  foliage  when  the  plants 
are  young;  but  those  best  worth  cultivating,  except  where  there  is  a  com- 
plete collection,  are  R.  P.  umbraculifera,  the  parasol  acacia ;  R,  P.  pendula, 
the  weeping  variety  ;  R.  P.  strfcta,  the  upright-growing  sort;  and  R.  P. 
spectabilis,  the  vigorous-growing  thornless  variety,  mth  regard  to  the 
yellow-flowered  variety,  it  may  be  worth  continuing  by  grafting  or  suckers ; 
but,  to  make  quite  sure  of  having  white  flowers,  the  trees  producing  them 
ought  to  be  propagated  bv  grafting  also ;  as  plants  raised  from  seed,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  white  flowers,  yet  occasionally  produce  yel- 
lowish ones. 

Descnption,  The  Robfnta  Pseud- i^cacia,  though  it  attains  the  height  of  70  ft. 
or  80  fl.,  with  a  tnink  of  2  ft  or  3  fl.  in  diameter,  in  favourable  situations  in  its 
native  country,  yet  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  there  with  a  straight  clean  trunk, 
which  will  admit  of  being  sawn  up  into  boards  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 
It  is  a  much  branched  tree,  with  tne  branches,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  somewhat 
twisted:  the  branches  have  a  general  tendency  upwards  when  the  tree  is 
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youD£,  but  as  it  grows  old  they  spread  out  hori- 
zontsJly.     They  are  armed  with  strong  hooked 
prickles,  and  not  with  spines  or  ligneous  thorns ; 
the  former  being  only  attached  to  the  bark,  like 
the  prickles  of  the  common  rose  or  the  bramble ; 
and  the  latter  proceeding  from  the  wood,  like  the 
spines   of   the  hawthorn,   cockipur,  and   other 
thorns.    The  leaves  of  the  robinia  are  composite, 
the  leaflets  being  sessile,  and  8,  10,  or  even  12, 
with  as  odd  one.    Their  texture  is  so  fine,  and 
their  surface  so  smooth,  that  the  dust  which  falls 
on  them  will  hardly  lie ;  which  last  circumstance 
renders  the  tree  particularly  eligible  for  planting 
along  road  sides,  in  the  ne^bourhood  of  towns, 
or  in  great  thoroughfiires.   The  flowers  are  disposed 
in  pendulous  bunches,  white  or  yellowish,  and  are  most  agreeably  fragrant :  they 
are  succeeded  by  narrow  flat  legumes,  about  3  in.  long,  each  containing  5  or  6 
small  seeds,  which  are  commomy  brow%  but  sometimes  black.    These  seeds, 
when  taken  out  of  the  pod,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  will  hardly  retain  their  vege- 
tative properties  two  years,  but,  when  kept  in  the  pod,  they  will  remain  cood  a 
year  longer ;  and,  when  the  pods  are  buried  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  under  the  sur&ce,  in 
dry  soil,  they  have  been  known  to  keep  7  years,  without  losing  their  vitality, 
and  would  probably  retain  it  for  a  much  longer  period.    The  dimensions  of  the 
tree,  in  its  native  country,  vary  much  finth  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it 
grows.    In  Kentucky,  the  tree  sometimes  attains  the  heifht  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft., 
with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diameter ;  but  it  does  not  arrive  at  half  that  size  at  Harri»- 
buigh,  in  Pennsylvania.    On  the  trunk  and  large  limbs  of  the  old  robinias,  the 
bark  is  very  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed ;  but  on  the  young  trees  it  is  com- 
paratively smooth  for  the  first  10  or  15  years,    llie  young  tree,  till  the 
trunk  attains  the  diameter  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  is  armed  with  formidable  prickles ; 
but  these  disappear  altogether  as  it  grows  old,  and  they  are  wanting,  in  some 
of  the  varieties,  even  when  they  are  young.    The  wood,  which  is  commonly 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  marked  with  brown  veins,  is  hard,  compact,  and 
susceptible  of  a  bright  polish :  it  has  a  good  deal  of  strength,  and  is  very 
durable;  but  it  has  not  much  elasticity,  and  is  somewhat  liable  to  crack.    The 
tree  has  one  property  almost  peculiar  t4^  it,  that  of  forming  heart-wood  at 
a  very  early  age,  viz.  in  its  tnird  year ;  whereas  the  sap-wood  of  the  oak, 
the  chestnut,  the  beech,  the  ehn,  and  most  other  trees,  does  not  begin  to 
change  into  heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  till  after  10  or  15  years'  growth.  (Michjr.) 
In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Robinia  Pseud-i^cada  some- 
tiroes  attains  as  great  a  height  as  it  does  in  any  part  of  America ;  but,  north  of 
London,  it  is  as  small  as  it  is  in  the  north-east  of  Pennsylvania,  or  smaller. 
It  grows  with  great  rapidity  when  young ;  plants,  in  10  years  from  the  seed, 
attaining  the  height  ot  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  or  even  40  ft ;  and  established 
young  plants  prmlucing  shoots  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  long  in  one  season.    When  the 
tree  has  once  attained  the  height  of  about  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  it  grows  very  slowly 
afterwards;  but,  whatever  height  it  attains,  there  are  very  few  specimens  to  be 
met  with  in  England,  that  have  more  than  30  or  40  cubic  feet  of  timber  in 
the  trunk.    At  50  or  60  years  of  age,  the  trunk  is  not  greatly  increased  in 
girt;  but  at  that  age  the  branches  often  contain  as  great  a  bulk  of  timber  as 
the  trunk,  though,  from  not  being  straight,  that  timber  is  comparatively  o£ 
little  value,  except  for  fuel.    The  greatest  bulk  of  timber  contained  in  any 
robinia  that  we  have  heard  of  is  in  one  at  Taverham,  in  Norfolk,  which 
contains  89i  cubic  ft.    ( Witherii  Trcat,^  p.  234.)      It  stands  among  some 
silver  firs,  which  are  presumed  to  be  about  the  same  age,  and  which  contain 
nearly  3  loads  (about  150ft.)  of  timber  each;  thus  affording  a  tolerable  cri- 
terion of  the  comparative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  trees.     The  trees  of  this 
species,  and  of  several  of  its  varieties,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  in   the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  have  attained  the. 
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height  of  30  fl.  and  upwards,  in  10  yean  from  the  time  they  were  planted. 
Cobbett  and  Withers  record  instances  of  much  more  n^id  growth.  The 
former,  in  hia  Woodlands  ($  382.),  mentions  a  plantation  at  ColeshiU,  in 
which  the  trees  averaged  19ft.  eAer  being  4  years  planted;  and  others  at 
Botley,  which,  in  11  years  had  attained  the  height  of  40  ft.,  with  trunks 
<<  3  ft.  2  in.  round  at  the  bottom^*'  (/M.,§358.);  and  in  Withers's  Trtatite^ 
p.  254.,  mention  is  made  of  900  plants,  pl&ced  4  ft.  apart  in  1824,  which, 
m  1828,  had  reached  to  from  1 3  it.  to  16  ft.  in  height,  and  were  to  be  cut 
down,  and  used  as  hop-poles. 

A  plantation  of  locusts,  Scotch  pines,  sycamores,  limes,  Spanisli  chests 
nuu,  beeches,  ashes,  and  oaks  was  made  in  1812,  at  Earl's  Court,  near 
Kensington,  and  the  trees  measfired,  at  C!obbett's  request,  in  1827 ;  when 
it  was  found  that  the  locust  had  grown  faster  than  any  one  kind  of 
the  other  trees  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  22,  and  fi&ster  than  the  average  of 
them  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  18.  (See  Woodlands,  $.  375.,  and  Gard. 
Mag^  vol.  iii.  p.  363.)  This  comparatively  rapid  growth  of  the  locust,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  other  measurements  in  Bfr.  'Withers's 
TVeoHse,  is  owing  to  the  spreading  r«ots  of  the  tree  having  the  power  of 
more  rapidly  extracting  nourishment  from  the  soil  than  the  descending  roots 
of  the  other  trees  among  which  it  was  pkinted ;  but  these  other  trees, 
with  descending  roots,  though  they  grow  slower  than  the  locust  at  first, 
would,  in  the  course  of  30  or  40  years,  overtop  it,  and  ultimately  destroy 
it  altogether,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  near  Paris. 

Geography.  In  North  America,  the  locust  tree,  as  it  is  there  called, 
begins  to  grow  naturallv  in  Pennsylvania,  between  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
burgh,  in  the  lat.  of  40^  20^^ :  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  found  2^  or 
S°  farther  north ;  because,  on  die  west  side  of  these  mountains,  the  climate 
is  milder,  and  the  soil  more  fertile  than  on  the  east  of  them.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  south-west,  abounding  in  all  the  valleys  between  the  chains  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  particularly  in  Limestone  Valley.  It  is  common  in  all 
the  western  states,  between  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  lakes,  and  the  Mbs- 
sissippL  It  is  plentiful  in  Upper  Canada,  and  also  in  Lower  Canada;  but  it 
IS  not  found  in  the  states  east  of  the  river  Delaware,  nor  does  it  grow  spon- 
taneously in  die  maritime  parts  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  planted,  however,  in  that 
region  for  purposes  of  both  utility « and  ornament.  It  is  observed  by  Mi- 
chaux,  that  the  locust  forms  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  Americaa 
forests  than  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  found  occupying 
tracts,  even  of  a  few  acres  exclusively.  Hence  the  tree,  where  it  is  met  with,  is 
frequently  spared  by  settlers,  as  being  ornamental,  and  comparatively  rare;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  black  wdnut  is  frequently  spared  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  for  its  firuit.  Hence,  also,  old  specimens  of  these  two  trees, 
which  have  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  forests,  are  frequently  seen  growing  in 
the  midst  of  cultivated  fields. 

Hiitory,  There  is,  perhaps,  no  American  tree  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done,  in  Europe,  as  the  locust.  It  was  one  of  the  first  trees 
that  we  received  from  that  country,  and  it  has  been  more  extensivelv 
propagated  than  any  other,  both  in  France  and  England.  It  has  been  ai- 
terna^y  extolled  and  neglected  in  both  countries;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  thouch  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowers  is  generally  acknowledged, 
and  thougn  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  enthusiastically  praised  by 
diffiirent  writers,  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  a  high  rank  as  a  timber  tree,  or  as  being  generally  planted 
with  a  view  to  profit. 

The  seeds  of  this  tree,  it  is  stated  in  Martyn's  liiller  and  most  other  British 
works,  and  even  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  and  Baudrillart's  Dictionmure, 
were  first  sent  to  Europe  to  Jean  Robin,  gardener  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in 
1601 ;  but,  according  to  Deleuze,  as  quoted,  p.  136.,  and  also  to  Adanson,  in 
the  article  ilc^cia,  in  the  French  ^ncycioptedia,  the  locust  was  sent  from 
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America  to  Vespasian  Robin  (son  to  Jean  Robin),  who  was  arborist  to 
Louis  XIII.,  and  was  planted  by  him  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  1635. 

In  England,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  the  elder  Tra- 
descant ;  but  whether  he  obtained  it  from  France,  or  direct  from  Virginia,  is 
uncertain.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  be  may  have  received  it  from  America 
even  before  Robin,  as  rarkinson,  in  his  Theatre  of  Plants,  published  in  1640, 
mentions  the  tree  as  having  been  grown  by  Tradescant  *'  to  an  exceeding 
height.'*  The  first  tree  planted  in  Paris  still  exists  ^as  noticed  p.  136.); 
and  the  first  tree  planted  in  Germany,  in  1696,  still  remams,  though  m  a  very 
decayed  state,  in  a  court-yard  in  Vienna  (as  noticed  p.  147.).  Tradescant's 
tree  was  in  existence  when  Sir  William  Watson  visited  his  garden  in  1749. 
(See  p.  40.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  robinia  in  England  is  that  in  Parkin- 
son's Theatre  of  Plants,  before  referred  to:  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Gerard, 
either  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  or  hi  that  edited  by 
Johnson,  in  1629.  Evelyn,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Si/lva,  pubU3hed  in  1664, 
sajBy  **  The  French  have  lately  brought  in  the  Virginian  acacia,  which  exceed- 
ingly adorns  their  walks.  The  tree  is  hardy  against  all  the  invasions  of  our 
sharpest  seasons ;  but  our  high  winds,  which,  by  reason  of  its  brittle  nature,  it 
does  not  so  well  resist ;  and  the  roots  (which  insinuate  and  run  like  liquorice 
under  ground)  are  apt  to  emaciate  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  haply  not  so  com- 
mendable in  our  gardens  as  they  would  be  agreeable  for  variety  of  walks  and 
shade.  They  thrive  well  in  His  Majesty's  new  plantation  in  St.  James's  Park." 
(Syhfo^  ed.  1664,  p.  64.)  In  the  edition  of  the  Sylva  published  in  1706,  Evelyn 
speaks  of  two  acacias,  the  gleditschia  and  the  false  acacia ;  *'  both  which,"  he 
says,  ^  deserve  a  place  among  avenue  trees,  and  love  to  be  planted  among  moist 
ground."  Mortimer,  in  1712,  says,  "  A  great  number  of  acacias  were  for- 
merly planted  in  St.  James's  Park ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  of  their 
branches  being  broken  b^  the  wind,  they  were  all  cut  down."  Bradley, 
in  1718,  speaks  of  the  Vii^ian  acacia  as  the  only  species  of  that  tree  that 
will  stand  the  open  air  in  England,  and  refers  to  some  of  them  growing  in 
the  court  before  Russell  House,  Bloomsbury  (now  the  British  Museum),  and 
in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  None  of  these  trees  now  exist.  Ray,  in 
his  IStttuy,  published  in  1719,  mentions  the  robinia  as  among  the  trees  growing 
in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham.  According  to  L3^sons  there 
were  two  trees  there  in  1809;  and  the  remains  of  one  of  them  still  exist  (1836). 
(See  p.  43.)  Miller,  in  1731,  speaks  of  the  robinia  as  very  common  in  gar- 
dens near  London,  where  there  were,  in  hb  time,  several  large  old  trees.  He 
says  that  they  are  very  hardy,  but  will  not  endure  being  exposed  to  high 
strong  winds,  which  break  their  branches,  and  render  them  unsightly.  "  Many 
people,"  he  adds,  '*  have  neglected  to  cultivate  them  on  that  account ;  but  they 
will  do  well  if  planted  in  wildernesses  amone  other  trees,  where  they  will  be 
dhdtered,  and  make  a  beautiful  variety."  Miller  mentions  one  40  h,  high  as 
a  large  tree ;  and  he  also  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  robinia  had  ripened 
seeds  in  England,  firom  which  young  plants  had  been  raised.  In  1752,  he 
says  that  the  robinia  was  generally  propagated  in  English  nurseries  by  suckers 
fiom  the  roots  of  old  trees,  but  that  he- prefers  raising  them  from  seeds. 
Young  plants,  he  says,  frequentlv  make  shoots  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length 
in  one  season.  *'  These  trees,"  he  adds,  *'  were  formerly  in  great  request  in 
England,  and  were  frequently  planted  in  avenues,  and  for  shady  walks ;  but 
their  branches  being  generally  broken  or  split  down  by  the  wind  in  summer, 
when  they  are  clothed  with  leaves,  the  trees  are  rendered  improper  for  this 
purpose;  and  their  leaves  coming  out  late  in  the  spring,  and  falling  off  early 
ui  tne  autumn,  occasioned  their  being  neglected  for  many  years ;  but  of  late 
they  have  been  much  in  request  again,  so  that  the  nurseries  have  been  cleared 
of  these  trees;  though,  in  a  few  year?,  they  will  be  as  little  enquired  after  as 
heretofore,  when  those  which  have  been  lately  planted  begin  to  have  their 
ragged  appearance."  {Diet,,  6th  edit,  in  1752.)  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
his  DicHofuny,  published  in  1759,  Miller  says  that  young  trees,  two  or  three 
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yean*  seedlings,  are  8  ft.  or  10  ft  high.  In  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  Evd;p*s 
Sfflva,  published  in  1786,  we  have  a  history  of  the  employment  of  theromnia 
in  shipH-building,  communicated  to  the  doctor  by  Joseph  Harrison,  Esq^  of 
Bawtj^,  in  a  letter  dated  July  25. 1782.  This  gentleman  had  resided  some 
time  in  Virginia;  and  he  states  that,  about  the  vear  1733,  the  first  experiment 
was  made  respecting  the  application  of  the  locust  tree  to  any  purpose  in 
ship-building,  by  an  ingenious  shipwright,  sent  over  to  America  by  some  Liver- 
pool merchants  to  build  two  large  ships  there.  This  shipwright  thought  ^  that 
the  oaks,  elms,  ashes,  and  many  other  timber  trees  common  to  both  countries, 
were  much  inferior  to  the  same  sorts  in  England ;  but  frequently  ^ke  of  the 
locust  tree  as  of  extraordinai^  qualities,  both  in  strength  and  ciuration."  He 
had  observed  some  very  old  timber  in  bouses  in  New  Kngland,  that  had  been 
built  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  perfectly  firm 
and  sound ;  and,  after  having  completed  his  engagement  for  his  employers,  he 
began  to  build  a  small  vesselfor hunself ;  when,  l^tng  at  a  loss  for  a  sofficient 
quantity  of  iron,  and  having  observed  the  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness 
of  the  locust  tree,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  trenails,  or  tree-nails,  that  is, 
wooden  pins,  of  that  timber,  miffht  be  substituted  for  iron  bolts  in  many 

S laces  where  they  would  be  least  liable  to  wrench  or  twist  (as  in  fastening  the 
oor  timbers  to  the  keel,  and  the  knees  to  the  ends  of  the  beams,  which  two 
articles  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used  in  a  ship),  purposing,  when 
he  arrived  in  England,  to  bore  out  the  locust  trenails,  and  drive  in  iron  bolts 
in  their  stead.  The  ship,  being  finished  and  loaded,  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and 
returned  back  to  Virginia  the  next  year ;  and  the  builder  himself  being  the  cap- 
tain of  her,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  see  the  effect  of  the  locust  trenaik. 
After  the  strictest  examination,  he  found  that  they  efiectually  answered  the 
purpose  intended.  It  was,  however,  thought  prudent  to  take  several  of  them 
out,  and  to  put  in  iron  bolts  in  their  room ;  and  this  operation  afforded  an- 
other proof  of  their  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness,  as  they  required  to  be 
driven  out  with  what  is  technicaUy  call^  a  set  bolt  (an  iron  punch),  just  as 
if  they  had  been  made  of  iron ;  whereas  oak  trenails  are  usually  bored  out  with 
an  auger.  This  captain  afterwards  died  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  use  of 
the  locust  for  trenails  was  neglected  for  some  years,  till  it  was  revived  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  by  a  ship-builder  of  eminence  at  New  York,  where 
it  has  since  been  in  general  use.  Till  the  value  of  the  locust  tree  for  trenails, 
or  trunnels,  as  they  are  called  by  Cobbett,  was  proved  in  America,  they  were 
formed  in  Britain  of  the  best  oak  timber ;  and,  as  the  oak  wood  grown  in  Sussex 
is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  island,  oak  trenails  were  sent  from  that 
county  to  every  part  of  Britain;  but  at  present  oak  is  only  partially  used 
for  this  purpose,  locust  trenails  being  imported  firom  America  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Public  attention  being  thus,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
powerfully  directed  to  the  locust,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
various  pamphlets  and  papers  in  the  TransacUont  of  societies  began  to 
be  published  on  the  subject.  A  Treatite  on  the  CommoH  Acacia  was  pub- 
lished at  Bordeaux  in  1762,  and  a  Memoir  on  it  in  Paris  in  1786.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  recommended  for  planting  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  banks  by  its  running  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  which 
they  throw  up.  The  wnter  also  recommends  it  for  peapsticks,  hop-poles,  vine- 
props,  hoops,  wedges,  cogs  to  wheels,  &c.;  and  even  as  a  substitute  for  saint- 
roin,  as  a  forage  crop,  to  be  mown  thrice  a  year,  and  either  used  green,  or  dried 
as  hay  and  stacked  mixed  with  straw  for  winter  use.  He  mentions  its  various 
medical  properties,  and  adds  that  a  very  agreeable  syrup  is  made  from  the 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts,  S^c,  for  1785.  The  writer  8a3's  that  the  wood,  when  green, 
is  of  a  soft  texture,  but  it  becomes  hard  when  dry.  He  considers  it  as  dur- 
able as  the  best  white  oak ;  and  states  that  it  is  esteemed  preferable  to  the 
timber  of  that  tree,  for  the  axletrees  of  carriages,  trenails  for  ships,  and  many 
other  mechanical  purposes.     It  makes  excellent  fuel,  l>eing,  like  the  ash,  fit  to 
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burn  immediately  after  it  is  cut ;  and  its  shade       ess  injurious  to  grass  than 
that  of  most  other  trees. 

In  the  GentUnnanU  Magazine  for  1791,  there  is  a  long  account  of  a  scheme 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jessup  for  growing  locust  trees  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy. 
It  is  there  proposed,  that  an  act  of  parliament  be  obtmned,  ajtportioning  about 
10,000  acres  m  the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  be  set  apart 
for  growing  locust  trees,  live  oak  (Qu^rcus  virens),  and  white  oak  ((^uercus 
alba),  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The  distance  at  which  Mr.  Jessup 
proposes  to  plant  these  trees  is  16^  ft.,  so  that  he  calculates  an  acre  will 
produce  160  trees  of  about  I^  ton  each.  The  locust,  he  says,  will  be  fit  for 
ship-building  in  2o  or  30  years,  the  live  oak  in  40  years,  and  the  white  oak  in 
60  years,  from  the  time  of  planting.  He  states  that  stakes  made  of  the  locust 
wood  have  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  his  ceriain  knowledge,  for  80  or 
100  years  before  they  began  to  decay  ;  and  that  the  live  oak  and  the  white  oak, 
though  they  do  not' attain  so  large  a  size  as  the  British  oak,  produce  a  more 
durable  timber.  He  recommends  the  locust  tree  to  be  planted  in  poor  soil, 
but  the  oaks  "  ui  good  rich  land."  In  order  to  save  government  **  any  con- 
siderable expense,"  he  proposes  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  take  care  of  the  trees 
afterwards,  by  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea,  who  are  to  be  sent  in  relays 
every  six  months,  and  to  dwell  in  houses  built  for  their  accommodation  in 
central  parts  of  the  forest ;  every  house  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  allottetl  to 
it  for  a  garden,  &c.  &c.  (Gent,  Mag,^  vol.  Ixi.  p.  699.^  In  February,  1793, 
(30me  pluviose,  an  2,)  the  National  Convention  decreed  that  an  impression  of 
UAnntmhre  dn  Cultivaieur  should  be  struck  off,  and  distributed  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  Conmiittee  of  Public  Instruction  thinking  it  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  elementary  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools.  In 
this  work,  e\e\y  day  in  the  year  is  marked  by  one  or  more  natural  pro- 
ductions, or  their  attendant  phenomena  j  and  the  6th  of  May  (14»ne  Prairial) 
was  consecrated  to  the  Robinw  Pseud-zfcacia,  and  a  notice  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance, propagation,  culture,  and  uses. 

A  Letter  on  the  Aracui,  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  was  published  in  the  Gentteman*s 
Magazine  for  1801,  p.  1098.,  in  which,  quoting  from  Ray,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  highly  grateful  to  cattle,  and  that  treatises  have  been  written  to  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  the  tree  for  its  young  shoots  as  forage.  Governor 
Pownall,  in  Young's  Annals  of  AgricuUnrCy  vol.  viii.,  states  that  several  gen- 
tlemen in  America  have  informed  him,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  posts  for  rail-fencing  made  of  the  locust  tree  stood  **  wet  and  dry, 
next  the  ground,"  better  than  any  other  timber  posts  in  common  use ; 
and  almost  as  well  as  posts  of  the  swamp  cedar  (the  deciduous  cy[)ress). 
This  gentleman  remarks  that  the  locust  wood  which  is  used  in  America  for 
ship- building,  trenails,  and  posts,  has  commonly  been  grown  in  barren,  sandy, 
or  light  soils ;  and  that  in  England,  where  it  is  generally  planted  in  rich  soils, 
and  in  sheltered  situations,  the  tree  n)ay,  probably,  outgrow  its  strength  ;  and 
thus  the  branches  may  become  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  winds ; 
while  the  wood  will  be  less  hard  and  tenacious,  and,  in  all  probability,  nuich 
less  durable  than  in  America,  He  therefore  recommends  planting  the  locust, 
in  England,  only  on  poor  soils,  when  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  timber  for 
useful  purposes. 

In  the  Recreations  of  Agriculture  for  1802,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  uses  of 
the  Roblnia  Pseud-zlcacia  in  fencing,  in  which  it  is  recommended  as  a  hedge 
plant  on  poor,  gravelly,  sanily  soils.  Its  young  twigs  are  said  to  be  covered 
with  a  kind  of  thorn  that  renders  them  terrible  to  animals  of  all  sorts;  and, 
consequently,  locust  hedges  can  require  no  protection  from  cattle  when  young. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  not  to  have  known,  that 
cattle  are  said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  the  snoots  both  in  America  and 
France.  He  recommends  training  each  plant  to  a  single  shoot,  in  order  that, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  hedge  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  plants  which  have 
composed  it  may  be  used  for  hop-poles,  for  posts  and  mils,  and  for  other 
rustic  purposes.     Such  hedges,  he  says,  are  conunon  in  Germany  ;  the  writer 
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adds,  that»  though  seeds  may  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
yet  that  the  best  mode  is  to  import  them  from  North  America;  sending  the 
order  for  that  purpose  in  the  month  of  June,  and  bein^  particularly  careml  to 
get  seeds  of  that  year,  because  two  years*  old  seeds  will  not  grow.  (^Recrea^ 
Horn  in  Agriculiure,  vol.  vi.  p.  560.)  In  France,  in  the  year  1803,  a  work, 
entitled  Lettre  sur  le  Robkmer^  was  published  in  Paris  by  M.  Francois  de 
Neufchateau,  containing  the  essence  of  all  that  had  been  previously  published 
on  the  subject  in  France,  supported  by  the  republication  of  many  previously 
written  tracts,  or  extracts  firom  them.  A  translation  ofM.  Fran9oi8's  work 
occupies  the  first  156  pages  of  Withers's  TreaHte  on  the  Aoaaa;  and,  with  a 
notice  of  the  article  by  Adanson,  in  the  French  EncydoptBdiaj  and  another  by 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Jotamal  des  ForiU^  dated  1830,  forms  a  very  interesting 
history  of  the  tree  in  France,  from  its  first  introduction  into  that  country  to 
the  present  time.  The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
acacia  in  France,  according  to  Miller,  is,  that  it  is  generally  employed  in  that 
country  to  decorate  pleasure-grounds ;  but  he  is  '*  not  aware  that  there  are 
any  forest  plantations  of  acacia,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  timber  for 
carpenter's  work,  and  ship  timber."  (  WithenU  TreaiUe,  p.  278.) 

hi  the  year  1823,  an  extraordinary  sensation  was  excited  in  Britain  respect- 
ing this  tree  by  Cobbett.  This  writer  while  in  America,  from  1817  to  1819, 
chiefly  occupied  himself  in  farming  and  gardening  in  Long  Island,  near  New 
York ;  and,  during  that  period,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Woodlands  (§  326.),  ^  was 
convinced  that  nothing  in  the  timber  way  could  be  so  great  a  benefit  as  the 
general  cultivation  of  this  tree.'*  He  adds :  *'  Thus  thinking,  I  brought  home 
a  parcel  of  the  seeds  with  me  in  1819,  but  I  had  no  means  of  sowing  it  till 
1823.  I  then  began  sowing  it,  but  upon  a  very  small  scale.  I  sold  the  plants ; 
and  since  that  time  1  have  sold  altogether  more  than  a  million  of  them  " ! 
He  elsewhere  states,  in  the  same  work  (§  380.),  that  he  sold  one  year's  trans- 
pbmted  plants  at  10#.  per  100.  He  had  a  large  kitchen-carden  behind  his 
nouse  at  Kensington,  wnich  he  turned  into  a  nursery;  and  he  also  grew  trees 
extensively  on  his  fiirm  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey.  He  imported  American  tree 
seeds,  and  grafts  of  fi'uit  trees :  and  he  strongly  recommended  all  of  these  to 
the  British  public,  in  his  Political  Begitter,  and  in  the  Woodlands^  which  was 
published,  in  numbers,  from  1825  to  1828.  In  these  works^  he  more  eq>e- 
daily  directed  attention  to  the  locust  tree,  urging,  in  his  clear  and  forcible 
manner,  the  immense  importance  of  this  tree  in  ship-building ;  and  he  was  the 
means  of  many  thousanas  of  it  being  planted  in  the  southern  and  middle  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Durham.  The  name  of  locust,  as 
applied  to  this  tree,  was,  before  Cobbett's  time,  almost  unknown  in  England, 
and  many  persons,  in  consequence,  thought  it  was  a  new  tree.  Hence,  while 
quantities  of  plants  of  Robinia  Pseikd-Jcacia  stood  unasked  for  in  the  nur- 
series, the  locust,  which  every  one  believed  could  only  be  had  genuine  fixHU 
Bir.  Cobbett,  could  not  be  srown  by  him  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand.  Cobbett  imported  the  seeds  in  tons ;  but,  when  he  ran  short  of  the 
real  American  ones,  ne  procured  them,  as  well  as  young  plants,  firom  the 
London  nurseries.  This  we  state  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Bfr.  William 
Maloohn  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  who  sold  him  both  seeds  and  plants. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  Cobbett's  doing  this ;  but, 
had  the  public  known  that  locust  seeds  and  locust  plants  were  so  easily  to 
be  procured,  it  is  probable  that  the  locust  mania  would  never  have  attained 
the  height  it  did.  We  have  ourselves,  several  times,  accompanied  planters 
to  Cobbett's  nursery  to  procure  trees;  and  went  once  with  a  genUeman  who 
had  purchased  a  large  estate  in  South  Wales,  who  bought  some  thousands  of 
locust  plants  to  send  to  it.  When  he  mentioned  to  us  his  intention,  we  told 
him  that  he  might  purchase  the  plants  at  half  the  price  in  the  Bristol  Nursery; 
and  that,  from  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  distance,  he  would  not  oniv 
save  a  considerable  expense  in  carriage,but  that  the  plants  would  be  in  a  much 
firesher  state,  and,  consequendy,  more  likely  to  grow  when  they  arrived  at  his 
place.    No  arguments  of  ours,  however,  were  of  any  avail ;  and  Cobbett's  locust 
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trees  were  decidedly  preferred,  at  any  cost,  to  Miller's  robinias.  A  notice  of 
Cobbett's  nursery,  and  of  the  various  trees  that  he  cultivated  in  it,  will  be 
found  in  his  Woodlands,  and  in  the  GardenerU  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  At 
present,  the  rage  for  planting  the  locust  has  altogether  subsided ;  but  the  great 
importance  of  the  tree  in  ship-building,  and  for  supplying  fuel,  hop-poles, 
sticks  for  peas,  and  similar  purposes,  is  about  to  be  illustrated  by  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  it,  W.  Witners,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  author  of  a  Memmr 
addressed  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  tne  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Threes, 
&c  &c.  This  gentleman  has  liberally  and  kindly  sent  us  the  proof  sheets, 
as  &r  as  printed  (to  p.  320.),  of  his  lYeatise  on  the  Growth,  Qualities,  and  Uses  of 
the  Acacia  Dree,  &c.,  with  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  them  we  choose. 
Mr.  MTithers  commences  by  giving  a  translation  of  the  Lettre  sur  le  Robimer, 
&c.,of  M.  Fran9ois  de  Neufch&teau,(  12mo,Paris,  1803,)  before-mentioned;  and 
abstracts  from  the  Pieces  relatives  a  la  Culture  et  aux  Usages  de  cet  Arbre, 
which  M.  Fran9ois  had  appended  -to  his  work.  He  then  gives  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  MM.  F.  C.  Medicus  and  Andre  Michaux  on  the  subject ;  and, 
next,  notices  on  the  acacia  by  British  writers.  These  form  the  first  part  of  his 
work.  The  second  consists  of  original  communications,  comprising  various 
letters  firom  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who 
have  planted  the  locust,  who  have  large  trees  of  it,  or  who  have  applied  it  to 
different  parposes.  The  facts  collected  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  confirm- 
atory of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  in  favourable  soils  and  situations ;  and 
of  the  suitableness  and  durability  of  its  timber  for  trenails,  posts,  and  fencing, 
and  also  for  axletrees  of  timber  carriages ;  but  they  afford  no  evidence  either 
of  the  tree  producing  a  great  bulk  of  timber,  or  of  its  timber  being  appli- 
cable to  the  general  purposes  of  construction.  Only  one  of  the  wnters 
mentions  acacia  boards  or  planks ;  and,  though  some  of  them  recommend  the 
wood  for  hop-poles,  there  is  no  evidence  given  of  the  length  of  time  that 
these  poles  will  last.  Some  useful  experiments,  by  different  contributors,  are 
detailed,  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  timber,  which  will  be  hereafler  noticed. 

In  France  and  the  south  of  Germany,  we  are  informed  by  fiaudrillart,  in 
the  JDietionnaire  des  Eaux  et  des  Forets,  the  locust  was  at  first  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  but  was  afterwards  rgected,  because  it 
was  discovered  that  its  leaves  appeared  late  in  the  season,  its  branches  were 
brittle,  its  prickles  disagreeable ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  would  not  bear  the 
shears.  It  was  for  a  long  time  almost  forgotten,  till  afler  the  introduction  of 
the  modem  style  of  gardening,  when  a  reaction  in  its  favour  took  place,  and 
it  was  preferred  to  all  other  trees  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  n-owth, 
and  was  found,  also,  to  be  a  useful  tree,  particularly  for  fuel.  In  France, 
Baudrillart  continues,  many  authors  have  written  on  the  locust,  and  most 
of  them  have  greatly  exaggerated  its  merits.  Among  those  who  have  de- 
termined its  1^  merits  TOst,  he  thinks,  are  M.  Bosc,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ratisation  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  M.  Mallet,  Conservator  of  Forests  at 
Poitiers;  and  the  younger  Michaux.  These  authors,  he  continues,  while 
they  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  locust,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  shown  the  evils  that  must  arise  from  exaggerating  its  merits.  Thus, 
he  says  that  M.  Fran9ois  wrote  in  favour  of  planting  this  tree  in  parti- 
cular soils  and  situations ;  but  others  recommended  it  to  be  planted  every 
where ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  not  succeeding  in  unsuitable  soils,  a  third 
class  of  writers  recommend  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  be  disconthmed 
altogether.  As  an  example  of  want  of  success  in  cultivating  the  locust,  he 
refers  to  the  heaths  of  Gondreville,  where  the  tree  has  been  planted  exten- 
sively in  a  white  sand,  in  which,  though  the  Pinus  maritima  and  sylv^tris 
and  the  birch  thrive,  it  failed  altogether,  except  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  M. 
Baudrillart  mentions  several  other  cases,  in  which  large  tracts  of  country  have 
been  ploughed,  and  sown  broad-cast  with  locust  seed ;  and  where  the  seeds 
came  up,  but  the  plants  never  did  any  good,  owing  to  the  lightness  and  sterility 
of  the  soil.     Even  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  locust  trees,  when  planted 
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aniong  masses  of  other  trees,  grew  rapidly  for  five  or  six  years,  far  exceeding 
in  height  the  birch,  the  perfumed  cherry,  the  chestnut,  the  yew,  and  the  com- 
mon sallow,  planted  with  them,  they  disappeared  entirely  after  a  certain  number 
of  years;  the  other  trees  mentioned  having  become  more  vigorous,  and  choked 
them.  Locusts,  not  planted  among  masses  of  other  trees,  but  by  themselves, 
in  a  single  row,  exposed  to  the  air  on  every  side,  succeed  much  better; 
bfltause  it  is  found  from  experience  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  light  and 
air  for  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  a  great  deal  of  surface  soil  for  their 
widely  spreading  creeping  roots.  M.  Mallet  bad  no  better  success  in  the 
Forest  otMareml,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  where  the  soil  is  moist  and 
aquatic ;  nor  in  the  Forest  of  Chatellerault,  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy.  M. 
Ikiudrillart  concludes  by  repeating  what  Michaux  has  stated ;  viz.  that  it  is 
only  in  a  favourable  climate,  and  in  a  good  soil,  that  the  tree  attains  a  great 
size,  even  in  its  native  country.  In  France,  and  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  the  tree  is  seldom  seen  of  a  greater  height  than  50  ft.  or 
60  h.  In  Germany,  the  tree  thrives  in  the  middle  states,  attaining  a  consi- 
derable height  even  at  Berlin  and  Munich.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in 
favourable  situations,  it  seems  to  grow  nearly  as  high  as  it  does  in  France. 

In  America,  the  locust  has  been  planted  here  and  there  about  farm-houses, 
and  along  fences ;  and,  since  the  forests  were  in  a  pretit  measure  destroyed  in 
the  war  of  independence,  many  persons  have  cultivated  the  tree  for  its  tim- 
ber, and  have  supplied  trenails,  from  the  larger  trees,  to  the  shipwrights  of 
New  York.  These  plantations  seldom  exceed  the  extent  of  20  or  SO  acres  in 
one  place,  though  several  agricultural  societies  have  oflered  premiums  for  their 
encouragement  Though  the  locust  tree,  in  its  natural  habitats,  has  never 
been  known  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  yet,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  plantations  of  this  tree  in  the  United  States  were  generally 
attacked  by  a  winged  insect,  which  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  bark ;  and  the 
caterpillars  produced  from  them  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  mining  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  trunk  became  completely  perfo- 
rated, and  was  easily  broken  over  by  the  wind.  In  consequence  of  the  discou- 
ragement given  by  this  circumstance  to  planting  the  locust  in  America,  and  the 
constant  consumption  in  that  country  of  the  timber  afforded  by  the  indigenous 
trees,  Michaux  thinks  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  locust  tree  will  be 
more  abundant  in  Europe  than  in  America.  This  insect  is  prol>ably  the 
CVSssus  robinis  of  Peck.  (See  Kirbi^  and  Spenc^t  Introduction  to  Entomology, 
vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  It  does  not  appear,  that,  in  America,  a  rich  soil  injures  the 
tree,  as  has  been  alleged  by  Gk>v.  Pownall  (see  p.  6 15  );  for  Michaux  says  that, 
where  it  attains  the  lareest  size,  and  produces  the  best  timber,  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  the  land,  when  cleared,  will  yield  from  30  to  60  bushels  of 
maize  an  acre,  for  several  years  in  succession,  without  manure.  In  America, 
on  the  same  land  where  the  oak,  the  hickory,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  elm  attain  a  large  size,  the  locust  does  not  exceed  40  fl.  or  45  fL  in  height. 
This  speaks  volumes  against  its  value  for  general  cultivation  as  a  timber  tree. 

ProperOes  and  Uses,  A  cubic  foot  of  locust  wood,  newly  cut,  weighs  631b. 
3oz. ;  half-dry,  56  lb.  4  oz. ;  and,  when  quite  dry,  only  48  lb.  4  oz.  According 
to  M.  Hartig,its  value  for  fuel,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  12 
to  15.  For  duration,  this  author  places  it  immediately  after  the  oak,  before  the 
larch  and  the  Scotch  pine.  According  to  Barlow  (WUhers's  Treaiue,  p.  256.), 
the  strength  of  acacia  timber,  as  compared  with  fine  English  oak,  is  as  1867  to 
1672;  the  strength  of  ash  being  as  2026 ;  beech,  1556 ;  elm,  1013 ;  Riga  fir, 
1 108 ;  Madeira  larch,  1000 ;  Norway  spar  (spruce  fir),  1474 ;  and  teak,  2462. 
From  some  experiments  made  at  Brest  in  1823,  and  communicated  by  Dr. 
Bowring  to  Mr.  Withers,  the  weight  of  acacia  was  found  to  be  one  sixth 
greater  than  that  of  oak ;  its  strength  as  1427  to  820 ;  and  its  elasticity  as  21 
to  9.  By  experiments  made  in  the  yard  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Withers  by  Dr.  Inman  {Treatise,  p.  265.),  it  appears  that 
the  lateral  strength  of  the  acacia  in  resisting  fracture  is  greater  tlian  that  of 
the  oak  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  0'75.    From  all  these  experiments,  how- 
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ever  di£ferent  the  results,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  sound  acacia  wood 
is  heavier,  harder,  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  elastic,  and  tougher,  than  that 
of  the  best  English  oak ;  and,  conseiiuently,  that  it  is  more  fit  than  oak  for 
trenails.  The  late  Lord  King,  who  had  some  kirge  locust  trees  on  his 
estate  at  Ockham  Court,  gives  the  following  opinion  of  the  stroigth  and 
durability  of  the  timber,  lie  says,  *'  It  endures  as  posts  longer  than  oak  or 
any  other  wood,  except  yew ;  but  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  it  never  breaks 
to  any  strain :  I  can  give  you  an  instance  in  proof  of  this.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  machine  called,  with  us,  the  hoisterSf  for  bringing  home 
large  trees  without  any  other  tackle.  The  axletree  is  always  made  of  the 
best  ash;  and  yet  mine  never  lasted  more  than  two  years,  without  being 
broken  with  the  strain  of  lifting  trees  from  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  force  when  the  pole  turns  over.  About  25  years  ago,  my  carpenter 
put  in  an  acacia  axle,  which  lasted  1 1  years,  and  then  was  as  sound  as  it  was 
the  first  day;  but,  as  the  wheels  were  worn  out,  the  carpenter  thought  it  bttt 
to  put  in  another  acacia  axle,  as  some  of  the  pin< holes  were  a  little  worn ;  and  I 
believe  that  axletree  now  remains  in  use."  (WUhenU  TVeaiue^  p.  283.)  At 
Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  there  are  a  great  many  acacia  trees  in  the  plantations, 
which  were  planted  in  the  days  of  Collinson  and  Miller.  The  timber  has  been 
chiefly  used  for  out-door  fences ;  and,  after  standing  30  years,  is  yet  perfectly 
sound.  It  is  there  considered  much  superior  to  the  <nJc,  for  its  strength 
and  durability.  {Ibid,^  p.  290.)  At  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  on  the  estate  of  A. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  there  are  acacia  posts  which  have  stood  30  years,  and  are 
quite  sound ;  and  trees  which,  after  having  been  14  years  planted,  are  large 
enough  for  making  such  posts.  (Ilfid,,  p.  289.^  In  the  various  communi- 
cations to  Mr.  Wiuiers,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  durability  of  the  locust 
as  hop-poles,  notwithstanding  all  that  Cobbett  has  said  on  the  subject.  One 
writer  speaks  of  trying  the  young  trees  in  that  capacity;  and  another  says 
that  he  found  that  the  locust,  when  about  the  size  of  a  stake,  did  not 
possess  more  durability  than  stakes  of  the  oak  or  the  beech,  of  the  same  di- 
inensions.  The  sap-wood  of  the  acacia,  this  wtker  adds,  appears  to  be 
equally  as  rapid  in  decay  as  that  of  the  oak.  (find.,  p.  249.)  The  truth  is, 
as  Lord  Ring  and  Lord  Stanhope  observe  to  Mr.  Withers  (Jifid.,  591.  and 
292.),  the  acacia  b  a  branchy-headed  tree,  both  when  young  and  old ;  and  is 
neither  calculated  to  produce  straight  poles  in  the  former  state,  nor  much 
timber  in  the  latter. 

In  America,  according  to  Michaux,  the  greatest  consumption  of  locust 
wood  is  for  posts ;  which,  if  the  tree  is  felled  in  winter,  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  is  suspended,  and  the  posts  are  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry  before  they  are  set,  are  estimatecl  to  last  40  years.  This  dura- 
tion, however,  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
the  trees  have  grown ;  those  having  the  heart-wood  red  lasting  twice  as  long 
as  those  in  which  it  is  white.  Michaux  has  remarked  that,  if  the  trunks  of 
the  locust  trees  grown  in  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  exceed  15  in.  in  diameter, 
when  they  are  cut  down  and  split  open,  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  de- 
<:ayed  at  the  heart;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  trees  that  have  grown 
farther  south :  which  shows  that  poor  soil  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  suf- 
ficient, as  Governor  Pownall  seems  to  allege  (see  p.  615.),  to  make  the  tree 
produce  good  timber.  The  American  shipwrights  use  as  much  locust 
wood  as  they  can  procure;  finding  it  as  durable  as  the  live  oak,  and 
the  red  cedar;  with  the  advantage  of  being  stronger  than  the  former, 
and  lighter  than  the  latter.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  procure  locust 
wood  of  sufficient  size  for  ship-building ;  for,  even  in  those  districts  where 
the  tree  thrives  best,  nine  tenths  of  tne  trunks  do  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, and  fi'om  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height.  The  wood  is  used  for  trenails  in 
all  the  seaports  of  the  middle  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of 
timber.  Instead  of  decaying,  it  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness 
with  time.  In  181 9,  these  trenails  were  10  dollars  a  thousand  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  from  50,000  to  100,000  of  them  were  annually  exported  to  England. 
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Mr.  B.  Couch,  late  timber  and  store  receiver  at  njmoutfa  Dockyard, 
writing  to  Mr.  Withers  in  January,  1834,  says,  **  I  recollect  that,  about  SO 
years  since,  certain  ship-owners  in  Scotland,  considering  that  locust  trenails 
were  very  durable,  with  great  lateral  strength,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
the  United  States  for  a  supply.  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  in  consequence 
of  my  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  they  have 
been  contracted  for  and  employed  in  the  [English  government]  dockyards, 
where  they  have  attained  a  very  high  character.*'  He  adds,  "  I  speak  of 
locusts  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  no  experience,  neither 
have  I  obtained  any  intelligence,  respecting  locusts  the  growth  of  England.'* 
(  WUherii  Treatise,  p.  302.)  Sir  Robert  Seppings  also  bears  witness  to  the  *<ex- 
cellent  properties  of  the  locust  tree  for  the*  trenails  of  ships,**  which,  he  says, 
*^  have  long  been  known  and  u>preciated  by  the  people  of  this  country." 
{IM.^  p.  267.)  Writing  to  Mr.  Withers  m  June,  1829,  from  the  Navy 
Office,  he  observes,  **  We  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  imported  a 
considerable  number  of  locust  trenails  from  America."  (liAd^  p.  268.) 

In  civil  architecture,  in  America,  the  locust  is  chiefly  used  for  sills  and 
wall-plates.  The  sills  of  doors,  and  the  wooden  framing  of  the  half  timber 
houses,  which  are  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  are  found  to  last 
longer,  when  made  of  locust  wood,  than  those  made  from  any  other  tree, 
except  the  red  mulberry  (Mdrus  rubra).  Michaux  states  that  the  locust 
wood  is  not  employed  in  America  for  staves  and  hoops, or  for  making  hedges,  as 
it  has  been  asserted  to  be  by  some  writers ;  but  that  it  has  been  extensively 
used  by  cabinet-makers ;  and  that  it  is  substituted  by  turners  and  toy-makers 
for  the  box.  These  are  all  the  uses  of  the  wood  of  the  locust  tree  in  America. 
In  France,  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Gironde,  in  copses,  which 
are  cut  at  the  age  of  4>  years  for  props  to  vines;  and  these  props  are  found 
to  last  more  than  20  years.  Old  trees,  in  the  same  district,  are  pollarded,  and 
their  heads  cut  off  every  third  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  great  incon- 
venience attending  these  props  is  in  the  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed ; 
but  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  either  of  the  strong-growing  thomless 
varieties,  vi£.  R.  P.  inermis  and  R.  P.  spectdbilis.  In  I^ris,  many  small 
articles  are  made  of  the  wood ;  such  as  salt-cellars,  sugar-basins,  spoons,  forks, 
paper-knives,  &c.  Michaux  observes  that  the  locnst  should  never  be  grown 
in  a  poor  soil,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  vine-props  or  fuel;  for  both 
whicn  uses  the  plants,  he  says,  should  be  cut  over  every  fourth  year.  Even 
in  that  case,  he  adds,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  cease  to  grow  vigorously;  and 
will  ultimately  prove  less  profitable,  on  such  soils,  than  the  common  birch. 

Italy,  and  the  southern  departments  of  France,  Michaux  considers  the 
countries  where  the  greatest  advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  locust.  In  good  soils,  in  such  climates,  at  the  end  of  20  or  25 
years,  he  says  that  a  mass  of  wood  may  be  obtained  from  the  locust,  twice  as 
ffreat  as  from  any  other  species  of  tree.  In  Lombardy,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
IS  used  for  many  rural  purposes.  Young  plants  of  it  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  forming  hedges;  but  this  is  now  abandoned,  because  the  tf«e 
was  found  to  impoverish  the  soil ;  and,  as  it  grew  old,  it  lost  its  prickles ; 
besides,  from  being  continually  pruned  to  keep  it  low,  the  hedge  becomes  thin 
and  open  at  bottom,  and  the  plants  end  in  bemg  little  more  tlum  mere  stumps. 
(See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xi.p.  642.) 

In  countries  with  an  agriculture  in  which  clovers  and  root  crops  do  not  enter 
into  the  rotation,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  may  form  a  substitute  for  these  articles 
as  provender  for  cattle.  When  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  it  ought 
either  to  be  treated  like  the  forze,  and  mown  every  year;  or  the  trees  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  he^ht  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  kept  as  pollards,  the  branches  being 
cut  off  every  other  year.  This  cutting  should  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  at  which  time  the  branches  csn  be  dried  for  use  during  winter ;  and 
one  or  two  shoots  should  be  left  on  the  tree  to  keep  up  vegetation,  which 
shoots  must  be  cut  off  during  the  following  winter.  In  France,  the  green 
shoots,  when  cut  off,  are  immediately  tied  up  in  little  bundles ;  and,  after 
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bein^  exposed  to  the  air  for  7  or  8  days  to  dry,  they  are  taken  home,  and 
put  in  a  bam  or  into  a  rick,  between  layers  of  straw,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicate their  fragrance  and  sugary  taste.  When  the  shoou  are  to  be  eaten 
green,  none  are  taken  but  those  of  the  same  season;  because  in  them  the 
prickles  are  herbaceous,  and,  consequently,  do  not  iiqure  the  mouths  of  the 
animals.  The  roots  of  the  locust  are  yery  sweet,  and  aflbrd  an  extract  which 
might  supply  the  place  of  that  obtained  from  liquorice  roots;  the  entire 
plant  is  also  said  to  aflbrd  a  yellow  dye.  The  flowers  haye  .been  employed 
medicinally  as  antispasmodics,  and  to  H>rm  an  agreeable  and  refrediing  syrup, 
which  is  drunk  with  water  to  quench  thirst.  M.  Fran9ois  says  he  neycr 
drank  an^  thing  to  be  compared  to  a  liquor  distilled  from  locust  flowers  in 
St.  Donungo.  These  flowen,  he  adds,  retain  their  peHume  when  dried ;  and 
those  of  a  single  tree  ar^  sufficient  to  giye  a  scent  resembling  that  of  ormge 
blossoms  to  a  whole  garden. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  when  full-grown,  according  to  Gilpin,  the  acacia  is 
an  elegant,  and  often  a  yery  beautifiil,  object ;  whether  it  feathers  to  the  ground, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  or  is  adorned  with  a  light  foliage  hanging  from  the 
shoots :  but  its  beauty,  he  adds,  is  frail ;  and  ^  it  is  of  all  trees  the  least 
able  to  endure  the  blast.  In  some  sheltered  spot,  it  may  ornament  a  garden ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  adorn  a  country.  Its  wood  is  of  wo  brittle 
a  texture,  especially  when  it  is  encumbered  with  a  weight  of  foliage,  that  you 
can  neyer  depend  upon  its  aid  in  filling  up  the  part  you  wish.  Ilie  branch 
you  admire  to-day  may  be  demolished  to<4norrow.  The  misfortune  is,  the 
acacia  is  not  one  of  those  grand  objects,  like  the  oak,  whose  dignity  is  often 
increased  by  ruin.  It  d^nds  on  its  beauty,  rather  than  on  its  grandeur, 
which  is  a  quality  more  hable  to  injury.  I  may  add,  howeyer,  in  its  fiiyour, 
that,  if  it  be  easily  injured,  it  reipean  the  injury  more  quickly  than  any  other 
tree.    Few  trees  make  so  rapid  a  growth."  {^lpm*s  Forai  Scemy,  i.  p.  72.) 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  Britain,  the  locust  is  only  calculated 
for  fayourahle  climates  and  good  soils ;  and  that,  when  grown  in  these  with  a 
yiew  to  profit  as  timber,  it  should  be  cut  down  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years. 
Perhaps  it  may  proye  more  profitable  as  a  copse  wood,  for  producinj^  fencing 
stuli^  or  fuel :  but,  eyen  for  these  purnoses,  we  feel  confident  that  it  cannot 
be  grown  for  many  ^ears  together,  with  advantage,  on  the  same  soil.  We  do 
not  think  it  at  all  suitable  for  hop-poles ;  because,  even  when  crowded  together 
in  nursery  lines,  it  cannot  be  got  to  grow  straight,  and  it  almost  always  loses 
its  main  shoot :  besides,  if  it  did  grow  straight,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  stakes  made  from  young  locust  trees,  and  used  for  hop^poles,  are  more 
durable  than  stakes  of  the  ash,  chestnut,  or  any  other  tree.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  Cobbett,  apparently  without  ever  having  seen  a  hop-pole  made  of 
locust,  boldly  affirms  that  the  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose ; 
that  trees  from  his  nursery,  after  being  4  years  planted  on  Lord  Kaiior's 
estate  at  ColeshiJl,  were  **  fit  for  hop-poles,  that  will  last  in  that  capacity  for 
20  or  30  years  at  the  least "  (  Woodlands,  §  380.) ;  that  such  poles  are  worth 
a  shilling  each  (that  is,  nearly  double  what  was  at  that  time  the  price  of  good 
ash  hop-poles)';  that  5  acres  would  thus,  in  5  years,  produce  52d/.;  and  that 
each  stump,  im  after  the  pole  was  cut  down,  would  send  up  2  or  3  poles 
for  the  next  crop;  which,  being  cut  down  in  their  turn,  at  the  end  of 
another  5  years,  would,  of  course,  produce  two  or  three  tiroes  the  above 
sum  "  I  ({  382.) ;  that  locust  wood  is  **  absolutely  indestructible  by  the 
powers  of  earth,  air,  and  water  ;*'  and  that  ''  no  man  in  America  will  pre- 
tend to  say  that  he  ever  saw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decayed  state.'*  (IM,,  §  328.) 
After  this,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Cobbett  should  call  the  locust  **  the 
tree  of  trees,"  and  that  he  should  eulogise  it  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  well  exemplifies  the  kind  of  quackery  in 
which  he  dealt,  that  we  quote  it  entire: — "  The  time  will  oome,"  he  observes, 
**  and  it  will  not  be  very  distant,  when  the  locust  tree  will  be  more  common  in 
England  than  the  oak ;  when  a  man  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  used  anything 
but  locust  in  the  making  of  sills,  posts,  gates,  joists,  feet  for  rick-stands,  stocks 
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and  axletrees  for  wheels,  hop-poles,  pales,  or  for  any  thing  where  there  is 
liability  to  rot.  This  time  will  not  be  distant,  seeing  that  the  locust  grows  so 
fast.  The  next  race  of  children  but  one,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  will  be 
born  60  years  hence,  will  think  that  locust  trees  have  always  been  the  most 
numerous  trees  in  England ;  and  some  curious  writer  of  a  century  or  two 
hence  will  tell  his  readers  that,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  '  the  locust  was 
hardly  known  in  England  until  about  the  year  1823,  when  the  nation  was 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  William  Cobbett.*  What  he  wfll  say  of 
me  besides,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  he  will  say  this  of  me. 
I  enter  upon  this  account,  therefore,  knowing  that  I  am  writing  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries  to  come."  (/&«/.,  $  351.)  The  absurdity  of  the  aboye 
passage  renders  it  almost  unworthy  of  comment;  but  we  may  remaric 
that,  even  supposing  all  that  Cobbett  says  in  it«  of  the  application  of  the 
locust  were  true,  the  uses  which  he  has  enumerated  do  not  amount  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  those  to  which  timber  is  applied  in  this  country.  Hence, 
were  his  predictions  to  be  verified,  and  wece  the  locust  to  become  more  pre- 
valent than  the  oak,  we  should  find  its  wood  a  miserable  substitute,  in  the 
construction  of  ships  and  houses,  for  that  of  our  ordinary  timber  trees. 
Every  experienced  planter  or  timber  o%raer,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
has  felt  this;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  tree  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  extensively  planted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  full-grown  or  matured  locust 
wood,  and  of  its  fitness  for  posts,  trenails,  &c.;  but  there  is  no  evidence, 
either  m  Mr.  Cobbett's  Woodlands,  or  in  all  that  was  printed  in  Mr.  Withov's 
TretUise,  when  he  kindly  lent  us  the  proof  sheets,  m  April,  1836,  that  the 
locust  is  suitable  for  hop-poles,  either  in  point  of  rapid  growth,  or  of  durability. 
In  order  to  procure  the  latest  information  on  this  subject,  we  wrote  to  three 
individuals  in  the  centre  of  hop  countries,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Herbert 
Rich,  Esq.,  Philip  James  Case,  Esq.,  and  some  others,  whose  letters  to  Mr. 
Withers  in  favour  of  the  locust  are  printed  in  his  book.  The  general  result 
of  the  whole  is,  that  the  locust  has  scarcely  been  tried  for  hop-poles;  and 
that,  where  it  has  been  put  to  this  or  analogous  uses,  it  has  failed.  On  Lord 
Radnor's  estate,  at  Coleshill,  his  bailiff,  the  Daniel  Palmer  so  often  mentioned 
by  Cobbett,  says, ''  the  acacias  were  tried  here  for  espalier  stakes,  and  soon 
decayed;  none  have  been  applied  for  poles  or  gate  posts.  Those  planted  on 
liirht  land  soon  got  stunted,  but  some  of  those  in  deep  land  grew  well.  I  am 
of  opinion  they  are  not  good  for  much  until  they  ^t  of  a  good  size,  and, 
of  course,  are  Uill  of  heart,  then  they  will  last  a  long  time  as  posts,  &c."  This, 
the  reader  will  recollect,  is  Mr.  Palmer's  opinion,  after  an  experience  of  12 
years;  the  locust  trees  at  Coleshill  having  been  planted  in  1823  and  1824). 
We  applied,  for  information  on  the  subject,  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  residing  at  Famham,  in  the  centre  of  a  hop  country;  and,  through  His  Lord- 
ship's kindness,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  states  that 
the  Messrs.  Pa^ne  were  the  only  hop-growers,  at  Famham,  who  planted  the 
locust  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  hop-poles.  That  the  poles  were  not 
fit  to  cut  till  the  trees  had  been  planted  7  years ;  and  that  they  have  now 
been  only  used  2  years,  so  that  Messrs.  Payne  cannot  speak  as  to  their  dura- 
bility. Maidstone  being  so  celebrated  for  its  hop  plantations,  we  wrote  to 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  nurserymen  there;  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the  locust 
is  considered  with  them  too  brittle  for  poles,  and  that  it  has  not  even  been 
tried  near  Maidstone  in  that  capacity,  having  been  only  used  for  supporting 
raspberries.  Mr.  Masters,  the  nurseryman,  at  Canterbury,  informs  us  that 
the  locust  was  planted  in  that  neighbourhood  by  various  hop-growers ;  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  eaten  by  the  rabbits ;  that  some  of  the 
trees  which  had  escaped  were  tried  as  poles,  and  not  found  more  durable  than 
other  woods ;  that  the  stools  did  not  throw  up  shoots  nearly  so  well  as  those 
of  other  trees ;  and  that  the  locust  is  now  no  longer  thought  of  by  the  hop- 
growers  near  Canterbury.  The  other  letters  which  we  have  received  on  the 
subject  are  to  the  same  effect ;  though  some  of  the  writers  are  still  great 
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adinirerd  of  Cobbett,  and  appear  very  reluctant  to  give  any  evidence  that  amy 
imptigti  his  statements.  Most  of  them  will  be  found  included  in  an  article 
entitled,  **  Results  of  a  Correspondence  to  ascertain  the  Durability  of  Locust 
Hop-poles,"  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener^s  Magaxme. 

The  locust,  though  it  may  be  grown  as  copse-woml,  for  being  cut  over 
every  5  or  more  years,  or  in  a  close  wpod,  lor  being  cut  down  or  rooted 
up,  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years,  for  its  timbw,  can  never  be  grown  for  under* 
gro^^h  under  any  circumstances,  for  it  will  not  endure  the  Niade  and  drip  of 
other  trees.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  well  deserves  a  place  hi  every  park, 
lawn,  or  shrubbery ;  but  not  in  any  quantity,  becanse  it  is  not  calculated  to 
produce  eifect  hi  masses,  but  rather  singly,  m  roWs,  or  in  small  groups. 

Poetital  mtd  Legendioy  Alhtmnt.  Perhaps  no  tree  possesses  more  mate* 
rials  for  poetry  than  the  locust,  and  yet  has  been  less  noticed  by  poets.  The 
poedcaJ  ideas  connected  with  it  arise  from  its  beinc,  when  planted  in  shrub- 
beries, the  favourite  resort  of  the  nightingale,  which  probably  chooses  it 
for  building  its  nest  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  protection  afibrded  by 
its  thorns.  (iS^/.  Fhr.^  vol.  i.  p.  40.)  In  its  native  country,  we  are  told  that 
the  American  Indians  make  a  declaration  of  love,  bv  presenting  a  branch  of 
the  locust  tree  in  blossom  to  the  object  of  their  attachment.  (2>  Lmtgage  det 
Fletan^  p.  1 14.)  This  tree  is  less  injurions  than  any  other  to  plants  growing 
under  its  drip,  from  a  singularity  in  the  habit  of  its  pinnated  leaves ;  the 
leaflets  of  which  fold  over  each  other  in  wet  weather,  leaving  the  tree  ap- 
pcuently  stripped  of  half  its  foliage.  The  leaflets  also  fold  up  at  night;  and 
Philips  mentions  an  instance  of  a  child,  who  had  observed  this  peculiarity 
in  the  tree,  saying  that  **  it  was  not  bed-time,  for  the  acacia  tree  had  not 
begun  its  prayers.*^  {St^L  Fhr.,  vol  i.  p.  47.) 

Soil  and  SUuaikm.  A  sandy  loam,  rich  rather  than  poor,  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  best  soil  for  the  robinia.  Lord  King  truly  observes  that  it 
requires  a  good  garden  soil  to  attain  any  size ;  though  Mr.  Blackie  of  Holkham 
aays  that  there  are  innumerable  locust  trees  growing  at  Holkham,  upon  **  infe- 
rior sandy  soils,  where  other  forest  trees  barely  exist."  He  adds,  however, 
^  They,  no  doubt,  thrive  best  upon  good  land,  and  so  do  other  trees :  but  thev 
are  inestfrnable  in  the  quality  of  tlmvine  where  other  trees  will  not  grow.^' 
(  fVither^s  Treatkcy  p.  283.  and  233.)  Their  quality  of  thriving  on  poor  soils 
is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  theur  power  of  rapidly  abstracuiw  whatever  nourishment 
such  soib  may  contain,  by  tneir  running  roots  ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  on 
such  soils,  they  would  soon  become  stunted,  and  good  for  little  as  thuber  trees. 
The  only  trees  that  will  thrive,  and  ultimately  become  timber,  on  poor  shallow 
soils,  are  the  resiniferous  needle-leaved  kinds;  such  as  the  pine,  the  fir,  the 
cedar,  and  the  larch.  In  rich  soils,  the  plants  will  produce  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
long,  for  several  years  after  planting;  while  in  wet  or  poor  soils  they  will  not 
produce  shoots  above  a  fourth  of  that  length.  The  situation  oug|it  to  be  at 
once  airy  and  sheltered ;  as  the  tree  is  not  fitted  for  being  employed  in 
exposed  plflce9,  or  as  a  screen  for  protection  against  wind.  In  general,  it 
looks  best  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  or  in  small  groups  in  a  shrubbery,  or  on 
the  margin  of  a  plantation,  where  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  its  branches 
freely  on  every  side,  and  to  assume  its  own  peculiar  ^hape ;  feathering,  as 
Oilpm  says,  to  the  ground. 

Propagation  and  Cvltvre.  The  locust  may,  with  difficulty,  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  branches ;  but  wkfa  great  facility  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and 
also  by  lai^e  truncheons,  and  by  suckers,  as  the  latter  are  thrown  out  in  great 
ntinibers,  and  to  a  great  distance  round  the  trees ;  but,  in  general,  the  simplest 
and  best  mode  is  by  seed,  which  is  procured  in  abundance,  either  from 
America,  or  from  trees  grown  in  England  or  France.  The  seed  is  ripe  in 
October,  and,  being  gathered,  if  not  sown  immediately,  should  be  kept  in 
the  pods  till  the  following  spring.  When  sown  in  the  autumn  or  spring 
it  comes  up  the  follomng  summer;  and  the  plants,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
will  be  fit  either  for  transplanting  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  or  into 
nursery  lines.    The  seeds,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  as  we  have  already  observed. 
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will  not  retain  their  vegetative  propertieii  for  more  than  2  years;  but,  if  they 
are  kept  in  the  pod,  and  buried  to  A  great  depth  in  dry  soil,  they  will  remain 
good  for  5  or  6  years,  or  perhaps  longer.  As  seed-bearing  trees  seldom  produce 
two  abundant  crops  in  succession,  a  reserve  should  1^  kept  from  one  year 
to  another.  It  is  allowed,  both  in  France  and  Britain,  that  the  best  seeds  are 
those  which  are  obtained  from  America.  According  to  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Journal  dct  ForiU^  M.  Roland,  sen.,  a  distinguished  French  agriculturist,  finds 
that  American  seed  germinates  best  when  sown  late  in  the  year,  (  WWmn*9 
TreaHiey  p.  880.)  Cobbett  recommends  steeping  the  seeds  before  th^  are 
sown,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  and  stirring  them  about  in  it  for  an 
hour  or  more,  till  they  swell.  Probably,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  steep  the 
seeds,  in  some  cases,  in  cold  or  tq>id  Mrater,  especially  if  the  season  should  be 
far  advanced ;  but  pouring  water  upon  them  in  a  boiling  state  ought  to  be 
done  with  great  caution ;  and  boilmg  them,  as  Cobbett  says  (§  383.)  Judge 
Mitchell,  in  Long  Island,  advised  him  to  do,  is  what  no  rational  man  would  ever 
attempt,  as  even  a  short  continuation  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  218*^, 
must,  of  course,  destroy  the  vital  principle.  An  experiment,  by  the  author  of 
the  Domettic  Gardener  $  Manual,  is  related  in  Withers's  Treaiue  (p.  30^.),  by 
the  results  of  which  it  appears,  that  *'  immersion  in  hot  water  accelerates 
germination,  but  tends  to  destroy  or  injure  the  seeds."  In  a  future  page  (see 
App.  IL  to  L^guminaceae)  it  will  be  seen,  that  steeping  Australia  and  Ospe 
acacia  seeds  for  24  hours,  in  water  which  had  been  poured  on  them  in  a  bod- 
ing state,  or  nearly  so,  accelerated  their  germination  nearly  2  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  good  ^e  soil,  rich  rather  than  otherwise, 
an  inch  or  two  apart  every  way,  and  covered  with  light  soil  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  deep.  In  fine  seasons,  the  plants  will  be  from  2  fL  to  4  ft.  high 
by  the  following  autumn ;  the  largest  may  then  be  removed  to  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  and  the  others  transplanted  into  nursery  lines.  In 
regard  to  the  future  removal  of  the  locust,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  will 
transplant  at  almost  any  age,  and  with  fewer  roots  than  almost  any  other 
tree. 

Accidents  and  Diseatet,  The  liability  of  the  branches  to  be  broken  off  bv 
high  winds  has  been  alread  v  mentioned ;  and  also  the  American  insect  which 
pmorates  the  wood  of  planted  trees  in  that  country.  (See  p.  618.)  In 
Britain,  the  tree  is  not  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  or 
by  any  disease,  either  in  its  foliage  or  in  its  wood ;  though  snaib  are  said  to 
devour  the  bark  when  the  tree  is  young.  Hares  and  rabbits,  accordinx  to 
Mr.  Blackie  and  others,  in  Mr.  Withers*s  Treatue,  also  devour  the  bark 
of  the  locust,  which  they  prefer  to  that  of  any  other  tree  whatever ;  and  cattle, 
it  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  browsine  on  its  leaves.  In  a  strong 
clay  or  moist  soil,  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  often  found  rotten  at  the  heart. 

statistics.  BoMmsL  Pteiul-AeMa  in  the  Veigkbourkood  qf  Umdon.  At  Syoo,  81ft.  bigb.dl. 
ameter^of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  Arom  the  ground,  f^  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft,  in  loam  on  gravel 
At  Ham  Hoiue,  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  96  ft.,  in  light 
loam  on  graTel.  At  York  Houae,  Twickenham,  50  yean  planted,  00ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  tnink 
fXjfL,  and  that  of  the  head  40  ft. ,  in  sandy  loam  on  clay.  At  Kenwood,  80  yean  planted,  45  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  Gin.,  and  of  the  head  38  ft.,  In  sandy  grarel,  on  clay  and  graveL  At 
Charlton  House^  a  number  of  trees,  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  8ft  lOfaoL  to  3ft.6iii. 
In  diameter. 

iloMnia  PsHO-Kchda  Sostth  qf  hamdm.    In  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  38  yean  planted,  and  70  ft. 

high.    In  Hampsh'        '  - — ' *        * ^'^      '    

planted,  and  SSft. 
diameter  of  the 
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ipshire,  at  Southampton,  50  yean  pUnted,  and  70  ft  high ;  at  Testwood,  IS  ycai* 
Bft  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Netberoombe^ll  yean  planted,  and  36  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft;  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  16  yean 
planted,  and  30  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  In.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft  ;  at  Ckxeinont. 
70  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  50  ft,  In  sandy  loam,  on  sand  and 
graTel :  at  Ockham  Court,  a  tree,  80 yean  old,  has  a  trunk  8ft  8  in.  In  diameter,  at  a  fbot  from  the 
ground.  In  Sussex,  at  Goodwood,  there  are  numerous  trees,  fhm  50ft  to  OOft.  high,  with  trunks 
from  18  in.  to  Sft  in  diameter;  at  Sandon  Plaoe^  90  yean  planted,  and  75  ft  hiidi,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  51  ft  In  ^Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  50  vean  pbnted, 
and  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  5in.,  and  of  the  head  54ft,  in  loam,  on  clay,  in  a  sheU 
tered  situation;  at  Longford  Castie,  50ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trank  8ft  and  of  the  bead  30  ft.» 
in  light  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  exposed  situation.  In  the  lae  of  Jersey,  in  Sattnden*B  Nursery,  10  3 
planted,  and  30  ft  high. 


RMfAA  Psekd-Acieia  North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  AmpthlU,*  35  yean  pUnted, 
38  ft  high,  diam.  of  the  trunk  ^  ft,  and  of  (the  bead  44  ft.,  in  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  open  situal 
In  Wnuhlre,at  PonthiU,  28  yean  planted,' and  40  ft  high,  diam.  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of 
bead  SSft  In  Cheshire,  at  Cholmondeley,  60ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  in  loam 
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nadf  at  Eaton  HalH  7  years  pUntcd,  and  22  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend.  18  yean 
pUated,  and  .'H  ft  high.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Eaatnor  Castle,  W  years  planted,  aiid  »)  ft. 
bigh,  in  unprepared  toil  on  dry  limettone.  In  Lancashire,  at  lAtham  House,  14  yean  planted, 
and  S5  (L  high,  in  loam  on  sand.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Elvaston  Cantle,  35  tears  |4anted,  and 
43  (t  high.  In  Norfolk,  in  Mackay's  Numery,  Norwich,  5()  years  planted,  and  SO' ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  S  ft ,  and  of  the  *head  96  ft,  tn  light  soil  on  sand.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  &)  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  .*}  in.,  and  of  the  head  3S  ft,  in  li^^ht  loam 
on  a  shallow  stratum  of  yellowish  clay  :  the  head  is  regular,  and  the  trunk  straight  and  free  fW>m 
branches  to  the  height  of  fhmi  SO  ft.  to  30  ft  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  36  ft  high.  In 
»afR>rriahire,  in  Teddesley  Park,  14  years  planted,  and  2S  ft  high  ;  at  IVentham,  45  ft  high.  In 
Saflblk,  at  Great  Livemere,  40  years  planted,  and  S3  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of 
the  hesid  50  ft,  hi  loose  gravel,  and  in  a  situation  somewhatj  sheltered ;  at  Ampton  Hall,  IS 
years  planted,  and  24  ft  high  i  at  Finborough  Hall,  7U  years  planted,  and  70  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft,  in  light  loam  on  clay.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Messrs 
Pope's  Nurfery,  near  Birmingham,  10  years  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome, 
50  rean  planted,  and  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  50ft.,  with 
a  Hear  trunk  of  20  ft  In  Yorkshire,  at  KnedUngton,  10  years  ftrom  the  seed,  from  26  ft  to  28  ft. 
hlfh«  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  fhmi  6  in.  to  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft ;  also,  at  the  same 
plaee,  trees,  8  years  from  the  seed,  23  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  4  in.  to  5  in.,  and 
of  the  head  10  ft  These  trees  were  raised  by  Mr.  Cobtiett,  in  his  nursery  at  Kensington,  and 
aent  to  KnedUngton  at  the  age  of  one  year ;  so  that  they  have  attained  the  l»rge  sises  mentioned 
after  harlng  been  respectively  9  years  and  7  years  planted.  The  soil  in  which  thev  grow  is  a 
sandy  loam  on  clay  or  sand,  and  it  was  trenched,  a  short  time  previously  to  their  being  planted, 
to  tb«  depth  of  3  ft  (See  Gar4.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  251.) 

Xo6fmi%  PaHuLAedda  in  the  Environs  qf  Edimlmrgk.  At  Hcmetoun  House,  30  ft  hich.  At  DaU 
houaic  Castle,  50  years  planted,  pnd  30  ft.  high.  At  Gosford  House,  30  years  planted,  and  30  ft. 
higli.     At  Cramond  House,  40  ft  high,  in  deep  f^ee  red  soil,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  the  trunk 


nearly  8  ft  In  diameter.  At  Grange  House,  above 30  ft  high.  In  Lawson's  Nursery,  10  years  planted, 
and  15  ft  high.  **  The  finest  group  of  trees  that  we  know  of,"  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  observes,  **  is 
at  Niddrie  Mareschal,  near  Edinburgh.    One  of  them  measures  9  ft  round,  at  3  in.  above  the 


ground :  It  divides  into  two  great  limbs,  which  are  respectively  5  ft  4  in.  and  4  ft  4  in.  in  girth. 
A  second  tree  in  the  same  group,  at  3  in.  fVora  the  ground,  measures  6  ft.  5  in.  round,  and  its 
three  Umbs  measure  respectively  3  f\.  3  in.,  3  ft  7  in.,  and  3  ft  lin.:  and  a  third  acacia  measures 
6ft  Sin.  in  girt,  at  3ft  from  the  ground."    {Lamter'a  Gilpin,  h  p.  144) 

RoHniM  PttM.Aedeia  Stmth  ttf  Edinburgh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran,  130  vears planted,  and  45  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. ;  at  Koselle,'50  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2  ft  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  d1  ft.,  in  light  sand  on  bog  earth.  In  Kirkcudbright\hire,  at  St. 
Mmrj**  Isle,  50  years,  planted,  and  46  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  ,  and  of  tbe  head  42ft., 
in  a  sandv  soil  on  a  stratum  of  sea  shells.  In  Kenftewchire,  at  Erskine  House,  50  ft  high.  In 
Lanarkshire,  in  the  GIssgow  Botanic  Garden,  12  years  planted,  and  22  ft  high.  In  IVeeddale,  at 
Dawidc,  there  is  a  tree  **  which  measures  5  ft  10  in.  in  girr,  at  3  ft  ftom  the  ground,  and  6  ft  6  in. 
dose  to  the  ground."  {T.Mmdfr's  Gilpin,  i.  p.  144.) 

RobintM  Pttiid.Acficia  Sorthqf  Edinbureh.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thidnston,  the  plant  producet 
slioots  4  ft  in  length  in  fine  seasons ;  but  they  are  almost  always  killed  back  in  winter  to  within  a  few 
mcbcs  from  the  ground.  In  Angusshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  10  years  planted,  and  15  ft  high. 
In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  10  years  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Banmhire,  at  Gordon  Castle. 
10  years  pianteid,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dmlar  Institution,  14 
vears  fdsmted,  and  SO  ft  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  10  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high, 
tn  RoMbIre,  at  Brahan  Castle,  50  vears  planted,  and  20  f^.  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrey  Castle, 
43  yean  planted,  and  62  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft,  in  light  loam  on 
gravel,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

Robtmln  PMeM-AeAHa  in  the  Environs  qf  Dublin.  At  Cypress  Grove.  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  22  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft  At  Tcrenure,  20  years  planted,  and  25  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  6)  in.,  and  of  the  head  9  ft 

Bobbna.  P$riut.AcMn  South  qfDuhUm.  In  King's  County,  at  Charleville  Forest,  35  years  phinted 
and  50  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6 in.,  and  of  the  head  33  ft  In  Wicklow,  at  Shelton 
Abbey,  50  years  planted,  and  65  ft  high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter. 

BobitAn  PseM.AeJta'a  North  of  Dublin.  In  Downshire,  at  Ballyleady,25  years  planted,  and  35  ft 
high,  trunk  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  head  30  ft.  ;  at  Mount  Stewart,  25  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high, 
the  trunk  1  ft  in  diameter,  and  the  head  23  ft. 

JTtpf^JTT  Paehd.  Acacia  in  France.  At  Paris,  in  the^Jardin  dea  Plantes,  the  remains  of  the  parent 
tree  (planted  by  Vespasian  Robin)  78  ft  high.  At  Villers,  20  vears  planted,  and  60  ft  high.  At 
Tonlon,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  .W  years  planted,  and  60  f>.  high.  At  Barres,  14  years  planted, 
and  3Sft.  high.  At  Nantes,  in  the  nunery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res,  60  years  planted,  and  50  ft  high.  At 
Mcta.  in  the  garden  of  the  Baron  Charles  De  Tschoudi,  60  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high. 

Jbiljsla  Pt^d'Aeitcia  m  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  At  Ghent,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  between 

50  ft  and  00  ft  high.    At  Bruascb,  in  the  park  at  L&cken,  50  ft  high.    In  the  Botanic  Garden  at 

Lswdcn,  the  remains  of  an  old  tree,  30  ft  nigh. 

JMfoia  Pseiut.Aein'a  in  Qemumy.     In  Hanover,  at  Schw6*bber,  the  remains  of  an  old  tree, 

I  has  been  120  vears  planted.    In  Saxony,  at  Worlitx,  64  years  planted,  and  60  ft;high.     In 


icu.      in    naxoiij,  Bb    vwriiis,    17*  ^osr*  puuiuru,  aiiu  uu  lu^iiiKii.      in 

Anstrla,  at  Vienna,  In  the'Universltv  Botanic  Garden,  8  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high :  in  the  park, 
at  I^enbarg,  16  years  planted,  ancl  18  ft.  high ;  at  Kopensel,  20  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high  \  in 
BoacnthaPb  Norsery  20  years  Ranted,  and  40  ft  high.   In  Pnusia.  at  Berlin,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 


10  years  pOanted,  and  15  ft  high  ;  at  Sans  Souci,  50  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high :  in  the  Pfauen 
lascl,  40  years  planted,  and  50  ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  24  years 
planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

JM/sia  Pseud- Acacia  in  Denmark,  Sweden^  and  Russia.  At  Dronengaard,  near  Copenhagen, 
40  yeara  planted,  and  60  ft  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  66  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  18  ia, 
and  of  the  head  90  ft.  In  Russia,  at  Moscow,  the  tree  does  not  attain  any  considerable  size,  but 
It  Ibrivea  in  the  Crimea,  according  to  Desemet,  in  all  its  varieties.  **  A  hedge  of  acacia  is  planted 
opon  the  foundations  of  the  Palace  of  Yalomensk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  in  such  a 
Banner  aa  to  indicate  the  plan  of  the  building.  This  palace  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
it  a  short  distance  ftom  it  i«  a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  table  and  benches,  under  which  young  Peter 
rfceived  his  lessons."    {I^tch  RiUhie's  Joumejf  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moseov,  1836,  p.  243.) 

Robima  Psekd.  AeHeia  in  Smtxerland  and  Italy.  At  Geneva,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  30ft.  high  ; 
U  Boiifdifny,  and  In  the  grounds  of  many  villas  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  from  50  ft  to  70  ft 
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high.  In  Lombardy.  In  the  pidaoe  gardens  at  Monsa,  then  i«  a  noble  tree,  oa\j  99  years  planted 
which  !•  75  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. 

StaiUtic*  qfthe  Varietin.  —A.  P.  HUrtm*.  In  Etagland,  In  Chcahire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  4  years  planted 
and  15  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Cullenswood  Nursery,  50  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

R.  P.  mnbraai^fera.  In  England,  at  the  Duke  of  Deronihiie's  VUbi  at  Chtswick,  ate  the  oldest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London :  they  are -gvafted  ftxMn  6ft.  to8  ft.  bigb  on  the  species; 
and,  after  beins  about  15  years  planted,  hare  pendulous  parasol-like  heads,  ftom  8  ft.  to  IS  ft  in 
diameter,  and  flrom  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height ;  a  plant;  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
^    .  .^    -  .^  .  -. ._    j^  10  ft.  high,  and  1*  ft  In  diameter.    In  France,  par. 


grafted  within  1  ft.  of  the  groimd,  forms  a  bush 

ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  there  are  many  fl ^ , . 

Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  a  plant,  26  years  planted,  m  90  ft.  high.   We  hare  received  the  dimeosioos 


ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  there  are  many  floe  specimens.    In  Austria,  in  the  Univenity 


of  many  other  specimens  of  this  variety  ttom  dlfftrent  parts  of  Germany ;  but,  as  they  all  s. 
have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  of  growth,  and  none  to  have  attained  a  greater  height  than 
SO  ft.,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  tnem. 

A.  P.  toriulna.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  10  years  planted^ 
and  15  ft.  high  :  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddlgos,  in  1830,  SO  ft.  high,  since  cut  down ; 
in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  8  yean  planted,  and  17  ft.  high;  in  Cheshire,  at  £atoo  HalL  IS  yean 
planted,  and  18  ft.  high ;  in  Essex,  at  Hvlands,  10  years  planted,  and  SO  ft.  hi^ ;  in  Hertlbfd* 
shire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  and  13  ft.  high  i  in  SUHbidshtre,  at  Alton  Towers,  10  yean 
planted,  and  16  ft.  high  ;  at  Trentham,  6  years  planted,  and  8  ft.  high  ;  in  Suilblk,  in  the  Bury 


Botanic  Garden,  6  years  planted,  and  7  ft.  high.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunden's  Nursery,  10  years 
planted,  and  18  ft.  nigh.  In  France,  at  ViUers,  10  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in 
the  University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  20  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high ;   at  Lazcnbuigi  90 

Bars  planted,  and  10  ft.  high;  at  Hadendorf,  19  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.    In  Hanover,  at 
arbecke,  8  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high. 

if.  P.  mphormfhUtL  In  England,  in  ,tbe  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1894, 10  yaais 
planted,  and  20  ft  high ;  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigei,  in  1830, 10  years  planted,  and  S7  ft. 
high  ;  in  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  35'ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  lSmini^am« 
73  years  planted,  and  33  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Rouen,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  10  years  planted,  and 
25  ft  high.  In  Austria,  in  the  University  BoUnic  Garden  at  Vienna,  35  years  planted,  and  96  ft.  high. 


In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  has  been  12  years  planted,  but  is  generally  kill 
back  every  year  to  the  ground. 

R.  P.  amorpkaifbUa.  In  England,  la  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  ISSi^  10 
years  planted,  and  27  ft.  high ;  «id  about  the  same  height  in  the  aiboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Lod. 
diges  ;  at  Kenwood,  40  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  90  in.,  and  of  the 
head  30  ft. ;  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  16  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high  ;  In  the  Goldworth  Arbo. 
return,  4  yean  planted,  and  IS  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  11  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high ; 
at  the  Pfiiuen  Insel.  10  years  planted,  and  32  ft  high. 

R.  P.  prodra.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  10  years  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high ;  and  there  was  one  still  higher  in  Loddigea*s  arboretum  in  1830  ;  in  Devonshire^ 
at  Endsletgn  Cottage,  12  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  fh>m  the 
ground,  12  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft 

R.  P.  pkubda.  In  Germany,  in  Austria,  at  Brtick  on  the  Leytha,  15  years  planted,  and  IS  ft. 
high. 

R.  P.  momtrdsa.  In  England,  In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  10 
years  planted,  and  IS  ft.  high ;  and  about  the  same  height  In  Loddiges*s  arboretum  in  1890 ;  in 
Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  14  years  planted,  and  32  ft  high. 

R.  P.  macrophfUa.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  In  1834^  10 
years  planted,  and  35  ft  high  :  and  it  was  about  the  same  height  in  the  arboretum  ol^  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges  in  1830 ;  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  14  years  planted,  and  27  ft.  high  ;  In  Suflblk,  at  Ampton 
Hall,  13  years  planted,  and  34  ft  high  ;  in  Staffbrdahire,  at  Trentham,  6  years  planted,  and  13  ft: 
high. 

R.  P.  microphflla.  In  England,  this  variety  grows  as  rapidly  as  the  species ;  and  there  are 
handsome  trees  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hortieultunl  Society,  upwards  of  30  ft.  high.  In 
Austria,  at  Vienna,  In  Rosenthal's  Nursery,  16  yean  pUnted,.and  15  ft.  high;  at  Briick  on  the 
Leytha,  25  yean  planted,  and  12  ft  high. 

R.  P,  spntdbOis.    In  France,  at  Villers,  10  yean  planted,  and  36  ft.  high. 

'  Commercial  Statiitia,  In  London,  plants  of  the  species  are  \5s,  a  thousand 
for  seedlings,  and  40«.  a  thousand  for  transplanted  plants,  from  3  ft;*  to  4  ft. 
high ;  American  seeds,  5s.  per  lb.,  and  European  seeds,  2s.  per  lb.  Plants  of 
the  varieties  are  U.  6d,  each,  with  the  exception  of  R.  P.  umbracuKfera ;  plants 
of  which,  grafted  standard  high,  are  from  5^.  to  7s,  each.  At  Bollwyller,  trans- 
planted plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each;  and  of  the  different  varieties, 
from  I  franc  to  2  francs  each.  R.  P.  p^ndula,  and  R.  P.  umbroculffera  are 
2  francs  each.  At  New  York  plants  of  the  species  are  from  12  cents  to 
37^  cents  each,  according  to  their  size;  and  of  the  varieties,  from  37|  cents 
to  50  cents.  Seeds  were,  in  1825,  2  dollars  per  lb,,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  created  for  them  in  England  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett : 
at  present  they  are  3s.  6d.  per  lb. 

1  2.  R.  [P.]  visco'sA  Vent     The  cXammy'barked  Robinia. 

Uentifieatian.    Vent  Hort  Cels.,  t  4^ :  Mlchaux,  2.  p.  131. ;   N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t  17. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2. 

p.  262.  i  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  238. 
Smonsfmet.    R  glutindsa  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  560. :  R.  monXinaL'Barlratnj  the  Rose-flowering  Locust 
Emgravingi.    Vent  Hort.  Cels.,  1 4. :  K.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t  17. ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t  560.,  as  R  glu» 

tin5sa ;  our^.  306. ;  and  the  plate  In  our  Second  volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  Spc.    Branches  and  legumes  glandular  and  clammy.     Racemes 
crowded,  erect.     Bracteas  concave,  deciduous,  each  ending  in  a  long  bristle. 
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The  3  lower  teeth  of  the  calyxacumiDated.  Roots  <|Q0 

creeping.  (Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  «62.)  This  kind  of 
robinia  is  a  native  of  South  CaroKna  and  Georgia, 
near  rivers.  It  usually  grows  to  the  height  of 
30  ft  or  40  ft,  and  was  introduced  in  1797.  The 
flowers  are  scentless,  and  are  generally  of  a  pale 
pink,  mixed  with  white ;  though  there  are  varie- 
ties, or,  perhaps,  only  variations  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  soil,  with  the  flowers  of  a  pale  purple 
or  violet  colour.  The  bark,  particularly  that  of 
the  young  shoots,  which  is  of  a  dull  red,  is 
covered  with  a  clammy  substance,  which,  when 
touched,  sticks  to  the  fingers.  In  every  other 
respect,  this  tree  strongly  resembles  the  com-  < 
mon  R.  Pseud-ilcacia,  of  which  we  believe  it  to 
be  only  a  variety ;  though  so  distinct,  from  the  clamminess  of  its  bark,  and 
the  colour  and  want  of  scent  in  its  flowers,  that  we  have  kept  it  apart.  The 
clammy  matter  exuded  from  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  said  to  have 
been  examined  by  Vanqudin,  and  found  to  be  a  new  vegetable  substance. 
In  En^and,  we  liave  observed  that  this  cUunminess  differs  much  in  different 
trees,  and  in  some  is  almost  wanting. 

Properiiei  and  UteSy  Sfc.  This  tree,  being  of  less  magnitude  and  duration 
than  the  common  locust,  arrives  sooner  at  perfection,  and,  consequently  comes 
sooner  into  bloom.  It  also  flowers  a  second  time  in  some  seasons,  both  in 
its  native  country  and  in  England.  As  its  flowers  are  large,  and  conspicuous 
from  their  colour,  the  tree  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  ornamental  plants 
ation.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  common  locust ;  but  the  tree,  even 
when  full  grown,  is  seldom  found  with  a  trunk  above  10  in.  or  1ft.  in  di- 
ameter. In  all  other  respects  but  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  tree 
is,  and  may  be,  treated  lixe  the  common  locust. 

Statistia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ixmdoo,  Uiere  are  no  very  Urge  treei ;  tboM  In  Uie  Horti. 
cuttoral  Society 'I  Oarden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Mcun.  Loddigea,  being  only  about  30  ft  higb. 
The  rate  of  growth,  in  diflbrent  situationa  and  circumttanoct,  ia  nearly  the  Mune  at  that  of  R  Pnud- 
JdMia,  fbr  the  first  5  or  6  yean.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagahot  Park,  80  years  planted.  It  ia  80ft.  high  :  at 
St.  Anne's  HUl  SO  years  planted,  it  is  33ft  high  ;  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean.  14  years  planted,  it  to 
51  ft.  high ;  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  34  years  planted,  it  U  33  ft.  high,  the  diasaeter  ot  the 
trunk 9in.,  and  of  the  head  94 a ;  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  18  yean  planted,  it  U  18ft.  high ; 
in  Woreestersbire,  at  Cioome,  30  Tears  iriaated.  itto  45  ft.  high.  Ln  acetland,  at  Ptorth,  in  the  Perth 
Nursery,  35  years  planted,  it  is  30ft.  high,  diameter  of  U)e  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  the  head  28  ft.  In  Ir» 
land,  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  80  yean  planted,  and  84  ft.  high,  diameter  of  Uie  trunk  8  in.,  and  of 
Cb«li«ad]4ft. 

ComrnerdtU  StaUsHn.  Plants,  in  London,  are  from  U.  to  U.  6^.,  and 
American  seeds  are  U,  an  oz. ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  from  1  franc  to  1 
franc  50  cents  each ;  at  New  York,  37)  cents  a  plant. 

$  3.  R.  DU^BIA  Fouc,    The  doubtful  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia, 

UentifictUUm.  Fouc.  in  Desv.  Joum.  Bot,  4.  p.  804.,  but  not  of  Poir. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  861.:  Don's 
Mill.,  SL  p.  838. 

awmomime:  R.  hfbrida  Andtb. ;  R.  amblgua  Pair.  Suppl.^  4.  pi  690. ;  and,  perhaps,  R  echinkta 
MiU.  Dkt,  Vo.ii  R.  intermedia  Soulange-Bodin  in  Aim.  <fHort.  de  Paris,  8.  pw  4a 

Spec  Ckar.,  8fc.  Spines  very  short  Branches,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  ftirnished  with  a 
few  glands,  rarely  clammy.  Leaflets  ovate:  Racemes  loose  and  pendulous.  Bracteas  concave^ 
caducous,  ending  each  in  a  long  bristle.  Flowen  sweet-scented,  pale  roseuooloured.  The  pods, 
according  to  Miller,  are  thickly  beset  with  short  prickles.  {Don*g  WlL^  ii.  p.  238.)  This  kind  to 
Slid  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  Psebd.  JcicU  and  R.  viacbsa. 

A  4.  R.  Hi'sPiDA  Lm,     The  hispid  Robinia,  or  Rote  Acacia, 

MOeudfUaikm.    Lin.  Mant,  lOL  ;  Mill  Ic.,  t  844. ;  Curt.  Bot  Mag. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  8G8L ,  Don's 

MiD.,  2.  p.  83& 
^wgywCT.    R.  rdsea  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1  18. ;    R  mont^na  Bartr.  Toy.,  8.  p  188. ;   >Eichyn6mene 

Emgravingt.    IfilL  Ic,  t  944. ;  Curt..Bot  Mag.,  311. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1  1&,  as  R  rbsea ;  and  our 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Spines  wanting.  Leaflets  obovate.  Branches  and  legumes 
hispid.  Racemes  loose ;  the  3  lower  teeth  of  the  calyx  acuminated.  {Dec, 
/Vo</.,ii.  p.  262.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing,  in  its  native  country 
(Carolina),  to  the  height  of  6fl.  or  8fl.  according  to  Marshall,  and  as  high 

i;  V  3 
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R8  20  ft.  according  to  other  authors.     It  was        307 
introduced  into  British   gardens  in  1758,  and 
produces    its    lar^  and  beautiful   dark  rose- 
coloured  flowers  in  June,  often  continuing  in 
flower  till  October. 
Varieiiet, 

-^  R.h.2  nana  Dec.  Prdd.,ii.  p.  262.,  is  a  plant 
hardly  a  foot  high,  which  is  a  native  of  Ji 
pine  woods  in  Carolina, 
ft  B.  h.3  rosea  Pursh  has  the  leaflets,  for 
the  most  part,  alternate,  and  the  branches 
smoothish.      In  its  native  habitats,  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina, it  grows,  according  to  Pursh,  to 
a  considerable  shrub ;  whereas  the  spe- 
cies is  a  low  straggling  plant.  (FL  Anier,  Sept,  ii.  p.  488.) 
•  i?.  A.  4  macropkuUa  Dec.,  R.  grandifldra  Hwi^  figured  in  our  Second 
Volume,  has  the  leaflets  large,  and  ovate-roundish;  and  the  branches 
and  peduncles  glabrous,  and  without  prickles. 
Description,  Sfc.   The  species,  and  the  diflerent  varieties,  are  shrubs,  or  low 
trees,  with  tortuous  and  very  brittle  branches ;  and  leaves  and  flowers  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  Robinia  Pseud-i^cacia.    They  form  singularly 
ornamental  shrubs  for  gardens ;  but,  as  standards  or  bushes,  they  can  be  only 
planted  with  safety  in  the  most  sheltered  situations.     A  very  good  mode  b, 
to  train  them  against  an  espalier  rail ;  and,  on  a  lawn,  this  espalier  may  form 
some  kind  of  regular  or  symmetrical  figure :  for  example,  the  ground  plan  of 
of  the  espalier  may  be  the  letters  S  or  X,  or  a  cross,  or  a  star;  which  last  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  form  of  all,  the  different  radii  of  the  star  diminishing  to  a 
point  at  the  top.     Such  a  star,  in   order  to  produce  an  immediate  eflect» 
would  require  to  have  three  plants  placed  close  together  in  the  centre,  firom 
which  the  branches  should  be  tramed  outwards  and  upwards.    R.  hispida 
is  often  grafted  about  1  fl.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and,  when 
the  plant  is  not  trained  to   a  wall,  or  to  some  kind  of  support,  it  is 
almost  certain,  afler  it  has  grown  2  or  .3  years,  to  be  broken  over  at  the  graft. 
A  preferable  mode,  therelbre,  for  dwarfs,  is  to  graft  them  on  the  root,  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.     In  purchasing  plants,  this  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind.     In  consequence  of  the  liability  of  thb  shrub  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  it  is  comparatively  neglected  in  British  gardens ;  but,  wherever  a 
magnifioent  display  of  fine  flowers  is  an  object,  it  better  deserves  a  wall  than 
many  other  species ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being  associated  there  with  Rpt&n- 
thus  nepal^nsis,  Wistan'a  sinensis,  and  other  splendid  Leguminkcese.     Wheo 
grafted  standard  high,  and  trained  to  a  wire  parasol-like  firame,  supported  on  a 
rod,  or  post,  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  few  plants  are  equal  to  it  in  point  of  brilliant 
display.     At  White  Knights,  there  is  a  wall  of  some  length  covered  with 
trellis- work,  over  which  this  species  is  trained;  and  the  flowers  hanging  down 
from  the  roof  present  a  fine  appearance;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  covered 
walks  of  laburnum  at  White  Knights,  and  at  West  Dean,  the  flowers  are  of 
a  much  paler  hue  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Statistics.  In  England^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  variom  planta,  fnm  6  ft  to  10  ft 
or  12  ft.  high  ;  in  Sussex,  at  Kidbrooke,  there  i«  one  15  ft  bWh ;  in  Buckinghamahire,  at  Temple 
House,  one,  IS  year*  planted,  is  SO  ft  high ;  in  Suffblk,  in  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  18  years  planted, 
and  IS  ft  high,  against  a  wall ;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  30  years  planted,  15  ft  high ;  in  Cuin. 
berland,  at  Ponsonbjr  Hall,  12  ft.  h\fth.—In  Seotland,  at  Danibrisile  Park,  16  ft  high :  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, at  Thainston,  it  barely  exists,  even  against  a  wall ;  in  ArgyUshire,  at  Halton,  djrears  planted. 

It  U  9  (t  high ;  in  Perth "  • "    '         -.     •     -  .     .    ^  ..  .    .  ^  . .  .     .     ^   .    rr- 

Airley  Castle,  it  U  12  ft 
planted,  it  is  only  4  ft  h 
atCoole,lti8  7ft.high. 


shire,  at  Thainston,  it  barely  exists,  even  against  a  wall ;  in  ArgvUsbire,  at  Halton,  Sjrears  pUnted, 
It  ii  9  ft  high ;  in  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  years  planted,  it  is  5  ft  high ;  in  Forfarshire,  at 
Airley  Castle,  it  is  12  ft  high,  against  a  wall.— /«  Ireland^  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Oardeo,  12  vears 
.     .  .  .. .       'y  4  ft.  high ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  9  ft ;  in  Oalway, 


Commercial  Statistics,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and 
all  the  varieties,  are  !«.  6</.  each,  except  H.  h.  macrophylla,  which  is  2f.  6</. ; 
at  Bollwvller,  the  species  and  varieties  are  all  1  franc  50  cents  each ;  at 
T^cw  York,  plants  of  the  species  are  37^  cents  each. 
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CARAGA'NA  Lun.    Thb    Caragana,  or  Sibkrias  Pea   Them. 
lAtu  Syst.  Diadelphk  Dedindm. 

Uem^fieaOan.     Lun.  Diet,  1.  p. 611.,  and  UL,  t  607.  f.  1, 9. ;  Uee.  Fni.,  flLik9SB.i  Doo*k  MUL.Ii 

P.S43. 
%Mon|ffii«.    Koblnja  iP.  L. 
Derivaikm.    Csraco*  "  ^^^  name  of  CI  aibor^teeiu  among  the  If  oogtil  TuUm 

Descripikm,  ^c.  Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Siberia  and  of  the  East ; 
their  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  the  loiflets  mucronate,  and  the  petioles  either 
with  a  bristly  or  a  spiny  point ;  their  flowers  axillary,  each  on  a  distinct 
pedicely  usually  several  togetner,  p»le  yellow,  except  in  C  jubkta,  in  which 
they  are  white  tinged  with  red;  their  stipules  usually  become  spines.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  268.^  They  are  all  ornamental  or  curious.  Some  ot  them,  being 
natives  ot  Siberia,  like  most  other  Siberian  plants,  vegetate  early  in  sfiring ; 
and  their  delicate  pinnated  foliage,  of  a  yellowish  green,  independently 
alto^ther  of  their  flowers,  makes  a  fine  appearance  abouUthe  middle  of 
April;  or,  in  mild  seasons,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  appear  about  the  end  of  April,  in  the 
earliest  Siberian  species;  and  those  wmch  flower  latest  are  also  latest  in 
coming  into  leaf.  Thus,  in  a  group  consisting  o£  the  difletent  species  of  this 
genus,  in  the  climate  of  London,  some  plants  may  \j^  seen,  in  the  month  of 
May,  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  others  in  which  the  buds  have 
just  begun  to  expand.  The  yellow  colour  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
plants  of  this  genus,  even  to  the  roots ;  and,  were  it  not  that  this  colour  is 
so  abundant  in  common  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  caragana  would  afibrd  a  yellow  dye.  llie  larger  sorts  are 
easily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  the  more  curious  by 
gramng  on  C.  arbor6scens.  The  dwiuf  and  peodulous-growing  species,  when 
grafted  standard  high  on  C  arfoor^scens,  form  Yery  singuur  trees ;  and,  though 
such  trees  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  introduction  into  gardens  or 
pleasure-grounds  (for  no  kind  of  impression  sooner  fiitipies  the  mind  than  that 
produced  by  excessive  singularity),  yet  the  occasional  introduction  of  what  Is 
singular  or  unique,  among  what  is  natural  or  general,  produces,  by  contrast, 
a  smking  effect;  interrupts  the  ordinary  train  of  impressions ;  and  recalls  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  from  the  beauties  of  nature  to  those  of  art. 

It  I.e.  arborb'scens  Lam.      The  arborescent  Caragana,  or  Iberian 

Pea  Tree. 


Lam.  Diet,  L  pi  61&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,£.  p.  S68.;  Donli  If  ill,  S.  p.  2i3, 
mm^ma.     Robfnitf  Cmrtig^Ha  Lin.  Sp.,  1044..  N.  Du  Ham.,  £.  L  iSi,   Pall.  FI  Roaa.,  1.  L  48. ; 
C^agimt  MbtoicB  Jtoy ;  fauaM  Acacie  de  Sibtoe,  Bobinie  de  SiMrie,  Aifart  uax  Poiades  Ruaiaa, 
Fr. :  Sabiriacfae  ErtMenbaum,  Ger. }  Oorocholk,  Rusi. 
JBmgramingt.     N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  t.  1ft  ;  PalL  PL  Roat.,  1. 1  42.,  middle  flgufe;  and  our  plate  of  thla 
^pedmiiio 


I  our  VoUiine  IL 

Spec.  Char.,  Jjrc  Leaves  with  4—6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  villous  leafleU. 
Petiole  unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pedicek  in  feaddes.  (iAm*! 
AGtf.,ii.p.  243.) 

Variefy. 
1  C.  a.  2  memtis  Hort.  has  the  branches  without  spines.       There  are 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Deicriptum,  ^c.  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  Siberia,  found  in  woods,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  latto*  situation,  Pallas  informs  us,  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  more;  but  in  arid  places  it  is  onlv  a  small  shrub;  in 
the  latter  state,  forming,  as  we  think,  the  varieties  C.  (a.)  Altagdnaj  and  C.  (a.) 
microph^lla.  C.  arborescens  forms  an  erect  stiff  tree,  with  numerous  upright- 
u  u  4 
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growing  branches.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  one  on  a  pedicel ;  the  pods  are  ob- 
long-taper,  and  each  contains  3  or  4  seeds.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  very 
tough ;  yellow  on  the  outside ;  and  within,  waved  and  striped  with  red,  and  with 
reddish  brown.  The  bark  is  also  very  tough,  and  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ropes  or  cords,  as  the  twigs  are  for  withs.  The  seeds  are  stated  by  Pallas  to 
be  good  food  for  poultry,  and  the  leaves  excellent  fodder  for  cattle ;  they  are 
also  said  to  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter,  like  indigo.  .  The  species  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1752,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  British  collections. 
The  lai^est  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Syon,  where  it  is 
18  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  die  Glasnevin  Botanic  (jarden,  is  one,  20  years 
planted,  which  is  S4ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1ft.  from  the 
around,  is  7  in.,  and  of  the  head,  which  is  roundish  and  compact,  12ft.  In 
British  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  produced 
freely.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  50t.  a  hundred,  or 
U.  GBich ;  at  BoUwyller,  50  cents  each. 

•  2.  C.  (a.)  Altaga^Na  Poir.    The  Altagana  Caragana,  or  SUxrian  Pea  TWe. 

Identification.    Polr.  Suppl..  S.  p.  89. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  S64. :  Don*s  MiUL,  2.  pu  243. 

S^mm^me*.    RxAAnia  Aiiagima  Pfell  FL  Rom.,  t.  4S,  L*Herit  Sdrp.,  1 7& ;  Oaragina   mlcroplif  lU 

Lam.  DkL,  1.  p.  615. 
Derivation.    Altagana  ia  the  name  of  the  shrub  in  SIberta. 
Bngratringg.    PalT^.  Ron.,  t  49L,  under  the  name  bt  RoMi*  AUogdma ;   I/HMt  Stifp.,  t  7&  \ 

and  our  J^.  306. 

Spec,  Char.,  4-c.     Leaves  having  6  or  8  pairs  of 

flabrpus,  obovate-o^undish,  retuse  leaflets, 
^etiole  unarmed.  Stipules  opinesoent.  Pe- 
dicels solitary.  Legumes  rattier  compressed. 
(Don's  MULy  ii.  p.  24^.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  arid  pkins  in 
Siberia,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  C.  arbo- 
r^Bcens.  It  was  so  considered  by  Pallas ;  and 
by  others  it  has  been  confounded  with  C.  mi- 
crophylla,  also,  as  we  thmk)  only  a  variety.  It 
was  introduced  into  Enjfland  in  1789,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  British  collftotions.  It  is 
usually  propagated  by  gvafting  on  €,  arbo- 
r^scens.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
^series,  2f .  QtL  each ;  and  at  BoUwyUer,  1  franc. 

•  3.  C.  (a.)  uigropuy'lla  Dec.     The  smalUleaved  Caragana,  or  SUferiau 

Pea  Tree, 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  \u  SG& j  Don's  HUL,  2.  p.  843. 

%m>«yma».    RoMnfa  mlcropli^  PaU,  PL  Ron.,  1  4S.,  £  1  9.  i  Caragana  AUag^ut  var.,  Poir. 

Suppl.^  SL  p.  89l 
Engraving.    nXL  FL  Ross.,  t.  32.,  f.  i,  fiL,  under  the  name  of  Roblnia  microphf  Ila. 

Spec.  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  with  6-^7  piurs  of  hoary  retuse  leaflets.  Petioles 
and  stipules  rather  spinescent  at  tne  apex.  Root  creeping.  (Don't  Mii/., 
ji.p.  24^3.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  and  found  in  the  desert  of  JBaraba,  and 
in  other  arid  places.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1819,  and  diflers 
very  little  from  C.  AUagina ;  it,  like  thAt  plant,  being  doubtless  only  a 
variety  of  Carbor^scens. 

ji  4.  C  (a)  Redo'wsk/  Dec.     Redowski^s  Caragana,  or  ^erian  Pea  Tree, 


Dee.  Ugum..  t  11. ;  Don*i  Mill,  2.  p.  24& 
gagrawing.    Dec.  L^gum..  1 11.,  f.45. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  uritfa  two  pairs  of  ovate,  anite,  smooth  leaflets. 
Stipules  spinose.  Flowers  ydlow.  (Don's  Mill,,  ii.  p,  243.)  A  shrub, 
of  which  there  are  aeveral  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  of  the  height  of  4 ft.  or  5  ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia;  and  the 
l^ts  referred  to  were  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer  of 
Petersburg,  about  1820.  In  general  appearaaee  and  habit  of  growth,  it 
resembles  C.  Akagdna,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety. 
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C.  (A.)  R,2pree^coje  Fisch.  only  diilers  from  C  Red6wski  in  coming  into^*'  i  A. 

flower  earlier.    The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ~^ 

was  in  full  leaf,  and  in  flower,  on  April  30.  1836,  when  C,  frutescens 
and  C  arbor^scens  had  not  a  single  leaf  expanded. 

m  5.  C.  (a.)  arbna'ria  Donn  and  Sinu,    The  Sand  Caragana. 

Id^mt^cation.     Donn  Hort,  Cant. ;  Sim    ' 
Engravings,    Sims  Bot.  Mag,,  t  1886. ;  aud  oar  Jig.  ^1». 

^ywc.  Char.,  ifc.  Leaves  with,  usually,  4  or  more 
pairs  of  obconlate  leaflets.  Pedicels  usually  twin, 
and  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Stipules  subulate. 
Flowers  yellow.  (Don's  Mill,  ii.  p.  Si43.)  A 
low  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia ;  introduced 
in  1802;  flowerine;  in  April  and  Ma\';  and,  as  we 
think,  only  another  variety  of  C*.  arbor escens. 
It  ripens  seeds  in  England,  but  is  generally 
propagated  by  grafting ;  and  the  price,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  C  A/tagdna. 

m  6.  C.  frute'scens  IJcc.      The  shrubby  (Jariigana. 

testification,    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  p,  &43. 

SynoK^met.     Roblnia  fVut^scen*  Lin.  Spec.^  1044.,    Palt.  Ft  Rosm.,  t.  43.  j    C.  rligUAta    Lam.  Diet., 

1.  p.  61& 
Engratrings.     SwL  FL-Ganl.,  t.  227. ;  Pall  Fl.  Rosa.,  t.  -kl,  as  Roblnio  fruu^acens  ;  and  our^V.  310. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  having  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  which 
approximate  near  the  top  of  the  petiole  :  they  are  obo- 
vate-cuneated.  Stipules  membranous.  Petiole  furnished 
with  a  short  spine  at  the  apex.  Pedicels  solitary,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Flowers  yellow,  resupinate. 
Leaves  with  a  yellow  hue.  {IJons  Mill.,  ii.  p.  243.) 

Varieties,  De  Candollc  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species 
viz, :  , 

•  C/.  1  htifolia,  which  has  glabrous  broadly  obovate 

leaflets,  and  is  frequent  in  gardens ;  there  being 
a  sub  variety,  with  2-flowered  peduncles;  and 

•  C  y^  2  anguxiifolia,  which  has   glabrous   oblong 

cuneated    leaflets,  and    is  found   near   Odessa 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  268.) 

DesarwtioH,  Sfc,  The  species  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Russia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  and  other  rivers.  In  open  situations,  according  to  Pallas,  it 
does  not  exceed  5  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  woods  and  gardens  it  grows  as  high 
as  9  ft.  or  10  ft.,  flowering  in  May,  along  with  C'Jtisus  purpureus.  In  British  gar- 
dens, it  is  generally  raised  from  layers,  or  by  grafting,  and  is  frequently  found 
as  high  as  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  is  frequent  in  Euro- 
pean gardens.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2*.  6^/.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

Jt  7.  C  (p.)  MO^LLis  Best.      The  soft  Caragana. 

JdentifieeUton,    Be«».  Enum.  PL  Volh,,  p.  29. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synomtnfs.     Robinia  mulUi  Bkb.  FL  Taur.  Supply  4T7. ;  Robinta  tomentbea  Fisch.  Hurt.  Gormk., 

mil;  Caragana  frutescens  var.  miiUis  Dec  Prod.,  2  p.  268. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Lcave«  with  2  paira  of  oblong,  cuneated,  approximate  leafleU,  near  the  tip  of  the 

petiole, clothed  with  soa  hair.     Petiote  ending  in  a  short  spine.     PediceU  soliury.  Flowert  yellow. 

[Dec.  Prod.t  it  p.  J68.)    A  shrub,  a  native  of  fauria  and  Podolia,  where  it  grow*  to  the  height  of 

Sft.  or.? ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  April  and  May.     It  was  introduced  in  1818,  but 

U  not  common  in  collections. 

ja  8.  C.  PYGMji^A  Dcc.     The  pygmy  Caragana. 

Umiifitaiion.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p,  24a 

avmnmne.     RoblnM  pvgmjr^i  Ltn.  Sp.,  1044.,  Pall.  Ft.  Rosx.,  1.  t.  45.,  AmtH.  Ttutfi.,  t  .55. 

Wmwmmmfif     PftU-  Ft  Hou.,  I.  4.  43.  ^  Amm.  Rulh..  t.  35,  as  fiobinrn  pygiiue'a  i  and  our  fig.  311. 
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Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  linear,  gla- 
brous, approximate  leaflets  near  the  tip  of  the 
petiole,  wbich  b  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
spinescent  Pedicels  solitary,  and  nearly  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  nearly  equal  at  the 
base.  Leaflets  acute,  crowded,  usually  in  the  axils 
of  trifid  spines.  Flowers  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod,  ii. 
p.  268.) 

Variety, 

M  C.p.2  arendria  Fisch.  in  Litt.  has  linear- 
cuneate  leaflets,  and  pedicels  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Description,  S^c.  A  low  shrub,  scarcely  a  span  high,  on  the  Alt^c  Mountains, 
but  growing  much  higher  in  favourable  situations.  It  has  large  trifid  spines, 
slender  leaves,  and  small  flowers.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  for  being  in 
fours,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  star,  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a. fine  yellow,  very  tough,  and  fit  for  being  used  as  withs.  Fallas 
sa^s  that,  in  favourable  situations,  this  shrub  attains  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  but,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  4  h.  high,  except  when  grafted  as  a  stand- 
ard on  C.  arbor^scens,  when  i£  forms  a  small  tree  of  very  singular  appear- 
ance. It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1751,  and  is  not  unfirequent  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  2#.  6cf.,  or,  grafted  standard  high.  It.  each;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

•  9.  C.  SPINOZA  Dec.     The  spiny  Caragana. 

Ment^ficaHoH.    Dec.  Prod,  S.  dl  869. ;  LIndl.  Bot  Reg.,  1081. ;  Don*s  Hill.,  2.  {k  243. 

Syno^me*.    Robinto  fpin^u  Lin.  ManL,  SG9. :  Robinia  fferox  PaiL  Fl.  Am.,  1. 1  44.,   Jtin.,  t  R  a 

f.  8.  and  3. ;    Robinia  spinoslMima  Laxm.  Nov.  Ad.  Pei.,  15.  t.  aa  C  4. ;  Caragina  Arox  Latm. 

Diet.,  \.p,  315. 
JBturravtHgs.    Lindl.  Bot  Rm.,  t  1021. ;  PalL  Fl.  Rom.,  1. 1  44. :  Itin.,  t  R  e.  f.  2.  uid  a,  at  Roblnte 

tkrox. ;  Laxm.  Nov.  Act  Pet.,  15.  t  3.  C  4,  as  Robinia  spinotfMlma  ;  and  oiuJlg$.  312.  and  313. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.      Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  cuneate- 

linear   glabrous   leaflets.      Stipules  small,  spinose. 

Adult  petioles  permanent,  strong,  and  spinose,  twice 
the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Flowers  solitary, 
almost  sessile,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  Le- 
gume rather  compressed.  {Don^s  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  243.)  A  spiny  shrub,  abounding  in  gra^ 
velly  arid  situations  in  Siberia,  and  also  said 
to  be  plentiful  in  China,  about  Pekin,  where 
branches  of  it  are  stuck  in  clay  upon  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  in  order  that  its  spines  may  pre- 
vent persons  from  getting  over  them.  {Pall. 
Fl.  Ross.,  I.  f.  44.)  In  firitish  gardens,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  in  1755,  this  species 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.;  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  grafting;  and  plants,  in  London,  are 

fi'om  Ix.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

A  10.  C.  rRAGACANTHoi^DBs  Potr.      The  Goat's-thom-like  Caragana. 

Ideniificatkm.    Poir.  Suppl.,  2.  pi  90. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  269. :  Don*s  Mill,  2.  p.  844. 

S^funymes.    Rdbtnia  fragacanth&ldet  PaU  Nov.  Act  Pet.,  13.  t  7.,  Astr.,  115.  t  86. ;  Robinia  ma. 

cracintha  LodeL  Cat 
Sngravingt.    PaU.  Nor.  Act  Pet,  10.  t  7. ;  Astr.,  115.  t  86. 

^c.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  silky  leaflets, 
ending  in  a  little  spine.  Stipules  spinescent.  Adult  petioles  permanent, 
strong,  and  spinose,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Pedicels  solitary, 
short.  Le^me  hoary-villous.  (Don^s  MiU.,  ii.p.  244.)  A  low  spiny 
shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  among  granite  rocks.  Introduced  in  1816,  and 
producing  its  yellow  drooping  flowers  in  April  and  May.    When  grafted 
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standard  high,  it  forms  a  very  ainnilar  object.  Plants,  in  the  Lonckm 
nurseries,  2x.  6i/.  each,  or,  grafted  standard  high,  It. ;  and  at  Bollwyller, 
3  francs. 

-•  11.  C  JUBA^TA  Potr,      The  crested  Caragana. 

Ident^leatkm.    Poir.  Suppl.,  8.  ix  89. ;  Dec  Prod..  SL  ix  aSft  ;  Don't  Mitt,  SL  in  844. 
Smtmyme,     Robloia  JubAU  PalL  m  Act.  Pet,  10  t  4,  A/r..  p.  113.  L  So.,  todd,  i 
Engravhug.    PaU.  \n  Act  Pet,  la  t  d. ;  A«flr..  {x  115.  t  15.  ;  JLodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t 
jut^U. 

Spec.  Char.,  (f-c.  Leaves  with  4  or  5  pairs  of  oblong-lanceokite  lanuginonsly 
ciliated  leaflets.  Stipules  setaceous.  Petioles  somewhat  spinose ;  aduk 
ones  deflexed,  filiform,  permanent.  Pedicels  solitair,  very  short.  Legume 
glabrous.  Flowers  few  and  white,  suffused  with  red.  rDon't  MM.,  n.  p.  244.) 
A  low  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  18  in.  in  heieht,  of  a  curious  shaggy  ap- 
pearance, occasioned  by  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  being  bristly  or  tnomy, 
and  remaining  on  long  after  the  leaflets  have  dropped  off.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikal;  and  was  introduced  into  England,  by  Mr. 
Busch,  in  1796.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  tinged  wiui  red,  in  April 
and  May,  and  is  increased  by  grafting  on  Caragana  arborescens.  Wnen 
grafted  standard  high,  it  forms  a  very  singular-looking  object. 

A  12.  C.  GRANDiFLo^RA  Dec.     The  great-flowered  Caragana. 

IdentyicaUou.    Dec  Prod.,  2.  pc  968. ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  pu  S43L 
Sffmrnymes,    RoMoia  gnodiflbra  BiA.  Ft  Tour.,  1.  pi  16& 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  oblong-cuneated  approximate  leafleU, 
near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  which  is  very  short  Stipules  and  petioles 
spinose.  Pedicels  solitary,  almost  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which  is  gibbose 
at  the  base.  Legume  terete,  acute,  brown,  glabrous.  Flowers  1  in.  long, 
yellow.  {DorCt  MiU.,  ii.  p.  243.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Geoma,  near 
Teflis,  producing  yellow  flowers,  which  are  1  in.  long  in  June  and  July.  It 
was  introduced  m  1823,  and  is  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden. 

A  13.  C.  CUAUUtGU  Lam.     The  Chamlagu,  or  Clanete  Caragana. 

Ident^fictttum.    Lam.  Diet.,  1.  pi  61& ;  Dec  Prod..  SL  p.  96B. ;  Doo*s  Min.,2.  p.  243. 
^nmyme.      RobfniVi  Ckamldgu  L'H^rit  Stirp.»  N.  Du  " 
EfignMnngt.    L'H^rit  8tlrp.^77. ;  K  Du  Hai       "  ^ 
j6.314. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs 
of  distant,  oval,  or  obovate,  glabrous  ^1 
leaflets.  Stipules  spreading,  and,  as  i^ 
well  as  the  petioles,  spinose.  Pedicels 
solitary.  Flowers  pendulous,  large, 
and  yellow,  at  len^h  becoming  red- 
(Ush.  Root  smelling  like  liquorice. 
{DorCs  Mia.,  ii.  p.  243.}  A  diffuse 
smooth  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  a  thick 
root  and  branching  stem,  with  grey 
bark.  The  branches  are  alternate; 
at  first  upright,  and  dien  decumbent. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance, more  especially  when  just  going 
out  of  flower.  It  was  introduced  in  1773,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  col- 
lections. It  is  generally  propagated  by  separating  the  o£&ets,  or  by  seeds, 
or  it  may  be  grsSted  on  C.  arborescens.  Grafted  on  this  species,  especially 
when  the  stock  is  10ft.  or  12ft.  high,  it  forms  a  singularly  picturesque 
pendulous  tree ;  beautiful  not  only  when  it  is  in  le2f  or  m  flower,  but 
hrom  the  graceful  lines  formed  by  its  branches,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
when  they  are  completely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  Ix.  6</.  to  2f.  %d.  each,  and  grafted  standard  high, 
Ii.  6d, ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 


Hjun. 
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HALIMODE'NDRON  Fhch.    The  ^ALliIODENDRON,  or  Salt  Tbee, 

Lin.  Sifst,  Diad^lphia  Dec&ndria. 

IdenMcatioH.    Fisch.  In  JUU. ;  Dea  I^gum.  Mtfm.,  &  ;  Prod..  S.  p.  Sm. ;  Don'a  HilL,  i.p.9H. 
Svnonyme.    Halodendron  Dec.  M4m.  ined.  im  Soe.  Pky$.  Oen.,  March,  18S4,  but  not  of  Petit  Thouats. 
DerivttiioH.    Fom  kaUmo$,  maritime*  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  in  refetence  to  the  habitat  of  the  •hrubc, 
which  grow  in  dry  naked  ult  fields  by  the  river  Irtis,  in  Siberia. 

Description,  ^c.  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  silk^  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers. 
There  are  onlv  two  species,  one  of  which  is  probably  only  a  variety.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  graning  on  the  common 
laburnum,  or  on  the  Caragana  arbor^scens. 

A  1.  H.  ARGE'^KTEUM  Dec,      The  silvery-Z^atM^  Halimodendron,  or 

Salt  Tree, 

Idemiytcation.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  fi®. j  Don'«  Mill,  2.  p.  «i4.  ^  ^ 

SvHonvmeM.    Robinta  Halodtadron  Lin.  FU,  Smppl,,  99a,  Pall.  FU  Rou.^  t.  S& ;  Caraekma  arsfotea 

Lam.  in  PalL  IHn.  ed.  GalL»  App^  ii.  360,  t  83.  f.  1. 
Engravimgt,    Pall.  FL  Roaa.,  t  3& ;  and  our  Jig.  315. 

Spec,   Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  hoary.      Peduncles  2-flowered.  (Don**  MUL,  ii. 

p.  244.) 
Varieties,     De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species. 

A  H.  a,  \  vulgdre  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  269.  —  Leaves  hoary  or  sUvery. 

Standard  the  same  length  as  the  keel.  {Sinis  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  1016.) 
•  IT.   a.  2  brachysema  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  269. —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 
Standard  one  half  shorter  than  the  wings  and  keel.     Style  short. 

Description,  ^c.  An  irregular,  much  branched,  ri^d 
shrub,  with  a  strigose  grey  bark,  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  whitish  silky  down.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  re- 
sembling those  of  X&thyrus  tub^sus,  both  in  colour  and 
size ;  and  they  smell  sweet.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in 
saline  steppes,  near  the  river  Irtis;  and,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  IS  much  frequented  by  insects,  especially  of  the 
genus  M^loe  L.,  many  species  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
that  region.  It  was  mtroduced  into  Britain  in  1779,  bv 
Dr.  Pitcaim ;  and,  according  to  Martyn's  Miller,  though 
it  flourished  in  British  gardens,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  flowered 
there,  **  probably  for  want  of  the  saline  principle  in  the  soil."  It  has 
been  argued  by  some,  that  Hkib  halimodendron,  and  other  trees  which  grow 
naturally  in  saline  soils,  should  be  supplied  with  sea  salt  in  a  state  of  culture : 
but,  though  this  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  experience  proves  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  in  others ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  success  with  which 
the  species  before  us  is  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  At  present,  it  flowers  freely 
from  May  to  July,  and,  in  moist  seasons,  later ;  and,  when  grafted  standard  lugh 
on  the  common  laburnum,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  graceful  drooping  trees  tlmt 
can  adorn  a  lawn.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery,  as  there  are  of  most  species  of  Caragana,  and  of  Cal6phaca  wol- 
ff^ca.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  \s.  to  2s,  6d,,mhod  standard 
high,  7#.  6d, ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

m  2.  H.  (a.)  subvire'scens  Don,  The  greenish  Halimodendron,  or  Salt  Tree, 

Identification.    Don*a  Mill.,  2.  p.  2M. 

SfnoR^mea.  BoMnia  triflbra  VHMt.  Sttrp.  Nov.,  16S.;  H.  arg§nteum  fi  aubvlrtecena  Dec  Prod., 
2.  p.  169. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  greenish.  The  standard  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  keel.  Pediceb  3-flowered.  (DmCs  MUl.,  ii.  p.  244.)  A  shrub,  like 
the  preceding  one,  of  which  it  is,  without  doubt,  only  a  variety. 
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CALCXPHACA  Fisch,  The  Calophaca.   Lm,  Syst.  Diad^lphia  Decindria. 

tdeni^ficatUm.    Fuch.  ined. ;  Dec  Prod, SL p.  SHO. 

Derivation.    From  to/M,  beftutiAiI,  and  ^te£e,  a  lentil ;  in  anuuoatotbebeautyortbepUot^aiMlto 
iU  bring  one  of  the  legumlnaoeoiu  kind. 

Description,  4-c.     There  is  only  one  species,  which  is^a  deciduous  shrub,  a 
native  of  Siberia. 

A  ].  C  WOLGA^RICA  FUck.    The  Wolga  Calophaca. 

IdeiUifieatioH.    Fuch.  in  Lit! ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  STa:  Don's  Mill,  fiL  pc  944 

'^ti«u«  nifricans  PaU.  lUn.,  3.  j^  761 1  O.  g.  f.  SL,  ed.  GaU.  Aapend.,  Na  39B.  t  lOL  £  L  ^ 


tPaU.  PL  /Zo«.,L  t«7.i  C^tlaut  wolgiririu /^«. /«t  im#.,527..  M  i)H  Am.,  1. 
t  48. ;  tbiatea  wolgftrica  Lam, ;  Adenocirpus  wolgtotit  Spreng.  S^tt.,  S.  p.  as&. 
Engrmrings.     PalL  lUn.,  3.  p.  T61 1  O.  g.  C  (1,  ed.  Gall.,  Append.,  No.  35B.,  t  101.  f.  1.,   as  CyUws 
nigricans;  PalL  FL  Ross., 4.  t.  47.,  as  CftUot pinn^us ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t  48.,  as  cyttsas  wol. 
g4ricus ;  and  owrjig.  316. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaflets  6  or  7  pairs,  or- 
bicular, velvety  beneath,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes.  {Dons  Mill,,  ii.  p.  244.) 

Description,  ^c.  A  decidqous  shrub,  found 
in  desert  places  near  the  rivers  Don  and 
Wolga,  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  June,  and  ripening  seeds 
in  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1786 
though,  being  somewhat  difficult  to  propa- 
gate except  by  seeds,  which,  however,  in 
fine  seasons,  it  produces  in  abundance,  it  is 
not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be  in  British 
gardens.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  com- 
mon laburnum,  it  forms  an  object  at  once 
singular,  picturesoue,  and  beautiful,  whether 
when  covered  witii  blossoms,  or  with  its  fine 
reddish  pods.  Price,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, 2s.  6d.  each,  and  standard  high,  7s.  6d. 

Genus  XVI. 


Q 


COLU'TEA  /?.  Br.    The  Colutea,  or  Bladder  SsmfA.   lAn.  Sysf. 
Diad^lphia  Dec^ndria. 

JdenMeatUm.    &.  Br.  in  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol  4.,  p.  365. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  S70. ;  Don's  Mia,  2. 

pi  241 
Derinatitm.    From  koUmd,  to  amputate.    The  shrubs  are  said  to  die  if  the  branches  are  lopped  off 

Kolautea  is  also  the  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  hy  Theophrastus. 

Desctiptton,  S^c.  Shrubs,  with  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  disposed 
in  axillary  racemes  that  are  shorter  tiian  the  leaves ;  few  in  a  raceme.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  270.)  The  flowers  are  yellow  m  most  of  the  species,  and  are 
succeeded  by  bladdery  legumes.  Deciduous  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Afiica,  and  Nepal.  All  that  have  hitherto 
been  introduced  into  Europe  are  probably  only  varieties  of  one  species. 

A  1.  C.  ARBORE^scENs  Un.    The  arborescent  Colutea,  or  Blmdder  Senna,' 

Idetu^flcatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  1045. :  Dec  Astr.,  No.  1. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pi  870l  ;  Don's  MiU ,  2.  p.  jMfi. 

^noH^met.    C.  hir»5U  Roth.  FL  G^rm.,  1.  p.  305. 

Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1  SSL ;  Curt.  Bot  Bfag.,  t  8t  }  and  our  Jig.  317. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflets  elliptical,  retuse.  Peduncles  bearing  about  6yellow 
flowers.  Callosities  of  the  standard  short.  Legumes  closed.  Wild  in 
hedges  and  thickets  in  southern  and  middle  Europe.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  270) 
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A  rapid-growing  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of 
12  ft.  or  14  ft.  in  8  or  10  years ;  but,  in  British 
gardens,  not  of  long  duration.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  Italy;  and  on  Mount  Vesuvius  is 
found  even  on  the  ascent  to  the  crater,  where 
there  are  scarcely  any  other  plants.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  in  France;  vary- 
ing in  magnitude  according  to  the  soil  and  the 
situation.  It  was  introduced  in  1570,  and  pro- 
duces its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August ; 
the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  bladder-like 
legumes,  which,  as  they  ripen,  become  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  contain  15  or  20  seeds.  These 
bladders,  when  pressed,  explode  with  a  crack- 
ling noise.  On  the  Continent,  the  leaves  have 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  senna,  and  they  are  also  said  to 
afibrd  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.  The  seeds,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two, 
are  said  to  excite  vomiting.  In  British  gardens,  the  plant  is  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  bulky  fast-growing  shrub,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  fit  for  almost 
any  situation.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  9d,  each ;  at  Bollwyller, 
50  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  37 J  cents. 

•  2.  C.  (a.)  crub'nta  AU.  The  bloody-^fiowered  Colutea,  or  Oriental  Bladder 

Senna, 
IdenMeatton.    Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  3.  p.55.  j  Dec.  Aitr.,  Na  S.  j  L»H<5rit  Slirp.  Nov.,  2.  t  41.;  Don't 

cJJSi^*.^  C^rientklw  Lam,  Diet.,  1. p.  353..  lU.,  624  f.  3^  iV.  Dn  Ham.,  1. 1. 83. ;  C.  •angurne. 
^^f^STc.  ipUn  Schmidt  Arb.,  tn%iChhmill»       ^  ^      qig 

^i^l.V?.    La™-  Diet.  1.  p.  853  i  "li.  fflj.  f.  J ;       ' 
N   DuHara..  1.  t.23.;   Schmidt  Artx,  t  119.; 
Krause,  1 105. ;  and  our>^.  318. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflete  obovate,  emar- 

ginate,  glaucous.    Peduncles  bearing 

4—5  flowers.       Callosities    of   the 

standard  obtuse,  very  small.  Legumes 

opening  at    the    tip.      Corolla,    in 

colour,  between  red  and  saffron-co- 
loured, with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base 

of  the  standard.      {Dec.  Frod.,   ii. 

p.  270.)     A  shrub,  like  the  former, 

but  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  with 

leaflets  more  glaucous,  and  more  re- 

tuse.      A  native  of  the  Archipelago, 

Georgia,  and  the  Levant.     It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1731,  and 
'    produces  its  reddbh  copper-coloured 

flowers  in  June  and  July.    Plants  are 

common  in  the  nurseries,  and  they 

are  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  plants  of 

the  preceding  species. 
A  3,  C.  (a.)  me^dta  Willd.     The  intermediate  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 
Uenmeaulm.    WnW.  Eoum.,  77L ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  pl  270. ;  Wate.  Dend.  Brit..  1 14a ;  Don'.  MilL, 

g^Ji^^.    Wat..  Dend.  Brit,  1 14a  ^    .        ,  „    .^  j 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Leaflets  obcordate,glauce8ccnt.  Peduncles  usually  G-flowercd 
legumes  closed  at  the  apex.     Flowers  orange-coloured.  (Dons  MUi., ii. 
D  245.)    A  shrub,  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  diffenn^  trom 
It  chiefly  in  having  orange-coloured  flowers.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  hybnd  be- 
tween the  two  preceding  sorts. 
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m  4.  C.  (a.)  halbVpica  Lam.      The  Aleppo  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

i?'"^**'^'**^  J^P^*\^?^''3^»^^^^^i  D«x  A»tr..  No.  «. ;  Don*i  Mill.  «.  p.  24fi. 

Na  2.,  t  100. :  C  proc6inbens  L'mHL  Siirp.  Ko»,  2.  L  4S.  *** ,  t..  . .«»  — ««.  xne»., 

jfi«ra»*"«t.    Schmidt  Art*.,  t  12ft  j  Mia  Diet,  Na  2L  t  100. ;  L*Htfrit.  aUrpi  Nor.,  2. 1 18. 

^c.  C%flr.,  <St.  Leaflets  roundishly  elliptical,  very  obtuse,  mucronate.  Pe- 
duncles bearing  3  yellow  flowers.  Callosities  of  the  standard  lengthened 
ascending.  Leeumes  closed.  Smaller  than  C.  arborescens.  It  often 
occurs,  m  middle  Europe,  that  plants  of  C.  hal^ppica  are  killed  by  the 
winter.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  270.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and 
closely  resembling  C.  arbor^cens,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  variety.  Price 
the  same  as  that  of  C.  arborescens. 

•  5.  C.  nepale'nsis  Hook.     The  Nepal  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Identiflcatiom.    Hook.  Bot  Mas.,  9G2fiL ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  245. 
Mmgraviugs.    Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  1 2GB2:  i  and  oar  Jig.  319. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc,  Leaflets 
roundish-elliptic,  retuse. 
Racemes  drooping,  few- 
flowered.  Callosities  of' 
standard  papiUiform.  Le- 
gumes rather  coriaceous, 
.pubescent.  (Don*t  Mill., 
li.  p.  245.)  A  shrub,  firom 
Nepal,  in  1822,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  Au- 
p^t  and  September.     In 

Its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  JO  ft. :  hMf  it  is  not  yet  com- 
mon  m  Bntish  gardens.    Plants,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  are  5t.  each. 

Genus  XVJI. 


iiSTRA'GALUS  Dec. 


The   Milk  Vetch.    Lin.  S^st.  Diadelphia 
Decdndria. 


Ident^tHon.    Dec.  Actrag.,  Na  5.  «L  mnJ.  pt  22.  and  p.  79.;  Prod.,  2L  p.  291. 
^mtm^me.    AMpXvui  ip.  of  I^n.  and  others. 


Don's  MUL,  t. 


trinahoH.  From  astra/galot,  the  TertebrK ;  the  seeds  in  the  legumes  of  some  spedes  being  squeeied 
into  asqoarish  form,  so  as  to  look  something  like  the  joints  gf  the  backbone;  or,  perhaM.  ftma 
SI^mS"  It  is  atao  the  name  given  to  a  shrub  by  Greek  wiite^CDoS?  Ifltt, 


L253L) 
m,\.  A.  TYlAOACA^NTHA  L. 


The  Ooat*s  Thorn  Milk  Vetch,  or  Great  Goaft 
Thorn. 


"K?''SS^  ni^«?P»  J?7^i i  J***'-   ^^'*  t  4.  f.  1,  2. i  N.  Du  Ham.,  £.  t  lOa ;  Woodr. 

Bot,  276.  t  ga  J  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  84 
8frno^fme».     A.  massiU^nsis  Lorn,  IHet.,  1.  p.  Saa,  Dee. 

Mtr.,Vo.96.,D<m*»MUL,Zp.266.  * 

Engravktgt.    Pall.  /  "     ■   -   -  *  -      ~ 

Woodv.  IK 


lU.  AstTy  t  4.  f.  1,2.  :  Duh.  Alb.,  2.  t  lOa  ; 
Bot,  27&  t  98. ;  Wits.  Dend.  Brit,  t  84  ; 


and  our 


Loh.  loaa,  2.'  t  2?! ;    Garid.  Aix,  4091  1 104  i 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Peduncles  usually  4-flow- 
ered,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves. 
Calyxes  cylindrical,  with  5  short  blunt  teeth. 
Leaves  with  9—11  pairs  of  elliptic  hoary 
leaflets.  {Don*s  MUl.,  i.  p.  266.)  The  flow- 
ers  are  purplish  or  white,  and  are  disposed 
on  axillary  peduncles,  so  short  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  at  all  conspicuous 
above  the  leaves.    A  low,  prickly,  glaucous 
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shrub,  with  persistent  leaves,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height.  After  the 
leaflets  drop  off,  the  petioles  become  indurated,  so  as  to  ^ve  the  plant 
the  appearance  of  being  densely  covered  with  spines.  It  is  a  native  of 
Marseilles  and  Narbonne,  in  sandy  places,  as  well  as  of  Corsica  and 
Mauritania,  and  was  introduced  in  1640.  It  was  treated  by  Miller  as  a 
distinct  ^enus,  under  its  old  name  of  Tragac&ntha ;  and  he  describes 
four  species ;  one  of  which  was  a  native  of  Marseilles  and  Italy,  with  large 
white  flowers,  which  appears  to  be  Lamarck's  A,  massili^nsis ;  a  second,  a 
native  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  a  third,  a  native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  also  with  white  flowers ;  and  a  fourth,  a  native 
of  Spain,  with  flowers  of  a  dirty  white.  None  of  these,  it  would  ap- 
pear, are  the  same  as  the  species  now  before  us,  which  has  decidedly 
purplish  flowers.  It  is  stated  in  Thompson's  DupensfUory,  and  in 
books  generally,  that  the  ylstr4galus  Tragac^ntha  produces  the  gum 
tragacanth ;  but  the  accounts  respecting  the  production  of  the  gum  by 
this  plant  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credence  to 
them.  Toumefort  says  that  he  examined  the  plants  which  produce  the  gum 
tragacanth  upon  Mount  Ida ;  and  from  his  remarks  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  sum  is  obtained  from  A.  TYagac^ntha  and  A,  cr^ticus  (Jig.  321;);  which 
last  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  Siebuhr,  in  his  Voyage  de  Crete, 
could  not  find  any  proof  that  the  A,  creti- 
cus  produced  any  gum.  La  Billardiere, 
who  visited  Mount  Lebanon,  says  that 
the  eum  is  there  obtained  from  a  species  ' 
which  he  calls  A.  giimmifer,  and  that  the 
shepherds  go  in  search  of  it  during  ni^ht, 
or  afler  a  heavy  dew ;  whereas  Toumefort 
says  that  it  can  only  be  collected  during 
the  great  heats  of  the  day.  On  the  whole, 
the  subject  of  the  gum  appears  involved  in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  not 
less  than  that  of  the  species.  All  that  we  can  state  with  certainty  is. 
that  there  is  a  plant  bearing  the  name  of  ^str^^us  TYagao^ntha  in  British 
gardens,  and  that  it  merits  a  place  in  collections,  as  a  very  curious  little 
shrub.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  it  sometimes  ripens  in 
England,  or  by  cuttings.     It  requires  a  dry  soil,  and  a  sunny  situation. 

App.  i.  Other  ligneous  Species  of  Astragalus  iyi  Cultivation, 

Id  out  Borlus  Britannicus  will  be  found  above  a  dosen  other  tpeciet  of 
ilstr&nlus,  marked  as  technically  ligneoui ;  but  they  are  of  such  low 
growth,  as  to  be  much  more  tit  for  cultivating  as  herbaceous  plants,  than 
OT.j  as  shrubs.    If  we  were 

to  admit  them,  we  should 
be  oompelled  to  admit 
the  common  pink  and 
carnation,  and,  indeed, 
all     those      herbaceous 

1>lants  which  retain  their 
eaves  during  winter.  On 

rockwork  some  of  them 

may  be  introduced ;  and 

among   these  we    may 

mention,  as  to  be  pro- 

cured   from    Loddiges's 

arboretum,    A.  aUdiau  

,  „    .      „  ,         ^         .  ..       „        -  L<x*<*-  Cab. ;  A  arittAtus  ^  + 

L'Herit-  Stirix,  170.,  wtth  yellow  flowers,  which  is  figured  in  Bot  Cabi  t.  127&,aod  our  Ar.  322.; 
A.  bremjblnu,  with  a  purplish  flower,  figured  In  Bot.  Cab.,  1 1388.,  and  our  >%.  323.  j  andX  mas- 
tiU^nnsUim.,  which  is  probably,  as  we  hare  already  sUted,  a  variety  of  A.  TVagaelintha,  with  white 
flowers  instead  of  purplish  ones. 

App.  ii.  Hardy  Species  of  Astrdgalus  not  yet  introduced. 

A.  ahorigini^m  Richards  in  Franklin**  Joum,  Append.,  p.  74d  Plant  suffhiticoAe,  erect.  Leavet 
with  5  pairs  of  lanceolate-linear  hoary-pubescent  leaflets.  Racemes  ax  illary,  loose,  extending  beyond 
the  leaves.  Native  of  arctic  America.  Flowers  white  or  bluish.  The  keel  decidedly  blue.  Roots 
long  and  yellow,  like  those  of  liquorice ;  and  gathered  in  the  spring,  by  the  Cree  and  Stone  IndUns, 
as  an  article  of  food.  {DonU  Mill,  «,  p.  26&)  r     ••    /  » 
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App.  I.  SuffruiicQse  hardy  Species  bdangttig  to  the  Tribe  UfUa. 


"DorpaUwrn  Tourn.  Is  a  genus,  the  species  of  which  wefe  included  bj  linnaus  under  LbCui.  Tbej 
aie  herts,  or  subshrubs,  with  trifollolate  leaves,  and  with  the  stipules  in  the  same  fbrm  as  the  leafleta. 
Tlie  flowers  are  usually  numerous.  In  snudl  heads,  and  white  or  pale  red  ;  thej  are  natlTes  of  Eu. 
rope,  and  grow  from  1  ft  to  6  ft  in  height ;  Imt,  thouxh  technically  they  are  Umeous.  they  are  much 
better  calculated  for  being  treated  as  herbaceous  plants  than  as  shrubs.  D.  tmfhiiiedtmm  VilL, 
Lbbu  Dorf  cnium  L.,  {Lob.  lam.,  2.  p.  51.  f.  1.  and  2.)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  hoary 
leaves  and  shoots,  and  white  flowers,  with  the  keel  reddish.  It  flowers  tnm  July  to  Sieptember,  and 
baa  been  In  cultivatioD  since  164a  D.  rtdmm  Ser.  {Barrel  lam.^  5%^\  UAum  rtetus  L.,  has  pale 
roee.4xiloured  flowers.  O.  lat^fbUmm  Willd.  has  white  flowers.  D.  kirtitum  Ser.,  I.^tus  hirsOtus 
L,,  has  larger  pale  red  flowers.  D.  tomaUbium  O.  Don,  D.  hirsbtum  var.  indttium  &r^  has  lam 
pale  n»e.coloured  flowers,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft  O.  arginteum  DeliL  {Fl.  JSgiffL^  lUL 
t  4a)  is  a  native  of  i^ypt,  and  has  yellow  flowers,  streaked  with  bay  colour. 


App.  II.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  oflMece. 

The  number  of  half-hardy  ligneous  species  beloiu^  to  this  section  is  con- 
nderable :  but,  as  they  are  all  beautiful,  and  most  of  them  natives  of  Australia, 
and  not  very  tender,  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  species  of  most  of  the  genera ; 
referring  the  reader,  for  other  species  already  in  the  country,  to  our  HortuM 
Britanmctu  ;  and,  for  those  not  yet  introduced,  to  Don's  MUlcr,  All  the  species 
are  of  easy  culture,  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  sand  and  peat,  loam  and  pckt,  or 
sand,  loam,  and  leaf  moiSd;  and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  sand  under  a  glass. 

I-  ~-^  325 


k or  against  a  wall, ifthefhMt  be  oompMeljtzeludcd.  Tbebaod 


HivokR  Br  IsaverybaautilUl  genusofNew  Holland  shrubs,  with  puipleor  vMeCookmredflow. 
ers,  all  of  which  will  grow  in  cold.p%  or  " -*^    -       •  ^      ■ 

somest  species  Is  considered  to  be  ^ 
H.  CdUi  Bimp.  (Boi.  Beg.^SM.,  and 
omflg'  90i>)^ «  ahrub,  iiboduced  in 
ISIS,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
4  It  or  6  ft  Jf  tel(rdAa  Lodd.  (AA 
Cah.,  1 3a,  and  oar  Jtg.SSB.)  Is  a 
verr  flne  species,  with  Uie  standard 
of  the  flower  blue,  and  the  keel  pur. 
pie:  H.  Itmeedita  Sims  {BoL  Mag., 
t  1764.)  has  purplish  blue  flowers. 
One  great  advantage  of  all  the 
des  Is,  that  they  commence 
■awwering  in  March,  and  continue 
proAtsely  covered  with  flowers  for 
3or4nionthSw  They  are  admirable 
conservatory  plants. 

PiagUdbbkan  MicifbUmm  Swt  (ft 
dmsir..  No.  £.,  note)  Is  a  singularly 
bcautiralj^nt,  known  in  the  nur- 
serica  as  Hbvea  flidlbHa;  but  it  Is 
rather  dlfllcult  to  cultivate.  P.  cho. 
routmt^bUmm  Swt  {Pi.  Austr..  Na 
2.),  the  Hbvea  chorosenuefblu  of 
the  nurseries,  is  a  handsome  litUe 
evergreen  shrub,  which,  aooording 
to  Sweet,  will  grow  oulte  well  in  a 


New] 


piit,  without  any  artio 
Platylbbimm  Sm.  is  a  genus  of 
»w  Holland  shrubs,  of  which  fbur 
111  species  have  been  Intro. 
P.  Mmbtum  SmiUi  {BoL 
Mag.,  t  4Q9L,  and  our  j%.  SS6.)  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and  produces  its  flne  large  yellow  flowers* 
tinged  with  red,  ttom  June  to  August    P.  triangulhre  R.  Br.  {Bot.  Mag.,  1 1580i)  is  a  native  of  Van 
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Diemen*!  Land,  and,  consequently,  tokrably  hardy.    It  alto  grows  about  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and 
produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

'^  Bossue'a  Vent  is  a  genus  of  New  Holland  shrubs, 

with  compremed  branches,  sometimes  apparently 
without  leaves.  B.  entbta  Sieb.  (5ur/.  A  Auttr , 
t  51. ;  the  B.  rdfa  of  Bot.  Cab ,  t.  11191)  grows 
2  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  fh>m 
April  to  June.  B.  mferopkJ/Ua  Smith  {Bot.  Cab,, 
t  756.)  has  the  branches  less  compressed  and  leafy, 
and  the  flowers  with  the  standard  yellow,  and  red  at 
the  base,  and  the  keel  or  a  brownish  purple.  It 
grows  to  the  height  or  2  ft. 

Goddim  \otifbtia  Salisb.  {Bot,  Mag.^  t  958.,  and  our 
Jig.  3/7.,  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which 
has  been  in  the  country  since  179S.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers,  hav. 
ing  the  base  of  the  standard  red,  ft-om  April  to  July. 
There  are  two  other  species,  G.  pub^tceiu  Bot  Bfag., 
t  1310.,  and  G.  potysp4rtna  Bot  Rep.,  t  237. ;  both 
of  which,  being  natives  of  Van  Diemeo's  Land, 
are,  doubtlcM,  tolerably  hardy. 
>  SedttitL  dentdta  R.  Br.  {Bot.  Reg.,  t  ISSa.  and  our 
Jig.  328.)  and  S.  angustifdUa  Bot  Reg.,  t  12661,  are  elegant  New  Hoi. 
land  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  flowering  tnm  De- 
cember to  June.  ^  .       «         • 

Templet6H\A  glaliea  Sims  {Bot.  Caft.,  t  764..  Bot.  Bfg..tlS9.,  and  our  Jigs.  329.  330.)  and  T.  re- 
tiksa  R  Br.  {Bot.  Mag.,  t  2338.)  are  elegant  New  Holland  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft..  and 
flowering  ftoro  March  to  June.    The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  crimson  colour. 

A^«ia  rAiiii*.  is  an  African  genus,  ofVhich  eleven  species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  been  described,  and  several  have  been  introduced.  The  general  appearance  of  thcM  shrubs  is 
that  of  Cftimt  or  Spirtium ;  and  they  usually  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  and  produce  their 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  R.  triflbra  Bot  BCag.,  t  859.,  and  our  figt.  331, 332.,  will  afford  a 
fair  spocimen  of  the  genus.  ^ 

VoKdti  Dec.  is  a  Cue  genus,  of  which  thereare  two 
species  introduced:  F.  amplexica^is  Dec., and  Kper^ 
folicUa  Dec.,  the  Crotalliria  amplexicaAlis  of  Lam,  Diet., 
2.  i>.  194* 

Borbdnla  L.  is  a  Cape  genus,  of  which  11  sped«  have 

been  described,  and   nearly  half  as  many  introduced. 

R  crenala  L.  {Bot.  Mag.,  t  2740  grows  to  the  height 

oQi  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers,  which  are  less 

^''^ '  villous  than  those  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  in 

July  and  August. 

Ackyrimia  viUi^a  WendL  {Hort.  Berrenk.,  1. 1 12.)  is 


aNew'HoUand  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  S.ft. 

I  yellow  axillary,  --■•"-     - 
ap^r  in  July  and  August 


pedicellate  flowers,  which 


Ltpdria  spka'rica  U  {BoL  Mag.,  t  1241. ;  Bot  Cab., 
t  642.)  is  a  Cape  shrub,  with  shining  leaves,  and  flower* 
disposed  in  spherical  heads,  of  a  yellowish.brown  colour, 

drying  black.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  flowering  in  July  and  Auffust :  and  b 
a  very  handsome  plant  for  a  conservatory.  ^      * 

^^7^'/^*  ^'^'J*  ■  ^*l"".f '  ^'P®  shrubs,  of  which  15  species  are  described  in 
Don's  MUier,  and  nearly  half  as  many  introduced.  The  species  have  simple,  quite 
entire,  exNtipulate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which  are  disposed  either  in  \ieada. 
umbels,  or  suik^  P.veatUa,  Dec.  {Bat.  Mag.,  1 2223.)  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft! 
and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  °  ' 

Crotaldria  is  an  extensive  genus,  of  which  no  fewer  than  143 species  ai«  described 
in  Don 's  Miiler.  They  are  herbs,  or  subshrubs,  with  simple  or  pabnatriy  com- 
pound leaves,  and  flowers  usually  of  a  yellow  colour.  They  are  natives  of  Asia,  AfV-ica,  and  North 
America,  chiefly  herbaceous ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  Cape  suffruticof^c  species  mav  be  considoed  aa 
half-hardy.  C.  pulekdifa  Andr.  {Bot.  Rep.,  t.  417. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1699.)  U  iiTative  of  the  CapeofGood 
Hope,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  and  nroduces  its  large  yellow  flowers  in  July  and  Aueuat 

Nttpocalupfus  obcorddtiuThwab.  is  a  smooth  shrub,  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  a 
native  of  the  CajK?  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in  182.*^  and  flowering  in  June  and  July 
Fibdrgia.  Spreng.  is  a  Cape  genus,  of  which  3  spcaes  have  been  deM-ribed,  and  two'are  in  cultiva. 
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tion.    They  «»Ci«»ibrebt.«bottt«  It  or  S  It  htah,  with  tiUblioWe  !«▼«•,  11^  ydl 
nKenn.    V.  vbeonMa  Tbunlx  (the  CrotiMrU  floribftiMU  of  Boi,  Cat.,  t  SOa,  and 


will  aflhrd  a  •pedmen  of  the  geniu. 
LoddigisitL  Sim*  (nuaed  in  honour  of  Comrad 


lo 


wbow  KNM  our  prcMot  work  u  mucn  inaemea)  oxtuM^otMu  doc  mmx.,  c 
Cape  ihnih,  -^tb  trifoliolate  leaves  and  ptnkUb  flower*,  with  the  keeToT  a 
(rows  to  the  height  of  3  it,  and  la  an  etegani  plant  when  in  flower. 


UMIma  €i  Hackner,  to  the  lihcraUty  and  kindnew  of 
orolSfrdlM  Bot  litac.,  t  59&,  and  our  JU.  3M,  is  a 
•  dark  purple  at  the  apex.  It 


334 


DickUma  Dec  is  a  Cape  genus,  of  which  S  species  have  been  deicribcd.  They  are  subsbrubs, 
growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft ,  with  smooth  trifbfioUte  learcs,  and  yellow  flowersw 

Ltb^ckiM  Tk^nb.  is  a  Cape  genus  of  ibrubs,  or  cutMhrubs,  with  simple  or  trifbUolate  leaves,  with  the 
general  haHt  of  Genista.  Eleven  species  have  been  described,  and  3  or  4  have  been  taatrodnccd.  /.. 
Kpidna  Tbunb.,  the  SpArtium  sepi&rium  of  L.,  and  PImk.  Aim.,  1 484  f.  1..  was  introduced  in  1890, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  6  It,  producing  iu  yeQow  flowers  in  April  and  May. 


Sarcopkpihan  emrn^twm  Thimbu  (JM.  ^Y••'•^  ^^*-^  o^fAr-  ^)  ^«  smooth  Cape  shrub,with 
and  About  th^  numt»er  Ibtroducedr  They  are  almost  all  s^irubs,  or  underfthrubs,  with  leaves  in  fas^ 


fleshy  fililbmi  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which  a] 
Ktp&tatinu  L.  is  a  genut  of  Caj  '    ' 


..        from  May  to  August 
shrubs,  of  which  86  species  have  been  dcwrribed  in  Don's  Miller^ 


tides, and  yellow  flowers  ftimished  with  bracteoiea.  A.ctUibaa 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  will  serve  to  exemplify  the 


337 


L.  ( A)«.  Mag.,  1 3389L,  and  wxxfig-  ^^) 
— genus. 

RequiinhM,  Dee.  is  a  genus  of  Aft-lean  shrubs,  of  which  one  species,  R.  »pkttro»p4rma  Dec.  L^g. 
M^m.,  &  t.  d&,  is  a  Cape  shrub,  grows  to  the  height  of  1  ft ;  but  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 

kMtkyUis  is  a  genus  containing  some  undenhrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  which  are  half-hardy,  snd  some  of  them  neatly  hardy.  A.  BArbm 
JM^  L.  [fiaL  Mag.,  1 1927.,  and  our  fig.  337.),  the  Vulner^na  B4rba  Jbvis 
Lam.,  and  Birba  Jhvis  argyrq>h5ila  Manch,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  which 
BOWS  to  the  height  of  8  ft ;  a  native  of  Spain,  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and 
Italy,  on  rocks ;  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in  frames  in  England  since  1640. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  flowers  pale  yellow :  the  whole  plant  having 
a  silvery  appearance,  whence  it  derives  the  names  of  Jupiter's  beard,  and  the 
silver  Inislu  The  elegance  of  this  shrub  did  not  escape  the  ancients ;  and 
Plin;  mentions  its  beauty ;  adding,  that  it  d.slikes  water,  and  that  it  makes  a 
very  eleffsut  ornament  for  gardens  when  clipped  into  a  round  shape.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Dloscwides  as  good  for  healmg  wounds,  by  the  application  J^\\ 

of  its  leaves.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  that  can  be  planted  against  a  ooo>        r^t 
•ervatlve  waU.     It  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, or  by  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  ripened  against  a  south  waU. 

A.  cytitiidet  L.  {Barrel.  Jean,,  1 1183.)  a  native  of  Spain,  and  the  south  of  * 
Frsnce,  was  introduced  in  1731.    It  grows  to  the  hoght  of  8  ft,  and  forms 
a  neat  little  framAhrub,  almost  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

A.  Hermannm  L.  {Bot.  Mag.,  t  2576.)  is  a  native  of  Corsica,  Crete,  and  PalcsUne.  It  fbrms  a  spiny 
shrub,  with  pubescent  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  from  April  till  July.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1789,  and  grows  to  the  hcieht  of  from  2  it  to  3  ft  There  is  a  plant  of  it  which  has 
been  two  jrears  in  the  open  border  in  the  Kew  Garden,  without  any  protection  whatever.  A.  Aspd- 
laiU  Dec,  Spdrtium  cr^t'icum  Detf.,  {Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1169.)  resembles  the  preceding  spedes,  and  may  poi. 
sibly  be  only  a  variety  of  it 

A.  erindeea  L.  {Bot.  Mag.,i.  (TIG.)  grows  about  1  ft  high,  and  has  rushy  branches,  and  bluish  purple 
flowers. 

X  X  2 
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A.  QemsUt  Dulbur.,  A.  tpUndau  WlUd.,  A.  fndka  Lour.,  and  A^jeHeta  L^l,  «w  KSJIT^S 
bare  not  yet  been  introduced:  A.  keterophfUa  L.  It  a  procumbent  ipeciei,  a  native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  introduced  in  1768,  but  now,  it  is  believed,  lost 

MedkiiM  Lw  is  a  genus  chiefly  consisting  of  her. 


baceous  plants ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  shrubs 

*    "* — 'gto  it  tbatniayl>e  con- 

!  species  are  mostly  na- 


3S8 


or  undershrubs  belonging  to  it  that  may  be  con- 
sidered half-hardy.  The  species  are  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Burope,  the  Levant,  and 


the  north  of  AMca.  M.  arUrea  L.  {N.  Dn 
Ham.,4.';!L  il,  and  our^.  SS8.),  the  lucerne  en 
artm  of  the  French,  is  a  native  of  Italy,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft,  and  flowers 
Arom  Blay  to  November.  It  has  been  known  to 
stand  out  5  or  6  years  in  dry  borders,  without 
any  protection,  and  to  attain  a  considerable  sise 
when  trained  a«dnst  a  waU.  In  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  there  is  a  plant  11  ft.  high,  with 
a  stem  6|  la  in  diameter ;  there  is  also  one  of 
considerable  sise  in  the  Kew  Garden;  and 
then  was  formerty  a  large  one  trained  against  a 
wall  In  the  gardens  at  Syon. 

MaOdimarbdrea  Castagne  in  Utt  (Dee.  Prod,, 
9.  n.  187.,  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  177.)  is  a  shrub,  with 

trIlbUolate  leaves,  and  stipules  adhering  to  the  .     _  ^  •«     ,    ^. ^^ 

petiole  I  culUvated  about  Constantinople  where  it  grows  15  ft.  high,  with  »  tnink  $  tn.  indlaBMar. 
It  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  ifiis,  and  produces  iU  white  flowm  fr<»f|Jlto 
mber;  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  coUections.    It  Is,  doubUess,  as  hardy  as  MeditAfO 


LbtusL.  contains  two  or  three  species,  somewhat  ligneous,  that  might  deserve 
trial  against  a  conservative  wall  They  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hbtms  cr4ticm»  L.  {Coo. 
Icon.,  8.  pi  44w  1. 15&)  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Candia,  and  Spain.  It  b  a  slender 
shrub,  not  higher  than  Uft.  or  8  ft.,  producing  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
September.  L  tmthyUoldet  Vent  BCalm.,  p.  »£  t.  92.,  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hcpe,  with  yellow  flowers.  L  tUrofmrpkreuM  Dec  has  dark 
purple  flowers.  U  Jacobins  L.  (Ho/.  Mom.,  i,  19.,  and  our  Jig.  399.)  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  De  Verde  Islands,  and  has  been  in  culture  since  1714 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  with  a  dark  purple  corolla,  almost  black«and  339 
the  standard  yellowish.  There;  is  a  variety  with  yellow  flowers.  This, 
and  all  the  other  species  of  JLbius.  flower  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  are, 

;>lendid  Teneriflb 
itheMUford 


and  all  tne  otner  species  or  xxrus.  flower  a  great  part  or  the  yea 
consequentiv,  all  very  desirable  for  low  conservative  walls,  of  ti 
0  ft.  in  height  Lw  Brotmondtil  L.  and  L.  tpeetdbOig  are  splendid 
species.  Introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  and  to  be  procured  in  t 


spec! 
Kur 


lursery. 


Carmiekae'nnttmierdUsR.  Br. JBoi.  Be^l2.) 


-.,  Is  a  New  Zealand  shrub, 
leave*,  which  are  trifbliolate 


with  flat  branches,  and  bluish  flowers.     

or  pinnate,  drop  oft  soon  after  they  are  expanded,  lliis  shrub  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.,  flowering  profusely  from  Blay  to  September.  From  its 
native  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  as  hardy  as  Medidkffo  ar. 
b6rea,  and  that  It  would  thrive  equally  well  against  a  conservative  wall. 

Ptorilea  I*  is  a  genus  of  heibaoeous  and  suflhiticose  species,  64  of  which 
have  been  described  :  they  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
North  America }  and  some  ft^w  of  the  ligneous  species  are  halflhardy.  ^ 

P.  bOumindta  L.  {Lam.  IlL,  t  614.  C  i.)  Is  a  nSive  of  the  south  of  Europe,  In  exposed  places,  and 
has  been  an  inhabiunt  of  our  green.houses  since  167a  It  is  common  in  the  rocks  between  Genoa  and 
Nice,  where  it  Is  seldom  seen  higher  than  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ; 
but.  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  it  attains  twice  or 
thrice  that  slie.  The  flowers  smell  like  black  currants. 
and  the  leaves  Uke  bitumen.  P.  glanduidta  h.  {Boi. 
Mm.JL  99a,  andour^lgs.  340. 34L),  U  a  native  of  CbiU ; 
andl  in  gardens  about  London,  it  seems  very  neariy 
hardy.  The  flowers  are  bluish  purple,  and  the 
wings  and  keel  white.  The  whole  plant,  when  bruised, 
has  the  smell  of  rue.  In  ite  native  country,  the  leaves 
are  applied  to  heal  wounds,  and  an  infUsion  of  the 
roots  :is  given  as  a  purgative.  There  is  a  plant  of 
this  species  in  the  open  ground.  In  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery,  which  has  stood  there  several  years,  is  now 
7  ft.  high,  and  flowers  and  ripens  «eedf  every  year : 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  has  stood 
against  a  waU  since  1831.  without  protection :  it  nows 
rapidly,  and  appears  quite  hardy.    P.  jpitA^sonu  Eslb. 


{Sot.  Reg.,  1 96§0  U  a  native  of  Peru,  with  bright  blue 


flowers.  P.  ^icdia  DeliL  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt :  and  P,  obimt^a  Dec.  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  but  neither  has  yet  been  introduced.  There  are  some  other  ligneous  species  men. 
tinned  in  Don*s  MUUr  as  not  being  sufllcienUy  known. 

Indig^era  L.  is  a  genus  including  above  140  species,  among  which  is  I.  tinct&ria,  which  produces 
the  common  Indigo  of  the  shops.  Some  of  the  species  are  ligneous,  and  natives  of  Africa  or  Asia  ; 
but,  as  they  are  generally  of  low  growth,  they  are  not  very  desirable  for  planting  out  against  a  tow 
wall  /.  denutUUa  Jacq.  {Bot.  Cab.,  1 500.,  and  our  >^.  342.)  has  red  flowers,  stredtod  witii  dark  lines. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  flowers  from  May  till  July. 

/  amtt'na  Ait  (BoL  Rtg.,  t  30a)  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  has  dark  red  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  Ma/  and  June    /.  atropmrp^rea  Hamilt  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  introduced  In  1816.    It 

rows  to  the  heiriit  of  5  ft.  or  6ft.,  and  produces  its  dark  shining  purple  flowers  in  July  and  August 
auttrdli*  WiUid.  {Bot.  Cab.,  1 149.,  and  our  fig.  343.)  is  a  native  of  New  HoIUnd.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  4 (t,  and  has  rose-coloured  flowers.  /.  Mylvdtica  Sieb.  {BoL  Mag.,  1 3000.), the  I.  anguUta  of 
Bot.  Reg.,  1 8758..  is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  grows  to  the  h^ht  of  8  ft.  It  U  a  very  showy 
plant,  producing  Its  flowers  ttom  May  to  June.  Various  other  green-house  species,  already  intrau 
duced,  will  be  found  enumerated  in  our  Bortut  Britanmcm ;  and  many,  not  introduced,  are  described 
in  Don's  Miller. 
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AmiMaia  SaUtb.  i>  a  genuf  of  ^ennt  New  Holland  ihrabt,  aU  beautiftil,  and  well  deMnrint  a 
pboeagauMCalowconMrratirewallinamUdlocalitj.     &  fal«(^Mte  B.Br.  (Ap^.  JlliV-.t.7S&7<UMl 


to  the  height  ofSft. ;  and  produecf  red  flowOTtfrom  June  t»  Ai 


growitotheheiglitorsit;  andprodi 

a  variety  of  tbb  with  white  flowen,  figured  in  Bat.  Reg.^  t  991    &  eonmUU^fdUa 
t  1725l}  and  S.  fenerAcfblia  Dee.  are  rather  herbaceoua  Khan  ligneous ; 
but  their  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  and,  when  kept  in  a  frame 
during  winter,  and  turned  out  in  the  borders  in  spring,  they  make  a  fine 
appearaDoe. 

jLM^rAM  Dee.  oont^ns  some  undershrubs,  one  or  two  of  which  have 
been  introduced.  L.firtttUdm  LindL  (jBM.  Reg.,  1 970.,  and  our  Ar-  345.) 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft., 
and  produces  its  purple  flowers  in  July  and  August 

Suth^ldrufitL  fruUsceru  R.  Br.,  Colhtea,  frut^scens  L, 
(Bat,  Mag,,  1. 181 . ;  and  oar  fig.  346.)  is  a  hoary  shrub, 
with  large,  elegant,  scarlet,  showy  flowers,  a  native  of  th. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  fte 
or  4ft.,  flowering  m>m  June  to  August;  and,  in  very, 
ixiild  winters,  it  will  stand  in  the  borders  without  protec- 
tion. S.  nacrophj/lla  Burch.  is  another  Cape  species, 
whidi  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 


Augo*. 
Salisb.  ( 


TheMlfl 
iBoL  M0g., 
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Sect.  Al.    Hedysa^r^je. 
Genus  XVIIL 


l^ 


CORONrLLA  Neck,  The  Coronilla. 

Uemifieatkm.    Neck.  Bern.,  Ka  1SI9. ;  Lam.  lU.,  t  630. 
Coronilla  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 

XX  3 


Lm.  Sytt,    Diad^Iphia  Dec^ndria. 
Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  SOa 
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DerHwHon.   Frtmicoftma,  acrown,  inrelkiencetothedis{K)ddoii  of  thefloirereincrowiis,o 
at  the  tops  of  the  peduuclea. 

Description^  <J-c.  The  ligneous  species  are  hardy  or  half-hardy,  deciduous 
or  subevergreen,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  or  Asia,  with  impari- 
pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  on  pedicels  disposed  in  umbels  placed  on  axillary 
peduncles.  They  are  all  highly  ornamental,  and  most  of  them  produce  seeds 
m  England,  by  which,  or  by  cuttings,  they  are  easily  propagated. 

A  1.  C.  E'merus  L.     The  Scorpion  Senna  Coronilla. 

Iden^fieaHon.    Lin.  Sp.,  1046. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  30ft  ;  Dont  Mill,  2.  p.  274. 

Sunonumen.    E'merus  inikjor  MiU.  Jam.,  1 132.  f.  I.,  and  E  minor,  C  2. ;  C  pauciflbra  Lam.  Pf.  Pr. 

BngrtwiMgt.    Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  445. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4. 1 131. }  Mill.  loon.,  1 132. ;  and  our>^.  347. 

Spec»  Char,y  ^c.  Shrubby,  gla- 
brous. Its  leaves  are  at- 
tended by  minute  stipules, 
and  have  5 — 7  obovate  leaf- 
lets. Its  flowers  are  yellow, 
disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle. 
The  claws  of  the  petals  are 
thrice  as  lon^  as  the  calyx. 
The  legume  is  rather  cylin- 
drical than  compressed,  and 
its  joints  separate  slowly  and 
unobviously,  but  they  do  se- 1 
parate.  It  is  spontaneous  in 
hedges  and  thickets  of  middle 
and  southern  Europe,  and  of  Tauria.  (Dec,  Prod.,n.  p.  309.^  Introduced 
in  1596,  and  flowering  from  April  to  June.  Height  10  ft.  Before  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  the  corolla  is  partly  r^  externally,  mostly  so  towards 
the  tips  of  the  petals;  and  the  minsling  of  the  yellow  flowers,  with  flower 
buds  more  or  less  red,  and  the  elegant  foliage,  render  this  hardy  shrub  a 
very  desirable  one  for  its  beauty.  Perhaps  it  flourishes  most  in  a  sunny 
sheltered  situation,  and  a  dry  s<n1.  It  bears  clipping  pretty  well,  and  would 
form  a  beautiful  hedge.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  9d.  each ; 
at  BoUwyller,  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

A  2.  C.  JU^NCEA  If.     The  rushy-branched  Coronilla. 

Jdemiifieaiion.    Lin.  Sp.,  1047. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  30ft  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  S74. 

BtigratriitgM.    Bot  Reg..  1 8S0. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  236. ;  Barrel  loon.,  1 133. ;  J.  Bauh.  Hist,  1.  pi  2. 
t  383.  f  2.  i  and  ourj^.  348. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Branches  rush-like, 
round,  bearing  but  few  leaves;  the  latter  are  attended  by 
minute  stipules,  and  have  3 — 7  leaflets,  that  are  linear  ob- 
long, obtuse,  and  rather  fleshy;  the  lowest  leaflets  being 
rather  distant  from  the  base  of  the  petiole.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  5—7  in  an  umbel.  The  claws  of  the  petals  are 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  legume  is  rather  com- 
pressed, fvnd  its  joints  separate  obviously.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  309.)  The  whole  plant  is  very  glaucous.  Native  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  brjsht  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  deserves  a  place  m  collections,  <£  account  of  the  singularity  of 
its  rush-like  slender  branclies,  which,  like  those  of  5pdrtium  junceum,  are 
partly  destitute  of  leaves. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Coronilla, 

The  half-hardy  species  of  this  genus  are  eminently  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
known  to  live  for  vears  in  the  open  border.  In  a  dry  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Against 
a  wall,  they  will  live  with  verv  liUle  protection,  producing  their  beautiful  yellow  flowers  early  hi 
raring  (one  species,  C.  stipuliiriSt  in  March) ;  and  continuing  flowering  throughout  the  summer. 
As  they  produce  abundance  of  seeds,  a  stock  of  plants  may  always  be  kept  in  pots  or  cold-pits,  and 
turned  out  into  the  open  borders,  where  they  wiU  flower  freely  throughout  the  summer ;  and,  if  they 
should  be  kiUed  during  the  succeeding  winter,  the  loss  can  easily  be  supplied. 
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*  ^^m^^^'^  V«»- v*'^^  C.  TigenttM  of  Un.,  and  Sat.  Mag.,  t  !«&,  the  C  hi<p4pic«  of  MiPL,  and  nor 
^.34a,  i«  a  native  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  haa  deep  Tellow  flowers,  very  fragrant  at  night,  which 
are  pcoduMd  f^om  March  to  November.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1596w  and  grows  to  the 
hfli^t  of  3  ft  in  British  gardens. 


<  ^JP!^>''<>!M#^Dest  is  a  native  of  Algiers,  whereitgrowt  tothebeigfat  of4ft.  It  was  introduced 
in  1700,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

^  €5^  h^P***-  Z'^-  *^  ML.  and  oar>^.  350.)  is  a  native  of  France,  about  NaAonne  It  was  in- 
troduced in  17«.  and  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  producing  its  beautiflil  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant  in  the  day-ttane,  but  scentteM  at  night,  fhun  May  to  September. 

^«^«Cm  I<-  i<  a  native  of  Candia,  said  to  have  beto  introduced  in  1664;  **  a  very  donbtlld  plant.*' 
\Don*9  MUi.,  2.  ^  27^ 

a  mmlMdra  t>ec  Prod..  8.  p.8ia,  is  a  naUve  of  %i«in,  with  pale  ydlow  flowen,  and  Is,  perfaaM. 
only  a  variety  of  some  of  the  other  species.  -,  f^  — !«•, 


App.  I.    Hardy  suffruticose  Species  ofHedt^reie. 

Bed^amrmm/rutiedtmm  L.  {OmeL  JXA.,  4  t  22.)  is  an  erect  pUnt,  with  somewhat  shrubby  branches, 
very  handsome  when  in  flower,  and  extremely  useful  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  in  flxing  the  saikU 
It  has  been  In  cultivation  since  1792,  and  grows  to  the  height  of3ltor4lt 

App.  II.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Hedysdre^e. 
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The  half.hardy  species  of 
this  tribe  are  numerous ;  but, 
as  most  of  them  will  live  in  a 
cold-pit,  or  even  hi  the  open 
garden,  in  the  warmest  narts 
of  the  south  of  England,  we 
consider  it  advisable  to  notice 
at  least  one  species  of  each 


352 


HippocrhiiM  baleiriea  Jaoq. 
{Bot.  Mag.,  t  4S7.,  and  our 


\ 


•»! 


W».  351,  3dt.)   Is  a  native  of 
Minorca,  with  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  C-ornnUla.    It  has 
been  in  the  country  since  1776. 
flowering  in  green-houses,  and 
cold-pits,  from  May  to  July. 
Adftmia  Dec  is  a  genus  of  South  American  plants,  some  of  which  are  shrubby :  the  appearance 
of  several  of  them  resembles  that  of  Genista  :  and  they  are  all  of  remarkably  easy  culture. 
A.  micr<mh6tta  Hook.  {Bot  Cab.,  1 1691.,  and  our        h 
figt.  353, 354b)  is  a  dichotomous  plant,  resembling        ^ 
furse,  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  introduced  in  1776, 
quite  hardy,  and  flowering  throughout  the  sum- 

A.  Loiut^rda,  Hook.  {Boi.  Beg.,  172a,  and  our 
4^s.355,356.)  is  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  where  it 
grows  to  the  beightof  2  ft.,  with  ufHrlght  branches, 
which  are  copiously  clad  with  hoary,  pinnate,  very 
silky  leaves.  It  was  introduced  in  1892,  and  is 
ncariy  hardy. 

A.  viicdsa  GilL  et  Hook.  {Sud.  FL  Gard.,  2d  ser. 
t.  23a,  and  out  Jig.  357.)  is  a  native  of  Chili,  with 
clammy  leaves  and  shoots;  introduced  in  183S, 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  August    It 
forms  a  very  handsome  shrub,  of  upright  growth, 
with  elegant  leaves,  having  sometimes  as  many  i 
14  pairs  of  crenated  leaflets.    It  appears  to  bear    f, 
banly  as  Edw&rdsM  microph5^Ua,  or  more  so;  for  a  plant  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,'  King's  Road,  has 
stood  out  against  a  wall  with  a  western  exposure,  and  attained  the  height  of  10  ft. 

A.  wpa/lat^ntit  OilL(5».  Bnt.  Fi.  Gard.,  2d  ser.  t  222.,  is  a  slender,  thomv,  diminuUve  shrub,  a 
native  of  Chili,  introduced  bv  Mr.  Cuming  in  1832.  Ite  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  yellow,  streaked  with 
red;  and  iU  legumes,  when  ftill  grown,  are  adorned  with  long  feathery  hairs. 

Uriiria  Dnw.  is  a  tropical  geaus,  one  species  of  which,  U.  arbWea  G.  Don,  .ffed^sarum  arbdreum 
Uamitt.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  wher^  it  grows  to  a  tree  12  ft.  Wi  height 

Detmddium  Dec.  is  a  tropical  gentts,  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  Nepid,  and  mav  pro. 
bably  be  found  hamhardy.    The  obly  ligneous  species  which  U  already  introduced  is  D.  retiisttm 

X  X  4f 
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O.  DoD,  AMfttrum  retikfum  HamUt,^  which  ii  a  thrub  crowing  to  the  height 
of  9  ft.,  with  large  pinnate  leaves,  and  leaflets  nearly  S  in.  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad 

DMnna  ilegant  Dec,  AMfsarum  61egans  Low..  Z^mta  ^legans  Pert.,  is  an 
erect  shrub,  srowing  to  the  height  of  S ft,  with  trifoliolate  leaves;  a  native  of 
China,  near  Cantoa  It  was  introduced  in  1819,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers 
in  July  and  August  -.      ^*-^        ^^f 

TavenUinL  Dec  is  a  genus  of  '  ^  ^^     '  •    / 

shrubs,  natives  of  Persia  and  Ara. 
bia,  with  simple  and  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  rose<oloured  or  yellow 
flowers.  T.nummuldria'Dec{Ug. 
M(m.,  7.  1 5SL},  Jfed^rum  on. 
vM  Sureng.,  produces  its  rose-co- 
loured flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1886,  and  grows 
90  the  height  of  8  ft 

Legpedhoi  Miehx.  is  a  genus  of 

J)Iants,  chicflv  natives  of  Siberia 
ca,  several  or  which  are  suffhiticose ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  introduced 
except  L.  fnOiseetu  Pers.  (Joe  Fin.,  a  89.),  which  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  grows  8  ft. 
or  ih.  high,  and  produces  its  purplish  flowers  in  July  and  August 

Flemii^  temtoMa  Roxb.  Cor.,  a  t849.»  Is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal,  Introduced  in  1805^  It  grows  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  pale  red  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

E'toncr  critica  L.,  ilnth^llis  erotica  Lam.,  {Bot.  Mag., 
1 1099.)  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Candia,  with  large  reddish  or 
purple  flowers,  having  the  stominilierous  tube  elesantlv  striated, 
which  was  introduced  In  1737.  It  grows  to  the  neignt  of  8  ft., 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Alhilgl  Mamrtrum  Tourn..  Hed^saram  Alk^ii  L.,  Alkiui 
mannffera  Deaf.^  Onbnis  spinosa  Htuselq.,  Mdmna  hebrtica  D. 
Don,  {Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  9^1;  Rauw.  Itin.,  1.  p.  9i.,  icon.)  is  a 
native  of  the  dceerts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  other 
eastern  countries.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  but  is  seldom  met 
with  in  green-houses.  In  its  native  country,  it  grows  8  ft.  or 
3  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  purplish  flowers,  which  are  red. 
dish  about  their  edges,  in  July  and  August  The  manna  of  the 
Jews  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  produced  from  this 
plant  i  and  the  Arabians  have  a  tradition,  that  it  fell  fVom  the 
clouds  upon  it,  to  fised  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  This,  how. 
ever,  is  contrarv  to  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  via. 
that  the  miraculous  manna  appeared  only  on  the  rocks,  and 
on  the  sand,  and  hence  the  surprise  of  the  Israelites,  who  would  not  have  been  astonished  if  they 
had  seen  small  portions  of  it  on  the  plants ;  but  who,  finding  it  in  such  immense  quantities  on  the 
ground,  where  they  had  never  seen  it  before,  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same  thing,  and  ex- 
claimed  in  Hebrew.  **Man  f**  that  is  to  say  What  is  it?  whence,  possibly,  the  name.  The  manna  pro- 
duced by  the  alhagl  is  a  natural  exudation  fVorothe  leaves  and  branches,  which  takes  place  only  in 
very  hot  weather.  At  first,  it  resembles  drops  of  honey :  but  it  granulates  with  the  atmosphere 
into  particles  of  different  sizes,  but  seldom  larger  than  a  coriander  seed.  It  is  collected  by  the 
natives,  more  especiallv  about  Taurus^  where  the  shrub  grows  plentiftiUy ;  but  it  is  not  known  in 
this  country  as  an  article  of  foreign  commerce }  the  manna  of  the  druggists  being  the  concrete  Juice 
of  the  O'mus  europs^a.  The  Atkigi  Maur6rum  ought  to  be  in  all  extensive  collections^jM  a  plant 
of  historloal  interest  A.  cameldrum,  a  herbaceous  species,  introduced  in  1816,  produces  a  similar 
exudation,  which  is  called  Caspian  manna.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  where  it  forms  a  food  for  camels;  whence  iU  name.  (Bumeft  OutUnet,  9.  p.  6S9.) 

CMfUhutpuniceut  Soland.,  the  Donta  punicea  of  G.  and  D.  Don,  {BoU  Reg,, 
t.  1775.,  and    our   J^.  358.)  is  a  New  ^ 

Zealand  shrub,  introduced   in  1832,  or  ^^ 

earlier.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  1769, 
but  was  not  noticed  in  any  scientific  work 
till  a  description  of  it  was  published  in 
Don*s  Miller,  in  1832.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  grown  in  England  by  Wm.  Le- 
yeson  Oower,  Esq.,  in  ms  garden  at  Titsey 
Place,  near  Godstone,  where  it  flowered 
in  the  summer  of  1834^  It  was  figured 
in  the  Bot.  Reg.,  in  July,  1835 ; 
the  Hori.  Traru,,  2d  senes,  vol. 
in  the  same  year.     The  seeds 

home  by  the  missionaries  in 

land,  where  it  is  called  kawam-^utukaka, 

or  the  parrot*s  bill ;  and  where  it  is  said  ^ 

to  grow  to  the  size  of  a  lai^  tree,  though  the  specimens  in  Britain  appear 

quite  suffruticose,  and  have  not  reached  a  greater  height  than  4  ft.    "  From 


35;  and  in  i    A 

jI  i.  t.  22.,  []  fA 

were  sent  tl  LI 

New  Zea-  J  m 
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the  trials  that  bare  been  made  of  the  proper  mode  of  managing  it,  both 
by  Mr.  Gower  and  the  Rev.  John  Coleman,  by  whom  it  was  given  to 
the  former  gentleman,  it  would  appear  that  it  succeeds  best  when  treated  as  a 
hardy  plant,  and  turned  out  into  a  peat  border;  for  in  such  a  situation  it  has 
now  been  two  vears  in  Mr.  CK>wer^8  garden,  and  the  plants  continue  to  look 
very  healthy,  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms  forming  for  next  year.  Kept  in  the 
green-house,  it  was  sickly,  and  did  not  flower  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  (Power's 
gardener ;  but  Mr,  Coleman  succeeded  in  blossoming  it  in  a  large  pot  in  a  men- 
house,  and  in  inducing  it  to  ripen  its  pods.  Considering  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  is,  in  some  places,  so  much  like  that  of  England,  that  some  species, 
such  as  Edw6rdstti  microphyila,  will  bear  the  rigour  of  our  winters,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  may  also  prove  a  hardy  plant :  if  so,  its  extraordinary 
beauty  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  that  has  been  introduced 
of  late  years ;  and,  even  if  it  should  be  no  hardier  than  Sutherl4ndia  frut^ 
cens,  it  will  still  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  welcome  of  all  the 
modem  additions  to  our  flower-gardens."  (Hort.  TVoiu.,  2d  ser.  i.  p.  521.) 


Sect  IV.    Phaseo^sa. 
Genus  XIX. 


rr 


WISTA'R/il  Nutt.    The  Wistaria.    Lm.  Syst.  Diad^lphia  Decdndria. 

UtrntificaUon.    Nutt.  0«n.  Amer.,  2.  p.  115. :  Dec.  Prod..  8.  p.  3S9. ;  Don's  MilL,  S.  p.  34& 

B^mrnvme;    Olf  cine  sp.  £.,  ThTn&ntbui  EOioi^  KnAnhia  lUifim. 

Beriiatitm.  Named  In  honour  of  Catpar  Wittar,  late  ProfeMor  of  Anatomy  in  the  UnivenitT  of 
Penn«7lyania.  (Don**  MIU..  ii.  p.  34a)  NutUll  fint  characteriMd  and  named  thic  genuc,  from  the 
American  niecief,  which  he  denominated  W.  ipecidM ;  but  which  De  Candolle  hat  changed  to  W. 
rr    ^    -     . «_. ^ (  other  works,  Wirtirta  i«  errooeouiay  ipeBed 


359 


In  De  CandoUe's  Frodronuu,  and  some  < 
ViutkTia. 

Description,  4rc.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  blue  lilac ;  when  young,  attended  by  bracteas,  which  after- 
wards fall  off.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  390.)  Deciduous  twining  shrubs,  natives 
of  North  America,  and  China;  of  vigorous  growth,  and  forming,  when  in 
flower,  some  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  British  gardens.  They  are 
quite  hardy,  will  grow  in  aiiv  soil,  and  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  of 
tne  young  shoots,  which  will  root  at  every  joint  if  laid  down  during  summer  as 
they  grow.  They  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  or  by  seeds. 

J  1.  W.  prutb'scens  Dec.     The  shrubby  Wistaria. 
IdenUfieaikm.    Dec.Prod,2.  p.390.;  D(m;sMm..2.P;m 
S^ncmmrr      Glfcine  frut^icens  Ltn.  Bp..  1067.;  ^ipiM 
^ftSScSs  Phi  PL  Am.  Sept.,^p.^§i.i   An6nTmoi 

f^&cens  Wait  PI.  Car.,l9S. ;  Wistaria  speciiVsa  ATtrffc 

Cos.  Amer.,  2.  p.  US. ;  Thyrs4nlhus  frutlsc«»8  EUtot 

Jamm.  Aead.  So,  PkUad, ;  Pbaseol61des  Hort  AngL,  55. ; 

the  Kidneybean  Tree. 
BmgraviHgM.    Bot  Mag.,  1 8103. ;  and  wrjlg.  359. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  two  auricles.  Ovarv  glabrous.  Flow- 
ers odorous.  {Dec.  Prod.f  ii.  p.  390.)  An 
elegant  deciduous  climber,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  and  the  Illinois,  in  bo^  ^ 
places.  Introduced  in  1724,  and  flowermg 
nrom  July  to  September,  llie  flowers  are 
of  a  bluish  purple,  and  sweet-scented,  the 
standard  having  a  greenish  yellow  spot  at 
the  base.   The  plant  is  a  free  grower;  and. 
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in  3  or  4*  years,  if  planted  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  favourable  exposure  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  root  and  by  layers.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6d,  each ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  15  cents;  and  at  New  York  37^  cents. 

3  2.  W.  chine'nsis  Dec,     The  Chinese  Wistaria. 

ItUntiflcntion,    Dec  Prod,  2.  p.  380. :  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  34& 

Svnonumet.    Oltcine  chintosis  Sim$  JM.  Mag.,  t  SOBS. ;  O.  tin«ncls  Ker  Sot.  J?«r..  1 650. ;  WIsUrte 

Conaequ^na  Loudon  Gnrd.  Mag.,  rcA.  U.  p.  492.,  vol.  xi.  ul  111.,  and  in  Hort.  Brit. 
EmgnvhigM.    Swt  Brit  FL-Oard.,  1 811. ;    Bot  liag..  t  flO^ ;   Bot.  Reg.,  t  65a ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab., 

L  77S. ;  Oard.  Mag.,  vol.  II  p.  482. ;  and  our>l^.  360. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  one  auricle.  Ovary  villose.  Flowers 
larger.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  390.)  A  vkorous- 
growing  deciduous  twiner ;  a  native  of  China, 
introduced  in  1816 ;  flowering  in  British  gar- 
dens in  May  and  June,  and  sometimes  pro- 
dudng  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  W.  fru- 
t^ens:  they  are  disposed  in  longer  and 
looser  racemes,  and  are  somewhat  paler  in 
colour.  On  established  plants  they  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  succeeded  by  seeds  in  England. 
This  plant  may  truly  be  considered  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  our  hardy  deciduous  climb- 
ers. It  will  grow  wherever  the  common  360 
laburnum  will  flourish ;  but,  as  its  flowers  are  somewhat  more  tender  than 
those  of  that  tree,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  ii\jured  by  frosts  in  verv 
late  springs.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Capt.  Robert  Wel- 
banke,  in  May,  1816;  and  in  the  same  month,  but  a  few  days  later, 
anodier  plant  was  introduced  by  Capt.  Richard  Rawes.  Both  were  ob- 
tained from  the  garden  of  Consequa,  a  generous,  but  unfortunate,  mer- 
chant of  Canton,  of  whom  a  biography  will  be  found  in  the  Gard,  Mag^ 
vol.  xL  p.  111.  One  of  the  imported  plants  is  in  a  pit  in  the  garden  of 
Rook's  Nest,  near  Oodstone  in  Surrey ;  but  it  is  small  when  compared 
with  one  rused  from  it,  which  every  one,  who  has  ever  entered  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  May  or  June,  for  some  years  past, 
roust  have  been  struck  with  seeing  against  the  wall.  That  plant  has  now 
(March,  1835)  a  stem  the  height  of  the  wall  (11  ft.\  from  which  branches 
proceed  on  one  side  to  the  distance  of  90  ft.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
distance  of  70  ft.  So  vigorous  is  this  plant,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  not,  if  allowed,  extend  to  double  or  treble  that  distance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  most  vigorous-growing,  and  abundant- 
flowering  climber  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  which  were  originally  sold  at 
six  guineas,  now  cost,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  U.  6^.  to  %t,  6d,  each ; 
at  £>llwyller,  they  are  3  fhmcs ;  and  at  New  York,  3  dollars. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  JVistdria. 

W.  Jlortbinda  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  p.  990. ;  D6iichoi  Dotvitiicbyua  TTbra.  Jap.,  281. ;  Htnttt  PJL  Sg*/.,  8. 
Pl  563.  t.  64.  fig.  8. ;  Glycine  floribdnda  WUUL ;  Ddlichoi  J«p6nicua  Spreng. ;  P6d$t  Ksmpf. ;  ha*  the 
•teint  and  leaTcs  glatoroot,  the  raceniM  of  flowen  very  long,  and  the  ooroila  purple  and  white  mixed. 
ThU  tpeciet  has  not  been  lutroduoed,  though  it  was  conjectured  br  Mr.  Sweet  that  the  shoots  from 
the  roots  of  an  Importfd  plant  in  the  Fulham  Nurwry  might  be  of  this  species,  because  the  leaves 
were  quite  difl^ent  from  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  being  hairy,  while  the  others  were 
smooth.  Mr.  Sweet  thought  It  likely  that  one  species  had  been  grafted  on  another ;  but  it  has  since 
been  observed,  that  all  the  rootnshoots  from  vigorous  plants  have  hairy  leaves.  On  these  grounds  it 
was  that  W.  floribAnda  was  recorded  Into  our  HortuM  BritatmicuB  as  having  been  introduced  in 
1880,  and  described  there  as  a  trailer,  with  shoots  10  ft.  in  length.  On  similarly  slight  foundations, 
we  have  no  do^bt,  many  species  have  been  recorded  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  tne  year  1889,  we 
brought  over  some  plants,  and  a  packet  of  seeds,  from  Carlsruhe,  the  produce  of  a  plantgrowing  there 


whether  it  was  correctly  named  or  not  Some  of  the  plants  raised  fkt>m  the  seeds  which  we  brought 
over,  and  gave  to  the  Clapton  Nursery,  have«ince  flowered  and  ripened  seeds  In  Uie  garden  of  F.  Ber. 
nasconi,  Esq.,  near  Pinner  ( See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  75.  and  p.  815.) :  but  we  received  this  in. 
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Awiaatioo  too  lato  in  the  autiraui  of  18SS.  to  be  able  to  examine  tbe  plant,  m  aa  to  detenaine  any 
thing  oeitatn  renecting  ita  tpecicfc  FOaclbly,  It  may  be  a  new  ■peciea ;  but  we  think  it  more  pro. 
bable,  fhan  the  leavea  of  a  plant  In  our  own  garden,  also  raised  ftx>ni  the  aeeda  we  broi^t  from 
Carlarube.  which  haa  not  yet  flowered,  that  it  la  nothing  more  than  Wiatkna  frutteena. 

App.  I.     SuffitUicose  hardy  or  half-hardy  Species  of  Vhaseoleie. 

VMfkmuarhbrtm  Sma  {Bd.  Moff., 
t  e»,  and  our  /Ig.  3Rl.\  the  tree 
lupine,  is  somewhat  ahnibbjr,  and,  as 
a  standard,  wlU  grow  to  the  height 
361  of  6  ft.  Its  native  country  is  ud* 
known  ;  but  It  has  been  In  cultiva. 
tion  in  British  cardens  since  1793 ; 
and  It  produces  its  pale  ydlow  flow, 
ers  in  July  and  August.  There  ia 
a  large  plant  of  It,  trained  aaainst  a 
wall,  in  the  garden  of  the  Londoa 
Horticultural  Society;  but.  though 


it  grows  M  high  M  the  wall*  It  ( 

be  considered  as  truly  ligneous;  and 

It  ia  rather  tender.  FTowers  flragrant 
L.  ma/Zf^ldratf  Desroua.,  with  aaure 

blue  flowers  1  Udlbi/hmt  Bcnth.  (A 

Reg.,t.  IM^),  a  shrubby  CallfomUn 

species,  with  deep  blue  flowers ;  L. 

^arsAoi/iknus  8wL  Pl.Gard.Jid  ser. 

t  ia9.,  and  ourilSg. 362.  ;L..  conalietu 

thtu$  SwL  FL.Otfd.,  1st  ser.  t  "OS. ; 

L.  versicolor  SwL  F1..0aid^  8d.  ser. 

t.  IS. ;  L.  puick^tlus  Swt  FL.Gard., 

«d.  ser.,  t  67. ;  are  an  technically 

considered  somewhat  suflPiruticose, 

and  will  grow  to  the  height  of  from 

3ft.  to  6ft.  when   trained   agalnat 
awan.hwUngS  or  3  years,  if  not  destrored  during  winter  by  serere  frosi.     iherv  are  also  seTcral 
other  species  described  m  Don's  MiUer,  bearing  the  same  general  character,  but  most  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  IntroducoL 

App.  II.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Phaseolea. 

DMckoi  Ugninu  L  {Smdh  Spic,  t.  2L)  Is  a  ligneous  climber,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  having  a 
purpliah  keet  which  is  tolersbly  hardy :  It  has  been  an  Inhabitant  of  our  green.houaes  since  mfi^ 

"piSlrlteM  triiobus  Dec.,  D6lichos  trllobus  Lomr.,  ia  a  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  CWn«  mkI 
Coch»o.China.  where  it  ia  cultivated  for  the  tubers  of  its  roots,  which  are  cylindrical,  being  about  9  ft. 
lone  and  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  nattves,  in  the  sainc  manner  as  yams  are  in  the  We«t  Indies. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple,  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  oenUe  of  the  standard.  This  i 
has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Muc&na  macroedrpa  VfalliPLjU 
Bar.,  I.  V.  41. 1 47.,  and  our  At  364) 
Is  a  twining  shrub,  a  naUve  of  Nepal, 
oo  tbe  mountains.  The  flowers  are 
paity-coloured,  the  standard   green. 


the  wii^s  purple,  and  the  keelbrown. 
Tbe  legumes  are  very  large,  as  are 
the  racemes  of  flowers.    It  has  not 


rl  been  Introduced,  but,  when  It  ta, 
win  proMly  be  found  halChardy 
or  hardy. 

SrvtJMna  Crista^Ata  L.  {Smith 
EMOt.  Bai.,  a  p.  95. ;  Swt.  «.-0«rrf.. 
p  2l4k).  the  coral  tree,  u  a  splendid 
plant,  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it 
grows  to  tbe  height  of  SOft.  In  Bri. 
tish  santens,  it  will  grow  at  the  base 
of  a  wall,  with  a  little  protection  dur. 
lag  winter,  and  produce  lu  bright  deep  * 
■earlet  flowers  from  May  to  July. 
£L  laurifbHa  Jaco.,  the  EL  Cristapglfli 
of  BoL  Beg.,  1 3ia,  U  considered  by 
■ome  as  a  species;  and  by  others  as  a 
variety  of  E.  Crista-gAUI.  It  pro- 
duce* Its  rich  but  dull  crimson  flowers 
from  July  to  September.  No  con- 
servative wall  ought  to  be  without 
these  plants,  since  they  may  be  easily 
protected  at  the  root  by  a  liUle  straw ; 
and,  even  if  killed  down  every  year, 
they  will  produce  shoots,  which  will 
terminate  in  long  at^kes  of  ooral.like 
flowers  every  season.  They  require 
a  deep  sandy  soil,  somewhat  rich :  and 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
shoots,  M^vision  of  the  root  There 
kre  some  other  green-house  species, 
not  yet  Introduced,  which  are  (trobably  equally  hardy  with  the  above;  and,  probably,  many  of  the 
tove  speciea  would  stand  out  with  some  protection. 
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SecL  V.     CAssiE'iE. 
Genus  XX. 


Em 


GLBDITSCH/il  L.    The  Oleditschia«    Lm.  SyH.  Polygimia  DuB^cia. 

IdenHficaikm,    Lin.  Oen.,  lim.ihna.  IIL.p.  857. :  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p. 47a }  Doo*i  MilL,  8.  pLtfSL 

AfmmymeM,    Ac^Am.  ip.  PImk. ;  Tirxtx ;  Pr.,  Glediticbie,  Ger. 

DerivatitM.    In  honour  of  Gottlieb  GledUaek^  of  Leiptic,  onoe  a  profeMor  at  Berlin,  and  defender  of 

linoanii  against  Siege«beck ;  author  of  Metkodug  Rmgarum  (17a3},  Sgstema  Flaniarmm  a  Stamiiimm 

titti  (176*),  and  many  other  tmaller  worka. 

Description,  Deciduous  trees.  Branchlets  supnMixillary,  and  often  con- 
Terted  into  branched  spines.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  in  the  same  species 
pinnate,  bipinnate,  or,  rarely^  by  the  coalition  or  the  leaflets,  almost  simple. 
Flowers  greenish,  in  spikes.  Among  the  ovaries,  it  often  happens,  especially 
among  those  of  Uie  terminal  flowers,  that  two  grow  together  by  their  seed- 
bearing  suture,  which  is  rather  villose.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  479.)  Deciduous 
trees  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  ranks,  natives  of  North  America  or  China,  of 
easy  culture  in  ^ood  free  soil ;  and,  in  Britain,  generally  prqpagated  by  imported 
seeds,  or  grafting.  The  species  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion 
in  British  gardens ;  and,  judging  from  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  should 
conjecture  that  there  is,  probably,  not  more  than  two  species,  the  American, 
and  the  Chinese ;  possibly  only  one.  The  Chinese  species  is  distinguished 
by  its  trunk  being  more  spiny  than  its  branches. 

S  1. 0.  TRiACA^NTHOs  Lm,    The  three-thomed  Gleditschia,  or  Honey  Locust 

Identificatton.    lin.  Sp.,  1509. ;  Dee.  Prod..  2.  p.  479. ;  Don't  MUL,  2.  a  4£& 

S^noH^mes.     O.  triacAnthoe  Tar.  •  pol/iperma  Mart.  MUL  \    6.  melfloba  Walt. ;   O.  spintiea  D« 

Ham,',  ildicia  triac&nthot  Hort.\   ^(Ada  americltna  P/tcir. ;  F^rier  d*AmMque,  ^. :  Tboray 

Acacia,  Sweet  Locust,  UnUed  SlateM  i  Carouge  it  Miel,  Canada. 
Engraviaa.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t  S5. ;  Michx.  FU.  Arb.,  2.  p.  164.  t.  la ;   Hort  Ans..  1 21. :  Watt. 

Dend.  Brit,  t  ISfL ;  Pluk.  Mant.,  t  SSB.  C  2. ;  and  the  platet  of  thU  ipeciet  in  our  Second  Volumik 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.     Spines  simple  or  trifid ;  stout,  at  the  ver^  base  compressed, 
in  the  upper  part  cylindncal,  but  tapered.     Leaflets  Unear-oblong.    Le- 

Ces  flattish,  rather  crooked,  many-seeded,  and  more  than  ten  times  as 
^  as  broad.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  479.)  A  tree  of  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high, 
a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virgiiiia.  Introduced  in  1700 ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

*i  G.  t,  2inermis  Dec,  O.  be'vis  Hort,,  (Dec. LSg,  Mem.,  2.  t.  22.  fif .  109.; 
Catesb,  Carol.,  1. 1.  43.;  Pluk.  Aim,,  1. 123. fig.  3.;  and  the  plates  of 
this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  the  stem  and  branches  not 
spiny,  or  but  very  sparingly  so. 

Description.  The  three-thomed  gleditschia,  or  honey  locust,  in  favourable 
situations  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft;.,  with  a 
trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter;  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.  In  Britun,  there  are  specimens  of  about  70  ft.  in  height.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  of  a  gr^  colour ;  and  of  the  shoots  and 
spines,  when  young,  of  a  purplish  brown.  When  the  tree  attains  some  age, 
toe  bark  of  the  trunk  detacnes  itself  laterally,  in  plates  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
width,  and  2  or  3  lines  in  thickness.  The  trunk  and  branches,  when  the  tree 
is  young,  are  covered  with  large  prickles,  which,  though  they  are  not  ligneous, 
become  hard,  and  remain  on  for  several  years,  and  ofler  a  formid^le  de- 
fence. These  prickles  are  not  only  produced  by  the  voung  wood,  but  occa- 
sionally protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk,  even  when  the  tree  is  of  con- 
siderable bulk  and  age.  In  eeneral,  the  trunk  presents  a  twisted  appearance, 
and  the  branches  proceed  from  it  rather  horizonttdly  dian  in  an  upridit 
direction.    The  pinnated  foliage  is  particulsrly  elegant,  and  of  an  agreewle 
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light  shiniiig  greea :  it  appears  late  in  spring,  the  trees  in  the  neighbourfaood 
01  London  sometimes  not  being  fuUy  clothed  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June; 
and  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  drop  o^  early  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous;  the  male  flowers  being  in  the  form  of  catkin-like  racemes 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  moat 
of  the  plants  in  the  ndg^bourhood  of  London  produce  only  male  flowers ; 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  plant  of  tlus  qpedes  having  produced  seeds  in 
England,  except  those  mendbned  by  Miller,  which,  however,  did  not  ripen ; 
though  we  have  seen  trees  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  bearing  their  long  crooked 
legumes,  and  retaining  them  even  after  the  leaves  had  dropped.  These 
crooked  pendulous  pods  are  firom  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  they  contam  hard,  smooth,  brown  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulpy  sul>> 
stance,  whidi,  for  about  a  month  after  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  is  very  sweet, 
but  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  becomes  extremely  sour,  llie  rate  of  growth 
of  this  tree,  for  the  first  15  or  80  years,  is  generally  about  the  average  of  a 
foot  a  year ;  but  in  fevourable  situations  it  will  grow  at  double  that  rate.  In 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Bflettrs.  Loddiges,  plants  10  years  planted  were,  in  1835,  fircon  80  ft.  to  25  ft. 
in  height. 

Geoptiphy,  The  sweet  locust  does  not  appear  to  have  a  veir  extensive 
range  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  belong  more  particuJariy  to  the 
country  w^t  of  the  All^ghanies ;  and  it  is  scarcely  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  unless  it  be  in  Limestone  Valley,  where  the  soil  is  generally 
rich,  and  the  situation  not  exposed.  In  the  fertile  bottoms  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  llississippi,  in  the  Illinois,  and 
still  more  in  the  southern  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  abundant 
in  fertile  soils.  It  is  generally  found  growing  with  ./uglans  nigra  and  Carya 
squamdsa,  CTImus  ri^bra,  ^Fnixinus  quadrai^ulita,  Roblnia  Psei^d-ilcacia, 
Ntgkndo  yhixinifdlium,  and  Gymn6cladus  canadensis.  It  is  never  found  but 
in  good  soil ;  and  its  presence,  Michaux  observes,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

Wttory.  The  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  by  Bishop  Compton, 
in  1700;  and  Miller  informs  us,  that  it  produced  pods  in  the  Palace  Garden 
at  Fulham,  in  the  year  1788,  that  came  to  their  mil  size ;  but  the  seeds  did 
not  ripen.  In  Martyn's  MUler^  only  one  species  is  described,  G.  triadinthos ; 
G.  monosp^rma  and  G.  h6rrida  being  made  varieties  of  it,  and  G.  polysperma 
the  normal  form  of  the  species.  G.  triac4nthos  was  known  in  France  m  the 
time  of  Du  Hamel,  who  recommends  it  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  liable  to 
have  its  branches  broken  by  the  wind,  more  especially  when  tJie  tree  becomes 
forked  at  the  summit,  and  two  branches  of  equal  size  spread  out  on  each 
side.  In  England,^  was  never  recommended  to  be  planted  with  any  other 
view  than  as  an  ornamental  tree,  till  Cobbett  became  a  nursei^any  and 
suggested  its  use  as  a  hed^e  plant.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  m  Eneland ;  but  Manetti  informs  us  (Gard,  Mag^ 
vol.  xi.  p.  643.)  that  it  was  used  for  hedges  in  Lombardy,but,  like  the  robima, 
when  tried  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  soon  given  up.  (  See  p.  680.) 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  dry,  weighs  at  the  rate 
of  58  lb.  the  cubic  foot :  it  is  very  hard,  and  splits  with  great  facility,  resem- 
bling in  this  and  other  respects  the  wood  of  the  robinia ;  but  its  grain  is 
coarser,  and  its  pores  more  open.  The  tree  is  most  abundant  in  Kentucky; 
and  there  only  the  wood  ib  employed  for  any  useftil  purpose,  though  even 
there  it  is  but  little  esteemed.  It  is  used  neither  by  the  builder,  nor  the 
wheelwright,  but  is  sometimes  employed  by  fiumers  for  fences,  when  they 
cannot  procure  any  more  durable  kind  of  wood.  Michaux  says  that  the  only 
uaefiil  purpose  for  which  he  thinks  the  tree  is  fit,  is  for  making  hedges ;  but, 
as  we  nave  already  seen,  it  has  not  succeeded  as  a  hedge  plant  in  Europe. 
A  sugar  has  been  extracted  firom  the  pulp  of  the  pods,  and  a  beer  made  by 
fermenting  it  while  fresh ;  but  this  practice  is  by  no  means  general,  even  in 
America,  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  Europe.    In  Britain,  this  species,  and  all 
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the  others  of  the  genus,  can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental  trees ;  but  in 
that  character  they  hold  the  first  rank ;  their  delicate  acacia^like  foliage,  and 
the  singularly  varied,  graceful,  and  picturesque  forms  assumed  by  the  tree, 
more  especially  when  young  or  middle-aged,  together  with  the  singular  fea* 
ture  afforded  by  its  spines,  will  always  recommend  it  in  ornamental  plant* 
ations. 

Soil  and  Situation^  Propagation,  S^c,  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  free  soil,  and 
a  situation  not  exposed  to  high  winds;  the  climate  ought,  also,  to  be  some- 
what favourable,  otherwise  tne  wood  will  not  ripen;  and  it  requires  the 
climate  of  the  south  of  England,  or  the  summers  of  France,  to  ripen  the 
seeds.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seeds  imported  from  America^ 
or  from  the  south  of  France,  or  Italy ;  for,  though  seed  pods  are  seldom 
seen  handng  from  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  they  are  produced  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  France, 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  seeds  are  ripened  in  fine  seaaom 
in  Austria.  Cobbett  directs  the  seeds  to  be  prepared  for  sowing  by  soaking 
them  for  12  hours,  as  directed  for  those  of  the  robinia.  (See  p.  624.)  The 
.seeds,  he  says,  when  soaked  and  sown  in  March,  will  come  up  m  a  fortnight. 
They  are  best  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  when  quite 
young ;  as  they  make  but  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these  take,  for  the  most 

rt,  a  descending  direction.    The  variety  G.  t.  in^rmis  can  only  be  insured 
^  grafUng  on  the  species.  In  general,  however,  abundance  of  plants  without 
spines  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings  of  O.  triac&nthos. 

Statuttes.  QledUtelAM.  triaedntkoi  in  the  Entrant  f^  London.  At  Syon  there  U  a  tree  57  ft.  blsfa, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  bead  63  ft ;  lee  the  plate  of  thto  tree  in  Vol.  IL  In  the  garden 
of  J.  Nichols,  E«q.,  (the  Chancellor's,  Queen  Street,)  Hammersmith,  there  Is  a  tree  of  this  spedet 
47  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  14  in.  In  diameter.  At  Purser's  Cross,  it  is  40  ft  high :  at  Ham  House,  90  ft 
high.    At  Kenwood,  38  years  planted,  it  is  44  ft  high ;  in  the  Mile  End  Mursenr,  3»  ft  high. 

GleditschitL  triacdHtko$  South  qf  London.  In  DorseUhire,  at  Melbury  Park,  25  yean  planted,  and 
es  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.  In  Surrey,  at  Lady  Tsnkervillet,  at  Walton  on  lliaQics, 
60  years  planted,  and  S5  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft ,  and  of  the  head  fiO  ft 

GUditsdMi  triacdntkot  North  qf  London.  In  Monmouthshire,  at  Tredegar  House,  50  yean  planted, 
and  40  ft.  high.  In  Ozfbrdsblre,  In  the  Oxford  BoUnlc  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  and  30  h.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk'  11  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft  In  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  HalL  15  yean  planted, 
and  £5  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey,  5  yean  planted,  and  1^  high.  InWor. 
cestenhire,  at  Croome,  SO  yean  planted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Orimstonie^  58  ft  high. 
At  Knedlington,  10  yean  f^om  the  seed,  IS  ft  high. 

GMUsehln  trwednthoi  fn  Scotland.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  6  yean  planted, and  8  ft  bighu 
In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  16  yean  planted,  and  34  ft  high.  In  Ro«s.shlre,  at  Brahan 
Castle,  SO  ft  high.  In  Renfirewshire.  In  the  Glasgow  BoUnlc  Garden,  the  tree  is  planted  against  a 
wan,  but  is  generallT  killed  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  DunroUn  Castle^ 
16  yean  planted,  10*  ft.  high.  o  /*  -,  ««. 

GlediUchUi  triae&nthot  in  Ireland.  At  Cyprcas  Grove.  15  yean  planted,  and  90  ft  high.  At 
Terenure,  15  jean  planted,  and  10  ft  high.  In  CuUens wood  Nursery.  90  yean  planted,  and  90  ft  high. 
In  Down,  at  Moira,  near  Belfast,  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  Uunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft. 

GledUsMtL  triacdmthoi  te  Foreign  CatmtrieM,  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes,  100 
yean  planted,  and  80  a  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft }  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Toulon. 
50  yean  planted,  and  70  ft.  high :  at  Colombier,  near  Meta,  70  yean  planted,  and  55  ft  high,  with  a 
dear  trunk  of  90  ft :  at  Nantes,  In  the  nunery  of  Bl  De  Nerri6res,  4o  yea|s  planted,  and  50  ft  high. 


lanic  uaraen,  v¥  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  nigh,  in  Uassel,  at  Wilhelmshoe,  19  yean  planted,  and 
8  ft  blah.  In  Denmark,  at  Droningaard,  40  yean  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund. 
19  ft  high.  In  Russia,  In  the  Crimea,  the  tree  ripened  seeds  in  1837,  and  again  in  1888  and  1889,  fVom 
which  young  pUnU  have  been  raised.  {M^m.  de  la  Soe.  Econ.  Bar.  de  la  Ruu.  MirU.,  1.  p.  40l)  In 
ItalT,  in  Lombardy.  at  Monsa,  89  years  planted,  and  3U  ft  high. 

GlediUch\A  triaednfhos  mirmU.  In  England,  in  the  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  79  ft  high,  dl. 
ameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  71  ft :  see  the  plate  of  this  noble'  tree  In  our  Second 
Volume  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Chrshunt,  8  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at 
Whitley  Abbey.  6  yean  planted,  and  14ft.  high.  In  France,  at  MartefbnuTne,  46  ft  high ;  and  In  the 
Toulon  Botanic  Garden,  36  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wfirlita,  35  yean  pUnted. 
and  30  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxenburg.  near  Vienna,  16  yean  planted,  and  90ft.  high ;  at  Brt<* 
on  the  Leytha,  40  yean  planted,  and  45  ft  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gfittingen. 
95  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  *   ^ 

Commercial  Statistics,  One  year's  seedling  plants  of  the  species,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  10#.  perlOOO;  trees  6ft.  high,  from  2s.  to  2s,  6d.  each; 
and  seeds  are  4«.  per  packet ;  and  plants  of  G.  t.  in^nnis  are  2s,  6d,  each. 
At  Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  franc  each ;  and  of  G.  t.  indrmis, 
1  franc  50  cents.  At  New  York,  plants  of  the  species  are  from  25  cents  to 
50  cents  each,  and  of  the  variety,  G.  t.  in^rmis,  50  cents;  and  seeds  of  the 
species  are  J  dollar  per  lb. 
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2  2.  O.  (t.)  monospb'ema  Walt.    The  one-seeded  Giedkscbia,  or  Water 

LocuMt, 

IdaUificaiitm.    Walt.  Cur., 851 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  £.  p  47a ;  Don*.  Mia.  2.  ^ ♦»  ^__  „ . 

Smomvimv.    O.  caroUoWu  Lam.  Did,,  2.  fn  464. ;  O.  aquitica  Ifora*. ;  G.  trlac&iitlu  GitrL  Fmet., 

8  p.  Itt 
JEM^OTiiV*.    mil.  Icon.,  &;  and  our /^.  361;  lo  whkb  the  male  ioircr,  the  pod,  and  thctecd^are 
^  the  natural  sixe. 

5/>ec.  CAflr.,  4-c.  Spines  slender,  not  rarely  trifid,  few.  Leaflets  orate-oblong, 
acute.  Legumes  flattish,  roundish,  1-seeded.  (D^c.  Prorf.,  ii.  p.  479.)  A 
deciduous  tree  of  the  largest  size,  a  native  of  moist  woods  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  Illinois.  Introduced  in  1723,  and  flowering  in  June 
July. 

Description.  X^is  tree,  according 
to  Michaux,  is  very  distinct  from 
G.  triacdnthos  in  the  form  of  its 
fruits ;  which,  instead  of  being  long 
fdliques,  are  flat  round  pods,  con- 
taining only  a  single  seed  in  each. 
In  other  respects,  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  honey  locust,  from  which, 
in  England,  where  neither  of  them 
ripens  seeds,  we  consider  it  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  it.  It  grows  , 
to  the  height  of  60  h.  or  80  ft. ;  and 
the  bark,  though  smooth  when  the 
tree  b  young,  yet  cracks  and  scales 
off"  when  the  tree  grows  old,  as  m 
G.  triacanthos.  The  leaves,  Michaux 
says,  difier  from  those  of  G.  triacanthos,  in  beine  a  little  smaller  in  all  their 
proportions.  The  branches  are  armed  with  thorns,  which  are  also  less 
numerous,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  G.  triadinthos. 

Gef^graphvy  History,  S^c.  G.  monosp^rma  is  found  but  sparingly  in  North 
America.  Whole  days  may  be  passed  in  going  through  a  country  abounding 
with  the  common  species,  without  seeing  a  single  plant  of  G.  monosp^rma. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  and  in  East  Florida ;  and 
always  in  rich  moist  soil ;  or  in  swamps  which  border  rivers,  and  are  occa- 
sional Ijr  overflowed  by  them.  In  such  soils,  it  is  found  growing  among 
Taxodium  dlstichum,  N/ssa  mndident^ta,  il^cer  rubrum,  Qu^rcus  lyrata, 
Plinera  crenata,  «/uglans  cinerea,  and  other  species  requiring  deep,  rich, 
moist  soil.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723,  by  Mark  Catesby, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  like  G.  triac&nthos ;  of  which  it  has,  till  lately,  been 
considered  only  a  variety.  It  is  raised  in  the  nurseries  from  imported  seed ; 
but  whether  the  plants  really  turn  out  perfectly  diftiiict,  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  their  fruit,  is  uncertain ;  from  their  not  having  yet,  as  far  as  we 
know,  fruited  in  Encland.  We  think  it  probable  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
fruit  will  be  reproduced  from  seed  in  most  cases ;  and  we  should  not  be 
more  surprised  at  its  doing  so,  than  at  particular  varieties  of  pears  and 
apples  coming  true  from  seed.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  seeds 
in  France,  where  it  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  more  liable 
to  injury  from  frost  than  G.  triadinthos. 

StaiiHkt  The  largest  tn^e  in  the  ndAhbourhood  of  London  bearing  this  name  it  at  Syon,  where  ft 
te  80  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunli  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  j  and  at  Gunnersbury  Park  there  is 
a  tree  GO  ft  high.  In  France,  near  Pari*,  at  Sc^aux,  50  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Bo» 
tanic  Garden,  88  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high ;  at  Laxenburg,  16  years  planted,  and  80  ft.  high.  In 
Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  GOttingen,  85  years  planted,  and  dOft.  high.  Price  of  pods, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  8«.  a  quart,  and  of  plants  from  8f.  to  8f .  6d.  each  j  at  Mew  York,  plants  are 
50  cents  each. 


t  3.  G.  (t.)  bracbyca''rpa  Pursh.    The  short-fruited  Gleditschia. 

\.  821.  i  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p^  47a  ;  Don's  MiU.,  8.  pi  488. 
■  ■.  ifm«-.,SLp.857. 


Jdtnliflcaikm.  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  I. 
Syntm^meg.  G.  triac&nthos  fi  Mtehx.  FL 
Spec.  Ckar.^J^.    Splnesthick,  short,  not  rarely  three  together. 


Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse.  Legumes 


oblong,  short    A  native  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  of  Virginia.  {Dee.  Prod.^  iL  p.  479.) 
This  sort,  wo  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Michaux  in  thinking  only  a  variety  of  G.  triacanthos. 
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S  4.  G.  sime'nsis  Lam.    The  Chinese  GleditAchia. 

Idenmeation.    Lam.  Diet,  8.  p.  46&  ;  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  47a  ;  Don*s  Mill,  &  p.  488L 

^uwmyme$,    O.  h6ni(U  WUld.  Sp.,  ^  p.  1098. :  Fivier  de  U  Chine,  A-. 

Engraomgt,    Dec.  L^gum.  M6m.,  1. 1 1. ;  and  the  plate  of  thi«  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Ckar,,4rc.  Spines  stout,  conical;  those  on  the  branches  simple  or 
branched ;  those  on  the  stem  grouped  and  branched.  The  leaflets  ovate- 
elliptical,  obtuse.  Legumes  compressed,  long.  A  native  of  China.  The 
spines  in  this  species  are  axillary,  not  distant  from  the  axil.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  479.)  A  deciduous  tree,  very  distinct,  according  to  Dcsfontaines,  from 
the  American  species.  The  spines,  which  are  very  strong  and  branchy,  are 
more  abundant  on  the  trunk  than  on  the  branches,  and  are  frequently 
found  in  bundles.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are  elliptic 
obtuse,  notched  on  the  edges,  smooth,  shining,  and  much  larger  tnan 
those  of  any  other  species.  (Desf.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  2&,)  The  pods  are  rarely 
above  6  in.  long.  The  tree  stands  the  cold  better  than  the  honey  locust, 
and  has  ripened  its  fruit  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  Cels.  (Diet,  des  Eauxet  des  Forets,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  The  rate 
of  growth,  judging  from  young  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddi^s,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  6.  triacdnthos.  A  full-grown  tree  of  this  species  in 
the  grounds  at  Syon,  under  the  name  of  6.  h6rrida,  54  ft.  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft.,  is  figured  in  our  Second  Volume.  It 
is  of  less  height,  and  with  a  more  spreading  head,  than  the  American  spe- 
cies in  the  same  pleasure-CTounds.  It  was  introduced  in  1774,  and  is 
generally  propagated,  in  the  British  nurseries,  by  graftmg  on  the  common 
species. 
FarieHei. 

Y  G.  S.2  inSrmt  N.  Du  Ham.,  O.  jap6nica  Lodd.  CcU.y  G.  jav6nica2^am., 
(see  lihe  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  only  differs  from 
G.  sinensis  in  being  without  spines,  and  being  a  less  vigorous- 
growing  tree.     It  seems  a  very  desirable  variety  for  small  gardens. 
It  (x.  «.  3  major  Hort.,  G.  h6rrida  major  Lodd,  Cat.,  seems  scarcely  to 

differ  from  the  species. 
It  G.s.  4f  nana  Hort.,  G.  h.  n^na  in  Hort.  Soc.  Gard.,  (see  the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  is  a  tree  of  somewnat  lower  growth 
than  the  species,  but  scarcely,  as  it  appears  to  us^  worth  keeping 
distinct. ' 
t  G.s.  5  purpurea  Hort.,  G.  h.  purpiirea  Lodd.  Cat.,  (see  our  plate  in 
Vol.  II.,)  is  a  small  tree  of  compact  upright  growth,  very  suitable  for 
gardens  of  limited  extent. 
Other  Varieties  of  G.  sinensis.    In  Loddiges's  arboretum  there  is  a  plant 
marked  G.  chinensis  (9ot^\  which  was  imported  from  China  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.     It  is,  at  present,  a  low  bush,  and  may,  perhaps, 
prove  something  distinct.     There  were  also,  in  1835,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  some  plante  without  names,  apparently  belonging  to  this 
species ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  genus  is  in  great  confusion,  and 
nothing  perfectly  satisfactory  can  be  stated  respecting  it. 

Siati'tiict.  The  laneettree  of  this  rpeciei  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  Li  that  at  ftroo,  5i  ft.  high, 
before  noticed  j  in  tne  Mile  End  Nunery  la  one  47  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  8  ia,  and  of  the 
head  46  ft. ;  in  DoraeUhire,  at  Melbury  Pkrk,  it  one  86  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high ;  in  Sueiex,  at 
Weit  Dean,  14  years  pUnted.  and  48  ft  high ;  in  Wiltshire,  at  Longford  CasUe,25  years  planted,  and 
25  ft.  high  :  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  24  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high ;  in  Suflblk,  at  Amp. 
ton  Hall,  15  years  planted,  and  2Sft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Lawson*8  Nursory,  at  Edinburgh,  10 
years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high ;  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  25  years  planted,  and  71  ft.  high.  In  Ireland, 
In  the  Obsnevin  Botanic  Garden  at  Dublin,  20  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high.  In  France,  in  Paris, 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  40  ft  high ;  at  Nerrldres,  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Viimorin.  20  years  planted, 
and  20  ft  high ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  50  years  planted,  and  S6  ft  high.  In  Saxony,  at 
WSrliU,  X  years  planted,  and  SO  ft  high ;  in  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  Rosenthars  Nursery,  17  yean 
planted,  and  90  ft  nigh.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  10  years  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Hanover, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  GOttingen,  25  years  planted,  and  90  ft  high. 


S  5.  G.  (s.)  hacraca^'ntha  Desf.    The  long-spined  Gleditschia. 

tdenitficatkm.  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  Pl  246. ;  Don's  MiU.,2.  p.  428. 
^moi^fmeM.  G.  f%rox  Battdr.i  F^Tier  i  grosses  E'pines,  Fr. 
Engravitif.    The  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 
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Spee,  Char,^  fc.  Prickles  itroi^  brwndky,  pumerous.  Leaflets  lanceokte, 
somewhat  r^^  notched,  dentated.  Pods  elongated.  {De$f.  Arb,^  IL  p,  846.) 
A  deciduous  tree  with  a  prickly  trunk;  the  pnckles  axiUarj,  lane ;  and  the 
leaflets  also  large.  It  is  said  by  Baudrillart  to  be  a  native  of  China  (Dic^. 
det  JEatur  et  des  Forets,  ToLii.4>.  150.);  but  when  it  was  introduced  is 
uncertain*  The  leaves  are  twice  winged;  the  leaflets  coiiaoeons,  darii 
green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  surfrce.  The  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  extremely  short  hairs,  and  are  of  a  purplish  brown  colour.  On  the 
whole,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  G.  sinensis,  of  which  it  is,  probabln 
onhr  a  rmtty.  It  is  very  hardy ;  and  Desfontaines  says  that  it  fruits  freely 
in  France.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn ;  and  the  pods  are  long,  pendu- 
lous, swdled,  and  rather  cylindrical.  They  are  filled  with  «  sharp  acrid 
pudp,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tamarinds,  but  the  emanations  from 
whidi,  when  inhaled,  occasion  sneezing. 

SfafftrtriL  TbelanefttraeintiieiidfhboarfaoodofLoadoiite  tfaattf  Snm,flgwedlnmir8eoond 
VoIum:  atto57ltb<gfa,  diamcMr  of  tte  Civok  Sft^nd  of  tte  iMatffiSIt  b  Ems,  at  Auikv 
Eiid,wati«e,e0  7e>n  Pttntad,wbichltaOft.hifhi  aiMlin  Hertftwdihiic^  at  CbeihaaL  one 7  fcan 
■iMited  is  18  A.  bigh.  b  Iraiaiid,  aC  Tcmbbtc,  la  a  traa  15  yean  plaate^  u<  IS  Itbif k  Pbnto, 
locfae  1^00400  Mmeriw,  an  91.  tf^cacb  sand  it  Mew  Yflfk,l  dollar. 

1  6.  Q.  (i.)  fb'box  Derf.    The  SerKxiaot^friokled  Oleditschia. 

UtuilfhmlnM    DciC  Axbi,  8.  pi  M7.  i  Doo^  ma,  9L  pi  401. 
t^mompmet,    O.  ockntUI*  3oMr ;  F^icr  b^ilat^  Ft, 

^c.  Char^  ^c.  Prickles  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  trifid.  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  notched.  {De^.  Arb,^  ii.  {>.  247.)  A  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
thickly  beset  with  strong  branchy  prickles,  and  which  is  supposed  to  grow 
from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height;  but  of  which  the  native  country,  and  year  of 
introduction  into  Britain,  are  unknown.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  those  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  we  should  say  it  was  only  a  variety  of  O.  sinensis ;  thou^  Des- 
fontaines states  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  to  be  somewhat  different. 
It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe.  Pknts,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost 
2s.  €d,  each. 

X  7.  O.  CA^spiCA  Detf,    The  Caspian  Gleditschia. 

UaH&lcaUom.    Deal  Aib.,8.p.8«7.|  Dan's  lIUi.,8.  |k4t8. 
^mtmgme.    Q.  catpilna  Bo§c 

Spec,  Char.,  4^.  Prickles  slender,  trifid,  compressed.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, obtuse,  (petf,  Arb.^u,  p.  247.)  A  native  of  Persia,  and  found  also  near 
the  Caspian  oea.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  flowers  and  fruit ;  but  it  strongly 
resembles  G.  sinensis  (of  which  it  is,  probably ,  only  a  variety)  in  its  leaves, 
general  ftppearance,  and  habit.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1822; 
and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
high.  It  is  propi^ed  by  grafting  on  the  common  species;  and  plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  are  from  U,  6d,  to  2s,  6d.  each. 

Varie^, 

X  O.e.2  submrheens  Hort^  FMer  verdAtre,  Fr.,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bon  Jardimer  for  1836,  as  a  variety  of  this  species. 

App.  i.     Other  Sorts  of  Gleditschin, 

Every  modlScMtloo  of  tb«  meplet  oftblc  genua  is  so  interestbig,  boUi  In  point  of  tba  alciaaca  of  its 
fiollage,  and  tbe  singularity  of  Its  pricicle^  tliat  new  varieties  bave  been  eagerly  sought  after  by  oil. 
tivat«rs  \  and  the  genus  seens  particularly  ftvourafale  to  this  desire,  tmn  the  tendency  of  seedling 
plants  to  qxnC  Henoe  there  are  sevenJ  names  in  colleciions,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  aaythiag 
aatisfartoiy  In  the  present  young  and  immature  state  ot  the  plants.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oanlen  ai«  G.  mUtnu^aUlm,  G.  Bbqul,  and  G.  prtt^cas;  and  in'  Messrs.  Loddiffes*s  aiboretum 
are  planu  marked  G.  aqudtica,  which  are  evidently  the  same  as  O.  mooesp^rma,  O.  oHftU^Ut, 
evidently  6.  fSrox,  G,  ckHUiuii  (already  mentioned) :  and  'some  voung  idants  without  names. 
Theoflh,  fttna  a  eaveftd  examination  of  all  the  trees  of  uils  genus  in  the  nognbourbood  of  London, 
last  summer,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  distinct  species  in  British  nur. 
seilea,  yet  we  strongly  approve  of  keeping  all  the  varieties  distinct :  because,  in  point  of  ornament 
and  eflbct  in  aoenery,  they  are  altogether  as  valuaUe  as  species  what  two  species,  Ayr  example, 
can  be  more  distinct  than  G.  triaoAntbos  and  G.  t  inermla.  both  in  their  winter  and  in  their  summer 
state,  as  may  be  seen  bv  the  plates  in  our  Second  Volume  y  G,  tndka  Pen.  is  a  Bengal  species,  not 
yet  introduced,  and  iirwiMy  tender. 

Y  Y 
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Genus  XXI. 


OYMNO^CLADUS  Lam.    The  Gymnocladus.    Lm.  Syst  Dioe^cia 

Dec&ndria. 

Idemifleatkm.    Lun.  Diet,  1.  pi 7SS. ;  in.,t88S.;  Dec.  Prod., 8.  pi  479 

Derivation.-  From  guumos,  naked,  and  kkidot,  a  branch ;  from  the  nakedappeanuoe  of  the  brandies 
during  winter,  when  they  teem,  unlcH  perhapi  at  the  pointi  of  the  ihooU,  totally  devoid  of  bod*. 

DetcripHon.    There  is  only  one  species,  a  deciduous  tree,  with  upright 
branches,  and  inconspicuous  buds. 

t  1.  O.  CitMADE^Nsis  Lam,     The  Canada  Gymnocladus,  or  Kentuckif 

Cojfee  Tree. 

ItUntifieatkam    Lam.  Diet,  1.  p.  7Sa,  and  UL,  tSS&j  Micfaz.  F1.  Bor.  Amer.,S.  p.  9iL ;  Dec.  Prod..  9. 
^r«0.  i  Don'i  Mill,  2.  pi  A 
flbnofwiMer.     Guilandlna  dia<ca  Urn.  ^.,546.:   Hyperantbdra  diofca  FUkI  jfymA.,  L  juSl.,  Duk. 

Arb.,  L  1 103. ;  Nicker  Tree,  Stump  Tree,  VmkcA  State*  i  Bonduo,  Cblquler,  Fr.-,    Chicot,  Co. 

nadiam  i  Canadiicher  Scbutaerbaum,  Ger. 
EngravlngM.    Belcb.  Mag.,  t,¥L,  Dub.  Arb.,  1. 10& ;  and  our  platei  of  thto  tree  In  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  A  deciduous  tree,  with  branches  blunt  at  the  tip,  bipinnate 
leares,  flowers  in  racemes,  and  whitish  petals.  The  leaf  has  4^7  pinnae ; 
the  lower  of  which  consist  each  of  but  a  sinele  leaflet,  the  rest  each 
of  6 — 8  pairs  of  leaflets.  ^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  480.}  A  native  of  Canada, 
introduced  in  1748;  growing,  in  England,  to  the  hei^t  of  30  ft,  or  40  ft.; 
and  flowering  in  August. 

Detcriptum.  In  its  native  country,  this  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  50  ft. 
or  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  The^bruicfaes  have 
almost  aJways  an  upright  direction ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  head,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  remarkable,  from  being  fastigiate,  and  from  the  points  of 
the  branches  being  few,  and  thick  and  blunt,  as  compared  with  those  of  almost 
every  other  tree.  They  are  also  wholly  without  the  appearance  of  buds; 
and  this  latter  circumstance,  connected  with  the  former,  gives  the  tree,  during 
winter,  the  appearance  of  bons  dead ;  and  hence  the  Cimadian  name  of  chicot, 
or  stump  tree.  The  barii  of  the  trunk  is  extremely  roush,  and  detaches 
itself,  after  a  certain  age,  in  small,  hard,  transverse  slips,  rolled  backvrards  at 
the  end,  and  projecting  sufficiently  to  distin^ish  the  tree  from  every  other,  even 
at  a  distance.  When  the  tree  b  clothed  with  leaves,  the  head  forms  a  dense 
mass,  roundish  or  oval.  The  leaves,  on  young  thriving  trees,  are  3  ft.  long, 
and  20 in.  wide;  but, on  trees  nearly  ftill  grown,  they  are  not  half  that  size. 
The  leaflets  are  of  a  dull  bluish  green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are 
somewhat  of  a  violet  colour.  Hie  flowers  are  white,  in  spikes  of  2  in.  or  more 
in  len^h :  they  appear  from  May  to  Jul  v,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  cimeter- 
shaped  pods,  5  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  about  2  in.  or  more  in  br^th.  Hie 
roots  or  the  tree  are  few,  thick,  and  directed  downwards,  as  the  branches  are 
upwards,  rather  than  horizontally. 

Geography.  The  gymnocladus  ^ows  in  Upper  Canada,  beyond  Montreal, 
and  on  the  borders  ofXakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  but  it  is  only  sparingly  found 
in  these  places,  which  are  its  northern  limits.  It  is  abundant  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  in  the  tracts  which  border  the  Ohio  and  Elinois  rivers, 
between  lat.  35^  and  40*^  m.  It  is  there  found  along  with  Ji^lans  nigra, 
£7lmus  r^bra,  Liriod^ndron  Tulipffera,  .FHxinus  quadranffulata,  Gleditsdua 
triac&nthos,  and  more  especially  with  Cdltis  occidentAlis.  It  is  nevier  found 
but  on  the  verv  richest  soils. 

History.  This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1748,  and  was  culti- 
vated by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  where  it  is  believed  the 
original  tree  still  exists.  Being  very  hardy,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  during  summer,  it  has  found  its  way  into  most  collections  in 
England,  and  is  fdso  cultivated  in  France  and  the  south  of  Germany. 
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Prvpefiie$  mnd .Use$,  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact;  k  is  also 
strong  and  tough,  and  of  a  fine  roie  colour.  In  America,  it  is  used  both  in 
cabioet-iliajung  and  carpentiy,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the  robinia,  it  has  th« 
remarkable  property  of  rapidly  converting  its  sap-wood  into  hearuwood;  so 
that  a  trunk  6  m.  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  six  hncs  of  sap-wood,  and 
may,  consequently,  be  almost*  entirely  employed  for  useful  purposes.  The 
seeds  were,  at  one  time,  roasted  and  ground  as  a  substitute  lor  ooiiee  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  m  this  way  has  been  long  smce  dis- 
continued.  The  pods,  presenred  like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  this 
genus  is  nearly  allied),  are  said  to  be  wholesome^  and  slightly  aperient.  The 
Bye  bark  is  extremely  bitter;  so  that  a  morsel,  no  big^  tlmn  a  grain  of 
maixe,  chewed  for  some  time,  causes  a  violent  irritation  in  the  thrcMit.  In 
Britain,  the  only  use  of  the  tree  is  for  ornamental  purposes ;  and,  considered 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  beauty,  no  collection  ou^t  to  be  without  it. 

SoU^  Situation^  Propagation^  ^c.  A  rich,  deep,  free  soil  is  essential  to  th« 
thriving  of  this  tree;  and  such  a  soil  is  never  met  with  naturally  in  exposed 
situations.  The  tree  is  generally  propagated  b^  imported  seeds ;  but  it  will 
grow  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  care  bemg  taken  in  planting  to  keep 
that  end  upwards  which  is  naturally  so. 


Jrt  SL  ADne^  Hia,aOTMn  planted,  and  45  ft.  high;  at  CUranant.  45  ft.  hlafa,  the  ^OMlar  of  tba 
tmok  WuL,  and  of  the  h«ad  S5 ft. :  at  Walton, 4S  yaan  piantcd,  and SOftThlsb. diaoMCar  «f  tba 


trunk  18  in.,  and  Of  the  bead  33  ft.;  at  Farnham  Cartle^  45  yean  planted,  and  25  ft.  bifh,  the  diameter 
of  the  tmnk  lfiin..in  poor  Mil  on  eballL— MoffA  qf  Umdom.  In  ChetMre,  at  Kinmel  Park,  6  yean 
planted,  and  5  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordahiie,  at  Cheihant,  7  yean  planted,  and  12  ft.  high.  In  Osltacd. 
•hire,  in  the  Oxibrd  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  the  diaoMtei 


rof  the  trunk  1ft. 
Sin.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  In  Woroertenblre,at  Croonie^40  yean  planted,  and  SDft.  hl|^,  diameter 
of  th«  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  Uie  head  30  ft. 

Gymndolotfaf  camadAuit  In  SeoOamd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  15  ft.  high ;  in  Lav- 
•oo^  Nuraery,  10  yean  olanted,  and  6ft.  high  :  in  the  Glaagow  Botanic  Garden,  IS  yean  r'*'*tt^. 
and  13  ft.  high;  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  18  ft.  high. 

CfvmmSeladua  eamadiiui*  in  Ireland.  In  the  Oianevin Botanic  Garden, SS  yean  planted,  and  Mft, 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  7  ft ;  at  Terenuft^  90  yean  pUntad,  iBd  15  ft.  high ; 
in  the  Cullenewood  Nunery,  lOyean  planted,  and  \& ft.  high. 

GwmwMadm  canadAuii  m  Foreign  Oountriea.  In  France,  at  Parte,  in  the  Jardin  dee  Plantet,  60 
yean  planted,  and  55  ft.  high,  the  dimeter  of  the  trunk  tO  In.,  and  of  the  head  40ft. :  at  Sc^aux,  18 
years  planted,  and  30ft  high ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  90 yean  planted,  and  96ft.  high  j  In 
the  Botanic  harden  at  Mets,  3S  yean  pUnted.  and 40ft.  hsgh;  at  Colonibier,  near  Meta,  60ycaa 
planted,  and  65  ft.  hi^  In  Auatria,  at  Vienna,  13  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  InniMia,at 
Berlin,  at  Sam  Souci,  30  yean  planted,  and  30ft.  high ;  In  ttie  Pfrven  Intel,  8  yean  planted,  and 
92  ft.  high.  In  Hanorer,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  GMJttingen,  96  yean  planted,  aodSOft.  high.  In 
Italy,  at  Hooxa,  99  yean  pfamted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

CommerckU  Statiitict.    Plants  in  the  London  nurseries  are  2i,  6d,  each ;  at 
Bollwyller^  1  (nnc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Genus  XXII. 


B 


CE^RCIS  L.    The  Jvdas  Tbbe.    Lm.  Syii,  Deduidria  Monog/nia. 

JdemifieaHon.     Lin.  Gen.,  Ma  510. ;  Lam.  10.,  t  S8.  j  Gcrt  Fnict.,  1. 141 ;  Dec.  Prod,  9.  pu  51& ; 

l>Jb'*Mill.9.pc4«3. 
amtomifma.    Siliqu&Urum  Tanm.  butt  t.  414. ;  Mctnck  Metk. ;  Gainier  Fr. ;  Judatbaum,  Gtr. 
DeHmaon.    From  kerkia,  a  shuttlecoclc,  tbe  name  given  by  Tbeophrastut  to  this  tree. 

DeMcription,  S^c,  Leaves  simple,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  many-nerved, 
entire,  protruded  after  the  flowers ;  these  borne  in  groups,  each  on  a  pedicel 
proceeding  directlv  from  the  trunk  or  branches.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.) 
Deciduous  trees  of  the  third  rank,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  or  North 
America. 

t  \,  C,  Aliqua'stbum  L.    The  common  Judas  Tree. 

Sdaa^fieatiom.    Ua  Spi,  591 :  Dec.  PrnI.,  9.  pi  51& ;  Don't  Mia,  9.  a  4SSL 

Sjfmo^fmes.  Aliquftatrum  orbiculdtum  Maneh  Meth. ;  Love  lYee;  Gainier  coaunun,  Aibrede  Jud^ 

Fr. ;  Atbd  d' Amor,  Span. ;  Judasbaum,  Ger. 
JSnfranm    N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  7. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1. 1138. ;  MUL  Icon.,  953. ;  and  Uie  plates  of  thto  s|ieciet 
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Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  very  obtuse,  and  wholly  glabrous.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  sunny  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Flowers  of 
a  deep  rose  colour;  in  a  variation,  white.  (Dee,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  518.)  A 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  introduced  in  1696. 
Height  fiom  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Farieties. 

«  0.  S.  2  parvifiomm  Dec. — A  shrub ;  its  branches  spotted  with  white; 
its  flowers  smaller  by  half  than  those  of  the  species.    A  native  of 
Bokhara.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.) 
t  C.  S.  SJidre  dUndo.^Viovren  whitish.    There  is  a  plant  of  this  in  the 

London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
1 C.  S.  4  rdsea, — A  seedling,  raised  from  foreign  seeds,  which  has  flowered 
in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Kew ;  has  numerous  flowers,  which  are 
brighter,  and  a  shade  darker,  than  those  of  the  species ;  and  thev 
also  appear  about  a  fortnight  later;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  hudly  worth 
noticing  as  a  variety. 

Description,  S^c.  The  common  Judas  tree,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  forms  a 
handsome  low  tree,  with  a  flat  spreading  head,  in  the  form  of  a  parasol ; 
and  it  is  a  singularly  beautiful  oBject  in  spring,  especially  when  it  is  covered 
with  its  numerous  bright  purplish  pink  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves, 
in  May,  and  are  produced  not  only  from  the  younf  wood,  but  from  wood  of 
6  or  8  vears'  growth,  and  even  firom  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  round  and 
heart-snaped,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  flowers  are 
succeedea  by  flat,  thin,  brown  pods,  nearly  6  inches  in  length,  which  remain  on 
the  tree  all  the  year,  and  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance  in  the  winter 
season.  Li  moist  seasons,  the  tree  often  flowers  a  second  time  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  tree  generally  flowers  freely ;  but  the 
pods  are  not  produced  in  abundance,  unless  the  tree  is  planted  agamst  a  wall; 
and  only  sparmgly,  and  in  the  finest  seasons,  on  standard  trees.  The  rate  of 
growth  IS  about  18  in,  a  year,  for  the  first  ten  years. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Judas  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
^outh  of  France,  in  Spain»  in  Italy,  about  Rome ;  in  Greece,  in  Japan,  in 
Asiadc  Turkey,  and  more  especially  in  Judea.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gmrd 
in  1596,  who  nas  siven  a  sood  figure  of  it,  and  says,  '*  The  Frenchmen  call  it 
ffuainier,  as  though  they  should  say,  vaginula,  or  a  little  sheath ;  most  of  the 
Spaniards  name  italgorovo  loco ;  that  is,  Siliqua  svlvestris  fatui  (wild  or  fool- 
isn  pod) ;  others,  arfool  d'  amor,  for  the  braveness  sake.  It  may  be  called,  in 
Enclish,  Judas  tree  ;  for  it  is  thought  to  be  that  on  which  Judas  hanged  him- 
self and  not  upon  the  elder  tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  sud."  (Jofms,  Ger.,  1428.) 
From  the  tree  being  easily  propagated  by  seMs,  which  are  received  in  abun- 
dance from  the  Continent,  it  has  become  very  general  in  English  gardens ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  a  standard,  and,  to  the  north,  planted 
a^nst  a  wall.  The  French  plant  it  against  walls,  and  also  cover  arbours 
with  it;  and,  formerly,  it  used  to  be  clipped  into  balls,  and  other  gpom|^od 
figures,  in  British  gardens. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  agreeably  veined,  or 
rather  blotched  or  waved,  with  black,  green,  and  yellow  spots,  on  a  erey 

?ound.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polub,  and  weighs  nearly  48  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot, 
he  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  are  mixed  with  sabds,  or 
fried  with  batter,  as  fritters  ;  and  the  flower  buds  are  pickled  in  vin^ar.  In 
British  gardens,  the  tree  is  planted  as  one  of  ornament ;  and,  as  it  grows 
about  the  same  height,  and  flowers  about  the  same  time,  as  the  laburnum, 
the  Guelder  rose,  and  the  hawthorn,  it  enters  into  beautiful  combination 
with  these  and  other  trees.  The  foliage  is  hardly  less  beautiful  and  re- 
markable than  the  flowers ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  pale  bluish  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  a  sea-green  underneath,  and  of  a  cordate  uniform 
shape,  apparently  consisting  of  two  leaflets  joined  together ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  others,  brings  the  genus  in  close  alliance  with 
that  of  BauhintflT. 
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So&^  SkuaAtMy  i^e.  Like  mcMt  of  the  Legaminkoee,  tlitt  tree  prefen  a  deep, 
fteey  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor ;  and  it  will  only  thrive,  and  become  a 
handsome  tree,  in  sheltered  situations.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  it 
requires  to  be  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  few  ornamental  trees  better  desenre 
incfa  a  situation.  The  species  ia  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  Tarieties  by 
grafting.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  neat  early  in  spring,  and  come  up  the 
same  season ;  and  the  plants  wfll  produce  flowers  in  three  or  four  3  ears. 


AMMica:  Chvb  SOfrndMrmm  kt  tke  Smiirom  qf  Lomdom,  At  Sfon,  90IL  hicb,  Um  dUmeter  oT 
fhe  trunk  Uin.,  and  of  the  hcMl  39  ft.  s  at  Fttlbam  Palace.  90  yaan  planted,  and  25ft  high,  the  dU 
amter  af  the  crank  17  In.,  and  of  the  head  S5  ft. ;  at  Puner't  Crvm.  in  the  MUe  End  Nurtery,  and 
m  the  groandf  of  an  adjoinint  tIDb,  fttmi  90ft.  to  30  ft.  high :  at  Kenwood,  38  yean  planted,  and 
lSft.fa|gb;  intbeBionptoii  Nomry,  a  hndnaae  ttee, 81  ft.  bigb ;  ki  the  aitorctnm  nt^ Kew,  9S ft. 

CMt  SMotubfTMi  South  of  Lomitm.  In  HampahlrcL  at  Leich  Park,  7  T«an  planted,  and  10ft. 
Mgfa.    In  l^Uahiie^  at  LongfiMd  Cattle,  90  ft.  high,  the  dlaMtcrofthetriiidtlSin.  and  of  the  ^ 

soft. 

C^wtiB  SiOqmdMtmm  Nora  qf  Lomtkm.  In  Bedfordahiie,  at  Ampthill,  00  yean  planted,  and  15  ft. 
Ugh.  In  Bcrkablra^  at  White  Knights,  85  yean  planted,  and  90ft.  hlch.  In  Qx/ord£lre,  In  the 
Botank:  Garden  at  Oxfevd,  16  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Saflblk,  at  Anpton  HaB,  10  yean 
Bianted,  and  19  ft.  high.  In  iVanrickdiire,  at  Whitley  Abbey,  IS  yean  pZuitcd,  and  13  ftbig^  In 
Woreestenhbre,  at  Croomc,  40  yean  pbuted,  and  30  ft  high,  dittnetcr  of  tbe  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the 
bead  l8Ct 

CereitSaiqmdatrmmimSeolbmd.  Tbe  tree  if  generally  planted  against  a  wall,  and  win  eorer  abeot 
the  lame'space  as  a  peach  tree  in  10  or  19  yeam  Tbere  Is  a  tne  qtccineo  in  the  Bdifibargh  Botanic 
Ganlen.  In  Berwidcsblre,  at  the  Hiiwl,  a  standard  tree,  7  yean  planted,  to  6i  ft.  high.  In  Aber. 
deenahire.  at  Tbainston,  the  tree  makes  shoots  upwards  of  8  It  long  every  year ;  but  they  are  generally 
killed  \mek  to  the  stomp  every  winteri  at  Ooidoii  Caitle^  8yean  planted.  It  to  9ft.  Mgb  against  a 
waBL 

CfrekSOqudttrmmimlrekniA  At  DoMln.  In  the  ObtoDevin  llotaBieGaiden.95y«anpfa»tcd,  it 
to  14ft.  high ;  at  Terenure,  K)  yean  planted,  it  to  10ft.  bto^ :  at  CuDenswood  Nursery,  30  yean 
planted,  it  to  30  ft.  high.  At  Omtleton,  it  to  15  ft.  high.  In  Connaught,  at  Coole,  10  ft.  high.  In 
aigaL  at  Kakree  Castle^  it  to  19  It  high,  against  a  wullt  the  branches  cxiandii«  over  a  space  46  ft.  In 

CMS  aiOomlifrwm  «•  Foreign  Cmmtriei.  Id  Fmee,  at  Pkrto,inthe  Jatdin  des  Plantes,  flOycan 
pbttted,  it  to  40ft.  high,  tbe  dlamcler  of  the  trunk  to  99  bi.,  and  of  tbe  head  45  ft.;  atSG£aux.90 
years^aoted,  ttto40fthl^t  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Touhm.  50  yean  ptonted.  it  to  35  ft.  high ; 
at  Nantea,  In  the  nursery  of  IlDeNerritees,50yean  planted,  it  to  SO  ft.  high:  In  Saxony,  at  WArTits, 
95yean  pbnted,  and  10  ft.  high ;  the  tree  lequMnf  proteethm  during  winter.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
•in  tbe  UBdvenity  Botanic  Garden,  9jrean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  In  the 
Pflncn  Insel,  9  yean  ptonted,  and  6  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  OMtingcn,  90 
yean  planted,  and  19ft  high.    In  Italy,  at  Maua,  40  yMn  plantad,  and  fi6ft.  high. 

Commercial  Siaiulic$,  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  from  \t.  6d,  to  2s,  6d, 
each;  and  seeds  U,Bd,  an  ounce:  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc,  and  the  white- 
flowcared  variety  2  francs :  at  New  York,  the  species  is  87  J  cents. 

9  2.  C,  CANADB^NSis  L,    The  Canada  Judas  Tree. 

Uemnfiraikm.    lin.  flpi.SSl  i  Daei  Prod.,  9.  pu  518. ;  Don's  MilL.9L  p. 4691 

a^mtM^ma.    ffUquislnnncordhtamJfcndl  iMILt  rod  Bird  Tree^  .Umr.}  Oalnler  de  Canada,  Boo. 

ton  rouge,  iV. 
Bagnmk^.    MUL  loan.,!  9.;  aadowplafte  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Ckar,y  ^c.    Leaves  acuminate,  YiHose  beneath  at  the  axils  of  the  veins 
As  compared  with  C,  iSiltqa&strum,  its  flowers  are  of  a  paler  rose  colour 
the  legilme  is  on  a  longer  pedicel,  and  tipped  with  a  longer  style.     A 
native  of  North  Amerka,  on  the  margins  or  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia. (Bee,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  516.) 

VarieUet. 

S  C.  e.  2pubetcefu  Ph. — Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  surface.  (Dec) 
2  C.  c,  3,  Foreman**  new  variety,  is  mentioned  in  Prince's  Catalogue, 
published  in  New  York,  in  1829. 

Description,  ^c.  This  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding 
species ;  but  it  is  more  slender  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts ;  and  it  seldom 
rises  higher  than  20  ft.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  C.  jS^liqu&strum  by  its 
leaves  being  heart-shaped  and  pointed ;  they  are  also  much  thinner,  more 
veined,  and  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  generally  produced  in 
smaller  numbers  than  in  the  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia^  along  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  the  flowers  are  there 
used  by  the  French  Canadians  in  salads  and  pickles,  and  the  youn^  branches 
to  dye  wool  of  a  nankeen  colour.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  other 
species.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  En^and  in  1730 ;  but  it  has  never 
been  much  cultivated ;  though,  in  France  and  Germany,  it  is  considered  to  be 
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more  hardy  than  the  European  species.  In  Britain,  it  is  propagated  by  im- 
ported seeds,  and  is  considered  more  tender  than  C  iSlliqudstrum ;  but  it  would 
probably  be  rendered  more  hardy  by  being  grafted  on  that  species. 


In  the  environa  of  London.  It  Is  seldom  found  higher  than  10  ft  or  12(t ;  and  then  it 
has  more  the  character  of  a  bush  than  of  a  tree ;  but  on  the  Continent  there  are  some  good  speci. 
mens.  In  France^  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  55  years  planted,  it  is  36  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk,  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft ;  in  the  Rue  Orenelle,  in  Paris,  in  the  garden  of  the  house 
No.  ISS.,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  BUukle»  there  is  a  tree  40  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  1|  ft  in  diameter. 
In  Saxony,  at  WArlits,  25  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University 
Botanic  Garden,  9  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  24  years  planted,  it  is  IS  ft  high. 

Commercial  Staiittict.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  6d,  each,  and 
seeds  \t.  6d,  per  ounce ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and  at  New 
York,  the  plants  of  the  species  are  from  25  to  37^  cenU  each,  and  of  "  Fore- 
man's new  variety,"  37  cents  each. 


App.  I.    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  Tribe  Cassiea. 

CitsalpMh  AU.  is  a  genus  of  beautiAil  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  most  of  the  species  of  which  are 
natives  of  troploal  countries,  and  which,  in  England,  are  generally  kept  in  stoves ;  but  there  is  one 
species,  a  LcbbekoMn  Dec,  a  native  of  China,  which,  if  once  introduced,  would  probably  be  a  valu. 
able  addition  to  a  conservative  wall  _,  ., 

C&dia  vdria  L*H«rit  {Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  4S5.)  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  with  impari-pin- 
nate  leaves :  and  flowers,  at  erst  white,  but,  as  they  &de,  becoming  rose-coloured.  It  was  introduced 
In  1777,  and  might  be  tried  against  a  wall  _  _ 

Zuccdgm^ti  Oiv.  is  a  Chilian  genus,  of  which  the  species  are  probably  half.hardy.  Z.  pundiita  Cav. 
Icon.,  5.  pi  2. 1 403.,  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  saflfron-ooloured  flowers.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of4ft  orSft  ,        , 

CtraAuia  SUiqma  L.  (Bot,  Rep.  ,t  BRJ.,  and  our^irs.  365,  S6&)  is  a  very  interestins  tree,  a  native  of 
—  the  south  of  Europe,  particulariy  Spain  j  it  U  also  found  in  Mau. 

,_^.___         rttania  and  Uie  Levant    The  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate;  the 
36.J  ^a^TfeT^       leaflets  oval,  obtuse,  flat,  coriaceous,  and  of  a  shining  dark 

green.  The  flowers  are  polygamous  or  dieecious,  and  without 
petals.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fh>m  30  ft.  to  SO  ft  In 
the  south  of  Europe,  when  the  fVuitis  per. 
fectly  ripe,  the  pulp  contained  in  the  pods  is 
eaten  by  men,  the  seeds  by  horses,  and  the 
husks  by  swine;  hence,  probably,  the  po- 
pular English  name  of  sow's  bread.  When 
unripe,  the  fhiit  is  considered  very  unwhole- 
some,  and  even  dangerous,  to  the  cattle  that 
teed  on  it  The  Egyptians  make  a  kind  of 
honey  of  the  pulp,  wnlch  serves  the  Arabs 
Instead  of  sugar ;  they  also  make  a  preserve 
like  that  made  with  Utaarinds  of  the  pods,  - 
which  is  a  gentle  laxative.  This  fhiit  was 
anciently  supposed  to  be  what  St  John  fed 
on  In  the  wilderness ;  hence  its  name  of  St. 
John's  bread;  the  seeds  being  said  to  be 
meant  by  the  word  translated  '<  locusts;** 
and  the  pulp  by  the  term  **  wild  honev.** 
-^  The  husks  are  thought  to  have  been  the  dry 
••■  and  wretched  fbod  that  the  Prodigal  Son  was 
driven  to  long  for.  In  the  last  stage  of  his  misery  and  starvation.  The  plant  has  been  in  British 
green-houses  since  1570;  and  the  male  plant,  has  flowered  every  autumn,  fbr  many  years  past,  in 
the  Mile  End  Nursery.  This  tree  wUl  very  neariy  stand  the  open  air  In  Jhe  vicinity  of  Paris ;  and, 
if  ptanted  against  a  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  would  probably  stand  with  very  httle 
protection.  Its  fine  hirge  coriaceous  dark  green  foliage  ought  to  be  a  strongindurnneat  fbr  every 
one  who  has  an  opportunity  to  give  it  a  trial.  As  a  fhilt  tree,  It  may  merit  Introduction  into  Austra- 
lia, for  which  purpose  the  seeds  can  be  readily  procured  fh)m  Spain.  It  Is  remarked  in  theNouveau 
Dm  Hamel,  1.  p.  256.,  that,  when  the  ripe  flrnit  has  been  eaten  by  oxen  or  mules,  the  seeds  which 
have  passed  thiouffh  them  without  digestion  vegeUte  much  sooner  Uian  when  they  are  iowB  m  Uie 
naturilmanner.  The  tree  U  of  slow  growth,  and  the  wood  is  extremely  hard  and  durable.  Its  rooU 
attach  themselves  so  firmly  to  the  soil,  that.  In  Spain,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  situations,  In  the  gullies  of  mountains  for  example,  the  tree  has 
never  been  knowil  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  be  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  though  large  branches  have  been  broken  off  it  by  atorm^ 

CattmuMp^rmmm  austriUe Cunningham  (Hook.  Sot.  Misc.,  1.  p.  241. 1 51. 
and  1 52.)  is  a  New  Holland  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of'40ft  or  GO  ft, 
the  legumes  of  which  are  produced  flrom  two  years'  old  wood ;  and  they 
conUin  seeds  as  large  as  Spanish  chestnuts,  which  are  eaten  roasted  by 
the  natives  about  Botany  Bay.  As  one  of  the  fiew  New  Holland  trees 
which  produce  edible  fhiit,  it  is  highly  interesting,  and  well  deserves  a 
place  against  the  conservative  walL  adjoining  Ceratbnia. 

Cduia  L.  is  a  genus  consisting  chiefly  of  tropical  shrobs  or  herbs,  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  most  of  which  require  to  be 
kept  in  the  stove ;  but  C  JftircAw^na  Swt.  {FL  Atutr.,  t  32.,  and  our 
fig.  367.)  and  C  austrdUt  Hook.  (BoL  Mae.,  1 267&,  and  our /ig.  388.) 
are  natives  of  New  Holland,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft,  and 
producing  thtir  fine  showy  yellow  blossoms  fkt>m  June  to  August  The 
senna  of  the  druggists  is  produced  fVom  the  leaves  of  two  qiocies  of  this  genus,  C  lanceolUt  and  O 
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olwvita,  both  stove  plants,  iDdiiathr«iorEf7P<;  though  the  latter,  which  li  called 
taindaboat  Rone. 

CkamtBfiMlmUi  ((him  dktmal,  groond, and  >IWaila,  a  pipe;  on  aoooant  of 
the  ipeeiea  being  compwatiTely  dwarf,  and  of  iti  crlindrical  pods)  Don's 
MiK.,  iL  p.  45L,  U  agenns separated  tnm  Ossla,  and  consists  of  S7  species. 


senna,  is 


SOB  flowers,  now  kept  in  stores  and  green-houses,  bat  well  desenring  trial 
gainst  a  ooosenr*^  wall.  &  le<(A«te  Jacq.  {Fragm.,  Sa  1 1&  f.  4l.  and 
oorifar.  aaa)  which  was  introduced  in  1818,  and  grows  to  the  height  ore  (t, 
an  idea  ofthe  general  anpearanceoTplants  of  this  genus.  In  their 
'of  this  genus  are  of  slow  grmrth,  and  they 


Mr.  Bowie  obserres  that 


t  plani 
wW  d 


iting  them 


nadre  oonntry,  the  spedes 

Ibrm  bushes  rather  than  trees. 

under  the  shade  of  taller^owing  shrubs,  or  of  trees,  will  draw 

up,  and,  at  the  saoae  time,  not  iiUure  them,  or  preclude  them  from  display. 

iog  their  beautiAil  flowers.    These  flowers,  in  all  the  Taricd  species  of 

Sdib(i<  are  produced  oocasionaUy  on  the  old  wood,  though  ehieflr  at 

the  extremity  of  the  young  spring  and  summer  shoots ;  a  hablfc  which 

ought  always  to  be  kept  in  View  in  pruning  the  planU 


App.  I-     Other  half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  the  Order 
Legumindcea. 

There  being  no  truly  hardy  species  belonging  to  the  tribes  Dalbeig<l«,  Mimftie»,  and  Oe6fiVc«r  of 
this  order,  we  are  necessarily  obliged  to  devote  a  separate  appendix  to  them. 

$  i.    Dalbergihes. 

Sect  Ckar.  ^e  species  are  for  the  most  part  dimbing  shrubs,  with  impari.pinnate  leaves,  rarely, 

but  sometimes,  ptnnately.trifoUolate,  or  sbnple.  (Don'f  MfOTU-  P-  ^3.) 

D/rrU  Merieea  O.  Don  is  a  Nepal  shrub,  with  small  ydlow  flowers,  and  leaves  covered  with  a  silky 
pubescence     D.  trifolidta  Lour.  Is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  not  yet  introdueed. 

PteroedrptapeWtrHu  Dec.  JJbf.  Uim.,  VktBJ.t  8.,  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  , 
notyctinfiodaoed. 


§  ii.    Mitnosea. 

r  polygamous,  rarely  s 
,  equal  in  number  to 


Sect  Ckar.    Flowen  regular,  usually  polygamous,  rarely  an  hermaphrodite.    Stamens  inserted  with 

the  petals,  ftee  or  monadelphous,  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  forming  a  multiple  of  that 

nnmber.    Leaves  abruptiy  pinnate,  or  abruptiy  bipinnate  {Dom's  MOl,  IL  p.  381.) 

Vrotdpis  L.  Is  a  genus  of  Indian  or  American  trees,  of  which  scarcely  any  species  have  been 

introduced ;  but  P.  glanthUd$a  Torrey  {Aim.  Lue.,  S.  p.  198.  t  S.)  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on 

the  Canadian  river,  where  It  is  called  the  algaroba  tree.     There  is  a  plant  belonging  to  this  genus,  a 

native  of  Chill,  and,  possibly,  hardy,  P.  SUfqttdstrwm  Dec.  (Don's  MUL,  IL  p.  40O.),  which  has  stood 

— '-'t  the  wan  hi  Jhe  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  with  very  littie  protection,  since  the  year 


LagoiigcUum  Sf^AoMiiuium  Bieb.  Supp.,  ifcftcia  StepbaniaiM  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  Mimbsa  micrintha 
FaU,  (BrevH'  Cent.,  L  1 56L  f.  4l)  is  a  small  shrub,  with  scattered  prickles,  and  bipinnate  leaves,  a 
native  of  the  arid  plains  between  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  of  Persia,  between  Mossul 
and  Bagdad.    It  was  introduced  in  1816,  grows  to  the  height  of  9  ft,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Augwit. 

Y  Y  4 
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It  win  grow  in  a  wann  lituatton  in  the  open  border,  and  requires  only  a  •Hgfat  protection  during  the 
nuwt  severe  winter. 

Acdda  Neck.  Tlilt  it  a  verr  extendve  genus  of  shruba  or  trees,  with  beautiAiI  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  of  intense  interest  to  the  British  gardener,  because,  in  mild  winters,  they  are  found  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  as  standards,  attain  a  tree-hke  sise  in  2  or  3  yean,  and  flower  proAisely,  very  early  in 
the  spring.  They  are  all  of  easy  propagation,  dther  by  cuttings  or  ttom'  seeds,  ekne^^ported  or 
produced  in  this  country  ;  and-  their  growth  is  so  rapid,  that  plants  S  years  established  have  been 
known  to  make  shoots  16  fL  long  in  one  season.  In  dry  sandy  soils,  and  in  sheltered  sitiuitions,  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  of  Ackcia  might  be  grown  tether  as  a  wood  or  thicket,  by  which 
means  the  plants  would  protect  one  another :  and  though  their  tops  might  be  annually  killed  down 
ibr  S  ft  or  3  ft  by  the  frost,  yet,  the  dead  portions  being  cut  oflTannuallv  in  May,  the  plants  wouU  grow 
again  with  vigour.  An  Australian  fbrest  might  not  be  realised  in  this  way  in  England,  but  some  al. 
lusion  might  be  created  to  an  Australian  coppice  wood.  The  genus  ilduda,  which,  as  O.  Don  observes, 
is  a  very  polymorphous  one.  and  may  prooably  hereafter  be  separated  into  several  genera,  when  the 
species  are  more  perfectly  known,  is  divided  into  numerous  sections,  fhxn  which  we  shall  sdeoC  a 
few  species,  and  refer  the  reader  for  Che  rest  to  our  Horttu  BrUatmicu$, 

1.  PhyUodinetB, 

Sect.  Ckar.  Leaves  of  two  forms:  those  in  seedling  plants  are  bipinnate;  but  in  adult  plants  the 
leaflets  are  abortive,  and  there  only  remains  the  dilated  petiole,  which  is  called  a  phyllodium. 
The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  New  HoUand.  (.D(m*s  MUL,  it  ^  401.) 

A.  Capitdtce,     Flowers  collected  into  globular  Hcada  ;  Headi  solitary  on 
the  Peduncles. 

,  a.  Stipules  aculeate. 

A.  aliUa  R.  Br.  {Bot.  Reg.,SS6.,  and  our^i;^.  971.)  Stem  UfluriousW  winged ;  dilated  petiole  de- 
current,  l.nerved,  ending  in  a  spine  at  the  apex.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary,  or  in  pairs.  A  naUve  of 
New  Holland,  on  the  western  coast  Introduced  in  180S,  and  flowering  from  April  to  July.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  10  ft.  ~-o  i 

A.  armdia  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Mag.,  1653.,  and  our>l^  S7S.}  has  the  phyllodia,  or  dilated  petioles,  ob- 


378 


liquely  ovate-oblong ;  the  heads  of  flowexs  solitary,  and  the  legumes  velvety.  This  is  a  wdl-knowtt 
inhat)itant  of  our  green-houses,  in  which  it  flowers  from  April  to  June,  and  frequently  ripens  seeds. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  was  IntBoduoed  in  18QS.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  8  (t  or  10  ft  in  uots,  and  in  a  cold-pit,  or  against  a  wan :  it  requires  only  to  have  the 
IhMt  excluded.  There  Is  a  plant  10 ft  high,  against  a  wall,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden;  and 
there  is  one  at  Cuflbells,  in  Hampshire,  which  has  stood 
against  a  wall  with  a  north  a«i>ecl  since  1832.  pro- 
tected with  a  mat  during  frosty  weather ;  and  fl^ower. 
ing  ftwely  in  February,  March,  and  April  In  the 
Upway  Nursery,  near  Dorchester,  plants  hare  stood 
In  the  open  border  for  6  years,  and  have  ripened  seeds, 
which  have  dropped,  and  prodaoed  j<mtm  pWratSL  At 
Airthrey  Gastte^  StIrHngsMre,  a  pbnt  of  A.  armiu 
stood  out  against  a  wall,  without  the  sHgfatest  piotec. 
tion,  during  the  winters  of  18S3  and  1834;  and,  in 
1836,  was  4  ft.  high. 

A.\uHfpirina  Willd.,  Mimbsa ^unipftiim  Fins/.  liL, 
M.  KUcifblia  fVendl^  A.  verticillkta  Sfeb.  (Bot.  Cab., 
1 396.,  and  our>fg.  373.)  is  a  native  of  the  eaatem  coast 
of  New  HoHandT  which  was  introduced  in  1790 ;  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  8 ft  or  10ft  It  flowers  from  Match  lo  July ;  and 
ripens  seed. 

b.  Stipules  not  aculeate,  and  either  very  small  or  wanting. 


A.  dUnua  Ker  {Bot.  Reg.,  1 634.\  A.  prostrftta  TMtd,  {Bot.  Cab.,  1 631.,  and  ourj^s.  S74, 3750^  has 
the  dilated  petioles  linear,  and  the  brancTics  difHiscly  procumbent  It  Is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
on  the  Blue  Mountains  j  was  introduced  In  1818 ;  and  flowers  fWnn  April  to  June. 

A.  itrtcta  Willd.,  Mhnbsa  stricta  Bot.  Mag.,  1 1191.,  and  our  l^s.  376,  377.,  is  an  upright^rowing 
shrub,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  flowering  fVom  Fmnuury  to  May.  It  was  introdiiocd 
in  1090,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
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B.  CapUdto^raeemoug.  Fhwers  collected  in  globote  Headi  ;  the  Heads  dUposcd 
m  Racemee  along  M#  axManf  Pedundet.  Stipulet  of  all  the  Speciet  nearly 
o69olete,  or,  when  pretent,  not  aculeate.  (Don's  Mill.,  rk  p,  404,) 


A.  wtOarndgvUm  R.  Br.  (Btt. 
Jlg$.  m,9r9.)  bM  th«  diUtod 
UM-4)blong,  rather  fiUM^  oto 
tlr^  and  many-iMnred.  liM  I 
•ndi 


IMttL, 


•mTdlapoMd  M  in  tb«  flgwra    lUb  li  a  intHv 
of  New  HeilamL  and  ako  of  Van  ~ 


,      .  I.. Van  Diemen*! 

Land }  and.  In  mild  arialcn,  it  wiB  gnm  itt  fke 

open  air,  in  the  nelgfabmnbood  of  LeodoiiL 

aa  a  aUndaid,  attainioc  the  hcifht ef  lOltor 

Uft,  after  being  for  3  7«mpiaBted  out    A 

fine  tree  of  thU  nedce  flood  out  liwee  wiatcri, 

in  the  garden  ef  the  HorUcultu-al  SocictT.  as  a 

itandard.  but  was  IciUeiL  or  ncarfy  eo,  by  the 

severe  frort  of  Janoarjr.lAafi.    Anlanta^ahMt 

the  wall  in  the  same  garden^  wfatdi  had  stood 
oat  sinee  1831.  with  no  other  protection  than  a  protecting  eoiilBg,  was  alao  nodi  Inlnred  at  the  ■ 
tfanc.    Had  tbete  been  a  protection  in  ftont.  and  had  tiMMiSSM  Sm  ammI  i^  ?i?  V^k 
«o<dd^h.Tec«»p«|  nninJ^Tirth;  N^h  NuSSy!toi?S^  ■  "^  *«* 

tAJS^^^^  ??"•»  Mimftaahetef;ophf  lUI«t. 
5SS?l  W<>*«'  "»«".  attenuated  atboth  ends. 


Hwdso/ flowers  disposed  in  a  kind  of  raceme ;  «-S 


heads  to  each  raceme  Introduced!  in  1834 '  and 
pfohAIy.  tol«bly  hardy,  as, ln"?RSirt«-of^i 
-»-«-  at  Caserta,  near  Haplea,lt  was  60  fk  high  in 


^  A.  m^rti/bUa  Wind.. 
Miradsa  Myrtif^Ba  Sm., 
A,lmkt^Lodd.iBOL  M* 
908.,  and  our  il^.  380.) 
is  a  handsome  and  Terr 
baidy  species,  which  haa 
been  in  the  country  sine* 
1789,  and  grows  to  the 
lKii^of6ft.or8ft. 

A.  Hm^UUna  WilkL, 
tbeMimftsa  suavdolens  of 
AnM  {Lodd.  Boi.  Cab., 
TSa,  and  our  M,  381.), 
diUted  petioles 


hMthe 


linesv ;  tapeiing  a  little  at  the  base,  acute,  nueionulate,  Lnenwl,  quite  entire ;  the  heai 
racemose;  and  the  legumes  glaueoua  from  grey  powder.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and 
February  to  June.    TnU  species  was  Introduced  in  1790,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft 


C.  SpicdtdB.    Flotoert  dupoied  in  cy&ndrical  Spikes.     Stipules  usually  wanting, 
or,  when  present,  tiwdland  not  aculeate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  406.) 

A.  Oi^cedrus Sleb.  {Soi.  Mag., t. 2928.).  A.  /axifblia  Lodd.  (Bot.  Cab.,t  122&,  and  our>^.  382.383 ), 
has  Ibestipuleaspinese ;  the  dilated  petiolea  scattered,  or  somewhat  vertidllate,  lanceolate.linear.  and 
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ending  in  a  pungent  point  It  Is 
anatlTeof  New  South  Wales,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  flow- 
ering fVom  April  to  JulT. 

1 10.,  and  OUT  fig.  384.)  has  the 
dilated  petioles  linear,  and  disposed 
▼erticillatelT.  It  is  a  welUcnown 
species,  easily  recognised  by  the 
flgure,  a  native  of  van  Diemen's 
Land,which  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  England  since  1780,  flowering 
fh>m  March  till  May,  and  occa- 
sionally ripening  seeds,  even  in 
the  open   air.     A  plant  of  :<tiiis 

I  species  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety*s  Garden  stood  out  as  a 
sUndard,  with  very  little  protec- 

'  tion,M>m  1832  tUl  January,  1836  ; 
when  it  was  killed,  or  much  in. 

Iured,  by  the  severe  frost    It  had, 
lowever,  no  protection.    One  in 
the  same  garden,  aoainst  the  wall, 
was  also  much  injured ;  but  it  had  no  protection  in  front    A.  v.  3  laiifhikt  Dec  has  i 
against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  since  1831. 
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2.  Conjught(hpmndt<B, 
Sect.  Char.     Leaves  with  one  pair  of  pinnc,  each  pinna  bearing 


This  is  an  artificial  section,  composed  of  a  heterogeneous 
I  known.  {Don'i  Mill,  IL  p^  408j 


which  are  not  well  1 


flew  or  many  pairs  of  leaflets, 
ige  of  species,  the  most  part  of 


A.  gummifera  Willd.  has  the  pinnae  bearing  6  pairs 
of  linear  obtuse  leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  near  Mogador,  where  it  forms  a  tree  of  the 
middle  size,  and  yicliU  the  gum  Arabic,  in  common 
with  several  other  ei^ecicj.  ft  was  introduced  in  1823. 
A.  coroniliajblia  De«f.  is  a  tree  from  the  same  coun- 
try, introduced  in  1817. 

A.  pulcMUa  R.  Br.  {Boi.  OA..  t.  21S.  and  our 
figs,fX5rS&(i)  IK  a  smooth  shrub,  with  the  pinnae  bear, 
ing  5—7  pairs  of  oblong-obovate  obtuse  leaflets,  and 
having  its  heads  of  flowers  solitary.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland;  was  introduced  in  1808;  and  grows  to 
the  height  of  5 ft.  or  Oft 

A.  dt'tincns  Burch.  {Don's  Mdl^i.  p.  40&)  and  A. 
viridiramis  Burch.  {ibid.}  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  have  been  some  years  in  British 
green-houses.  They  both  grow  to  the  height  of  frxmi 
3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  continue  flowering  from  April  to  July. 

3.  SpidfldrtB,  *  ? 

Sect  Char.    Leares  Upinnate.  with  few  or  many  pairs  of  pinnse,  each  pinna  bearing  many  pairs 
of  leaflets.    Flowers  disposed  in  spikes.  (iXM'a  lAff.,  IL  p.  409.)  »         ,  r_ 

A.  Unarmed  TVees  or  Shrubs. 

A.  lophdntha  Willd.,  Mimdsa  ^legans  Bot.  Rep.,  (Bot. 
Cab^  t.  716.,  and  our  jig.  3S7.),  is  a  species  in  very  gene- 
ral cultivation.  It  will  grow  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
in  2  or  3  years  from  the  seed,  flowering  the  first  year.  It 
was  introduced  in  1803,  ft*om  New  Holland ;  and  its  fine 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  firagrant,  are  pro- 
duced from  May  to  July.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  against 
the  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society *s  Garden,  lOft.M>r 
12ft.  high ;  one  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  grow- 
ing as  a  standard  in  the  open  air,  without  the  slightest 
protection,  which  is  40  ft.  high,  and  ripens  its  seeds 
freely ;  and  one  in  the  grounds  of  E.  Pendarvis,  Esq., 
at  Pendarves,  Cornwall,  which  is  20  ft.  high. 

B.  Prickly  or  spiny  Threes  or  Shrubs. 

A.  dtfi-a  Willd.,  Mimbsa  ciLfra  Thunb.,  has  leaves  with  5— 10 pairs  of  pinne,  each  pinna  bearing 
90—30  psirs  of  lanceolate.linear  leafleU.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in 
1800 ;  and  forms  a  tree  from  12  ft.  to  90ft.  high. 

A.  dibida  Delil.  {Fl  Mgypt.  143.,  1 51  f.  3.),  the  Egyptian  thorn,  has  straicht  stipular  prickles, 
and  leaves  with  S— 4  pain  of  pinnse,  each  pinna  bearing  d— 10  pain  of  oidong-linear  ghuioous 
leaflets.    It  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  90  ft. 
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4.  Gloff\flor<g 

SeeL  Char.  FUmen  oolleeted  into  globoM  hcMls  on  th«  tops  of  the  pedunde*.  LeaTet  Mpinnate, 
with  few  or  manj  pidn  of  plnme,  each  pinna  bearing  few  or  many  pain  of  leaflela.  {Don's  MOL, 
iLpL413J 

A.  Pridtlet  tHpular  and  straight.    Legumes  unarmed.     Siamens  20,  or  more, 

A.  famenana  Willd.,  Mimosa  fernesiana  L.,  Mi- 
mosa icorpioides  Fori*.,  Gazia»  /te/.,  {N,  Du  Ham.,  ^gg 
2.  t.  28.,  and  our^.  388.)  is  a  channing  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  Dative  of  St.  Domingo,  but  in  cultivation  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa,  in  gardens, 
since  the  year  161 1 ;  when,  according  to  Du  Hamel, 
the  first  plant  was  raised  from  seeds,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Villa  Famese,  at  Rome.  It  grows  m  the 
open  air  in  the  south  of  France,  Spam,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  where  it  is  highly  valued  for  the  beauty 
and  fn^rance  of  its  flowers.  It  was  introduced  into 
En^and  in  1556,  and  cultivated  in  ereen-houses ; 
but,  smce  the  great  influx  of  New  Holland  acacias,  it 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  In  the  year  1819, 
we  saw  it  in  the  open  ground  in  several  Italian  gardens. 

B.  Prickles  stipular,  in  Pairs,  usuaUy  also  peOolar,  and  along  the  Rihs  of  the 
Legume,     Stamens  10. 

A.  Gw^ma  Hook.,  Mimiica  Cvrknia  MolL,  to  a  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  in  the  woods  of 
lilL    The  flowers  are  reryftagrant,  and  the  wood  iicoMidcred  to  make  the  bert  charcoal 


ChilL 


C.   Unarmed,    Anthers  smooth.    Stigma  simple. 


A. 


m/gHemu  R.  Br..  UimbtM  nigricans  LaUlL, 

ISg.  t  «18&.  and  OUT  Jigs.  389. 390.)  is  a  natire 

oTtbe  soath-west  ooasC  of  New  Holland ;  intsoduced 
in  1808:  growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft. ;  and  pro- 
ducing Its  fine  y^ow  poWandrous  flowers  tnm  May 
to  Joly.  The  whole  plant  becomes  black  when 
dried  ;  whence  the  speciflc  name. 

A.  stHghsa  Link,  A.  ciUAta  R.  Br,,  has'the  general 
appeanuioe  of  the  preceding  species,  but  flowers 
tnm  March  to  July.  «    • 

A.  ^tt6ea  IVilkL,  Mhntsa  glatiCA  L,,  (MM.  Icon., 
4b  L  4)  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  with  white  decan. 
draas  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  Jnne  and  July. 
It  was  introduced  in  1890,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  10  ft. 

A.  LamberfiM  D.  Don  {Boi.  ifar..  1 79L),  which 
has  purple  flowers ;  A.  d&cotor  Willd.  {BoL  Mag., 
1 175a),  wUch  has  yelkm  flowers ;  and  A.  angulSta 
DesC  and  A  pmUscem  R.  Br.  {Boi.  Mag.,  tTflfiS.), 
both  which  have  also  yellow  flowers,  are  desirable 
spericai  The  last  three  are  from  New  Holland,  and 
the  first  from  Mexica 

A.  Julibrissin  Wiild,,  Mim6sa  JuUbrissin  Scop.  Del.,  i.  t.  8.,  Mimosa 
arbdrea  Forsk.  and  our  JSg.  391. ;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  growing  to 
the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  It.,  which  might  almost  have  been  included  among 
our  hardy  specif ;  but  though,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  will  grow 
against  a  wall  without  any  protection,  and  flower  in  fine  seasons,  yet  it  will 
scarcely  live  in  the  open  earden  as  a  standard.  According  to  Du  Hamel,  it 
is  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  of  various  countries  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  its  large  l^ves,  and  its  very  large 
fi-agrant  flowers,  which,  like  those  of  the  A.  famesiana,  are  distinguished 
by  then*  numerous  purple  stamens;  each  of  the  flowers  appearing,  from  the 
len^  of  the  stamens,  to  terminate  in  a  little  bundle  of  silken  threads,  about 
an  mch  long ;  whence  the  Persian  name  of  Ghulibrichim  (Jutiln-issin),  that 
is,  silk  rose;  from  which  is  derived  its  English  name  of  the  silk  tree.  Dr. 
Walsh  informs  us  that  the  Turks  are  particularlv  fond  of  this  tfee,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  Bospbonis.    A  tree  in  the  garden 
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of  the  British  palace  at  CoDBtantinople  has 
a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  foliage,  he 
says,  is  highly  susceptible  (^  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  affords  a  thick 
shade  on  a  bright  day;  but,  when  it 
threatens  rain,  or  when  a  cloud  obscures 
the  sun,  the  leaflets  immediately  close 
their  lower  surfaces  together  till  the  sun 
again  appears.  This  beautiful  phenome- 
non takes  place,  also,  with  all  the  New  , 
Holland  species  in  which  the  leaves  are 
not  caducous,  and  more  particularly  with 
A.  dealb^ta.  A,  Ju&brittin  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1745,  and  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  large 
specimen  of  it  in  the  Botanic  €kurden  at 
Rew,  which  flowers  frequently  in  Au- 
gust. There  is  one  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  which  also  flowers.  One  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  die  Bristol  Nur- 
sery, there  is  one  against  a  house,  SO  ft  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  every  year.  In  the  English  oarden  at  Caserta,  near  Naples, 
there  is  a  tree  which  was  upwards  of  40  ft.  high  in  January,  1835 ;  and,  at 
Monza,  there  is  one,  24  years  planted,  which  is  also  40  ft.  high. 

A.  decArretu  WilldL,  MimbM  declSnrent  Feni.  MaL,  t6L,  hti  leavet  with  9—11  pain  of  pinn», 
each  pinna  bearing  d(X-^40  pain  of  narrow,  linear,  diitant  leaflets.  It  was  introduced  from  New 
Holland  in  1790,  and  flowen  from  Hay  to  July.    It  irows  to  tlie  bel|(ht  of  90  ft 

A.  moOUHma  WilkL,  A.  dedSnens  rax.  6  m6nis  iSW.  ittf.,  1 971.,  A.  in6l!ls  9m.,  {Fl  Austr.,  1 1ft, 
and  oarjigi.  398, 393^) :  closely  resembles  A.  decfirrens,  aodapoean  to  us  only  a  variety  of  that  species. 
It  was  in&oduoed  in  fSlOt  grows  to  th«  height  of  flO ft.  |  aod  prodooes  Its  yellow  flowenin  July  and 
August 

A.  dealhitta  Link  Enufli.,  ii.  p.  445.  393 
{Don't  MUl.^  ii.  p.  420.,  and  the  pUte 
of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume) 
is  the  A,  affihiis  of  many  British  nur- 
series, and  the  black  wattle  mimosa 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  origin 
of  the  specific  name  affinis  is  thus 
given  by  Dr.  Neill,  in  Gard.  Mag.^ . 
vol.  xL  p.  432. :  —  •*  ii.  affinis  seems  ' 
to  be  a  variety  of  A.  molHssima  Wiltd. ; . 
which  variety  Link  resarded  as  a! 
species,  and  called  A.  dealb^ta»  but 
which  De  Candolle,  in  his  Prodromm,  marks  as  *  Priori  {A,  molllssuntt)  nimis 
qjffimt ; '.  meaning  that,  thoueh  he  had  followed  Link  in  calling  it  a  species, 
he  considered  it  too  nearly  allied  to  A,  moUissima  to  be  so  in  reality :  from 
which,  apparently,  some  person  fancied  the  word  affinis  to  be  a  specific  name, 
and  adopted  it  accordingly.**  A,  dealbkta  has  the  leaves  with  1 5  pairs  of  pinn», 
and  the  flowers  in  lateral  racemes.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  the 
genus,  and  also  one  of  the  most  rapid  p;rowtb.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  open 
air,  as  a  standard,  in  various  parts  of  Bntain;  and  has  stood  out  for  several  win- 
ters, and,  in  some  places,  grown  to  the  height  of  30  fl.  There  are  three  or  four 
trees  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  some 
of  which  are  uowards  of  20  fl.  high ;  and  none  of  them  have  been  killed  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  January,  1836.  Some  trees  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden  have 
stood  out  uninjured  since  1828.  In  the  Norwich  Nursery,  a  tree,  in  November, 
1834,  was  16  h,  high ;  the  trunk  5  in.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
head  12  ft.  It  grows  in  a  light  loam,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  and  in  a  northern 
exposure.  It  had  attained  that  height  in  4 years  after  beingjplanted  out;  and 
it  flowers  prqfusely  in  April,  and  sometimes  ripens  seeds,  itis  tree  was  unin* 
jured  by  the  winter  of  1835-6 ;  another  tree  of  the  same  species,  and  of  nearly 
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die  Mme  heig|it»  whidi  Mood  in  m  rery  exposed  Mtiiation»  kiei  a  gnel  jptrt  of 
kffoliegey  bi^  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  in  Ifardi  washes usoal, covered 
with  flower  buds.  In  Soraersetshire^  at  Besucfaamp  Fvsonsge,  ia  Msrch,  I8S6, 
a  tree,  between  16ft.  and  17 ft.  in  heigfat,  with  a  tmnk  4 in.  in  diameter,  was 
at  that  time  coTered  with  golden  bbsKuns.  This  plant  had  only  been  pisnted 
out  two  years ;  when  planted,  it  was  turned  out  of  a  sshJI  pot,  and  waa 
placed  in  a  border  ci  peat  esrth,  where  it  grew  to  the  height  or  Sft.  the  first 
summer,  and  showed  blossoms  the  following  antunm.  (See  GanL  Mmg^ 
voL  zi.  p.  850.)  In  Scotland,  at  Edinbvgh,  m  the  Botanic  Garden,  there  is 
a  fine  specimen,  as  a  stsndard,  which  waa  16  ft.  high,  and  covered  with 
blossoms,  in  April,  1835.  In  the  Galedonisn  Hortkokural  Society's  Garden, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  between  18ft.  end  14ft.  high ;  and  in  Dr. 
Neili'a  garden,  at  Canonmilb,  severs!  trees,  rsised  from  seeds  received  horn 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  were  at  that  time  80  ft.  high,  and  which  had  not 
suflered  from  the  frost,  though  the  thermooaeter  had  been  as  low  as  25^  Fahr. 
At  Dundeey  in  Bfr.  Urqohart's  nursery,  there  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  tree.  A  number  of  odier  specimens^  standing  in  the  open  air,  are 
reccmled  in  vols.  x.  and  xi.  of  the  Omdena^g  mimaMme,     The  tree   is 


the  stem ;  and  its  numerous  heads  of  bright  jellow  frugrant  flowers,  which 
resend>le  aoiden  balls,  and  which  expand  precisely  at  the  sesson  (February 
and  March}  when  flowers  are  most  desirable,  because  they  are  most  rare^ 
render  this  tree  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  pleasure-grounds.  Iliere  is 
one  remarkable  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  tree,  which  deserves  particular 
notice.  While  the  delicate  folisge  is  not  materially  b^ured  by  the  eold  of 
a  British  winter,  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  liable  to  split,  or  become  cradled, 
during  severe  frosts,  especially  for  a  few  feet  above  the  ground ;  end  then 
disease  and  death  are  extremely  apt  to  ensue.  The  preventive  is  ample, 
consisting  merely  in  tying  some  straw  roond  tlie  stem  at  tlie  end  of  November, 
or  in  encasing  it  m  the  manner  recommended  for  Mspi^tg  grandifldra  (p.  866.X 
and  removing  the  covering  when  the  severity  of  wmter  ii  passed,  (pr,  N€iU^ 
in  CrmiL  Mag.^  vol.  xi  p.  438.)  At  confirmatory  of  the  vahie  of  I>r.  NeOl's 
suggestions,  we  may  pemr  to  a  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
it  18  put  in  practice.  A  plant  of  J.  deslbAts,  in  a  pot,  and  about  6  in.  high, 
was,  in  May,  lS34,tumea  out  into  the  open  mden ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son it  had  {m>doc»d  a  main  stem  opwanis  of  11  ft.  in  height,  with  numerous 
long  latersl  shoots.  It  was  protected  about  half  way  up  the  stem  with  spruce 
6r  branches  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and,  though  the  severe  frost  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1836,  killed  the  main  stem  down  to  the  protected  part,  yet 
it  pushed  out  again  in  the  BCsrch  following.  (OanL  Mag.^  voL  xi  p.  853.) 

A.  mSait  Wall  {FU  Rmr.  dtiat.,  2.  p.7flL  1 177.)    Thb  li  •  tree  wbieh,  tma  Ibe  dcKripCka 
I  to  bear  a  eoiuldcrablt  wjcmblif  to  the  tbrao  pramding  Mirtot  but  tbo 


head!  "of  tlie  flowers  ara  in  fltfoicles  on  long  peduncle*  dUpoaed  In  oornabi  at  tbe  topi  of  tbe 
are  very  long,  and  monadelphoiM  at  tbe  bate.    Tbe  wbole  pbmt  u  eovervd 


I  bain  in  erenr  part.   It  ii  a  patire  of  Nepal,  where  it  to  nwnm  ia  gardina,  and  attaiaa  the  height 
..  J)  ft.  or  60ft.    It  is  not  yet  Introduced ;  but,  if  it  •bould  prove  to  be  aa  hardy  aa  A.  doalUtta,  to 
which  it  appears  closely  reUted,  it  will  be  a  most  dofanafale  ipeeies.  (Seethe  Uat  of  UBsal^aa  Le- 
lAoesfilMlytoa' '       *"" 


App.  11-     Remarks  on  cultivating  the  hatf^tardjf  LeguaUndcea 
in  Biitish  Gardens. 

Some  valuable  hints  for  raising  the  leguminous  plants  of  Australia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  sc^ds,  and  for  acclimatising  them  in  British 
gMtlens,  are  given  in  the  Gttrdener's  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  6.  These  remarks 
are  by  Mr.  J.  Bowie,  a  collector  at  the  Gape;  at  once  a  scientific  botanist, 
sod  an  excellent  practical  gardener ;  and  we  consider  them  of  great  vslue. 
As  we  have  here  given  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  half-hardy 
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L^pimioikcesey  we  think  a  summary  of  these  hints  on  their  culture  will 
be  mteresdng  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Bowie  took  seeds  of  various  species  of 
the  Australian  AckcisB  with  him  from  England  to  the  Caoe  of  Good  Hope, 
and  sowed  them  there  immediately  on  his  arrival.  Many  or  them  fmled;  but 
severtd  game  up,  after  having  been  three  years  in  the  ground.  Seeds,  also,  of 
Ac^dtL  Ibngifolia,  saved  at  the  Cape,  and  sown  ten  davs  after  gathering,  showed 
the  same  tardiness  in  vegetating.  In  both  cases^  tne  ground  was  duly  kept 
moist  by  watering  and  shading,  and  no  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow.  After 
various  experiments,  Mr.  Bowie  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  Cape  and  Aus- 
tralian LeguminacesB  **  thrive  better  by  having  water  heated  to  200^,  or  even 
212^  Fahr.  poured  over  them,  leaving  them  to  steep,  and  the  water  to  cool 
(or  24f  hours."  Where  there  is  a  numerous  collection,  and  the  quantity  of 
seeds  of  each  kind  are  few,  he  advises  leaving  them  in  their  respective  papers, 
and  steeping  the  packets.  The  soil  he  recommends  for  leguminous  seeds  in 
general  is,  one  part  sandy  loam,  and  three  parts  thoroughly  decayed  leaves. 
The  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  in  pots  of  medmm  size,  so  as  to  maintain  a  more 
equal  degree  of  moisture  than  can  be  obtained  in  pots  either  very  lai^e  or 
very  small;  equable  moisture  being  essentially  necessary  to  the  health  and 
germination  ofall  seeds,  but  more  especially  to  those  of  seeds  which  lie  a  lone 
time  in  the  soil.  The  spring  is  the  best  season  for  sowing;  because  steeped 
seeds  will  come  up  the  same  season,  if  the  pots  are  placed  m  a  hot4>ed.  The 
plants  should  be  transplanted  while  in  a  growing  state,  allotting  to  each 
species  the  peculiar  soil  required  for  it,  as  far  as  the  requisite  information  for 
that  purpose  has  been  procured  from  the  collector,  or  other  sources.  What- 
ever soil  may  be  required  for  the  plants,  Mr.  Bowie  very  properly  remarks, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  pulverise  it  too  finely  in  sifting;  for  the  taproot, 
in  its  descent,  if  it  meets  with  any  obstruction  to  its  perpendicular  direction, 
receives  an  impulse  approaching  to  animal  instinct;  and,  rounding  the  impe- 
diment, forms  much  sooner  those  lateral  fibres  and  roots,  which  are  to  become 
^he  organs  of  nourishment  for  the  ftiture  tree,  &c.  This  will  not  be  genendlv 
the  case  with  plants  placed  in  earth  sifted  as  fine  as  snuff:  the  taproot  wifl 
then  descend  without  forming  any  lateral  fibres ;  and  the  plant,  circumscribed 
in  its  orsans  of  nourishment,  will  soon  displav  its  state  of  health,  by  the  sickly 
hue  of  Uie  leaves,  which  will  prematurely  fall  off;  and,  upon  examination,  the 
root  will  be  found  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  condensed  cement,  which  all 
the  efforts  of  nature  cannot  penetrate  with  fibrous  roots. . 

As  soon  as  the  young  phmts  are  established  in  the  pots,  thev  must  be  re- 
moved firom  the  frames,  and  plunged  in  prepared  beds  of  decaved  bark,  formed 
at  or  under  the  level  of  the  natimd  ground ;  and  occasionally  supplied  with 
water,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August;  when  they  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  taproot  cut  off,  if  it  should  have  passed  the  aperture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  They  may  remain  above  ground  until  housed  for  winter ;  during 
which  season  as  much  air,  and  as  little  fire  heat,  as  possible,  should  be  given 
to  them.  In  a  general  collection,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  everv  species  its 
proper  atmospherical  temperature ;  but  long  confined  air,  and  damp,  are  as 
injurious  to  vegetable,  as  tney  are  to  animal,  life.  There  are,  generally,  some 
bright  days  occurring  during  the  winter  season  in  Britain :  those  opportunities 
should  be  embraced  to  purify  the  houses,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and 
sashes,  and  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  in  the  morning,  as  often  as  may  be  judged 
necessary. 

There  are  few  Cape  plants  but  what  will  resist  the  effects  of  sonde  degrees 
of  frost :  the  Plectranthus  fruticosus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  forests,  is  the  most 
susceptible  of  injury  from  cold ;  and,  if  properly  placed  in  the  house,  proves 
a  warning  thermometer  against  direct  iiyury,  as  it  is  the  first  to  suffer,  and, 
consequently,  show,  the  increasing  harm. 

Of  the  South  African  Leguminacese,  the  following  genera  form  striking  and 
beautiful  ornaments  in  their  native  wilds,  particularly  to  those  who  are  charmed 
with  the  outward  appearance  and  various  colours  of  flowers;  and,  although 
the  nature  of  the  sod  where  they  are  generally  found  in  greatest  numbers 
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be  Twiable,  a  nndjr  loam,  with  decayed  learet,  i»  the  moet  geual  to  the 
growth  of  most  species  of  Cape  L^guminacefe,  aod  may,  therefore,  be  need  id 
general  collections. 

Qmphalobiuni,  Schotin,  Sopkora  sylv&tic^Cycldpia,  Sarcophylhim,  Bor- 
bonia,  Crotalkna,  Cytisus,  Jnth^llis,  Suthemndai,  Indigdfeia,  and  i<fp41a. 
thus,  generally  indiciae  the  existence  of  a  red  sandy  lotm. 

ilcacia,  Vir^,  Loddig^  Vibdrgia,  RafiMs,  Fsoraka,  Ondoia,  and  Cy- 
lista,  thrive  wtth  great  luxuriance  on  the  maigins  of  streams,  in  alluvial  and 
vegetable  soils;  ^t  many  species  of  the  same,  and  of  other  genera,  vary 
from  the  general  rules,  and  are  found,  either  in  pure  sand,  orm  stiff  clay, 
exposed,  urough  great  part  of  the  vear,  to  excessive  heat  and  drought,  or  but 
slightly  shelterol  and  nurtured  by  the  mountains ;  but  deriving  mudi  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  dewy  clouds  which  those  heights,  as  the  clouds  pass  over 
them,  arrest  and  condense.  So  readilj^  do  South  African  plants  appear  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  soils  and  situations,  that  it  is  difficult  positively 
to  recommend  any  particular  compost  for  them  in  garden  culture.  Practical 
experience  must  alone  decide  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Bowie  recommends  the  forming  of  portable  houses  for  the  reception  of 
Leguminhcese,  which  would  amply  rqia^  the  amateur  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, by  the  splendour  which  plants  havmg  a  sufficiency  of  room  would  exhibit. 
Ue  diearefore  advises  planting  in  beds  of  prepared  soil,  Amed  in  such 
structures  as  fancy  mi^t  determine,  or  drcumstanoes  permit,  masses  of  Cape 
and  Australian  Lqnimm^ee,  arranging  them  so  that  every  plant  m%ht  receive 
an  equal  portion  c?  the  sun's  rays  through  the  dav;  placiqg  the  ttuler  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  diminishing  the  lines  to  the  edffe,  where  the  minor  kinds 
would  form  the  border,  and  would  not  exceed  the  neight  of  many  qpedes  of 
the  mosses. 

If  young  plants  (say  of  3  years  old)  are  intended  for  the  above  description 
of  houses,  they  should  be  brought  as  earl  v  as  possible  to  a  fit  state,  by  givinc 
them  larger  pots  than  they  woidd  have  allowed  to  them,  were  they  intended 
for  the  stage  or  shelf  of  a  greenhouse.  As  voung  plants  will  be  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  they  are  hereafter  to  fill,  several  of  the  species  may 
be  plunced  over  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  marked  for  future  removal.  This 
wilC  without  derangine  the  plan,  allow  sufficient  room  for  those  which  remain : 
those  to  be  removol,  having  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  them,  will  be  fit  spe* 
cimens  to  try  in  the  open  air. 

For  this  trial  in  the  open  air,  Mr.  Bowie  recommends  a  northern  exposure 
for  planting,  rather  than  a  southern  one ;  as  in  the  latter  situation,  after  severe 
frosts,  a  sudden  thaw  does  most  mischief,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  the  real 
cause  of  death  to  the  plants.  If  large  plants,  thus  exposed,  appear  killed  by 
cold,  too  much  haste  must  not  be  exercised  in  removing  the  roots ;  but  the 
plants  must  be  cut  down ;  and  the  stem  and  the  stool  left  m  the  eround  for  one 
or  two  years.  When  old  plants  are  intended  for  the  portable  nouse,  or  for  a 
conservatory,  they  should  oe  headed  down  to  a  convenient  hdght,  allowing 
sufficient  room  for  thdr  heads  to  form  free  of  the  roof;  and,  as  the  various 
species  of  Sch6tia  flower  occasionallv  on  the  old  wood,  and  the  oUiers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  young  spring  and  summer  shoots,  these  habits  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  borne  m  mind,  at  all  seasons. 

Blany  persons  regret  the  loss  of  old  established  plants ;  and,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  preserve  them  in  a  confined  space,  permit  bjuries  to  beinfficted  upon  them, 
by  injurious  pruning,  which  eventually  render  them  unsightly  and  disagreeable 
objects  for  a  house.  They  are  then  condemned,  and,  m  the  autumn,  are  left 
out,  and  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  season ;  and  no  opportunity  is  thus 
giren  them  to  recover.  Early  in  the  spring  these  plants  snould  be  selected, 
and  planted  out  in  sheltered  situations  of  the  shrubbery.  If  this  were  done, 
they  would,  at  least,  have  a  chance  of  existence ;  and,  if  they  should  then 
die,  their'loss  would  not  be  so  apparent.  It  has  bc^come  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  Europe  to  plant  exotic  snrubs  in  front  of  the  stoves  and  green-houses ; 
but  this  is  often  done  indiscriminately,  and  without  reflecting  on  what  will 
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irobably  be  their  uhlmate  height,  or  whether  they  can  be  kept  withhi  bounds 
»y  prunmg,  without  injury  or  total  prevention  of  flowering.    This  point  re* 
quires  consideration,  or  the  plants  are  likely  to  become  nuisances. 

Ompluiidbiuni,  Vii^lia,  Sopk^^  several  Psor^eae  and  Cjtisi,  form  a  distinct 
stem:  Schdtia,  In(%6fera,  Psor^ea,  ^spdlathua,  Podaiyria,  Liparia,  and 
Borbdnia,  as  well  as  Cycldpia,  Sarcophyllum,  and  Rifntu,  form  branching 
shrubs  from  the  collar.  In  the  three  last-mentioned  genera,  this  habit  should 
be  encoura^  as  much  as  possible,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground ; 
which  occasions  the  larger  growth  of  the  collar :  and,  in  old  plants,  the  ap- 
pearance of  nakedness  would  be  but  temporal^;  while  the  qmck  growth  of 
numerous  shoots  would  soon  form  diem  into  dense  bushes,  and  stronger  and 
more  characteristic  masses  of  flowers.  Omphaldbium  and  Scfadtia  are  of  slow 
growth :  planting  them  under  the  shade  of  others  will  draw  them  up  to  are- 
qubite  height  without  injury. 

Mr.  Bowie  etves  the  following  iist^  of  the  avera^  height  which  several 
species  attain  m  thcar  native  h&itations,  as  a  guide  to  the  cultivator  in 
planting :  — 

VI    In.  ft  In. 

Virgilia  intriksa  and  cap^nsis    25    0     Indig^fera  eytisc^des  •        -      8    0 

If  Virgiiia  is  deeply  in-  Podalyria  ftyradfdlia  -      9    0 

Jured  in  #e  old  wood,  AeMBLthua  -        6  in.  to  4    0 

a  gum  exudes,  which  is  Rftfniii  (annual  growth)  2  ft.  to  3    0 

used  as  ^um  Arabic.  Sarcoph^  Hum  ([annual  growth)  1    6 

Omphaldbium  -        -     18    0     Lip^uia  sphsB^'rica    «        •  SO 

Scpndra  sylvitica        -        •     16    0     Acbcul  cap^isis,  or  nildtica      SO    0 

Psoralea  i^nn^ta      -  -    15    0     ^c4cia  c^       *        -        •    12    0 

Cyclopia  -  4  a.  to  10    0 

The  latter  thrives  best  by  being  cut  down,  and  confined  as  a  shrub  to  6  ft. 
They  both  yield  the  gum  Arabic. 

Erythrlna  c^fta  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  flowers  at  the  height  of 
15  ft.  Erythrlna  n^na,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bowie  into  England  in  1823, 
flowers  at  2  ft. ;  and  may  be  considered  as  half-shrubby,  as  it  scarcely  ever 
attains  a  permanent  stem :  it  is  a  desirable  plant. 

A  portable  house,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  Legumin^ces  during  win- 
ter, may  be  made  in  various  forms,  at  very  little  expense.  Two  parallel  walls, 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  apart,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south', 
will  leave  a  space  between,  which  may  be  covered  every  autumn  with  tem- 
|)orary  rafters,  on  which  may  be  placed  the  sashes  of  hot-beds  not  in  use,  alter- 
nating with  boards.  If  moisture  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  by  drain- 
1^,  and  by  covering  with  boards  or  with  glass,  or  even  by  thatching  the  soil 
during  heavy  rains  m  autumn,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  plants  alive ;  and  when  they  are  cut 
in,  in  spring,  they  will  push  vigorously,  and  soon  have  a  clothed  appearance. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

OF   TU£  JL1GNBOU8    PLANTS   SBLONGINO    TO   THB    ORDSR  i?06A\:KJB. 

The  term  Roskcess  has  been  applied  to  this  order,  because  all  the  species 
belonging  to  it  agree  more  or  less  with  the  genus  iZdsa,  in  essential  cnarac^ 
ters.     It  includes  many  genera  belonging  to  the  Linnaean  class  Icos^ndria. 

IHstinctive  Characteristics*  Flowers  regular.  Calyx,  in  most  cases,  with 
5  lobes,  the^  odd  one  posterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence.  Petals  and 
stamens  arising  from  tne  calyx.     Stamens,  for  tiie  most  part,  numerous. 
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Ovaries  omny,  tereral,  or  solitary ;  each  of  one  cell  that  includes,  in  most 
cases,  1  ovule ;  in  some,  1  to  many  ovules.  Style  lateral  or  terminaL  Leaves 
alternate,  in  nearly  all  stipulate ;  pinnately  divided,  or  simple.  (Dec,  and 
Undley.)     Fruit,  in  many  of  the  genera,  edible. 

Description^  4^.  The  ligneous  species  which  constitute  this  order  include 
the  finest  flowering  shrub  m  the  world,  the  rose ;  and  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce the  most  useful  and  agreeable  fruits  of  temperate  chmates,  viz.  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  nec- 
tarine. The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
sO  producing  flowers  more  or  less  showy ;  and  the  greater  number  fruits 
which  are  ^ble.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia;  but 
several  of  them  are  also  found  in .  North  America,  and  some  in  South 
America,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  fruit-bearing  species,  and  the  rose, 
have  followed  man  from  the  earliest  period  of  civilisation,  and  are,  perhapa, 
better  known  to  mankind  in  general  than  any  other  ligneous  plants.  "Die 
medical  properties  of  several  of  the  species  are  remarkable,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  tbeir  yidding  the  prussic  acid ;  while  others  produce  a  gum  nearly 
allied  to  the  gum  Arabic,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  affinity  b^een  thu 
order  and  Leguminaceae.  The  bark  of  some  species,  as  of  C^rasus  virgmiana, 
is  used,  in  North  America,  as  a  febrifuge ;  and  that  of  others,  as  the  capollin 
cherry  (Cerasus  Cap6lBn)y  for  tanning,  in  Mexico.  The  leaves  of  Cratie^gus 
Oxyacantha,  Pk'unus  spindsa,  Cerasus  sylv^stris,  and  /?6sa  rubigin6sa  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  or  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
spiraeas  are  said  to  be  at  once  astringent  and  emetic.  There  are  two  charac* 
teristica  of  this  order,  with  reference  to  its  cultivation,  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  gardener :  the  first  is,  the  liability  of  almost  all  the  species 
to  sport,  and  produce  varieties  differing,  in  many  cases,  more  from  one 
another,  than  they  differ  from  other  species ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  are 
remarkably  subject  to  the  attacks  of  msects  and  diseases.  In  point  of  culti- 
vation, they  almost  all  require  a  free  soil,  not  overcharged  with  moisture,  and 
rich  rather  than  poor ;  and,  while  all  the  species  are  increased  by  seeds, 
which,  for  the  most  part  are  produced  freely  in  Britain,  almost  all  the  varieties 
are  best  increased  by  grafting  or  budding ;  and  not,  as  in  some  other  orders, 
with  equal  ease  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Arrangemeni  of  the  Genera,  The  ligneous  genera  are  included  by  De 
CandoUe  in  five  tribes ;  and  the  following  are  their  names  and  dbtinctions ;  the 
latter  derived  mainly  from  DecandoUe's  Prodromm^  but  partly  from  personal 
observation,  and  Lmdley's  Introd,  to  Nat,  Sytt, :  — 

Sect.  I.    JMroDAYsA  Jtm, 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  drupe;  the  nut  2-ovuled,  1 — 2-8eeded.  Style  terminal. 
Calyx  deciduous.  Leaves  feather-nerved,  undivided,  serrate,  with  the 
lower  serratures  or  the  petioles  glanded.  Stipules  not  attached  to  the 
petiole.    Kernel  containing  more  or  less  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

ilMT'^GDALUS  Totom.  Covering  of  the  nut  not  very  fleshy  or  juicv,  its 
sur&ce  downy ;  nut  even,  or  perforated  with  little  holes.  Young  leaves 
folded  flatwise.  Flowers  aunost  sessile,  solitary  or  twin,  protruded 
before  the  leaves. 

Pb'iisica  Town,  Covering  of  the  nut  very  fleshy  and  juicy,  its  surfiu^ 
downy  or  smooth ;  nut  with  wrinkled  furrows.  The  characters  of  the 
other  parts  described  under  i^m^gdalus  are  the  same  in  P^rsica. 

JiUfEKi^ACA  Toum.  Covering  of  the  nut  fleshy,  juicy,  its  surface  downy; 
nut  obtuse  at  one  end,  acute  at  the  other,  furrowed  at  both  lateral  edges, 
in  the  other  parts  even.  Young  leaves  with  their  edges  rolled  inwanis. 
Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  a  few  together,  protruded  before  the 
leaves. 

Psiv^nvs  Toum.  Drupe  ovate,  or  oblong;  covering  of  the  nut  fleshy, 
juicy,  its  surface  dabrous,  and  covered  with  a  srey  bloom ;  nut  compressed, 
acute  at  both  ends,  indistinctly  furrowed  at  the  edges,  in  the  other  parts 
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even.  Young  leaves  with  the  edges  rolled  inwards.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  or  after  the  leaves. 
Os^RASDs  Juu^  Drupe  globose,  or  with  a  hollow  at  its  base;  nut  subglobose, 
even,  its  covering  neshy,  juicv,  and  with  a  surface  glabrous,  and  not  covered 
with  a  grey  bloom.  Young  leaves  folded  flatwise.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
either  in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  the  leaves,  or  in 
racemes  terminal  to  the  shoots,  protruded  along  with  them. 

Sect.  II.    5piRJEB^iE  Bee. 

Sect,  Char,  Fruit  of  5,  or  fewer,  capsular  carpels,  which  are  distinct 
from  the  calyx  (which  is  persistent  in  iS^piraeHi,  and,  perhi^s,  in  the  other 
genera),  and,  in  most  cases,  from  each  other;  each  contains  1 — 6  seeds. 
XUndley,)     Style  terminal. 

Pn^R8R/wi  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  obovate,  obtuse.  Petals  and  stamens 
arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels  1 — 2,  ovate-oblong, 
tapered  into  the  snort  style,  pubescent;  each  includes  1  ovule  inserted 
into  its  base,  and  opens  by  a  longitudinal  cleft. 

'Kx'vlRIA  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  3  obtuse,  and  2  with  a  callous  point. 
Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels 
5^8,  distinct,  glabrous,  terminated  by  a  slender  style,  globose ;  each  in* 
eludes  1  ovule,  which  adheres  to  its  side. 

Spins!' A  L.  Petals  and  stamens  arising. from  a  torus,  to  which  the  calyx 
adheres.  Stamens  10 — 50.  Carpels  1  to  several,  distinct ;  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  connate  at  the  base ;  endine  in  short  tips ;  sessile,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
stipitate ;  each  includes  2 — 6  seeds,  affixed  to  the  inner  suture. 

Sect.  III.    PoTENTi'LiEfi  Juss.     (Syuou.  Drykleae  Feni,) 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  carpels ;  their  integuments  dry  or 
succulent;  the  carpels  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from  the  calyx, 
which  is  persistent,  and  surrounds  them,  and,  in  many,  is  subtended 
by  as  many  bracteas  as  it  has  lobes;  the  bracteas  alternate  with  the 
lobes.  Style  proceeding  from  a  little  below  the  tip  of  the  carpel. 
Leaves,  in  most  cases,  pinnately  divided.  Stipules  attached  to  the 
petiole. 

i?n^BC8  L,    Integuments  of  carpels  juicy. 
Poteitti'lla  Neitl.    Integuments  of  carpels  dry. 

Sect.  IV.    Ro^sEM  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.    Fruit  a  hip ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  fleshy,  of 

a  pitcher  shape,  contracted  at  the  mouth ;  and  including  an  aggregation 

of  carpels  attached  to  its  inner  face.     Style  proceeding  from  the  inner 

side  of  the  carpel. 

iZo^A  Toum.      Leaf  impari-pinnate.       Stipules  attached  to  the  petiole. 

Prickles  simple. 
Lo^w&l  Lindl.    Leaf  simple.     Stipules  none.    Prickles  usually  compound. 

Sect.  V.    Po'MEiE  Lindl. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  pome ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  become 
very  fleshy,  and  including,  and  connate  with,  the  carpels.  Carpels  nor- 
mally 5,  with  gristly  or  bony  walls,  including  1 — 2  seeds ;  in  Cyddnia, 
several.  Habit,  spmy  or  not;  leaves,  in  most  cases,  undivided,  in  some 
pinnate^     Stipules  not  connate  with  the  petiole. 

Crataegus  Lindl.  Fruit  ovate,  not  spreadin^ly  open  at  the  top.  Carpels 
1^^  prismatic  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Spinyshrubs 
or  low  trees.  Leaves  angled  or  toothed ;  in  most  cases,  deciduous.  Flowers 
in  terminal  corymbs. 
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Pboti'nia  Undi.  Carpels  2;  when  in  the  state  of  owy,  viDose.  Petab 
reflezed.  Shrubs,  or  low  trees.  Eycrgrecn.  Flowers  m  termiiial  pa- 
nicles. Leares  shnple,  leathoy,  sawed  or  entire.  In  P.  intcgrifoliay  the 
ovaries  are  3,  and  each  indudes  2  OTules. 

CoTOMSA'^sTca  Medik,  Carpels  2 — 3 ;  in  the  state  of  ovary  enclosing  2 
oniles.  Shmbs  or  low  trees.  Leaves  simple^  entire,  woolly  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  spreading  corymbs. 

AMoajtvcHiEB  Medik.  Ovaries  b^  each  divided  by  a  partition,  so  that  there 
are  10  ceOs ;  ovules,  1  in  each  cell.  Ripe  pome  inducting  3 — 5  caq>els. 
Petals  lanceolate.  Small  trees.  Leares  simple,  serrate,  deciduoiis. 
Flowers  in  racemes. 

ifs'spiLUS  LmdL  Fruit  top-shaped,  spreat&m^y  open  at  the  top.  Carpds 
2 — b  ooosiM'essed  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Snail 
trees,  roiny  or  not.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrulate,  deciduous.  Flowers 
bugc^  suoseinile,  subsotitary. 

iPr^KUS  Lmdl,  Owpels  5,  or  2—5.  Seeds  2  in  each  carpel.  Trees  or 
dirube.  Learea  aimple  or  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  spreading  ter* 
minal  cymes  or  corymbs. 

Croo^iA  Toum.     Carpels  5,  each  including  many  seeds.    Low  trees. 


Sect  I.  Amyqda\em  Juss. 
Genus  I. 

^MY^GDALUS  Toum.    Trb  Almond  Trbb.    lAn.  Syii.    Icos&ndria 

Monogynia. 

39tL ;  Don't  Ua.  S.  pi  482: 


Jtad^ieaaom.    Tknini.  Init,  t  408.;  Dec  FL  Ff.^C  p.486.:  Prod.,S.  ptj 
DenwaUem.    Ywam  amu§»d,  to  lacerate,  in  reference  to  Ui«  flmired  »heil  c 


I  of  the  nut  Maitinlui  rat. 
pccit  that  it  oomet  Aroan  a  Hebrew  word  whldieignifleiTigilanti  beeanieitiearljSowenannoiinoe 
tlie  tecum  of  tpciiis. 

DcMcnptiony  S^c.  Deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natiYes 
of  the  north  d  Africa,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia;  also  of  Russia,  and  the 
Levant.  The  fruit-baring  species  are  cultivated  in  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  grafting ;  and 
the  others  by  grafting,  layers,  or  suckers.  The  almond  was  included  by 
LinasRis  in  the  same  cenus  with  the  peach,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  the  parent, 
as  drees  haTe  been  ftHiad  with  almonds  in  a  state  of  transition  to  peaches. 
Thej  have  been  separated  into  two  genera,  on  account  of  certain  technical  dis- 
tinetioiis  in  the  firuit,  which  will  probably  be  rejected,  when,  in  consequence 
of  extended  experience,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  physiology,  a  more  en- 
larged view  shall  be  taken  of  the  subject  of  estwlishing  genera  and  speciest, 

*  1.  A.  NA^NA  L.     The  dwarf,  or  shrubby,  Almond. 

Meuiifieafinn.    lin.  Mant.,  396. ;  Dec  Prod.  S.  p.53a ;  Don*fe  Mill.,  S.  p. 48t. 

Jjpnaaywtfj.    PrOnut  iafnnlt  GmeL ;  A.  ntaa  Tar.  •  Tulgirit  Dec. ;  Amandier  naln  ^.  i  Zweeehe. 

imiiiflri.  6€r. 
Bngrnhigs.  t  Fluk.  Aim.,  t.  IL  C  3L ;  BoC.  BCag.,  1 161. ;  N.  Da  Ham.,  4  1 90.;  and  cmj^.  SM, 905. 

Spec,  Char,,  jr.     Leaves  oblong-linear,  tapered  at  the  base,  serrated,  glabrous ; 
flowers  solitary,  rose-coloured;  calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped;  fruit  of 
die  same  shape  as  that  of  A.  commiinis,  but  much  smaller.    Frequent  in 
Calmuck,  and  about  Odessa.  (Dec,  Prod,,  m  p.  530.) 
Varieties. 

A  A.  a.  £  adrgiea  Dec   A.  geurgica  Dei/l  Arb.^  SL  p.  SSI.     The  Geormkm  drntufAbmrnd.  ~ 
It  dafen  from  the  cpec&et  in  baying  the  lobet  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  and  at  long  at  ita 
tube ;  and  the  ttylet  only  tomentote  at  the  bate,  being  tcarcely  to  there,  and  not  protouded. 
A  native  of  Georgia,  which  hat  been  cuItiTated  in  the  Oeneva  Botanic  Quden. 
z  z  2 
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..  n.  3  eamphirU  8er.  A.  camp^strif  Better  Eimm.,  pi  46.  Na  1425. ;  A.  Beuetidna  Schott 
in  Cat.  Hort  Findob.,  181&  The  Field  ttwarf  Almond.  —  Leaves  broader.  Lobei  of 
the  calyx  a«  lone  as  the  lube.  Petals  narrower,  longer,  and  white.  Styles  tomentose  at 
the  base.  The  form  of  the  nut,  according  to  Besser,  is  various.  Supposed  to  be  a  native 
south  of  Podolia.  {Dec.  Prod,  il.  p.  530.) 
■    '      ~ AtmoHd{PtaiRott.t\.pA^t.n.iSmUhFl. 


of  the  south  of  Podolia.  {Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  530.' 
•  A.  (ft.  4)  incdna  Tall,  the  koarif.\eareddmu  ' 


9 


tr/Ai ^ , -r  .  

Grac.,  1 477. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  482.)  has  obovate  leaves,  clothed  with  tomentum  beneath ; 
and  the  branches  are  somewhat  spiral  It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  the  Levant,  between 
Smyrna  and  Bursa ;  and  produces  ito  red  flowers  in  March  and  April ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  it  in  British  gardens.  OUldenstadt  considered  it  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  ntoa,  which, 
we  think,  is  extremely  probable 
A  A.  (?  ft.  5)  tibtriea  Lodd.  Cat,  the  Siberian  Almond,  is  exUnt  in  some  BritUh  botanical  col. 
lections,  where  it  is  an  upright  shrub,  about  4  ft.  high,  with  wand-like  shoots,  clothed 
with  flne,  long,  willow.like,  glossv,  serrate  leaves ;  on  account  of  which,  and  its  upright 
habit  of  growth,  the  latter  being  diflP^nt  from  that  of  all  the  other  species  and  varietiec 
of  almond,  it  is  valuable  in  every  collection  where  variety  of  character  is  desired. 

The  plant  which  is  usually  called  the  dwarf  double-blossomed  almond, 
in  British  eardens,  is  Ci^rasus  jap6nica  flore  pleno,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
named  in  uie  nurseries,  Amfg&lus  pi^mila. 

Description^  4rc.  All  the  difierent  forms  of  the  dwarf  almond  are  low 
ihrubs,  seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  heiffht.  The  leaves  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  the 
species  of  willow,  but  are  of  a  darker 
and  more  shining  green,  at  least  in  the 
original  species.  The  stems  are  not 
of  long  duration;  but  the  plant  throws 
394  "P  abundance  of  travelling  suckers,  by 
which  it  is  continued  naturally,  and 
also  propa^ted.  It  is  common  through 
all  the  plains  of  Russia,  from  55^  n. 
lat.  to  the  south  of  the  empire.  The 
species  is  common  in  British  gardens, 
and  is  propagated  by  suckers.  It  was 
introduced  in  1683;  and  produces  it  ^^^ 
pink  flowers  in  March  and  April.  It  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  the  gracefulness  of  the  slender 
twigs,  on  which  its  flowers  are  produced  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  of  its 
easy  culture  in  any  dry  soil.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  A,  communis,  but  is 
much  smaller. 

S  2.  A,  COM MU^Nis  L,    The  common  Almond  Tree. 

IdenmieaikM.    Lin.  ftn,  677. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  530. ;  Don*s  Mill,  2.  pi  482. 
EngratingM.    K.  Da  Ham.,  4k  1 29. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate.  Flowers  solitary. 
Calyx  of  a  bell-shape.  Fruit  compressed,  and  rather  e^-shaped.  (^Dec. 
Prod,y  ii.  p.  530.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  and,  as  Royle  observes, 
also  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.  or  30  ft.;  and  was  cul6vatedin  Britain,  in  1538.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it  in  cultivation  on  the  Continent,  for  their  fruit ;  and  two  or 
three  in  this  country,  partly  for  the  same  purpose,  but  chiefly  for  their 
flowers.  The  common  almond,  in  a  wild  state,  is  found  sometimes  with 
the  kernels  bitter,  and  at  other  times  with  them  sweet ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Qu^rcus  hisp4nica,  which,  in  Spain,  generally  bears  sweet  and 
edible  acorns,  sometimes  produces  only  such  as  are  bitter.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  the  case  of  the  almond,  instead  of  ^ving  one  form  as  the  species, 
we  have  followed  De  CandoUe,  and  described  both  the  bitter  and  the 
sweet  almond  separately,  either  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  species, 
and  classed  them  with  the  varieties. 
Varietiei, 

$  A.  e.  1  amira  Dec    T%e  ftcMrr.kemded  common  Almond  Tree. 

Idenliflcatkm.    DecFL  Fr.,4w  p.486. ;  Du  Ham.,ed.  2.  p.  114^ ;  Dec  Prod.,2.  p.  53a 
Sifnonffmes.    Amandier  amer,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Mandelbaum,  Ger. 

De$eHption,  8fi.  Flowers  large  Petals  pale  pink,' with  a  tinge  of  rose  colour  at  the 
base.  Styles  nearly  as  long  as  the  stamens,  and  tomentose  in  the  lower  part  Seeds  bitter. 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  bitter  almond  ;  one  with  a  hard  shell,  and  the  other  with  a 
brittle  one      The  tree  Is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in 
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Grceee,  ftc,  tar  its  fkvtt,  wbfeh  la  iwaftind  fbraoB*  frniyoaea  to  Mtilrtotai 
tic  eooiMNBy  to  that  of  the  sweet  almond^^Nutlcularly  for  girioca  fcrour ;  « 
ftargnltiDg  the  other  yarieticf  on,  and  the  peach,  aprkot,  and  eren  the  pi 
ahnooda  are  gcnerallj  mixed  with  sweet  ooee,  in  Tery  maO  prowirtiene, 
UaDcman^e,  Ac.  Plutxrchnentionfthat  afreatdrinkerof  wineitted  toewapel 
intoxicated  I7  the  nee  of  bitter  ahnaods ;  which,  perhape,  Bay  be  aeoosQtcd  far 
eoptia  etiMmim  of  the  pnneic  add,  which  is  kaowa  to  abomd  aMi*  \m  UOm 
than  in  sweet  ones. 


^  A.cSiMlctrDec    Tlr  MMriJceracled  eoMason  ittMSOMf  IVm 
■.    Dec  FL  Fr,  4.  pi  48a;  Prod.,  In.  590.;  id 
Amandler  ft  petiu  Fruits,  Amende  douee,  F^. ;  sUsse  Handel,  Otr. 


likmt^fiemtiom.    Dec  FL  Fr,  4.  pi  48a ;  Prod.,  S.  n.  590. ;  i«B.  la  t  490.  C  SL 

araoMrfNet.    Amandler  ft  petiU  Fruits,  Amende  douee^  r "-  -  ^— ^-*  -"- 

Mmgnwimg.    Lam.  111.,  L  490.  C  8. 


Deaaiptiom,  #&  Leaves  gny-graen.  Fhywan  prolrisdadl  oailier  than  the  tesves. 
Styles  much  kmser  than  the  stamens.  Fruit  ovale-eomprcased,  acuminate;  Shell  hard. 
Kemd  sweeCflavoured.  CultiTated  in  the  ame  pieces  as  the  preceding  sort,  end  (a- 
ncraDy  pmpagatwl  by  grafting  suodaid  high  on  the  bitter  alBMwd,  or  any  aHont-irav 

Ing  eeedling  almonds,  m  order  to  make  nue  of  the  ftult  bdni  iweeC 

2  A.  c.3;nrvfMnoBaum.  Cat  has  double  Sowem 

Y  A.  c:  4/a<Mfarfayatfs  Baum.  Cat  hasTariegated  leavcsL 

J:  A.cS/V^fOlffSer.    Tie  Mtf /e .ebelled  cmnmen  Jftnsnd  IVm 
TdinMnttiom    Scringe  In  Dec  Prod.,  1  a  591. 

Sgrnm^mea.     A.  frUgUis  HeiL^  1.  p.  500. ;  Amandler  des  Dames  y.  Dm  Bam.^  4.  pi  113., 
Noiaau  JmnL  Fhit.,  pi  7. ;    Coque  molte,  Amandier  ft  Coque  tendre,  JV. ;  Abellen, 

Et^raalHg.    Noiaette  JanL  FTuit.  p^ 7.  t  &  CflL 

Dewcription.  i|r.  Flowers  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  learee,  and  of  a  pale  rose 
eoloar.  Petals  broader,  and  deeply  emarglnatek  Leaves  shorterj  the  petioles  thkk. 
Firuit  acuminate «  shell  aoA;  kernd  swect-Savouied.  Cuttirated  mr  lU  nuiu  like  the 
preceding  sortSL 

J  A.  c  6  mjf  rpcrfryw  Ser.    TV  Umg'/htUtd  iwwasun  Ahmmd  TYtt, 
Ideniifieanim.    Seringa  In  Dec  Prod  .  8.  n.  53L 
a§mom§me*.    Amandler  i  gros  FniitoV.  Du  Bam.,  4c  pc  118L,  yaiiettt  Jmrd,  FrwU,,  p>  7. ; 

Amandler  SulUne,  Amandier  des  Dames,  Amandler  PMacha,  A>. 
Ei^ammg.    Noisette  Jaxd.  Fruit,  p.  7.  t  S. 

Detcr^hon,  ^c.  Learea  broader,  acuminate,  scareely  grey.  Peduncles  short,  turgid. 
Flowers  of  a  very  pale  rose  cohmr,  large,  protruded  before  the  leareaL  Petals  broadly 
obcordate,  waTod.  Fruit  large,  umblllcate  at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  tip;  sheU  hard 
There  are  two  stibrarieties,  one  with  the  fruit  rather  smaller,  called,  commonly,  to  FTaaec, 
amandler  sultene ;  and  another,  with  the  fruit  still  smaller,  called  there  amandler  pie. 
toche;  the  kernels  of  both  of  which  are  considered  rcnttirUbly  delicate,  and  are  hw- 
ferred  for  the  tabic  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  always  produced  earlier  than  tficee 
of  any  other ;  and  the  kemela  of  the  fruit  are  always  sweet  In  British  gardens,  the  A. 
c  roacrocftipa  has  much  the  laigeat  flowers  of  any  of  the  varieties;  and,  as  noae  ef 
them  are  cultivated  In  Britain  ftnr  their  fruit,  this  kind  is  by  fhr  the  most  deslndileb  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  Its  flowers,  which  are  white  sMghtiy  tinged 
with  pink.  It  is  a  vigorous  large  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  somewhat  mote  fhstigiale  than 
the  species ;  and  it  Is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  specie^  or  eav  free  aiuwing 
▼ariety  of  plum.  Hiere  are  fine  specimens  in  the  garden  of  the  Hortlcultttra]  Society, 
and  In  the  Hanmiersmitb  Mursery.  Price  of  dwarf  ptantab  U.  fid.  each ;  standard  high, 
2r.6dl 

{  A.  c.  7  pergicoUes  Ser.    The  PfladMite.leaved  oamasois  Ahmomi  TWe. 
Ident^eatkm.    Seringe  In  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  531. 

SMompme.    Amandier^ptefaer  MDii  i7am.,4.  p.114.,  VolaetU  Jmrd.  Frmlttp.n, 
Agravlmg,    Noisette  Jaid.  Fruit,  pi  7. 1 9.  f.  L 

DeterrptioH,  ^.  Leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  peach  tree.  Fruit  ovate,  obtuse ;  ite 
husk  slightly  succulent;  the  shell  of  a  yellowish  dark  colour,  and  the  kernel  sweet,  fla- 
voured. Du  Hamel  has  stated  that  its  fruits  rary  upon  the  seme  branch,  from  ovale, 
obtuse,  with  the  husk  rather  fleshv,  to  ovate,  cnm|ir«es<d,  acuminate,  and  the  husk  dry. 
Cultivated  in  France  and  Itelv  for  Ite  fruU,  but  rarelv  found  in  British  gardens.  The 
imberea  of  Pliny,  Knight  considers  as  swollen  almonds,  and  the  same  as  this  Tariety, 
having  raised  a  similar  one  by  dusting  the  stigma  of  the  atanond^with  the  pollen  of  the 
peach,  which  produced  a  tolerably  good  fruit  (See  Hart  2Vaiii.,ili.  pi  4,  and  S.  of 
Gard.  edit.  1835,  pi  BSa) 

OCAer  VarieHew.  The  almond,  considered  as  a  fruit  tree,  has  giren  rise  to  some  other 
varietica,  which  will  be  found  treated  of  at  length  In  French  works  on  gantentog,  to  thftNon. 
Sean  Du  Hamd,  and  the  Nouveau  Cour$  ^AgHailimre. 

General  Description,  History,  Sfc.  In  British  gardens,  the  Gommon  almond, 
grafted  on  the  plum,  standard  high,  forms  a  tree  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height^ 
with  a  spreading  head,  thin  of  branches ;  and  it  is  commonly  one  of  the  first 
hardy  trees  which  displays  its  blossoms.  These  generally  expand,,  in  Britain,  in 
Blarch,  but  in  mild  seasons  even  in  February.  At  Smyrna,  they  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  February;  in  Germany,  in  the  latter  part  of  April;  and  at 
Cfajistiania,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  beginning  of  June,  (Dec.  Phys,  Veg,,u, 
p. 7 17.)  The  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that,  though  spring  frosts  often  destroy  the  germs  of  the  fruit,  they  do  not  in- 
jure the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  even  increase  their  brilliaocy.    An  avenue 
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of  almond  trees,  quite  white  with  frost  in  the  evening,  will  be  of  a  brilliant 
rose  colour  the  following  morning,  and  will  often  retain  its  beauty  for  more 
than  a  month,  the  flowers  never  failing  off  till  the  tree  is  covered  with  verdure. 
Almond  trees  are,  indeed,  seldom  good  bearers :  even  in  France,  where  the 
fruit  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the  tree  is  considered,  on  an 
average,  only  to  bear  a  crop  once  in  five  ^ears.  From  the  head  of  the 
tree  being  open,  the  shoots  are  clothed  with  leaves  and  blossom  buds  to 
a  great  length ;  so  that,  when  the  latter  expand,  the  branches  seem  wholly 
covered  witn  them ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  found  in  trees  having  close 
dense  heads,  such  as  the  common  hawthorn.  The  almond,  as  a  stan- 
dard, IS  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  British  shrubberies  and 
plantations  in  spring;  tliough  it  is  neither  a  handsomely  shaped  tree,  nor 
one  of  long  duration.  Contemporary  blossoming  trees  are,  the  apricot,  the 
sloe,  the  myrobalan  plum,  and  the  C^rasus  Pseudo-C(6rasus.  The  blossoms 
of  all  these  trees  come  out  before  the  leaves ;  and  hence  they  produce  the 
best  effect  when  planted  amons  evergreens.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  almond  and  the  peach  and  nectarine  is  in  the  fruit;  the  former  having 
the  stone  covered  with  a  coriaceous  dry  hairy  covering,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  enveloped  in  a  rich  juicy  glabrous  one.  The  almond  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  also  the  variety  of  it  which  he  calls  Tuberes;  and  which,  as  bdbre 
observed  (p.  675.),  Mr.  Knight  considers  to  be  the  swollen,  or  peach,  almond 
(A,  c.  />ersiooides  Ser,),  having  raised  a  similar.,  variety  from  fecundating  the 
blossom  of  an  almond  with  the  pollen  from  a  blossom  of  the  peach,  which  pro- 
duced tolerably  good  fruit.  This,  and  other  experiments,  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,  that  the  almond  and  the  peach  are  only  one  species.  The  almond  tree 
IS  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of  Canaan ;  and  by  the 
earlier  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  by  Pliny.  Turner,  and  also  Oerard,  have 
treated  of  this  tree ;  and  the  latter  says  that,  though  it  is  a  tree  of  hot  regions, 
vet  we  have  them  in  our  London  eardens  and  orchards  in  great  plenty,  flower- 
ing betimes  with  the  peach,  and  ripening  their  fruit  in  August.  The  tree,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  is  in  very  general  cultivation  in  England,  chiefly  for 
its  flowers ;  and  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  part 
of  Asia,  for  its  fruit.  Roprle  mentions  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  India; 
but  that  it  does  not  ripen  its  firuit  in  that  country. 

Properties  and  U$e8.  The  wood  of  the  almond  is  hard,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  especially  for  veneering ;  and  it  is  em- 
ployed to  make  handles  for  carpenters'  and  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  sud  to  form  an  excellent  nourishment  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  fatten  the 
former  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  must  always  be  mixed  with  other  provender. 
The  mm  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
the  cherry  and  the  gum  Arabic,  though  it  is  not  so  easily  dissolved  in  water  as 
the  last-mentioned  kind.  An  oil  is  obtained,  both  from  bitter  and  sweet  al- 
monds, by  maceration  and  expression;  that  is,  by  forming  a  paste  of  the  kernels, 
putting  it  in  a  bag,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  powenul  press.  A  liquid 
IS  also  distilled  Som  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  which,  from  the  Quantity 
of  prussic  acid  which  it  contains,  is  found  to  be  poisonous  to  animals.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  oil,  by  distillation,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  virulent  poisons  known.  Almond  oil  is  supposed  to  blunt  acri- 
monious humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids;  hence  its  use  internally, 
as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  pains  of  the  chest,  and  inflammations ;  and  externally, 
in  tensions  and  rigicGty  of  particular  parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water, 
the  oil  and  water  unite  together  by  the  mediation  of  the  albuminous  matter 
of  the  kernel,  and  form  a  bland  milky  liquor,  called  an  emulsion,  which  may 
be  given  freely  in  inflammatory  disorders.  The  sweet  almonds,  alone,  are  em- 
ployed in  making  emulsions,  as  the  bitter  almonds  impart  their  peculiar  taste. 
Several  unctuous  and  resinous  substances,  that  of  themselves  will  not  com- 
bine with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  easily  mixed  into  the 
form  of  an  emulsion ;  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond  roould 
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difler  so  easentiidly  in  tbetr  cfaonical  compothiont ;  the  kernd  of  the  hitter 
almond  contatninx  the  deleterious  principle  of  pnianc  acid,  wiueh  does  not 
exist  in  the  kernel  o£  the  sweet  almond,  although  found  in  its  bark,  leaTes, 
sad  iiowers.  The  existence  of  hydroirranic,  or  pnisric,  acid,  as  a  Toietable 
principle,  was  discovered  in  IS02,  by  Bohm,  in  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  was  also  discoyered  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  fanirel,  by 
Schrader,  in  the  same  year;  in  peach  blossoms  and  leaves,  by  Vanqnelin ;  in 
kirschewasser,  by  Von  Ittner;  and  in  the  bark  of  the  bM  cherry,  by  Jahn. 
In  aD  these,  and  many  similar  substances,  the  add  is  modified  by  its  combn»> 
tion  with  volatile  oil.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  recently  been  much  used  in 
pulmonary  iniiamniation,  asthmas,  sympathetic  coughs,  ic.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  Apouiecaries'  Company  of  London  from  cyanuret  of  mercury,  hydn>> 
chloric  Qcid,  and  water.  Ihr.  Duncan,  however,  prefers  the  disdUed  water 
of  bitter  almonds,  or  laurel  water,  in  these  diseases,  as  bein^  mofe  manage- 
able,  and  less  liable  to  decomposition.  Bitter  almonds  consist  of  100  parts 
of  fixed  oU,  54  of  albumen,  24  of  liquid  sugar,  6  of  gum,  3  of  fibre,  4  of 
pellicles,  5  of  water,  and  4  of  acetic  add,  out  of  800  paru.  {StepkenMom*§ 
Old  OkurchUTi  Med.  Bat.,  and  DoiCi  MiU.) 

In  dome§iic  economy,  sweet  almonds,  and  ahio  the  common  sort,  are  brought 
to  the  dessert  in  the  husk,  green,  or  imperfectly  ripe;  and  also  in  aripe  states 
with  or  without  the  husk;  there  is  also  a  preserve  made  of  green  alineiida. 
After  th^  are  ripe,  they  are  firequentlr  brought  to  table  without  the  shell,  and 
Bometimea  blancned ;  that  is,  dq>riyed  of  the  thick  wrinkled  skin  which  en* 
velopes  the  kernel,  bv  putting  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  scalding-hot  water. 
The  kernels  are  much  used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  perfumery,  on  ao* 
count  of  their  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  are  employed,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  for  giving  a  flavour  to  gin,  whisky,  and 
■    *      *  I  Iwice,  •       •        •  • 


other  spirits.  In  nursery  gardening  in  France,  the  almond  is  much  used  as 
a  stock  for  grafting  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  Almond  stocks,  however,  are 
iar  inferior  to  plum  stocks  in  point  or  hardiness,  durability,  and  facility  of 
tranrolantation.  Almonds  form  an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  The  ValcD* 
da  aunond  is  sweet,  laige,  flat,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  compressed  in 
the  middle.  The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet,  smaller,  and  less  depressed 
in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  lialaga,  and  are  the  bert 
sweet  almonds  brought  to  England.  The  bitter  almond  come  chiefly  firom 
Mogador.  (7%om.  Diap,)  The  British  revenue,  fixwi  the  tax  on  Jordan 
almonds,  according  to  ArCulloch,  was,  in  1832,  upwards  of  6O00L ;  the  duty 
being  4/.  I6f.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  Jordan  almonds,  in  London,  in  1833,  was 
from  75s.  to  lOOf.  per  cwt. ;  Barbery  bitter  almonds,  31«.  per  cwt. ;  Valencia 
sweet  almonds,  from  72t.  to  75t.  per  cwt.  (M'Cull.  Diet.) 

Hktorical,  Poetical^  and  Mythologicid  Alhuiom.  The  bouity  of  the  almond 
tree,  its  flowering  at  a  period  when  most  other  trees  appear  scared jr  to  have 
tscaptd  from  the  icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  extraoromary  prolusion  of  its 
flowers,  have  combined  to  render  this  tree,  fit>m  the  earliest  ages,  a  fevourite 
of  the  poets.  The  first  mention  o£  the  almond  is  found  in  Holy  Writ,  when 
Moses,  to  ascertain  fiiom  which  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  choose  the  high  priest^ 
put  twelve  rods  into  the  tabernacle,  and  found,  the  following  day,  the  almond 
rod,  which  represented  the  tribe  of  Levi,  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Viigil,  in  the  Georgia,  wdcomes  it,  when  flowering  profusely,  as  the  siru  of 
a  inutful  season.  Spenser,  in  his  Faerie  Queene,  compares  the  nodding 
plumes  of  PVince  Arthur's  hdmet  to  an  almond  tree. 

'«  with  blowoma  brave  bedecked  dalntiUe ; 

Whole  tender  lodu  do  tremble  every  ODe, 

At  every  Uttle  breath  that  under  Heav'n  is  blown.*' 

Many  modem  poets  have  also  noticed  the  almond  tree ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  allusions  to  it  is  that  by  Moore :  — 


*  The  hope,  in  dreami  <tf  a  hapfiier  hour, 
Tbat^ii*  -   - 

...ingi  forth  like  the  rilvery  al; 

That  bloonu  on  a  leaflets  bough. 


That  alights  on  misery'i  I 
herilver 


Springs  forth  like  the  riivery  almond  flower, 
^   Icaflesi  '       '-  " 

A    4 
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The  following  is  the  origin  assigned  by  Grecian  mythology  to  this  tree.  De- 
mophoon,  son  of  Theseus,  returning  from  Troy,  was  cast  by  a  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  was  most  hospitably  received  by  die  beautiful  queen 
of  the  country,  Phyllis.  He  won  her  heart,  and  became  her  husband;  but  scarcely 
were  they  united,  when  the  death  of  his  &ther  recalled  Demophoon  to  Athens ; 
and  he  left  Phyllis,  promising  to  return  to  her  in  a  month.  When  the  siven 
time  had  expired,  the  unfortunate  queen  wandered  daily  on  fhe  sea  shore, 
looking  in  vain  for  her  Demophoon ;  and  when,  at  last,  winter  came,  and  still 
he  returned  not,  after  gazing  tor  some  time  on  the  sea,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
she  fell  dead  on  the  snore,  and  was  changed  by  the  pitying  gods  into  an 
almond  tree.  Demophoon  shortly  after  returned;  and, being  told  what  hud 
occurred,  flew  to  the  tree,  and  clasped  it  in  his  arms,  when  the  strong  at- 
tachment of  Phyllis,  unable  even  then  to  restrain  itself,  caused  the  tree, 
though  bare  of  leaves,  to  burst  forth  into  blossoms. 

Soil,  l^huUhny  ^c.  Any  free  soil,  that  it  is  not  too  moist,  will  suit  all  the 
varieties  of  the  common  almond  when  grafted  on  plum  stocks ;  but,  when  not 
grafted,  or  when  the  stock  is  the  common  or  any  strong-growine  seedling 
almond,  the  plants  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  unless  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy, 
or  calcareous,  and  of  some  depth.  Tne  situation  should  be  sheltered,  because 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  Plants,  in  Britain, 
are  seldom  raised  from  nuts,  but  are  almost  always  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding.  In  France,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  677.),  the  almond 
is  much  ffrown  by  nurserymen,  as  a  stock  for  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  The 
bitter  vanety  used  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  Vitry  nurseries 
near  Paris,  where  the  peach  is  extensively  propaeated,  a  vigorous-growing 
variety  of  die  sweet  almond  is  chiefly  used  as  a  stodc.  The  kernels  are  sown 
in  rows,  in  the  month  of  March ;  they  are  budded  the  following  August,  and 
in  the  October  of  the  second  year  they  make  fine  showy  plants.  (See  Gard, 
Mag,,  vol.  xii.  p.  227.)  The  ereat  advantage  of  these  stocks  to  the  nurserymen 
Is,  that,  as  they  may  be  budded  the  very  first  year  of  their  growth,  on  the 
spot  where  they  are  sown,  a  grafted  tree  may  be  obtained  with  them  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  As  the  almond,  however,  sends  down  a  ti^root 
upwards  of  2  ft.  long  the  first  season,  it  has  been  found  that  such  a  tree,  when 
taken  up  for  sale,  has  few  fibres,  and,  consequently,  little  chance  of  growinff. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  germinating  the  nuts  in  boxes  of  earth 
before  sowing  them,  and  pmching  off  die  point  of  the  radicle  when  about  an 
inch  in  length ;  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  numerous  horizontal  roots :  a 
very  ingenious  practice,  which  might  be  applied  with  advantage  in  many  simi- 
lar cases.  This  mode  of  germinating  the  nuts  has  another  advantage ;  that 
of  making  sure  of  having  plants  the  first  season  after  planting,  as,  when  it 
is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  two  years.  In  planting  the 
seed,  care  must  be  taken  always  to  keep  the  sharp  end  of  the  seed  down- 
wards, otherwise  the  germination  will  be  stayed,  and  also  weakened.  Plants 
vnll  erow  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  the  first  year.  The  tree  bears  chiefly  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  or  on  spurs  of  older  wood.    It  requires  but  little 

i pruning,  except  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  fruit  of  a  large  size,  or  to  pro- 
ong  the  duration  of  the  tree. 

SioHtticM.  Tliere  are  abundance  of  large  ipecimens  of  the  common  almond  in  the  neighbourtiood 
of  London ;  womt  at  Syon,  and  at  Puner*s  Cross,  are  upwards  of  SO  ft.  hte[h.  In  the  Rilham  Nursery, 


k 


10  years  planted,  there  is  a  tree  15  ft.  high.  In  Donetshire,  at  Mdbury  Park,  ^5  years  planted,  there 
Is  one  35  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  23  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Cheshunt,  7  years  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castte,  18  yean  planted,  it 
Is  £5  ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  25  yean  planted,  it  is  85  ft.  high.  In  YorkshircL 
at  Grimstone.  IS  yean  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburi^,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  6  yean  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  nigh.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  26  yean 
planted,  it  b  Sift.  high.  In  BanfiUiixe,  at  Gordon  Castle,  16  yean  planted,  it  is  14 ft.  high.  In 
France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  is  firequcntiy  to  be  met  with  firom  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany  about  the  same  height  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  g]rows  still  higher.  —  if.  c. 
amlkra  in  Sufiblk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  6  yean  planted,  is  15  ft.  high ;  at  Great  LiTermere.  IS  yean 
planted,  it  is  21  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  Tippenry,  at  Clonmel,  15  yean  planted,  it  is  24  ft.  high.  -~A. 
c  macroefapa.  In  the  Ixmdon  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  yean  planted,  is  20  ft.  high ;  and  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  4  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high. 
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Commerckd  StatMcM,  Standards  of  the  common  almond,  in  the  London 
nuneries,  are  U.  6d.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
A.  c  iiiacroc4rpa,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  li.  6d.  to  2s,  6d,  a  plant. 

A  3.  A.  oribnta'lis  AU,    The  Eastern  Almond  Tree. 

UttitMcatiam,    Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  I.  pi  leSL,  ed.  S.,  UL  fn  1S6. ;   Drc.  Prod,  1  p.  59a  :  Don's 

Mid.,  S.  p.  488. 
Smmom^ma.    A.  arg^Us  Lam.  Diet,  1.  pi  lOSw,  N.  Dm  Ham.,  i.  p.  US. 
Yagrmtimg.     Lodd.  Bot  Cat,  L  1157. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Imperfectly  evemeen.  Branches  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  silvery  tomentum ;  petiole  of  the  leaf  short,  the  disk  lanceolate  and 
entire.  Flowers  rose^^^loured,  and  rather  longer  than  those  of  A,  nana. 
Calyx  cylindricallv  bell-shaped.  Fruit  tipped  with  a  point.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  530.)  A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  ^win£  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.; 
and,  according  to  Bosc,  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant ;  introduced  in  1756,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  is 
very  striking,  from  the  hoary,  or  rather  silvery,  appearance  of  its  leaves ; 
and  it  makes  a  handsome  plant  when  budded  standard  high  on  the  common 
almond  or  the  plum.  Specimens  so  budded  may  be  seen  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery.  It  flowers  less  freely  than  the  preceding  sort ;  but  deserves 
a  place  in  collections  on  account  of  its  fine  silvery  foliage. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Amygdalus, 

We  hsTe  little  doabC  in  ourown  mind,  that  all  the  foregoing  Mntc,  except  the  Utt,  belonf  to  ^1.  n4na 
nd  A.  oomm&nis ;  and  that  the  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  nectarine  are  mm  much  modificatioofl  of 


one  ipeciei,  m  the  diflferent  varietie*  of  cabbage*  are  of  the  wild  plant,  BrikMic*  olerAcca.  We  admit 
the  convenience,  however,  ofgiving  the  iorta  difRrent  names,  and  keeping  them  distinct ;  and  we 
have  aooDffdingly  done  fa    T%  the  kinds  we  hare  ahrcady  enumerausd  we  may  add  tome  others. 


which,  whether  they  are  rarietics  or  species,  we  are  unable  to  determine ;  but  we  sec  nothing  in  the 
ipecific  character  to  render  it  impossible  that  they  may  be  only  rarietieit ;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
dufcrent  modifications  which  the  tree  undergoes,  under  thediflffcrent  circumstances  of  climate  and 
cultiire  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  we  incline,  as  usual,  to  the  side  of  simpliflcation. 

A  A.  TimrtufdrM  Bote  b  said  to  be  found  in  Asia  Mbior,  Persia,  and  the  adjoining  coontrica. 
Rosier,  and  other  French  authon,  consider  it  as  the  original  type  of  the  common  species ;  but  Bosc, 
who  culUvated  it  in  Carolina,  says  be  considers  it  as  a  distinct  species,  because  the  extremities  of  its 
•hoots  were  not  thorny,  as  those  of  the  common  almond  sre  in  a  perfect! /  wild  state  ;  and  because  it 
only  grow*  to  3  A.  or  4  ft  in  heighL  (Ifear,  in  N.  Court  complH  tT AgriciUture,  art  AmamMer.) 

i  A.  cocJumckm^ntit  Lour.  Fl.  Cochin.,  p.  31  A.  Native  of  Cochin.  Chin  a,  in  woods.  CorolU  white 
Kernel  like  the  common  alooond  in  form  and  smeU.  Tree  from  (JO  ft  to  40  It  high.  (Don's  MOL,  11 
p.  493.)  ' 

A  A.  mienmk^  H.  B.  et  KunUi,  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  &  p.  245.  1 561  Native  of  Mexico,  between 
FachncbaandBloran,  on  arid  hills,  at  the  height  of  asOO  ft.  Flowers  small,  pink.  8hrub.3ft  blah 
(X>o»**MiaL.iip.498.)  ^  ^^ 

Genus  II. 


If 

PE'RSICA  Toum,    The  Peach  Tree.  Lin,  Si/st,  Icosindria  Monogynia. 

lientificatitm.    Toum.  Inst,  t  400. ;  Mill.  Diet ;  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  487.  j  Don's  Mill, «.  p.  48.3. 
Sfmomifwiet.    ifmtgdahis  spi  of  Lte.  and  Jutt, ;  Trichoc&rpus  Neck.  EUm.,  No.  718. :  Pteber,  Pr. ; 

Pfirschenbaum,  Ger. 
Deriwaium.     So  named  from  the  peach  coming  originally  from  39^ 

Persia. 

Deicriptiony  Sfc,  The  species  are  well-known  fruit 
trees,  in  cultivation  in  gardens  throughout  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world :  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  the  ihiit  ripens  in  the  open  air ; 
but  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  only  against  a  wall,  or  under 
glass.  The  species  have  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties as  those  of  ^m^edalus,  but  in  a  slignter 
degree.  The  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  by  some 
botanists  made  distinct  species ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  being  only  varieties  of  one  kind. 
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which  kind  is  itself  nothing  more  than  an  improved  or  fleshy  almond;  the 
almond  being  to  the  peach  and  nectarine  what  the  crab  is  to  the  apple,  and 
the  sloe  to  the  plum.  To  prove  that  the  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  essen- 
tially the  same  species,  we  may  mention  that  fruits  of  both  have  been  found  on 
the  same  branch ;  and  a  fruit  has  been  even  discovered  with  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  nectarine  on  one  side,  and  the  downy  skin  of  the  peach  on  the  other 
side.    (See  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  471.,  vol.  iv.  p.  53.,  and  our  fig.  396.) 

S  1.  P.  vulga'ris  Mill.     The  common  Peach  Tree. 

Identification.    Mill.  Diet,  Na  1.  j  Dec.  FI.  Fr,  4.  p.  487. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  531.  j  Don's  Mill,  2.  n.  483. 
SynoMftnes,      AnrfgAnXuM  P§nica  JJn.  Sp.^  677.,  Lam,  Diet,  1.  p.  99.  No.  1  _2a  and  3S-^,  Noi-^ 

sette  Jard.  Fruity  Vo.  1— Ifi.  22—35. ;  Ptehe  duveteute,  Pr. ;  Pfinche,  Ger. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 2—8. ;  NoU.  Jard.  Fruit  Icon. ;  and  the  {date  of  this  tree  in  our  Second 

volume. 

Varieties. 

'St  P.  V.  \,  the  freestone  common  Peach,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  parting 
from  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).  Peche,  Fr. 

It  P.  V.  2,  the  clingstone  common  Peach,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  ad- 
hering to  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).    Pavie,  Fr, 

S  P.  V,  SJlorepleno  Hort.     The  double-lowering  vommon  Peach. 

•  P.  r.  4  dlba  Lindl.     7%e  whUe-fiowenng  common   Peach,  Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1586.  —  "  The  white-blossomed  397 

peach  is  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub, 
with  the  habit  of  an  almond.  Its 
fruit  has  little  merit."  (lAndley,) 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  bemg 
produced  as  early  as  those  of  the 
common  peach,  their  different  co- 
lour will  contribute  to  the  variety 
of  the  shrubbery. 

It  P.  V.  5  film  vaneghtis  Hort.  The 
variegated-heaved  Peach  Tree. 

ft  P.  V.  6  compressa  Hort., the  Jlai  Peach 
of  China,  (Hort.  Tram.,  iv.  t.  19. 
and  our^.  397.)  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  form  of  its  fruit,  and 

for  being  nearly  evergreen  in  its  leaves.  In  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  against  a  wall,  it  keeps  growing  throughout  the 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  (jSncyc.  of  Gard,, 
ed.  1835,  p.  908.) 

It  2.  P.  (v.)  ljeVis  Dec.     The  smooth-Mnned  Peach,  or  Nectarine  Tree, 

Identification.    Dec.  FL  Fr..  4.  p.  487. 

Svnonymes.    Amfgdaliu  Persica  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  lOa  Na  21—97. ;  A.  P^rsica  Nectartna  Ait.  Hart, 

Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol  a  p.  194,  Noi$.  Jard,  Fruit,,  p.  89-90.  Na  17—22. ;  Ptehe  line,  Brugnon,  Fr. 
Engravings.    Noit.  Jard.  Fruit,  t  2a  f.  2,  a,  t  21.  f.  3, 4. 

Varieties.     There  are  two  forms  of  this  kind,  — 

5  P.  (v.)  I. },  the  freestone  Nectarine,  with  the  fruit  parting  from  the  nut. 

Peche  lisse,  Fr. 
*t  P.  (v.)  I.  2,  the  clingstone  Nectarine,  with  the  flesh  adhering  to  the 
nut.    Brugnon,  Fr. 

Description,  8fc.  The  diflerent  varieties  of  peach  and  nectarine,  when  treated 
as  standard  trees  in  the  open  garden,  assume  the  general  form  and  character  of 
the  almond ;  but,  as  they  are  more  delicate,  in  consequence  of  being  farther  re- 
moved from  their  aboriginal  state,  thev  are  of  slower  growth,  form  trees  of  less 
size,  and  are  of  shorter  duration.  The  nectarine,  as  a  standard  in  the  open 
garden,  forms  a  smaller  and  more  deUcate  tree  than  the  peach ;  and  the  double- 
flowered  pe^ch  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  most  of  the  smgle-flowered 
varieties. 

Geography,  Htstory,  8fc.  The  peach  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia,  in  which  country  it  is  common,  both  wild  and  in  a  state  of  culti- 
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Tation ;  and  where,  according  to  Royle,  both  the  free  and  dtncttone  varietiei 
are  known ;  the  former  being  called  kulloo»  and  the  latter  kardee.  The  tree 
is  found  wild  io  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  5000  ft.  and 
6000  ft.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee  by 
the  nadres  (P^rsica  jalfgna  Boyle)^  which,  though  small,  b  juicy  and  rtrr 
sweet.  The  nectarine  is  found  in  esrdens  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is 
called  shuftaloo,  and  moondla  (smootn)  aroo  (peach),  though  it  does  not  per^ 
fectly  ripen  its  fruit,  nor  is  it  known  whence  it  was  introduced,  though, 
probably,  from  Caubul.  (Royle  Ilhut,^  p.  204.)  The  Romans  received  die 
peach  from  Persia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Columella ;  and  several  sorts  are  described  by  Pliny. 
It  was  in  cultivation  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century; 
but,  in  all  probability,  was  first  introduced  when  the  Romans  had  possession 
of  the  country.  It  is  now  in  general  cultivation  as  a  fruit  tree,  agamst  walls, 
in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe;  as  a  standard  tree,  in  fields  imd  gardens, 
m  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  north  of  Afiica,  and  in  various  countries  of  the 
East,  including  Persia,  India,  and  China.  It  was  carried  to  North  America 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  16di,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  1 7th,  century ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  there,  in  extensive 
phmtations,  for  the  distilladon  of  peach  brandy,  and  for  fattening  hogs.  These 
plantations  grow  with  such  luxuriance,  that  the  orchards  almost  resemble 
forests.  The  nuts  are  sown,  and  no  other  care  is  bestowed  on  the  plants 
than  that  of  remoTing  the  buger  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.  In  four  years 
they  commence  bearing,  and  continue  to  grow  and  to  produce  firuit  for  20  or 
30  years.  In  South  America,  the  peach  has  been  generally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Rough  Noteg,  mentions  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  among  the  com  fields  of  Mendoza. 

Properties  and  Utei.  The  fiuit-bearing  varieties  are  cultivated  entirely 
for  their  firuit ;  and  those  with  double  flowers,  and  variegated  leaves,  as  or- 
namental objects  in  shrubberies  For  this  last  purpose,  what  has  been 
stated  relatively  to  the  almond  will  apply  to  the  peach  and  nectarine ;  and 
for  their  culture  as  firuit  trees,  we  refer  to  our  Encydoptedia  of  Gardenmg, 
Medicinally,  and  in  domestic  economy,  the  fruit,  leayes,  and  flowers  may  be 
substituted  for  those  of  the  almond.  From  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  the 
colour  called  rose  pink  is  procured.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  only  va- 
rieties worth  cultivating  are,  the  Tunbridge  p«ich,  which  will  grow  well  as 
a  standard ;  the  double-flowered  peach,  wbich  is  extremely  ornamental,  and 
croups  well  with  the  double-flowered  cherry  and  plum ;  and  the  variegated- 
leaved.    The  price  of  plants  is  the  same  as  for  the  almond. 

Genus  III. 


ifRMENFACA  Toum,    Tub  Apricot.    Lin,  Sy$L  IcosAndria  Monog^nia. 

Uent^Kcaikm.    Tourn.  Init,  t  SSa  }  Jum.  Oen.,  541. ;  Dec  FL  Fr.,4.  p.  485. ;  Prod.,  S.  pi  531. }  Don't 

SfmoHifmet.    Pr&nus  ip.  of  Un.  and  others ;  AbriooCier,  Fr.  \  AprikoMntwuni,  Qer. 

Derfvatfom.  Tlie  genus  is  named  ArmaAaci,  tnm  the  i4>ricot  beinf  originally  from  Aimeuia.  The 
popular  English  name  was  originally  pneooda,  from  the  Arabic,  berkocke ;  whence  the  Tuscan 
baooche,  or  alUooceo ;  and  the  English,  abrioot,  or  aprioock,  eventually  corrupted  into  aprioot. 
Some  persons  derive  the  name  from  pracot^  from  this  fruit  ripening  sooner  than  most  others. 

DacryptioHf  Stc  A  firuit  tree,  in  general  cultivation  throughout  the  temper* 
ate  regions  of  the  globe,  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  almond,  peach, 
and  nectarine,  by  its  heart-shaped,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
There  are  several  wild  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  different  shades  of  pink, 
chiefly  cultivated  as  ornamental.  The  great  beauty  of  both  the  wild  and  the 
cultiTated  sorts  of  apricot  is,  that  they  come  into  bloom  in  Britain  before  al- 
most every  other  tree ;  the  Siberian  apricot  flowering  a  fortnight,  or  more, 
before  the  common  sloe  or  almond. 
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It  \.  A,  vuLGA^Ris  Lam,    The  common  Apricot  Tree. 

Iden^fictUion.    Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  2. ;  Dec.  ProdL.  2.  p.  532. ;  Don'i  MUL,  2.  p.  4»5. 

Summyme,    Prtnui  ilrraenUca  JAn.  Sp.,  679. 

Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1. 49. ;  and  tbepUte  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.     Flowers  sessile.     Leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate.     A  native 

of  Armenia.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  532.) 
Varieties,    There  are  two  forms  of  this  kind  of  apricot,  either  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  species;  and  two  varieties :  — 

i  A.  ».  1  ovalifi&a  Ser.  The  ovaUeaved  common  Apricot  Tree,  —  Leaves 
oval,  fruit  small.  (Nou.  Jard.  Fruit,  t.  I.  f.  2.,  t.  2.  f.  1,  2.;  Loit,  in 
JV.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  50.  f  6. ;  and  our  Jig.  398.)  Synonymes :  Abricot 
Angoumois,  A.  pr^coce,  A.  blanc,  Fr. 
t  A.  w.  2  cordifolia  Ser.  The  heart'thaped'leaved  common  Apricot  Tree,  — 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  broad.  Fruit  larger.  (  Nois.Jard.  Fruit.,  1. 1 .  f.  3., 
t.  2.  f.  3. ;  LoiteL  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  167.  t.  49. ;  and  our^.  399.) 
It  \.v.3  folns  variegdHt  Hort.      The  variegated-ieaved  common  Apricot. 
It  A.  V.  ^Jidrephno  Hort.  TVte  double^louomed  common  Apricot.  —  Gros- 
sier  says  that  the  Chinese  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  double- 
blossomed  apricots,  which  they  plant  on  little  mounts. 
Description,  ^c.     A  tree,  growing  rapidly  to  the  hdght  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  handsome,  spreading,  somewhat  orbiculate  head,  and  branches  fur- 
nished with  numerous  399 
buds,     and     clothed 
with  large,heart-shap- 
ed,  smooth,    shining 
leaves.     The  flowers 
are  white,  and,appear- 
ing  before  the  leaves, 
generally   in    March, 
are  very  ornamental 
at  that  season,  when 
few  trees  are  in  flower 
except    the    almond 

and  the  sloe.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  Caucasus, 
the  Himalayas,  China,  and  Japan,  where  it  forms 
a  large  spreading  tree.  Both  in  Caucasus  and  China,  it  is  more  fre- 
quent on  mountains  than  on  plains,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its  great  har- 
diness; though  in  England  it  seldom  ripens  it  fruit  except  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  The  tree  was  cultivated  bv  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides ;  and,  though  the  first  notice  of  its  being  in  England 
is  in  Turner's  Herbal,  printed  in  1562,  ^et  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Roman  generals.  It  is  now  in  as  universal  cultivation  for  a 
fruit  tree  as  the  peach ;  and  it  is  better  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery 
than  that  tree,  on  account  of  its  more  vigorous  growth,  and  its  much  hand- 
somer general  shape,  independently  of  its  more  beautiful  leaves.  Very  few 
trees  attain  the  appearance  of  maturity  so  soon  as  the  apricot ;  a  standard 
10  or  12  years  planted,  in  good  loamy  rich  soil,  will  grow  to  Uie  height  of 
20  ft.,  with  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter,  presenting  dl  the  appearance  of  a  tree 
of  20  or  30  years'  growth,  or  of  a  tree  arrived  at  maturity.  Hence  the 
value  of  this  tree  in  planting  small  places,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  appear 
large  and  old.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  most  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
treated  as  standards,  and  to  different  kinds  of  Cratae^gus,  and  all  the  wild 
varieties  of  the  rosaceous  fruit  trees.  The  grounds  of  a  small  villa,  planted 
with  such  trees  alone,  would  assume  quite  a  different  character  from  those 
in  which  such  trees  were  intermixed  with  rapid-growing  sorts.  In  the  former 
case,  there  would  be  unitv  of  expression ;  in  the  latter,  nothing,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  but  discordance  of  parts,  however  much  beauty  there  might  be  in  the 
trees  taken  individually.  Proofs  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  apricot  may  be 
seen  in  the  standard  apricot  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
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Garden.  The  best  variety  for  producing  fruit,  as  a  standard,  is  the  Breda 
apricot.  (Efuyc.  of  Gard.^  ed.  1835,  p.  918.)  It  is  also  a  very  handsome- 
growing  plant,  and  its  blossom  buds,  before  they  are  expanded,  are  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  scariet.  There  is  a  blotched-leaved  variety  of  this  kind 
of  apricot.    Price  of  plants  the  same  as  of  those  of  the  almond. 

1  8.  A.  dastca'rpa  Pert,     The  thick-fruited  Apricot  Tree. 


•TTWI.,  X.  p. ;  _  . 

A.  aXxopurphn*  Lois,  in  N.  Dm  Ham,,  &  p.  172. ;  J»raniu  dMTcirpa  EArk.  Beitr.,  6. 
'  p.  9UL :  P.  ArmoiiMOL  nigra  De^f.  Cmt.,  ed  S.  p.  206. :  the  black  Apricot 
Bmgfwings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5l  1 51.  f.  L  ;  Lodd.  BoC  Cab.,  t  I25a  ;  and  our  /f^.  400,  401 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doublv 
serrate.  Petioles  glanded.  Flowers  upon  thread- 
shaped  pedicels.  In  the  flow- 
ers of  a  plant  in  the  Geneva 
Botanic  Garden,  the  calyx 
was  purple,  and  6-lobed;  the  " 
petals  were  6;  and  the  sta-  (  ^, 
mens  24.  Native  country  not  ^^ 
known.  {Dec,  Prod.y  n.  p.  I  '^  •  V  '^ 
352.)  A  tree  with  a  twisted  ^  V  /^ ' 
trunk,  resembling  the  common  apricot,  but  smaller. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  April.  It  merits 
cultivation  for  its  flowers,  which  are  generally  white, 
but  which,  in  this  country,  from  the  earliness  of  their 
appearance,  are  not  often  succeeded  by  fruit,  unless  the 
tree  is  planted  against  a  wall,  when  it  can  be  protected 
by  netting.    Trees  of  this  kind  are  particularly  desirable  as  standards  among 


402 


evergreens,  planted  on  warm  sandy  declivities 
fiicing  the  south.  They  are  also  very  desirable 
in  the  composition  of  spring-flowering  hedges. 

Variety, 

T  A.  rf.  2  persictfoUa  Lois.  (N.  Du  Ham,^ 
5.  n.  172.  t.  52.  f.  1. ;  and  our^.  402.) 
Abricot  noir  k  Feuilles  de  Pecher, 
Fr.  The  Peach-leaved  thick-fruited 
Apricot, — Leaves  ovate  and  short, 
or  lanceolate,  with  small  lobes.  Flesh 
of  the  fruit  red,  variegated  with  pale 
yellow.  In  Don's  Miller,  this  kind  is 
made  a  species.  In  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  very  slight 
variety,  which  can  only  be  continued 
by  budding. 

J  3.  A,  (v.)  siBi^RiCA  Pen,    The  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 

Ideniifieatkm.    Pen.  Sjm.,  2.  p  36. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  59SL ;  Don's  lOa,  2.  pi  408. 
Smtamgrne.    Pr&mu  aibirlca  lAn.  ^,679. 


Ammann  Stirp.  Ruth.,  272.  t  29. ;  Pall  FL  Roml,  1. 1  a  ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 
Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate  acuminate,  of  the  form  of  those  of  the 
beech.  The  petioles  long  and  glandiess.  Fruit  small.  A  native  of  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  Persoon  has  stated 
{Syn,,n.  p.  36.)  that  it  varies  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  {Dec.  Prod,, 
h.  p.  532.)  A  tree,  having  the  general  appearance  of  the  common  apricot, 
but  smaller  in  its  parts.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is  chiefly  found  m  the 
Russian  empire,  on  the  mountains  of  Dahuria,  growing  upon  the  face  of 
perpendicular  rocks  exposed  to  the  sun.  These  low  trees,  in  such  situa- 
tions, do  not  attain  a  greater  heigl^t  than  that  of  a  man ;  but  they  have 
trunks  the  thickness  of  the  wrist,  a  rough  and  black  bark,  and  hard  wood. 
The  Siberian  apricot  flowers  in  May,  about  the  same  time  as  the  /?hodo- 
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d^ndron  dauricum ;  growing  on  the  south  sides  of  the  mountains,  while  the 
latter  grows  on  the  north  sides.  When  both  these  plants  are  in  flower, 
Pallas  observes,  the  north  sides  of  the  mountains  appear  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  south  of  a  rose  colour.  {FL  Rou,^  i.  p.  13.)  In  British 
gardens,  the  Siberian  apricot  forms  a  tree  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the 
common  apricot,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society^ 
Irom  which  our  figure  was  tsJ^en,  and  which,  in  1835,  had  attained  the 
height  of  12  ft.  in  10  years.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  on  the  plum ; 
and  plants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries  at  the  usual  price  of 
worked  trees ;  viz.  1«.  6(/.  for  dwarfs,  and  2s,  6d.  for  standards. 

3t  4.  A,  (v.)  BRiGANTi^ACA.  Pen,    The  Brian9on  Apricot  Tree. 

IdentiffeaiioH,    Pem  Sjn.,  fi.  a  96. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  532. j  Don'i  Mill,  2.  p.  49& 
Pr&nui  briganfiaca  FiU.  Daupk.,  a  p.  596.,  Dec,  Ft 


Fr,^  Na  S78gi.  Lois,  in  N.  Dm  Ham,,  5.  p.  185. 
Engniitet,,  (S,  Du  Ham.,  &  t.  59. ;  aud  ixuxjlg,  403. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  nearly  heart-shaped,  toothed 
with  numerous  sharp  subimbricate  teetn.  Flowers 
in  groups,  almost  sessile,  scarcely  protruded  before 
the  leaves.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  532.)  A  native  of 
Dauphine,  which  Seriujge  suggests  to  be  the  same 
as  A,  sibirica,  and  which,  very  probably,  is  only 
another  variety  of  the  common  apricot.  It  crows 
oniy  in  one  locality  in  France,  and  in  another  in 
Piedmont,  where  an  oil  called,  commonly,  in 
France,  huille  de  marmotte,  has  for  a  Ions  time 
been  expressed  from  the  seeds.  In  British  gar* 
dens,  into  which  it  was  introduced  in  1819,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  14  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  10  or 
12  years,  flowering  in  March  and  April. 

Genus  IV. 


u 


\^.cJSi 


PRU^NUS  Toum,    The  Plum.     Lin,  Sytt,  Icosllndria  Monogynia. 
IdentOcaUon.    Tourn.  last,  t  35B. ;  Jtua.  Gen.,  S4L  ;  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  483.  s  Prod.,  S.  p.  53S. ;  Don's 

"'•*••   "•        "-  """*     "^'^ ~fZlii.andotherft. 

it,  accordingto  Galen, being  called 
In  Theopbnstus. 


«.  Pnin<^phora  Neck.  Eiem.,  Na719. :  Pr&nus  ip.  o(  L 
%,  Said  to  be  a  word  of  Asiatic  origin ;  tbe  wild  plant, 
7$  in  Asia.    The  Oreelc  name  for  the  plum  is  promi :  it 


Deicr^tion,  Sfc,  The  species  are  chiefly  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
many  of  them  spiny  in  a  ¥dld  state ;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America;  and  generally  thriving  best  on  calcareous  soils.  Most  of  them  bear 
edible  fruits ;  and  all  of  them  have  showy  blossoms.  In  British  gardens,  they 
are  chiefly  propagated  hy  grafting,  but  some  of  them  by  layers;  and  they  wiU 
grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  free,  and  not  overchareed  with  moisture. 
The  epidermis  of  the  bark  of  the  plum,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cherr^r,  and  per- 
haps that  of  some  of  the  other  genera  of  ^^my^^ese,  is  readily  divisible  trans- 
versely, and  may  frequently  be  seen  divided  m  this  manner  into  rings  on  the 
tree.  Upwards  of  30  species  are  enumerated  in  our  Horttu  Britanmctu  ;  but 
we  question  much  if  one  half  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties.  The  prices  of 
most  of  the  kinds,  in  British  nurseries,  are  from  U.  to  l#.  6(/.  for  dwarfs, 
and  2»,  6d.  for  standards;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  for  dwarfs,  and  2  francs  for 
standards;  and  at  New  Yoric,  37^  cents  for  dwarfs,  and  50  cents  for 
standards. 

2  1.  P.  SPINOUS  A  If.    The  spiny  Plum  Tree,  or  common  Sloe  Thorn, 

Idatt^mtiOH.    Un.  Sp.  68L  ;  Smith's  Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  3^7. ;  Dea  Prod.,  S.  p^  532. ;  Don's  MU1„  2. 

^nonymri.    P.  syW^tris  Fueh.  Hbt.,  p.  404. ;  Rajf  S^,  p.  4G2.^  Blackthorn ;  Prunier  ^ineux, 
Prundlier,  E'plne  noire,  or  M^re^u-Bois,  IV. ;  Schleadom,  or  Schlen  Pflaum,  Ger. 
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l)ir4SSr  T%«  name  of  Mtedo-Boto  Uani&cdto  the  doe  thora  in  F»iiicc»  In  the  ncitiibottriMod 
of  lfoiilaista,b0eaiu»  it  hM  been  iiBuifced  there,  that,  when  ttvMCitiMM^  marfina  of 

' ,  iu  undcfsromd  abooti,  and  the  lucfceta  which  ffpnag  up  tnm  thrm,  had  a  oomtant  tn- 


voDdv,  iU  undc^gromd  abooti,  and  the  ■ucfcew  which  inaBf  up  tnm  thrm,  had  a  oomtant  tn- 
imcj  to  extend  the  wood  over  tbeadioiniog  flddt ;  and  that,  ir«bc  praprieion  of  landi  «lioinlnt 
fem^  when  the  doe  thorn  Ibaaed  the  boandary,  did  not  take  the  ptocautioo  of  itoppb^  the  pro. 


I  would  be  depodtod 
t  didance  of  time,  cauae 

the  lane  thine  to  take 

fhee  in  fSngland,  and  have  retered  to  one  particular  caie  in  oar  fwyc  9fAgr.,  ed.  8.  ^  4578L 

j^.  Char.,  l^c.     Branches  spiny.     Leaves  obovate,  elliptical,  or  ovate ; 

downy  beneath,  doubly  and  sharply  toothed.    Flowers  produced  before  the 

leaves  or  with  them,  wmte,  and  solitary.  Calyx  campannlate;  with  lobte  blunt, 

and  longer  than  the  tube.    Fruit  globose ;  the  iiesh  austere.  {Dec.  Prod^ 

iL  p.  532.)    A  low  tree  or  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.    Serii^, 

in  Dec.  Prod,^  has  described  the  following  forms  of  this  species  :— 

f  P.i.  I  vu^aris  Ser.  P.  ^dm  Lois.    (y.I}uHam.,5,p.  185.  t.54. 

L  1.)     7^  cowumm  Sloe  I^om.  ^  Leaves  obovate-elliptical.    Fruit 

dark  purple.    This  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  form  of  the 

species. 

tV.  S.2  fiBii  variegatii  Ser.  J%e  vanegated4eaved  Sloe  T^om.^  This 

has  been  found  wild ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty. 
tV.s.Z  microcarpa  Wallr.(j&d».  Cent.,  1.  No.i5.)  The  gmaU^rmied  Sloe 
Tkom.  —  Lttves  elliptic,  narrow,  Uuntish.    Fruit  smaller  than  that 
of  the  species. 
S  P.  «.  4  macrocarpa  Wallr.  {Exs.  Cent.,  1.  No.  45.)    The  larme^fiuded 
Sloe  Thorn.  -^  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish.      Fruit  large,  dan  purple. 
This  has  been  found  wild  in  Germany ;  but  Seringe  doubu  whether 
it  be  not  identical  with  P.  dom^tica  Juli^n^,  or  with  P.  msititia. 
S  P.  «.  5  ovdta  Ser.  (^/odmr.  Herb.,  U  494.)     The  oMlc^eaved  Sloe 

Thorn.  —  Leaves  ovate,  roundish. 
J.  P.  s.  ejlorepHno.     The  douhle^lowered  Sloe  T^orn.  —  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  said  to  be  in  cultivation,  and  highly  prized,  in 
Cluna  and  Japan ;  and  found,  some  years  ago,  at  Tarascon.     The 
flowers  are  wnite,  and  are  produced  in  such  abiuulance  as  to  entirdy 
cover  the  branches.    There  are  fine  specimens  of  the  double-blos- 
somed sloe,  in  the  Hanmiersmith  Nursery,  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  hi^ ; 
but  they  do  not  blossom  there  so  freel;^  as  they  are  said  to  do  in 
Japan.  This  kind  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation :  but  the  other  va- 
rieties differ  so  slightly  from  each  other,  that  they  aippear  to  us  quite 
unworthy  of  being  kept  distinct;  and  we  should  not  have  noticed 
them,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  such  a  work  as  De  CandoUe's 
Prodrcmut. 
Description.     The  sloe,  or  blackthom,  is  much  more  frequently  seen  as  a 
larie  spiny  shrub,  than  as  a  tree ;  but,  when  the  suckers  are  removed  from  it, 
and  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  allowed  to  so  into  one  stem,  it  forms  a 
small  scrubby  tree  of  the  most  characteristic  kind.    The  stems  of  the  sloe 
differ  from  those  of  the  hawthorn,  in  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  be- 
fore they  branch  ofL  The  bark  is  black,  whence  the  name  of  black  thorn ;  and 
the  leaves  are  dark  green.   The  roots  are  creeping,  and,  in  every  soil  and  situ- 
ation, throw  up  numerous  suckers;  so  much  so,  that  a  single  plant,  in  a  favour- 
able soil,  would  cover  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  very  few  years.    In  hedges,  in 
Britain,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  20ft.  in  height;  Imt  in  woods  and  in  parks, 
as  single  trees,  we  have  seen  it  above  30  ft.  high :  for  example,  in  Eststwdl 
Park,  in  Kent.    The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  contain  from  20  to  30  fila- 
ments, with  orange-coloured  anthers.    Tl^e  st^le  is  geaerall^  only  one ;  but 
there  are  sometimes  two.    The  drupe,  which  is  black,  exhibits  a  beautiful 
blue  exudation,  or  bloom,  when  ripe;  which,  as  in  case  of  all  bloom,  whether 
on  firuit  or  young  shoots,  is  easily  removed  by  handling. 

Geopofky,  Attny,  ^c.  The  blackthom  is  foun^  generally  throughout 
Europe,  m  hedges  and  copses,  in  fertile  as  well  as  in  the  most  barren  sous.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
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but  is  wanting  in  Siberia.  According  to  Pallas,  it  loves  a  wet,  nitrous,  and 
salt  soil,  flowering  about  the  end  of  April.  It  is  not  a  native  of  North 
America,  but  has  been  introduced  there ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  is  now 
often  found  in  hedges,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia.  In  Europe,  it  ceases  to 
appear  about  Upsal,  in  Sweden ;  and,  in  Britdn,  it  ends  in  Wales,  with  IPlex 
europae^;  but,  enduring  a  moister  climate,  it  is  found  in  highland  valleys, 
where  the  furze  does  not  grow.  (Watson.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  noticed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ,*  but  it  has  a  place  in  all 
general  works  on  plants,  from  the  time  of  Fuchsius  to  the  present  day.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  is  the  parent  of  the  bullace  plum  (P.  insititia^;  and, 
according  to  others,  of  P,  domestica  and  all  its  varieties :  with  which  last 
opinion  we  coincide. 

Properticij  Usesy  ^e.  The  wood  is  bard,  and  in  colour  resembles  that  of 
the  peach,  though  without  its  beauty :  it  takes  a  fine  polish ;  but  it  is  so  apt 
to  crack,  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it,  except  for  bandies  for  tools,  teeth 
for  hay-rakes,  swingles  for  flails,  and  walking-sticks.  The  wood  weighs,  when 
dry,  nearly  52  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  branches,  from  being  less  spreading 
than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn,  make  better  dead  hedges  than  those 
of  that  species ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  forming  guards  to  the  stems  of  trees  planted  in  grass  fields  or  in  parks, 
to  protect  them  from  cattle.  They  are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  in 
France.  They  are  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  stones  and  tiles  in  draining ;  and, 
formed  into  faggots^  they  are  sold  for  heating  bakers'  ovens,  and  for  burning 
lime  or  chalk,  in  kilns,  &c.  Thelivine  plant  cannot  be  recommended  for  hedges, 
on  account  of  the  rambling  habit  ofits  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  they 
throw  up ;  and  because  it  is  apt  to  get  naked  below,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
shoots  to  grow  upright  and  without  branches.  These  upright  shoots  make 
excellent  walking-sticks,  which,  accordingly,  throughout  Europe,  are  more  fre- 
quently taken  from  this  tree  than  from  any  other.  They  are  fiimished  with 
sharp  thorns,  which  produce  numerous  thickly  set  knots.  *'  The  bark  "  as 
Cobbett  observes  in  his  Woodiandi,  **  which  is  precisely  of  the  colour  of  the 
horsechestnut  fruit,  and  as  smooth  and  bright,  needs  no  polish ;  and,  omap 
mented  by  the  numerous  knots,  the  stick  is  the  very  prettiest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." (Woodland*,  §  511.)  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  dned,  are  considered  to  form 
the  best  substitute  for  Chinese  tea  which  has  yet  been  tried  in  Europe;  and 
they  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article.  They 
possess  a  portion  of  that  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  which  exists  in  <S^ineSa 
Ulm^ria  Xr.  (the  meadow  sweet),  Gaultheria  procdmbens,  and  some  other 
plants,  and  which  resembles  the  more  delicate  perfume  of  green  tea.  Cattle  of 
every  kind,  and  more  especially  sheep  and  goats,  are  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sloe  thorn,  both  in  a  green  and  in  a  dried  state.  Dr.  Withering  remarks 
that  a  wound  from  the  thorns  of  the  sloe  is  much  more  difiicuTt  to  heal 
than  one  from  the  spines  of  the  common  hawthorn ;  whence  he  concludes 
that  there  is  something  poisonous  in  the  former.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe  is  so 
harshly  sharp  and  austere  as  not  to  be  eatable  till  it  is  mellowed  by  frost. 
Its  juice  is  extremely  viscid ;  so  that  the  fruit  requires  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  in  order  to  admit  of  expression.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  said  to 
enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  port  wine ;  and, 
when  properly  fermented,  it  makes  a  wine  strongly  resembling  new  port.  In 
France,  a  dnnk  is  made  by  fermenting  the  fruit  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water :  it  is  add  and  astringent,  more  especially  if  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe.  The  habitual  use  of  this  drink  is  said  to  cause  ob- 
structions in  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  France,  the  unripe  fruit  is  pickled  in 
salt  and  vinegar,  as  a  substitute  for  olives ;  and,  in  Germany  and  Russia,  the 
fruit  is  crushed,  and  fermented  with  water,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  In 
Dauphine,  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  used  for  colouring  wine.  Letters 
marked  on  linen  or  woollen  with  this  juice  will  not  wash  out.  Medicinally,  the 
bark  is  considered  a  febrifuge;  and  the  leaves  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  astrin- 
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it.  Hie  flowersy  with  their  caljrxes,  are  moderately  pufgative.  The  fruit 
been  considered  a  stypdc  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  juice  ob- 
tamed  from  the  unripe  fruit,  and  thickened  to  dirnew  by  a  sentle  heat,  forma 
the  Grerman  acacia  of  the  druggists,  which  wns  formerly  soul  under  the  name 
of  Egyptian  acacia ;  and  whic^  Gerard  says,  it  may  be  very  well  used  in  the 
stead  o^  as  an  astringent  in  haemorrhages.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe,  though 
80  astrii^gent  when  first  ripe,  ceases  to  be  so,  and  becomes  laxative,  when  it  is 
on  the  point  of  beginning  to  decay.  In  domestic  economy,  a  very  cood  pre- 
serye  is  made  of  it.  The  bark  has  been  used  in  tanning  leather ;  a  decoction 
of  it  in  alkali  dyes  yellow ;  and  in  sulphate  of  iron  it  mrms  a  beautiful  black 
inL  In  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  the  moat  valuable  use  of  the  sloe  thorn 
is  for  fonning  a  protecting  margm  to  ornamental  plantations  in  parks,  along 
with  the  Criex  europe^a.  ^8ee  p.573.)  A  picturesque  group  of  three  or  four 
trees,  and  one  sloe  Uiom  planted  m  the  same  hole  with  one  of  the  trees,  will, 
b  a  few  years,  give  the  whole  proup  a  wild  character,  by  the  suckers  that  the 
sloe  will  dirow  up,  and  form  an  irregular,  impervious,  and  natural-looking  mass. 
As  flowering  the  first  of  all  the  plum  tribe,  the  sloe  is  a  most  desirable  plant 
in  shrubberies,  more  especially  the  double  variety ;  and,  where  it  abounds  in 
tfam  woods,  in  which  alone  it  will  thrive,  its  stems  and  branches  aflbrd  the 
cheapest  and  best  protection  to  newly  planted  sin^e  trees.  For  this  purpose, 
the  lower  ends  of  the  thorn  should  be  mserted  in  the  soil,  close  by  the  root 
of  the  tree,  andthe  upper  parts  tied  close  round  the  stem,  by  two  or  more 
willow  wkhs,  at  2 f^.  or  Sft.  apart.  No  single  tree  fence  is  less  unsjgfatly, 
because  none  is  less  obtrusive  The  firuit  and  blossoms  of  the  sloe  have 
fiuniahed  numerous  poetical  allusions  for  British  song-writers ;  and  there  are 
but  few  popular  ballads  in  the  English  language  that  do  not  contain  some 
reference  to  this  plant.  The  sloe  prefers  a  strong  calcareous  loam.  It  may 
be  propagated  freely  b^  suckers,  or  by  seeds :  the  latter  should  be  gathered  in 
October,  when  the  firuit  is  dead  ripe,  mixed  with  sand,  and  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and,  being  sown  in  February,  they 
will  come  up  in  the  month  of  May.  The  remaining  treatment  is  mere  routine. 

5  2.  P,  insiti'tia  L,    The  engrafted  Plum  Tree,  or  Buliace  Plum, 

Um^UMiiom.    Un.  Sp.,  GML ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  ^  53S.j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  496. 

""  P.  fjlvictrto  prm\ax  Altior  Tomm. ;  P.  fjlr^tris  miitx  JU^ ;   Pninler  MUToge,  fir.  • 


Kixwebea  Pflaiune,  C?«r. 
Emgriwingt.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  Ml. ;  Hayne  AbbikL,  1 65. ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Branches  becoming  spiny.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate 
or  lanceolate ;  villose  beneath,  not  flat.  Fruit  roundish.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  532.)  Found  wild  m  Enghmd,  Germany,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
also  in  Barbary.  Seringe  suggests  that  this  species  may  be  a  variety 
of  P.  spindai;  and,  as  we  are  of  the  same  opimon,  we  shall  pass  it  over, 
only  observing,  that  its  fruit,  which  is  globular,  and  usually  black,  is  some- 
times yellowish,  or  waxy,  with  a  red  tint,  and  sometimes  red ;  it  is  also  so 
much  less  austere  than  the  sloe,  as  to  make  excellent  pies  and  puddings, 
and  a  very  good  preserve.  Plants  are  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries. 
The  firuit  of  this  plum  is  known,  in  Dauphin^,  under  the  name  of  alfatons ; 
and  in  Provence  the^  are  called  prunes  sibarelles,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  whistle  after  havins  eaten  them,  from  their  sourness.  The  wood,  the 
branches,  the  fruit,  and  the  entire  plant  are  used,  throughout  France,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  sloe. 
VarieHes, 

1^  P.  t.  1  friictu  nigro  Hort.     The  black-fruUed,  or  common,  Buliace. 

S  P.  t.  2Jriictulhteo-4lhol{oTt,     The  yellowith-white-fruited  Buliace. 

5  P.  f.  3/r^u  rubro  Hort.     The  red-fnated  Buliace. 

$  P.  t.  ^flore  plena  Hort.,  the  double-flowered  Buliace,  is  mentioned 
by  Descemet  in  Mem,  de  la  Rutsie  Meridionale,  1.  p.  63. 

5  3.  P,  DOME^STiCA  L,    The  domestic  culUvaied  Plum  Tree. 

tdemtifiealitm.    Lin.  Sp.,  68a  i  Dec.  Prod.. «.  p.  SS&  ;  Don**  Mill  2.  p.  4991 
Sfmom^met.    P.  satlva  AicAt  and  ildy ;  Prunier  domcttique,  Fr, ;  leroelne  Pflaume,  Ger. 
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Spec,  Char,,  4>c.  Branches  spineless.  Flowers  mostly  solitary.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate-ovate, concave  on  the  surface,  not  flat.  Spontaneous  in  elevated 
places  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.)  In 
Kneland,  found  sometimes  in  hedges,  but  never  truly  wild.  A  tree,  from 
15ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  resembling  the  common  sloe,  but  larger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  without  thorns.  There  are  numerous  varieties  and  subvarieties ; 
but,  as  they  belong  more  to  pomology  than  to  arboriculture,  we  shall  here 
only  notice  those  that  have  some  pretensions  to  distinctness  in  an  orna- 
mental point  of  view. 

t  P.  rf.  2  florepleno  Hort.  The  doubie-blossomed  Plum,--  The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome ;  but,  if  the  plants  are  not  carefully  supplied 
with  abundance  of  nourishment,  they  very  readily  d^enerate  into 
semidouble,  or  single  ones. 
t  P.  d.  3  fhltts  variegiUu  Hort.  The  variegated^eaved  Plim,^  There 
are  few  of  the  variegated-leaved  iZosaceae  df  any  beauty ;  and  this 
plant  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  remark. 
H  P. </. 4 mj/robdlana Lin.  Sp., 680.  P.  Myr6balan Du Ham.  Arb., ii. p. Ill . 
t.  2.  f.  15. ;  P.  miroblilana  Leu. ;  P.  cerasffera  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  1 7. ; 
Prunier  myrobalan,  or  Cerisette,  Fr.;  Kirschpflaume,  Ger.  The 
Myrcbalan,  or  Cherry,  Plum.  (See  our  plate  in  Vol.  II.)  —  Sepals 
narrow.  Fruit  globose,  depressed  at  the  base ;  umbilicus  depressed ; 
nut  with  a  small  point.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.)  This  sort  well  deserves 
culture  as  an  ornamental  tree,  on  account  of  its  verv  early  flow- 
ering. In  England,  it  seldom  produces  fruit,  as  the  blossoms, 
bdng  more  tender  than  those  of  the  sloe,  and  appearing  earlier 
than  those  of  the  fruit-bearing  varieties,  are  genmlly  iimired  by 
the  frost.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  TSorth  Ameri- 
ca; but,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  only  found  in  that  country  near 
houses. 
S  P.  (/.  5  m.  film  variegdtu  N.  Du  Ham.     The  vartegated-leaved  Myro^ 

halan,  or  Cherry,  Plum. 
5  P.//.  6  Brmenioldei  Ser.  TTuf  Apricot-like  Plum,  or  Drap  d'Or.—  The 
leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  ArmeniSLCtL  brigantiaca. 
DetcriptUm,  Historv,  S^c.  The  myrobalan  plum  tree  appears  to  be  the 
first  remove  fi'om  /^unus  insitltia;  and  the  apricot^like  plum  seems  interme- 
diate between  the  wild  plum  and  the  wild  apricot.  The  varieties  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  have,  in  seneral,  much  larger  leaves,  and  stronger  young  shoots, 
than  the  other  sorts;  diey  flower  later,  their  blossoms  are  Iar]^er,  and  their 
fruit,  particularly  such  sorts  as  the  magnum  bonum  and  the  diamond  plum, 
several  times  as  large;  the  latter  bein^  upwards  of  2^ in.  lon^.  These  fruit- 
bearing  varieties  are  in  universal  culuvation  in  temperate  clmiates ;  and  for 
every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  them,  as  such,  we  refer  to  our  Encydo- 
paedia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  p.  920.  Those  varieties  which  deserve  cul- 
ture as  ornamental  trees  are  considered,  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  to  be,  the  red  magnum  bonum,  which  has  a  fasti^te 
habit  of  srowth ;  the  Washington,  which  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  with  a 
pyramidal  head,  and  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the 
wheat  plum,  which  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  its  bright 
fiery  red-coloured  fruit.  The  wood  of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  close,  com- 
pact, beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  weighs,  when  dry, 
55  lb.  14oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  Its  colour  is  brought  out  by  washing  it  with 
lime-water,  and  it  is  preserved  by  the  application  of  wax  as  a  varnish.  In 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers  and  turners,  and 
also  by  musical  instrument  makers.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle ;  but  both 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  more 
especially  in  spring,  from  the  hatching  of  the  c^s  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  buds,  or  on  the  bark,  during  the  preceding  season. 

ProperHti  and  Utes.     The  use  of  the  fruit  in  domestic  economy,  in  Britain, 
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for  the  desBert,  and  for  makiiifi  tarts  and  pudtfings,  is  well  known.  In  France, 
plums  are  used  principally  dned,  as  an  article  oif  commerce. 

Brignoiet^  Prunes^  and  French  Flmnu.  The  kinds  of  plum  usuallv  eov- 
ployed  for  preserving,  in  France,  are  the  Brmole,  the  prune  d'Ast,  the  Per^i- 
gon  bhmcy  the  prune  d'Agen,  and  the  Ste.  Catherine.  The  first  and  second 
are  Kn>wn  principally  near  the  little  town  of  Brignoles,  in  Provence ;  and 
the  Brignole  is  used  for  making  the  preserved  plum  sold  in  London,  in 
round  boxes  divided  with  cut  white  peper,  as  a  sort  of  dry  sweetmeat.  The 
fivit  is  laige  and  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tmce  on.the  side  next  the  sun ;  and 
the  flesh  is  rather  insipid,  and  very  sweet.  The  prune  d'Ast  is  a  large  long 
plum,  with  a  deep  violet  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  preparing  what  are  called,  in  England,  French  plums.  The  Perdr^on 
blanc  b  generally  used  for  prunes.  The  fruit  is  long,  and  narrow  at  the  base, 
of  a  greenish  wlnte,  tinged  with  red,  with  rather  a  leathery  skin,  and  abundant 
bloom.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  and  so  sweet,  as  to  have  nearly  the 
same  flavour  when  eaten  ripe  from  tne  tree,  as  when  preserved.  The  Ste. 
Catherine  plum  is  a  large  yellowish  plum ;  the  fruit  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering 
towards  the  base ;  remarkably  sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  when  ga- 
thered from  the  tree.  The  prune  d'Agen  is  nearly  black,  fleshy,  and  rather 
innpid,  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom. 

T%e  wiode  of  preparing  the  Brignole  plwiu  is  exactly  the  same  now  as,  ac- 
cordii^  to  Olivier  De  Sores,  was  practised  in  the  1 0th  century.  The  plums, 
which  are  called,  in  the  country,  pistoles,  are  not  gathered  dll  the  sun  has 
dried  them  from  the  dews ;  and  tne  trees  are  slightly  shaken,  so  that  only  the 
ripest  of  the  plums  may  fall  on  table-cloths,  laid  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees,  readj^  to  receive  them.  The  plums  are  spread  out  in  sbillow  baskets, 
and  placed  in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  The  next  day  the  skin  is  peeled  off  them 
by  women  accustomed  to  the  emplovment,  who  use  their  thumlMiails  to  raise 
the  skin,  frequently  dijpfing  thev  hands  in  water,  to  keep  them  cool.  The 
use  of  any  iron  or  steel  instrument  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  it  would  spoil  the 
delicate  colour  and  transparent  appearance  of  the  dried  fruit.  The  plums  are 
then  placed  on  wooden  sieves,  or  wicker  frames,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
several  days ;  after  which  they  are  threaded  at  the  tip  on  little  rods,  or  wands, 
so  as  ncyt  to  touch  each  other,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air ;  being 
carefiilly  placed  under  cover  every  ni^t.  When  every  particle  of  wateiy 
matter  appears  to  be  evaporated,  the  stones  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit  by 
the  hand,  and  the  plums  are  pressed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  quite  round.  They  are  then  again  put  on  the  wicker  sieves,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  are  arranged  carefully  with  white 
paper,  cut  at  the  edges,  in  litUe  round  flat  boxes  made  of  thin  strips  of  iJie 
wood  of  the  willow,  for  sale. 

Preparations  of  Prwiei  and  French  Phimt.  The  best  prunes  are  made  near 
Tours,  of  the  Ste.  Catherine  plum  and  the  prune  d'Agen ;  and  the  best  French 
plums  are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  Percurigon  blanc,  the  Brignole,  and  the 
prune  d'Ast;  the  Provence  plums  being  most  fleshy,  and  having  always  most 
bloom.  Both  kinds  are,  however,  made  of  these,  and  other  kmds  of  plums, 
in  various  parts  of  France.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe  enough 
to  fiJI  fit>m  the  trees  on  their  being  slightly  shaken.  They  are  then  laid  se- 
paratdly  on  frames,  or  sieves,  made  of  wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for 
several  days  to  the  sun,  till  they  become  as  soft  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this 
is  the  case,  they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  left  there  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven  being  slightly  re- 
heated, thcr^  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather  warmer  than  it  was  before. 
Hie  next  (toy  they  are  again  taken  out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the 
sieves.  The  oven  is  heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  thi^  time,  when  the 
oven  is  one  fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  the  second  time.  After  remain* 
ing  twenty-four  hours,  tliey  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  get  quite  cold.  They 
are  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  performed  by  turning  the  stone  in 
the  plum,  without  breaking  the  skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger.    They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  which  are 
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placed  in  an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  been  just  drawn.  The  door  of 
the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are  stopped  round  it  with  clay,  or  dry 
grass.  An  hour  afterwards,  the  plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  ajgain 
shut,  with  a  cop  of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.  When  the  water  is  so 
warm  as  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again  placed  in 
the  oven,  and  led  there  £br  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  operation  is  finished, 
and  they  are  put  loosely  into  small,  long,  and  rather  deep  boxes,  for  sale. 
The  common  sorts  are  gathered  by  shaking  the  trees ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for 
making  French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  without 
touching  the  fi*uit ;  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed  of  vine  leaves  in  a  basket.  When 
the  baskets  are  £Uled,  without  the  plums  touching  each  other,  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  finiit-room,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air ;  after  which  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for  the  otners ; 
and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on  the  fruit,  even  when  quite  dry. 

Zwetichen  Waiter  and  Raki,  Both  these  liquors  closely  resemble  kirsch- 
wasser;  and  the  former  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Raki  is  made  in 
Huncary,  by  fermenting  apples  ground  or  crushed  with  bruised  plums,  and 
disdfiing  the  liquor.  The  spirit  produced  is  said  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and,  though  not  quite  so  strong,  much  more  wholesome  than  brandv. 
In  the  south  of  France,  an  excellent  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  bruised  pulp 
and  kernels  of  plums,  fermented  with  honey  and  flour,  by  distillation  in  the 
usual  manner. 

SoUy  SUuationy  Propagation^  S^c.  The  plum  prefers  a  free  loamy  soil,  some- 
what calcareous,  and  a  situation  open  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  ornamental 
and  fruit-bearing  kinds  are  almost  mvariably propagated  by  grafting  or  budding ; 
and  this  is  generally  performed  on  stocks  oi  the  muscle,  St.  Julien,  or  any  of 
the  free-growing-plums ;  or  on  the  Mirabelle  plum,  when  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  form  dwarfs.  The  stocks  may  either  be  raised  from  seeds,  treated  as 
recommended  for  those  of  the  sloe,  or  fi'om  layers.  Plants  are  obtained,  by 
the  latter  mode,  in  a  very  simple  and  expeditious  manner.  The  shoots  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  have  risen  from  the  stools,  are  pegged  down  to  the 
ground  <juite  flat,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  i/vith  soil.  The  entire 
shoot  bemg  thus  covered  and  kept  moist,  there  is  an  equal  stimulus  applied 
to  all  the  buds  on  it ;  each  of  which  produces  a  vertical  shoot,  a  foot  or  two 
in  length,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  season ;  and  each  of  these  shoots,  when 
taken  ofi^  in  the  November  following,  is  found  to  have  abundance  of  roots. 
The  branches  which  were  laid  down  to  produce  these  shoots  are  then  cut 
off  close  to  the  stool ;  and  the  shoots  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  stool, 
during  summer,  are,  during  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  laid  down  in  their  turn, 
as  above  described.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  Goldworth  and  other  nur- 
series, where  stocks  are  raised  in  immense  quantities  to  supply  the  general 
demand  of  the  trade. 

•  4.  P,  ca'ndicans  Balb,    The  whitish-Zeflwrf  Plum  Tree. 

404  Uentification.     Balb.  Cat  Tftur.,  18ia  p.  62. ;  ?  Willd.  Enum.  SuiipL,  p.  52. ; 

Dea   Prod.,  2.  p.  533.;  Doni  Biill., 2.  pi  498. 
Engraving,    Our  Jl^  401  405. 

405 
Spec.  Char,,  ^c.    Branches  pubescent. 

Flowers  2  or  3  together,  upon  short 
pubescent  peduncles.     Calyx  bell- 
shaped.       Xeaves    broadly   ovate, 
'    whitish  beneath.     Stipules  of  the   a^     ^??WI^*    '^ 
length  of  the  petiole,  very  narrow,  1 1      /  l^P5\      A 
and  cut  in  a  toothed  manner.  (Dec.   Cl^.^^    i  ^i 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  532.)   A  shrub,  growing  * 

to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8ft.;  in- 
troduced in  1820,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April. 
It  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native. 
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m  5.  P.  CocoMfLLA  Tenore.    The  CocomiUa  Plum  Tree. 

IWirtjffinffciM     TVnora  Prod.  Sap^,  S.  ik67. ;  Cat.,  1819,  ik4&  ;  Dm.  FNd ,  t.  pi  6S1 ;  DM**  MUL, 

8.  PL  468. 

iSJptfc.  C%ar.,  4'<^.  Flowers  upoD  short  peduncles,  in  pairs.  LeftTcs  obovate» 
crenulate,  glabrous  on  both  suHaces ;  the  crenatures  danded.  Fruit  orate- 
oblong,  wim  a  small  point,  yellow,  ?  bitter  or  ?  add.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  533.) 
A  shrub,  a  native  or  Calabria,  in  hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.  or  3  ft^  and  produces  its  white  flowers  in  ApriL  It  was  introduced  in 
1824.  The  berk  is  febrifugal,  and,  in  Calabria,  is  considered  to  be  a  spe- 
cific for  the  cure  of  the  pestilential  fevers  common  in  that  country. 

m  6.  P.  MAEi^TiMA  Wangenhem.    Thesea-side^iiAdU^  Plum  Tree. 


T^miDec.  PfS.  2.  p.  533. ;  Doo'i  Mia.  2.  PC «. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  serrate.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Fruit 
small,  round,  sweet,  dark  blue.  (Dec.  Prod.,iL  p.  533. V  A  shrub,  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  sandy  soils,  on  the  sea  coast,  nrom  New  Jersey  to 
Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  Introduced  in  1818, 
and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April  and  May.  In  its  native  country, 
these  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  dark  purple,  and, 
according  to  Pursh,  very  ^ood  to  eat.  There  are  plants  in  some  of  the 
principal  European  nurseries;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  of  them  having 
yet  ripened  fruit.  P. acuminata  Mu^.  (FL  Bor.  Amer.^  p.  284.)  is  tbouglit 
by  Pursh  to  be  identical  with  this  species. 

•  7.  P.  pube'scens  Poir.    The  pubescent-Z^^ave^/  Plum  Tree. 

rilfntifrtrt''f^     Polr-  SuppL,  4b  p.  5B4.,  notoCPunb;  Dec  Piod.,  8.  pi  5S& ;  Don*f  Mill.,  2.  p.  4M. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  short  pubescent  petioles,  and  disks  that  are 
slightly  pubescent,  ovate,  thickish,  rounded,  or  shortly  acuminate  and  un- 
equally toothed.  Flowers  mostly  solitary  and  nearly  sessile.  Fruit  oval. 
{Dec.  Prod.,n.  p.  533.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3ft.,  and 
producing  its  white  flowers  in  May.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
since  1818;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

•  8.  P  P.  dtvarica'ta  Led.  The  divaricate  (  ?  -Iranched)  Plum  Tree. 
MnUifieatian.  Ledefo.  Ind.  Hart  Dorpc,  SuppL  iSM,  ^  6. ;  Dml  Prod.,  SL  ^  534. ;  Don*t  IfilL,  & 
^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  spineless.  Leaves  with  glandless  petioles,  and 
disks  oblong-elliptical,  tapered  to  both  ends,  concave  above,  serrate,  gla- 
brous,  with  the  midrib  bearded  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  very  numerous. 
Calyx  reflexed.  Fruit  elliptical,  yellow.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  534.)  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  on  Caucasus,  and  producing  its 
numerous  white  flowers  in  April.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
since  1820;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Frunus* 

Meyer  (rir*.  PJi.,  p.  186. ;  /)«••«  MOL,  a  pi  5M.)  U  dctcribed  as  »  uiwmed  chnib, 
'     *  .._".. _'^.-»v — .._  ^. .._*!_  .w — u.  .^-......i    -»^  .i*k  «»»»».  in  umbels;  the 


P.  miencdrpa  Meyer  {Firg.  PA,  P^  1«- ;  ^<»'«  MOL,  a  pi  ew.) »»  actcnoea  as  an  uiu 
with  leares  gUbrous,  conduplicate,  ovate.eniptlc,  sharpfy  serrated,  and  with  flowers  in    _    ^ . 
drupe  and  the  nut  oblpoff.    It  Is  a  natlva  of  CaHcasus,  on  Mount  BechTaraak ;  but  has  not  yet  bacn 

'"?A»is«/i«*Thunb.  (Fl.  Jan.,  303.,  and  Don'*  Aftt/.,  2.  p.  498.J  has  the  branches  unarmed,  and  the 
p«din3«s3Kiry.  Thi  learw  ire  olate  and  serrated,  villous  aboire,  and,  as  well  as  the  P«tl«lea,  Iol 
Mtoso  beneath.  The  flowen  are  white,  and  the  <lnjpe  the  siie  of  a  pea.  A  shrub,  tnm  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
in  lieiEht.  a  native  of  Japan,  not  yet  introduced.  _...«..»..  ^ 

VdBSiiA  Blum.  {JigeL\  p.  li04 ;  Don*»  MOL,  8.  p.  SCM.)  Leaves  S?°«' ■fl™'"**1?'  'S™^ 
with  two  glands  at  the  bMe^  and  unequaUy  serrulated.  Flowers  in  umbellate ftsdcles.  Fruit  rouad, 
and  of  a  yellowish  red.    A  tree,  a  native  of  China,  not  yet  introduced. 

Otker  iaeciei  The  genus  Prtmus  L.  formerly  included  one  or  two  speeies  now  united  with  At. 
m^^  7^^.  and  a  number  which  have  been  separated  from  H,  and  formed  into  the  genus  C^raaus 
J«tf  In  conseauence  of  thU,  there  appears  to  us  considerable  cixifusion  among  the  species  of  these 
KtM  Kenera  •  and  we  think  it  likely,  that,  when  the  fhiit  of  all  the  sorto  has  been  seen,  some  of  them 
will  berestored  to  i»rftnas.  Among  these,  we  think,  will  be  Ckasus  nigra  Lok.,  which,  in  the  flowers, 
leav^  eokmr  of  the  wood,  and  general  habit  of  toe  plant,  asshown  in  the  pUnU  beanng  tiiis  name  m 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  raricty  of  the  common  plum ;  or  of  that 
foim  of  it  known  as  Pthtim  maritima,  wbicb,  with  some  otben  cnnmcrated  above^  we  caMuA  bni« 
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ouneWes  to  oontldCT  m  dkttnct  fpede*.  Niimanotu  as  are  th«  cultiTated  ArulUseariog  Tarietlct  of 
Che  oommoo  plum,  it  la  dear  that  thej  ml^t  te  iocreaaed  ad  HdMtmm  s  and  it  it  alio  highly  pro. 
bable,  that  numerotta  Tarietlca,  with  (hiiU  totally  different  from  tnoae  ef  tne  original  specica,  might 
be  procured  br  culdTatiiiff  the  North  American  specica,  P.  roarftima  and  P.  pub^icens }  if,  indeed, 
thcee  are  anything  more  Uum  rarietlea  of  P.  dom£ttica.  There  are  two  forma,  which  every  deacrip- 
tioD  of  tree  geema  capable  of  aporting  into,  which  are  yet  wanting  in  the  genua  Prdnua,  as  at  present 
limited ;  the  one  is  with  branches  pendent,  and  the  other  with  branches  erect  and  faatiglate.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  endless  number  of  hybrids,  varying  in  their  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fhtit, 
might  be  produced  by  fecundating  the  Uosaoms  of  the  plum  with  the  pollen  of  the  abnood,  the  peach, 
the  apriot^  and  the  cherry }  and»  though  some  may  be  disposed  to  assign  little  value  to  these  kinds 
of  productions,  yet  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  almost  all  the  cultivated  planU  of  most  value  to 
num  have  been  produced  by  some  kind  of  artificial  process.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  thereftnre, 
ought  never  to  be  discouniacd.  What  culture  has  done  we  know ;  but  what  it  may  yet  aoconpUah 
is  concealed  in  the  womb  or  time. 

Genus  V. 


CE'RASUS  Juu.    The  Cherry.    Lin,  Sytt,  Icosdndria  Monog^uia. 

IdaU^fUalttM.    JuBS.  Gen.,  SM. ;  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4  p.  479. ;  Prod.,  8.  p.  636. :  Don's  ICilL.  SL  a  504. 
^noii^met.    C^rasus  and  Lauroc^rasus  Towm.\  JPrtous  so.  Lh^ :  CerUier,  Pr.  j  Kirsclie,  Ger. 
DerivaUan.    From  Cerant,  the  ancient  name  of  a  town  of  Pontus  in  Asia,  whence  the  cultivated 
cherry  was  first  brought  to  Rome,  by  Lucullus,a  Roman  General,  68  b.  c. 

Detcription^  ^c.  Trees  and  shrubs,  almost  all  decidaous,  with  smooth  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  white  flowers ;  and,  generally,  with  light-coloured  bark ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated 
for  their  fruit,  and  the  others  as  ornamental.  In  British  nurseries,  they  are 
genoidly  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  C^rasus  sylvestcis :  they 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry;  and  the  pnce  in  European 
and  American  nurseries  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  of  common 
fruit  trees.  There  is  much  confusion  in  all  the  species,  more  particularly  as 
resards  those  which  are  natives  of  North  America;  and  which,  as  Dr.  Hooker 
judiciously  observes,  can  only  be  **  removed  by  carefully  studyine  the  plants 
m  a  living  state,  both  during  the  season  of  the  blossom  and  that  of  the  truit." 
{Fl.  Bar.  Amer./i.  p.  167.) 

§  i.  Cerasdphora  Dec.     Tlie  Ckerry-bearing  Kinds. 

Sect,  Char,    Flowers  produced  from  buds  upon  shoots  not  of  the  same  year ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  disposed  umbellately.    Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Speciet  citUwatedfor  their  Fruit, 

The  Cherries  cuUioated  in  Gardens,  according  to  Linnaeus  (L.  Pat,  in  J^.  PL, 
and  L.  FU.  in  Mant.)  and  almost  all  botanists  to  the  time  of  De  Candolle, 
have  been  referred  to  Pri^nus  ivium  L,  and  i^Qnus  C6rasus  L.  (both,  in 
our  opinion,  onlv  varied  forms  of  one  species) ;  the  former  being  the  m^risier  of 
the  French,  and  corresponding  with  the  small  wild  black  bitter  cherry  of  the 
Enelish  (the  C,  sylv^tris  of  lUy) ;  and  the  latter  the  cerisier  of  the  French, 
and  corresponding  with  the  common  red  sour  chen^  of  the  English  (the  C. 
vulgaris  of  Miller).  To  these  two  species  De  Candolle,  in  the  Flmv  Franfmse, 
has  added  two  others :  Cerasus  Juliana,  which  he  considers  as  including  the  gui- 
gniers ;  and  C^rasus  dur&cina,  under  which  he  includes  the  bigarreaus,  or  bard 
cherries.  Under  each  of  these  four  species,  Seringe,  in  De  CandoUe's  Pro* 
dromus,  has  arransed  a  number  of  varieties,  with  ddinitions  to  each  group; 
but,  as  neither  the  species  nor  the  groups  appear  to  us  distinct,  we  have 
adopted  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  article  on  CS^rasus  in  the  Nom>eau 
Du  Hamel,  as  much  more  simple  and  satis&ctory ;  and  have  referred  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  to  the  same  species  as  Linnaeus;  substituting  for  Priknus 
avium  L.,  C(6rasus  sylv^stris,  the  synon.  of  Ray ;  and  for  Priknus  Cerasus  L,, 
Census  vulgiiris,  already  used  to  designate  the  same  species  in  Mill.  Diet.,  and 
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by  Loiaeleiir  in  the  Kouveau  Du  Hamel,  We  shall  slighdy  notice  the  groups 
iDcioded  in  the  Kotneau  Du  Hamet^  under  each  species;  we  shall  aftarwards 
gt?e  a  list  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural SodetVs  Garden,  of  the  kinds  of  both  species  which  he  thinks  most 
deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees ;  and  our  description,  history,  &c^  will 
comprehend  both  species,  and  the  races  and  yariettes  belonging  to  them. 
The  arrangement  ot  the  varices,  and  general  culture  of  the  cherry  in  the 
kitdien-garden  and  orchard,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  EncfdoptuSa  of 
Gardemng;  and,  in  a  more  condensed  form,  in  our  Stiburbam  Gardener, 

f  1.  C.  sTLTB^sTKis  Bauk.  and  iZo^.    The  wild  bladc-firuUed  Cherry  T^ree. 

Afrljlarttoi.  Bnih.  Hist,  LL&atta;  Bay  Hift.]5mi  Pfen.8yii.ft^36L 
^nmmmn  amd  Garden  Nmme$.  C  Mum  Mtmek  Metk.,  678.,  Dee.  Ft  >V.,  Na  Sm^  Dec  Fred,. 
£pL»S.,  Lci$.mN.DuBatm.,5.pLW.,Dem*»MilL,2.9LS05.i  C  Dlsra  iOUL  D*A,  No.  ft.  Ml  of 
Ak,  Ger.  Xm.,1505.  ;  Prikniu  itviuin  lim  ^.,  OOi ;  P.  iivlum  var.  •  uid  A  troid.  Bamm^  ed.  SL 
aSOa. : P. nigtiacoe^mdP. ▼Aria Skr.  BeOr.,!.  p.  lSS,l£7.s  6e«if  Bigarraw,  Corone,  Corooo,  Sadl 
Back.  BlwA  Ucrtfoniahire.  Black  Heart,  Black  Maanrd,  tbe  Merry  Treeoftiie  ChetkiiepBauiili. 
the  Mernea  In  Soflblk  -,  ll^riaicr,  Menicfratae  Boiie^  Ouignler,  Bigarreautte,  Henonteff,  ^. ; 
SQaae  Kixaciie,  €fer. 
Dermatkm.  TbUcherryiacaUedCofoac^or  Cocooi^inaoaMpaTCaorEi«laiid,lhNn60fM^aennr,iB 
refavnce  toiu  MaekneM.   MerrylVeeand  Mcrvlaa  areevidently  oomiptioiisor  thefnHtflffriticri 


and  Mteiaaer  ia  aald  to  be  deriTed  fttmi  the  wonia  mmire,  bitter,  and  crrte,  cborry.  Bifaman  ia 
derived  bombigarr^e  nextj-ooiound,  becauae  thechcrriea known  by  thia  name ai« generally  oTtwo 
coloiin,  y^low  and  red ;  and  Heanmier  ia  from  the  French  word  ketmrne,  a  hdnct,  from  the 
•hapeoftheftvit 

Spec.  Ckar^  ^c.  Branches  vigorous  and  divaricate;  the  buds  from  which  the 
fruits  are  produced,  oblong-acute.  Flowers  in  umbel*like  groups,  sessile, 
not  numerous.  L^yes  o^-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  somewhat  pen- 
dent, sli^tly  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  at 
the  baae.  {Dec.  Prod^  and  Nouoeau  Du  Hamel.)  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
a  very  deq>  darii  red,  or  black;  the  flesh  is  of  the  same  colour,  small  in 
quanti^,  austere  and  Htter  before  it  comes  to  maturi^,  and  insi^  when 
the  frmt  is  perfectly  ripe.  The  nut  is  oval  or  orate,  bke  the  fruit,  firmly 
adhering  to  the  flesh,  and  verr  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
The  juice  ia  mostly  coloured ;  and  the  skm  does  not  separate  from  the 
flesh.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  found  in  woods  and  hed^ ;  very  dwarf 
in  unfavourable  soils  and  climates,  but  srowing  to  the  heichtof  40f^.  or 
50  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  dr^  fertile  soils.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  April, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  or  July.  Under  this  species  are  includea,  in 
the  Novoeau  Du  Hamely  the  followmg  races  or  groups :  — 

1.  MerinerMy  or  Merriei,  with  black  or  yeUow  fruit 

2.  Guigmerst  or  Geant  (C.  Juli^uui  Dec.),  with  red  or  black  fruit,  eariy  or 
late,  and  including  the  tobacco-leavedguignier,  or  gean,  of  4  to  the  pound 
(the  C.  decura^a  of  Delauny). 

3.  Ueaumierg,  the  HehneUihaped  Cherriet,  (C.  Juliana  var.  hemmndna  Dec.) 
somewhat  resembling  the  bigarreau,  but  with  less  firm  flesh. 

Variety  of  this  race  utedjbr  ornamental  purposei. 
I  C.  i.  durdcma  2  jtorepleno  Hort.,  the  double^lowered  wild  hlack 
Cherry  ;  M^risier  a  Fleurs  doubles,  or  M^risier  Kenunculier,  Fr.;  is  a 
very  beautiful  variety,  known,  in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  the  double  French  white.  The  tree  there,  in 
1835,  was  upwards  of  20  f^  high,  afler  having  been  10  years  planted. 

4.  Bigarreautiersy  the  Bigarreau,  or  hard'flethed  Cherries,  (C.  dur&cina  Dee^ 
with  white,  flesh-coloured,  and  black  fruit,  generally  heart-shaped. 

Y  2.  C.  vuLOA^Ris  Mill.    The  common  Cherry  Tree. 

IdeaiMeatitm.    MiU.  Diet,  Na  1. j  N.  Du  Ham., &  pu  la 

Snammee  ami  Garden  Names.  PriMtu  (Xntm  Lin.  ap.,  SIS. ;  C.  hort^naia  Pert.  S^n.  SL  pi  M ;  C. 
^Imidna  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  48S.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  556L,  Don*!  Hill.,  2.  ^  £07. j  P.  auattea  and  P. 
kchdm  Ekrk.  Beitr.,  7.  pu  129.  and  1X>. ;  Cherry,  KcntUh  or  Flemiah  Cherry,  HordhH  May  Duke : 
CeriK  de  Montmorency,  Ceriie  de  Paris,  Cerlae  k  FniiU  rooda,  Ceriaier  du  Noid,  Cerialer,  and 
Griottier  in  aome  provincea,  Fr. ;  aaurc  Kir«:he,  Ger. 

Derinaiian.  Capnmiina  it  said  to  be  derived  from  capnm,the  hautbob  strawberry,  probably  ftom  this 
cherry  possessing  so  much  more  flavour  than  C.  sylv^siris.  Horello  is  either  from  morel  [.MoreMla 
eacuKota),  the  flesh  being  of  the  same  consistency  as  the  flesh  of  that  flingus ;  or,  perhaps, 
from  the  French  word  tnorelle,  a  female  negro.    May  Duke  is  a  corruption  of  Jtf«Uoc,  the  province 
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of  France  where  the  variety  ii  supposed  to  have  been  originated.     Griottier  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived  from  aigreur,  sourness,  or  shaipness,  and  applied  to  this  cherry  fVom  the  addity  of  its  ftuit. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Tree  small,  branches  spreading.  Flowers  in  subsessile 
umbels,  not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrous.  The 
jflowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  C,  svlvestris.  The  fruit  is  round,  melting, 
full  of  a  watery  sap,  more  or  less  navoured,  and  almost  always  sensibly 
acid.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  commonly  red,  but,  in  the  numerous  varieties 
in  cultivation,  passine  into  all  the  shades  between  that  colour  and  dark 
purple  or  black,  l^e  skin  of  all  the  varieties  of  C,  vulgaris  separates 
easily  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  stone ;  while,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  C  sylv^stris,  the  skin  is  more  or  less  adhering  to  the 
flesh,  and  the  flesh  to  the  stone.  (Nouveau  Du  Hamel,y,p,  18.)  This  spe- 
cies forms  a  tree  of  less  magnitude  than  that  of  C.  sylvestris :  it  is  never 
found  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Europe,  and  the  aboriginal  form  is  unknown. 
There  are  numerous  cultivated  varieties,  which  are  classed  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  in  three  groups,  including  in  the  first  of  these 
the  four  following  varieties,  which  we  particularise  on  account  of  their 
being  purely  ornamental. 

Varieiiet, 

%  C.  V,  2  fibre  senupleno  Hort.     7^  ienudauble  common  Cherry, 

^  C.  V.  ^ fibre  pleno  Hort.  77»e  doublefiowered  common  Cherry, — ^AU  the 
stamens  of  this  variety  are  changed  into  petals;  and  the  pistil lum 
into  small  green  leaves,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The 
flower  is  smaller  and  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  double  merisier; 
but,  as  the  tree  does  not  grow  so  high,  and  as  it  can  be  erown  as  a 
shrub^  it  is  suitable  for  planting  in  situations  where  the  other  cannot 
be  introduced.  It  is  commonly  g^n&ei  on  the  Priinus  Mahdleb, 
The  flower  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  on  account 
of  its  central  green  leaves  illustrating  Goethe's  doctrine  of  vegetable 
metamorphoses.  (See  LincU,  Introd,  to  Bot.,  p.  143.) 

J  C.  V.  4  fem'cifldra  Hort  TMe  Peach'blottomed  common  Cilerry. — The  flowers  are  double, 
and  rose-coloured.  This  variety  was  known  to  Bauhin  and  to  Tbumefort,  but  is  at 
present  rare  in  gardens.    We  have  not  seen  it 

X  C.  v.   5  /bSii  variegdtit  Hort.       7^  variegated4ea!oed  common  Cherry, 

The  fruU^aring  varieHeg  are  arranged  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely 
under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Flesh  whitish,  and  more  or  less  acid;  including  the  Montmorency 
cherry. 

3.  Flesh  whitish,  and  only  very  slightly  acid ;  including  the  English 
duke  cherries. 

3.  Flesh  red,  including  the  griottiers,  or  morellos. 

The  Jbllomng  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomi)son,  with  a 
view  of  exemplifying  the  different  forms  which  the  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  cherries  assume,  as  standard  trees :  — 

The  Bigarreau  is  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large  pale  green 
leaves,  and  stout  divergent  branches. 

Buttner^i  Yellow  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  like  the  preceding,  but 
with  golden-coloured  fruit. 

7%^  Kentuh  Cherry  la  a  round-headed  tree,  with  slender  shoots,  some- 
what pendulous. 

The  May  Duke  is  a  middle-sized  or  low  tree,  with  an  erect  fastigiate 
head. 

The  Morello  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spreadine  head,  somewhat  pen- 
dulous ;  most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit ;  uie  latter  ripening  very 
late,  and,  from  not  being  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  birds  as  most  other 
sorts,  hanging  on  the  trees  a  long  time. 

D'Osthehn  is  a  dwarf  weeping  tree,  a  great  bearer. 

General  Detcriptien,  The  cherry  trees  in  cultivation,  whether  in  woods  or 
gardens,  may,  in  point  of  ffeneral  appearance,  be  included  in  three  forms : 
large  trees  with  stout  brandies,  and  snoots  proceeding  from  the  main  stem 
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horizontally,  or  slightly  inclimng  upwards,  and,  when  young  and  vrithout  their 
leaves,  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  gigantic  candelabras,  such  as  the 
geans,  and  many  of  the  heart  cherries ;  fastigiate  trees  of  a  smaller  size, 
such  as  the  dukes ;  and  small  trees  with  weak  wood,  and  branches  divergent 
and  drooping,  such  as  the  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries,  and  the  morellos. 
The  leaves  vary  so  much  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
characterise  the  sorts  by  them ;  but,  in  general,  those  of  the  large  trees  are 
largest,  and  the  lightest  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  slender-branched  trees 
the  smallest,  and  the  darkest  in  colour ;  the  flowers  are  also  largest  on  the 
large  trees.    The  fruits  of  all  the  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  tne  Kentish 
and  the  morello  cherries,  are  eagerly  devoured  by  birds,  from  the  stones  drop- 
ped by  which  in  the  woods,  all  the  varieties  considered  as  wild  have,  pro- 
bably, arisen.    The  distinction  of  two  species,  or  races,  is  of  very  little  use, 
with  reference  to  cherries  as  fruit-bearing  plants;  but,  as  the  wild  sort  is  very 
distinct,  when  found  in  its  native  habitats,  from  the  cherry  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, it  seems  worth  while  to  keep  them  apart,  with  a  view  to  arboriculture 
and  ornamental  planting.    For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  kept  C^rasus  sem- 
perflorens,  C.  Pseudo-Ci§rasus,  C.  serrul^ta,  C,  />er8iciBlia,  and  C  Chamae- 
c^rasus  apart,  though  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties  of  the  same  species  as  the  fruit-bearing  cherries.    The  wild  cherry  is 
much  more  common,  as  a  timber  tree,  in  Scotland,  and  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, than  it  is  in  England.    In  Scotland  and  France,  there  are  two  sorts 
planted  for  their  timber,  the  red-fruited  and  the  black-fruited;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  red-fruited  varietv  has  larger  leaves,  which  are  paler, 
and  more  deeply  serrated  than  the  black-fruited  variety,  and  that  it  grows 
more  rapidly  and  vigorously.    Cook  mentions  that  he  measured  a  wild  cherry 
tree  in  Cashioburv  Wood,  that  was  85  ft.  5  in.  high  {Fore$t  TVeet,  &c.,  Sd.  edit., 
1724,  p.  92.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. Walker  describes  one  at  the  Holm,  ui  Galloway, 
as  being  50  ft.  high,  in  1763.     In  conseauence  of  its  rapid  ^owth,  the  red- 
fruited  variety  ought  to  be  preferred  where  the  object  is  timber,  or  where 
stocks  are  to  be  grown  for  fruit  trees  of  large  size.     As  a  coppice-wood  tree, 
the  stools  push  freely  and  rapidly ;  and,  as  a  timber  tree,  it  will  attain  its  full 
size,  in  ordinary  situations,  m  50  years ;  after  which  it  should  be  cut  down. 
Its  rate  of  growth,  in  the  first  10  years,  will  average,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, 18  in.  a  year. 

Geography,  The  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  indigenous  in  France  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  including  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean islands.  It  b  also  found  in  Russia,  as  far  north  as  55^  or  56^. 
N.  lat. ;  and  it  ripens  fruit  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia,  as  far  as  63^  n.  lat., 
though  it  is  not  indigenous.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
north  and  east  of  Asia.  In  England,  it  is  met  with  in  woods  and  hedges.  It 
grows  on  mountains  to  the  height  of  1600  ft.  in  the  north  of  England;  and 
a  dwarf  variety  abounds  at  Barandam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleaford,  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  there 
is  a  dwarf  variety  indigenous  to  Ross-shire. 

Hisioiy,  All  the  ancient  authors  who  speak  of  the  cherry  agree  in  assign- 
ing to  that  tree  an  Asiatic  origin.  Pliny  states  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Italy 
till  after  the  victory  which  Lucullus  obtained  over  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus,  68  B.  c.  Some  modem  authors,  however,  have  doubted  this,  and 
among  these  are  Ray,  Linnaeus,  and  the  Abb^  Rosier.  According  to  Rosier, 
Lucullus  brought  into  Italy  only  two  superior  varieties  of  cherry ;  the  spe- 
cies which  were  the  origin  of  all  those  now  in  cultivation  being,  before  nis 
time,  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  forests  of  France,  though  their  fruit  was 
neplected  by  the  Romans.  Loiseleur,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  combats 
this  opinion ;  stating  that,  though  the  wild  cherry  is  undoubtedly  indigenous 
to  France,  yet  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  Italy ;  and  that  even^ 
in  France,  only  the  C  sylvdstris,  or  m^risier,  is  found  in  the  forests;  whilp.>clif^>J 
C.  Yulg*^s,  or  cerisier,  is  never  found  in  an  apparently  wild  stat  =-^  *^^ 
country  in  Europe,  except  near  human  habitations.     From  this y 
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concludes  that,  though  the  m^risier  existed  in  France,  it  had  probably  never 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  cultivated  Romans,  as,  even  if  they  had  discovered 
the  tree,  they  would  have  set  little  value  on  its  bitter,  austere,  and  nearly  juice- 
less  fruit ;  and  that,  when  LucuUus  brought  either  C.  vul^bis,  or  some  improved 
variety  of  it,  from  the  country  near  Cerasus,  they  considered  the  fruit  as  new. 
At  all  events,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  before  the  time  of 
Lucullus,  though  afterwards  it  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  HUtortfy  tells  us,.'' In  26  years  after  Lucullus  planted  the  cherry 
tree  in  Italy,  other  lands  had  cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain,  beyond  the 
ocean.**  It  is  curious,  that,  in  Pliny's  enumeration  of  the  sorts  of  cherry  cul- 
tivated in  his  time  (a.  d.  70),  he  mentions  C  dur&cina,  and  C,  Juli^a,  both 
varieties  of  C  sylv^tris.  The  former,  he  says,  are  much  esteemed;  and  '*  the- 
Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant  taste,  but  are  so  tender,  that  they  must  be 
eaten  where  they  are  gathered,  as  they  will  not  endure  carriage."  Plinv 
enumerates  six  other  kinds,  among  which  was  one  with  quite  black  fruit,  which 
was  called  Actia;  and  another  with  very  red  fruit,  which  was  called  Apronia. 
As  Pliny  wrote  above  100  years  after  the  time  of  Lucullus,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  cherries  he  mentions  were  introduced  by 
that  gena^,  or  originated  by  culture  in  Italv,  &c.  At  all  events,  the  tree 
appears  to  have  rapidly  become  a  universal  ftivourite,  and  to  have  spread 
throughout  all  the  Koman  dominions.  At  present,  it  is  extensively  cultivate, 
as  a  fruit  tree,  throughout  the  temperate  r^ons  of  the  globe;  but  it  does  not 
thrive  in  tropical  clunates,  and  even  attains  a  larger  size  in  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe  than  it  does  in  the  south. 

In  Britain,  the  testimony  of  most  authors  confirms  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  the  tree,  or,  at  least,  the  cultivated  cherry,  was  introduced  by  the  Romans ; 
and  tradition  says  that  the  first  cherry  orchards  were  planted  in  Kent ;  a 
circumstance  which  seems  confirmed  by  the  celebrity  wnich  has  been  long 
maintained  by  that  county  for  its  cherries.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
cherries  introduced  by  the  Romans  were  lost  during  the  period  that  the 
country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  till  they  were  reintroduced 
by  Richard  Harris,  gardener  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  brought  them  from  Flan- 
ders, and  planted  them  at  Sittingboume,  in  Kent.  The  incorrectness  of  this 
story  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact  that  Lydgate,  who  wrote  in  1415  (during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.),  speaks  of  cherries  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal^  published  in  1597,  figures  a  double  and 
semidouble  variety  of  cherry ;  and,  of  the  firuit-bearing  kinds,  says  diat  there 
were  numerous  varieties.  Among  others,  he  particularly  mentions  the  black 
wild  cherry,  the  fruit  of  which  was  unwholesome,  and  had  "  an  harsh  and 
unpleasant  taste;"  and  ''the  Flanders,  or  Kentish,  cherries,"  of  which  he 
says,  that,  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  they  "  have  a  better  juice,  but  watery, 
cold,  and  moist."  Gerard  also  speaLs  of  the  morello,  or  morel,  which  he 
calls  a  French  cherry.  In  the  survey  and  valuation,  made  in  1649,  of  the  manor 
and  mansion  belonging  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L,  at  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey,  previously  to  its  sale  duriagthe  Commonwealth,  it  appears 
that  there  were  upwards  of  200  cherry  trees  in  the  gardens.  (Archieofagia, 
vol.  X.  p.  399.)  From  this  period  to  the  present  day,  cherries  have  been  in 
great  request,  both  as  shrubbery  and  orchard  trees. 

In  France,  the  cherry  is  highly  prized,  as  supplying  food  to  the  poor;  and  a 
law  was  passed,  so  long  aco  as  1669;  commanding  the  preservation  of  all 
cherry  trees  in  the  royal  forests.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
forests  became  so  full  of  fruit  trees,  that  there  was  no  longer  room  for  the 
underwood ;  when,  as  usual,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  all  the  fruit  trees 
were  cut  down,  except  such  young  ones  as  were  included  among  the  number 
of  standard  saplings  required  by  the  law  to  be  left  to  secure  a  supply  of  timbor. 
This  measure,  Bosc  remarks,  was  a  ^eat  calamity  for  the  poor,  who,  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  lived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  produce 
of  the  merisier.  Soup  made  of  the  fruit,  with  a  little  bread,  and  a  little  butter, 
was  the  common  nourishment  of  the  woodcutters  and  the  charco8l4>uniers 
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of  the  forest  during  the  winter.  At  present,  he  says  (writiiw  in  1819),  the 
fruit  is  wanting,  and  they  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  The  few  cbmies 
which  thejr  can  gather  firom  the  remaining  trees  are  eaten  on  the  spot,  or  sold 
to  make  liqueurs. 

Properiiet  and  Utet.  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  is  a  favourite  with  almost 
every  body,  and  especially  with  children.  The  hard-fleshed  kinds  are  con* 
aidered  rather  indigestible  when  eaten  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  sofi^eshed 
torts,  such  as  the  morellos,  are  esteemed  so  whoksoroe  as  to  be  given  in  fevers, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  putridity.  In  France,  the  fruit,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  soil-fleshed  kinds,  is  dried  by  exposing  it  on  boards  to  the  sun, 
or  in  an  oven  moderately  heated.  It  u  also  preserved  in  the  lame  manner 
m  Oermany  and  in  Russia.  Ripe  cherries  are  used  for  making  cherry 
brandy ;  and  preserves,  marmahides,  lozenges,  and  various  other  kinds  of  con- 
fectionery, are  manu&ctured  from  them.  An  oil  is  drawn  from  the  kernels, 
which  is  occasionally  used  for  emulsions,  and  to  mix  in  creams,  sugar-plums, 
&c.,  to  give  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds.  The  distillers  of  Uoueurs  make 
great  use  of  ripe  cherries :  the  spirit  known  as  kirschewasser  is  distilled  from 
them  after  fermentation ;  and  both  a  wine  and  a  vinegar  are  made  by  bruising 
the  fruit  and  the  kernels,  and  allowing  the  mass  to  undergo  the  vmous  fer- 
mentation. The  ratafia  of  Grenoble  is  a  celebrated  liqueur,  which  is  made 
from  a  large  black  oean ;  from  which,  also,  the  best  kirachewasser  is  made. 
Vinegar  is  also  made  from  cherries. 

KwMchwaster.  The  method  of  making  this  cddxrated  spirit  is,  to  take  bruised 
cherries,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  kernels  have  also  been  broken,  and 
to  let  them  remain  in  a  mass  till  the  vinous  fermentation  is  fairly  established ; 
after  which  the  process  of  distillation  is  commenced,  and  contmued  as  lone 
as  the  liquor  comes  over  clear;  or  till  about  a  pint  of  liquor  has  been  obtained 
from  every  20  pints  of  fermented  pulp.  The  kirschwasser  comes  from  the 
still  as  clear  as  the  purest  water;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not  receive 
any  tinge  which  would  lessen  its  value,  it  is  always  kept  in  stone  vessels  or 
bottles.  More  detailed  methods  of  making  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gor- 
dner'9  Magaxmty  vol  iv.  p.  179. ;  and  in  the  same  work,  vol.  viii.  p.  182.  The 
best  kirschwasser  is  made  in  Alsace  in  France,  in  Wirtemberg  m  Germany, 
and  at  Berne  and  fiaale  in  Switzerland.  Any  cherry  will  produce  it,  but, 
as  before  observed,  the  wild  black  gean  is  greatly  preferred. 

Aiaraschmo  is  also  made  from  the  cheiry,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
kirschwasser.  The  kind  of  chenr  preferred  for  this  purpose  is  a  small 
add  finiit,  called  marasca,  which  abounds  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Trieste, 
snd  in  Dalmatia.  That  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  is  considered  the  best.  All  the 
fruit  employed  in  making  the  Dalmatian  maraschino  is  cultivated  within  20 
miles  of  this  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Clyssa,  between  Spalatro  and 
Aimtssa,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  preparation  of  this  uaueur  and  kirschwasser  consists  in  mixing 
the  mass  ot  bruised  cherries  with  honey;  and  honey  or  fine  sugar  is  added  to 
the  spirit  after  it  is  distilled.  The  genuine  maraschino  is  as  difficult  to  be 
met  with  as  genuine  Tokay ;  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  sold  as  such, 
being  nothing  more  than  kirschwasser  mixed  with  water  and  honey,  or  water 
and  sugar.  The  marasca  cherry  has  been  cultivated  in  France  with  a  view 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  liqueur  in  that  country;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
it  may  be  made  just  as  good  from  the  common  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  also 
said,  that,  in  Dalmatia,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  made  use  of  in  order  to  give 
die  peculiar  aroma  which  is  so  much  esteemed  in  the  maraschino;  and  tiiat 
this  pofrime  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  desired,  by  mixing  the  leaves  of 
Cerasus  Mahdlei,  the  perfumed  cherry,  with  the  firuit  of  the  marasca,  or  even 
the  common  gean,  before  distillation. 

Medidnally^  the  fruit  of  the  cherry,  more  especially  of  the  soft-fleshed 
varieties,  is  said  to  be  cephalic  and  aperient.  A  water  distilled  from  the  fruit, 
without  fermenting  it,  and  which,  consequentiy,  contains  no  spirit,  is  employed 
as  antispasmodic ;  and  a  ptisan  from  dried  cherries  boiled  in  water  is  \ery 
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useful  in  catarrhs.  An  iniiisioD  of  the  fruit  in  water  is  said  to  be  very 
diuretic,  and  to  have  been  applied  with  success  in  the  dropsy. 

The  gum  is  said  to  have  the  same  properties  as  gum  Arabic,  though  it 
differs  from  it,  in  not  dissolving  readily  in  water.  According  to  Hasseiauist, 
a  hundred  men  were  kent  alive  during  a  siege,  for  nearly  two  months,  witnout 
any  other  sustenance  tnan  a  little  of  this  gum  taken  occasionally  into  the 
mouth,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  till  it  was  dissolved. 

The  bark  of  the  cherry  is  composed  of  four  layers,  of  which  the  outer  three 
are  formed  of  spiral  fibres,  in  a  transverse  direction ;  while  the  fourth  is  com- 
posed  of  lon^tudinal  fibres.  The  first  and  the  second  of  these  hiyers  are 
nard  and  coriaceous :  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  spongy.  The  two  last 
are  said  to  afford  a  fine  yellow  dye,  and,  in  medicine,  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  cinchona. 

The  leaves  are  said  to  be  greedily  eaten  by  animals  of  every  description;  and, 
as  they  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  are  used,  like  those  of  the  peach,  for 
flavouring  liqueurs,  custards,  &c. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  (C  sylv^tris)  is  firm,  strong,  close-drained,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour.  It  weiehs,  when  green,  611b.  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot;  and 
when  dry,  541b.  15 oz.;  and  it  loses  in  the  process  of  arying  about  a  16tii 
part  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish, 
it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers,  turners,  and  musical  instrument 
makers,  more  particularly  in  France,  where  mahogany  is  much  less  common 
than  in  Britain.  In  order  to  bring  out  its  colour,  and  increase  its  depth  of 
tone,  it  is  steeped  from  24»  to  36  hours  in  lime-water,  and  polished  imme- 
diately after  being  taken  out.  This  process  prevents  the  colour  from  fading 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun;  and  the  wood,  when  so  treated,  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  the  commoner  kinds  of  mahogany.  In  some  parts  of 
France,  where  the  tree  abounds  in  the  forests,  it  is  used  for  common  carpen- 
try purposes ;  and  in  others,  casks  for  wine  are  made  of  it,  which  are  said  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine  kept  in  them.  Where  the  tree  is  treated  as 
coppice,  it  is  found  to  throw  up  strong  straight  shoots,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
make  excellent  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  hoops  for  casks.  As  fire- 
wood, like  that  of  many  other  fruit  trees,  it  will  burn  well  as  soon  as  it  is  cut 
down ;  but,  if  it  is  kept  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  used  as  fuel,  it  will, 
when  laid  on  the  fire,  consume  away  like  tinder,  without  producing  either 
flame  or  heat. 

As  a  trecy  the  wild  cheiry  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  timber,  but  for  the 
food  which  it  supplies  to  birds,  by  increasing  the  number  of  which,  the  insects 
which  attack  trees  of  ever}'  kind  are  materially  kept  under.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  cherry  trees  are  generally  encouraged  in  the  forests  of  France  and 
Belgium:  an  additional  reason,  in  Britain,  is  the  nourishment  which  they 
afford  to  singing  birds,  particularly  to  the  blackbird  and  thrush.  In  all  orna- 
mental plantations,  cherry  trees  are  desirable  on  this  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  most  seasons.  The  mordlo  and  the  Kentish  cherries 
are  desirable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fruit ;  which,  beinff  produced 
in  immense  quantities,  and  not  bein^  eaten  by  birds,  remains  on  3ie  tree  till 
winter,  and  has  an  effect  which  is  singularly  rich  and  ornamental  On  the 
Continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  cherry  is 
much  used  as  a  road-side  tree ;  particidarly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Oer- 
manv,  where  the  apple  and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries,  the 
roaci  passes  for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz  passes  through  such  an  avenue,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  as  we 
have  stated  in  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine^  vol.  iv.,  we  travelled  for  sevenil  days 
through  almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  from  Strasburg  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany,  are  planted  by  the 
desire  of  the  respective  governments,  not  only  for  shading  the  traveller,  but 
in  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian  may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.     All 
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penmisare  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cfaerriei,  on  conditioii  of  not  injarin^  tlie 
trees;  but  the  main  crop  oftbechenries,  when  ripe,  kntliered  by  the  re^)ecthre 
proprietors  <^  the  land  on  which  it  grows:  and,  when  these  are  anzioas  to 
proserre  the  fruit  of  any  particular  tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed ;  that  is,  a 
visp  of  straw  is  tied  in  a  oonspicaous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  vines 
by  the  road  sides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant  here  and  there  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which 
marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches.  Every  one  who  has 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  in  the  fruit  season,  must  have  observed  the  respect 
that  ia  paid  to  these  appropriating  marks;  and  there  u  something  highly 
gratifying  in  this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  of  the 
diffierent  countries,  in  caunng  the  trees  to  be  planted.  It  would  indeed  be 
lamentable^  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  return. 

Tke  double-Jloioered  varieties  are  4>^endid  garden  ornaments;  more  parti- 
cdariy  the  double  French,  which  appears  to  grow  to  a  timber  siie,  and  pro- 
duces Uoasoms  almost  as  large  as  roses.  The  pendulous  shoots  and  Uossoois 
of  the  common  double  cherry  are  also  eminently  beautiful;  and  no  lawn  ought 
to  be  without  a  treeof  each  sort.  They  are  admirable  trees  for  grouping  with 
the  almond,  the  double-blossomed  peach,  the  Chinese  and  other  crab  trees, 
sad  the  scarlet  hawthorn. 

71^  penduloMM^hramched  Cherries  (of  which  there  is  one  variety,  Allcard's 
moreUo,  that  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  bears  excdlent  fruit,  which, 
frtNn  its  agreeable  acidity,  makes  a  most  delicious  jam),  exclusive  of  C  sem- 
perflorens  and  C,  Chamsecerasus,  which  are  pendulous  when  grafted  standard 
nigh,  are  most  ornamental  trees,  planted  singly. 

PoeHaU  and  legendary  AUuthru.  The  cherry  has  always  been  a  fiivourite 
tree  with  poets ;  the  brilliant  red  of  the  fruit,  the  whiteness  and  profusion  of 
the  blossoma,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  affording  abumumt  similes : 
but  the  instances  where  they  occur  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known, 
to  be  suitable  for  ouotation.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Ely,  when  the  cherries 
are  ripe,  numbers  or  people  repair,  on  what  they  call  Cherry  Sunday,  to  the 
cherry  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where,  on  the  payment  of  6J.  each, 
tbqr  are  allowed  to  eat  as  man;|r  cherries  as  they  choose.  A  similar  fete  is 
held  at  Montmorency.  A  festival  is  also  celebrated  annually  at  Hamburg, 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Cherries,  during  which  troops  of  children  parade 
the  street  with  men  boughs,  ornamented  with  cherries.  The  orinnal  of 
this  fete  is  said  to  be  as  follows:  —  In  1432,  when  the  city  of  iLeuiburg 
was  besitted  by  the  Hussites,  one  of  the  citizens  named  Wolf  proposed 
diat  ail  rae  children  in  the  city,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
should  be  clad  in  mourning,  and  sent  as  suppliants  to  the  enemy.  Pro- 
oopiusNasus,  chief  of  the  Hussites,  was  so  much  dioved  by  this  spectacle, 
that  he  not  only  promised  to  spare  the  dt^,  but  regaled  the  young  suppliants 
with  cherries  and  other  fruits ;  and  the  children  returned  crowned  with  leaves, 
shouting  *'  Victory  I",  and  holding  bouebs  laden  with  cherries  in  their  hands. 

Soil  ami  Situation.  The  cherry  will  grow  in  any  soil  not  too  wet,  or  not 
entirely  a  strong  day.  It  will  thrive  better  than  most  others  in  dry,  calca^ 
reoua,  and  sandy  soils;  attaining,  even  on  chalk,  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
over  it,  a  very  large  size.  In  the  District  of  Mame,  in  France,  the  road-side 
trees  are  generally  cherries;  many  of  which  have  trunks  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Du  Hamel  found  cherry  trees  succeed 
on  poor  sandy  soils,  where  other  trees  had  altogether  felled.  Dr.  Walker 
mentions  that  the  cherry  tree  always  decays  whenever  its  roots  extend  to 
water.  The  cherry  tree  will  grow  on  mountains  and  other  elevations,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed  from  its  flourinhing  in  high  northern  latitudes;  but  it  does 
not  attain  a  timber-like  size,  except  in  plains,  or  on  low  hills.  It  stands 
less  in  need  of  shelter  than  any  other  fruit-bauine  tree  whatever,  and  may 
often  be  employed  on  the  margins  of  orchards,  and  for  surrounding  kitchen- 
gardens,  to  form  a  screen  against  high  winds.     Dr.  Withering  observes  that 
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it  thrives  best  when  unmixed  with  other  trees ;  that  it  bears  pruning,  and 
suffers  the  grass  to  grow  under  it.  (Bot,  Arrangcm^  vol.  ii.  p.  456.) 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  common  wild  cherry  (C  s]^lv68tris\  when 
grown  for  stocks  for  grafting  on,  or  for  planting  out  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  is  almost  always  raised  from  seed;  but,  as  the  roots  throw 
up  suckers  in  great  abundance,  these  suckers  might  be  used  as  plants ;  or 
cuttings  of  the  roots  mi^ht  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose;  or  stools  might 
be  formed,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  plum.  (See  p.  690.^  When  plants 
are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
either  sown  immediately  with  the  flesh  on,  incurring  the  risk  of  their  being 
eaten  by  birds  or  vermin,  especially  mice,  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  or, 
what  is  preferable,  they  may  be  mixed  with  four  times  their  bulk  of  sand,  and 
kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  being  turned  over  frequently,  till  the  January  or  Fe- 
bruary following.  They  ma^  then  be  sown  in  beds,  and  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  light  mould.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
seeds  do  not  sprout  while  in  the  heap ;  because,  unlike  the  horsechestnut, 
the  acorn,  ancl  some  other  fruits,  the  cherry  expands  its  cotyledons  at  the 
same  time  that  it  protrudes  its  radicle ;  and  when  both  are  developed  before 
sowing,  the  probability  is,  that  the  germinated  seeds  will  not  live ;  because 
the  cotyledons,  in  sowmg,  are  unavoidably  covered  with  soil,  whereas  nature 
intended  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  light.  The  strongest  plants,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season,  will  be  18  in.  or  more  in  height,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
from  among  the  others,  and  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ;  and,  after  they 
have  stood  there  a  year,  they  may  be  grafted  or  budded. 

Pruning  the  Cherry  Tree,  whether  in  a  young  or  old  state,  ought  always  to 
be  performed  in  the  month  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and  at  no 
other  season ;  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  more  especially  by 
Mr.  Sang,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  record  the  fact,  that,  when 
pruned  in  the  summer  season,  the  trees  are  not  liable  to  gum.  When  pruned 
m  the  winter  season,  or  when  a  large  branch  is  cut  off  any  tree,  or  when  the 
bark  is  injured,  a  flow  of  gum  is  almost  the  certain  consequence,  and  this  is 
almost  as  certainly  the  commencement  of  the  decay  of  the  tree. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  The  cherry  is  not  particularly  liable  to  have  its 
branches  broken  by  high  winds  or  snow  storms ;  but,  as  a  fruit  tree,  its 
branches  are  frequently  broken  by  carelessness  in  those  who  gather  the  fiKiit. 
The  principal  disease  is  the  flowing  of  the  ^m,  which,  when  once  it  has  com- 
menced, wnether  naturally,  or  from  an  accidental  wound,  generally  continues 
till  the  tree  dies :  this  it  does  bv  degrees,  one  branch  or  limb  at  a  time,  its 
decay  being  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  The 
thrush  and  the  blackbird,  it  is  well  known,  feed  on  cherries ;  and  the  wood- 
pecker (Picus  viridis  I^.)  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  picking  holes  in 
the  cherry  tree,  in  search  of  the  larvae  of  insects.  These  holes,  by  admitting 
water,  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  heart-wood  of  the  tree;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  manv  do,  that  the  decay  originates  with  the  woodpecker,  who 
gets  the  credit  of  making  the  holes  out  of  sheer  mischief,  or  for  amusement ; 
the  truth  being,  that  decay  has  commenced,  and  that  he  is  only  in  search  of 
his  food,  which  consists  of  the  larvae  which  have  already  begun  to  eat  the 
wood  of  the  tree. 

Statistici.  The  Urgctt  specimen  of  Ograiiu  •vlT^atrit  that  we  have  beard  of  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  Surre/.  at  Claremont,  where  it  u  60  ft.  blsb.  In  Oloucesterdiire,  on  the  northern  ex. 
tremitj  of  the  CoUwofd  Hills,  on  an  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  85  fL  high,  and  the  trunk  upwards 
of  3  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Suffblk,  at  Withermarsh  Green, "  the  great  cherry  tree  **  is  46  ft.  high ;  the 
girt  of  the  trunk,  at  IS  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  9  ft. }  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  from  north  to 
south,  is  74  ft,  and  ftrom  east  to  west,  62  ft  In  Scotland,  at  Hopeton  House,  70  ft,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40ft,  in  black  sand  on  gravel  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthry  Castle, 
45ft  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S ft, and  of  the  head  56ft:  at  Sanchie,  59ft  high;  at 
"West  Piean,  30ft.  high;  and  in  Bannockburn  Wood,  40ft  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  at  the 
Dollar  Institution,  12  Tears  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  92  yean  planted, 
it  u  35  ft.  high.  —  a  sylv^stris  fibre  pidno,  in  Radnorshire,  at  Maesiaugh  Castle,  is  25  ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  the  diameter  of  which  is  33  ft.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Teddesley 
Park,  this  variety,' 14>  years  planted,  is  17  ft  high  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshire,  at  Kinnwrd  Castle,  a 
double-flowering  cherry,  ISO  years  old,  is  20  ft  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  16  in.,  and  of  the 
head  30  ft. 
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Commercial  Stati$Hc9,  SeecDiiigs  for  stoclu,  fit  for  transplanting,  are  5i. 
per  100 ;  and  grafted  and  budded  plants,  dwarfs,  from  U,  to  Ii.  6</.  each ;  and 
standards  from  2t,  to  2$.  6d,  each.  The  French  white  is  2s,  6d,  for  dwarfs, 
and  5f.  for  standards.  At  BoUwylier,  the  double-flowered  varieties  are  80 
cents  eachy  and  the  fiiiit  trees  from  50  cents  to  2  francs  each. 

B.    Spedtt  cuUivated  as  ornamental  or  curious  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
S  3.  C,  (v.)  sempbrflo'rens  Dec,    The  ever-flowering  Cherry  Tree. 

,and  Prod.,  2.  p.  537. ;  Don*sMtn.,8 

Ekrk.  Beitr.,  7.  £  132. ;   P._fcr6tiiui  Roth  CaUU..  1.  p.  58 ;   the 


UmtyUmtiam.    Dec  FL  Fr.,4.  i>i48L,and  Prod.,2.  P.5S7. ;  Don*s  MilL.flL  dl  I& 
agmiu§m»es.    PrUntu  aemperflorens  Ekrk,  Beitr.,  7.  a  \3SL ;   P.  fcr6tiiui  RotM  6«>mw.,  i.  p.  oo^   mc 
weeping  Cherry,  the  AUtalnts  Cherry ;  Cerue  de  U  Touanint,  Cerbe  de  St  MarUn,  Ceiiie  tardive, 


Pr. 


N.  Du  Ham.,  p.  da  Na  18.  t  5.  C  A ;  and  the  pUte  in  our  Second  Volume 
Spec,  Char,,  4rc,  Branches  drooping.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated.  Flowers  pro- 
truded late  in  the  season,  axillary,  solitary.  Calyx  serrated.  Fruit  globose 
and  red.  Its  native  country  not  known.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  537.)  An 
ornamental  tree,  usually  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  wild  cherry, 
or  gean ;  ^wing  rapidly  for  8  or  10  years,  and  forming  a  round  head,  8  it. 
or  10ft.  hieh,  and  10ft.  or  I2fl.  in  diameter,  with  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  looping  to  the  ground ;  and  flowering  and  fruiting  almost  the 
whole  summer.  It  forms  a  truly  desirable  small  single  tree  for  a  lawn.  A 
spedmen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  50  years  planted,  is  27  ft.  high. 

f  4.  C.  serrula'ta  G,  Don,    The  semilated-Zratv^/  Cherry  Tree. 

UemHfiealkm.    Hort.  Brit,  pu  480. ;  Don*s  Mia,  2.  p.  514. 

^wM^mei.    PrOnufl  lerruttu  Lmdl.  Hort.  Traiu.,  7.  pu  238. ;  the  double  Chinese  Cherry ;  Yung  .To , 

CUmeMc 
Bmgrawingg.    Our;i{f .  406L 

Spec,  Char,  S^c,  Leaves  obovate,  acuminated, 
setaceously  serrulated,  quite  glabrous.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Flowers  in  fascicles.  (Don*s 
MUL,  ii.  p.  514.)  The  flowers  are  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  double,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  the  double  French, 
(p.  693.)  The  tree  is  a  native  of  China,  much 
resembhng  the  common  cherry  tree,  but 
not  of  such  vigorous  growth ;  and  only  the 
double-flowered  variety  of  it  has  been  yet 
introduced.  It  was  brought  to  England  in 
1822,  and  is  singularly  ornamental,  flowering 
in  April.  There  are  several  trees  of  it  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  hig^ ;  but  it  will  probably  grow 
mu^  higher. 

t  5.  C.  Psbu^do-Ce'rasus  Lindl.    The  False  Cherry  Tree. 

UnU^Uaikm.    Hort  Brit.  Na  ISORS. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

PrOnus  PaeOdo-Glruus  Lkidl.  Hort.  Tram.,  6.  p.  SO.  i  P.  panicuUta  Ker  Bod.  Rrg., 


80a,  but  Dot  of  TbuDh. 
Emgrattmgs.    Bot  Reg.,  1 800. ;  and  our/^.  407. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  obovate,  acuminate,  flat,  serrated. 
Flowers  racemose.  Branches  and  peduncles  pubescent. 
Fruit  small,  pale  red,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour,  with 
a  small  smooth  stone.  {Don*s  Mill,,n.  p. 514.)  A  low 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  called  by  the  same 
name  as  C,  semilata.  It  was  introduced  in  1819,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.  The  flowers  are 
produced  before  those  of  any  of  the  other  cherries,  and 
generally  about  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  tree  is  readily  known  from  the  other  cherry 
trees,  even  when  without  its  leaves,  by  its  rough  gibbous 
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joints,  at  which  it  readily  strikes  root ;  and  is,  consequently,  very  easily 
propagated.  It  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Knight,  as  a  fruit  tree;  and  he  finds 
that  it  forces  in  pots  better  than  any  other  variety.  In  the  year  1824, 
a  plant  in  a  pot,  in  the  peach-house  of  the  London  Horticultural  Societ3r's 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  produced  a  crop  of  fruit,  which  ripened  within  50 
days  from  the  time  the  blossoms  opened.  Mr.  Knight  tried  some  ex- 
periments with  this  tree,  in  his  hot-houses  at  Downton  Castle;  where 
ne  found  that,  in  a  hot  moist  climate,  it  put  out  very  numerous  roots 
from  the  bases  of  its  young  branches ;  and  that  it  might  be  very  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  these  branches.  (See  Hort,  T\rans,^  vol.  vii., 
or  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  iii.  p.  182.)  The  tree  is  a  desirable  one  for  small  gar- 
dens, on  account  o(  its  verj^  early  flowering ;  and  should  be  grouped  along 
with  iirmenlaca  siblrica,  which  flowers  a  kttle  before  it,  being  the  earliest 
of  the  apricots  and  plums. 


6.  C.  Chamjece'rasus  Lois. 


The  Ground  Cherry  Tree,  or  Siberian 
Cherry, 


Ident^lcaikm.    LoU.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  89. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  537. ;  Don**  Mill.,  2.  p.  5ia 
StfnoMtmet.     C.  intermMia  Loi».  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.Sa;   Pritnui  intermedia  Poir.  Diet.,  5. 

p.  674  ;  P.  frutiobM  Pall,  according  to  Besser ;  C^ranu  pilimila  C  Bauh.^  according  to  Pall.  Ft. 

Rom.  I  Chamaecirasiu  nruticiMa  Pen.  Sim.,  2.  p.  34. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p  89.  t  5.  f  A ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t  61. ;  and  our /Ig.  408. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  glabrous, 
glossy,  crenate,  bluntish,  rather  coriaceous,  scarcely 
gland^d.  Flowers  in  umbels,  which  are  usually 
on  peduncles,  but  short  ones.  Pedicels  of  the 
fruit  longer  than  the  leaves.  Fruit  round,  reddish 
purple,  very  acid.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  537.)  A 
shrub,  growmg  to  the  neight  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  a  native 
of  Siberia  and  Germany,  introduced  in  1587,  and 
producing  its  white  flowers  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in  August.  It  forms  a  neat  little  narrow-leaved 
bush,  which,  when  grafted  standard  high,  becomes 
a  small  round-headed  tree,  with  drooping  branches, 
at  once  curious  and  ornamental.  It  does  not 
grow  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  C,  sem- 
perfldrens ;  and,  like  it,  it  flowers  and  fruits  during 
great  part  of  the  summer. 

-»  7.  C.  PROSTRATA  Ser,    The  prostrate  Cherry  Tree. 

Ident^leaHon.    Seringe  in  Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  5S8. ;  Don*s  Mill,  8.  p.  514. 

Sifnonymes.    PriinuB  pro«tr&ta  Lab.  PL  Syr.  Dec,  1.  jx  15.,  LoU.  in  N.  Du  Ham,,  5l  p^  1S8. :  Amjg^ 

dalus  indhia  PaU.  FL  Ross.,  1.  p.  13.,  according  to  Lokeleur;  Primus  incima  Steven  in  Mhn,  Soc. 

Mo»q.,  SL  p.  863. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t  5a  f.  £. ;  PalL  FL  Ron.,  1. 1 7.,  according  to  Loiseleur :  Bot  Mag., 

L  13a ;  and  our^.  409. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Decumbent. 
Leaves  ovate,  serrately  cut, 
^landless,  tomentose,  and 
hoary  beneath.  Flowers 
mostly  solitary,  nearly  ses- 
sile. Calyx  tubular.  Fetals 
ovate,  retuse,  rose-coloured. 
Fruit  ovate,  red;  flesh  thin. 
{Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  538.)  A 
prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Candia,  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  of  Si- 
beria. It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  produces  its  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  April  and  May.     There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges*s  arboretum. 

*t  8.  C,  PERsiciPO^LiA  Loi$,    The  Peach-tree-leaved  Cherry  Tree. 

Ideni^lcatioH,    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  9. :  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  537. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  8.  p.  513. 
Synor^ftnes.    Prtiinu  penicifblia  Drif.  Arb.,  2.  p.  805. 
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Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  LeftVM  ovate-UnceoUte,  acumiiMte,  uiimimIW  terrate,  ilabrouc,  with  two  gUndt 
u|MHi  tb«  petiole  Flowers  nuroeroiu,  upon  slender  peaunclM,  and  disposed  umbellatelT.  Pre. 
sumed  to  be  a  native  of  America,  as^it  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  fton  that  ooantry  bjr  Michaux. 


{.Dec.  Frod.^  ii.  p.  5.77.)  A  npidly  growing  tree,  atuining  the  height  of  the  ooronon  wild  cherry, 
and  bearing  so  close  a  reseinblanee  to  it  In  almost  every  respect,  that  it  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  iL  There  are  trees  of  this  kind  of  cherry  in  the  Jardin  das  Plantes  at  Paris,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  a  reddish  brown  smooth  bark,  flowers  about  the  aise  of  those  of  C.  Makdieb^  and  fruit 
about  the  sise  of  peas.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  harder  and  redder  than  that  of  the  common  wild 
cherry.    Aeoording  to  Sweet,  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1818 ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

5f  9.  C,  borea'lis  Michx,    The  North  American  Cherry  Tree. 

Idtmi^iattiim.    Mlchx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1. p.  S86. ;  Lois.  In  N.  Du  Ham..  &  p.  32.  Na  S8. ;  Dec  Plod. 

S.  PL  538. :  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  y.  5ia 
SsfHomgma.    Prtanus  boreUis  Pair.  Diet,  5.  pi  ^4. ;  the  Northern  Choke  Cherry,  Anur. 
Engravifig*.    Michx.  Aitu  Amer.,  a  t.  8.  ^  and  our>i^.  410. 

Spec.  Char,y^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate, 
membranaceous,  glabrous,  denticulate  and 
almost  in  an  eroded  manner :  they  resemble 
those  of  the  common  almond  tree,  but  have 
the  serratures  inflexed,  protuberant,  and  tipped 
with  minute  glandulous  mucros.  Flowers  on 
longish  pedicels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  co- 
rymbose manner.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small ;  ^~^W?L™  ***^ 
its  flesh  red.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  trunk  Gin.  or  8 in.  in  diameter;  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica; and  introduced  into  England  in  1822.  ' 
According  to  Michaux,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
southern  states ;  but  was  principally  observed 
by  him  in  the  district  of  Maine  and  the  state 
of  Vermont,  where  it  is  called  the  small  cherry,  and  the  red  cherry.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  July.  Michaux  states  that  this  cherry  in 
remarkable  for  springing  up  spontaneously  in  all  places  which  have  been 
anciently  cultivated,  and  even  on  those  parts  of  forests  which  have  been 
burned,  either  extensively  by  accident,  or  merely  where  a  fire  has  been 
lighted  by  a  passing  stranger.  In  this  respect,  he  savs  that  it  resembles  the 
paper  birch,  which  has  the  same  peculianty.  Of  all  the  cherries  of  North 
America,  he  observes,  the  C\  borealis  is  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy with  the  cultivated  cherry  of  Europe ;  and  hence  he  considers  it  the 
best  American  stock  for  the  European  cherry.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely  hard  and  fine-grained  ;  but 
the  cherries,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth,  and 
hence  called  choke  cherries.  From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  arboretum,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C. 
sylvestris. 

-*  10.  C.  pu'mila  Michx.    The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

ideniificatum.  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  286. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  31. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p  537. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  &1S. 
Sgnom^met.    jPrOnus  pdmila  Lin.  Mant,.  73.;  Punk  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.^  1.  p.231. ;   C^rasus  glaAca 

Metnch  Metk..  672. ;  Ragouminier,  or  Nega,  or  Menel  du  Canada,  Fr. 
Emgranng.     MUL  Icon.,  t  8a  £  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  upright,  glabrous, 
indistinctly  serrulated,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon  peduncles,  dis- 
posed rather  umbellately.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  537.)  A  low  somewhat  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^nia,  in  low  grounds  and  swamps. 
Introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  May,  whidi  are  succeeded  by  red  and  very  acid  fruit.  It 
forms  a  curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high,  and  is 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  dwarf  sorts,  when  so  grafted.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  C.  depr^ssa.  It  has  been  compared.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  in  its  general  habit,  to  i4m^gdalus  nkna ;  and  such  a 
comparison  is  equally  applicable  to  C  depr^sa.  (FL  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  167.) 
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Jk  11.  C  DEPRE^ssA  Ph.    The  dq)res6ed,  or  prostrate^  Cherry  Tree. 

IdenHfieation.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  dS2. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  n.  538. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ]. 

pi  Iffl. ;  Don*!  Mill..  %.  p.  514. 
9ynotunnes.    C  ptiuiila,  Miehx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S86.,  not  Prdnus  piimila  L. ;  P.  Sutquebknae, 

WiUd.  Enum.,  519.,  Bourn*.,  cd.  S.  p.  286i 

Spec.  Char.f  ^e.  Branches  angled,  depressed,  prostrate.  Leaves  cuneate- 
lanceolate,  sparingly  serrate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
grouped  sessile  umbels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii. 
p.  5S8.^  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  n*oro  Canada  to 
Virginia,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  spreads  its  branches 
very  much,  and  does  not  rise  above  1  h.  from  the  ground.  The  fruit  is 
black,  small,  and  a^eeabl}^  tasted ;  and,  in  America,  is  called  the  sand 
cherry.  Introduced  mto  Britain  in  1805,  and  distinguished  at  sight  from  all 
the  other  species,  not  less  by  its  prostrate  habit,  than  by  its  glaucous  leaves, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  those  of  i4m/^dalus  nana ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  those  of  C.  piimila;  with  whom,  judging 
from  the  plants  under  these  names  in  the  London  gardens,  we  a^ree  in 
thinking  the  species  identical,  notwithstanding  the  different  descriptions 
given  to  the  two  kinds  by  botanists. 

•  12.  C.  PYGMA^A  Loii.    The  pygmy  Cherry  Tree. 

Identificaikm.    Loia.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  pw  32.  and  21. ;  Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  538. ;  Don*a  MiU.,  2.  p.  51S. 
Sf/nonyme.    PrOnus  pjgmae'a  WUld.  Sp.,  2.  p.  993.,  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  231. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  but  tapered  to  the  base,  and  rather 
acute  at  the  tip,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  with  2 
g^nds  at  the  base.  Flowers  of  the  size  of  those  of  P.  spin6s^  dis- 
posed in  sessile  umbels,  a  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  black,  of  the  size  of 
a  laree  pctfi,  a  little  succulent.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  about  4  ft. 
or  5  re.  high,  a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
introduced  in  1823.     It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  fruit  is  very  indifferent. 


S    13.   C.  NIGRA  Loit. 


The  black  Cherry  Tree. 

I  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer., 


411 


Identification.  Loii.  in  N.  Du  H«m.,  5.  p.  32.  No,  22. ;  Sima  Bot  Mag.,  1 1117.  i 

1.  pi  167. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  pi  538. ;  Don'a  Mill,  2.  p.  513. 
Synon^met.    Priinua  niffra  Ait.   Hort.  Kew.,  2d  ed.  3i  p.  193.,  Purtk  Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  L  p.  331. ;  P. 

amcriciLna  Dartingiontn  Amer.  Lye.  N.  H.  qfNew  York. 
Bngramngs.    Bot.  Mag.,  C.  1117. ;  and  our  Jlgt.  411, 412.  412 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  with  2 
glands  upon  the  petiole,  and 
the  disk  ovate-acuminate.  Flow- 
ers in  sessile  umbels,  few  in 
an  umbel.  Calyx  purple;  its 
lobes  obtuse,  and  their  margins 
glanded.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.) 
A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  and  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains  ;  introduced 
in  1773.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May;  and  its  flowers,  from  the  purplish  tinge  of  the  anthers,  have  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  fruit,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  pro- 
duced in  England,  is  described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  as  being  as  large  as  a 
moderate-sized  cherry,  and,  apparently,  red.  The  leaves,  the  wood,  and 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  as  seen  in  the  gardens  about  London,  are 
much  more  those  of  a  plum,  than  those  of  a  cherry.  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  producing  its  blossoms  later  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon plum,  but,  like  it,  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in  other  gardens  near  London, 
which  flower  every  year. 

•  14.  C.  hyema'lis  Michx.    The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 

IdentijUation.    Lol».  In  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  pi  IWi ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  538L ;  Hook.  Y\.  Bor.  Amer.,  I. 

p.  168.  ;  Don 'a  Mill..  2.  pi  514  r-         t 

Symmirtmw.    P.  hyeroilla  affc&r. /7.  jBw.  iiwer.,  1.  p. 281,    Purtk  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,!. ^.^Si.,    EtUot 

Carol,  \.  pi  542. ;  the  black  Choke  Cherry. 
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Spec,  Char^  S^c.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  or  oval,  abruptly  acuminate.  Flowers 
glabrous,  disposed  umbellatdy.  Lobes  of  tbe  calyx  lanceolate.  Fruit 
nearly  ovate,  and  blackish.  (^Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
tbe  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  on  the  western  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina. The  fruit  is  small,  black,  and  extremely  astringent,  but  eatable  in 
winter.  It  is  commonly  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  black  choke  cherry. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1805,  but  is  not  common  in  collections. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  that  this  species  is  unknown  to  him,  and  that  Dr. 
Darlington  thinks  the  P,  h^emMis  of  Elliot  is  the  P.  nim,  of  authors, 
and  his  P.americana:  such  is  the  state  of  confusion  which  exists  among 
dbe  species  of  this  genus.  In  all  probability,  if  all  the  alleged  species  were 
grown  in  the  same  garden,  not  above  half  of  them  would  be  found  distinct. 

m  15.  C.  cnrcASA  Michx,     The  Chicasaw  Cherry  Tree. 

UemHflcatkm,     Michx.  FL  Bor.  AHier.,  ].  p.  S84. ;   Loto  in  N.  Du  Han.,  &  fx  183. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S. 

p.  538. ;  Don**  MilL,  S.  pi  514. 
agmmpma.     PrOnut  chfcan  Pynh  Fi.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  pu  338. ;  P.  iMitltia  FTotf.  Caroi. ;  ChicMaw 

Phim,  in  CaroUna. 

Spec.  Ckar,,  ^c.  Branches  glabrous,  becoming  rather  spiny.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  acute,  or  acuminate.  Flowers  upon  very  short  peduncles,  and  mostly 
in  pairs.  Calyx  glabrous,  its  lobes  very  short.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  small, 
yellow.  (^l)ec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
m  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May;  and  die  flowers 
are  succeeded  b^  a  small,  yellow,  agreeably  tasted  fruit.  According  to 
Michaux,  it  was  introduced  into  the  cultivated  parts  of  North  America  by 
the  Chicasaw  Indians;  and  hence  it  is  common! v  called  the  Chicasaw  plum. 
Pursh  observes  that,  as  it  generally  occurs  where  ancient  Indian  camps 
have  been  formed,  Michaux*s  conjecture  itaay  be  correct.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1806,  and  plants  of  it  are  in  Loddi^*8  arboretum. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  that  a  plant  which  he  received  under  this 
name  appeared  to  him  identical  with  C.  borcalis. 

•  16.  C  pube'scens  Ser,    The  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 

UnHfieatkm.    Seringe  in  Dea  Prod^SL  p.  538. ;  Don*a  Mill.,  S.  p.  514. 

Smion^meM.  PrOnu*  puMwent  Pk.  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  I .  p.  33L }  P.  tphcrocArpa  Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Amer., 
Lpi884.,  notofSwartx. 

Spec,  Ckar^ySfc.  Young  branches  pubescent.  Leaves  with  the  disk  shortly  oval, 
serrulat^,  and  usually  with  2  glands  at  its  base.  Flowers  in  sessile  umbels, 
few  in  an  umbel ;  pedicels  and  calyxes  pubescent.  Fruit  upon  a  short  pedi- 
cel, globose,  brownish  purple,  austere.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  low  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of  lakes.  lu 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  American  species ;  and  they  are 
succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  brownish  purple,  very  astring^^*  ^^  ^^  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1820,  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum. 

5  17.  C  pennsylva'nica  I»m*.    The  Pennsylvanian  Cherry  Tree. 

ideniifieaikm.    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  pi  9. ;  Dec.  Prod., «.  p.  539. ;  Don's  Hill.,  «.  pi  514. 
afmomrmet,     PrCmuB  penmylvinica  L.  Fa.  Suppk,  p.25S.,  Pursh,  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  331.;  P. 

pennsTlvtaica  WOUL  Bourn,  edit  1811,  p.  310.  j  P.  lanoeoHkU  fVUid.  Abb.,  p.  0Ml 
Bngrtnbtg.    WiUd.  Abb.,  p.  840.  t  &  f.  & 

Spec.  Okar.,  ^e.  LesTCs  with  tvo  glands  at  the  base  of  the  disk,  which  is  oblong  .lanceolate,  aru- 
ninate,  and  glabrous:  Flowers  disposed  in  grouped  sessile  umbels,  which  have  something  of  the 
cbarac^  of  panicles.  {Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  539.)  A  native  of  North  America^  found  wild  from  New 
&igland  to  Virginia,  in  woods  and  plantations.  According  to  Pursh,  it  very  much  resembles  the 
common  cherrv.  The  fruit  is  small,  but  agreeable  to  eat  Kr  W.  J.  Hooker  considers  this  sort  aa 
synonymous  with  C.  boreUis  Miehx.,  in  which  he  may  probably  be  correct  We  have,  however, 
upt  them  distinct ;  not  only  because  tbe  whole  genus  appears  in  a  state  of  conflision,  but  because, 
though  C.  pennsylvinica  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1773,  we  have  never  seen  tbe  plant  in 
a  beutby  state,  and,  consequently,  fed  unable  to  give  any  decided  opinion  respecting  it 

A  18.  C.  japo'nica  Zrotff.    The  Japan  Cherry  Tree. 

Identifieatkm.    I/rit.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  8& ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514^ 

.%Mym««.    Prdnus  Japonlca  Tkmnb,  PL  Jap.,  p.  901.,  and  IJndl.  in  Bot.  Beg.,  t  1801. ;  P.  sinensis 

Perg.  EmcA.,  ft  p.  36. 
eUgrawingM.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1801. ;  and  our  figs.  413, 414w 
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4U 


416 


415 


Spec.  Char. ,  4c.    LeavM  omle,  acuminated,  gla. 
brous,  thining.    Peduncles   solitary.    Lobes 
nf  calvx  shorter  than  the  tube.  {Don*s  MiU.t 
iL  p.  514.)    A  shrub,  somewhat  tender,  grow.  K 
ing3ft  or  4  ft.  high,  with  numerous,  slender,  \\v 
purplish  or  brownish  red  twigs,  which  are   vlj, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  pale  blush-co-    \ 
loured  flowers,  fVom  March  to  May.    It  was 
introduced  from  China  about  18^,  or  earlier. 
by  John  Reeves,  Esq.   (Bot.  Beg.,  t  1801.) 
The  figure  in  the  Botanical  Register  is  fhnn 
a  plant  which  was  grown  in  a  green.house; 
and  ours  is  from  one  which  flowered  in  the 
open  garden,  which  will  account  for  the  dif. 
ference  in  their  appearance. 

/  S  mmipUs  Ser.  .fmf  gdalus  pClmiU  Lin.  Mont.,  74.,  Bot.  Mat.,  t  S17&,  and  of 
the  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries ;  and  our  figs.  415,  and  416.  —  Flowers  semi, 
double,  pink  like  those  of  the  species. 

There  are  two  shrubs  in  British  nurseries  often  confounded 
together  under  the  name  of  A  piimila ;  the  one  is  that  now 
described,  which  may  be  known  at  any  season  bv  the  pur. 
plish  or  brownish  red  colour  of  the  bark  of  lU  voung 

shoots  i  and.  in  summer,  by  its  gl2U)rous, 

finely  serrated  leaves,  which  have  a  red- 
dish tinge  on  their  margins,  and  on  the 

midribs.      The  other,  C.   sinensis  de. 

scribed  below,  the  Prftnus  jap6nica  of 

Ker,  and  of  the  Hammersmith  and  other 

nurseries,  may  be  known  in  the  winter 

season  by  the  light  green   or  greyish 

colour  of'^the  bark  of  iu  young  shooU  ; 

by  its  larger,  paler.cok>ured,  and  com. 

paratively    rugose    leaves,    doubly    or 

coarsely  serrated  ;  and  by  its  more  com. 

pact  habit  of  growth.     The  flowers  of 

this  sort  are  also  on  longer  peduncles, 

resembling  those  of  a  cherrvj  while 
thoae  of  C  |ap6nica  mtiltiplrx,  the  ilrof  gdalus  pomila,  or  double  dwarf  almond  of  the 
nurseries,  have  much  shorter  peduncles,  and  are  sometimes  nearly  sessile,  giving  the 
plant  more  the  appearance  of  a  PrOnus  than  that  of  a  (%rasus.  The  C.  jap6nica  mul- 
tiplex has  been  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  under  the  name  of  i4m^gdalus  pikmila, 
since  the  days  of  Bishop  Compton ;  and,  though  it  is  stated  in  books  to  have  been  in- 
troduced fVom  Africa,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  of  Asiatic  origin.  The 
irreat  confusion  which  exUts  respecting  these  two  plants,  in  botanical  works,  has  in- 
duced us  to  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  planU  of  them  that  are  in  the  Hor. 
ticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  In  the  former  garden, 
there  is  at  this  time  (June  10th,  1877)  C^asus  jap6nica  in  its  single  state,  but  not  in 
its  double  state :  the  plant  bearing  the  name  of  C.  jap6nica  fibre  pl*no  being  unques. 
tionably  the  C.  sinensis  described  below,  the  PrOnus  japSnica  of  the  nurseries.  In  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  there  are  some  dosens  of  planu  of  C  jap6nica  multiplex,  there 
called  ylm^gdalus  pitmila,  or  the  double  dwarf  almond,  growing  in  parallel  nursery 
lines,  with  some  dosens  of  planto  of  C.  sin§nsis^  there  called  Priinus  Jap6nica,  or  the 
double  Chinese  almond.  We  have  considered  it  necessarv  to  be  thus  particular,  to 
Justify  us  for  having  deviated  firom  the  Bot  Mag.  and  Bot  Reg. 

A  19.  C,  sine'nsis  G.  Don.    The  Chinese  Cherry. 

Identification.    Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  514. 

&fnonyme.    Priinus  jap6nica  Ker  in  Bot.  Reg.,i,  %l. 

Smgravingt.    Bot  Reg.,  t  27. ;  and  our  fig.  417. 

Spec.  Char. ,  S[c.    Leaves  ovate.lanceolate,  doubly  serrated , 

wrinkled  trom  veins  beneath.  Peduncles  sub-aggrepte. 

(Don's  MHL,  ii.  p.  514.)    There  U  no  single  state  of  this 

species  In  Britain,  but  there  is  a  plant  of  the  double  va- 
riety against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, nuoed  (June,  1836)  C.  jap<Snica  fibre  pldno  j  and,  as 

noticed  under  the  preceding  sort,  there  are  many  plants 

in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  under  the  name  of  P. 

jap6nica,  or  the  double  Chinese  almond.    A  highly  or. 

namenul  shrub,  which,  like  the  preceding  sort,  grows  to 

the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  and  is  profusely  covered  with 

flowers,  which  appear  about  the  end  of  April,  and  con- 
tinue thitMighout  May.    The  plant  it  somewhat  more 

tender  than  C  j.  mdltiplex,  which  is  well  known  in  gar. 

dens  as  a  hardy  border  shrub ;  and,  except  in  favour. 

able  situations,  it  requires  to  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

Flowers  semLdouble,  with  the  peUls  red  on  the  upper 

side,  and  white  on  the  under.    Though   this  and  the 

preceding  sort  are  quite  distinct,  there  is  nothing  in 

that  disUnctness,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  determine  that 

they  are  not  varieties  of  the  same  species.   Plants,  in  the 

Iiondon  nurseries,  of  this  and  the  preceding  sort,  are 

U.  Gi.  each  ;  at  BoUwyller,  I  frauc.    C.  jap6nica,  in  its 

single  sUte,  has  scarcely  yet  been  propagated  for  sale. 
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m  20.  C.  AAu'ciHA  G.  Uom.    The  WillowWlnRm/ Cherry  Tree. 

M^H^rarftw     Don't  Mill ,  2.  b  514 

%Mu^Mra.    Ateiut  «iliciiia  Zmel  lo  Bart  TVmw.  j  CbiBe.Clio.Lae,  or  TUDf.ChoaHLM,  ONmw. 

^pnr.  CiAT.,  ^c.  Flowers  usually  soliury,  slKNter  thao  the  leavet.  LeeYet 
obovate,  acunuDated,  glandularly  semued,  glabrous.  Stipules  subulate, 
glandular,  length  of  the  petiole.  Petiole  glandless.  (Dam*$  MiU.^  ii.  p.  514.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  a  nattfe  of  Chioa,  intro* 
duced  in  1828.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  aod  the  fruit  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  myrobalan  plum.  According  to  O.  Don,  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  C.glanduldaa,  mentioned  below. 

C.  ^PtdeM  bffloHgmg  to  the  preceding  Subdkmon  (B.),  not  yet  miroduced. 

1  C.  Phdshia  HamUt,  (D.  Don  Fl.  Nep.^  p.  239.),  Pkiknus  ferasoides 
D.  Don  (Prod.  FL  yep.,  p.  289. ,-  Don*t  MUL,  n.  p.  605.),  is  a  native  of  Ne- 
psl,  where  it  is  called  phoshia,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  is  a 
tree,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15ft.  or  20  ft. 

t  C.  Paddum  Roxh.  {WalL  PL  Rar.  Asiai.,  b.  p.  37. 1. 143.)  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  fruit  like  that  of  a  common  cherry.  Its  wood  is  considered  very 
usefoL  It  flowers  in  October  and  November ;  and,  in  iu  native  country, 
where  it  is  called  puddum,  it  is  very  abundant. 

m  C.  glandtddta,  A  C.  dtpera,  and  A  C.  mcisa  Lois.,  are  Japan  shrubs,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  described  by  Thunbere ;  and,  after  him,  by  Loiseleur, 
In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel ;  and  in  DofCt  Mui.,  iL  p.  513. 

jt  C.  humiSs  Moris.  (Elench.  Sard.,  p.  17.)  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
habit  of  C.  prostr&ta,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
hoary,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  would  be  a  desirable  introduction. 

$  ii.    Pddi  veri  Sen     The  true  Bird  Cherry  Kinds  of  Cirasus. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  produced  upon  the  shoots  of  the  same  year's  growth 
as  the  flowers ;  the  latter  disposed  racemosely.    Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  of  Bird  Cherry  Treet  already  in  CulOwUion  in  Britam, 
t  21.  C.  Marj^LBB  Mill.  The  Mahaleb,  or  perfumed^  Cherry  Tree. 

/dhtfMcoMMt.    MiU.  Diet..  No.  4. ;  Dec  Fl.  Fr.,  4>  4Sa ;  Prod..  2.  p  5dP. ;  Don't  Mill.,  8.  pi  514. 
^mtomume*.    Prtuau*  MaMleb  h.  8p.,  67&(  Jaoq.  Fl.  Aiutr. ;  Bolt  de  Sainu  Lucie,  or  PTuDier  odo. 


J,  lCBhJtIete.klnc>ie,  Ger. 
Emgnwmn.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5. 1 2. ;  Jaoq.  FL  Auitr.,  t  SS7. ;  and  the  plate  of  Uiia  ipedce  Id  our 
Second  "Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  cordately  ovate,  denticulate,  glanded,  curved. 
Flowers  in  leafy  subcorymbose  racemes.  Fruit  black,  between  ovate  and 
round.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  539.  and  E,  of  PL)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft. 
to  20  ft.,  and  upwards,  flowering  in  Aprfl  and  May.  Introduced  in  1714. 
Varieties.  Besides  one  with  variegated  leaves,  there  are: — 

It  CM.  2  fructu  Jldvo  Uort.  has  yellow  fruit.    There  is  a  plant  of  this 

variety  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
2  C.  M.  3  lattjolium  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 
Descr^Oon^  A  handsome  small  tree,  with  a  white  bark,  and  numerous 
branches.  The  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  apricot,  but 
of  a  paler  green.  The  fruit  in  the  species  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
wild  cherry,  black,  and  very  bitter  to  tne  taste ;  but  greedily  eaten  by  thrushes 
and  blackbirds.  Gerard  describes  the  fruit  as  being  as  hard  as  a  bead  of 
coral,  and  shining.  The  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  are 
powerfuUy  scent^ ;  the  flowers  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  supportable  in  a 
room.  The  tree,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  seldom  found  above  18ft.  or  20  ft. 
high ;  but,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow  to  the  haght  of* 
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25ft.  or  soft.;  averaging  a  rate  of  growth  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  annually  for  the 
first  10  years. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
France,  the  south  of 'Germany,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and 
it  was  found  by  Pallas  in  abundance  on  Mount  Caucasus^  where  it  differed 
firom  the  European  variety  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  coming  out  together, 
and  in  the  leaves  being  more  cordate  and  acuminate.  The  tree  is  very  general 
in  France,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ste.  Lucie,  whence  its  name  of  bois  de  Ste.  Lucie. 
Trees  of  it  are  sometimes  found,  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  trunks  4  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  tree  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  Eneland,  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  but  was  known  long  before,  from 
the  circumstance,  as  Gerard  informs  us,  of  *'  the  cunning  French  perfumers 
making  bracelets,  chains,  and  such  like  trifling  toys,  of  the  firuit,  wnich  they 
send  into  England,  smeared  over  with  some  old  sweet  compound  or  other, 
and  here  sell  unto  our  curious  old  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  for  rare  and  strange 
pome-ambers  [scented  balls],  for  great  sums  of  money."  (Johtiton*s  Gerard,) 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  hard,  brown^  veined, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Its  smell  is  less  powerful,  and  more  agree- 
able, when  it  is  dry,  than  wnen  the  sap  is  in  it.  In  a  drv  state  it  weighs  59  lb. 
4  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers, 
on  account  of  its  fragrance,  hardness,  and  the  fine  polish  which  it  receives ; 
and  it  is  sold  by  them  green,  in  thin  veneers,  because  in  that  state  it  does  not 
crack,  or,  at  least,  the  slits,  or  chinks,  are  less  perceptible.  In  the  Vosges,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Lucie,  a  great  deal  of  this  wood  is 
sold  to  turners,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  and  snuff-boxes. 
In  Lorraine,  the  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the 
C.  Padus ;  and  the  latter,  also  a  handsome  wood,  is  often  sold  for  the  former. 
The  leaves  are  powerfully  fragrant,  more  particularly  when  dried :  they  are 
g'eedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  they  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  game. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  employed  by  perfumers  to  scent  soap.  The  wood 
is  highly  prized  as  fuel,  on  account  of  the  fira^rance  which  it  sends  forth  when 
burning;  on  which  account  it  was  planted,  m  many  parts  of  France,  by  the 
ancient  ilobility,  as  undergrowth,  it  was  also,  for  the  same  reason,  planted 
as  hedges.  One  of  the  principal  uses  in  which  the  plant  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  France  is,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  different  kinds  of  fruit- 
bearing  cherries ;  for  which  it  has  the  advantages  of  growing  on  a  very  poor 
soil;  of  coming  into  sap  15  days  later  than  the  common  wild  cherry,  by 
which  means  the  grafting  season  is  prolonged ;  and,  lastly,  of  dwarfing  the 
plants  grafted  on  it.  In  British  wardens,  it  is  partly  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  principally  as  an  ornaivental  snrub  or  low  tree.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
dwarf  species  of  a  genus  which  will  unite  to  a  tall  robust-growing  species, 
the  mahaleb,  when  grafted  on  the  common  wild  cherry  (C.  sylvestris),  grows 
to  a  larger  tree  than  when  on  its  own  roots. 

Soil,  SittuUion,  S^c,  The  mahaleb  will  grow  in  any  poor  soil  that  is  dry, 
even  in  the  most  arid  sands  and  naked  chalks ;  and,  as  it  forms  a  low  bushy 
tree  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  wind,  it  may  be  planted  in  an  exposed 
situation.  When  young  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  fruit  is  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  preserved  among  sand  till  the  following  spring,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  cherry.  (See  p.  700.)  Seedling  plants  generally  grow 
1ft.  in  length  the  first  year,  and  from  1ft.  to  18  in.  the  second  year.  The 
tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  layers,  by  slips  from  the  stool,  taken  off  with 
a  few  roots  attached,  and  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  from  the  roots. 

SttUittie*.  There  are  trees  of  Cenuus  Mahdieb  at  Sjron,  and  some  other  places  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  London,  upwards  of  90  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Kilkenny,  in  AVoodstock  Paris,  there  is  one 
SSft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a 
tree,  40  years  planted,  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  m.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft. ;  at 
Avranches,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  SO  years  planted,  it  is  85  ft.  high.  In  the  London  nurseries,  seed- 
lings, fk-om  1  ft.  to  S  ft  high,  are  fiO«.  per  hundred  ;  and  large  plants,  f^rom  If  to  U.  6d.  each.  At 
BoUwyller  they  are  50  cents  each. 
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S  t2.  a  Pa'dus  Z>fc.    The  Binl  Cherry  Trm. 

Mntlfifmtlm.    Dw.  FL  Fr..  4.  p.SSa}  Prod..  8.  p.  5991 ;  Don't  IfilL,  8.  &  61& 

igmomfftmeB.    Fr^m  I%A\u  IM.  Sp.,  <I77.,   Mm*.  BHL  Flora,  n.  8Ui,  SMI*  M9t>  Flora,  t.  pu  954, ; 

Blid  Cherry,  Fowl  Cbenyj  Hag-berry,  Seot.i  Ceruler  h  Orappo,  MMiler  ^  Orappes,  Lau. 

rierONitier,  or  Putlet,  fliux  Boia  de  Ste  Xucle,  Fr. ;  Hi«.bicr,  SipediM :  Traubeden  Kincbe,  Ocr. 
A«nuiiVV<    EQK.£ot,t  1983.}  andthepUteoTtbiaipeciciinoarBceoodVotame 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  loBDewhat  acuminate,  thin,  aemi- 

late,  with  the  teeth  rather  spreading.    Racemes  long,  leafy.    Fruit  round, 

bitter.    Wild,  on  hills  and  in  hedges,  in  Europe.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p. ^9.) 

A  low  tree,  indigenous  in  moat  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  as  far  north 

as  Lapland.     Smnge,  in  Dec,  Prod.,  has  charactensed  four  forms  of  this 

species,  as  follows :  •—  * 

1  C.  P.  1  vulgdru  Set.    C.  Fkdus  Dee.  (FL  Fr.,  iv.  p.  580.)  and  Loit. 

(JV.  Du  Sam.,  v.  1. 1.)  •—  This  kind  has  large  flowers  loosdy  disposed 

upon  long  pedicels,  and  black  fruit. 

1^  C.  P.  2pannJiora  8er.  (CBd.  FL  Dan.,  t.  805.)^  This  has  smaller 

flowers,  upon  shorter  pedicels,  which  are  disposed  more  densely; 

and  black  fruit. 

'i  C.  P.  3  ru^ra  Ser. — This  has  red  fruit.    It  is  the  C.  P&dus  fructu 

rtkbro  of  Dec.  and  of  Loiseleur,  in  the  places  cited  above;   and, 

according  to  Aii.  Hort.  Kew.,  2d  ed.  p.  299.,  it  is  the  Ariknus  riibra 

of  Frifltf.i<f*.,237.  t.4.  f2. 

S  C.  P.  4  bradeoia  Ser.  —  This  has  very  numerous  flowers,  and  their 

pedicels  are  attended  by  long  bracteas.      It  is  a  very  beautiful 

variety,  distinguished  by  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  points  of 

the  shoots,  by  which  the  latter  are  bent  down,  both  when  in  blossom 

and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree  a  pendulous 

appearance. 

DetcripHon.  In  a  wild  state,  the  bird  cherry  forms  a  small  tree,  or  laive 
bushy  of  10 fl.  or  12ft.  in  height;  but,  in  good  soil,  and  trained  to  a  sin^e 
stem,  it  will  attain  to  double  Siat  height,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  upwards  oft  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  spreading,  and  covered  with  a  purplish 
bark,  spotted  with  white.  The  leaves  are  finely  serrated,  smooth,  and  some- 
what glaucous ;  and  their  scent,  when  bruised,  resembles  that  of  rue.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  in  copious^  long,  drooping  clusters,  making  an 
elegant  appearance  in  spring,  but  scarcely  lasting  a  fortnight.  The  fruit  is 
small,  black,  austere,  and  bitter,  with  a  large  corrugated  nut.  **  Birds  of 
several  kinds  soon  devour  this  fruit,  which  is  nauseous,  and  probably  dan- 
gerous to  mankind ;  though,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  cherry  laurel,  not  of 
so  deadly  a  (Quality  as  the  essential  oil  or  distilled  water  of  the  leaves." 
(Eng.  Flora,  ii.  p.  354.)  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  attaining  the 
height  of  lOfl.  or  12  f^.  in  5  or  6  years ;  and,  as  it  has  a  loose  head,  and  bears 
pruning,  it  allows  the  grass  to  erow  under  it. 

Geography,  Hutory,  S^c.  The  bird  cherry  is  found  wild  in  woods  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north-west  of  Asia.  It  srows  on  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, in  Russia,  in  Siberia  as  far  as  lat.  62°  n.,  in  Lapland  as  far  as  lat.  70°  n., 
and  in^  Kamtschatka.  It  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in 
many  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  nortn  of  England,  according 
to  Winch,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  1600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  common  as  an  undergrowth,  in  native  woods,  more  particularly 
in  tolerably  dry  soils.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  ([see  p.  17.);  and  seems 
to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Al^tthiolus  on  the  Continent,  and  by  Gerard  in 
Britain.  Gerard  says  that,  in  his  time,  it  grew  wild  in  the  woods  of  Kent« 
where  it  was  used  as  a  stock  to  graft  cherries  on,  more  particularly  the 
Flanders  cherry.     In  Lancashire,  he  says,  it  was  found  in  almost  every  hedge. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  hard  and  yellowish,  and,  in  a  green  state, 
it  has  a  disagreeable  bitter  odour  and  taste ;  whence  the  French  name  puHet, 
from  puer.  It  is  much  sought  after  in  France  by  the  cabinetmakers  and 
turners,  who  increase  the  beauty  of  its  veining  by  sawing  out  the  boards  dia^ 
gonally,  that  is,  obliquely  across  the  trunk,  instead  of  pmllel  with  its  length. 

3  B  4 
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The  fruit,  though  nauseous  to  the  taste  when  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  gives 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  brandy ;  and  is  sometimes  added  to  home-made  wines. 
In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  the  bruised  fruit  is 
fermented,  and  a  powerful  spirit  distilled  from  it.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
bark  is  considered  by  the  Finlanders  as  anttsyphilitic.  Sheep,  goats,  and  swine 
eat  the  leaves :  cows  are  fond  of  them,  but  horses  refuse  them.  {Lm.)  In 
Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the  Cerasus  Padus  is  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and 
few  make  a  finer  appearance  than  it  does,  either  when  in  flower,  in  April  and 
May ;  or  in  August,  when  covered  with  its  pendent  racemes  of  black  tniit.  It 
comes  into  flower  a  little  before  the  ornamental  crab  trees,  and  about  the 
same  time  as  the  5<Srbus  aucupkria  ancf  the  Acer  pl&tanoldei. 

Soiif  SiluaHon,  Propagation^  Sfc,  The  bird  cherry  prefers  a  dry  soil ;  but  it 
will  not  thrive  on  such  poor  ground  as  the  perfumed  cherry.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  situation ;  but,  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  it  requires  the  shelter 
either  of  a  favourable  locality,  or  of  adjoining  trees.  The  species  is  propa^ 
eated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  C  Mahaleh. 
The  red*fruited  variety,  which  is  properly  a  race,  will  frequently  come  true 
from  seed;  as,  doubtless,  will  the  early-flowering  and  late-flowering  varieties, 
which  may  be  observed  in  copse  woods  where  this  tree  abounds.  C,  P, 
bracteosa  i%T.,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  and  one  which  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection,  both  on  account  of  its  large  racemes  of  flowers  and 
its  fruit,  will  most  certainly  be  continued  by  grafUng  or  budding. 

AccidefiU  and  Diteases.  The  leaves  of  the  bird  cherry  seem  to  be  more 
relished  by  the  catermllars  of  moths  and  butterflies,  than  those  of  other 
species  of  the  genus.  This  may  be  observed  where  plants  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  they  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  almost  entirely  denuded  of  leaves,  while  other  species  of  Cerasus  around 
them  have  their  leaves  uninjured.  In  Belgium,  where  the  tree  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  natural  woods,  and  where  the  caterpillars  are  collected  at 
certain  seasons,  in  conformity  with  the  provincial  laws  established  for  the 
preservation  of  forests,  this  tree  is  always  found  much  more  injured  by  them 
than  any  other.  Hence,  a  writer  in  a  Bavarian  agricultural  journal  recom- 
mends planting  in  orchards  one  bird  cherry  in  every  square  of  100  or  200 
yards ;  to  which  tree,  he  says,  all  the  moths  and  butterflies  will  be  attracted, 
and  on  which  they  will  deposit  their  eggs.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
cherry,  be  says,  will  soon  become  hideous,  but  the  fruit  trees  will  be  safe. 
(See  Gard.Mag,^  vol.i.  p.  81.) 

SitUitticM.  The  largest  bird  cherry  tree  that  we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  at 
Sron,  where  it  ia  36  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  11  in.  in  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  14  years 
planted,  it  is  17ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  SO  years  planted,  it  u  ^  ft.  high  In  'Woroesterw 
shire,  at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  it  to  35  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden, 
15  years  planted,  it  is  SS  ft.  high ;  in  Banfikhire,  at  Gordon  CasUe,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  in  Clackmannan, 
shire,  in  the  sarden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  12  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high  ;  in  Perthshire,  at 
Taymouth,  18  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  mentions,  in  hto  Es*ay»  on  Na- 
tural History t  two  has-berries  growing  together  in  the  parterre  below  the  terrace  at  Drumlanrig,  in 
Nithsdale,  in  1773.  They  were  then  about  70  years  old, about  40  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  of  the  larigest 
measured  8  ft.  in  circumference.  The  trees  were  at  that  time  vigorous ;  but,  on  our  sending  to  en. 
quire  after  them  in  1834,  we  ft>und  they  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  time  when  they  fell,  or  were 
cut  down,  was  unknown.    In  Forfkrshire,  at  Kjnnordy,  there  are  some.large  specimens. 

It  23.  C.  virginia'na  Michx.    The  Virginian  Bird  Cherry  Tr^. 

Identification.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  285. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  ^.  p.  539. :  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 

p.  1G9. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  515. 
Synonymes.    Pritnus  ritbra  Jit,  Hort.  Kew.,  1st  ed.,  S.  p.  \&L,  WiUd.  Abb.,  238.  t.  5.  f.  M  P-  arg^ta 

Bigetow  in  Litt. :  Ccrisier  de  Virginie,  Fir.  ■  Virgintoche  Kirsche,  Ger. ;  Wild  Cherry  iVce,  Amer. 
Engravings.  Willd.  Abb.,  2SB.  t  5.  f  1. ;  Michx.  FL  Arix  Amer.,  2L 1 88. ;  mujig.  418. ;  and  the  plate 

of  thto  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  doubly  toothed,  smooth ;  the 
petiole  bearing  about  4  glands.  Racemes  straight,  petals  round.  Fruit  red. 
Different  from  the  Prunus  virgini^na  of  Miller,  wtiich  is  C  (v.)  ser6tina. 
(  Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  539.)  A  tree,  attaining  a  large  size  in  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Canada.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1724,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June. 

Description,  Sfc.  This  tree,  which  is  seldom  found,  in  England,  higher  than 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  grows,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or 
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too  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter,  rising  straight  and  erect  to 
the  height  of  25  ft.,  or  nearly  30  ft.  It  varies  much  in  size  in  different  cli. 
mates  and  soils ;  according  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
being  only  about  20  ft.  high  on  the  sandy  plains 
of  the  Saskatchawan ;  and,  on  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  in  lat.  62%  seldom  exceeding  the  height 
of  5  ft.  The  bark  is  s6  peculiar,  that  the  tree 
can  be  known  by  it,  even  when  without  its 
leaves,  or  when  its  branches  are  too  far  above 
the  eye  for  the  leaves  to  be  examined  indivi- 
dually. The  general  surface  of  the  bark  is 
smooth ;  but  it  is  blackish  and  rough,  and  de- 
taches itself  in  narrow  semicircuUr  plates,  which 
are  hard  and  thick,  and  adhere  a  time  to  the 
trunk  before  dropping  off.  The  leaves  are  5  in. 
or  6  in.  in  length,  oval,  acuminate,  very  much 
pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful,  smooth,  shining 
green,  with  small  reddish  glands  at  the  base. 
It  has  been  remarked,  in  America,  that  the 

leaves  are  more  subject  to  be  eaten  by  caterpillars  than  those  of  any 
other  tree.  It  appears  that  Linmeus  considered  the  P.  virginiana  as  a 
variety  of  the  common  bird  cherry;  and  Seringe,  in  De  Candolle's  Prodro^ 
mus,  also  expresses  a  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  a  variety  of  that  species. 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  two  trees  known  by  these  names  in  the  London 
gardens  growing  together,  there  can  be  so  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  /Yunus  virginiana  of  Linnaeus,  and  C. 
virpiniana  of  De  Candolle,  must  be  a  different  plant  from  the  C.  virginiana  of 
Bntish  gardens.  The  two  species  are  easily  distinguished,  in  all  their  stages, 
by  their  wood,  which  is  much  darker,  and  more  robust,  in  C.  Padus,  than  in 
t\  virginiana ;  by  their  leaves,  which  are  rough,  thick,  and  not  shining  in  the 
former ;  while  in  the  latter  they  are  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  The  leaves 
of  C  virginiana  remain  on  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  till  spring, 
retaining  their  colour  till  they  drop  off*;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  as 
8ub-evergreen ;  while  those  of  C,  Padus  become  yellow  in  August,  about  the 
time  the  fruit  ripens,  and  soon  afterwards  drop  off*.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  is  of 
opinion  that  Michaux  has  confounded  C  virginiana  with  C  serotina;  but, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be  both  the  same,  this  is  to  us  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence. If  they  are  not  dbtinct  species,  they  are,  at  all  events,  very  distinct 
races. 

Geography^  Hittory,  ^c.  In  the  Atlantic  states  of  America,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  west,  this  cherry  is  more  or  less  abundant,  as  the  soil  and  climate 
are  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  growth  ;  to  which  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat  in  the  seasons,  and  of  dryness  and  humidity  in  the  soil,  are  alike  unfa- 
vourable. It  abounds  in  the  Illinois,  in  Genessee,  and  in  Upper  Canada ;  but 
is  nowhere  more  profusely  multiplied,  nor  more  fully  developed,  than  beyond 
the  mountains  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  state 
of  Maine,  where  the  winter  is  long  and  intense,  it  hardly  exceeds  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  southern  and  maritime 
parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Geoigia,  where  the  summer  is  intensely  hot, 
and  where  the  soil  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  it  is  rarely  seen ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  the  ground  is  too  wet,  its  dimensions  are  stinted ;  but 
in  the  upper  parts  of  these  states,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  soil 
more  fertile,  it  is  sufficiently  common,  though  less  multiplied  there  than  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  is  found  associated  with 
Quercus  macrocarpa,  </ug1ans  nigra,  Gleditschia  triadinthos,  U^mua  rikbra, 
and  Gymndcladus  canadensis ;  forming  immense  masses  of  forest,  which  it 
adorns  by  its  beautiful  flowers  in  May,  and  which  it  contributes  to  stock  with 
birds,  by  the  great  nourishment  which  it  affords  to  them  with  its  fruits  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  The  Virginian  bird  cherry  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  North  American  trees  brought  to  England ;  the 
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Species,  or  its  variety  C.  (v.)  serotma,  having  been  cultivated  by  Parkinson 
in  1629,  under  the  name  of  the  Virginian  cherry  bay.  The  species  is  now 
very  general  in  British  collections ;  and  in  some  places  in  Surrey,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey  and  at  Deepdene,  it  appears  as  if 
naturalised ;  plants  springing  up  abundantly  in  the  woods  and  in  the  wastes, 
from  nuts  dropped  by  the  bu'ds. 

Properlies  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Virginian  bird  cherry  is  of  a  light 
red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact,  fine-grained,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  polish ;  it  is  abo  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly  seasoned.  In 
America,  it  is  extensively  used  by  cabinetmakers  for  ever^  species  of  furni- 
ture; and,  when  chosen  near  the  ramification  of  the  trunk,  it  rivals  mahogany 
in  beauty.  The  wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  black  walnut,  the  dun 
colour  of  which,  in  time,  becomes  nearly  black.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
it  is  employed  in  ship-building;  and  the  French  of  Ulinois  use  it  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels.  The  fruit  is  employed  to  make  a  cordial,  by  infusion  in  rum  or 
brandy,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar.  The  bark  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  its  taste  being  strong,  penetrating,  and  not  disagreeable.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  useful  tonic,  and  appears  to  possess,  in  some  de^ee,  narcotic 
and  antispasmodic  properties.  The  latter  quality  is  strongest  m  the  recent 
state  of  the  bark,  ana  in  the  distilled  water.  (MtchatuPf  ill.  p.  155.)  In 
Europe,  C,  virginikna  is  planted  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and,  as  such, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection ;  and  it  should  be  planted  in  every 
shrubbery  or  wood  where  it  is  desirable  to  attract  frugivorous  singing  birds. 
For  soil,  situation,  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  see  C  Padus. 

Ustics.  The  largett  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  where 
i«  a  tree  upwards  of  30  ft  high.  There  are,  also^  large  trees  at  Syon,  at  Deepdene,  at  Lyne 
_  \  and  St.  Anne's  HilL  The  nandsomest  young  tree  of  this  kind  that  we  know  is  in  the  Duke 
of  DeTonshire's  grounds  at  Chiswick ;  where,  after  being  8  years  planted,  it  has  attained  the  height 
of  25  ft,  forming  a  singularly  rich  and  graceful  tree.  (See  the  statistics  of  C  (t.)  seKyUna.)  The  price 
of  seedlings,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  50r.  per  hundred,  and  of  large  plants  \g,  6d.  each ;  at  BoU- 
wyller,  seedlings  are  15  fhmcs  a  hundred,  and  large  plants  1  fk-anc  each. 

*5t  24.  C.  (v.)  SERO^TINA  Ijois.     The  iaic-Jlowering,  or  American^  Bird 
Cherry  Tree. 

Identification,    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  3. :  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  54a  ;  Don's  Mill.  S.  p.  515. 
Svnonunus.    Prinnva  ser6tina  Wiiid.  Abb.,  93d. ;  P.  virginiina  MUL  Diet.,  Na  2. 
Engraving*.    WiUd.  Abb.,  239.  t  5.  f.  2. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 48. ;  and  wafig.  419. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  coriaceous,  glossy,  serrated  ; 
the  teeth  imbricate,  very  numerous,  and  the  lowest  ones  indistinctly 
glanded ;  midrib  downy  at  its  base.  Floral  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base. 
Racemes  loose.  Fruit  black.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  introduced  in  1629. 

Farieti/. 

!fC  C.  «.  2  retiisa  Ser.  —  Leaves  obovate,  round,  very  obtuse,  almost  retuse, 

slightly  villose  beneath ;  midrib  hairy  above  and  below.    A  native 

of  South  America.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.) 
DescripUon,  S^c,  This  sort  so  closely  resem- 
bles C.  vu'giniana,  that  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  being  one  and  the  same  species. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes :  "  That  Michaux 
and  others  have  confounded  the  C.  ser6tina  and 
the  C.  virginikna  is  quite  certain ;  but  it  is  still 
with  me  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  how  far  the 
two  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  species.  The 
serratures  and  tufls  of  hair  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  are,  undoubtedly,  variable ;  and 
we  know  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  foliage  of  our  own  C^rasus  Padus; 
a  species  so  nearly  allied  to  this,  that  Seringe 
(in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus)  seems  to  doubt 
if  it  be  really  distinct."  (JFV.  Bor.  Amer.,  i. 
p.  170.)     By  comparing  the  trees  in  the  Lon-  >«  ^'-AV  >««^-f 
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dim  HorticiiUund  Society's  Oarden,  in  Lo<lclige«*8  Brboretum,  and  mt  8jon» 
we  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  anything  like  a  specific  distinction,  or 
eren  sufficient  to  constitute  a  race. 


U«ider  the  name  ot  C.  aer6tiiia,  we  b»ve  received  the  diowoikiMorMveral  tree*,  wblek 
«•  contifder  as  thoee  of  C.  rirginkkiu ;  but  we  heve  pieced  them  under  thb  heed.  In  oonAMmity  with 
the  name  sent  us.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagsbot  Park,  40  yean  planted, and  S5  ft.  blab.  In  Buefcing bamsbire^ 
at  Teaaple  House,  40  vears  planted,  and  30  ft.  bifb.  In  Ueftfordsbire.  at  Cbcshunt,  6  jears  plamed, 
and  10  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimstone,  13  years  planted,  and  SO  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  la 
Stirtingshire,  at  Callander  Parii,  16  tears  planted,  and  to  ft.  high.  In  Franee,  at  Banes,  13  yean  planted. 


in  diameter.    Price  as  in  C  Tiiginlkna. 


5  25.  C,  (v.)  Cap&lus  Dec.     The  Capollin  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 


ie!fmaL, 


Uemt^Umikm.    Dec  Prod.,8.  pi  5391 ,  Don*«  Mill,  9L  p.  515. 

/*riinus  Tirglnikna  Flora  Mexie.  ic.  and  MSS.  ;  P.  canadensis  Moc.  d  5cs«r,  PL  Mm. 
Hern.  Jtfex.,  96. 
FL  Hex.  icon.  ined. ;  PL  Hex.  loon.  Incd. ;  Hern.  Mex.  Icon..  9& ;  and  oaxjlg.  4m. 

Spec.  Cbor.y  S^c,     Leaves  lanceolate,  480 

serrated,  and  glabrous,  rettembling 
in  form,  and  nearly  in  size,  those  of 
j^lix  fr&gilis.  Racemes  lateral  and 
terminal.  Fruit  globose,  resembling, 
in  form  and  colour,  that  of  C  syl- 
vestris.  A  native  of  Mexico,  in  tem- 
perate and  cold  places.  {Dec,  Prod,, 
li.  p.  539.)  Sermge  doubts  whether 
the  racemes  are  not  slightly  com- 
pound. Those  produced  on  a  plant 
bearing  the  name  of  this  species,  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  are  not.  Its  leaves,  also, 
are  much  too  broad  and  elliptical 
to  resemble  those  of  S,  fragilis ;  but 
the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
whole  tree,  bear  so  much  resem- 
blance to  C,  virginiina,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  variety 
of  that  species,  but  of  la]]Ser  and 
more  luxuriant  growth.  There  are  plants  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery, which  come  into  leaf,  flower,  and  drop  their  leaves,  at  the  same  time 
as  C,  virginiana ;  but  a  vigorous  tree,  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  flowers  and  fruits  freely,  retains  its  leaves  nearly  all 
the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  it  receives  from  the  wall.  This 
variety  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820,  by  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society ;  and  it  certainly  deserves  culture  with  C,  virginiana,  in 
preference  to  C  ser6tina,  on  account  of  its  greater  distinctness.  The  bark 
IS  said  to  be  employed,  in  Mexico,  as  a  febrifuge. 

i  26.  C,  (v.)  CANADB^NSis  Lw,    The  Canadian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Idemt^leatiim.    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.n.3i ;  Dec  Prod.,S.  p.  539. )  Don*s  Mill,  8.  a  515. 
Smtomgma.    Priluus  canadensis  WUid.  Sp.,  i  p.  966.,   Pitrsk  PL  Amer.  SepL,  l.p.S30. 
Jmgranmg.    Pluk.  Atan.,  t  158.  f.  4 
ipee.  Ckar.^  Ac    Leaves  glandleas:  the  disk  broadly  lanceoUte,  tapered  into  the  petiole,  wrinkled, 

i    ..^    ._.«_.__     X  natire  of  North  America.  (2>cc.  Prodi,  U.  pt  639L)  Pursh 

"  '  g  more  than  P.  hyemkUs.**    In  the  Notneam  Du  Homely 
I  bird  cherry  tree;  and  in  the  latter  as  growing  to  the 
heifht  ofSOft.  or  soft. ;  and  as  having  been  introduced  in  1880,  and  producing  its  white  flowers 
in  Ifay  and  June.    We  have  never  seen  the  plant 

•  27.  C.  nepale'nsis  Ser,   The  Nepal  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Idem^ficaium.    Seringe  in  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  540. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  515. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  Ac.    Leaves  resembling  in  form  those  ofSilix  ftkgilis :  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  ser. 

rate,  with  blunt  teeth,  glabrous,  whitish  beneath ;  the  veins  much  reticulated ;  and  the  azito  of  the 

larger  of  them  hairy.    Peduncle  short,  and,  as  well  as  the  rachis,  slightly  villosa.    Calyx  glabrous. 

A  native  of  Nepal.  (Drc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  510.)    In  I>on's  MiUer,  this  B|>ecies  of  bird  cherry  is  said  to 

hart  been  introduced  in  1820 ;  but  we  hare  never  seen  a  plaut  of  it 


irnces. 


downy,  and  green  upon  both  surnces.  A  04 
lays,  '^I  strongly  sumect  this  to  be  nothing 
and  in  Don's  Miiler,  it  is  characterised  as  a  I 
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B.  Species  of  Bird  Cherry  Trees  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced, 

t  C.  panictddta  Lois.  {N,  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  7.),  P.  paniculdta  Thunb,,  not 
of  Bot.  Reg,,  is  said  to  be  a  Japan  tree,  resembling  C.  Mahdleb,  but  differing 
in  bavins  larger  and  more  spreading  panicles,  smaller  flowers,  and  longer 
leaves,  which  are  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  acutely  serrated. 

'St  C.  acunmdta  Wall  {PL  Bar,  Asiat,,  ii.  p.  78.  1. 181.)  is  a  Nepal  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  the  fiowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
and  nodding,  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

$  C.  mSllis  Douri.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer\,  p.  169.)  is  a  tree,  from  12  ft.  to 
24  ft.  in  height,  with  the  racemes  of  flowers  short,  and  pubescently  tomentose. 
The  leaves  obovate-oblong,  crenated,  and  pubescent  beneath ;  and  the  fruit 
ovate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  on  subalpine 
hills,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  also  near  its  mouth.  It 
resembles  C  pub^scens  (see  p.  705. )  in  habit ;  and  has,  like  it,  the  young 
shoots  dark  brown  and  downy. 

■  C.  emargindta  Dougl.  (Hook,  Fl,  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  169.)  is  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  its  flowers  in  corymbose  racemes ;  ova), 
serrulated,  glabrous  leaves ;  and  globose  fruit,  astringent  to  the  taste.  The 
leaves  are  2  in.  long ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  wood  red,  with  white 
spots.  It  is  found  wild  about  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  river,  especially 
about  the  Kettle  Falls. 

*!t  C.  capricida  O.  Don.  The  Goat-kilUng  Bird  Cherry.  Priinus  capriclda  JValL, 
P.  undulata  Ifflwii/^.  in  I).  Don's  Prod,  Nepal.,  p.  239.;  C.  undulkta  Dec. 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  540.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  ^uite 
entire,  with  undulately  curled  margins.  Petioles  glandulous.  Kacemes  either 
solitary  or  aggregate  by  threes,  many-flowered,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  (Don^s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  515.)  A  handsome  showy  tree,  probably  evergreen, 
a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Narainhetty ;  where  the  leaves  are  round  to  contain  so 
large  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid  as  to  kill  the  goats  which  browse  upon  them. 
Royle  seems  to  consider  C.  undulkta  and  C,  capricida  as  distinct  species;  and 
he  observes  tliat  these,  and  **  C,  cornuta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  mon- 
strosity, are  handsome  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  mountains,  and  worthy 
of  introduction  into  England."  {Royle* s  lUust.,  p.  205.) 

If  C.  elUptica  Lois.  {N.  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  4.),  Prunus  elHptica  Tfmnb.,  is 
described  in  the  Flora  Japonica,  p.  1 99.,  as  a  tree,  with  elliptic,  serrated,  veiny, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  drupes  about  the  size  of  a  small  grape. 

§  iii.    Laurocerasi,     The  LaureUCherry  Trees. 
Sect.  Char,    Evergreen.   Flowers  in  racemes. 

t  28.  C,  LUSiTA^NiCA  Lois.    The  Portugal  hatarel  Cherry,  or  common 

Portugal  Laurel. 

Idenmicatkm.    LoU  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  ^'h. ;  Dec.  Prod.»  S.  p.  5ia  ;  Don't  Mill.,  S.  |x  516. 
Sffnoitjfmet.    Primu*  Iiuit&nica  Lin,  Sp.,  G7&  ;  the  Clierry  Bay ;  Ceriaier  Laurier  du  Portugal,  Fr. ; 

Axareiro,  Porhiguese. 
Engravings.    Mill  Ic,  131. 1 196. 1 1. ;  Dill.  Elth.,  19S.  t.  159.  f.  193. }  our^.  4S1. ;  and  the  plate  of 

t£c  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.    Evergreen.    Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
glandless.     Racemes  upright,  axillar^y,  longer  than  the  leaves.  {Dec.  Prod., 
li.  p.  54-0.)     An  evergreen  low  tree,  introduced  in  1648,  the  native  country 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Portugal,  or  the  Azores. 
Variety. 

1  C.  /.  2  Hixa  Ser.  Prdnus  Htxa  Broussonet,  according  to  Willd.  Enum., 
p.  517. ;  P.  multiglandulosa  Cav.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,,  1801,  3.  p.  59.— 
Leaves  larger,  with,  according  to  Willdenow,  their  lowest  teeth 
glanded.  Racemes  elongate.  Flowers  more  loosely  disposed. 
Spontaneous  in  the  islands  of  Tenerifle,  Grand  Canary,  and  Falma, 
Mr.  P.  B.  Webb  informs  us  that  this  tree,  in  its  native  localities, 
attains  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  It  is  much  to  be  r^etted  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain. 
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Description,  The  Portugal  laurel  has 
an  erect  stem,  regularly  branched  on  ever^ 
lide ;  seldom  exceeding  20  ft.  in  height ; 
but  in  ^Tourable  situations,  when  pruned 
to  a  single  stem,  attaining  the  height  of 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  or  upwards.  It  is  generally, 
howerer,  seen  as  an  immense  bush.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  white  or  greyish,  and 


that  of  the  young  branches  of  a  shining 
purplish  black.   The  leaves  are  of  a  lucid 


green,  and  the  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June,  and  are  in  long  bunches,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  oval  berries  of  a  dark  purple 
when  ripe.  The  tree  grows  freely  m  any 
soil  that  is  very  dry  and  poor,  or  very 
wet.  It  flowers  and  ripens  its  seeds  freely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
rarely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
where  it  requires  protection  during  winter.  It  is  not  of  rapid  growth,  seldom 
making  shoots  more  than  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  length ;  but,  when  planted  in  good 
free  soil,  and  trained  to  a  single  stem,  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loiulon, 
will  reach  the  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  10  years. 

Geagraphy^Historyy  ^c.  The  Portugal  laurel  was  received  from  Portugal  about 
1648,  the  date  of  its  culture  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  According  to  the 
Kew  Catalogue,  it  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Madeira ;  and  according  to  the 
Ntmveau  Du  Homely  of  Purtu^  and  Pennsylvania.  That  it  is  not  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  appears  certain,  from  its  not  being  included  in  any  of  the 
diflerent  American  floras  that  have  been  published.  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  informs 
us  that,  in  1827,  he  found  the  common  Portugal  laurel,  on  the  Serra  de 
Oerez,  in  Portugal,  growing  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  forming 
a  small  tree,  from  13  fL  to  20  ft.  high :  the  nixa  he  found  growing  along 
with  it,  and  forming  a  tree  fi'om  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high.  The  Portugal  laurel 
soon  became  a  fovourite  in  Britain ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century,  this  plant,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  holly  were  almost 
the  only  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  procurable  in  British  nurseries;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Uiey  were  planted  every  where.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  the  Portugal  laurel  is  rather  tender,  seldom  ripening  its  fruit, 
and  frequently  having  its  young  shoots  killed  back  by  the  frost;  and  in 
Germany  it  is  almost  every  where  a  green-house  shrub.  The  original  tree, 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  species  that  was 
planted  in  Britain  (unless  there  was  one  also  in  the  Eltham  Botanic  Garden, 
from  which  the  plant  was  figured  in  the  Hortut  Elthamenm),  was  cut  down 
about  1826.  It  was  about  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  high  ;  and  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  was  nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter. 

Properties  and  Uset,  Soil,  Sfc,  In  Britain,  it  is  generally  planted  solely  as 
an  ornamental  evergreen ;  but  sometimes  hedges  are  formed  of  it  in  nursery- 
grounds  and  flower-gardens.  The  berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  and,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  common  laurel,  form  a  favourite  food  for  pheasants. 

What  renders  the  tree  particularly  valuable.  Miller  observes,  is  its  being  **  so 
very  hardy  as  to  defy  the  severest  cold  of  this  country ;  for,  in  the  hard  frost 
of  1740,  when  almost  every  other  evergreen  tree  and  shrub  was  severely 
pinched,  the  Portugal  laurels  retained  their  verdure,  and  seemed  to  have  felt 
no  injury."  {Diet,,  6th  edit.  p.  5.)     In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 

seeds,  which,  before  and  after  sowing,  are  treated  like  those  ot  the  common 

wild  cherry  (C.  sylv^stris),  or  those  of  the  bird  cherry  (C.  Padus). 

SttUittict.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at  Syon,  there  are  feveral  Tortugal  laureU,  18  ft. 
and  upwardt  in  height,  and  with  trunk*  18  in.  in  diameter ;  and  at  Charlton  House,  an  old  tree 
girt!  7ft.  8  in.  at  1  It  firom  the  ground;  but  the  largest  Portugal  laurel  in  England  is  at  Cobham 
HaU,  in  Kent,  where  it  is  40 ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2ft.  in  diameter;  and  at  Eastwell  Park,  in 
the  ttnw  county,  there  is  a  tree,  or  rather  bush,  which,  when  we  saw  it  in  the  autumn  of  18SG. 
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WM  oorered  with  flruit,  pretenting  one  hemispherical  bums  of  qrfket.  In  18S5,  this  gout  meMured 
SO  ft  high,  and  57  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hamochire,  at  Alretford,  30  yean  olanted.  It  b  17  ft  high: 
at  Leigh  Park,  7  year*  planted,  it  is  13  ft  high.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Sloke  Edith  Park,  it  U 
30 ft  high,  with  a  trunk  S^^ft  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  48  ft  In  Lancashire, 
at  Latham  House,  60 years  planted,  it  is  19(t  hich,  diameter  of  the  head  39ft  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Foston  Hall,  80  years  planted,  it  is  17  ft  high,  with  a  head  16  ft  in  diameter.  In  Oxfordshire,  at 
Blenheim,  it  is  17  ft  high,  with  a  head  100ft  in  diameter.  In  SUflfbrdshire, at  Sandwdl  Park,  30ft. 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  97  ft  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hornby  Castle,  60  years  planted,  22  ft. 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  54  ft. :  at  Cannon  HalU  S3  ft  high,  and  the  <nameter  of  the  head 
63  ft  In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Oosfbrd  House,  3U  years  planted,  it  is  20ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  head  30  ft  In  Ayrshire,  at  Brucefleld,  30  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  S|  ft,  and  of  the  head 
S3  ft  :  at  Roielle,  28  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  35  ft  In  Berwickshire,  at 
the  Hirsel,  30  years  planted,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Rennrewshire,  at  Erskine  House,  20  ft  high.  In 
Angusshire,  at  Rinnaird  Castle,  30  years  planted,  and  25  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  22  in.,  and  of 
the  head  36  ft. ;  at  Oki  Montrose,  60  years  planted,  and  35  ft  high.  In  BanffUiire^  at  Gordon  Castle, 
45  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft  In  Clackmannanshire,  at  the  Dollar 
Institution,  12  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  10  ft 
In  FIfeshire,  at  Dysart  House,  14  ft  high,  with  a  hemisnh^cal  bead  25  ft  in  diameter ;  at  Largo 
House,  a  tree  with  a  head  40 ft  in  diameter ;  at  Raith,  4  trees,  32  years  planted,  were  measured  by 
Mr.  Sang  In  1819,  and  the  girt  was  found  to  vary  fh>m3ft  10  in.,  to  5  ft  2  in.,  at  the  surfiure  of  the 
ground.  {PtaiU.  Kal^  p.  558.)  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  100  years  pUnted,  and  40  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2^  ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  In  Stirlingshire  at  Airthrie  Castle,  3n  years 
planted,  and  33  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  15  ft :  at  West  Plean,  24  years 


, ,  ..      .      »  plar 

high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2^  ft,  and  of  the  head  39  ft.  In  Antrim,  at  Antrim  Castle,  150 
years  planted,  18  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  7in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft  In  Fermanagh, 
at  Florence  Court,  40  years  planted,  and  32  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  22  ft 
In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  SO  years  planted,  and  35  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of 
the  heMi  35ft 

Commercial  Statistics,  Seedling  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  5s,  per 
100;  transplanted  plants,  a  foot  hi^h,  20s.  per  100;  and  berries  14«.  per 
bushel :  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  requires  protection  during  winter,  plants  are 
1  franc  50  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  where  it  is  also  tender,  plants  are 
1  dollar  each. 

•  29.  C,  Lauroce'rasus  Lois.    The  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common  Laurel, 

Jdent^fieaticn.    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  & ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  54a  ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  516u 
Synoiifmet.    Pr&nus  Lauroc^rasus  Lin.  Sp.,  678. ;  Cherry  Bay,  Cherry  Laurel ;  Laurier  au  Lait, 

Laurier  Cerisier,  Laurier  Amandier,  Fr. :  Kirsche  Lorlieer,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Blackw.  Herb.,  t  512. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  346^  t  ISS. ;  and  our  Jig.  422. 

Spec.  Char,y  S^c,    Evergreen.    Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  remotely 
serrate,  bearing  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  2 — 4  glands.  Racemes 
shorter  than  the  leaves.    Fruit  ovate-acute.    Brought  from  Trebisond,  in 
Asia  Minor,  into  Europe,  in  1576.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii,  p.  540.) 
Farieties, 

mC  L,2  variegdta  Hort. — Leaves  variegated  with  either  white  or  yellow, 
ii  C.  L.  3  angustifilia  Hort.,  with  leaves  about  a  third  part  of  the  width  of 
those  of  the  species,  and  a  422 

more  dwarf-growing  plant.  A 
very  distinct  variety,  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  flowers.  In 
some  nurseries,  it  is  called 
Hartdgia  cap^nsis,  though  this 
latter  is  a  totally  different 
plant.  (See  p. 495.  and  p. 50+.) 

Description.      The  common    laurel, 
though  it  will  grow  as  high  as  the  Por- 
tugal laurel,  is,  in  its  habit,  decidedly 
a  shrub.     It  is  known  at  once  from 
all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  by  ^ 
the  largeness  ot  its  smooth,  yellowish : 
green,  shining  leaves,  which  m  colour^ 
resemble  those  of  the  common  orange ;  1 
and  in  both  colour  and  magnitude,  and 
somewhat,  also,  in  form,  toose  of  the 
broad-leaved  variety  of  Magndlia  grandi- 
fl6ra.    The  young  shoots,  and  petioles 
of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  pale  green,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  young  shoots 
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of  soy  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  growth  of  the  common  buret  is  rapid 
for  an  evergreen,  being  at  the  rate  of  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year ;  but,  as  the 
dioots  extend  in  length,  they  do  not  increase  proportionately  in  thickness,  and 
hence  they  recline ;  so  that  plants  with  branches  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  length, 
though  gigantic  in  size,  still  retain  the  character  of  prostrate  shrubs.  Inr 
England  it  flowers  in  April  and  Bfay,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  this  plant  in  ordinary  seasons. 
It  sufiers  a  great  deal  more  from  very  severe  frosts  than  the  Portugal 
laurel,  and  is  sometimes  killed  down  to  the  ground,  which  the  latter  never  is 
in  England. 

Geogmpfyf  History,  ^c.  The  common  laurel  b  found  wild  in  woody  and 
subalpme  regions  in  Caucasus,  on  the  mountuns  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  large  eveigreen  shrub,  flowering  in 
April.  It  was  first  received  by  Clusius,  at  the  banning  of  ^e  year  1576, 
from  David  Ungnad  (then  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Con- 
stantinople^, wiSi  some  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  which  all  perished  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  carelessness  of  those  who  brought  them, 
except  this  plant  and  a  horsechestnut.  It  was  sent  by  the  name  of  IVabison 
curm^i,  or  the  date,  or  plum,  of  Trebisond,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Clusius  relates  that  the  plant  of  laurel  was  almost  d«id  when 
it  arrived ;  but  he  put  it  into  a  stove  exactly  as  it  came,  in  the  same  tub,  and 
with  the  same  earth.  In  the  April  following  he  took  it  out,  cut  off  all  the 
dead  and  withered  branches,  and  set  it  in  a  shady  place.  In  the  autumn  it 
b^gan  to  push  from  the  root ;  he  then  removed  the  living  part  into  another 
tub,  and  took  ereat  care  of  it.  When  it  was  advanced  in  growth,  he  laid 
down  the  branches,  which  took  root,  and  he  distributed  the  plants  which  he 
thus  raised  among  his  friends  and  men  of  eminence.  Such  was  the  origin, 
in  Europe,  of  a  shrub  no>w  become  so  common  every  where.  Clusius's  plant 
died  without  flowering ;  but  another,  which  he  gave  to  Aicholtz,  flowered  in 
May,  1583;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  flowered  with  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  at  Nuremberg.  Parkinson,  in  his  Paraditui,  published  in  1629,  says 
he  had  a  plant  of  the  bay  cherry,  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  friendly  gift  of  Master 
James  Cole,  a  merchant  of  London,  then  lately  deceased ;  a  grc»t  lover  of  all 
rarities,  who  had  it  growing  with  him  at  his  country-house  in  Highgate,  where 
it  had  flowered  divers  times,  and  borne  ripe  fruit  idso.  He  describes  Master 
Cole's  '*as  a  fair  tree,"  which  he  defended  from  the  bitterness  of  the  weather 
by  casting  a  blanket  over  the  top  thereof  every  year,  thereby  the  better  to  pre- 
serve it.  In  the  first  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  the  laurel  is 
not  mentioned ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  Johnson's  enlarged  edition,  published 
in  1633,  it  is  said  that  the  cheny  bay  **  is  now  got  into  many  of  our  choice  Eng- 
lish ganlens,  where  it  is  well  respected  for  the  beauty  of  the  leaues,  and  their 
lasting,  or  continuall.  greennesse. '  Eveljrn,  in  the  1st  edition  of  his  ^ha, 
published  in  1664,  says  that  ''this  rare  tree  was  first  brought  from  Civit4 
Vecchia,  in  1614,  by  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  wife  to  that  illustrious  patron 
of  arts  and  antiquities,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,"  to  whom  this 
country  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Arundelian  marbles.  Evelyn 
adds  that  he  cannot  easily  assent  to  this  tradition,  though  he  had  it  from 
''a  noble  lord;"  thinking  it  ''more  likely  that  it  came  from  some  colder 
dune."  By  the  History  of  the  Arundel  Family^  it  appears  that  the  Countess  of 
Arundel  set  out  to  Italy  in  1614,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her  two 
sons  to  England ;  and,  as  there  are  an  immense  number  of  very  old  laurels  at 
Wardour  Castle,  Uie  present  seat  of  the  family,  it  is  probable  that  the  tra- 
dition is  correct;  though  the  plant  mav  also  have  been  introduced  by  some 
other  person.  Ra^,  in  1688,  relates  that  it  was  first  brought  from  Tre- 
bisond to  Constantmople;  thence  to  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  to  England, 
where  it  was  very  common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies ;  that  it  increased, 
flowered,  and  firuited  very  well ;  was  very  patient  of  cold,  and  braved  our 
winters,  even  in  exposed  situations;  "that  it  roots  easily,  grows  quick,  and 
in  a  short  time  becomes  a  tree  of  tolerable  si2e;  but  that  it  is  not  fitted 
for  topiary  work,  on  account  of  its  thick  and  woody  branches,"  &c.  (Hist,^ 
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p.  1550.)  Miller,  in  1752,  says,  "  In  warmer  countries,  this  tree  will  grow 
to  a  large  size;  so  that  in  some  parts  of  Italy  there  are  large  woods  of  them  ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them  grow  to  so  large  stems  in  England ;  for, 
should  these  trees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  stems,  the  frost 
would  then  become  much  more  hurtAil  to  them  than  in  the  manner  they 
usually  grow,  with  their  branches  close  to  the  ground :  however,  if  these 
trees  are  planted  pretty  close  together,  in  large  thickets,  and  permitted  to 
grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  other  from  the  frost,  and  they  will  grow  to 
a  considerable  height ;  an  instance  of  which  is  now  in  that  noble  plantation  of 
evergreen  trees  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  hill  entirely  covered  with  laurels ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  plantations  there  are  a  great  number  of  these  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  evergreen  trees,  where  they  are  already  grown  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  make  a  noble  appearance."  (Diet,,  6th  edit.,  art.  Pa- 
dus.^  Bradley  mentions  that  the  common  laurel  was  grafted  on  the  cherry,  and 
on  tne  plum,  in  Mr.  WhitmilPs  garden  at  Hoxton ;  and  this  practice  is  fre- 
quent among  the  Parisian  gardeners ;  but  the  plants,  especially  when  mfted 
standard  high,  never  live  more  than  a  year  or  two.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  three  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  constitute  the  principal  evergreens  of 
the  London  gardens,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  garden,  large  or 
small,  without  exception,  viz.  the  holly,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  Portu- 
gal laurel,  are  found  to  be  rather  delicate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and 
hence  the  suburban  gardens  of  that  city  are  totally  destitute  of  broad-leaved 
evergreens,  and  have  a  naked  and  cold  appearance  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  particularly  and  strikingly  unpleasant  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  clothed 
and  cheerful  aspect  of  our  English  gardens  at  that  season.  The  same  ob- 
servations will  apply  to  the  gardens  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium ;  in 
which  latter  country,  though  holly  hedges  have  been  formed  in  some  places, 
yet,  in  severe  winters,  they  are  liable,  in  common  with  laurels  and  all  our  other 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  to  be  killed  down  to  the  ground.  (Les  Agremens  de 
la  Campagne,  &c.,p.205.) 

Properties  and  Uses,  In  Britain,  the  common  laurel  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  our  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  it  is  also  used  for  covering 
walls,  and  for  hedges,  to  afford  shelter ;  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  extensively 
used  in  the  market-gardens  about  Isleworth.  Evelyn  mentions  a  fine  hedge, 
planted  alternately  with  the  variegated  and  the  common  laurel,  and  trained 
so  as  to  have  a  chequered  appearance,  white  and  green ;  which,  according  to 
the  taste  of  his  time,  was  reckoned  to  have  a  splendid  efiect,  though  the 
variegation  of  this  shrub  is  very  irregular,  not  constant,  and  attended,  in 
general,  by  mutilated  leaves.  He  also  says  it  may  be  trained  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  most  beautiful  headed  orange  tree  in  shape  and  verdure,  and  prognos- 
ticates that,  in  time,  it  may  emulate  some  of  our  lofty'timber  trees,  and  be 
proper  for  walks  and  avenues.  Cook,  also,  says  that  it  is  ''  a  glorious  tree 
for  standards;"  but  we  need  only  refer  to  what  Miller  says  on  the  subject  (see 
above),  to  show  that  these  two  authors  were  mistaken.  The  most  general 
use  of  the  common  laurel,  at  present,  is  as  an  undergrowth  in  ornamental 
woods ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  Clare- 
mont,  at  Bagshot  Park,  at  Stourhead,  at  Wardour  Castle,  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
and  at  a  number  of  other  places.  At  Claremont,  the  laurels  are  mixed  with 
holly  and  box  trees,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  up  as  standards,  while  the 
laurels  are  kept  low.  The  effect  of  this,  more  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
is  delightful,  particularly  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  wooded  banks.  It  is 
easy,  while  walking  through  these  woods,  to  mistake  midwinter  for  earlv 
spnng.  In  the  woods  at  Stourhead,  the  laurel  undergrowths  are  unmixed  witb 
any  other  tree  or  shrub,  except  large  beech  trees ;  and  the  effect  of  a  mass 
df  shinmg  evergreens  beneath  these  lofty  beeches,  though  powerful,  is  yet 
extremely  monotonous.  At  Wardour  Castle,  the  laurels  grow  among  a  mixed 
assamblage  of  trees  and  shrubs :  they  are  cut  down  periodically ;  and  they  are 
found  to  make  excellent  fiiel  and  fence-wood.     Laurel  leaves  have  a  bitter 
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taste,  and  the  peculiar  flarour  of  prussic  acid,  which  is  commoii  to  bitter 
ahnonds,  and  to  the  kernels  generally  of  the  ^mygdalese.  The  flowers  have 
a  similar  flavour ;  and  the  powdered  leaves  excite  sneezing.  The  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  flavour,  are  used  in  a  green  state  in  custards,  puddings, 
blancmange,  and  other  culinary  and  confectionery  articles,  but  always  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  distilled  water  from  these  leaves  is  a  virulent  poison ; 
and  the  ca&e  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  who  was  poisoned  by  it  in  1780, 
by  his  brother-in-law.  Captain  Donaldson,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder, 
is  well  known.  On  brutes  the  effect  of  laurel  water  is  almost  instantaneous. 
The  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  which  was  the  subject  of  universal 
conversation  at  the  time  it  occurr^, Professor  Burnet  observes,  "has  rendered 
the  poisonous  properties  of  laurel  water  &miliar  to  every  one ;  and  the  fear 
it  excited  has  unnecessarily  extended  the  evil  character  of  the  leaves  to  the 
fruit,  which  is  harmless,  and,  although  not  pleasant,  u  in  some  places  made 
into  puddings."  Fortunately,  the  poison  of  the  laurd,  and  of  all  the  ifmyg- 
dalee,  being  prussic  acid,  the  smell  of  that  article  is  now  so  well  known, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  disguised,  that  few  persons  makmg  use  of  it  for 
illegal  purposes  can  hope  to  escape  detection.  In  France,  the  laurel  is 
frequently  planted  in  tubs,  and  trained  in  imitation  of  orange  trees ;  and  in 
London,  the  commencement  of  the  orange  season  is  announced  at  some  of 
the  shops  dealing  in  that  fruit,  by  a  branch  of  laurel  being  affixed  to  the  door, 
stuck  aU  over  with  oranges,  to  imitate  an  orange  tree  covered  with  ripe 
fruit,  * 

Soil,  SUuation,  4-c.  Anv  soil  tolerably  dry  will  suit  the  common  laurel ;  but, 
to  thrive,  it  requires  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a  deep  free  soil.  It  thrives 
better  as  an  undergrowth  than,  perhaps,  any  other  ligneous  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  box  and  the  holly.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  it  requires 
to  be  cut  down  occasionally,  or  to  have  its  branches  peeged  down  to  the 
ground,  in  order  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  young  shoots  from  them ; 
otherwise  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  naked  below.  As  it  meoB  seeds 
almost  every  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  readily  be  pro- 
pagated by  them ;  but  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most  common,  mode  is,  by 
cuttings  of  the  summer's  shoots,  taken  off  in  autumn,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  last  year's  wood,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border.  These 
will  root  the  following  spring,  and  make  good  plants  by  next  autumn.  It  is 
also  propa^ted  by  layers ;  and,  in  the  French  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the 
common  wdd  cherry ;  but  such  plants,  unless  the  graft  is  made  on  the  root, 
are  of  Yen  short  duration.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fertilise  flowers  of  this  species  with  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  or 
of  the  Carolina  bird  cherfjr,  though,  perhaps,  something  worth  the  trouble 
nqght  be  obtained  by  so  doing. 

Staiiitfct.  There  are  lane  plants  ot  the  common  laurel,  drawn  up  among  other  treei»  In  atanoat  all 
the  old  plaeet  In  the  ndighbourhood  of  London.  At  Sjon,  at  Clarenont,  and  in  the  aiboretum  at 
Kew,  there  are  straggling  stems,  SO  It  to  SO  (t  In  height ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
detached  bushes  of  tnis  species,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  be  compared  with  those  to  1^ 
finod  in  aame  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  the 
common  laurel,  90  years  planted.  Is  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft  In  Argylbbire,  at 
Mlnwaid,  31  ft.  higli,  the  diameter  of  the  head  56  ft.,  and  of  tite  trunk  6  ft.  9  in.,  the  trunk  branching 
olTai  £|  ft.  from  the  ground ;  another  tree,  at  the  same  place,  has  a  trunk  which  girts  4  ft.  11  la  :  both 
trees  are  aupposed  to  liaTe  been  planted  upwards  of  ISO  years.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Alrthrie  Castle, 
43  years  planted.  It  Is  4S  A.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  37  ft: ; 
at  Weat  FleaOtM  years  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  17  ft. 
In  Ireland,  in  Tlpperary,  in  the  Clonmel  Nursery,  25  years  planted.  It  is  25  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  is  60  ft.  In  wieklow,  at  Sbelton  Abbey.  90  years  planted,  it  is 
46  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  6  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  101  ft.  The  head  is  oral,  and  is  sun. 
ported  by  a  conglomeration  of  branches,  which  unite  about  1^  ft.  frcnn  the  around.  It  stands  in  alight 
loamy  soli,  on  a  substratum  of  shingle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  largest  common 
laurd  in  the  world.  In  1825,  this  tree  was  measured  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Trinity  CoUegc  Botanic 
Garden  at  Dublin,  when  It  was  found  94  ft.  high,  and  the  head  2S4  ft.,  6  in.  in  circumference  (D«6. 
PkU.  Jomrn.,  toL  i.  p.  439.) ;  so  that,  if  the  dimensions  Uken  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  those  sent  to  us,  are 
both  correct,  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  tree  must  be  no  less  remarkable  than  its  magnitude. 

Conmercial  Statuiics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1  ft.  high, 
8(.  per  100;  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  16«.  per  100:  at  BoUwyller,  where 
it  is  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  requiring  to  be  protected  through  the  winter, 
1  franc  50  cents :  and  at  New  York,  where  it  b  also  tender,  1  dollar. 
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t  30.  C.  carolinia'na  Michx,    The  Carolina  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Idenmcaaon.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S85. ;  Lois.  Id  M.  Du  Hain.»  5.  p  5. ;   Don*s  Mill,  9. 

Sifntrntma.    PrCknus  carolini&iia  AU.  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p.  163. ;  P.  sempervtrens  WiUd.  Enum. ;  PSulua 

earolinULiM  MilL  Diet,,  No.  6. ;  Wild  Orange,  Amer. 
Engrw/ingi,    Michx.  Arb.  d' Am^r.,  a  t  7. ;  and  our  J^.  4fi3. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves,  with  the  petiole  short ;  and  the  disk 
lanceolate-oblong,  mucronate,  even,  rather  coriaceous,  mostly  entire. 
Flowers  densely  disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  that  are  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  mucronate.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  540.)  An 
evergreen  tree,  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Caro- 
lina to  Florida;  introduced  in  1759,  and  forming  rather  a  tender  evergreen 
shrub  in  British  gardens. 

Description^  ^c.     In  its  native  country,  this  423 

tree,  according  to  Michaux,  grows  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  ramifies  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eround,  forming  a 
tufted  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
dun  colour,  and  is  commonly  without  cracks. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  shining  on  their  upper 
surfaces,  and  about  3  in.  long.  The  flowers, 
which  open  in  May,  are  white  and  numerous, 
being  arranged  in  little  bunches  1  in.  or  1^  in. 
long,  which  sprine  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
The  fruit  is  small,  oval,  and  nearlv  black : 
it  consists  of  a  soft  stone,  surrounded  by  a 
small  quantity  of  green  pulpy  substance, 
which  is  not  eatable.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year, 
80  that  the  tree  is  at  the  same  time  laden 
with  fruit  and  flowers.  These  flowers,  Mi- 
chaux remarks,  are,  of  all  others  which  he 
has  observed  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
most  sought  after  by  bees.  The  tree,  he 
adds,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  vegetable  productions  of  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  Umted  States ;  and  it  is  generally  selected  by  the  inhabitants 
to  plant  near  their  houses,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  it  grows 
witn  rapidity,  and  affords  an  impenetrable  shade.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
handsome  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  C,  lusitaniqa ;  but  he  says  nothing  of 
the  flowers,  which,  from  the  figure  in  Michaux,  from  which  ours  was  copied, 
appear  to  be  almost  without  petals. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  This  tree  is  found  in  the  Bahama  Islands;  and 
in  North  America  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  islands  which  are  on  the 
coast  of  the  two  Carolmas,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas.  On  the  mainland 
it  is  seldom  found  growing  wild,  even  at  8  or  10  miles'  distance  from  the  sea. 
It  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Catesby;  and  the  seeds  were  sent 
to  Miller  in  1759,  under  the  name  of  bastard  mahogany.  Seeds  of  it  are 
firequently  imported  from  America,  and  abundance  of  young  plants  reared ; 
but,  as  they  are  rather  tender,  and,  north  of  London,  would  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  they  are  ver^  seldom  seen  in  British  gardens.  The  laigest 
plant  which  we  know  of  is  m  Hampshire,  at  Swallowfield,  where,  in  1833, 
It  formed  a  bush  10ft.  high,  with  a  head  about  12ft.  in  diameter,  flowering 
and  fruiting  occasionally. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  rose-coloured,  and  of  a  ver}'  fine  grain ; 
but,  even  in  America,  it  is  too  scarce  to  be  applied  to  useful  purposes ;  the 
tree  being  there,  as  here,  considered  entirely  as  one  of  ornament.  The  bark 
of  the  roots  smells  strongly  of  prussic  acid ;  and  from  it,  Michaux  observes, 
a  fragrant  apirituous  liquor  may  be  obtained. 
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Soil,  Skuaiiony  /jrc.  A  deep»  free,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situatioOy  are 
essential  to  this  species;  whichy  north  of  London,  as  already  observed,  wiU 
be  safest  placed  against  a  wall,  or,  probably,  grafted  on  the  Portugal  laureL 
In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  vr6m  seeds ;  and  plants,  of  which 
there  are  now  (1836)  abundance  m  the  Fulham,  Epaom,  and  Biilibrd  Nur- 
series, are  1#.  &i.  each. 

App.  i.    OiAer  Species  of  drams. 

IB  De  CaadttDe'k  AvAtMin»,  and  In  Don't  JMUfar.  two  W«M  Indi«B,and  flmr  Sooth  AnMrteo, 
■>edwigdetcribed!  but  only  two  of  thew(C  niharoctopa  Lok.,  P.  iithfocfam  "       '    ^    ~ 
im,\\\.  PL  51&  ;  and  a  ooeUcnlMU  JmU.,  and  iKw'4  MUl^  iL  ^  51&.  P.  ocddenttlU 
'     lueed  Into  BritalB.    Thev  are  both  considered  hot-bouee  nlanta.  but  migfati 

IL  OL  !S3L,  eayt  that  he 
hicii  *   -■ 


StMrfa)  hare 
be 


UUL^  it.  PL  516l  ;  and  CL  oocidcnouia  imu.^  ana  iMomr*  mm^  u.  pl  mow,  /*.  occiaemaiis  a 
been  faitroducea  Into  Britain.    They  are  both  contldeied  hot.boiiee_planta,  but  micfat,  | 

aodimatiMd.  Bafinceque.  under  the  article  i>r&nu«,  in  hie  MeMaU  riora^  vol.  IL  ol  i53L, 

Sraph  of  40  wild  American  tpeciea  of  Pitunia ;  under  whldi  genui,  with  lin 
th  plums  and    "  -    . .  ^    .  - 


r  40  wild  American 
,  lie  Ineliidei  b^  'plun*  and  cfacrrice;  ool 

»  not  aware  that  any  work  of  thli  detcripCion 


ffpeiriea  of 
Dly  95  of  « 
ripCionhai 


bich  genu , 
which,  be  layi^  are  described  by 
been  puMUhel 


Sect.  II.     5pjr££^£. 
Genus  VI. 


□ 


PU'RSH/i4  Dec.     Thb  Purshia.    Lm.  Sytt.  Icosandria  Monog^nia. 

UaU^fieaUam,    Dec  in  Trims,  of  Lin.  Socl,  lS.pL  157. ;  Prod.,8.  pl54L  ;  LindL  in  Bot  Reg.,  t  1446l  ; 
Doa*B  MiU.,  2.  pL  517. 


Sfmmifme.    Vkarea  Fb.  FL  Amer.  Sept, 
DerimUoiu    Frederidi  Punk  flnt  charac 

teuiriomaii$,  and  named  it  T^iirm  tridL ___  „ 

pied  by  Aublct,  De  CandoOe  has  named  the  present  genus 

A  I.  P.  TBIDBNTA^A  Dec.    The  3-toothed-/fai^  Purshia. 


..  »^.w,  1.  PL  as.,  not  of  Aufalet 
.   characterised  tne  only  known  species  in  his  Flora  America  Sep. 
ieutriamaii$,  and  named  it  TH^pdrw  tridentHta.  The  generic  name,  howerer,  baring  been  preoocu. 
_t__.  ._  *.-!.«-*    *^^__j^«_.. ....  siler  Fursb  himself. 


Dec  in  Lin.  Trans.,  !«.  p.  157.  j  Prod.,  2.  p.  541. 
SmuH^me.    Tbdrra  tridentUa  PA /T.  il«wr.  &«f.,  1.  pu  &  t  15l,  not  of  Aublet. 
HinnimgM,    Fh.  FL  Am.  Sept,  1 1&  ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  144& ;  and  our>iga  4M,  4S5. 

DescripHon,  S^c.    A  spreading  subdecumbent  shrub,  scarcely  exceeding  2  ft. 
in  height,  with  numerous  branches,  snmll  whitish  leaves,  and  rather  many 
4£4  small  yellow  flowers,  which  beg^n  to 

expand  about  the  middle  of  May, 

and  thence   continue,  successively, 

into  June.    The  leaves  are  ^ouped, 

,  ed,  and  ending  m  2 — ^3 

that  are  laige  for  the  size  of 

the  leaf,  villose  above,  but  covered 

beneath   with    a  white    tomentum. 

Buds  scaly.     Stipules  none,  or  mi- 
nute. {Dec.  Proa.,  ii.  p.  541.,  and 

amplified  fi'om  observation.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  pastures  by  the  river  Columbia.  It  was  almost  the  only  shrub  to  be  seen 
through  an  immense  tract  of  barren  sandy  sofl,  from  the  head  source  of 
the  Missouri,  to  the  Falls  on  the  Columbia,  and  from  38®  to  48"^  N.lat 
{DcygUu,  in  Hook,  Bor,  Amer.)  It  was  introduced  in  1826.  There  are 
plants  of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  lugh,  which  lower  freely  every  year.  They  require  a  dirv 
l^t  8<m1  ;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  hand* 
g^ss.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  not  being  much  asked  for,  are  2#.  6d» 
each. 

3c  2 


425 
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Genus  VIL 


u 


KE'B.RIA  Dec.     The  Kerria.    Lin.  Sj/H.  Icosindria  Polyg^nia. 

Ideni^fieaHtm.    Dec  in  Traiu.  of  Lin.  Soc,  1£.  ix  156. ;  Prod.,  S.  pi  541. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  517. 

Smumjfme*.    JTtibiii  L.,  C6rchonu  Tkunb.y  ^pine'a  Camb. 

DertmUom,    Named  In  honour  of  W.  Ker^  «  collector  of  pUnto  ftir  the  Kew  Oardeoa. 

A  1.  K.  japo'nica  Dec.    The  Japan  Kerria. 

Umtffication.    Dec.  in  Trani.  of  Lin.  Soc.,  12.  p.  156. ;  Prod.  2.  p.  541. 

Sifttontfmet.    JZiibua  Jap6nicus  Lin,  Mont.,  245. ;  06rchorus  Japdnicus  T^imA.  Ff.  Jap.,  227.,  Boi. 

Sep.,  t.  587.»  Bot.  Mag.,  1 129a  ;   5pirs*a  Jap6nica  Camb.  Ann.  SO.  Nat.,  1.  p.  389.  j  Spirte  du 

Japon,  Fr. 
Engravings.    Bot  Rep.,  t  587. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 1296.  -,  and  mirjig.  426. 

Descriptiony  S^c,    A  shrub,  a  native  426 

of  Japan,  introduced  in  1700,  and  for 
a  long  time  treated  as  a  stove,  and 
afterwards  as  a  ^een-house,  plant; 
but  it  has  been  ultimately  found  quite 
hardy.  It  has  soft,  and  not  very  per- 
sistent, wood,  clothed  with  a  smooth 
greenish  bark;  twig-like  branches; 
leaves  that  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and 
serrated  with  large  and  unequal  teeth, 
feather-veined,  and  concave  on  the 
upper  surface ;  stipules  that  are  linear- 
tubulate;  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
single-flowered  state  of  this  species 
has  only  latelv  been  introduced ;  and 
it  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1836.  The  double-flowered  variety  has  become  so  common  as  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  even  of  labourers*  cottages.  It  is  a  most  ornamental 
and  beautiful  shrub,  from  its  very  numerous,  lai^,  eolden,  sub-elobular  blos- 
soms, which  begin  to  appear  in  February  or  ^urch,  and,  in  tolerably  moist 
soil,  and  a  warm  situation,  continue  to  be  produced  for  several  months.  It  is 
generally  planted  against  a  wall,  more  especially  north  of  London.  It  is 
easily  and  rapidly  propagated  by  its  sproutine  suckers.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  50«.  per  100;  at  BoUwyller,  it  is  10  francs  per  100;  and  at 
New  York,  50  cents  each. 

Genus  VIII. 


^LjlJ 


SPIRM'^A  L.    Thb  Spirjea.    Lm.  S^tt.  Icosftndria  Di-Pentag$nia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Oen.,  Na  690. ;  Osrtn.  Fruct,  1.  p.  337.  t  69.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  541. ;  Don't 

Mill.  «.  p.  517. 
Sifnonymn.    Sfixm^  ip.  Cambeuedet  Man.  S/dr.  in  Ann.  SeL  Nat.^  1.  p.  227.  *,  Spir^e^  fy.  ;  Spier. 

ataode,  Ger. 


Derivalion.  FVom  tpdra,  a  oord,  in  reference  to  the  rappoeed  flexibilitr  of  the  tirandiet  of 
of  the  species;  or,  according  to  some,  fW>in  apcirad,  to  wreath;  in  alluiion  to  the  fltneu  of  th« 
flowen  to  be  twitted  into  garlandt.  Sptrtton  it  Plinj^t  name  for  a  plant  the  blottomt  of 
which  were  uted.  In  hit  time,  Ibr  making  garlandt ;  but  that  plant  it  thought  bj  aorae  to  have  been 
the  FibAraum  Lantiina. 

Detcription,  ^c.  Low  deciduous  shrubs,  with  conspicuous  flowers  of  con- 
siderable ele^ce  and  beauty.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by  suckers, 
which,  in  general,  they  produce  in  abundance.  They  wul  grow  in  any  common 
soil ;  and  the  price  of  most  of  the  sorts,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  U. 
to  U.  6d.  each,  or  from  50*.  to  75s.  per  hundred ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  50  cents 
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to  I  franc  each ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  each.     Seeds  of 
one  or  two  of  the  species  may  be  procured,  in  London,  at  6</.  per  packet. 

§  i.  PhysocArpos  Camb. 

Dermamoti.    Frmapkim,  abtodicT,  andAwryw,  aftnitj  in  reiwtoct to th« biMldery  CMptlt. 

Sect.  Char,  Ovaries  connected  at  the  base.  Torus  lining  the  calvdne  tube. 
Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membranous.  Ovula  2 — 3,  fuied  to  the  semini- 
ferous mara^n  of  the  carpel,  ovoid,  at  first  horizontal,  but  at  length  sus- 
pended. Flowers  hermaphrodite,  disposed  in  umbels.  Pedicels  I-flowered. 
Leaves  toothed,  or  somewhat  lobed,  usually  stipulate.  (Don's  3fUi.,  ii. 
p.  517.) 

m  I.  &  OPULiFO^LiA  L.     The  Guelder-Rose-leaved  Spirara,  or  Virgmkm 
Guelder  Rose, 

,  708L ;  C«nb.  Moo. ;  Lo4i.  in  N.  Da  Ham.,  &  |k  61.  y  Dee.  Prod,  2. 548. ; 


limtffkaiMm.    Un.  9p., 
Don'f  Mia,  «L  p.  S\1, 
Stfrnomt^me.    Nine  Bark, 
Emgramngs.    N.  Du  Ham.,  6. 1 14. 


and  oar^«.  4Sn,  tfS. 


428 


Spec,  Char,^  S^.     Leaves  lobed,  or  3-lobed,  and  partaking  of 
an  ovate  figure,  doubly  serrated,  petioled,  and  many  of  them 
I    dj^  stipuled.      Flowers    white,    nume- 
4^  um  'Vy^Wk  rous»  disposed  in  stalked  hemisphe- 

rical corymbs;  the  pedicel  of  each 
flower  slender  and  glabrous.  Sepals 
spreading.  Torus  wholly  connate 
with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovaries 
connate  with  each  other  at  the  base. 
Ovules  in  each  2 — 3,  affixed  to  the 
margin,  ^gg-shaped,  at  first  horizon- 
tal, at  length  the  one  pendulouH,  the  rest  ascending. 
Carpels  bladderv«  rather  membranaceous,  large  and 
diverging.  Seeds  obovate,  glossy,  and  vellow.  (Dec. 
Prod,^  iL  p.  542.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canaoa  to  Carolina ;  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  particularly  among  the  mountains,  where  it  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Nine  'BarV,  It  was  mtroduced  by  Bishop  Compton,  in  1690; 
and,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  from  its  abundance  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  corymbs,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Ouelder  rose;  and  from  the  numerous  inflated  reddish  capsules  which 
succeed  the  flowers.  The  leaves,  which  are  lobed  and  veined,  die  off*  of 
a  purplish  red  mixed  with  yellow.  In  British  nurseries,  the  plant  is  gene- 
rally  propa^ted  by  division  of  the  root ;  but  sometimes  by  layers,  or  by 
cuttings  ot  the  young  wood  put,  in  autumn,  in  a  shady  border,  in  a 
sandy  soiL 

■  &  o.  8  tamenUUa  8er.  has  the  pedundca  and  calyx  tomentote.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  548.)    It  ii 
found  at  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Columbia  river. 

m   2,  S.  CAPITA^A  Ph.    The  capitate-corym^i/  Spiraea. 

Idaa^fieation.  Ph.  FL  Amer.  Septal,  p;  d4fiL ;  Camb^  Mono«. ;  Deo.  Prod.,  2.  pi  648. ;  Dool  Mia. 
ii  p.  518. 

Sffnonffme.    8.  opuUf blia  Tar.  Hook. 

Spec.  Ckar..  Sft.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  toothed,  almost  lobed ;  beneath  reticulate  and  tomentose. 
Fkmers  disjiosed  in  terminal  subcapitate  corymbs  placed  on  very  long  peduncles.  Calyx  tomen- 
tose.  Spontaneous  in  North  America,  on  its  eastern  coast,  and  by  the  river  Columbia.  {Dee. 
Prod.,  il  p.  64S.)  According  to  Sweet's  Hortm  Briunmieut,  ed.  1830,  p.  194.,  this  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  I8S7.  It  has  white  flowers,  and  has  produced  them  here  in  June  and  July.  We 
have  not  seen  the  plant 

A  3.  S,  mono'gyna  Torrey.    The  monogynous  Spiraea. 

A  shrub  frowing  to  the  height  of  3  (t  or  4  ft.  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  {Dak's  MM.,  a  p.  51&)  No 
-    •  -    duce£ 


yet  introdu 


3c  3 
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$  ii.  Chamddryon  Ser. 

herivtOkm.    Fram  CAoiMe'tfry^,  the  name  of  the  germuider ;  from  a  ■imiUrit j  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves. 

Sect,  Char,    Ovaries  distinct.    Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 

the  calyx,  but  with  its  tip  separate.    Carpels  not  inflated.    Flowers  eac^h 

upon  a  distinct  pedicel,  and  disposed  in  umbels  or  corymbs.   Leaves  entire, 

or  toothed,  without  stipules.  (Dec,  Prod,,  iL  p.  542.) 

A  4.  S,  CBAUMDKiFo^LiA  L.    The  Germander-leaved  Spiraea. 

IdentifietMan.    lin.  So.,  701. ;  Cambi  Monog. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  5«8. ;  Don'f  MUL,  S.  p.  518. 

Synonifme.    S.  cantoni^mis  Lour. 

EngravmgM,    FaU.  Fl.  Ron.,  1 1&  ;  and  oca  fig.  4fi9L 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.     Leaves  ovate,  cut  at  the  tip  in  a  serrated  manner,  glabrous. 
Flowers  upon  long  slender  pedicels,  in  hemispherical  corymbs.  Sepals  veiny, 
reflexed.   (I><?c. -Prorf.,  ii.  p.  542.) 
Varieties,    Seringe  enumerates  the  first  four  of  the  following  forms  of  this 
Jes ;   to  which,  we  think,-  might   be  added  S,  ulmifdlia,  S.  flexudsa, 
"blia,  S.  detulsfblia,  and,  perhaps,  some  others. 
S.  c.  1  vulgdm  Camb.  Monog.  — Leaves  with  the  disks  broad  and 
glabrous ;  the  petioles  ciliated. 
A  S.  c.  2  midia  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  342.,  Camb.  Monog.  —  Leaves 
smaller,  slightlv  villose  upon  both  surfieu^es.   Flowers  snudler.    Wild 
in  Canada,  and  upon  the  rocks  of  Dahuria. 
A  8.  c.  3  obhngifoSa  Camb.  Monog. ;  S.  obloiigif61ia  Waldtt.  et  Kit,  PI, 
Hung.,  iii.  p.  261.  t.  235.,  and  in  Hort,  Brit,  —  Leaves  narrower,  and 
less  serrated. 
A  S.  c.  4  subracemoia  Ser.  —  Flowers  distantly  disposed  along  a  length- 
ened rachis. 
A  S.  c.  5  intha  Hort.  (  ?  iS».  incisa  7%un6.)  has  been  raised  from  seeds 
received  from  Germany  through  Mr.  Hunneman ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 
Detcr^tion,  j-c.     A  shrub,  varying  in  height  from 
2h.  to  6f^.,  or  more;  a  native  of  Siberia,  Kamt- 
schatka,  Dahuria,  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
and  also  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  common  through- 
out the  whole  of  Siberia,  Dahuria,  and  Kamtschatka; 
and,  in  the  latter  country,  the  leaves  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea;  and  the  shoots,  when  straight,  are 
bored  for  tobacco^ipes.     It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1789,  under  different  names;  and  its 
numerous    varieties   hav^  we  believe,   given  rise 
to  several  supposed  species.    In  its  wild  state,  it 
varies  exceedingly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  entire 
plant,  in  the  largeness  or  smalmess  of  its  leaves,  and 
in  their  being  more  or  less  cut  or  serrated,  and  more  ^ 
or  less  smooth,  or  pubescent.  In  Bridsh  ^dens,  it  is  ( 
a  very  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  producing  its  corymbs  i 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  tolerably  large,  in  June 
and  July ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  capsules,  the 
seeds  enclosed  in  which  are  pey  and  small,  resembling  sawdust.    In  Martyn's 
Miller  it  is  stated,  that  this  shrub  makes  beautiful  garden  hedges,  being 
entirely  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  June.    Though  the  seeds  ripen  in 
England,  plants  can  seldom  be  raised  from  them ;  and,  as  this  species  does 
not  produce  suckers  freely,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers  or  cuttings. 
m  5,  S,  (c.)  ifLMiFO^LiA  Scop,    The  Elm-leaved  Spiraea. 

Iden^fication.    Soon.  FL  Cam.,  ed.  8.  v.  1.  p.  d4a ;  Camix  Monog. ;  Loii.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  4  i 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  54S.  j  Don't  Mill.  S.  5ia 
Sunon^nKt.    8.  chamadrifblU  Jacq.  Hort.  Vindob.»  t  14a,  LhtdL  in  Boi.  Reg..  1 889. 
EngramngM.    Scop.  FL  Cam.,  ed.  8.  t.  1. 1  SSL :  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  1 1& ;  Jacq.  Uoft.  Vindob.,  t  140., 

ai  S.  dianucdrUblia ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  1282.  i  Bot  Cab.,  1048. ;  and  our>r^.  4901 
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Spec.Char.f4rc>  Leaves  o?ate-lanceo-     <-  ^^ 
late,  acute,  flat,  8baq>ly  serrated,     ^^^ 
ciliated.     Flowers    tenmnal,    in 
rather    hemispherical    corymbs. 
Sepals   reflexed.     A  native    of 
Carinthia   and    Siberia.     (Dec, 
ProiL,  iL  p.  542.^    Introduced  in 
1790,  and  pnxracing  its  white  f^ 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height 
from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.     It  is  one  of  | 
the  handsomest  species  of  this 
section.     Seringe  asks  if  it  is  not 
a  variety  of  S.  chamaedrifblia  L. ; 
and  Dr.  Lindley  (Bot.  Beg.,  t. 
829.)  appears  to  consider  it  as  identical  with  that  species. 

m  &  (c)  u.  ipk^UdMtka  Ser.— In  UiU  vartety  a  whori  of  dittbiet  Imtw.  tbatan  pttiotod.  tan. 
oeoUt^  and  sharply  aerTatcd,  occupiea  the  place  of  the  Mpala,  and  U  ocacnbed  ai  beint 
these  tnuMlbnned.  PMab  and  •tamena  are  either  not  preawit.  or  deformed.  Seringe 
appean  to  Uiink  the  8.  foUdaa  fair.  Diet,!.  ^  3SS.,  Iild«itiaa  with  thii.  {Dee.  ProSL, 

Iipi5tt.) 


A  6.  S.  (c.)  FLBXUo'sA  Fisch,    The  fiexMe^branchrd  Qpk 

tdeniifiaakm,    rimh.  in  Litt ;  Camfai  Monof. ;  Dec  Prod,  SL  p.  548. ;  Doni  MUL,  SL  pL  5181 
avmom^me.     S.  alplna  Hort.  Par.,  acoording  to  Camix  and  Fliefa.  in  litt 
Ei^ra¥img.    Camh.  Mooog.  Splr.  in  Ana  Sd.  Nat,  1. 1 3& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous ;  from  the  tip  to  the  middle 
dentately  serrate.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Its  native  country  is  not  stated. 
Seringe  enquires  if  it  is  not  a  variety  of  S.  tdmifblia.  (Bee,  Prod.^  iL 
p.  542.)  Introduced  in  1820 ;  |;rowing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ; 
and  producing  its  white  flowers  m  June  and  July.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

A  7.  5.  (c.)  (nuATAOipo^LiA  Lk.    The  CratsBgus-leaved  Spiraea. 

TdeMt^fieatiom.  Lk.  Enum.,  8.  p.  4a  ;  Dec  Prod,  8.  pi  54&  ;  Don't  MUL,  8.  pi  51& 
Spec,  Ckar.,  ifc.  Leave*  oborate,  obtuse ;  in  the  terminal  part  douUj  lerrate  ;  glafaroaa,  retlculete 
on  the  under  furiaoc  Flowers  white,  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymlM,  whose  coapoaite 
parts  are  rather  capiUtc  It  is  not  sUted  of  what  country  this  kind  is  a  native  (Dec  Prod.,  IL 
p.  546.)  Introduced  in  1883,  and  producing  its  white  towers  in  June  and  July.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  flrom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.    There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety'k  Garden. 

m  8.  i^.  (c.)  J9etuijefo'lia  PalL    The  Birch-leaved  Spirsea. 

Ideniifiealkm.    Paa  PL  Ross.,  1.  p^  75. 1 1&  ;  Camh.  Monog. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  SL  p.  541;  Don's  ICa, 

8.  p.  519. 
S^nomnma.    ?  S,  corymbftsa  Bqf.  in  De$».  Journ.  Bot.,  4.  pi  869. ;  t8.  enAm^OAiai  Lk.  Emam.,  8. 

Emgravlmgs.    Fall.  VI  Roas.,  1. 1 1& 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous ;  the  petiole  very 
short.  Flowers  in  fastigiate  panicles.  Carpels  5,  upright,  glabrous.  A 
native  of  Siberia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  544.)  Said,  also,  to  be  found  in 
North  America,  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  in  various  other  places  on  the 
western  coast.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.)  It  was  introduced  mto  England 
in  1812,  and  produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

jt  9.  S.  CA^A  Waldit.  ei  KU.    The  hoary4e(ned  SpursuL 

UeniHIaUkm.  Waldst  et  Kit  PL  Rar.  Hung.,  &  p.S58.  t  887.;  Caahi  Monog.;  Dea  Plod.,  8. 
p.^k  ;  Don's  IfiU.,  8.  p,  518. 

Emgnnimga.    WakUt  et  Kit  PL  Rar.  Hung.,  S.  t  887. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Ac  Leaf  ovate,  of  about  the  siae  of  that  of  SlWx  ripens  or  8.  argintea,  acute,  perltetly 
entire,  or  slightly  toothed,  hoarily  villose.  Corymbs  somewhat  racemose :  the  lateral  onea  poduncled, 
of  few  flowers,  and  lax.  Sepals  spreading.  Styles  thick.  Carpels  diveigent.  rather  villoseL  A 
native  of  the  steep  and  hieh  rocks  of  Croatia.  {Dec  Prod,,  iL  p.  5i3.)  introduced  in  1885 ;  saki 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  Sft.,  and  to  flower  In  June  and  July.    We  have  not  seen  the  plant 

m  10.  S.  TRiLOBAh'A  L.    The  SAobed^eaved  Spinea. 

IdenOfieatkm.    Lin.  Mant,  844. ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  54S. 
Sjrnomyme.    8.  triloba  Don*s  MUl.,  8.  p.  51& 

Kngravmgi,    PaU  Ross.,  1. 1  17. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  68.,  as  5.  tritoba  ;  and  ourjl^.  431. 

.S  (•   4 
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Spec.  Char,,  4rc.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  crenated,  gla- 
brous, reticulately  veined.  Flowers  in  umbel-like 
corymbs.  Sepals  ascending.  Carpels  glabrous.  A 
native  of  the  alps  of  Altai.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.) 
Introduced  in  1801 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft.  or 
2ft.;  and  producing  its  abundant  flowers  in  May. 
This  species  is  very  handsome,  with  branches  spread- 
ing horizontally,  and  bearing,  in  the  flowering  season, 
numerous  compact  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers ; 
which,  combined  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the 

{)lant,  and  its  glaucous  leaves,  rounded  in  their  out- 
ine,  and  vet  lobed,  render  the  species  a  very  inte- 
resting and  ornamental  one. 

m  11.  S.  ALPi^NA  Pall.    The  Siberian  alpine  Spiram. 

IdaUiflcation.    PalL  Fl.  Rou.,  L  p.  82.  t.  20.,  according  to  Caxnb.  Monog. :  Dec.  Prod.,  i 

Don**  MUi,  2.  p.  518.  -»  .  . 

Engraving:    Ptfi.  FL  Rott.,  1. 1 20. ;  and  ouT>i^.  432. 

^c.  Char,,  Sfc.    Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ses- 
sile, serrulated,  glabrous ;  the  midrib  pinnately 

branched.    Flowers  in  terminal,  stalked,  and, 

in  many  instances,  leafless,  corymbs.     Sepals 

ascending.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  543.)    A  native 

of  the  wooded  alps  of  Siberia ;  introduced 

in  1806 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft. 

to  6ft.;  and  flowering  in  June.    Its  flowers 

are  white. 

Remark.  A  kind  of  <S]pirsHi  is  extant,  in  some 
English  collections,  under  the  name  of  S,  alplna; 
which  must  be  very  distinct  from  the  above,  as 
it  has  its  flowers  in  lateral  umbels,  in  the  mode 
of  S.  Aypericif^lia,  to  which,  in  its  leaf,  it  also 
assimilates.  It  does  not  resemble  that  species  in  being  of  upright  growth; 
nor  is  it  so  tall ;  but  it  is  dwarfer,  and  spreadingly  branched.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  April,  almost  before  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  earlier  than 
those  of  an  V  other  kind  of  jSbirse^  in  British  collections :  they  are  not  white, 
as  those  of  S,  Aypericifdlia,  but  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white.  Plants  of 
this  kind  were  raised  from  exotic  seeds,  in  the  Omibridge  Botanic  Garden, 
before  1824.— J^.  D. 

A  12.  S.  HTPERiGiFo^LiA  Dec.    The  Hypericum-leaved  Spiraea. 

IdemyicaUon.    Dec.  FL  Fr.»  5.  p.  645. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  543. ;  Don'i  MUL,  2.  p.  5la 
Sunonjfmet.    Hypericum  Aiitex  Hart. ;  Italian  May. 
Engraving.    Ova  Jig.  4SS. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  3 — 4-nerved, 
entire  or  toothed,  glabrous,  slightly  downy;  primary 
veins  pinnately  branched.  Flowers  in  either  peduncled 
corymbs,  or  sessile  umbels.  Pedicels  glabrous,  or  slightly 
downy.  Sq>als  ascending.  A  native  of  Europe  and 
Amenca.  A  species  that  presents  diversified  appear- 
ances. (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  543.)  Supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  native  of  Canada;  but  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  that,  Uke 
most  of  the  species  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Old  World. 
Varieties.  Seringe  has  characterised  6  forms  of  this  species,  which  he 
describes  as  follows : — 

m  S.  h.  1  uralenns  Ser.   S,  crenita  Lin.,  Fitch,  in  Litt.,  and  Don*t  MiU., 

ii.  p.  519.;  S,  Aypericif61ia  CoTnb.  ilibno^.—  Branches  rigid,  thickish. 

Leaves  ovate-rounded ;  the  whole  margm  crenated.  A  native  of  the 

Ural  Mountains. 

a  S.  h.  2  PlukenedhoL  Ser.  S.  Aypericifdlia  Lin.  Sp,,  701.,  and  Don't  MUI., 
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ii.  p.  519. ;  S,  h.  Tar.  /3,  Dec.  Fl,  Fr,,  ▼. 

L645.,  Pluic.   PhyL,  t.  218.   f.  5.— 
ftves    perfectly    entire,     glabrous. 

Flowers  in  sessile  corjrmbs.     A  native 

of  Canada. 
A  S.  h.  3  acuta  Ser.     S.  acutif51ia  Willd. 

Entitn^   540.,     Cantb.  Monog.,     and 

DotCi  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519. ;   S.  sibirica 

Hort,  Par.,  according  to  Comb.  Mo- 
nog.  ;  S.  ambigua  Pa/I.,  and  our  JSg. 

4^.  —  Leaves  spathulate,    elongate^ 
•  acute,  perfectly  entire,  or,  rarely,  3 — 5* 

toothed,   rather    glabrous.      Flowers 

in  sessile  corymbs. 
A  S.  h.  4  crendta  Ser.     S.  obovata  iVaidsi.  et  Kit. 

541.,   Canib.  Monog,,    Barr,  Icon.  Rar.,  n. 

1376.  t.  564. ;   S.  Aypericifdlia  y,  Dec.  Ft. 

Fr.,  V.  p.  645.;   S.  crenata  Lin.  Sp.y  701., 

Camb,  MoM^,,  and  Don*s  MU/,,  ii.  p. 

and  our^.  435.  —  Leaves  obovate. 
*  S.  h.  5  savrdmca  Ser.  S,  savranica  Begser  in 

Litt.,  and  D<m*s  MUl.,  ii.  p.  519. ;  S.  crenAta 

PaU.  Fl.  Rou.,  I.  p.  35.  t.  19. ;  S.  Ayperici- 

folia  var.  /3  longifolia  Ijcd. 

t.  429. ;  and  our  J!^.  436. 

cent.    Leaves  entire,  or. 

Flowers  minute,  disposed  i 

corymbs.     It  is  wild  about  Bamaoul,  and  in  Podoba. 
A  S.  h.  6  P^Mmana  Ser.    S.  crenkta  Betser,  in  Litt. ;  S.  savranica  /3 

Besseriana  Don's  Mill.,  ii.p.  519.,  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.,  1. 1 252. — All  parts  rather  glabrous.  Leaves 

mostly  entire.    Flowers  disposed  in  rather  lax 

terminal  corymbs.    A  native  of  Podolia  and 

Caucasus. 
Description,  4rc.  S.  Ajrpericifdlia  has  small  hard  stems, 
with  numerous  side  branches,  clothed  with  a  dark  green 
bark,  and  with  numerous  wedffe-shaped  leaves,  like  those 
of  St.  John's  wort,  with  glands  in  their  substance,  which 
give  them  the  appearance  of  heme  punctured  on  the 
surface ;  whence  the  name.  The  nowers  are  white,  in 
small  sessile  umbels,  resembling  those  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  but  smaller ;  and  whence,  probably,  and  from  / 
its  being  common  in  Italv,  and  flowering  very  early  in 
the  spring,  the  name  which  it  once  bore  m  the  London 
gardens,  of  Italian  May.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance; 
and,  when  the  shrub  is  allowed  space  to  expand  on  every  side,  it  forms  a 
very  beautiful  bush  in  the  flowering  season.  In  England,  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated b^  Parkinson  in  1640 ;  and  that  author  and  Miller  sa^  that  it 
came  originally  from  North  America :  but  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  thinks 
it  more  likely  to  be  a  native  of  Italy,  as  he  found  the  hedges  full  of  it 
between  Temi  and  Foligno.  Dr.  Hooker,  also,  thinks  it  most  likely  to  be  a 
European  species;  though  Pursh  appears  to  have  found  it  in  a  living  state  in 
diy  swamps  in  Canada  and  New  York.  It  forms  handsome  garden  hedges, 
and  will  bear  the  shears,  which  were  formerly  applied  to  it,  to  shape  it  into 
artificial  forms,  when  topiary  work  was  fashionable  in  garden  scenery.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  detaching  its  suckers. 

m  13.  iS^.  (h.)  rHALiCTRoi'DEs  Pall.     The  Meadovf-Rue-Jeaved  Spirsea. 

Identification.    Fall.  FL  Row.,  1.  p.  54.,  and  p.  78. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  543. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  51S. 
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S.  oquilegifdUa  Pall  Itin.,  &  A  pp.  734^  Na  94. 
Sngravingt.    Pftll.  FL  Ross.,  1. 1 1&  ;  and  out  fig.  437.  ^37 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  indistinctly 
3-lobed,  inconspicuously  3-nerved,  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  sessile  umbels.  A  native  of  the 
alps  of  Dahuria.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  543.)  De  Can- 
dolle  asks  whether  this  may  not  be  a  variety  of  S, 
Aypericifolia ;  which,  we  think,  it  most  probably  is. 
In  Martyn's  Miller,  it  is  said  to  be  an  intermediate 
species  between  ^S*.  cren^ta  and  S,  triloba.  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  found  in  Dahuria,  along  with  ^S*.  chamae- 
drifolia  and  ^.alpina  (Na.  11.  p.  726.  fig.  432.). 
The  name  signifies  that  a  leaf  of  this  species  of  ^^^ 
iS]pirse^  resembles  a  leaflet  of  some  kind  of  SThalic-  /Qe) 


trum. 


IdentificaHon. 
p.  519. 


m  14.  S,  piKowiE^Nsis  Beuer.    The  I^kow  Spiraea. 

Enum.  PL  Pod.,  jf.  46.  No.  14S8. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  543. ;   Don'f  MilL,  8. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  with  three  primary  veins,  and  serrate  at  the  tip,  cuneate-Ianceolate.  ob- 
tuse, rarely  pointed.  Flowers  in  peduncled  corymbs.  {Dec.  'Prod,,  iL  p.  d49L)  It  is  a  native  about 
Pikow,  in  Podolia :  and  is  said  to  grow  firom  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height  It  produces  its  white  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  ana  was  introduced  in  18U7,  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

A  15.  S.  CEANOTHiFO^LiA  Hom,    The  Ceanotbus-leaved  Spirsa. 

Identification,    Hom.  Hort  Hafh.,  2.  p.  46tx ;  Dec.  Prod.,  fi.  pi  544.     . 

Spec.  Char.t  4«r.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  serrated  fh>m  the  middle  to  the  tip  with  sharp 
unequal  teeth.  Flowers  in  indistinctly  pedunded  terminal  corymbs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
shrub,  the  native  country  of  which  is  unknown,  which  Is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  to  have  been  introduced  in  1823,  and  to  produce  its  white  flowen  in  June  and  July.  We 
have  not  seen  the  plant 

m  16.  S,  CORYMBO^SA  Raf.    The  corymboseT^ti^mn^  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Rafln.  Prdcis  det  D^oouvertes  Somiologiques,  ou  Zoologiques  et  433 

Botanlques  (Palerme,  1814),  p.  36. ;  and  in  Desv.  Joum.  Bot,  1814,  p.  16&  : 
Lodd.  Bott  Cabi,  t  671. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  544. 

£ngravingt.    Lod.  Bot  Cab.,  t  571. ;  and  our>^.  438;. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  oval-oblong,  unequally  serrated, 
glabrous,  green  above,  h6ary  below.  Flowers  trigynous, 
disposed  in  terminal  corymbs.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
native  of  Virginia;  introducea  in  1819;  growing  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  on  account  of  its  large 
corymbs  of  white  flowers,  and  its  distinctness  in  external 
character. 
Variety. 

jt  S,  c,  2  saroria,  S,  sororia  Penny  in  HorL  Brit,,  is  a 

smaller  plant,  and  flowers  rather  later  than  the  species.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Epsom  Nursery,  from  North  America,  in  1829. 
It  seldom  exceeds  the  hdght  of  2  ft. ;  and  its  ^»^g 
white  flowers  often  remain  on  till  October. 

jt  17.  S,  rACCiNiiFo^LiA  D,  Don,    The  Vaccinium- 
leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.     Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  1.  p.  SS7. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1  p.  546. ; 

Don's  MilL,  8.  p.  518. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Cab^,  1 140& ;  and  oox/lg.  439. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Upright.  Branchlets  hairy.  Leaves 
elliptical,  acute,  serrated  at  the  tip,  glabrous,  glaucous 
on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  white,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal tomentose  cymes,  a  few  in  a  cyme.  (Dec,  Prod., 
ii.  p.  546.)  A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820 ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ;  and  producing 
its  white  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
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m  18.  5.  BB^LLA  Sim.     The  beautiful  Spinea. 

JdemMcatiom.     Sims  BoC  Mag.,  L  fl^a  ;   Doo*s  Prod.   FL  Nepi,  p.  227. ;   Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  541  i 

Don*aMUL,fi.p.51& 
Engrtuimg^     BoC  Hag.,  t  Mfi6. ;  andour  A- 44a 

Spec.  Char.y  4*0.     Stems  erect,  branched,  gla-  440 

brous,  and  reddish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
sharply  serrated,  whidshly  tomentose  on  the 
under  surface.  Flowers  pretty,  rose-coloured, 
and  laxly  disposed.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  de- 
flexed.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  542.)  A  native  of 
Nepal ;  resembling,  in  its  mode  of  growth 
and  foliaee,  ^S*.  «dicif6lia;  but  being  very 
distinct  &om  that  species  in  its  inflo- 
rescence ;  the  flowers  of  S,  laliciiblia  being 
produced  in  a  spiked  panicle,  and  those  of  S. 
bella  in  a  corymb.  It  was  introduced  in  1820, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft., 
producing  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers 
m  May  and  June.  This  species  is  as  hardy, 
and  as  eaidly  propagated,  as  that  very  com- 
mon shrub,  S.  jaucifolia ;  as,  like  that  spe- 
cies, it  emits,  from  under  the  soil,  rooting  sprouts,  or  suckers,  which,  when 
their  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  at  the  end  of  their  season  of  ^wth,  may 
be  detached,  and  planted  separated,  as  distinct  plants ;  and  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  No  garden,  however 
small,  ought  to  be  without  it.    Plants  are  Is,  each. 

$  iii,  Sptrdria  Ser. 

Sect.  Char,  Ovaries  dbtinct.  Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx ;  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Inflorescence  a  panicle. 
Leaves  serrate,  without  stipules.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.) 

A  19.  S.  ^ALiciFo^iA  L.     The  Willow-loived  Spirsea. 

Ideni^fieatUm.    Lin.  Sp.,  70a  :  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod..  2.  a  544b 
SmumumeM.    Arfne'a  Mtex  BorL ;  Bridewort,  Queen's  Needle^work. 
Emgravbtgi.    GmeL  FL  SU>ir.,  a  1 49. ;  Eog.  Bot,  t  1468L ;  and  ovaM-  ^^ 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Stem  and  peduncles  glabrous.    Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated, 
and,  more  or  less,  doubly  so ;  glabrous.    Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular, 
spreading.      Carpds  glabrous.    (Dec.  Prod,,  iL  p.  544.])      A  native  of 
Siberia,  l^irtary,  and  Bohemia ;  aiso  of  Canada,  and,  pernaps,  of  Britain. 
Varieties.     Seringe  has  characterised  four  forms  of  this  species,  as  follows : — 
A  S.  s.  1  c£mea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  iii.  p.  254.,  Camb.  Monog.,   Eng. 
Bot.,  1. 1468.,  and  our  ^.443. — Leaves  lanceolate.  Panicles  consist- 
ing of  racemes  more  or  less  spicated.     Petals  of  a  flesh  colour. 
Bark  of  the  branches  yellowish.     This  is,  by  the  reference  to  Eng. 
Bot.  cited,  the  form  which  is  found  wild  in  Britain :  whether  it  he 
indigenous  or  not,  botanists  are  not  agreed.     Professor  Henslow 
has  referred  it  (Catal.  of  Brit.  Plants)  to  his  class  **  Possibly  intro- 
duced by  the  Agency  of  Man." 
A  S.  s.  2  alpettris  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  L  p.  36.  t.  22.,  Camb.  Monog. ;  S. 
alp^tris  DofCs  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.  —  A  small  shrub.     Leaves  shorter 
than  those  of  S.  s.  c4mea.    Branches  very  short. 
A  S.  8.  3  pamculdta  Willd.  Sp.,  iL  p.  1055.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  iii. 
p.  254.    S.  &lba  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  vii.  p.  137.  —  Leaves  ovate-oblong. 
Petals  white.    Bark  of  the  branches  red.    It  is  likely  that  this  is 
also  the  S.  &lba  of  Miller,  of  WaU.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  133.,  and  of 
Muldenhergs  Catalogue  of  North  American  Plants. 
A  S.  8.  4  latifotia  Willd.  Sp.,  ii.  p.  1055.      S.  obovata  Raf.  in  Litt., 
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not  of  Waldst.  et  Kit.,  according  to  Willd.  Enum,,  541. ;  S.  car- 
pinifolia  JVHid.  Enum.,  p.  540.,  and  Don*s  MiU,,  ii.  p.  520.,  WaU. 
I)end.JBrU.,t,e6,;  and  our  ^.  441.— Leaves  ovate-oblong.  Petala 
white.    Bark  of  branches  rather  reddish. 

442 


443 


•  S.  s.  5  grandiflora,  S.  grandiflora  Lodd,  Bot,  Cab.,  t.  1988.,  and  our 
Jig.  442.,  has  its  pink  flowers  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
species ;  and  is  a  very  ornamental  free-growing  shrub.  It  was  raised 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  seeds  sent  to  them  from  Kamtschatka, 
in  1826,  by  M.  fiusch. 

Detcryation,  S^c.  S,  «alicif61ia,  according  to  Pallas,  grows  as 
high  as  6  ft.,  in  favourable  situations,  in  Russia  and  Siberia ; 
but  in  England  it  is  seldom  found  higher  than  4  ft.  It 
sends  up  numerous  straight  rod-like  stems,  and  these  and 
the  lateral  branches  terminate  in  large,  conical,  spiked 
panicles,  of  pale  red,  or  flesh-coloured,  flowers.  In  deep 
moist  soils,  a  sucker  will  attain  the  height  of  4  ft.  in  one 
season,  and  flower.  These  suckers  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  shrub  in  a  vigorous 
state,  they  ought  to  be  cut  down  when  they  have  flowered 
two  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  with  nuspberries ; 
and  the  entire  plant  ought  also  to  be  taken  up  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  separated ;  otherwise  the  old  shoots  are 
apt  to  die,  and  render  the  bush  unsightly.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  England  since  1665;  but  whether  it  was  in- 
troduced from  some  other  country,  or  from  localities  where  ( 
it  is  said  to  be  found  wild,  is  uncertain.  According  to  Dr. 
Hooker  and  G.  Don,  it  is  wild  in  several  parts  of  Scotland. 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  believes  it  to  be  wild  at  Hafod,  in  Cardigan- 
shire; the  situation  in  which  it  grows  there  beine  perfectly  like  its  native 
swamps  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  garden  shrubs 
and  is,  also,  very  beautiful,  from  its  long  spicate  panicles  full 
of  light  feathery  looking  flowers.  It  will  grow  with  more  or 
less  luxuriance,  according  to  the  degree  of  richness,  and  ^  444 
moisture  of  the  soil. 

A  20.  S.  TOMENTO^SA  L.    The  downy  Spiraea. 

IdaUUieation,    Lin.  Sp.,  701. ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dea  Prod.,  S.  p.  544. ;  Don'f 

Mill.,  2.  p.  5S0. 
Engravings.  Pluk.  Phyt,  t  32t  f.  5. ;  Schmidt  Arb.,  1. 1 51. ;  and  our;^.  444. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  more 
or  less  clothed  with  tomentum,  the  under  surfiure  of  the 
leaves  most  so.  The  tomentum  upon  the  stem  and  pe- 
duncles, and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  the  latter  partly  doubly 
so.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular  and  deflexed.  Carpels 
divaricate.  A  native  of  Canada,  and  of  mountainous 
situations  in  the  west  of  North  America.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii. 
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p.  544.)  This  i^iecies,  in  its  mode  of  growth,  resembles  S.  jalicif51ia,  but 
difiers  from  it  m  having  rather  smaller  and  more  deeply  serrated  leaves, 
which  are  very  tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  of 
a  deeper  red.  Notwithstanding  these  difierenoes,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  onl^  a  variety  (though  we  allow  it  to  be  a  tolerably  distinct 
one^  of  S,  ndicifoua.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  it  may  be 
well  to  plant  it  in  heath  mould. 

A  20,  S,  LiEviGA^TA  L.     The  smooth-i^oivt/  Spirsea. 

Uemifleatian.    Lin.  Mant,  H*. ;  Camb.  Monof. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  54i. ;  OonH  MilL,  2.  dl  519l 
Sgnomfwtea.    S,  attaic^nsi*  Larm.  Nov.  Act.  Petrop.,  15.  p.  S55l  t  29.  f.  S. ;  S.  alUica  PalL  Fl.  Rots., 

l.p.27«. 
Kmgravimgs.    Vm.  Act.  Petropi,  t  99l  £  S. ;  PalL  FI  Rom.,  L  t  23. ;  and  omjlg.  445. 

Spec.  Char^  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  perfectly  smooth, 
entire,  sessile,  tipped  with  a  small  mucro.  Branchlets  of 
the  panicle  cylindrical.  Bracteas  linear,  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Lobes  of  the  caljrx  triangular,  ascending. 
(Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  544.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  where,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  Pallas,  it  srows  in  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
more  lofty  of  the  AUaian  Mountains.  The  leaves  are 
gently  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as  tea ;  and 
the  snoots,  which  are  long,  tough,  very  straight,  and  of  a 
proper  thickness,  are  used  by  the  Cossacks  for  ramrods, 
m  tne  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  the  cotoneaster. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in  a  different  man* 
ner  from  those  of  most  other  plants  of  the  genus.  It  was 
introduced  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Solander;  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  handsome  species,  with  a  habit  exceedingly  dissimilar  to  that 
of  spiraeas  in  general. 

A  22.  5.  ^RiJBPO^LiA  SnM,    The  White-Beam-tree-leaved  Spiraea. 

Uentmeatkm.    Smith,  in  ReeB*i  Cyclop.,  toL  33L ;  Bot.  Reg ,  t  1385. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  fiL  p.  544. ;  Don*i 

MilL,  2.  p.  5fia 
OtgranHgt.    Bot  Reg.,  t  1965. ;  and  oaiJlg$.  446, 447. 

Spec.  Char,,  4>c.  Leaves  elliptical,  oblong,  more  or  less  lobed,  toothed,  pale, 
villose  beneath.  Panicle  villose.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iL  p.  544.^  A  native  of 
North  America,  principally  on  the  nortn- 
west  coast ;  introduced  in  1827,  by  the  un- 
fortunate Douglas  (see  p.  125.);  and  pro- 
ducing its  numerous  white  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  forms  a  free-growing  dense 
bush,  prolific  both  in  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and,  as  the  latter  appear  at  a  season  when 
the  flowering  of  shrubs  is  comparatively 
rare,  it  is  justly  considered  as  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  British  gardens.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  free  soil, 
and  is  easily  propa^ted  either  by  division 
446  or  by  seeds,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance. 


447 


J  iv.  Sorbdria  Ser. 

Seel,  Char.     Leaves  pinnate,  resembling,  as  the  name  implies,  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  or  other  species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  tne  section  S'drbus. 

A  23.  S,  £ORBiFo^LiA  L.    The  Sorbus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Lin.  Sa,  70S. :  Camb.  Monog. :  Dec  Prod.  2.  p.  545. 

J.  pinnkia  Maench  Meth,,  633.    Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural  ^ttem, 

p.  81.  83.,  mentions  Uiis  species  as  one  of  a  genus  which  be  there  names  Schizonbtus. 
£ngnnimgt.    Gmei.  FL  Sib.,  3.  p.  190. 1 40. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  1.  L  5a ;  Rfbuss,  t.  94. ;  Paa  FL  Roes., 
r  t  88.  and  t«4. ;  and  oar>i^.  448. 
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Spec,  Char.,  4rc.    Leaves  stipuled,  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  sessile,  opposite, 

lanceolate,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated.     Inflorescence  a  thyrse-like  panicle. 

Torus  wholly  connate  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.    Ovaries  connate,  5.     A 

native  of  Siberia,  in  moist  places.  (Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  545.) 

Variefy. 

9.  8.  s.  2  alpina  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  34.  and  89.  t.  25.,  Camb.  Monog. 
S.  grandifldra  HaH.  Brit.,  No.  29267.,  and  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit., 
p.  194. ;  S.  Pallasif  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  520.  ^Suffruticose.  Flowers 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  species,  and  disposed  in  corymbs. 
Leaves  smaller,  and  serrately  incised.  A  native  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  of  Kamtschatka.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  545.)  This  is  the  ^S*. 
grandifldra  of  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.,  and  our  Hort.  Brit.,  and  is 
very  different  from  S.  t.  grandiflora,  the  S.  grandifldra  of  Lodd,, 
described  before,  among  the  varieties  of  S.  «alicif61ia,  p.  730. 
Description,  Sfc.    S.  iorbif61ia  is  a  branchy  448 

shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  fl.  or  8  ft., 

with  a  round,  brown-coloured,  warty  stem ; 

the  wood  of  which  is  brittle,  and  hollow  within, 

with  a  soft  ferruginous  pith.     The  leaves  are 

thin  in  texture,  and  bright  green  on  both  sides. 

The  flowers  are  in  terminating  panicles,  small 

and  white :  they  are  odorous,  but  not  agree- 
ably so.     According  to  Pallas,  it  is  a  native 

of  eastern  Siberia,  in  boggy  woods  and  wet , 

mountains,  where  it  grows  alone  with  S.  «alici- 

folia,  and  attains  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  but,  in 

dry  TO{ky  situations,  it  does  not  rise  above 

1  ft.  in  hdght,  and  is  subherbaceous.     It  was 

cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759,  and  deserves  a 

place  in  every  collection,  from  its  marked  character,  and  from  the  beauty  both 

of  its  foliage  and  its  flowers.    It  throws  up  abundance  of  suckers,  by  which  it 

is  easily  propagated. 

A  pp.  !•   Species  ot'  Varieties  qfSpirai^a  not  yet  introduced. 

A  &  BlUmex  G.  Don^  8.  cfaamaBdrifblia  jap6nica  Blume  B0dr^  1114.,  if  a  native  of  Java  and 
Japan,  with  white  flowers,  and  i«,  probably,  nothing  but  a  variety  of  S.  chanuedrifbUa,  it  being  con. 
■idcred  auch  by  the  diacoverer,  Blume,  though  elerated  to  the  rank  of  a  species  by  G.  Don. 

A  a  lanceMta  Poir.  (Do«i*«  MUL,  ii.  p.  518.)  U  a  naUre  of  the  Mauritius  and  China,  with  leave* 
like  those  of  S.  «alicif  blia,  and  white  flowers. 

A  S.  argintea  Mutis  has  the  whole  plant  clothed  with  silky  silvery  down.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada ;  and,  if  introduced,  would  probably  be  found,  at  first,  rather  tender ;  but.  if  our  conjecture, 
as  to  the  constitution  of  truly  natural  genera  be  correct,  it  will  be  found  capable  of  being  aocli- 


A  S  Tfnmbirgn  Blume.  and  Don't  MUL,  8.  pi  SIA,  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Japan,  with  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 

A  a  fnagetldnka  Poir,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  519.,  has  lanceolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers }  and, 
being  a  native  of  the  Straits  of  Bfagellan,  will,  doubtiess,  be  found  quite  hardy. 

A  ^JapMca  Sieb.  ex  Blume,  and  Don's  Miu.,£.  p.  5ia,  is  said  to  resemble  the  preceding  spedes. 

A&  MentiisA  Hook.  PL  Bar.  Amer.,  p.  17a.  and  Dom*s  MUL,  S.  p.  590.,  is  thus  described  :  — 
Branches  pubescent  at  the  apex.  Sepals  reflexed.  Leaves  elliptic.  Panicle  crowded  with  roae. 
coloured  flowers    It  would  be  a  desirable  introduction,  and  will,  doubtiess,  soon  be  procured. 

A  a  Dotiglitsii  Hook.  Fl  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  172.,  and  Don't  MiL,  2.  p.  SW.  From  Dr.  Hooker's 
description  of  this  swt,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  same,  or  {nearly  so,  as  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  about  the  Columbia  and  the  Straits  of  Fucas  where  it 
is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  Bft, 

A  a  eaUbta  Thunb.,  S.  exp&nsa  WaU.,  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  and  said  to  differ  fhmi 
8.  «alicif6Ua  in  the  leaves  being  nearly  stalked.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  has  showy  red 
flowers. 

A  a  cmruUtcent  Poir.  has  sessile  bluish-coloured  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  and,  being  a  native  of 
India,  would  probably  prove  only  half-hardy  in  British  gardens. 

A  a  dtteolor  Pursb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  Stt..  U  described  by  that  botenist  from  n>ecimeni 
which  he  saw  in  a  herbarium.  It  is  said  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rooskoosky  ;  to  have  dis- 
coloured leaves ;  and  to  grow  to  the  height  of  about  5ft. 

Almost  all  the  known  species  of  S^twS'k  being  quite  hardv,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  very  ftee 
flowerers,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  part  or  all  of  the  above  species  could  be  procured.  We 
recommend  the  subject  to  those  who  have  friends  and  correspondents  in  the  countries  where  these 
specieslare  indigenous. 
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iZIPBUS  L.    The  Bramble.    Lin.  Sysi.  Icos4ndria  Polygynia. 

Jdemt^leaiion.    Uo.  Geo.,  Na  561 ;  Dec  ProdL,  S.  p.  566. ;  Don't  Mill,  1  |k  5Sa 

^nomymet.    Roncc,  Fruntxritier,  Fir. ;  Himbeere,  Brombeentrauch.  Otr. 

Derkmtiim.    From  f«ft»  Kd  in  Cdtw;  in  reference  to  tile  colour  of  tMlhiit  in  niiie  of  the  tpeciet. 

Description,  Deciduous  subligneous  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  prostrate ; 
with  prickly  stems,  and  digitate,  pinnate,  or  lobed,  leaves ;  but  a  few  of  them 
growing  upright.  The  firuit  of  all  of  them  is  edible.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
R,  fruticdsus,  may  be  considered  as  sub^vergreen,  as  they  retain  the  greater 
part  of  thor  leaves  in  a  green  state  through  the  winter.  All  the  kinds 
popularly  called  brambles  may  be  considered  as  ffigantic  strawberry  plants. 
The  following  excellent  technical  description  is  from  Dr.  Hooker's  British 
Flora ;  and,  though  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  British  species,  yet,  as  in 
these  are  includ^  the  raspberry,  or  upright-growing  species,  as  well  as  the 
common  brambles,  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  whole  genus. 

**  Shrub4ike  plants,  or  herbs,  with  perennial  roots,  llie  herbaceous  species 
offer  nothmg  very  peculiar.  In  some  species  of  the  shrubs  the  stem  is 
upright,  or  merely  curved  at  the  top ;  but,  in  the  greater  number,  it  is  either 
prostrate,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  assurgent,  arched,  and  decurved ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  shoot,  and  of  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce  any,  unless 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  the  ground,  take  root  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  shoot  is  partially  destroyed,  the  part 
next  to  the  original  root  surviving,  to  produce  flowering  branches  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  usually  dying  after  the  fruit  has  t^en  perfected ;  young 
shoots,  meanwhile,  springing  up  by  its  side.  The  rooted  ends  also  become  dis- 
tinct plants,  at  various  distances  from  the  parent  root ;  often  many  yards. 
This  mode  of  growth  adds  much  to  the  difficulties  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
species ;  since  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  lea^  shoot,  and  the  floriferous 
stem,  formed  in  the  second  year  from  its  remams,  is  necessarv.  The  best 
characters  are  found  in  the  figure,  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  of  the  former. 
The  leaves  in  all  the  British  species  of  this  division  are,  occasionally  at  least, 
quinate ;  and,  with  one  exception,  digitate,  or  somewhat  pedate,  from  a  partial 
junction  of  the  stalks  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets ;  the  margins  serrated, 
for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregularly ;  the  prickles  on  the  ledT-stalks  more 
curved  than  those  on  the  stem.  In  some  species  the  inflorescence  is  remarkable ; 
but,  in  general,  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as  to  afford  no  good  distinction.  Nor 
can  the  arms  of  the  calyx,  nor  the  form  of  its  segments,  be  depended  onl  The 
fetals  in  all  are  delicate  and  crumpled,  and,  in  several  species,  very  considerable 
m  size  and  width.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  fnaty  but  they  are 
rarely  discriminative.  In  examining  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central 
leaflet  is  to  be  r^arded  :  the  lateral  ones  are  always  smaller,  and  of  a  nar- 
rower proportion.  In  several  species,  the  leaves  occasionally  survive  a  mild 
winter,  and  are  found  the  next  season  subtending  flowering  branches.  The 
leaves  of  these  branches  are  of  less  determinate  %ure ;  the  number  of  their 
leaflets  is  reduced  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied in  the  upper  part  of  the  panicle  by,  first  trifid,  and  then  simple,  bracteas^ 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  stipules.  These  last  are  usually  long  and 
narrow,  entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  and  Jagged,  and  issue  from  the  petiole, 
for  the  most  part  a  little  above  its  base.  They  afford  no  distinguishing  cha- 
racters. No  less  than  46  supposed  species  of  the  genus  are  describ^  and 
figured  in  the  elaborate  Rubi  Gefnuznici  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 
(Borrer,  in  Hook,  Br.  Fl.,  p.  243.) 
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The  number  of  species  of  i?ubus  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  EngU$h  Botany,  published  in  1824<,  as  natives  of  England,  are 
14:  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  British  Floray  published  in  1831,  enumerates  13; 
and  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Synopsit  of  the  British  Flora,  2d  edit.,  published  in 
1835,  21 ;  which,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to  5,  or  possibly  to  2,  exclusive  of 
the  herbaceous  species.  In  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  68  species  are  enumerated, 
as  having  been  introduced  into  Briton ;  and  in  Don^s  MUler,  147,  as  the  total 
number  described  b^  botanists. 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  made  on  this  subject  appear  to  us 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  genus 
/^ubus,  but  to  all  genera  that  contain  numerous  species.  Following  out  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  elaborate  monograph  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  British  Flora,  advanced  the 
number  of  British  species  to  23;  "certainly,"  he  observes,  "not  firom  any 
expectation  that  such  species  were  either  genuine,  or  likely  to  prove  perma- 
nent, but  with  a  view  ot  ibllowing  out  the  recognised  principles  of  oistinc- 
tion,  and  showing  whither  they  must  inevitably  1^."  In  the  second  edition, 
he  observes  :  "  This  proceeding  has  not  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those 
from  whom  I  most  expected  applause  : ....  it  has  had  one  good  effect  how- 
ever ; ....  it  has  led  me  to  consider  the  subject  very  carefully,  and  to  examine 
with  more  attention  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  modem  and 
recognised  species  of  i^ikbus  have  been  established ;  I  have  also  had  six  years 
of  additional  experience ;  and  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  with  which  I  first  started ;  namely,  that  we  have 
to  choose  between  considering  R,  suber^tus,  R,  fruticosus,  R,  corylifolius, 
and  R.  cae^sius,  the  only  genuine  species ;  or  adopting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
characters  of  the  learned  German  botanists,  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck, 
who  have  so  much  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elaboration  of  the  genus. 
So  clear  is  my  opinion  upon  this  point,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prove 
the  four  species  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  be  themselves  pnysiologically  dis- 
tinct, I  should  at  once  have  reduced  all  the  others  to  their  origind  species ; 
but,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertsun  whether  R.  fruticosus,  R.  coryli- 
folius,  and  R.  cse^sius  are  not  as  much  varieties  of  each  other  as  those  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reject,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  until  some  proof  ahall  have  been  obtained  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Accordingly,  as  ¥nll  be  seen  by  what  follows,  I  have  taken  R.  fruticosus,  i?. 
corylifolius,  R,  cse^sius,  and  R.  suberectus  as  heads  of  sections ;  and  I  nave 
assigned  to  them  characters  which  may  be  considered  either  as  sectional  or 
specific,  according  as  the  evidence  may  ultimately  preponderate.  I  have  also 
arranged  as  species  under  them  those  forms  which  are  the  best  marked,  and 
the  most  certainly  distinguishable.  This  will  bring  the  genus  i2ubus  somewhat 
into  the  situation  of  i2dsa ;  in  which,  I  fear,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  leaving 
it  for  the  present."  (Lind.  Synop,  Brit.  Fl^  2d  edition,  p.  92.)  It  appears  to 
us  highly  probable,  that  the  four  forms  mentioned  above  are  only  varieties  of 
the  same  species ;  and  this  would  reduce  the  ligneous  British  rubuses  to  the 
raspberry  and  the  bramble.  The  species  exclusively  North  American,  as  &r 
as  we  have  observed  them  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  include 
four  with  the  habit  of  raspberry,  and  three  with  the  habit  of  the  bramble ; 
but  the  latter  three,  R.  flagellaris,  R,  in^rmis,  and  R,  setdsus,  are  probably 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  Nepal  rubuses,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  introduced,  are  all  brambles ;  but  there  is  one,  R.  c6ncolor, 
which,  Mr.  Royle  observes,  is  found  on  lofty  mountains,  and  comes  near  to 
the  raspberry.  R.  micranthus  is,  perhaps,  the  only  distinct  species  of  Nepal 
bramble  that  has  been  introduced;  some  plants,  raised  fit)m  Nepal  seeds, 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  being  evidently  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  the 
British  bramble.  The  course  which  we  have  i^opted  with  respect  to  the 
ligneous  species  of  this  genus  is,  to  give,  first,  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  all 
the  ligneous  species  or  varieties,  indigenous  or  introduced,  elaborated  firom 
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De  Candolle's  Prodromus^  Don's  MiUer,  and  Lmdle/s  Synopm ;  and,  next,  a 
selected  list  of  all  those  species  and  yarieties,  with  references  to  the  pages 
where  they  have  been  described  and  figured  in  the  preceding  descriptions.  In 
giving  these  descriptions,  those  sorts  which  we  consider  to  be  oniv  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  multiplying  botanical  distinctions  will  be  found  in 
smaller  type,  and  may  be  pus^  over  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
themselves  with  minute  dirorences. 

The  propagation  of  the  shrubby,  or  nispberry4ike,  ipecies  of  JSubus  is 
eflected  by  suckers  or  seeds ;  that  of  the  bramble  division  of  the  genus  by 
pegipng  down  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  the  soil,  when  they  will  root,  and 
throw  out  other  shoots,  which  may  again  be  pc^gged  down ;  so  that  pkmts 
are  procured  from  brambles  much  in  the  same  way  as  from  strawberries. 

Most  of  the  raspberry  kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  ornamental  brambles,  are 
procurable,  in  British  nurseries,  at  U,  6</.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  for  from 
1  ihuic  to  1)  francs ;  and,  at  New  York,  for  from  37)  cents  to  50  cents.  The 
fruit-bearing  raspberries,  in  the  London  nurseries,  at  id.  each. 

$  i.  Leaves  pinnatCy  qfS — 7  I,eqflets. 
A  1.  R,  subbrb'ctus  Anders.    The  sub-erect  Bramble. 

r*nffll<  atkm      Anden.  in  linn.  Soc ;  Dec.  Frod.,  2.  p.  556. ;  Don's  Mia,  8.  pL  59k ;  Smith  En(. 

Flon,flL  PL4fl6L 
^mmmmts:    Lindtey.  in  bU  Sgu.  qfthe  BHL  Flora,  hn  ri^Wi  U>»  foUowing ; — R,  newfeaiia  HtUl ;  it. 

iSStm  mAS.,noi<^anpLtoBng.BoL,L9ni4.,wkkch\»iitaiaaahrmolB.Mrtn\M  W,%y.i 

Emgratigi.    Eng.  BoL.t  2572.)  E.  of  OanL,  1886b  flg.  40BL 

^c,  Char.f  S^c,  Stem  erect.  Leaf  of  never  more  than  5  leaflets,  digitate, 
occasionally  pinnate,  thin,  shining,  and  plaited.  Flowers  in  simple 
coirmbose  racemes.  IMckles  weak.  Is  found  in  Britain,  in  moist  wocnis, 
and  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties.  (LmdUy,  Stfnopi. 
of  the  Brit,  Fhra,  ed.  2.  p.  92.)  This  is  **  the  most  frequent  species,  if 
species  it  be,  in  the  upland  sone."  (fVaUon^  in  Outl,  Geog.  Disir.,  p.  137.) 
The  stems  are  biennial,  and  flower  the  second  year,  like  tfacise  of  the  common 
raspberry,  afterwards  dying  off.  They  grow  nearly  upright,  without  any 
support,  and  are  between  3  H,  and  4  ft.  high.  The  fruit  consists  of  rather 
a  small  number  of  dark  red,  or  blood-coloured,  aggregate  grains,  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid,  with  some  flavour  of  the  raspberry ;  whence  it  has  been 
recommended  by  some  as  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

Jk  2.  R.  AFFi^Nis  Weihe  4*  Nees,    The  related  Bramble. 
IdenHficttiiim.    Weilie  and  Ncei'k  Rubi  Q«nnuilci,  p^  82.  t  SL  and  8S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  56a ;  IJndl. 

Synops.  Br.  F1.,  fid  ed.  p.  9S,  9a 
Smaom^met.    lindlef  meotiona  the  following :  —  B.  coDlnua  Dee. ;  R,  nf  tidua  Smith  in  Sng.  Flor., 
^Miew  in  &».  Br.  FL,  ed.  1. ;  B.  pUcMui  Borrer  in  Emm.  Bat,  Snopl.,  1 8714 
Bmgr^vingt.    Wdbe  and  Neea'a  R.  O.,  t.  &  and  3& ;  £ng.  BoC  SuppT.  t.  8714 
Spec  Ckor.,  9fe.    Stem  arched,  angled,  prickly  with  atrong  recurred  pricldet,  glalvout.    Leaflet* 
S-^  in  a  leaf,  ovate  witli  a  neart^liaped  baae,  cuapidate,  tbaiplj  serrated,  flat  at  tbe  k>a«c  a  little 
waved  lowaida  tbe  tip,  having  downy  tomentum  beneatli.    Flower*  in  a  compound  panicle,  the 
component  one*  ermoae    Sepals  ovate-acuminate,  externally  naked,  reflexed.     Carpel*  large, 
btae-bUck.  {Dee.  Frod.t  8.  p.  5fl0.)    A  native  of  Germany,  al*o  of  tMurren  hill*  of  Montpelier,  and 
of  Briuin,  In  boggy  place* ;  and  flower*  in  July  and  August  {LmdU^,  S^aopt.  Br.  Ft) 

Farteim. 

jlr  R.  a.  8  hracte^wa  Ser.,  A.  «,  9^,  and  ),  Weike  amd  Heet't  BM  Germ ,  t  &  bi  —  Bmctea* 
▼ery  broad,  undivided. 

Jk  3.  R,  Fi'ssus  Lindl,    The  cleft  Bramble. 

Uemt&leatiim.    LindL  Synqpc  Brit  Flora,  ed.  2 jugS. 

Sgmoit^me.    B.  ftutigitois  Lteff.  in  his  S^aopt.  OrU.  Flora,  ed.  L,  not  of  Welhe  ft  Neea. 


Spec.  Char.,  ifc  Stem  arched.  Leaves  digitate,  shining,  flnequently  of  7  leafleta,  that  are  moeh  less 
membranous  than  those  of  B.  subertetu*.  Flowers  in  simple  racemes^  Prickles  strong,  numerous. 
It  diflbrs  fkom  B.  afftnis  W.  Ik  N,  in  its  *mall  racemes,  and  in  its  floral  leaves  never  being  large 
and  orbicular,  as  they  are  in  B.  afflnis.  "  The  only  specimen  with  which  1  am  acquainted/'  adds 
Dr.  Lindley,  *'  is  one  sent  to  the  garden  of  the  HorUcuUural  Society  f^om  Ayiahlre.**  {Umdie^t 
Sgnope.  BHL  Ft.,  cd.  8.  p.  93.) 

m  4.  R,  micra'nthus  D.  Von.     The  small-flowered  Bramble. 


the 
flower*  and  ft-uit  of  the  natural  siae. 
3d 
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^pec.  Char^  Src  Upright.  Stem  round, 
branched,  and  bearing  awl-shaped  inflexed 
prickles,  or  straight  prickles,  and  the 
branches  recurved  ones.  Young  branch* 
lets  rather  glaucous  at  the  extremity.  Leaf 
pinnate,  of  5—7  leaflets,  that  are  ovate  or 
oblong,  mucronate,  doubly  serrated,  plaited, 
green  and  glossy  above,  whitishly  tomen- 
tose,  or  else  ^uuicous,  beneath.  Petiole  . 
and  rachis  bearmg  prickles  here  and  there. 
Petiole  pilose.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, membranaceous.  Flowers  small, 
reddish  purple,  disposed  in  a  corymbose 
panicle.  Petals  clawed,  shorter  than  the 
sepab.  Fruit  black.  Closely  related  to 
the  R.  dfstans  of  D.  Don.  {Dec.  Prod,y  ii.  p.  557.)  A  gigantic  bramble,  a 
native  of  Nepal,  mtroduced  in  1822;  crowing  to  the  height  of  Sit  or  10ft.» 
and  flowering  from  May  to  August.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
^^  JL   J        other  brambles  in  British  gardens,  by  its        ^'^'• 

nearly  erect,  strong,  smooth,  dark  maho- 
gany-coloured shoots,  and  by  its  very  lone 
pinnate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
the  petals  are  of  a  bright  reddish  purple, 
and  shorter  than  ,the  sepals.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  blackish  purple,  of  the  middle 
size ;  depressedly  spherical,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom.  The  grains  are  fleshy,  with  a  sweet  subacid 
taste.  This  species  throws  up  suckers  sparingly;  but  its  magnificent  shoots 
arch  over  afto  they  get  to  6  fl.  or  8  ft.  m  height,  and  grow  branching  and 
flowering  on  every  side,  till  they  reach  the  ground,  when  their  extreme  points 
strike  root,  and  form  new  plants.  A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, in  1834,  was  10ft.  high,  with  shoots  nearly  20  ft.  long. 

m  5.  B.  Di'sTANs  D.  Don,    The  diatmt-leafiettfd  Bramble. 
JiUnt(fteatt<m.    Don  Prod.  FL  Nepal,  pc  S56. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  557.  i  Don's  Mill,  S.  pi  5901 
Symmtrme.    A  pitmUm  D.  Don  in  Prod.  FL  Nepal,  j^  2H. 

Spec,  Char.,  dte.  Stems  round,  bearing  stout,  compressed,  recurved  prickles.  Leares  pinnate,  re. 
wnbling  those  of  the  hemp  phint.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  acutely  serrated,  distant,  whitdy  tomen. 
tose  beneath,  and  bavins  numerous  nerves.  Stipules  Unear,  at  the  Up  subspathulate.  Racemes 
corymbose  Peduncles  snort.  Sepals  tomentose,  ovate,  somewhat  acuminate,  as  long  as  the  petaU 
:Jpairpe}s  downy.  {Dec.  Prod.,  fi.  p.  557.)  A  native  of  Nepd.  introduced  in  1818.  growing  to  the 
liejght  of  .6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and    flowering  in  June  and  July,    we  have  never  seen  the  plant 

•  6.  R,  STRiGo^sus  Mkhx.    The  strigose  Bramble. 

'fdenMeaHou.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  937. :  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  S46. ;  Dec.  Prod,,  S. 

p.  ®7.  J  Den»s  MiU.,8.  pi  681. 
Smumyme.    R.  pennsyivfcnieus  Pair.  Did.,  6L  p^  846. 
Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.    Stem  round,  very  hispid.    Leaves  pinnately  cut ;  those  of  the  barren  branches  of 

*  t_..—  ^.. *.,..  *  .., *-     w  .  ^  unequally  serrated,  obtuse  at  the  base,  beneatii 

'  '    -        I,  almost  heart-shaped.    Flowers 


5  lobes,  those  of  the  fertile  ones  of  S.    Lobes  oval,  unequally  serral 

lineated,  and  hoarily  tomentose ;  the  odd  one,  in  most  insUncet, 

"     "  .      .      ^.      .        -     .     /.    ,^    Petalswhite. 

5i56.)     A  native  of 
irgmia  :  flowering 


imeated,  and  noaniy  tomentose ;  the  odd  one.  in 
about  3  upon  a  peduncle.    Fteduncle  and  calyx  hispii 
?  longer  than  the  calyx.  {Dee,  Prod.,  S.  p.  557,  556 
-Korth  America,  on  mountains  fhmi  Canada  to  Virkun*  :  uwwcrnie 
Aooordingto  Pursh,  it  Is  an  upright  shrub,  with 
lie  to  eat  There  is  a  plant  ;in  the  Horticultural 
to  which  the  name  or  B.  penniylv&oicus  is  at- 


451 


America,  c 
in  June  and  July, 
.fruit  very  agreeable 

8ocletv*s  Garden,  to  which  the  name  of  R.  penniylv&oicus 

tached :  but,  it  being  in  a  weak  state,  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is 
the  same  species. 

»  7.  JR.  occidenta'lis  L,    The  Western,  or  Ameri- 
can, Bramble. 

Lin.SpL,  70&;  Dea  Ffeod.,  S.  p. 558. ;  Dod*s  MilL,  8. 


Symonymet.    R.  virglnilmus/rof<.j  B.  id»'us  ftiictu  nlgro  Dm. 
^tgravtngi.    Sloane  Jam.,  t  81&  r  L ;  Dili.  Hort  Ht,  t  M7.  f.  319. ; 
and  our  Jig.  451. 

Spec.  Char,,  8fc.    The  whole  plant  is  pretty  glabrous* 
Stems  round    and    whitish.      Prickles  recurved- 
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Leaves  of  the  barren  branches  pinnate ;  of  the  fertile  branches,  trifbliolate. 
Leaflets  ovate,  incisely  serrated,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  very 
narrow,  and  bristle-Iike.  Flowers  in  umbels.  Peduncle  prickled.  Sepals 
lanceolate-linear,  tomentose,  longer  than  the  petals,  which  are  obovately 
wedge-shaped,  two-Iobed,  and  spreading.  Fruit  black,  acid,  of  the  form  of 
that  ofR.  idae^us.  Carpels  numerous,  rather  glabrous ;  becoming,  by  dry- 
ing, rugsed,  with  little  hollows.  (Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  558.)  A  native  of  Ca- 
nada and  the  West  Indies ;  mtroduced  in  1696 ;  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 


•  8.  R.  A^SPER  -D.  Don.     The  rou^-braru^leted  and  petioled  Bramble. 

Uemifieatkm.    Dod  Prod.  FL  Nepal,]».2Si.i  Dec  Prod.,2.  pi558.;  Doo*s  MUL,8L  p.531. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  te.    LeaTca  f^ooate j  leafleU  7,  dlii>tical,  acunainate,  sharply  MtrasUt^  S^f^i  P^'^ 


LettTca  plooate :  leafleU  7,  dliptical,  acuminate,  sharply  i  .  . 

let  and  brancblet*  bearing  prickles  and  glanded  bristlef.  Stipiiles  lanceolate, 
jwinted.  Flowers  terminal,  about  3  together.  (Dee.  Prod.,  %.  p.  558.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  said  to 
be  introduced  in  1881,  and  to  grow  from  4ft.  to  6  ft.  high  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

•  9.  R.  iDJS^us  L.    The  Mount  Ida  Bramble,  or  common  Raspberry. 

>.,  70& :  Dec.  Prod^  SL  n.  55& 

\anu$  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  i.  p.  155. ;  Frambolsier,  Fr. 


__  ,  .     -  «-  tow.  i    f  ■•uKiMfiacci,  rr,  f   kthwimc  A«ivdlbeCrC,  GCT, 

be  Raepis  is  called  in  Oreeke  Batos  idaia  :  in  Latin,  RiUma  Idtea.  or  the  mountaine  Ida,  oa 
'  'I  it  groweth :  in  EnglUh.  Raspia,  FrambtHse,  and  HindeJierry."  {Joluu,  Qer.  p.  1274.) 
ing$,    Eog.  Bot,  t.  9M&, ;  and  our>iSg.  45B. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Villose.  Stem  round,  bearing  slender  recurved  prickles. 
Leaves  pinnate;  those  of  the  fertile  stems  of  3  leaflets,  those  of  the 
sterile  stems  of  5,  rather  palmately  disposed.  Leaflets  ovate,  incisely 
serrated,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  very  narrow  and  bristle-like. 
Flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  whitely  tomen- 
tose, ending  in  a  point.  Petals  obovate-wedge-shaped,  entire,  conniving, 
shorter  than  the  calyx.  Carpels  numerous,  tomentose.  {Dec.  Prod.^  li. 
p.  558.)  A  shrub,  with  biennial  stems,  a  native  of  Europe,  and,  probably, 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Varieties.    There  are  varieties  with  rod  fruit,  yellow  fruit,  and  white  fruit. 
(Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  558.)    There  is  a  variety  which  bears  twice  in  the  year. 
•  R.  t.  2  niicrophyllus  Walbr.  Sched.,  p.  256.  —  Leaves  all  of  3  leaflets. 
Stem  suffiruticose;  dwarfer  and  more  bushy  than  the  species.  (Dec. 
Prorf.,  ii.  p.  558.) 
Description,  Sfc.    The  common 
raspberry  has  a  creeping  root,  with 
biennial   stems,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hi^,  /^ 

Sinuate    leaves,   and  small  white  ^ 
owers.    The  fruit  of  the  species,       ^^ra, 
in  a  wild  state,  is  crimson,  and  con-    (J^^^^k^f  (i 
sists  of  numerous  juicy  grains,  be-    '/^ilfTifT^ ' 
set  with  the    permanent    styles;     *^^<^/  ^^>.^= 
and   highly  fragrant,  with  a  very 
deliciously  sweet,  and  yet  slightly 
acid,  flavour,  when  eaten.     It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,   from   Norway 
and  Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece,  ^^^ 

in  woods.     It  is  found  in  Asia,  on  ^ 

the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  in  other  places;  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and, 
according  to  Pursh,  in  America,  in  hedgerows,  from  Canada  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, though  it  has  been  probably  introduced  into  that  country.  It  is  found 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  agricultural  and  subalpine 
regions,  in  woods,  and  in  moist  wastes.  Improved  varieties  of  it  have  long 
b^  in  cultivation  in  gardens,  for  the  fruit,  which  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
grateful  to  the  palate  in  itself,  and  is  used  in  numerous  culinary  and  con- 
fectionery articles,  as  well  as  in  liqueurs.  In  France,  raspberries  are  very 
generally  eaten  at  table,  mixed  with  strawberries.  A  very  refreshing  summer 
drink  is  made  of  them,  by  simply  bruising  them  in  water,  and  adding  sugar.  They 
enter  into  the  composition  of  different  jellies,  jams,  ices,  syrups,  and  ratafias ; 
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and  thev  are  preserved,  either  alone,  or  along  with  currants.  Infused  in 
spirit,  they  communicate  a  most  delicious  perfume  to  it.  Fermented,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  currants  or  cherries,  they  make  a  very  strong  and 
agreeable  wine ;  from  which  a  very  powerful  spirit  can  be  distilledL  Rasp- 
berry wine  was  formerly  much  in  use  in  Poland ;  the  fruit  beine  there  abun- 
dant in  the  woods.  In  Russia,  a  mixture  of  raspberries  and  honey  with 
water,  fermented,  makes  a  delicious  hydromel.  Raspberries  are  also  dried  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Raspberry  vinegar  is  well  known  both  in  France  and 
England  ;  and,  independently  of  its  agreeableness  when  mixed  with  water,  as 
a  summer  drink,  it  is  excellent  as  a  febrifuge.  In  England,  raspberries  are 
principally  used  for  making  raspberry  jam  and  raspberry  vini^ar ;  and  for  pies 
and  puddmgs,  in  combination  with  currants  and  cnerries.  They  are  excellent 
eaten  with  milk  or  cream,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  when  nresh;  and  are 
easily  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles,  entu*e,  with  or  without  sugar,  for  winter 
use.  They  are  reckoned  very  wholesome,  and  children  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
injured  by  eating  them.  The  roots  of  the  raspberry  plant  are  in  demand  by 
some  French  cooks ;  but  we  are  uncertain  to  what  use  they  are  applied ; 
probably  in  the  dressing  of  game. 

The  Varietiet  cuUivdted  in  BrUith  gardens  are  numerous :  twentv-one  of  the 
best,  with  their  synonymes,  are  characterised  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society^s  Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  1831 ;  among  which,  those  difiering  most  in 
general  appearance,  and,  consequently,  most  suitable  for  being  planted  in  an 
arboretum,  are,  the  red  Antwerp,  the  yellow  Antwerp,  the  smooth  cane  (a 
large-growing  and  very  distinct  variety,  which  Miller  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies), and  the  old  white,  or  perpetual-bearing. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  raspberry  requires  a  vegetable  soil,  rather 
moist,  soft,  and  not  very  deq) ;  because  most  of  the  roots,  like  those  of  ail 
other  plants  that  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  keep  near  the  surface;  and 
the  situation  should  be  shaded,  rather  than  fully  exposed  to  the  meridian  sun. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  almost  always  found  more  or  less  shaded  by  trees,  but  not 
under  their  drip;  and  in  woods,  the  situation  of  which  is  rather  low  and  moist, 
than  hUly  and  rocky  or  dry.  The  root  belongs  to  that  description  which  is  called 
travelling ;  that  is,  the  suckers  extend  themselves  all  round  the  central  plant, 
so  as  every  year  to  come  up  in  fresh  soD.  Hence,  as  Miller  observes,  a  rasp- 
berry plantation  requires  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  years.  The  rasp- 
berry, for  this  reason,  has  been  considered  as  a  good  example  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  excretion  of  plants,  first  broached  by  Brugmans ;  afterwards  explained 
in  detail  by  De  CandoUe,  in  die  Physiohgie  Vegetale^  vol.  i.  p.  219.,  and  sub- 
sequently elucidated,  by  various  experiments,  by  M.  Macaire.  (8ee  SuppL 
Encyc,  Agri.,  p.  1301.)  This  doctrine,  which,  in  Britain,  seems  to  have  been 
first  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Sheriff  of  Mungos  Wells,  and  Mr.  Towers,  the  author 
of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  is  supposed  to  account  scientifically  for 
the  efiect  of  naked  fallows  on  soils ;  but  a  sufiicient  number  of  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  made,  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  secure  foundation. 
(See  Gard.  Mag,,  xii.  p.  299.;  and  PhU,  Mag,,  3d  ser.,  vol.  viii.)  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  raspberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  continually  changing  its  situa- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  state  of  culture,  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up, 
and  replanted  in  fi*esh  soil.  The  seeds  of^  the  raspberry  are  said  to  retain 
the  vital  principle  for  a  very  long  period;  and  a  plant,  now  (1836)  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  was  raised  from  seeds  found  in  a  barrow, 
or  tumulus,  in  Wiltshire,. opened  in  1835;  which,  unless  we  can  suppose  the 
seeds  to  have  been  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  tumulus  by  insects 
or  vermin,  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries. 

j  ii.  Leaves  digitate^  ofS — 5  Leaflets. 
-«  10.  R,  LACiNiA^TUs  W,    The  QWt-leaved  Bramble. 

hUntificoHon.    Witkl.  Hort.  BeroL,  p.  8S.  and  t  88. ;  Dec  Prod,  2.  p.  558. ;  Don**  MiU.,  2.  p.  592. 
Engrapings.    WiUd.  llort  BeroL,  L  82. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  6»i ;  and  our>l^.  4S3. 
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L  89a  ;  and  oar  Jig.  i54. 


Spec,  Char,,  8fc,  Stem  rather  round,  bearing  stout 
recurved  prickles,  compressed  at  the  base.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5,  pinnately  cut,  sharply  serrate,  a  little 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  m  loose  panicles, 
white  or  rose-coloured.  Sepals  lanceolate,  leafy 
at  the  tip,  tomentose,  prickled,  reflexed.  Petals  ^ 
wedge-aoaped,  3-lobea  at  the  tip.  Carpels, 
roundish,  dark-coloured.  {Dec,  Prod.,i\.  p. 558.) 
The  appearance  of  this  plant  is  ihat  of  the 
common  braivLle,  except  m  the  leaflets,  which,  A 
from  their  bcii:g  deeply  cut,  are  strikingly  dif-  ^ 
ferent.  Where  it  was  first  found  is  unknown ; 
but  it  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  bramble,  analogous  to  the  cut-leaved 
variety  of  the  elder  (iSkmbucus  ni^ra  laciniata). 
Plants  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  nurseries. 

-*  1 1.  i?.  CiE^sius  L,     The  grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberri^, 

lUaU^ficatkm,    Lin.  Sa,  706. ;  Dca  Prod.,  i.  ik  558. ;  Don*s  MUL..S.  p.  5S3. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  SS. ;  Hayne  Abbild,  L  lUX ;  Eog.  Bol,  L  89f 

Sfwc,  Chttf,y  Sfc,  Stem  trailing,  round,  in 
many  instances  suffused  with  a  grey 
bloom,  bearing  slender  and  a  little  re- 
curved prickles.  Leaflets  3  in  a  leaf,  ovate, 
doubly  serrated  or  crenated,  glabrous,  or 
obscurely  ciliated.  Panicle  almost  simple. 
Sepals  ovate-acuminate.  Petals  white.  ^ 
Fruit  sweet.  Carpels  large,  few,  greyish. 
(I>ec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  558.) 
Varieties, 

-*  R.  c.  2  arventu  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  288. ; 
R,  pseudo-cae^sius  Weihe,  accord- 
ing to  £m.  Meyer  in  Litt.  —  Leaf- 
lets tomentose  beneath.    Branches  * 
puberulous. 
-*  R.  c,  Sgrandiflorus  Ser.  —  Pubescent. 

Petals  and  sepals  long. 
Jt  R.c.4pam;/o/tftf  Wallr.Sched.,p.228.; 
and  ourfg,  455.  —  Stem  ascending, 
purplish,  ultimately  naked.    Leaves  small,  incisely  lobcd.    Peduncle 
l-T-3-flowered.    A  native  of  herbage-covered  hills. 
Jt  R.  c,  5  f dins  variegtlis  Hort.  has  variegated  leaves. 
Description,  Sfc,      A  low,  weakly,  straggling,  prostrate  plant,  haying  the 
flowers  with  blush-coloured  petals,  and  the  fruit  small,  witli  few  grains ;  but 

these  large,  juicy,  black,  with  a  fine  glaucous 
bloom,  and  very  agreeably  acid.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  and  the  north-east  of  Asia, 
in  woods  and  hedges.  By  some  it  has  been 
proposed  to  be  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
^  fruit.  (See  Encyc.  of  Card,,  ed.  1835,  p. 
946.)  This  species,  or  race,  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  different  situations;  whence  have 
arisen  the  following  varieties  (12 — 16.),  of 
more  marked  character  than  Uiose  already 
given,  and  which  are  considered  by  some  as 
species ;  in  which  form  they  are  as  follows :  — 

-*  12.  R,  hi'rtus  W,  4-  K,    The  hairy  Bramble. 


IdenHfieaUtm.    Waldit  and  Kit  Plant.  Rar.  Hung.,  2^p.  liKX  t  141. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  fx  533. 
"*     ""        Aii.t  var.  glanduUiSUi  "      '  -     -    - 

bf  bridus  VilL  Delph 
Valdai,  and  KU.  Plant  Rar.  Huhg.;2L  p.  150.  1 141. 


!.  p.  K 
SgMonames.    R.  vUlJwwi  AU..,  var.  glanduUiSU«  Ser?\n  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pC  563.  >  AglandukiaiM  BelL  Asm, 
FL  Pedem .  p.  24. ;  /t.  b^bridus  ViU.  Dclpr    "      '*"* 


Eagreuing. 


•*i^ 


,  3.  p.  369. 
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Spec.  Ckar.t  Ac.  Stem  weak,  roundiih,  beering  dender,  Tery  acate,  and  ntber  recurred,  iirickica ; 
and,  •*  wdl  as  the  peduncles  and  petiolea,  vllloie,  and  hUpid  with  glanded  halra.  LeafleU  3, 
rardy  r»,  orate,  doubly  serrated,  villose,  thtnnish.  Flowers  in  loose  paniclet.  Sepals  lanceolate^ 
acuminate.  A  native  of  moitt  woods  of  Hungary.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  5G2.)  According  to  our 
Sorttu  JBritamu'cus,  this  was  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1816 ;  bu^  according  to  Dr. Xindley 
(S^Hopi.  Brit.  FJora^  ed.  2),  It  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  "  a  strong  glandular  sUte  of  R.  cas'sius, 
approaching  B.  Ko'hierfV*  which  be  represents  as  one  of  that  group  of  forms  which  he  has  asso- 
ciated with  &  corylilbUus  as  the  type. 

-«  13.  R,  Sprenob^l//  Wdhe.     Sprengel's  Bramble. 

IdentyUatkm,    Weihe,  according  to  Link  Enum.,  &  p.  62.,  and  Spreng.  Syst,  S.  pi  528. ;  Don*8  MilL, 

2.  p.  533. 
Sifnonymet,    R.  vulplnus  Detf,  CaL  Hart.  Par.,  p.  SOS. ;  B.  villbsus  fi  vulplnus  Ser.  In  Dee.  Prvd., 

2.  p.  564. 
EngraoiHg.    CEd.  FL  Dan.,  1 1165. 
Spec  Char.,  9^,     This,  as  compared  with  A.  hfrtus  WaUfst.  &  KU..  has  iU  stem,  petiole^  and 

peduncle  very  finely  villous,  and  only  very  slightly  hispid  with  glanded  hairs.    Leaves  rather  gia. 

brousw  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  pi  564)  This,  aooordinff  to  our  Hort.  Brtt.,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was 

introduced  into  Britain  in  1823 ;  it  has  pink  flowers. 

Jk  14.  R.  DUMBTO^RUM  Weihc  4-  Neet.    The  Bramble  of  the  Thickets. 

hfetaificatkm.  Wethe  and  Nees,  on  the  authority  of  Littdley*s  Synops.  of  the  Brit,  Flora,  ed.  2L  p.  94. ; 
Hort.  Brit,  Na  2833& ;  Don*s  Ifia,  2.  pi  SSa 


Spec  Char.,  Sk.  Branches  with  scarcely  any  bristles.  Stem  leaves  with  5  leaflets.  Rowers  In  a 
leafy  strangling  panicle.  SponUneous  In  Britain  in  hedges  and  dry  ditches.  In  affinity  It  Is  nearly 
hali.way  between  R.  cas'sius,  and  R.  corylilblius.  {Lindley,  in  Symopt.  qfBrU.  Fiora,  ed.  2.  p.  Mi) 


-ft  15.  R.  FOLioLO^sus  Don,    The  leaflety  Bramble. 

Jdent^catioM.    Don  Prod.  F1.  Nep.,  pi  256i ;  Dec  PitMl.,  2L  pi  559. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  pi  53& 

Synonyme.    R.  microphallus  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  234i 

Spec  Char.,  Sfc  Stem  procumbent,  bearing  recurved  prickles.  Leafleto  3—5,  cuneate-obovate,  ser- 
rated,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyx  without  prickles,  denselv 
toraieiitose.    Bracteas  small,  simple    Petioles  and  peduncles  tomentose,  prickled.  {Dec.  Prod.,  if. 

5. 559.)    A  native  of  Nepal,  with  procumbent  stems,  introduced  In  181SL  and  flowering  in  June  and 
uly.    It  is  said  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  R.  parvifblius  ;  and,  from  tnc  appearance  of  a  plant  In 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  we  should  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  R.  ck'sIus. 

Ja  16.  R.  flagblla'ris  WiUd,    The  Rod-like,  or  Runner^  Bramble. 
JdeniiJkaHoH,    VfUML  Enum.,  5491  j  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  55a ;  Pursh  Fi  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  347. ;  Don's 

Mill,  2.  p.  533. 
Spec  Char.,  S^.  Stem  round,  procumbent,  hearing  scattered,  short,  hooked,  prickles.  Branches 
round,  glabrous.  Leaflets  3,  glabrous,  unequally  serrated ;  the  middle  one  ovate,  wedge-shaped  at 
its  base ;  the  side  ones  rhomb-shaped.  Nerves  yellowish.  {Dec.  Prod.,  it.  p.  569.)  A  native  of  Mortli 
America,  with  |irocumbent  stems,  common  In  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  fields  and  sandy  woods ; 
apparently  only  a  variety  of  R.  ca^sius.  It  was  introduced  in  1789,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Variety. 

Jk  R.  /.  2  inirmit  Ser. ;  R.  In^rmls  WiUd.  Enum,,  p.  45B.;  according  to  Link's  Enum,,  L  pi  621  -- 
Stem  whitish,  and,  as  well  as  the  peduncles,  devoid  of  prickles.  Leaflets  tomentose 
beneath.  {Dec  Prod.,  U.  pi  559.) 

-*  17.  jR.  CORY  LI  FO^  LIU  s  Smith,    The  Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 

Identification.    Smith  Fl.  Brit,  p.  542. ;  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot,  1 827. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  533. 
^fnonymes.    R.  vulgiUris  H'eihe  4*  Kees,  according  to  Lindley,  ^noptis  of  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2L  p.  94. ; 

R.  nemoriMUs  Heyne,  according  to  Sprengel  and  Goldbach. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  1 827. ;  and  oury^.  457. 

Spec.  Char.f  S^c,  Stem  angled,  bearing  straightish  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5, 
cordate-ovate,  firm,  doubly  serrated,  pilose  beneatn.  Panicle  nearly  sim- 
ple. Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate-«cuminate,  ultimately  reilexed.  Caqiels 
purplish-blue,  and  large.  {Dec.  Prod,^  ii.  p.  559.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
especially  of  the  southern  part.  Frequent  in  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
flowering  in  July. 
Varieties. 

-«  R.  c.  2  cdnui  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  231. — Leaflets  all  similar  in  form,  round- 
ish heart-shaped,  whitishly  tomentose  upon  both  surfaces. 
Je  R.  c.  3  glandulhtiit  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  231. ; 
R.  glanduldsus   Spreng,^  according  to 
Wallr. ;  and  our  fig.  456. —  Stems,  pe* 
tioles,  and  peduncles  glandulous. 
Description^  Sfc.      The   stems  are  long   and 
trailing,  sometimes  arching,  glaucous  and  pur- 
plish m  the  sun,  and  ereen  in  the  shade :  they 
are  brittle  and  full  of  pith.    The  flowers  are 
large  and  white,  and  appear  earlier  than  those 
of  most  of  the  British  species.     The  berry  is 
large,  agreeably  acid,  of  larger  and  fewer  grains 
than  in  R.  fruticosus,  and  of  a  browner  black :  they 
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are  ripened  before  those  of  B.  fhtticdmis  and 
its  allies.  The  young  shoots  of  the  current 
year  sometimes  take  root  at  the  extremity; 
and  country  nurses  and  quacks  formerly  used 
to  pretend  to  cure  children  of  the  hooping- 
cough,  by  drawing  them  through  the  arch  thus 
formed  by  the  stem.  (Eng.  Bot.y  ii.  p.  409.]| 

According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  following 
British  kinds  of  jRikbus   ma^  be  associated 
with  jR.  corylif61ius  SmUh^  either  as  related 
roeciesy  or  as  varieties :  — 
K.  macrophjUuM  Weihe  &  Nees,  Eng.  Boi. 

Suppl.^  t.  2625.     The  largcJettvcd  Bramble. 
R.  aarphttfoHuM  Weihe  &  Kees.     The  Honk- 

beam-'Uiaved  Bramble. 
IL  fuscoHiter  Weihe  &  Nees.     7^  brownUh- 

black  Bramble. 
R.  Ko'hlen  Weihe  <$•  Neea   Eng.  Bot.  Suppl., 

t.  2605. ;    R.  p411idus    Weihe  <$•  Neet,  ac- 

cor^ng  to  Lmdley's  Syn.  JCdhler^t  Bramble. 
R.  glandulbnu  Smith.     The  glandulaiuAynatled  Bramble. 
R.  rudis  Weihe  &  Nees ;  B.  echinatus  of  ed.  1.  of  Lindl,  Synops.,  and  our 

H.  B.y  No.  28335.     The  rough  Bramble. 
R.  dherdfbUut  Lindl.  Synops.,  ed.  1.;  B.  diversifolius   Weihe,   Hort.  Brk., 

No.  28330.     The  dwer$e4eaved  Bramble. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  given  brief  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  these  kinds  in 
his  Synopnt  of  the  British  Flora^  ed.  2. ;  to  which  work,  and  to  our  Hortut 
Britanmcusy  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  particulars  respecting  them. 
Jk  18.  B.  (c.)  agre'stis  Waldst.  ^Kii.     The  Field  Bramble. 
Eea<*Mi.    Wmldrt.  awl  Kit  Fluit  lUr.  Hung.,  &  p^fig?.  1 868L  j  Dw;  PrkL,  &  pc  5591 ;  Don** 

\iml'  Waldit  and  Kit  Plant  Bar.  Hung.,  &  1 9GBL 

Spec,  Ckar.t^c.     Stenu  suflhiticoae,  procumbent,  indiatinctly  angled,  with  ttralgbt,  bri«Cle.lll» 
,     ,   .. ^    .^  .  ._       ....        ^^^^  ui         ••  *  "  •      

,  with  ; 


ptkUM.    Leaflets  3—5,  roundtoh,  lobcd  in  a  deotated  nunner,  unequally  acrrated,  hairy  above» 
. /,_. ^...._ .  jij^^  ^^  glMded  hairt  ibee.  Prpd.,M 

and  Tranayhrania. 


y.    (WW 

Calyx  whitely  tomentoie  and  hla 
A  natire  of  long  ncglebted  fields  of  Hunsary  a 


pi  55ft) 

may  not  be  a  rariety  of 


hairs.  (I 
Seringa  asks  wheHMr  It 
,  or  rather  ofifcorylifbliual 

19.  R.  sPBCTA^BiLis  Ph.    The  Akoyty-flovfered  Bramble. 

Ph.FL  Amer.  Septal,  p. S4atl&;  Deix  PimL, 8.  pi  55ft ;  Dod*8  Mia. 2.  p. 5SSL 
aMomgrnu,    R.  riWfblius  WiUd.  Herb^  aocording  to  Steven. 
EmgranimgM.    Fh.  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1 16. ;  Bot  &«.,  1 1481 ;  Bot  Cab.,  1 1608. ;  and  ovril^.  458. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Stem  not  bearing  prickles,  glabrous.  Leaf  -^  -c" 
of  three  leaflets,  that  are  ovate,  acute,  doubly  and  unequally  ^'^" 
serrated,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  of 
an  agreeable  purplish  colour,  produced 
singly  on  terminal  peduncles.  Sepals 
oblong,  rather  abruptly  acuminate, 
shorter  than  the  petals.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii  //%.  ,^  X^, 
p.  559.)  An  elegant  shrubby  bramble, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft., 
with  subflexuose,  round,  smooth^ 
branches,  and  large  dark-purple  odo- 
riferous flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  large 
dark-yellow  fruit,  of  an  acid  and  somewhat  astringent  taste,  which  make  ex- 
cellent tarts.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  was  introduced  in  1827  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  merits  a  place  ia 
every  collection,  both  as  a  flowering  shrub,  and  for  its  fruit. 

Jk  20.  R.  tTLMiFO^Lius  Schott.    The  Ehn-leaved  Bramble. 

JdmtjficaHom.    Schott  in  Itia,  1818^  fiuc  5.  pi  881.;  Lk.  Enum.»  SL  p.  61. ;  Dec  Prod.,&  pi56a  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  8L  p.  5S1 
Spec.  Ckar.,  8fc    Stem  dccumhent  very  prickly,  fruteacent    Branchet  rery  red.     Leallett  3—5, 

oral,  rather  hearUshaped,  acuMy  and  doubW  crenated.  tomentoae  heneath,  without  prickles. 

Flowen  of  a  beautiftil  rose  colour.  {Dec.  PnkL,  ii.  p^  56a}    A  natire  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  moun- 

tainas  mU  to  luiTe  been  introduced  in  1883,    It  flowen  firom  June  lo  September. 

3d  4 
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Ji2l,  R.  hisKiA^'NUS  Ser.    Link's  Bramble. 

JdentificaUon,    Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  560. :  Don*!  Mill,  S.  p.  534^ 

Symmjfme.  K  paiiiculktus  Sckleckt.,  acconUng  to  Lk.  Emmm.,  2.  p.  61.  and  TVotf.  Bot.,  S.  pi  41.,  not 
of  Smith. 

Spec.  Char.,  8[c.  Stem  prickly.  Leaflets  3-^,  uneoual,  orate  acunUnate,  serrated,  tomeatose  and 
hoary  beneath.  Flowers  double,  in  a  panicle.  {Dec.  Prod..  IL  p.  560.J  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1821,  and  to  produce  double  white  flowers  in  June  and  July :  but  it  is  not  stated  of 
what  country  it  is  a  native :  and,  whether  it  be  anv  thing  more  than  a  double-flowered  variety 
of  the  common  bramble  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  never  having  seen  the  plant 

-*  22.  jR.  FRUTico^sus  Zr.     The  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blackberry. 

JdeniificaiioH.    Un.  Sp.,  707. ;  Weihe  and  Neos  Rubi  Oermanici,  p.  S5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  IL  pc  561. } 

Don's  Mia,  2.  p.  sir 
'  R.  discolor  and  R.  abriiptufl,  in  LhuU.  S^nopt.  qf  BrU.  Flora,  ed.  L 


ratdngi.    Eiig.  Bot,  1 715.  j  and  our^.  45a 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  erect  [and  afterwards  de- 
curved],  d-aneled,  rather  tomentose,  bearing 
recurved  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-ol^ 
long,  acute,  glabrous,  beneath  greyly  tomen- 
tose,  each  on  a  secondary  petiole.  Panicle 
decompound,  narrow,  straight.  Tlowers  rose* 
coloured  or  white.  Sepals  reflexed,  almost 
without  prickles.  Fruit  of  a  purplish  black. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  560.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
in  hedges,  thickets,  and  woods.  In  Britain 
aboundmg  in  the  agricultural  zone,  and  toler- 
ably frequent  in  the  upland  zone ;  with,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Winch,  a  limit  similar  to  that 
of  CTlex  europae^a..  ^ 

Varieties. 

-*  R.  /.  2  pomponius  Ser.    R.  fruticdsus  ^  Weihe  ^  Nees.(fig.  460.)  — 
Flowers  semidouble  or  double.  Leaves  pale  green ;  leaflets  obovate. 
Cultivated  in  gardens.  This  variety  may  be  considered  as  highly  orna- 
mental, from  the  large  size,  and  numerous  petals,  of  its  flowers,  and 
from  its  very  vigorous  growth.     Though  it  will  thrive  at  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  in  places  where  other  ornamental  plants  will  hardly 
grow,  yet  it  produces  most  effect 
when  it  is  trained  a^inst  a  wall ; 
and  it  is  thus  treated  m  some  of  the 
principal  gardens  of  Europe.     One 
of   the  finest  specimens  we  have 
ever  seen  of  the  double-flowering 
bramble  was  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Pisa,  in  1819,  where  it  was  trained 
against  a  wall,  and  covered  with  a 
profusion    of  large   double    white 
flowers,    tinged  with  pink.     Plants 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d. 
each;  and  at  BoUwyller  1  franc. 
-^  R.  /.  3  taHricus  Hort.  is  a  vigorous- 
growing  plant,  which  produces  by 
far  the  best  fruit  of  any  variety  of 
bramble.    There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
-*  R.  /  4  flbretoseo  pleno  Baum.  Cat,  the  double  pink-flowered  Bramble^ 
is  marked  in  the  BoUwyller  Catalogue  at  3  francs  a  plant ;   but  we 
have  not  seen  it  in  British  gardens. 
^  R.  /•  5  /o/tf#  variegdtis,  the  variegated-deaved  Bramble,  b  not  liable  to 
the  objections  made  to  most  variegated  plants,  it  not  having  a  dis- 
eased appearance. 
R.  /.  6  leucocdrpus  Ser.  —  Fruit  white.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  561.) 
R.  /.  7  inh^mis  Ser.  —  Stem  without  prickles.  (Dec.  I.  c.) 
R./.  8  dalmdticus  Tratt.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  33.^  Panicle  very  large,  suprade- 
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compound,  spreadioff.  Flowers  large,  of  a  lull  rose  colour.  Ca- 
lyxes without  prickles.  Peduncles  mostly  so.  Leaves  whitely 
tomentose  beneath.  A  native  of  Dalmada,  in  hedges,  according 
to  Portenschlag. 

Jk  R./.  9  concolar  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  233.  —  Leaves  downy  beneath,  both 
sur&ces  of  one  colour.    A  native  of  Germany. 

Jk  R.  /  10  glandulbnu  Walhr.  Sched.,  p.  233.  —  Stems,  petioles,  and 
peduncles  glabrous.    A  native  of  Germany. 

The  two  following  kliuU  of  ngneous  nibtttei,  found  wUd  in  Britain,  Dr.  Lindler  nippoiet 
(Slfmop$.  qfJMt.  Ptora,  ed.  SL)  to  be  dowly  alUod  to  R  AmtkbiiH  L.,  or,  perhapt,  Tarietiei  efit 

and,  it  is  UMWt  likely,  R  oordi/bUua  Weike,  STR,  Na  135f77  TV  BucktkornUeand 


Jc  R.  (/.  IS) 
Dr.  " "    " 


R.  (/.  IS)  leuedttackm  SchL  -.  The  wkUeupiked  BramUe. 
r.  lindlejr  has  given  dUtinctlTe  diaracten  to  both  of  tbeM  Undu 
le  following :  R.  tomaObtmt  Wetbe,  and  aatftg-  461.. 


"the  following :  fi.  tomaUbtmt  Wetbe,  and  oaxftg-  461.. 
Weihe^  SeUedUemfdMl  Weike,  R.  Sekleiekeri  Weike^ 


R,  kdwridmt  Weilie,  R.  mUidm  Weilic,  and  R.  mMeamt 
Weihc^  are  ragiatered,  and  partlculan  given  of  them,  in 
A  Ri  and  all  of  tliem,  exoepi  the  last,  are  detcribed  In 
Dec  PrctLj  a :  but,  aa  we  suppose  many  of  them  to  be 
only  modifled  roims  of  R  flrutioCMiu,  we  shall  omit  their 
descriptions.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  German  y ;  but 
R  hdrridus,  R  nftidua,  and  JK.  tetigiteus  are  also  found 
wiU  in  Britain. 

Deiciyition,  S^c,  The  stems  of  this  species, 
according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  truly  shrubby, 
of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  strongly  angular,  with 
intermediate  furrows,  many  feet  in  length,  tough 
and  woodv,  biennial,  if  not  perennial,  flowering 
the  second  year;  branched  and  leafy.  The  bar- 
ren stems  are  smooth,  arched,  and  sometimes  taking  root  at  their  extremities ; 
the  blossom-bearing  stems  are  erect,  and  slightly  downy  at  the  upper  part.  The 
leaves  are  firm  and  durable,  and  almost  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  erect 
and  handsome,  and  the  petals  of  a  delicate  pink ;  rarely,  if  ever,  white  in 
Britain,  though  the  authors  of  the  Rubi  Germamci  describe  them  as  generally 
white.  The  berry  is  nearly  globular,  and  is  composed  of  very  numerous 
purplish  black,  smooth,  juicy  grains,  of  a  sweet  but  mawkish  flavour,  ripen- 
mg  late  in  autumn.  The  ordinarv  season  of  ripening  is  early  in  September ; 
but  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  remarked  that  the  season  of  1799  was  so  unfavour- 
able, that  scarcely  any  bramble-berries,  or  blackberries,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  were  to  be  found  ripe  in  October.  This  species  is  considered  as  being 
more  common  than  any  of^  the  other  brambles,  and  also  as  attaining  a  greats 
size.  It  is  this  sort  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  English  hedges ;  and  it 
has  been  justly  remaiked  by  H.  C.  Watson  (OiUSnet^  ^-c,  p.  137.),  that 
brambles  are  more  abundant,  and  much  finer,  in  the  hedges  in  England,  than 
they  are  in  Scotland ;  and  that  in  the  Highlands  they  form  only  a  secondary 
feature  in  the  physioenomy  of  vegetation.  The  cause  why  the  brambles  are 
so  much  finer  m  England  than  they  are  in  Scotland  is  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  English  climate,  but  partly  to  the  hedges  in  Scot- 
land being  formed  solely  of  the  hawthorn,  and  kept  within  much  less  bounds 
than  they  are  in  England.  The  bramble  is  never  planted  in  Scotland,  and  is 
only  occasionally  found  in  hedges,  in  consequence  of  having  been  sown  there 
by  birds.  It  is  always  found  to  prosper  best  on  a  soil  somewhat  dr^  and 
^velly ;  and,  accordingly,  Switzer,  when  speaking  of  choosing  a  soil  and 
situation  for  a  vineyard,  recommends  looking  out  for  one  where  tne  bramble 
is  abundant  and  vigorous. 

ProperHet  and  Uses,  The  fruits,  in  some  parts  of  England,  are  called 
bumblekites;  and  in  others  scaldberries,  from  their  supposed  quality  of  giving 
scald  heads  to  children.  They  are  considered  astringent;  but  nave  been  eaten 
bv  children,  in  every  country  where  they  grow  wild,  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 
They  have  also  been  used,  both  in  France  and  England,  to  produce  a  sub- 
acid drink;  an  inferior  description  of  wine;  and,  by  fermentation  and  distil- 
lation, a  strong  spirit.    In  England,  they  are  sometimes  made  into  tarts ;  but 
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for  this  purpose  they  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  dead  ripe;  because, 
if  left  too  long  on  the  bush,  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a  musty  flavour.  They 
are  also  used  for  making  a  rob,  or  jam,  which  is  considered  good  for  sore 
throats.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  thej^  are  called  ndtres  tauvages 
(wild  mulberries),  ttiey  are  used  for  colouring  wine ;  and  the  red  muscat  of 
Toulon  is  so  coloured.  The  juice,  mixed  with  rabin  wine  before  it  has  fer- 
mented, will  give  it  both  the  colour  and  flavour  of  claret.  Many  medical 
properties  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  plant.  In  French  Guiana,  the 
miit  is  gathered  and  given  to  swine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  us«l  for 
feeding  silkworms,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  mulberry.  They  are 
much  more  astringent  than  the  fruit;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  in  the  time 
of  Gerard,  was  in  repute  as  a  gargle.  The  geen  twigs  have  been  used  in 
dyeing  woollen,  silk,  and  mohair,  black.  The  common  bramble  has  fre- 
quenUy  been  used  for  raising  live  hedges  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  (see  Martyn't 
Miller,  and  Young' t  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  342.) ;  but  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  great  space  which  it  occupies.  On  drift 
sands,  the  bramble  may  be  sown  or  planted,  with  a  view  to  fixmg  the  soil,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  rarest  trees.  The  shoots  of  R,  fruticosus,  and  of  all 
the  strong-growing  varieties  of  bramble,  are  used  by  thatchers  for  binding  on 
their  thatch ;  and  the  smaller  shoots  by  the  makers  of  straw  beehives  and 
straw  seed-baskets,  for  sowing  the  diflerent  layers  of  straw  rope  together.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  the  shoots  are  drawn  throi^h  a  cleft  stick,  as  well  to  bruise 
them,  and  thus  render  them  less  liable  to  break  when  bent,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  their  prickles.  Where  R.  cse^sius  abounds,  its  shoots  are  preferred 
by  the  makers  of  beehives,  as  being  smaller  and  tougher;  and  those  of^jR.  eory- 
lifolius  by  the  thatchers,  as  having  fewer  prickles.  In  landscape-gardening, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  wild  nature,  the  common  bramble  forms  an 
admirable  plant;  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Price's  Essays  on  the  Pii>» 
turesque,  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  at  a  few  places,  and,  among  others,  at 
St.  Mary's  Isle;  but  there  the  contrast  between  wildness  and  high  cultivation 
was  not  sufGiciently  great  to  render  the  effect  produced  of  lasting  interest. 
Inconsequence  of  feeling  this,  the  brambles  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  been  gradually  being  removed.  Thickets  of  brambles,  in  some  of  the 
public  squares  in  London,  or  in  Hyde  Park,  or  Kensington  Gardens,  would 
nave  the  full  effect  of  strongly  contrasted  character;  but  they  could  never  be 
considered  as  producing  scenery  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  artistical. 

JH  23.  R,  sa'nctus  Schreb.    The  holy  Bramble. 

Jdemt^eatUm,    Schreb.  Dec.,  p.  15.  t  8. ;  Desf.  Cor.,  8a  1 61. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pi  561. ;  Don't  MUL, 

S.  p.  535. 
Sunonyme.    R,  oMusifMius  WtUd.  Enum.  SuppL,  38.,  accoxding  to  Link,  Entan.,  8.  p.  61. 
Engravings.    Schreb.  Dec,  t  a  ;  Desf.  Cor.,  80.  L  6L 


Spec  CStar.,Ac  Stem  fhiteacent,  indtetlncUy  angled,  downy,  prickly  wiUi  recurred  pricklet.  Leaf 
luually  or  3  leaflets,  rarely  undivided.  Leaflets  ovate,  obtuse,  serrated,  tomentose  beneath. 
Flowers  mostW  terminal,  in  a  sort  of  panicle.    Sepals  ovate,  tomentose,  reflezed,  short.  (Dee. 


Prod.,  il.  p.  561.)  A  native  of  the  East,  but  why  called  s&nctus  does  not  appear.  It  Is  a  straggling 
prostrate  plant,  producing  pink  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  since 
1823 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it. 

m  24.  R.  CANE^scEKs  Dec,    The  grey  Bramble. 

IdetU^ation.    Dec  Cat  Hort  Monsp.,  p.  139.  j  FL  Fr.,  5.  p.  5«5.  j  Prod.,  2.  p.  561. ;  Don's  liilL,  SL 

Sjpec  dor.,  Ac  Stem  shrubbv,  talL  Petioles  and  peduncles  tomentose  and  prickly.  Leaflets  5  or  3, 
obovateLobfong,  toothed  with  a  few  large  teeth,  whitish  and  velvety  upon  ooth  surfkces.  Flowers 
in  panicles.  Calyx  tomentose  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  pi  561.)  A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  near 
Ylnadio,  with  white  flowers ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1880 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

Jk  25.  R,  SETo^sus  Big,    The  hnstly-stemmed  Bramble. 
Idenlifieatitm.    Bigelow  in  Litt ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  563. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  536. 
Spec.  <^r.,  4rc    Stem  very  hispid.    Branches  bristly  at  the  tip.    Leaves  composed  of  a  long  petiole 

and  3  leaflets,  that  are  obovate-wedge-shaped,  serrated,  and  glabrous.    Stipules  Bpathulate-Iinear. 
.   Flowers  iqion  filifonn  peduncles,  and  in  racemes.    Sepals  lanceolate,  tomentose  bristly.    Petals 

obovate.wedge^aped,  longer  than  the  sepals.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  563.)    A  native  of  North  America, 

near  Montreal,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

Jk  26.  R.  ARGU^TUs  Lk.    The  shorp^oothecNeaJieted  Bramble. 
Ideniifleaikm.    Lk.  Enum.,  2.  p.  ea ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  pi  56SL ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  pi  537. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfe.    Stem  fhitescent,  prickly  and  hairy.    Prickles  straightish,  small    Leaflets  5-^, 
oblong,  acuminate^  rather  tapered  at  the  base,  doubly  and  shaiply  serrate^  downy  beneath.  Flowen 
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in  a  panicle.    Corolla  white.   FMali  Upend  at  the  bise;  (Dfv.  Prod.,  U.  pi  56&)  A  Dative  oT  North 
America ;  lald  to  have  been  Introduced  in  1823. 

Jt  %^  27.  jR.  cuNEiFO^Lius  Ph,    The  wedge-shaped-leafleted  Bramble. 

Jdauyieaifom.    Ph.  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p. S47. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  561 ;  Doo^  MiU.,  SL  p.597. 

Sgmmtffie.    B.  parrifbUiu  fValt  Jl  CaroL,  14a,  Trait.  Aw:, &  pi  ia 

Spec  Char.,  t[C.  Imperfectly  erergfeeu.  Branches,  petioles,  and  pcdundei  tomeotoee.  'Prickles  re. 
cunred,  scattered.  Leaflets  cimeate-ovate,  in  the  terminal  portion  toothed,  unequally  plicate,  and 
tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  upon  diraricate  nearly  naked  pediods,  and  disposed  in  terminal 
panides.  {Dtc.  Prod.,  iL  pi563)  According  to  Pursh,  thU  is  *'a  straggling  briar,  with  a  grey 
aspect:  the  berries  hard  and  dry,  and  the  flowers  white."  It  is  found  in  sandy  Adds  and  woods  in 
New  Jersey  and  Carolina,  and  was  in  cultivation  in  Britain  in  1811. 

Jn  28.  R,  Hi'spiDUS  L.    The  biflpid-f^^iitiii^  Bramble. 

Iden^fieoHom.    Lin.  Sp.,  700. ;  Dec  Prod.,  fiL  p.  564. ;  Doo*8  Mia,  8.  p.  53a 
SmammmeM.    R.  triTiklb  Mielu.  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  pc  896.  j  A.  procAmbeos 

MUM. ;  R.  fla«ellkris  WUUL,  according  to  Spreng,  S^tL,  fiL  pi  53a 
SmgnningM.    Hayne  Abbiid.,  t  71. ;  and  our  j^.  461 
S^ec  Ckar.,  ke.    Stem  procumbent,  round,  very  hispid,  bearing  scattered 

bristles  and  recurved  prickles.    Leaflets  ^^5,  wedge.«haped  at  the  base, 

unequally  toothed,  pretty  glabrous  above.  Flowers  solitary,  upon  toogish 

peduncles.    Petals  obovate.    Carpels  black.  {Dec  Prod.,  IL  pi  564.)    A 

native  of  Canada,  with  procumbent  stems,  flowering  in  August,  and 

said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  In  Britain  since  175a 

?  Jk  29.  R.  LANUGiNO^sus  Steven.    The  woolly  Bramble. 

IdtnifJlcaiioH.    Stev.  Obs.  ined.  in  H.  WiUd. ;  Dec  Prod.,  iL,  p.  564. : 
Don's  BfUI.,  8.  pi  538. 

!^ee.  Char.,  4c.  The  flowerbearing  stem  1  ft.  high.  Petioles  and  pedun- 
cles tomentose.  Prickles  straight,  few.  Leaflets  S,  ovate,  with  a  heart, 
shaped  base  and  acuminate  extremity,  sharply  toothed  with  mucronate  teeth,  villose  on  both 
surfacesi  Panicles  terminal,  many-flowered.  Sepals  upright,  villose  without,  within  whitely  tomen. 
tose,  shonlv  awned.  Bracteas  awUshaped.  {Dee.  Prod.^  iL  pi  561)  A  native  of  Caucasus  and 
Siberia,  with  prostrate  stems;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  188a 

Jk  30.  R.  CANADE^Nsis  L.    The  Canadian  Bramble. 

Ideniifiadicn.    Lin.  Sp.,  707.,  exdusive  of  the  synooyme  of  Mill.  Icon. ;  Don*s  MilL,  8L  pi  588. 

Spec  Char.,  ^.  Stem  purple,  almost  glabrous.  Leaflets  8-^  buxseolate,  sharply  serrate,  ghdnrous 
on  both  surfaces.  Stipules  linear,  a  little  prickly.  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  pi  564.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  in  rocky  woody  phK»s  flrom  Canada  te  Vusinia ;  with  prostrate  stems  and  white  flowen ; 
•aid  te  have  been  Introduced  in  1811. 

§  iiu     Leaves  lobed^  not  pinnate  or  digitate. 
m  31.  2?.  oDORA^TUs  L.    The  sweet-scented  Bramble. 

Identifteatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  707. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  n.  56a ;  Don's  MilL,  8.  a  589. 

Sjfmonpmes.    B.  occidentilis  UorL,  but  not  or  Liu. ;  the  Virginian  Raspberry,  the  flowering  Rasp. 

Engravings.    MilL  Ic,  t. 883. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.383. ;  and oarJSg.  46& 

Sect.  Char.,  S^c.  Stem  upright.  Petioles,  peduncles,  and 
calyxes  bearing  glanded  hairs.  Disks  of  leaves  5-lobed, 
unequally  toothed.  Inflorescence  subcorymbose.  Flowers 
large,  showy,  red.  Sepals  ovate,  longly  acuminate,  shorter 
than  the  petals.  Carpels  numerous,  ovate,  velvety.  Style 
funnel-shaped.  Fruit  red.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  566.)  This 
species  is  allied  by  its  fniit  to  R.  ids^us.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  woods ;  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  Britain  since  1739.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or 
6  ft. ;  and  produces  its  showy  purplish  red  flowers,  in 
abundance,  from  June  to  September.  These  are  not 
succeeded  by  fruit  in  this  countrpr ;  but  Pursh  informs 
us  that,  in  a  wild  state,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  fine  flavour, 
and  a  large  size.  **  Ck>mutus,  who  first  figured  and  described  this  plant, 
gave  it  the  name  of  odoratus,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage." 
{Bot.  Mag.,  t.  323.)  It  is  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  on  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

A  32.  R.  NUTKA^NUS  Moc.    The  Nootka  Sound  Bramble. 

Ident/fieaHon.    Mocino  PL  Nutk. ;  Dec  Prod.  8.  p.  566. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 1368. ;  Don's  MiU.,  8.  pi  54a 

^nonfftne.    R.  odoriitus  Hort.,  but  not  of  Un. 

Engraoingt.    Mocino  PL  Nutk. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 1368. ;  and  our^Sjg.  464. 

Spec.  Ctuo'.y  Sfc.     Stem  glutinous.  Branches  round,  glabrous,  rufous.    Leaves 
5-lobed,  unequally  toothed.     Inflorescence  subcorymbose.    Flowers  about 
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four  in  a  corymb,  white.     Sepals  ovate,  lonely  acumi-  j^g^^       404 

nate,  glabrous,  as  lone  as  the  petals.  Allied  to  B, 
odorktus,  but  the  peduncle  and  calyx  are  glabrous. 
(Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  566.)  A  native  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  JNorth  America,  from  New  California  to 
Nootka  Sound,  and  at  various  places  between  north 
latitude  43°  and  52°,  in  mountains  and  woods.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  unfortunate  Douelas,  and  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  1826.  It  grows,  m  good  soil,  to 
the  height  of  5  il.  or  6  ft.,  and  has  the  general  aspect 
and  appearance  of  R.  odoratus,  except  being  of  a 
paler  green.  It  flowers  from  May  to  October,  and 
the  flowers  are  white.  These  are  succeeded  by  large 
red  berries,  which  are  found  to  make  excellent  tarts ;  and  the  plant  will 
probably  soon  be  ranked  as  a  fruit  shrub.  There  are  fine  plants  of  this 
species  m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  High  Clere ;  and  they 
may  be  purchased  in  the  London  nurseries  at  from  it,  £d,  to  2t.  each. 


App.  i.     Species  and  Varieties  of  'Rubus  best  deservirig  of  Ctd- 
tivation  in  British  Gardens^  as  ornamental  Shrubs, 


A.  Erect  Raspberry-like  Sorts, 

R  oceidenthlU,  the  western,  or  black.  Raspberry,  Na  7. ;  and  flg.  45L  in  p.  736. 
R  ntaiAnns,  the  Nootka  Sound  Raspberry,  No.  3SL ;  and  flg.  464.  in  p.  746. 
Virginian,  AMpdfrry,  No.  31. ;  and  flg. 


R  odordtMS,  the  sveet-seenied,  or  Vii 


463.  in  pi  745. 


R  speetAbiUs,  the  fAcwv-flowered  Raspberry,  Na  19. ;  and  flg.  458.  in  p^  741. 

R  idcc'itf,  the  Mount  Ida,  or  common.  Raspberry,  Na  9. :  and  fig.  45SL  in  p.  757.  The  Tarieiiet  of  thi« 

specie*  which  are  recommended  are  thoae  enumerated  in  p.  7%.,  as  tieing  most  suitable  for  plant. 

ing  in  an  arboretum. 

B.  Shrubby  Brambles, 

R  suberMus,  the  sub-ereet  Bramble,  Na  1.  p.  135. 

R  micrdnthus,  the  smaU-fiawered,  or  Nepal,  Bramble,  Na  4l  ;  and  figs.  449— i5a.-450.  a,  in  p.  736. 

R  frutiedsus,  the  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blackberry,  No.  SOi ;  and  fig.  45a  in  p.  74J2.  The 
yarietiea  recommended  are,  the  double.flowered,  the  double  pink.flowcred  (if  it  can  be  got),  the 
variegated>leaved,  and  R.  f.  taAricus,  on  account  of  its  larae  and  excellent  flruit. 

R  coryl^^Uus,  the  UateUeaoed  Bramble,  Na  15. ;  and  flg.  457.  in  pi  741. 

C.  Prostrate  Brambles, 

R  ae'sius,  the  grey  BramUe,  or  Dewberry,  Na  11. ;  and  fig.  454.  in  p.  739.    The  rariety  recom. 

mended,  in  addition  to  the  species,  is  that  with  variegated  leaves. 
R  ladHidtus,  the  csiMeaved  Bramble,  Na  la  ;  and  flg.  453.  in  p.  739. 

Remark.  The  plants  in  the  last  two  groups  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  or  tiy  en. 
couraging  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  root,  like  the  runners  of  a  strawberry;  and  the  plants  in  the 
first  group  bv  division  of  the  root,  or  by  suckers.  All  the  kinds  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings  of  the  current  year*s  wood,  with  the  leaves  on  in  a  growing  state ;  and  Uie  cuttings  in  sand 
under  a  glass,  but  not  readily. 


App.  ii.     Other  Sorts  of  shrubby  Rubuses. 


Of  the  147  species  described  in  Donl  MtUer,  about  SO  are 
included  in  the  above  list ;  and  nearly  50  more  are  herba- 
ceous, or  green.house  or  stove  plants.  There  remain  between 
40  and  50  names,  which  are  chiefly  of  species  not  introduced. 

R  macrop^talus  Dous.  MS.  in  Hook.  Ft.  Bar.  Amer,,  {n  I7& 
t  59.,  and  our>^.  465.,  Xi  a  native  of  k)w  woods  in  the  valley 
of    the    Columbia,    with  _ 

white  flowers,  and  the  ge- 
neral habit  of  R,  spectibilis. 

R  deliddsus  Torrey  in 
Ann.  Lye.,  iL  a  ig&,  is  a 
naUve  of  North  America, 
among  the  Rocky  Moun. 
tidns ;  with  purple  flowers, 
succeeded  by  a  venr  delU 
cious  trvai.  It  is  a  snrubby 
bramble,  5  ft  or  6ft.  high. 

R  Vtidceus  Smith  in  Rees 


Cud.,  vol.  XXX.,  is  a  native 
ofUppei  "'      '     ■  "     "^ 
flowers. 


of  Upper  Nepal,' with  white 
"  ana 


leaves  like 
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t/ig.  466.\  R.  moluccinof  AiL, 
t  of  China,  tsom  which  country 


thote  of  TSIia  fibs:  JL  cnndifikHui  D,  Dam  wuumn  to  be  the  mum  ipeciM^ 
There  i«  a  plant  in  the  Horticuhural  Sodcty**  Garden. 

R.  aewmMthu  Smith,  R.  tet&Unut  2>.  Dam^  Is  a  nattve  of  Nepal,  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Urch  or  homfoeam. 

B.  r^nu  Ker  {BoL  Reg.,  L  461. ;  and*o 
but  mc  of  Un.,  is  a  straggling  shmh,  a  native 

it  was  broufdit  to  the  Kew  Garden  in  1817.  The  leaves  are  oMong-conlate, 
3-^lobed,  denselv  dotfaed  with  tomentum  beneath,  as  are  the  stems  and 
Sower  buds,  and  Uie  flowers  are  white.    It  appears  a  very  distinct  species^ 

R.  toutfUm$  Smith  {Dtm*s  MiU.,  S.  pi  58a  i  A>r.  Cab,,  1 158.)  is  a  native 
of  the  Mauritius,  with  pinnate  leaves.    It  is  generally  kept  in  the  green. 

&  r.  S  coroMdrAaSlms  {BoL  Mag.,  1 178S. ;  and  our  Ji|g.46Z0.  R-  dn^nsU 
Hon.,  R.  Commersdnto  Poir.,  has  double  white  flowem  This  beautlAil 
variety  is  rather  tender ;  but  a  plant  stood  out  against  the  wall  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardeo  for  two  yean. 


Genus  X. 


□ 


POTENTI'LLA  L.     Thr  Potbntilla,  or  Shrubby  Cinquefoil, 
Lm,  SysL  Icos6ndria  Polyg^nia. 

IdentifiaUitm.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na865. ;  NestL  Pot  Dim.,  4ta  j  Lehm.  Pot.  Dlii.,4tas  Dec  Prod..fiL 

p.  571. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  pi  548L 
Dcn'MtffaMk    From  patens,  powerftU;  in  aUusion  to  the  supposed  medicinal  qualities  of  some 

spedes. 

Desaription,  S^c,  The  ligneous  species  are  low  shrubs  with  pinnatifid  leayes, 
natives  of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  easy  culture  in  a  dry  soil.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  and,  except  the  common  species,  P.  fruti- 
cosa,  are  not  much  in  cultivation.  Of  the  varieties  of  P.fhiticosa,  P.f.  tenufloba 
jS^.  seems  the  roost  showy.  Those  who  wish  to  include  as  many  species 
as  they  can  in  their  arboretum,  may  subjoin  to  the  genus  Potentilla  the 
genus  C(5marum ;  C,  palustre  (P.  C6marum  Scop,),  a  well-known  British 
plant,  having  somewhat  licneous  shoots.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  1^  ft. 
m  marshy  soils ;  has  very  nandsome  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  dingy 
piuple;  and  may  prove  useful  in  particular  situations  on  the  margins  of 
ponds. 

A  1.  P.  FRCTico^SA  L.    The  shrubby  Potentilla,  or  Cmque/bU. 


Hemt^Uatkm.    Lla 
Pot. ;  Smith's  B" 
Eugrawbtgt.    Eng. 


709.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  57a ;  Don<a  MiD.,  2.  p.  56a  ;  NestL  POL;   Lehm. 
nra,  2.  pi  4ia 
,,t88.;  IfestLPot^aatl.;  and  our/^.  468L 


Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  shrubby. 
Leaves  pinnately  cut,  hairy;  the 
lobes  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire,  y 
approximate,  of  nearly  the  same  / 
colour  on  both  surfaces.  Sti-  J^^ 
pules  lanceolate,  membrana-  /^ 
ceous,  acute.  Inflorescence^'.- 
rather  corymbose.  Flowers  \  ^  /; 
yellow.  Sqials  pilose,  lanceo-  V^^ 
late,  acute,  broad  at  the  base. 
Bracteas  linear-lanceolate,  in- 
distinctly petioled.  Corolla 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Receptacle  very  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  579.)  A 
native  of  England,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  places.  Found  in 
different  parts  in  Middleton,  Teesdale,  in  England;  and  Rock  Forest, 
Clare,  in  Ireland;  flowering  in  June.  This  species  is  the  only  one  common 
in  British  nurseries. 

VarkOea,  according  to  Seringe,  in  Dee.  Prod. 

A  /*.  /.  2  dahurica  8er.  P.  dabiurica  NettL  Poi.,  31. 1 1. ;  Hort.  BrU.,  No.  2914a ;   P.  fkruti. 
obsa  fi  Lekm.  Pot.,  32.  —  Glabrous.     Lot>esof  the  leaves  3— 5,  pinnately  cut    Sepals 
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shorter  and  broMier  than  the  tmicteolet.  Spontaneout 
in  Dahuria,  and  introduced  into  Britain  in  laM ;  and 
producing  iti  yellow  flowen  in  July. 
mP,  /.  3  tetmUoba  Ser.  P.  fhitiobmi  B  NaiL  Pot.,  SO. ; 
Lehm.  Poi.,  SSL  tu.  y;  P.  floribanda  PA.  FL  Amer, 
Stpt,  1.  p.  355.,  Hart.  BrU.,  Na  1S57&,  Watson^s  DeiuL 
SHL,  t  7a :  P.  tenuifblia  Seklectemd.  BerL  Mag,,  ac- 
cordino;  to  Lekm.  Pot,  38. ;  and  our>^.  469.  —  Sepab 
and  lobes  of  the  leaves  narrow,  and  with  a  slight 
hoary  rilkincss.  A  native  of  North  America,  found 
in  bog  meadows,  and  on  the  iMwders  of  Uses,  in 
Canada,  and  on  the  mountains  in  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  where  it  is  a  low^arowlng 
shrub,  not  above  18  in.  high.  It  was  also  founaby  PaU 
las  in  Siberia. 

M  2.  p.  OLA^BRA  Lodd,    The  glabrous  Potentilla. 

IdenMcaikm.    Lodd.  BotCahi,  t  914.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  581;  Don's 

MUl,  2.  p.  56L 
SMmm^me,    P.  flrutic6sa  ilba  Bu$ck,  according  to  Lodd.  Boi.  Cab. 

1/914. 
Engratfiiigt.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  914. ;  and  our>^.  47a 

Spec,  Char. y^c,    Frutescent.    Branches  pendulous,  purple.    Leaves  pinnately 

cut  into  5  entire  lobes.    Flowers  terminal,  white,  of  tne  size  of  those  of  the 

wood  strawberry  (Fragaria  v^ca).  (^Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  584.)   A  beautiful  little 

shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia ;   differing 

from   P.  fruticdsa   in    being   perfectly    470 

smooth  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  having 

pendulous    branches    and    undulated 

leaves.     It  thrives  best  in  a  mixture  of 

loam  and  peat,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  /i 

difficult  to  increase,  except  by  seed.   It  f 

was  sent  by  M.  Busch  of  St.  Peters-  v 

burg,  to    Messrs.  Loddiges,  in   1822, 

and  deserves  a  place  in  every  general 

collection. 

M  3.  P.  Saleso^ii  Steph.    Salesovius's  Potentilla. 

Idtntifieatt'oH.    Steph.,  according  to  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  5S2.  $  Nesa  Pot.,  31. ;  Lehm.  Pot,  S5.  t  L  ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  583. 
Engraving.    Lehm.  Pot,  S5. 1 1. 

Spec.  Char.,  4*^.     Habit  resembling  that  of  CV$marum  palustre.     Stem  sufiru- 

ticose.     Leaves  pinnately  cut,  coriaceous.     Lobes  oblong,  acutely  serrate, 

pubescent  above  upon  the  veins,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.     Stipules 

lanceolate,  very  acute,  entire,  rather  filmy  at  the  edge.    Flowers  large, 

white,  upon  short  peduncles,  and  grouped.     Sepals  lanceolate,  verv  acute, 

broad,  almost  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are  obovate.    Bracteoles  very 

narrow,  smaller  than  the  sepals.     Receptacle  lanuginose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  583.)    A  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  in   1823,  and  growing  to  the 

height  of  1  ft.  or  2  ft. ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 


Sect  IV.   Ro'sEJE  Dec. 
Genus  XL 


QHlZQUa 


RO^SA  Toum.    The  Rose  Tree.    Lin.  St/st.  Icos&ndria  Polyg^nla. 

IdentificatioH.    Toum.  Init,  1.  pi  636.  t  408. ;  Lin.  Gen.,  631. ;  Lam.  III.,  t  440. ;  LindL  Roc.  Mon.. 

8vo,  1890  i  Pronville's  Nomen.  Rait.,  1818,  Monog.  Rot.,  1824 ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  561 
^mmyme*.  Rhod6phora  Neck.  Elem,\  Rotier,  Fr. ;  Rotenttock,  Ger. ;  Roozeboom,  Dutch :  Rotalo. 

ItaCi  Rowd,  Span. ;  and  Roteira,  Portugueae. 
DerioatioH.  From  rhos,  red,  Cdtic ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowen  of  most  of  the  tpeciec 

Description,  Sfc.  Shrubs,  for  the  most  part  deciduous,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  large,  showy,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  not  of 
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Australia;  and  they  ha^e  been  in  cultivation  in  the  Old  Worid»for  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  dieir  flowers,  from  time  immemoriaL  As  the  culture  of 
roses  belongs  more  to  floriculture  than  to  arboriculture,  it  will  be  found  given 
at  greater  len^h  in  our  Encychpegdia  of  Gardening,  than  we  should  here  fed 
oundves  justified  in  entering  into;  beouise  the  fordna  of  roses,  for  example, 
cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  arboriculture.  Merertheless,  we  shall, 
after  having  described  the  diflS'ent  spedes,  and  described  or  enumerated  their 
prindpal  £>tanical  varieties,  treat,  m  a  succinct  manner  on  all  the  points 
which  merit  the  attention  of  dther  the  arboriculturist  or  the  florist.  After 
each  spedes,  therefore,  we  shall  only  touch  on  those  points  of  culture  and 
mani^ment  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  reserving  what  is  general  to  all  the  spe- 
des tor  a  concluding  article. 

The  genus  jRdsa  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  still  greater  than  that  which 
subsists  amon^  the  different  kinds  of  ili^bus ;  nor  can  it  wdl  be  otherwise, 
when  we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  are  garden 
productions,  and  that  the  md  kinds  differ  exceedingly  according  to  sod  and 
situation,  and  have  been  chiefly  described  by  botanists  from  dried  sped- 
mens.  In  general,  if  the  reader  considers  the  plant  at  the  head  of  each  sec- 
tion in  our  arrangement  as  a  species,  and  all  the  others  as  varieties,  or  races ; 
or,  perhaps,  as  subspedes,  or  hybrids,  which  have  originated  between  it  and 
some  other  section,  he  will  err  on  the  safe  side.  Nature,  it  is  observed  m  the 
Nouveau  Du  Homely "  appears  scarcely  to  have  placed  any  limit  between  the 
difierent  species  of  the  rose ;  and,  if  it  is  already  very  difficult  to  define  the 
wild  spedes,  which  have  not  vet  been  modified  by  culture,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  refer  to  their  original  type  the  numerous  varieties  which  culture  has 
made  in  the  flowers  of  spedes  already  so  nearly  resembling  each  other." 
(N.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.  55.^ 

The  best  sdentific  worx  on  Ae  genus  A6sa  is  considered  to  be  the  Rogarum 
Monf^raplna  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  published  in  1819,  in  which  above 
100  sorts  are  described,  and  some  of  them  figured.  A  Collection  of  Rotes  from  Na- 
ture, by  Miss  Lawrence,  contains  figures  of  90  sorts,  and  is  a  valuable  popular 
work.  An  artide  on  the  Scotch  roses,  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  Hort,  TVaiv.,  voL  iv., 
contains  a  copious  account  of  the  principal  varieties  which  were  raised,  pre- 
viously to  the  date  of  the  paper,  from  the  jRosa  spinosissima.  The  last  British 
popular  work  which  we  shall  mention  on  the  rose  is  the  New  Detcriptive 
Catalogue  of  Rotes  culHoated  m  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nurtery  ;  which,  for  tnose 
who  cultivate  the  rose  as  a  florist's  flower,  is  the  best  English  work  extant. 
(See  a  review  of  it  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  509.)  In  France,  the  first  srand 
work  on  roses  was  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Let  Rotes,  by  Redout^  and  Thory ; 
previously  to  which,  in  1800,  was  published  L*Hittoire  NatureUe  de  laRote,by 
Guillemeau.  Prodrome  de  la  Monographie  du  Genre  Rosier  was  published  by 
Thory  in  1820;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  Nomenclature  Rmsonnee,  by  Pron- 
ville;  and  various  nurserymen's  catalogues,  new  editions  of  which,  containing 
numerous  additional  sorts,  are  continually  being  published.  In  the  Bon  Jar^ 
dkder  for  1836  a  good  sdection  of  sorts  is  given,  and  the  names  of  ail  the  prin- 
dpal persons  bv  whom  roses  are  cultivated  for  sale  on  the  Continent.  The 
substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  roses,  as  far  as  respects  describing 
spedes  and  varieties,  will  be  found  in  Don's  Miller,  vol.  ii.,  which  hicludes 
205  spedes.  The  arrangement  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lmdley's  Rotarum 
Monogrnpkia;  and  the  descriptions  are  taken  dther  firom  that  work,  or  firom 
De  Cimdolle's  Prodromut,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

We  have  adopted  the  arrangement  in  Don's  Miller,  with  the  exception  of 
omitdng  the  first  section,  Simplicifolia,  now  made  a  separate  genus  by  Dr. 
Lindley ;  and  we  have  taken  a  number  of  the  specific  characters  from  that 
work,  translating  the  others  from  De  CandoUe's  Prodromut, 

The  best  collection  of  spedes  and  varieties  of  roses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
general  collection  of  florist's  roses  is  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  In  the 
Horticulture  Sodety's  Ghirden  there  is  a  good  sdection  of  florist's  roses ; 
there  are  also  good  collections  in  the  Brenchly  and  Mansfield  Nurseries,  both 
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near  Tiinbridge  Wells.  The  beat  collection  of  roses  in  England  is,  howerer, 
unquestionably,  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  at  Sawbridgeworth ;  and  the 
best  in  France,  that  of  the  private  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  This 
parden  has  long  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  always 
been  an  assiduous  collector  of  roses  from  all  countries,  and  who  has  raised  a 
.  great  many  new  sorts  from  seed.  In  this  garden  there  are  some  of,  perhaps, 
the  largest  standard  roses  in  the  world,  manv  of  which  have  stems  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  stout  man's  leg.  (See  Gard,  Mag.^  ii.  p.  215.,  and 
xii.  p.  225.) 

§  i.  Ferbces  LindL  Mon.,  p.  8. 

Derhotkm.  Tttm  ferox^  fleioe ;  in  reference  to  the  faranchci  being  Uiickly  lieMt  wiUi  pricklen 
Sect.  Char,  Branches  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  Fruit  naked.  The 
plants  contained  in  this  section  are  a  truly  natural  group ;  they  are  low 
shrubs,  losing  their  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and  are  then  remarkable  for 
their  hoary  branches,  bristles,  and  numerous  prickles.  Their  fruit  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  which  separates  them  from  the  next  section,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  downy.     Sepals  usually  toothed.  (DotCt  Mill,,  ii.  p.  565.) 

ml.  R.  FE^ROX  Lawr,    The  fiercely-pric*/«/  Rose. 

JdaUifieaHim.    lawr.  Roc, t. 4£. ;  Don't  Mai, Ipi 565L 
8ytumfme$.    R.  kamttdifcuca  Red.  Hot.,  I.  pc  47. ;  R.  kamtchitica 

fi  Rrax  Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod,,  SL  pi  fl07. ;  R,  ecbinita  Dupont. 
Engrawh^.    Lawr.  Ro&,  t  4a. ;  Red.  Ros.,  I.  p.  47.  t  IS. ;  and 

ouTjIg.  47L 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Prickles  all  alike  in  shape,  and 
much  crowded.  Flowers  large,  red.  Fruit  glo* 
bose,  scarlet.  (Ikm*s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.)  A  shrub, 
a  native  of  Caucasus,  introduced  in  1796,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  A  singular  shrub,  and  on 
that  account  deserving  a  phice  in  collections. 
Variety. 

m  R. /.  2  mtent  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  824., 
»nr.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  607,  has  shining 
pale  green  glabrous  leaves,  and  pale  crimson  flowers. 

A  2.  R.  (f.)  kamtscha^tica  VerU.    The  Kamtschatka  Rose. 

Identfflcatkm.    Vent  Cels.,  t  67. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  pi  565L 

jBiyraviNffV.    Vent.  Ceb.,  t  67. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  toL  7.  t  m  f.  2. ;  and  our 

J^.  472. 
Spec.  Char.,  Ae.  Pricklet  infra^ipular,  AUcate,  large.  Leavci  opaoue. 
Flowers  lontary,  deep  red.  Ftuit  ipherical,  acarlet,  leM  than  Uiat  or  R. 
Arox.  {Dm'm  MOL^  M.  p.  666.)  Native  of  KamtschatU,  in  dry  rocky 
placet.  Introduced  in  1791;  rrowing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plants  bearing 
this  name  in  the  extensive  collection  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  aiboretum,  we 
should  consider  It  to  be  only  a  variety  of  R.  ftrox.  it  is,  however,  very 
distinet,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  ooUections. 

§  ii,  Bractedta. 

Sect.  Char.  Branches  and  fruit  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  This  sec- 
tion is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  wooUiness  of  the  fruit. 
Leaves  dense,  usual^  shining,  and  prickles  placed  under  the  stipules  in 
pairs.     Sepals  simple,  or  nearly  so.  {Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.) 

m  3.  R.  BRACTEA^A  WetuU.    The  /!arge-bracted  Rose. 

IdenlifUaHan.     WendL  Obs.,  Sa j   Hort  Herrenhaus.,  fasc  4l  p.  7.  1 28. ;   Red.  Ros.,  1.  Pl  S5 ,  ic. ; 

LindL  Roe.  Mon., jx  la ;  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  pc  602. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  565. 
^MKwym^.    Lord  Macartney's  Rose. 
BmgraviMge.      WendL  Hort  Herrenhaus.,  ftsc  4.  t22. ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  35.,  ic :  Vent  Cels.,  2R. ; 

N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  IS. ;  and  our^.  47& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Evergreen.  Branches  upright,  tomentose.  Prickles 
stout,  recurved,  in  many  instances  in  pairs.  Leaflets  5 — 9,  obovate,  sub- 
serrate,  coriaceous,  glossy,  glabrous.  Stipules  scarcely  attached  to  the 
petiole,  bristle-shaped,  but  fringed.      Flowers  solitary,   terminal,  white. 
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Slarse.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  tomentose.  FruH 
£o9e,  large^  orange  red.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  602.) 
owers  showy,  pure  white,  solitary,  nearly  ses- 
sile. Fruit  spherical,  orange  red.  Native  of  China. 
Introduced  by  Lord  Maoutney,  in  1795 ;  grow- 
ing to  the  hogfat  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  October.  A  very  ornamental  shrub, 
erefgreen,  with  large'  white  flowers,  and  nu- 
merous bright  yellow  stamens  and  styles.  It 
flowers  abundantly,  but  is  rather  tender.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  when  trained  against  a  wall. 

Farietiet. 

m  R.  b.  i$caMemtU$  UaiL   (Ro$mr.  MoH^.,  p.  10,',  mma 

Jbtf.  Mvm  1 15n.  h- Bnncbci  briadj.  PrlcUca  Mnailer  ttun  in  the  ipeeks,  aad  rathv 
■tnUffbt  A  natiTv  of  China,  in  Uie  prorince  of  TchcCehUnf.  {Dec  Frod.,  IL  p.  SOS.) 
Id  the  ODDMStUm  of  McMTiw  Loddiget,  betide*  iL  bractdUm,  then  are  R.  Ac  wing,  and  R. 
b^Mreplhio. 

«  4.  R.  (b.)  micropht^'lla  Roxb,    The  soudl-leafleted  Rose. 


i74 


Roxb.  FL  lod.  loed.^ 
pi  a' 145, 14&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  f^.  601  -,  DobI 


SlMMinMM& 


Hoi.iong.boog, 
Bot  Reg.,  t.  91ft  {  and  vujtg.  47i. 


.,fiL|k565L 


Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Stem  almost  without  prickles.  Leaf-  ^ 
lets  glossy,  sharply  serrated,  veiny  beneath,  with 
dens^y  netted,  anastomosing  veins.  Stipules  very 
narrow,  unequal.  Flowers  double,  of  a  delicate  rose- 
colour.  Calyx  densely  invested  with  prickles.  Sepals 
short,  broadly  ovate,  echinate,  ending  in  a  point. 
Prickles  having  at  the  base  two  longitudinal  fturows. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.)  Flowers  very  lai}Ke,  double, 
and  of  a  delicate  blush  colour.  Native  of  China.  In- 
troduced in  1828,  or  before ;  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft^  and 
flowmng  from  August  to  October.  An  interesting  little  shrub,  but  some- 
what tender,  like  R.  bracteikta. 

m  5.  R.  (b.)  ikvolucra^ta  Roatb,    The  involucred-cofymft^  Rose. 

ikfeaMfcattM.     RoKb.   FL  Ind.   ined.,  aoootding  to  Lindl. 

RoMr.llooo»,p.&}  DeG.Prod.,S.p.eQ8.i  Doo11CiiL,2. 

p.  505k 
igmomgme$.    R.  UndleyiM  Tratt  Ro&,  SL  pu  19a ;  A  palAa. 

tils  Bmekam.  {Ham.)  M8S.,  aooording  to  UmdL  Rauar. 

^"  ^   Bot.  Reg.,  1 7901 ;  and  oat  Jig.  47& 

Bpec  Char.,  tfc.  Shoot*  long,  tender.  Branchce  pale  brown, 
tomentoee,  Maroely  prickly.  Leaflets  3—9,  elliptical-Unceo. 
late,  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  hardlj  attached  to  the 
petiole,  bristleulilLe-fHnged.  Flowers  terminal,  mostly  soli. 
tary,  white.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  tomentose.  (Dec  Prod.^ 
H.  p.  GOS.)  Seringe  seems  to  consider  this  as  a  variety  of 
JLliracteiLta.  It  is  a  natire  of  Nepal  and  China,  with 
white  flowers  in  corymbs,  surrounded  by  three  or  four 
approximate  leaTes.  It  was  introduced  in  1818 ;  grows  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. :  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Plants  of  this  kind,  which  is  Tert  distinct  both  in  its 
Ibliage  and  its  flowers,  are  rare  in  collections.  Being  some- 
what  tender,  it  is  greatly  improred  in  growth  by  ue  pro. 
tection  of  a  wall,  on  which  it  makes  a  fine  appearance. 
On  the  rose  wall  at  Messrs  Loddiges,  three  years  ago,  there 
was  a  plant  ot  H.  invducr&ta,  which  had  attained  the  height 
of  the  wall  (11  ft.}>  umI  which  flowered  magniflcenUy. 

$  iii.    Cinnambmea  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  IS. 

Sect.  Char.  Plants  setigerous  or  unarmed,  bracteate.  Leaflets  lanceolate 
^landless.  Disk  thin,  never  thickened.  This  section  is  distineuished  by 
Its  long  lanceolate  leaflets,  without  glands,  upright  shoots,  and  compact 
habit.  Red  flowers,  never  solitair,  except  by  atK»rtion,  and  always  sup- 
ported by  bracteas.    Round,  small,  red  nruit  (soon  losing  its  long  narrow 

3  b 
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Turnepc; 


Ehrb.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  22. ;  Red.  and  Thor.  Ros.,  I.  p.  45.  tc ;  lindl.  Ronr.  Honog.,  p.  17. : 
—   --     ~       "     •    2.  p.  60*. ;  Don'i  Milt,  2.  p.  565. 

..«--.      i?.  Hkcida  [Jaeq.  Fragm.,  7L  ;  Rote 


sepals),  and  with  small,  smooth,  shining  carpels  The  shoots  are  usually 
setigerous  next  the  ground ;  but  rarely  so  towards  the  apex,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances.  R,  alpina  and  R,  acicul^ris,  of  the  following  division, 
sometimes  have  bracteas ;  but  their  sepals  never  fall  off  till  the  fruit  is 
decayed.  Sepals  simple,  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unless  when  mentioned  other- 
wise. (DorCs  Mill,,  ii.  p.  565.)  Plants  of  most  of  the  species  are  in  culti- 
vation in  Britbh  gardens. 

m  6.  R,  LU^ciDA  Ehrh,     The  shimng-leaved  Rose. 

Ideni^lcatum. 
JacQ.  Fragin.,  k  xvi, «. «» j  «.rw.  m.  tuu^  ^ 

A  riibra  lOcida  Ratsig.  JtoSj.  t  7.  and  t.  85.  f  1.  j 
Rosier  it  Feuilles  de  Frtae,  FY. 
.     Red.  and  Thor.  Rob.,  1.  p.  45L  ic. :  Jacq.  Fragm.,  1 107.  f.  a ;   DiU.  Elth.,  SS5. 1 945. 
CSV&, ;  17.  Du  Ham,  toL  7. 1 7.  i  and  our>^.  47& 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Prickles  recurved,  or  none.  Leaflets 
5 — 9,  lanceolate-elliptical,  coriaceous,  bluntly  ser- 
rated, glossy.  Stipules  dilated,  large,  finely  serrated, 
and  extended  as  far  as  to  the  leaflets.  Peduncles 
somewhat  hispid.  Flowers  red,  and  opening  late 
in  the  season.  Sepals  almost  entire,  appendicled, 
spreading.  Fruit  oblatelv  globose,  a  little  hispid 
or  glabrous,  scarlet.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.) 
Flowers  red,  overtopped  by  the  leaves  and  young  ' 
branches.  Fruit  bright  red.  A  native  of  North 
America,  fi'om  New  Sfork  to  Carolina ;  near  Bos- 
ton, in  bogs,  and  on  the  edges  of  marshes,  and  in 
Newfoundland.  Growing  from  the  height  of  4  ft, 
to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  fi'om  June  to  August.  A 
handsome  species,  on  account  of  its  shining  foliage,  and  one  which  b  very 
hardy ;  but  the  flowers  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 


7.  R.  (l.)  Nf  tida  W,    The  gloaay-leaved  Rose. 


477 


Ident^caUon.    Willd.  Enum.,  544. ;  Lindl.  Rosar.  Mo. 

nog.,  p.  13. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  603. ;  Don's  Mill.  S.  p.  565. 
Synonymet.    R.  Redut^  ruresoeni  Thorjf  in  Bed.  Aos.,  1. 

p.  10&  ic ;  the  dwarf  Labrador  Rose. 
Bngramngt.    Lindl.  Roiar.  Monofi"   p.  1&  t  S. ;  Redouts 

Roe.,  1.  p.  103.  ic. ;  and  oxajig.  477. 

^jtec.  Char.,  Ac.    Dwarf  and  reddish  in  aspect   Stem  and 
branches  almost  covered  with  slender,  rather  equal   ^^ 
prickles.    Leaflets  5—8,  rather  rigid,  lanceolate,  glossy.    U^ 
Stipules  large,  finely  serrated,  extending  as  far  as  to  the   '  '£■ 
leaflets.    Flowers  red.  Peduncle  bristly.  Sepals  spread.    ^ 
ing.    Fruit  brisUy,  shining,  and  scarlet  (Ilec  Prod,,  8. 
pi  603.)    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  beset 
with  straight  red  spines.      Flowers  deep  red.    Fruit 
depressed,  spherical,   bright  scarlet     Introduced  in 
18u7;  growing  to  the  height  of  Sft.,  and  flowering  ; 
from  June  to  August     This  is  an  interesting  plan^ 
from  its  dwarf  stature,  its  abundant  reddish  orickles,  its 
glossy  leaves,  its  flowers,  and  its  fruit    Seringe  seems 
to  think  it  a  variety  of  R.  Iddda.   The  R.  nftida,  which 
forms  No.  36.  in  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  a  variety  of  it. 
fdrox. 

m  8.  R,  (l.)  J?a'pa  Bosc,    The  Tumip^tttfed  Rose. 

IdoRtifieatton.    Bosc  Diet  d*  Agric.,  according  to  Poir.  SuppL,  4^  p.  710. :  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog..  pi  IS. : 

Red.  and  Thor.  Ros..  ijn  7.  ic.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  602. :  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  565. 
9una»ifme$.    R.  t^rgida  Pert,  Ench.,  2.  pi  4a  ;  R.  ytraxinifblia  Dunumt  in  Court.  Bot.  CutL 
Sngravingt.    Red.  and  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  pi  7.  ic. ;  and  our  Jig.  47& 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Taller  than  R,  lucida,  and  spreading.  Branches  without 
prickles.  Leaflets  oblong,  undulate,  shining.  Fruit  hemispherical. 
Closely  allied  to  R,  Iddda,  of  which  it  is  very  likely  a  variety.  (Dec.  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  602.)  Petals  always  multiplied,  smaller  than  those  of  R,  liicida ; 
bright  red.  Fruit  deep  red.  Sepals  compound.  Native  of  North 
America,  in  the  warmer  states;    growing  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  high,   and 
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flowering  from  June  to  August.  This  is 
only  known  in  its  double-flowered  state  in 
British  eardens.  It  is  a  freely  growing  hardy 
plant,  with  large  double  flowers,  and  is  de- 
sirable both  in  flower-gardens  and  shrub- 
beries. It  is  not  of  a  robust  habit,  but 
forms  a  bush  about  3  ft.,  or  perhaps  more, 
in  height.  According  to  Dr.  Lindlev,  this 
rose  forms  a  taller  bush  than  R,  ludda,  but 
is  of  a  more  straggling  habit.  It  is,  he  says, 
"  a  naked  strafiglmg  briar,  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  prickle  on  the  shoots;  its  flowers 
are  on  long  stalks,  the  mouth  of  the  fruit 
is  so  wide,  that  the  fruit  itself  is  nearly 
hemispherical ;  and  the  sepals  are  reflexed. 
(Rot.  M<mog,,p,  16.) 

m  9.  R.  Woo'ds//  Lindl.    Woods's  Rose. 

Ideni^leatiom.    LindL  Roi.,  p.  81. ;  Don*i  Mill,  SL  p.  566. 

Simomvme.    R.  Kktea  nigra  Frotn,  Nam.,  p.  S4. 

Enpraging.    LlndL  Bot  Reg.,  t  97^ 

Spec  Ckar-t  4c  Stipulet  and  Mpals  oonnirent  Leaflets  oblonc,  obtuae,  glabroai.  {Dom'i  MOLt  U. 
p.  see.)  A  low  shrub,  with  dull  dark  branche*.  Flowers  pink.  Fruit  ovate,  naked.  There  Is 
a  plant  which  was  gaUiered  about  Cumberland  House  Fort,  which  Mr.  Borrer  lakca  to  be  a^arleCj 
or  the  present  species,  having  the  leaves  downy  beneath.  A  native  of  North  America,  near  the 
Missouri,  and  north  or  the  Saskatchawan,  and  as  fiu  as  the  Bear  Lake  j  growing  to  the  hdght  at 
S  ft.  or  3  ft,  and  flowering  from  Mardi  to  June. 


Ident&leatkm. 


10.  R.  FRUTETO^RUM  Best.    The  Coppice  Rose. 

Beas.  ex  Spreng.  Sjrst,  8.  p.  54& ;  Dont  MilL,  S.  p.  565. 


^ee.  Ckar.,  Src.    Prickles  almost  stipular.  strong,  reflexed.    Peti<4es  unarmed,  and,  as  well  as  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  leaves,  Tillous.    Leaflets  elliptic.    Peduncles  rery  short,  glabrous.    Fruit 
'~    *    *^ —    "       Native  of  Volhynia.    Introduced  in  1818}  growing  to 


globose,  glabrous.  (Doh^s  MiU.,  iL  p.  565.)    Native  of  Volhynia. 
the  height  of  from  5ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 


The  Carolina  Rooe. 


A    11.   22.  CAROLINA  i^m. 

Meniifieation.    Lin.  Sp.,  708. ;  Don's  MilL,  8:  p.  566. 

agmmvmet.  R.  virginiAna  Du  Boi  Rarbk.,  8.  p.  8531 ;  Bouk[.  Ro$.,  t  IS.  j  A.  pal&strii  iimr$k.  Arbr., 
185. }  R.  corymbbsa  Ehrk.  Beiir.,  4i  pi  81. ;  R.  pennsylvinlca  Mick.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  1  pi  89&  i  iL 
HudsonidiMi  Red.  Roa..  1.  p.  96. 1 86. ;  R  carolini&na  Blgd.  Fl.  Bott,  181. 

EngraviugM.    Red.  Ros.,  1. 1.  88.  and  1 85. ;  LindL  Ros.,  t  4i ;  Rossig.  Ross.,  t  la 

^pec.  Char.,  ^c  Stipules  convolute.  Leaflets  lanceolate.  Sepals  spreading.  {Don*M  MttL.  IL  p.  566.) 
Branches  green,  or  reddish  brown.  Cymes  1-  or  many.flowered.  Flowers  crimson.  Petals  con- 
cave  or  flat,  crumpled.  Fruit  round,  scarlet,  hispid.  Sometimes  the  ends  of  the  shoots  have  no 
pickles.  Native  of  New  England,  Virginia,  and  Canada  as  far  as  the  Saskatchawaa  Introduced 
In  1796 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  8  ft.  to  8  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  As  the  name 
of  JL  palostris  imports,  it  grows  best  in  a  marshy  soil. 

m  12.  R.  LiNDLE^/  Spreng.     Lindley's  CaroUna  Rose. 


Umtificathn.    Spreng.  Sytt,  8.  p.  647. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p-  565. 

Sffnaifimet.    R.  lAxa  LindL  Rot.,  18.  t  8w ;  R.  Carolina  i  AM.  Hart.  £na,  ed.  8.  voL  S.  pi  96a  i   R. 
Carolina  idmpinellifblia  Andr.  Rot.,  with  a  figure. 


Engravfngt.    LindL  Ros.,  18.  t  3. ;  Andr.  Ros. 

^tee.  Char.,  ^c.    DiffVise.    Branches  twiggy,  almost  unarmed, 
glaucesoent  (Dtm's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565l)    A  spreading  shrub,  wit 
rose-coloured,  growing  usuaUy  in  paim    Native  of  North  America, 
from  8  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ;  and  flowering  in  July  and  August 


Leaflets  oblong  undulated,  oMque, 

A  spreading  shrub,  with  reddish  brown  branches.    Flowers 
In  cultivation,  growing 


JB  13.  R.  PARViFLO^RA  Ehr.    The  small-flowered,  or  Penntylvanian,  Rose. 

Identiflcatum.    Ehrh.Beitr.,4^pi  81.;  DuRoiHarbk.,S.p.86i.;  DoB'sMiIl.,8.  Ann 

p-SHS.  **'' 

Sifnonffmet.  R.  bbmilis  Margh.  Arb.,  136. ;  R.  caroliniina  Mich.  FL  Bar. 
Amer.t  1.  p.  895. ;  R  Carolina  y  ttZ  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  8.  vol.  &  pL  860.  j 
Pennsylranian  Rose  Lawr.  Ros.,  t  &  et  t  66.,  and  of  the  nurseries. 

Engraving.    Smith  Insect  Georg.,  1.  p.  49.  t  85. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c  DwarC  Stipules  linear.  Prickles  acicular.  Leaflets  lanceo. 
late,  smootnish,  sharply  serrated.  Calyxes  clammy.  A  very  low  weak  plant 
Flowers  pale  blush,  usually  growing  by  pairs.  {Don't  Mill,  3.  p.  566L)  It  is  a 
native  of  North.  America,  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  haght  of  8  ft,  flowering  fttxn  June  till 
August    Introduced  in  1784. 

Variety. 

at  K  p.2  fldre  plino  Red.  Ros.,  8.  p.  73. ;  and  our  Jig.  479.  —  Flowers  double,  pale  blush, 
unexpended.    A  neat  little  rose,  but  not  in  very  general  cultivation. 
3  E   2 
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m  14.  J?.  FRAXiNiFO^LiA  B'drk.    The  Ash-leaved  Rose. 

Ideniffleation.    B6rk.  Holz.,  901.  j  Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  458.  j  Don*s  MUL, 

S.p.  56& 
Synonymes.    R.  virginiina  MiU.  Diet.  Na  10. ;  R.  bUinda »  SoL  MSS., 

Jacq.  Fragm.,  70.  L  105. ;   R,  corymM^ui  Bote  Diet  d^Agri.  ex  Detf. 

Cat.  Hori.  Par.,  {k  572. 7 ;  B.  alploa  /3  Ait.  Hart.  Kew.,  ed.  S.  toL  a. 

p.  S65. }  A.  alplna  be^ii  Red.  Bos.,  1.  p.  57. :  Ltmr.  R09.,  1 75. 
Engravings.    Ker  Bot  Reg.,  1 4.58. ;   Jacq.  Fragm.,  70.  t  105. ;  Red. 

Km.,  1. 1 19.  i  LawT.  Ros.,  t  75. ;  and  mxrjig.  480. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Tall,  unanoed.  Branches  straight, 
glaucescent.  Leaflets  opaque,  undulated,  and  gla- 
brous. {Don's  Mill,  ii.  p.  566.)  Branches  dark 
purple,  with  a  pale  blue  bloom.  Flowers  small,  ^ 
red,  in  few-flowered  cvmes.  Fruit  naked,  small, 
round  or  ovate,  of  a  dull  pale  red.  A  native  of- 
Newfoundland,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  fl.  to  6  ft., 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  There  are  plants 
of  this  very  distinct  species  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

•  15.  B,  dNNAMO^MEA  Bcsl,    The  Ciansanon'tcented  Rose. 

Identification,    BesL  Hort  Eyst.  Vera.  Ord.,  &  pl  5. ;  Lin.  Sp.,  70S. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  566L 
Ssfnonymet.     R.  foecundfsiima  Mtineh.  Haun.,  5.  p  879.,  FL  Dan,,  t  1214i;  J?.  m^AIU  Herm, 

Diss.,  8. 
Engravings.    LindL  Roe.  1 5. ;  Red.  Roi.,  t  OT.  and  1 51. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  1214l  ;  and  out  Jig.  481. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Tall,  cuiereous.  Branches  straight. 
Prickles  stipular,  straightish.  Stipules  dilated,  undu- 
lated. Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  wrinkled,  tomentose 
beneath.  {DorCs  MUl,,  ii.  p.  566.)  Flowers  solitary, 
or  2 — 3  together,  pale  or  bright  red.  Fruit  round, 
naked,  and  crimson.  The  double-flowered  variety  is 
most  common  in  gardens.  A  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  A  very  desirable  sort,  on 
account  of  its  fragrance,  which  resembles  that  of  cin-  uj^ 
namon.  There  is  a  semidouble  variety ;  and  the  single  ^Jr" 
state  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  B,  majalis  below.  ^ 

m  16.  B,  MAJALIS  Betz,    The  May  Rose. 

Identification.    Retx.  OIm.  Bot.,  3.  p.  S3. ;  Don**  Mill,  2.  p  566. 

Synonymes.  R.  m^tica  Fl.  Dan.,  688. ;  R.  Rpinoifsslma  Gorter.  Ingr.,  7& ;  R.  colUncola  EArk. 
Bettr.,  2.  p.  70. ;  R.  cinnambmea  Eng.  Bot.,  2388. 

Engravings.    FL  Dan.,  t.  68a ;  Eng.  ^t,  t  2S8& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Dwarf,  grey.  Branches  straight,  coloured.  Prickles  scattered,  nearly  equaL 
Stipules  linear.  Leaflets  oblong,  flat,  glaucous,  and  tomentose  beneith.  (Don's  iiilL,  il  p.  5G&) 
Flowers  usually  solitary,  pale  red.  Fruit  orange  red,  spherical,  and  naked.  Native  of  Sweden 
and  Lapland ;  and  of  Britain,  near  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire :  growing  to  the  height  of  ttam  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  single  state  of  R.  cIb. 
nam6mea. 

m  17.  B,  DicKsoviA^NA  Lindl.    Dickson's  Rose. 

Identification.    Lindl  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  224.,  Syn.  Brit.  Fl.,  ed.  2.  p.  99. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  56& 
Spec.  CAar.,  Ac.     Branches  fiexuous,  setigerous,  armed  with  a  few  slender,  scattered  prickles. 
Leaflets  folded  together,  unequal,  with  coarse  double  serratures.     Stipules,  petioles,  and  sepals 
compound.    Styles  stretched  out,  glabrous.  {Don^s  MiU.,  it  p.  566.)    Flowers  white.    Native  of 
Ireland ;  growing  to  the  height  of  Arom  5  ft  to  6  it ,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

m  16.  B,  TAU^RiGA  Bieb.    The  Taurian  Rose. 

Identification.    Bieb.  FL  Taur.,  I.  p.  391 ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  566. 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Tall,  cinereous.  Prickles  scattered,  weak.  Branches  straight,  unarmed  towards 
the  apex.  Leaflets  oblong,  wrinkled,  villous  beneath.  Sepals  compound.  Styles  stretched  out, 
glabrous.  (Dew's  MUL,  iL  ol  566.}  Habit  of  A.  cinnambmea.  Flowers  red.  Native  of  Tauria,  In 
bushy  places.  Introducea  in  1817 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  tnm.  6  ft  to  6  ft,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

m  19.  B,  DAHU^icA  Pall,    The  Dahurian  Rose. 

Identification,    Fall  FL  Ros.,  pi  61. ;  LIndL  Ros.,  p.  32. ;  Don's  MilL,  S.  p.  566. 
Spec. 


in  birch  woods.    Introduced  in  1824 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  lh>m  4  ft  to  6  ft,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 
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§  iv.    PimpineUifolia  Lindl. 

Sect.  Char,^  j-r.  Plants  bearing  crowded,  nearly  equal,  prickles,  or  unarmed. 
Bractless,  rarely  bracteato.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong.  Sepals  connivent, 
permanent.  Disk  almost  wanting.  This  section  is  essentially  different 
trom  the  last  in  habit,  but  in  artificial  characters  the}'  approach  very  nearly. 
It,  however,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  number  of  leaflets ; 
which  vary  from  7  to  13,  and  even  to  15,  instead  of  fi'om  5  to  7.  The 
flowers  are  also  universally  without  bracteas ;  except  in  the  R,  alpina,  R, 
Sabini,  R,  Doniana,  and,  perhaps,  R,  marginata.  These  having  conpivent 
permanent  sepals,  cannot  l)e  confounded  with  the  preceding  division ;  nor,  on 
account  of  their  disk,  with  the  following.  There  is  no  instance  of  stipular 
prickles  in  the  present  tribe.  The  sepals  are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unless 
when  mentionecl  otherwise.  (Don's  Mill,,  ii.  p.  567.) 

m  20.  R.  alpi'na  Lin.     The  Alpine  Rose. 

IdentificaUon,    Un.  Sp..  703. ;  Don's  Hill.,  i.  p.  567. 

Stmomiimet.    R.  rupHtris  Crantx  Austr.,  85. ;  R.  raonnellaca  Gouan  Montp.,  255. :  B.  in^nnto  MiU. 

Diet.,  Na  &  ;  A  hybrid*  VOL  Dauph.,  5.  p.  554. ;  A  lageiAria  VftL,  L  c  p.  563. ;  R.  bUKn  Krok. 

Fl  SUl,  2.p.  157. 
Bagramings.     Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t  i79. ;  lindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  474l  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  Id  ;  Hayne  Ab. 
^UL,  t  3%.  i  aod  our^  48S. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Unarmed.  Fruit  elon- 
gated, pendulous.  Peduncles  hispid. 
{DtnCs  Mili.yU.  p.  567.)  Flowers  erect,  . 
bhish-coloured,  solitary.  Fruit  orange  ^^ 
red,  oblong  or  obovate,  with  long  se- 
pals, generally  pendulous.  Native  of 
the  Alps  of  Austria,  hills  in  the  south 
of  France,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Dauphin^, 
Switzerland,  &c.  Introduced  in  1683; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  5  (i.  to 
8  ft.,  and  flowering  m  June  and  July. 


Farieties. 
ft  R 

•  R. 
AR. 

m  R. 

AR. 
AR. 
AR. 

AR 
AR. 

A  R. 


r.  S  p^reniHea  Lindt.  Roc 
Hort.  Sekcn 


p.  37:  A.  pyrenllcn  Oounn  lU.^  SL  1 19. ;   R.  alplna  Jacq. 
Scktenb.,  4.  p.  416. ;  H.  hispid*  Krok.  Sites.,  2.  p.  152. ;  R.  turbiniU  ViU.  Dtmph.,  3. 

p.  550. ;  R.  alplna  9  Dec.  PL  Fr.,  6.  p.  536. ;  R.  hispida  and  R.  alplna  coron&ta  Desp. 

Jomm.  Sot.t  1813,  p.  119.  ? ;  has  the  tube  of  the  caWx  and  the  peduncles  hispid. 

a.  3  penduilna  Lindl.  1.  c,  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  57.  L  17. ;    A.  pendullna  AH.  Hort.  Keir , 

Law.  Ros.,  t  91. ;  R.  ».  latifMiaS^ .  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  612. ;  has  the  leafleU  numerous, 

and  stems  pendulous  and  coloured. 

a.  4pimpineiiifdUa  Undl  1.  c,  VilL  Dauph.,  a  p.  555. ;  A.  glandulbsa  BeO  in  Act.  Taitr., 

1790,  p.  230.  i  R.  pygmsB'a  Aeb.  PL  Tour.,  1.  p.  3^7. ;  R.  pyrcn&ica  /3  Smitk  in  Rers's 

^cloptedia. 

a.  Siagcndria  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod., 2.  p.  611.,  has  the  stem  and  branches  glabrous;  the 

peduncles  hispid  :  the  neck  of  thecaljrx  tapering ;  the  leaflets  lanceolate  or  oblong,  and 

doubly  and  sharply  serrated.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

a.  6  sorbiniUa  Ser.  1.  c.  has  the  peduncles  short  and  hispid,  the  calyx  smooth,  and  the 

leaflets  distant 

a.  7  hispid^Ua  Ser.  I  c,  R.  a.  coron^ta  Desv.,  has  the  branches  armed  with  slender 

recurved  prickles,  and  the  leafleu  elliptic. 

a.  8  Ut^is  Ser.,  but  not  of  Desv.  or  Red. ;  R.  Sanguis6rba 

mj^6ris,  &c.,  DUi.  EUh. ;  R.  alplna  glkbra  Desv. ;  R. 

a.  vulgaris  Red.  Rot.,  2.  p.  111. ;   and  ouryi;^.  483.,  has 

the  stem,  peduncles,  and  calyx  quite  glabrous,  and  the 

fruit  oblong. 

a.  9  mfrif6rmis  Ser.  L  c.  has  the  stem,  &c.,  glabrous,  and 

the  fhiit  pear-shaped. 

a.  10  seUisa  Ser.,  R.  a.  hirclna  Desv.,  has  the  stem  smooth, 

but  the  peduncles  and  calyxes  beset  with  numerous  long 

yellow  bristles. 

a.  II  gtobdsa  Desv.  has  the  stem  and  branches  smooth, 

the  ^uncles  and  calyxes  hispid,  and  the  fruit  nearly 

globular.    This  variety  was  first  called,  by  Desvaux,  R. 

canlna  ambfgua ;  and  there  is  a  subvariety  of  it  with 

dark  purple  petioles  and  branches. 
A  R.  a.  18  hellebdrina  Ser.  is  a  native  of  Russia,  and  has  the 

leaflets  large,   approximate,  and  sharply  and  broadly 

toothed ;   the  three  terminal  ones  resembling  those  of 

f/eUa>orus  lividus. 
A  R.  a.  13  piUsHla  Ser.  has  the  peduncles  pilose 
A  R  a.  Hturbindta  Desv. ;  R.  infermis  Delaun.  Bon.  Jard.,  for 

1808,  p.  717.,  Red.  Ros.  2.  p.  90.,    FUi.  Dauph.  3.  p.  550.,  but  not  of  Ail. ;  B  a.  fl5r<»  pldno 
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Qod^ftoif  Cat. ;  R.  a.  mdltiplex  Ser. ;  R.  mixXa.  TYatL  Ro$.,  I.  p.  1d&  ;  U  a  Tcry  hand, 
•ome  variety  with  double  red  flowen  and  glaucescent  leavea ;  the  stem  and  tnrancbet  are 
almost  unarmed ;  the  peduncles  are  iiispid  j  and  the  sepals  are  dilated  at  their  apex. 

m  21.  R,  sua'tis  WUld.    The  sweet  Rose. 

Uemtlfleatiom.    WUId.  &Him.  SuppL,  p.  97. ;  Link.  Enum.,  S.  p.  57. ; 

Don*s  MllL,  8.  pi  567. 
Sngra»ingi.    Hayne  AbbUd.,  1 40. ;  and  our>^.  484. 

Stem  hispid.    Leaves  glabrous,  glaucescent  beneath. 


Pedundes  and  petioles  clothed  with  glandular  bristles.  {Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  567.)  Petals  deep  purple,  deeply  2-Iobed.  Fruit  oblong,  glabrous. 
Cultivated  in  1818 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  S  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering 


in  June  and  July.  This  very  distinct  variety,  or  perhaps  species,  of 
rose  is  probably  at  present  wanting  in  British  collections ;  for  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  iTbsa  suavdolens  or  with  Absa  suavifblia, 
both  deseribed  in  Le  Botanltte  CuUhatemr  as  varieties  of  R.  rubigi. 
absa,  or  synonymes  to  that  species.  The  genus  RUa  is,  indeed,  liable 
to  such  extreme  variation,  tnat  it  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  least 
to  be  informed  that  R.  suivis  (fyi.  484.)  is  also  a  variety  of  R.  rubi. 
glnbsa.  It  is  not  known  of  what  country  R.  sukvis  is  a  native ;  and 
this  circumstance  renders  it  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  a  garden 
productioa 

m  22.  R.  ACicuLA^Ris  LincU,     The  needXe-prickhd  Rose. 

UaUifiGation.    LIndL  Roi.,  p.  44^ :  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  567. 

qunoigime.    K  alplna  •  aculeku  Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod^  2.  p.  611. 

Engremng.    LIndL  IUml,  1 8. 

Spte.  Ckar.f  #c.  TftU.  Prickles  acicular,  unequal  Leaflets  glaucous,  wrinkled,  rather  convex. 
Fruit  rather  flask^shttied,  drooping.  (Bon'*  Mitl.,  ii.  p.  567.)  Flowers  solitary,  pale  blush,  ftagrant 
Fruit  obovate,  naked,  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1805 ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

m  23.  R,  lutb'scens  Pursh,     The  yellow  American  Rose. 
Id^mmeaUm.    Punh.  FL  Amer.  Sept,  vol.  S.  p.  735u ;  Lindl.  Ros.,  p^  47. ;  I>on*s 

SuHoi^^.    K  hfnida  CtirL  BoL  Mag.,  1 1570. 

EmgrmingB,    LIndL  Ros.,  1 9. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  li^O  i  and  mxxfig.  485. 

Spec,  Char.,  Spc.  Prickles  of  branches  crowded,  unequal,  slen- 
der, reflexed;  of  the  branchlets,  small  and  nearly  equal. 
Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated.  (Don^s  Mill,,  ii. 
D.  568.)  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  black. 
Kative  of  North  America  and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1780; 
growing  to  the  height  of  fipom  4?  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  or  probably 
spedes,  and,  on  that  account,  is  well  deserving  a  place  in 
botanical  collections. 

m  24.  R.  SULPBV^RBA  AU,    The  svlphuT-^loured-Jlowered  Rose. 

liUttiifleaUon.    Ait.  Hort.  Rew^  S.  p.  801. ;  Lindl.  Ros.,  1 77.  i  Don*k  Mill.,  S.  p.  568. 

S^mm^mei.    R.  bemtspbfirica  Herm.  Di$s.,  18. }  R.  glauoophj^lla  Ekrh.  Beitr.,  8.  p.  €B. :  JIbsa  Idtca 

flbre  plteo  RaL  flZst,  1475.  No.  SI. ;  A  iMea  Brat.  Ft.  Liu.,  1.  p.  897. ;  the  double  yellow  Rose: 
EngravingB.    LindL  Ros.,  t  77. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t  46. ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  L3. ;  and  oar  Jig.  486. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Stipules  linear,  divaricate, 
dilated  at  the  apex.  Leaflets  glaucous,  flat- 
tish.  Tube  hemispherical.  {DorCs  Mill,,  ii. 
p.  568.)  Stem  pnckles  unequal,  scattened. 
Flowers  large,  of  a  fine  transparent  yellow, 
always  double.  Native  of  the  Levant.  In- 
troduced before  1629;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 
This  sort  does  not  flower  freely,  except  in 
open  airy  situations ;  and,  if  tramed  a^inst 
a  wall,  exposed  to  the  north  or  east  rather 
than  to  the  south.  Its  flower  buds  are  apt 
to  burst  on  one  side  before  they  expand, 
and  conse<}uently  to  become  deformed ;  to 
prevent  this,  the  blossom  buds  should  be 
thinned,  and  care  taken  that  they  have 
abundance  of  light  and  air.  Watering  it 
freely  in  the  flowering  season  is  also  found 
advantageous;  and  the  shoots,  in  general,  486 
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ought  not  to  be  sliorteiied.  This  beautiful  species  is  said  to  flower  freely, 
if  grafted  on  the  musk  cluster  at  8 ft  or  10ft.  from  the  ground;  or  it  will 
do  well  on  the  China  rose.  It  is  grown  in  great  abundance  in  Italy,  where 
its  flowers  produce  a  magnificent  effect,  from  their  large  size,  doubleness, 
and  brilliant  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our 
gudensy  tbouffh  the  exact  year  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  **  Ludovico 
Berthema  telu  us,  in  1503,  that  he  saw  great  quantities  of  yellow  roses  at 
Calicut,  whence  it  appears  probable,- that  both  the  single  and  double- 
flowered  varieties  were  broucnt  into  Europe  by  the  Turks ;  as  Parkinson 
tdJs  us,  in  a  work  which  he  dedicated  to  Henrietta,  the  queen  of  our 
unfortunate  Charles  I.,  that  the  double  yellow  rose  'was  first  procured 
to  be  brought  to  England,  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  merchant  of 
London,  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  from  Constantinople,  which  (as  we 
hear)  was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria,  but  perished  quickly  both  with 
him,  and  with  all  other  to  whom  he  imparted  it ;  yet  aflerwards  it  was  sent 
to  Master  John  de  Frangueville,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  a  great  lover 
of  all  rose  plants,  as  well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  sprung  the  greatest  store 
that  is  now  flourishing  in  this  kingdom.'  "  (Sylva  Florifrra,  ii.  p.  190.) 

ut  25,  R,  SPiNOSi^ssiMA  L.     The  most  spiny,  or  Scotch,  Rose. 

Uemt^fieaikM,    Lio.  FL  Soec^  44S. ;  Sp.,  401. ;  Don't  MilL,  2.  p.  568. 
Ei^rwHmg9.    Eng.  Bot,  t  187. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 37. ;  and  onx Jig.  487. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Prickles  unequal.  Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated. 
(DotCs  AgU,,  u,  p.  568.)  A  dwarf  compact  busn,  with  creeping  suckers. 
Flowers  small,  solitary,  white  or  blush-coloured.  Fruit  ovate,  or  nearly 
round,  black  or  dark  purple.  Native  of  Europe;  plentiful  in  Britain. 
Shrub,  1  ft.  to  2  f^.  high ;  nowering  in  May  and  June. 

Varieties,  A  great  many  varieties  have  been  raised 
of  this  rose,  with  flowers  double,  semidouble,  white, 
purple,  red,  and  even  ;^ellow.  The  first  double 
variety  was  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Perth,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Perth  Nur- 
sery, who  raised  a  number  of  others  from  seed. 
Mr.  Austin  of  the  Glasgow  Nursery  also  raised  '^ ' 
upwards  of  50  select  varieties ;  and,  subsequently, 
the  number  of  these  varieties  for  sale  in  tne  nur- 
series has  become  so  great,  and  they  are  changing  4^7 
their  names  so  often,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them  in  this  work.  Those 
who  wish  to  procure  a  collection  will  succeed  best 
by  procuring  the  latest  descriptive  catalogue  of  ^ 
roses  published  by  nurserymen.  That  oi  the  ' 
Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  749.) ;  and  we  can 
also  recommend  those  of  Woods  of  Maresfield,  and  Hooker  of  Brenchtey, 
both  in  Kent ;  and  the  select  lists  of  Messrs  Loddiges,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Donald, 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborne,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd. 

A  26.  R,  HiBE^RNiCA  Smith.    The  Irish  Rose. 

Iden^flctttim.    Smith  in  Engl.  Bot,  i19&  ;  Don*i  Mill,  2.  p.  569. 

SngroHHg.    Eng.  Bot,  t  Sim. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^  PricUei  uneaual,  slightly  hooked,  smaller  ones  bristle-formed.  Leaflets  orate, 
acate,  simply  serrated,  with  the  ribs  hairy  beneath.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  nearly  globular.  smooCb, 
as  well  as  the  peduncles.  {Don't  Miil,  iL  p.  5G9.)  Flowers  small,  light  blush.coloured.  Fruit 
oraQge..coloured.  Native  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Derrr  and  Down,  in  thickets.  A  shrub^ 
ftom  4  ft  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  f\rom  June  to  Novenwer. 

•  27.  R,  oxyaca'ktha  Bieb,    The  sharp-prickled  Rose. 

Idenl0cation.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  a  p.  338. ;  Don*s  MUl,  2.  p.  5Ga 

Spec.  Char.,  9[e.  Stems  Terr  prickly.  Prickles  setaceous,  rerersed.  Petioles  pridtly  and  glandular. 
Leaflets  sharply  and  simply  serrated,  glabrous.  Sepals  undivided.  Peduncles  clothed  with  glan- 
dular bristles:  when  in  firuit,  reflexed.  Fruit  nearly  gdobose,  glabrous.  (Don'j  AftlU.,  iL  p.  569.) 
Flowers  red.  A  native  of  Siberia.    A  shrub,  fVom  3  ft  to  7i  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

3  E  4 
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A  28.  R.  SANOuisoRBiFO^LiA  DoHH.    The  Buraet-leaved  Rose. 


Idem^ficaUon.    Donn  Hort  Cant,  ed.  &  p.  169. ;  Don*i  MUL,  S.  p.  5691 
$l^noi^f7He$.    R.  BpiDMiMinu  var.  t  ranguisorbUoUa  LhuU.  Jlot.,pi  51.  \  R,  qplnot.  var. 
Ser.  In  Dee.  Prod.^  S.  pi  609. 


macropb^la 


Bpec.  Ckar.,  Ac.  TalL  Pricklet  nearly  equaL  Leaflets  9—11,  oblong,  glabroua,  simply  serrated. 
Fruit  globose,  depressed,  dark.  (Dois^s  MiU.,  iL  p.  569.)  Flowers  whlta  This  plant  u  easUj  dis. 
tinguluied  ftom  the  last,  by  the  greater  number  of  its  leaflets,  the  shortness  of  its  peduncles,  and 
by  lU  globose  depressed  fruit.   It  is  a  shrub,  flrom  Sft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

m  29.  R.  ORANDiFLO^RA  Ljfidl.    The  large-flowered  Rose. 

lindl.  Ros.,  p.  SS. ;  and  Bot  Reg.,  t  88a ;  DoD*s  Mill,  2. 


awntmyme.    R.  plmpinellifUia  Bieb.  Fk  Tamr^S.  p.  991 

Ei^rawlHigt.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  88a ;  and  our>i^.  488. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^    Branches  without  bristles.     Prickles  nearly  equal, 

distant     LeafleU  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated.    (Doit's  Afjtf.,  ii. 

p.  569.)    Flowers  white.    Fruit  dark.    Native  of  Siberia.    IntitMiuoed 

In  1818  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  ftom  4  ft  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 

Hay  and  June.    Of  this  rose  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  that  it  dlfflsrs  ft-om 

R.  spinoslssima,  though  scarcely  so  much  as  to  render  it  a  distinct 

species.    **  However,"  he  says,  **  it  is  too  remarkable  a  plant  to  es. 

cape  notice ;  and,  if  it  should  hereafter  be  reduced  to  R.  splnos<ssima. 

It  must  stand  as  a  distinct  variety.*'  {Rog.  Bfanog.,  p.  54.)    There  are 

plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which 

ore  very  distinct  in  their  appearance,  and  therefore  It  may  safelv  be 

recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  botanical  cultivator ;  and  we  think 

that  even  our  engraving,small  as  it  Is,  will  justify  the  recommendation. 

M  30.  R,  mtriaca'ntha  Dec.    The  myriad-prickled  Rose. 

Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  pi  499. ;  Don's  MIU..  2. 

SiMOiwmes,    R.  parvifblia  Pan.  Ron-,  63L  ? :  it.  pro. 

vinclAlis  BM.  FL   Tour..  1.  p.  396.?;   R.  splno- 

•iasima  var.  ti  myriacftntha  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.0Oa 
SngraHngt.    Lind.  Rosl,  1 10. ;  and  our  Jig.  489. 
Spec  Char.,  fc.    Prickles  unequal,  laiger  ones  dag- 

ger-fbrmed.  LeafleU  glandular,  glabrous,  orbicular. 

(IXmi's  MiZC,  iL  pi  569.)    Flowers  white.    Native  of 

Dauphin^,  and  near  Montpelier.     Introduced  in 

1890:  growing  from  1  ft.  to  ^  ft.  hi^,  and  flowerii 

In  May  and  June     According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  tl.i.  { 

rose  forms  a  diminutive  shrub,  with  almost  simple 

and  erect  shooU,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  R. 

spinosfssima  in  a  stunted  state ;  though  the  glands 

on  its  leaves  appear  sufficient  to  prevent  the  two 

sorts  ftom  b^og  mistaken  fbr  each  other.  (Roe. 

Monag.y  p.  65.)    There  are  mapv  varieties  of  R. 

•pinoMssima  in  the  collection  of  Mcssrsi  Loddiges, 

but  none  of  them  bearing  this  name ;  nor  is  it  in  their  Catalogue  as  a  separate  species. 

.SI  31.  R.  INTOLU^A  Smith.    The  inyolute^petaled  Rose. 

IdetU^eaHom.    Smith  in  Eng.  Bot,  S06a  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5691 

^noayme.    R.  nlvftlis  Doirn.  Hert.  CatU.,  ed.  a  p.  17a 

Mngravhig.    Eng.  Bot,  1 906a 

^tee.  Char.,  Ac     Prickles  very  unequal,  and  very  much  crowded.     Leaflets  douMy  serrated, 

pubescent    Petals  convolute    Fruit  prtckly.  (Don's  MUL,  ii.  p.  569.)    Petals  pale  red,  concave. 

Native  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  (O.  Don),  and  in  Olen  Lyon.     Shrub,  9  ft.  to  3  ft. 

high,  and  flowering  in  June; 

m  32.  R.  rbvb^rsa  IValdst.  et  Kit.    The  revetsed'fmckltd  Rose. 

IdenHfieaiUM.    Waldst  et  Kit  Hung.,  a  p.  99a ;  Don's  Mill.,  9.  p.  56Bl 

Engraving.    Waldst  et  Rit  Hung.7a  t  261. 

Spec.  Char.,  9x.  Prickles  setaceous,  nearly  equal,  reflexed.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  pubescent 
Fruit  hispid  {Don't  MiU,,  ii.  p.  569.)  Flowers  solitary,  white,  tinged  with  pink.  Fruit  ovate, 
dark  purpia  Native  of  Hungary,  on  the  mountains  of  Matra,  in  stony  phwes.  Introduced  In 
1816 ;  growing  to  the  bright  of  ftom  9  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

•  33.  R.  Sabi^n/  Woods.     Sabine's  Rose. 

Identifieation.    Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  IS.  p.  188. ;  Don's  MUL,  9.  pi  569. 

Engraving.    Ban.  in  Sag;  Bot  SuppL,  t  9595. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^  Peduncles,  calyx,  fhiit,  and  branches  bristly.  Prickles  scattered,  stralgbtSsh. 
LeafleU  doubly  serrated,  nearly  smooth,  with  hairy  ribs:  Sepals  pinnate.  (Don*g  MUL,  iL  p.  57a) 
Flower  stalks  rather  anregate.  Petals  flne  red.  Frxtit  ovate,  bright  scarlet  Native  of  Scotland, 
near  Dunkeld ;  in  England,  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire.  Shrub,  tnm.  S  ft. 
to  Sft  high,  and  flowering  in  July. 

m  34'.  R.  DoNiA^NA  Woods.    Don's  Rose. 

Identification.    Woods  In  Lin.  Trans.,  19.  p.  185. ;  Don's  MUL,  a  p.  570. 
Synonyme.    R.  Sabini  fi  Lmdl.  Roe.,  p.  59. 
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ipec  Ckar.,  fc.  Peduncles  bractleM,  brUtiy,  m  wcU  «•  the  globular  fhUt  and  calyx.  Stem  brisUr 
and  prlduj,  like  the  downy  Mtiolet.  Leaflets  elllpcical,  doubly  and  abaiply  lemted,  hairy  on  both 
•idai.  Pecab  smding.  iDom*s  MiU.,  0.  p.  570.)  Flowert  pink,  expanded.  ScgmenU  of  Uia 
calyx  tfanple.  Native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  the  mountains  of  Clora,  An> 
gunhire.  Shrub,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  This  roae  was  named  in 
honour  at  Mr.  Don  of  Forbr^  and  Sir  Edward  teilth  obsenres  of  it :  *Mt  is  much  to  be  wished, 
that  this  rose  should  aflbrd  a  permanent  wreath  in  hanour  of  iu  discoverer,  one  of  the  most 
indefiitigable  as  well  as  accurate  of  botanists,  who  loved  the  science  for  iU  own  sake,  and  braved 
•very  dilBculty  in  its  service.  He  inAised  the  saose  spirit  into  his  sons  [two  of  whom.  Prof.  Don, 
and  O.  Don,  author  of  Don*8  Miiler,  are  well  known  in  the  botanical  world3,  who  are  now  living 
evidcooei  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  his  powers  of  inatructioQ.**  (SmhIA's  Emg.  /H,  SL  p,  S7a) 

§  V.    Centifblia  Lindl. 

DerHfoHom.  From  caUum^  a  hundred,  andyWraiis,  a  leaf;  because  the  species  contained  in  this 
section  agree  in  character  with  the  hundred-leaved  rose,  which  Is  so  extensively  douMe  as  to  seem 
to  have  a  hundred  petals. 

Sect,  Char,^  Sfc,  Shrubs,  all  bearing  bristles  and  prickles.  Peduncles 
bmoteate.  Leaflets  oblong  or  ovate,  wrinkled.  Disk  thickened,  closing 
the  throat.  Sepals  compound.  This  division  comprises  the  portion  of 
tlie  genus  Rhs^  which  has  most  particularly  interested  the  lover  of  flowers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  roses  of  which  there  are  anjr  records  of 
being  cultivated  belonsed  to  this  section ;  but,  to  which  particular  species 
those  of  Cyrene  or  Mount  Pangsus  are  to  be  referred,  it  is  now  too  late 
to  enquire.  The  attar  of  roses,  which  is  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
18  either  obtained  from  roses  bdonging  to  this  division  indiscriminately,  as 
in  the  manufactory  at  Florence,  conducted  by  a  convent  of  friars ;  or  from 
some  particular  kmd,  as  in  India.  It  appears,  from  specimens  brought  from 
Chizapore  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  that  J?,  damascena  is  there  exclusively 
used  for  obtaining  the  essential  oil.  The  Persians  also  make  use  of  a  sort 
which  Rsempfer  calls  J?,  shiraz^sis  (from  its  growing  about  Shiraz),  in 
preference  to  others :  this  may  be  either  It,  damascena,  or  B,,  gdllica,  or  R, 
centifblia,  or  perhaps  R,  moschiita.  The  species  contained  in  the  present 
section  are  all  setifferous,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  fit>m  tne  fol- 
lowing divisions :  their  thicKened  disk  and  divided  sepals  separate  them 
fii>m  Uie  preceding.    To. the  section  of  Rubiginoss  the  elanduhferous  sorts 

Siproach ;  but  the  difference  of  their  glands,  the  size  of  their  flowers,  and 
eir  dissimilar  habit,  prevent  their  being  confounded.   {DofCs  MiU,^  ii. 
p.  571.  adapted.) 

•  35.  R.  damasce'na  Mill.    The  Damascus,  or  Damask^  Rose. 

Xdemiifieaiiom.    Mill.  Diet,  No.  15. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  571. 

Swmmgmet.    R.  b^lgica  Mill  Diet.,  Na  17. ;  R.  calendkrum  Mimeh.  Hamtv.  ae  Bork.  Holx.,  SSa, 

Bouig.  Bat.,  t  8.,  and  t  3a  i  R.  bifera  Pair.  SmppL  &  p.  S7&,  JSed.  JKos:,  1.  p.  107.  and  p.  ISl. ; 

Rose  k  quatre  Saisons. 
Bngnubigt.    Bedout  Kos.,  1. 1  Sa  ;  and  our^g.  49a  of  il.  d.  oooclnea. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones 
ffdcate.  Sepals  reflexed.  Fruit  elongated. 
(i>on'#  Aft//.,  ii.  J).  571.)  Native  of  Syria. 
Flowers  large,  white  or  red,  smgle  or  dou- 
ble. The  present  species  may  be  distin- 
guished from  R.  centifolia  by  the  greater 
size  of  the  prickles,  the  greenness  of  the 
bark,  the  elongated  fruit,  and  the  long  re- 
flexed  sepals.  The  petals  of  this  species, 
and  all  the  varieties  ot  R.  centifolia,  as  well 
as  those  of  odier  species,  are  employed  in- 
discrimmately  for  the  purpose  of  making 
rose-water.  A  shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to 
8  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  species  is  extremely  beautiful,  from 
the  size  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers. 

Varieties.  There  are  nearly  100  varieties  which 
are  classed  under  this  species;  but  it  is 
very  doubtftil,  whether  many  of  them  are  not  hybrids  betwi 
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Other  sorts.  Among  the  names  of  the  varieties  classed  under  this  head 
are,  the  monthly  blush ;  the  blush  damask ;  the  red  and  white  damask ; 
the  red  and  white  monthly;  the  incomparable ;  the  perpetual,  commonly 
called  Lee's  perpetual,  and  also  the  crimson  perpetual,  and  the  rose  du 
roi;  and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  variety  of  the  species,  the  quatre 
saisons,  of  which  there  are  six  or  eight  subvarieties ;  tne  royal ;  and  the 
York  and  Lancaster. 

m  36.  R.  CENTIFO^LIA  Lin.  The  hundred-petaled,  Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Rose. 

Ideni^UMtion.    Lin.  Sp.,  701:  Don's  MiU.,  S.  p.  571. 

R.  provlocklla  ifiU,  Did.,  No.  la  ;  R.  polytothoe  Boisig.  Ro$,,t.  Six  ; 


Fair.  S^pfpL,  &  p.  S7a  ;  22.  angulcuUta  De^.  Cat.,  175.  j  K  vftrUns  Poki  Bokcm.,  8.  p.  lU. 
Emgnwings.    RoMlg.  Rot.,  t  1. ;  R«d.  Hot.,  1.  p.  25.  t  1.,  i^  37.  t  7.,  p.  77.  t  86..  p.  79.  t.  ^.,  p.  IIL 
t.  40.  i  and  oar  Jig.  491.,  of  the  double>flowered  rariety. 

Spec.  Char.,  (J-c.  Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones 
falcate.  Leaflets  ciliated  with  glands.  Flowers 
drooping.     Calyxes  clammy.     Fruit   oblong. 

an*#  Mill.,u.  P*d71.)  Native  of  Eastern 
casus,  in  groves.  Flowers  white  or  red;^ 
single,  but  most  commonly  double.  This' 
species  is  distinguished  from  R,  damascena  by 
tne  sepals  not  being  refiexed,  and  the  flowers 
having  their  petals  curved  inwards,  so  as,  in 
the  double  state,  to  give  the  flower  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heart  of  a  cabbage ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  cabbage  rose.  Its  fruit  i^  either 
oblonff  or  roundish,  but  never  elongated.  From 
JS.galTica  it  is  distinguished  by  the  flowers  being 
drooping,  and  by  the  larger  size  of  the  prickles, 
with  a  more  robust  habit.  A  shrub,  Rowing 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  m  June 
and  July. 

VarieHes.    Above  100  varieties  are  assigned  to  this  species,  which  are  classed 
in  three  divisions :  — 

A  R.  c.  1  provmcid&t  Mill.;   tbe  Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Rotes;  among 

which  are  the  royal  and  cabbage  blush;  the  carmine ;  the  cluster ;  the 

Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  a  very  handsome  white  rose ;  the  Provence, 

of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  subvarieties ;  the  prolific ; 

the  striped  nosegay ;  and  die  Versailles. 
ft  R.  c.  2  mutcota    Mill.,     the   Mots    Roses; 

among  which  are  the  common  single  (J!g. 

492.),  the  common  double,  the  blush,  the 

dark,  the  striped,  die  white,  and  the  crested 

moss  ;  the  last  a  variety  recently  obtained 

from  France,  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Olazen- 

wood  Nursenr.    (See  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  3475.; 

and  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  182^ 
A  R.  c.  3  pompdnia  Dec,  the  Pompone  Roses ; 

among  which  are  the  well-known  rose  de 

Meaux,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  gardens ; 

the  mossy  de  Meaux,  the  dwarf,  and  small 

Provence;  the  rose  de  Rheims;   and  the 

common  and  proliferous  pompone. 
A  R.  c.  4  bipmniUa  Red.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  4.,  which  has  bipinnate  leaves. 

m  37.  R.  OA^LLiCA  L.    The  French  Rose. 

Id<nt^leati<m.    Lin  Sp..  704. :  Dec.  Prod.,  &  p.  0O& 

S^mmifmet.    R.  oenUOlia  MUl.  DicL,  Na  41. ;  R.  lylT&tica  Oater.  Mont.,  a  94^  i  A  rQbra  Lam.  Ft 

Fir,,  3.  p.  ISa J  R.  holowrlcea  iSoc^r.  Rot.,  t  18. j  R.  Mlgica  Brot.  PI  Lut.,  1.  p^  3S8. ;  A.  bUnda 

Broi.,  t  c ;  Roae  de  Provinf ,  Fr. ;  Euig  Rote^  Oer. 
Engravings.     Mill,  Af.  t  Si.  f.  8. ;    RoMig.  Roa..  t  17.  22.  85.,  fig.  &  9&  S8.  31.  Sa  38.  39. ;  Rad. 

nm.,  1. 1  86i  fiSL,  8.  7, 8.  la ;  and  our^.  463.,  which  li  of  the  variety  called  the  Bishop  Rote; 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Prickles  une<]ual.     Stipules  narrow,  diTaricate  at  the  tip. 
Leaflets  5-— 7,  coriaceous,  ngid,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  deflexed.      Flower 
bud  ovate-globose.     Sepals  sprc»din|  during  the  493 
time  of  the  flowering.     Fruit  subglobose,  very 
coriaceous.     Calyx  and  peduncle  more  or  less 
hispid  with  elanded  hairs,  sonnewhat  viscose.     A 
species  allied  to  R,  centtfotia  L,^  but  with  round 
fruit,  and  very  coriaceous  leaflets,  with  more  nu- 
merous nerves,  that  are  a  little  prominent,  and 
are  anastomosing.  {I>ec,  Prod.^  ii.  p.  603.)  Native 
of  middle  Europe  and  Caucasus,  in  hedges.    The 
flowers  vary  from  red  to  crimson,  and  from  single      ^^^, 
to  double ;  and  there  is  one   variety  with  die  ^f^ 
flowers  double  white.     The  petals  of  some  of.^|r 
the  varieties  of  this  rose  are  used  in  medicine,  fl 
particularly  diat  called  officinal ;  which,  though  ^ 
not  so  fragrant  as  those  of  the  Dutch  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  also  one  of  the  varieties  of  this 
species,  are  preferred  for  their  beautiful  colour 
and  their  pleasant  astringency.    The  petals  of  R, 
gallica  are  those  which  are  principally  used  for 
making  conserve  of  roses,  and,  wlien  dried,  for  gargles :  their  odour  is 
increased  by  drying.    They  are  also  used,  in  common  with  those  of  R, 
centifolia,  for  making  rose-water  and  attar  of  roses.     This  rose  was  called 
by  old  writers  the  red  rose,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  assumed 
as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.    This,  also,  is  one  of  the  roses 
mentioned  by  Pliny ;  from  which,  he  says,  all  the  others  have  been  derived. 
It  is  oflen  confounded  with  the  damask  rose ;  and  is  the  i2dsa  damasc^na  of 
the  druggists*  shops. 
Varieties.    The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous ;  some  of  the 
principal  are,  the  cramoisie,  royal  crimson,  black  damask,  Fanny  Bias, 
Flanders,  s;iant,  gloria  mundi,  grand  monarque,  the  Dutch,  the  blush,  the 
bishop,  ana  Sineleton's  {Jig.  493.),  all  old  favourites  in  our  eardens ;  Malta, 
marbled,  several  subvarieties;  mignonne,  six  or  eight  sorts ;  Morocco,  negro, 
mottled  black,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  Normandy;  officinal,  or  the  rose  of  the 
shops,  several  varieties;  purple,  14  sorts;  poppy;  velvet,  several  kinds; 
ranunculus,   rosa  mundi,  sultana;   and   Tuscany.     The  village  maid,  a 
striped  rose,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Southampton,  probf3>ly  belongs 
to  this  species.    Besides  these,  and  many  others,  which  are  garden  sorts, 
there  are  the  following  distinct  varieties :  — 
^  R.  ^.  2  purmla  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  68. ;   R.  pi^mila  Lan.  SuppL,  p.  202., 
Jacq.  Austr.y  ii.  p.  59. 1. 198. ;  R.  repens  Mundi.  Hausv.^  v.  p.  281. ; 
R.  nlspida  Munch.,  1.  c. ;  R.  austriaca  Crantz  Auttr.,  t.  86. ;    R. 
ol^pica  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  8.  p.  170.;  with  red  single  flowers, 
and  creeping  roots.     A  native  of  Austria,  Hedmont,  Tauria,  Cau- 
casus, Iberia,  and  about  Geneva. 
A  R.  g.  3  arvina  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  69. ;  R.  arvlna  Krok.  Silet.^  ii.  p.  150. ; 
"of  Silea' 


has  the  leaves  naked  on  both  surfaces,  and  is  a  native 
A  R.  g.  4  inaperta  Ser.  Mel.,  i.  p.  86.,  the  VUmorin  Rote^  has  the  branches 
and  peduncles  hispid  from  prickles ;  and  the  calyx  campanulate  and 
glandular.    The  flowers  are  double,  and  both  white  and  red. 

•  R.  g.  5  A'gathdi  Red.  et  Thor.  Rot.,  iii.  p.  35.,  with  a  fig. ;    M^  Agatha 

Rose  :  has  the  sepals  more  or  less  pinnate,  and  the  flowers  small 
and  very  double,  with  the  outer  petals  spreading,  but  the  inner  ones 
concave. 

•  R.  g.  6  inermis  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  604.  —  Glabrous.    Branches 

smooth.  Peduncles  hardly  glandular.  Tube  of  the  calyx  bell-shaped ; 

Flowers  purple  and  double ;  and  sepals  shortly  and  simply  pinnate. 

^  R.  g.  7  parvifblia  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  664. ;  R.  pamfolia  Ehr. 
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Beiir.,  vi.  p.  97.,  Ker  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  452.,  Don's 
Mill,,  ii.  p.  573. ;  R.  burgundiaca  Rossig,  Ros,, 
t.  4. ;  22.  rem^nsis  Desf,  Cat,,  t,  175.,  and  our 
Jig,  494.  The  Burgundy  Rose, — A  dwarf  com- 
pact shrub,  with  stiff*,  ovate,  acute,  and  sharply 
serrated  small  leaflets,  and  very  double  purple 
flowers,  which  are  solitary,  and  have  some  re- 
semblance, in  form  and  general  appearance,  to 
the  flower  of  a  double-flowered  Asiatic  ranun- 
culus. Besides  these  botanical  varieties,  given 
in  Don's  Miller,  there  are  19  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel, 

iL  38.  R,  PULCHE^LLA  WUld,    The  neat  Rose. 

Ideni^lcatkm.    WiUd.  Enum.,  p.  545. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  57a 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Ovaries  roundish-obovate.  Peduncles  and  cal3rxe8  beset 
with  glandular  bristles.  Petioles  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence,  unarmed. 
Caulme  prickles  scattered.  (Don's  MUl.,  ii.  p.  573.)  Native  country  un- 
known. Allied  to  R,  turbinata;  but  the  stems  are  much  smaller;  the  flow- 
ers also  smaller ;  and  the  form  of  the  ovaries  is  different.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  rose  de  Meaux  of  the  gardens,  or  some  variety  of  R,  gallica.  It  is  a 
shrub,  2  (t,  high,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  June  and  July.  {Don's  Mill,, 
ii.  p.  573.) 

Remark.  Besides  the  above  species  and  varieties,  and  numerous  other 
earden  varieties  arranged  under  tne  different  heads,  the  names  of  which  we 
have  not  given,  Don  enumerates  above  700  garden  varieties,  which  he  con- 
siders as  "belonging  to  some  of  the  species  of  the  present  section."  (See 
Don's  Mm.,  ii.  p.  573.) 

$  vi.    Villbsde. 

DerioaUon,    From  vUtotutt  villoui;  in  allusion  to  the  hairineM  of  the  species. 

Sect,  Char,  Surculi  erect.  Prickles  straijgfatish.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong, 
with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  connivent,  permanent.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  Uiroat.  This  division  borders  equally  close  upon  those  of 
Caninse  and  Rubiginosse.  From  both  it  is  distinguished  by  its  root-suckers 
being  erect  and  stout.  The  most  absolute  marks  of  difference,  however, 
between  this  and  Canins,  exist  in  the  prickles  of  the  present  section  being 
straight,  and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  diverging.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
the  case,  the  prickles  of  this  tribe  are  falcate,  the  serratures  become  more 
diverging.  The  permanent  sepals  are  another  character  by  which  this  tribe 
may  be  known  from  Canlnae.  Rubigin6sae  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  present  section,  on  account  of  the  unequal  hooked  prickles,  and 
glandular  leaves,  of  the  species.  Roughness  of  fruit,  and  permanence  of 
sepals,  are  common  to  both.  {Don's  Mill,,  ii.  p.  576.) 

A  39.  R,  turbinaH'a  Ait,     The  turbinate-az/^xec/,  or  Frankfort,  Rose. 

JieniMcatian.     Ait   Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.  ▼.  S.  pL  S0& }   Dec. 

Prod..  8.  p.  flOS  i  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  676. 
Synonymes.    R.  campanul&U  Ekrk,  Beitr.^  &  p.  97. ;  R.  fhui- 

Gofortiitna  Munek.  Uomsv.,  5.  p^  94. ;  i{.  flrancfUrt6nsis  Ro$9ig.       \ 

Ro*.,  t  IL  ^    ^ 

Engriwings.     Jacq.  Scbd'nbr.,  4.  t  415. :    Jacq.  Trugm..  71.  si' 

t  107.  ?«. }  Red.  Ros..  1.  p.  1S7.;  RoMig.  Rotw,  1. 11. ;  Law.       ■ 

Roc,  t  69.  i  and  oar  Jig.  495. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Stem  nearly  without  prickles. 
Branches  smooth.  Leaflets  5—7,  ovate-cor- 
date, large,  wrinkled  in  a  bullate  manner,  ser- 
rate, approximate,  a  little  villous  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  clasping  the  stem  or  branch. 
Flowers  disposed  subcorymbosely,  larse,  viola- 
ceous red.  Peduncles  wrinkled  and  hispid. 
Calyx  turbinate,  smoothish.  Sepals  undivided, 
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subspathulate.  (Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  603.)  Flowers  large,  red,  and  loose ; 
probably  a  native  of  Germany.  Introduced  in  1629 ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varietiei.  De  Candolle  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species:  the 
latter  of  which  is  most  common  in  British  gardens. 

A  R.  /.  1  francofiaidna  Ser.  iZ.turbinata  Red,  et  Thor.  J?off.,i.  p.  127. 
ic,  and  ii.  p.  95.  ic,  Lindl,  Rosar,  Monog,^  p.  73. ;  R,  campanulata 
Ekrh.  Beitr.,  vi.  p.  97. ;  R.  francofurtima  Gmel,  FL  Bad,^  iL  p.  405. ; 
R,  francoftirt^nsis  Derf.  Cat.,  175.  The  FraiUrfort  Rote,^  Stem 
nearly  without  prickles.  Petioles  tomentose.  Leaflets  somewhat 
like  the  leaves  of  the  hornbeam.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  hispid, 
with  glanded  hairs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  hemispherically  bell-shaped. 
Petals  rosy,  tinted  with  purple. 

A  R.  /.  2  orbessdnea  Ser.  R,  orbess^nea  Red,  et  Thor.  iSof.,  iL  p.  21., 
Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog,,  p.  142.  ne  Orbeuan  Ro$e,  ^-  Stem  prickly. 
Calyxes  ovately  bell-snaped.  The  peduncles  rather  hispfa,  with 
glanded  hairs.  Flowers  rose<oloured>  double.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  rose  for  shrubberies,  &c.,  from  its  vigorous  and 
durable  habit  of  growth,  its  large  size,  and  the  abunduice  of  its 
large  flowers,  which,  though  not  elegant,  are  showy  and  ornamental. 
m  40.  R.  viLLo'sA  lAn.    The  villous^/lnifm/  Rose. 

Identificatitm.    Lin.  Sp.,  704. ;  Don't  MilL,  i.  p.  57& 

Smmmwmts.  R.  m61Iis  Smith  in  £mr.  Bot.,  t  2459L :  K  tomcnUiM  fi  UmdL  Sob.,  pi  77. ;  it  hetaro- 
phf  Qa  Woodt  in  Urn.  Tran$.,  1&  p.  196. ;  R.  pukh^lU  Woodg  L  c,  p^  19& ;  iL  pomlfeim  Henm. 

Engraihig.    Ens.  Bot,  t  2459. 

Spec.  Ckar.y  S^c,  Leaflets  rounded,  bluntish,  downy  all  over.  Fruit  elobose, 
rather  depressed,  partly  bristly.  Sepals  slightly  compound.  (Dons  MUl,, 
ii.  p.  576.)  Flowers  red  or  pink.  This  is  a  very  variable  plant.  Branches 
without  bristles.  It  is  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  in  Britain,  in  busby 
rather  mountainous  situations,  in  Wales,  ScotlancC  and  the  north  of 
England,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 

Varieties. 

B.  R.  9.  2  reginosa  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  77.,  has  narrow  leaflets,  and  very 

red  flowers.    It  is  a  dwarf,  grey-looking  shrub,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
A  R.  p.  3  pomifera  Desv.  Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  117.;   R.  hfspida  Potr. 
Encyc.  Bot.,  No.  15. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  u.  p.  577. ;  has  the  ovaries 
and   peduncles  hispid,  and  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  white  beneath 
ft'om  tomentum. 

A  41.  22.  oRA^ciLis  Woods.    The  slender  Rose. 

IdaUificatkm.    Woods  in  I4n.  Trans.,  1£  ^  186. ;  Don's  MilL.  2.  570. 

Sgnonifme.    R.  Tilltea  SmUk  in  Eng,  Boi.,  t  583.,  excluding  the  STnonjrae  and  the  fruit 

Engrmrimg.    Eng.  Bot,  t  58& 

Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Peduncles  usuallT  in  pain,  liristly,  often  bracteate.  Branches,  fruity  and  calyx 
bristly.  Larger  priclcles  curved,  usually  twin.  Leaflets  doubly  serrated,  hairy  on  both  sides. 
{Don't  Afitf.,  Tl  p.  570.)  Petals  slightly  concave,  of  a  pale  pinlc.  Fruit  globular.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  simple.    Growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 

A  42.  R.  TOMENTO^SA  Smilh.    The  tomentose,  or  ufooify,  leaved.  Rose. 

Identifleatkm.    Smith  FL  Brit,  539.  j  Eng.  Bot,  99a  :  Don's  MUL,  SL  p.  576. 

^nonvmes.     R.  ▼ilUMa  Ehrh.  Arb.,  p.  45.,  Dm  Roi  Harbk.,  S.  p.  Ml.,  FL  Dan.,  1 1466. ;  R.  mollis- 

timiBork.  Hdlx.,p.  307.  i  R.  ddbia  Ififftet  Wirth.,  p.  26SL ;  Jl.  viilbsa/S  Umdt.,  219. 
Engramngs.    Red.  Ros.,  SL  pi  Sa  and  pu  88. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 99a 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less  downy.    Fruit  elliptical, 

hispid.    Sepals  pinnate.   Prickles  slightly  curved.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  576.) 

Petals  white  at  the  base.     Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  thickets; 

plentiful  in  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 

and  July. 

Variety. 

A  R.  ^.  2  scabriuscula  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1896.  R.  foe^tida  Baiard 
SuppL,  29.,  Red.  Ros.,  i.  p.  131.  —  Leaves  greener  than  those  of 
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the  species,  nearly  smooth,  except  the  ribs,  which  are  hairy.  Native 
near  Newcastle. 

•  43.  R,  Shera!kdi  Davies.     Sherard's  Rose. 

JdenHficatiOH.    Davies  Webb  Bot,  49.;  Don's  MUL,  8.  p.  57& 

Sifnonymet.  R.  tubglobdsa  SmiA  Eng,  FL,  i.^  381 ;  R.  tomentbta  m.  i  and  ii  Woods  in  Lin. 
TrafU.,  12.  p.fi01. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Prickles  cooicaL  hooked,  compressed.  Leaflets  dliptlcal.  acute,  downy  on  both 
surfiices.  Sepals  pinnate  Fruit  globular,  abrupt,  rather  bristl/.  ipom*s  XfiZfL,  il.  ^^6.)  Found 
near  Kingston  upon  Thames,  near  Tunbndge  Wells,  and  on  the  Downs  in  Kent,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  in  the  ble  of  Angleaea.  Peduncles  tram  1—^,  the  more  numerous  the  shorter,  beset 
with  glandular  bristles.  Fruit  large,  and  globular.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  (i,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

m  44.  R.  sYLVE^sTRis  Lindl.    The  Wood  Rose. 

IdemtifiealiOH.    LindL  Syn.  Brit  Fl.,n.  lOl.*;  Don's  BfiR,  2.  p.  576. 

Sytumyme.    R.  tomentbsa  sylvlstris  Woods. 

Spec.  CMar.,  4c.  Stem  erect,  coloured,  flexuous.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  obkmg,  acute,  boanr 
on  both  sides.  Scnals  direrging,  deciduous  before  the  fruit  Is  ripe.  F^t  eUiptic,  bristly.  (Don^s 
Mm.,i\.  p.  576.)  Native  of  Oxfordshire,  in  hedges.  Growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

m  45.  R.  MO^LLis  Led,    The  BoMeaved  Rose. 

Ideniifieaikm.    Led.  ex  Spreng.  Syst,  8.  p.  551. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  pi  577. 

SfnoH^me.    R.  Ledebo&rit  Spreng.  Syst,  2.  p.  551. 

Spec.  Char.,  4e.  Ovaries  ovate,  glaucous,  and  prickly,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Branches  unarmed 
and  pubescent,  as  well  as  the  petioles.  Leaflets  obtuse,  doubly  serrated,  villous  on  both  sur- 
fiues.  {Don*»  MilL,  ii.  p.  577.)  Native  of  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1818;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  46.  R.  A^LBA  Lin.    The  common  white  Rose. 

IdenMeatkm,     Lin.  Sp.,  705. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t  2a  8S.  92.  87.  i  (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  1. 1215  ;  Red.  Rot.  1. 

p.  97.  and  a  17, ;  Don^s  Mili.  1  p.  577. 
j^MOf^mr.    R.  usitatiisima  GaL  Montaub.,  t  M. 
Engraving.     Lawr.  Ros.,  t  23.  25  SSL  37. ;  (Ed.  Fl  Dan.,  1 1215  ;  Red.  Roe.,  1.  pi  17.,  and  pi  97. ; 

Oat  Montaub.,  t  94^ ;  and  ourj^.  406. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaflets  oblong,  glaucous,  rather  na- 
ked above,  simply  serrated.  Prickles  straightish  or 
falcate,  slender  or  strong,  without  bristles.  Sepals 
pinnate,  reflexed.  Frait  unarmed.  (Don*s  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  d77.i  Native  of  Piedmont,  Cochin-China,  Den- 
mark, France,  and  Saxony.  Flowers  large,  either  L 
white,  or  of  the  most  delicate  blush  colour,  with  a 
grateful  fragrance.  Fruit  oblong,  scarlet,  or  blood-  | 
coloured.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  10  fl.  in 
height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties.  The  garden  varieties  are  very  numerous  f 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  the  double, 
semidouble,  and  single  blush;  the  celestial, a  well-known  favourite;  the 
great,  small,  and  cluster  maiden's  blush ;  the  double  thornless ;  and  the 
double,  semidouble,  and  single  white.  The  rose  blanche  k  cceur  vert,  the 
boumiet  blanc,  and  the  blanche  de  la  Belgique  are  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful French  varieties  of  this  species. 

§  vii.  Rubiginds{B  Lindl* 

Derivaiian.  From  fubigbMsuSt  rusty;  the  leares  of  the  species  being  uraally  AimUied  with  rust- 
coloured  g^nds  beneath. 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc,  EH-ickles  unequal,  sometimes  bristle-formed,  rarely  wanting. 
Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  glandular,  with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  per- 
manent. Disk  thickened.  Root-shoots  arched.  The  numerous  glands  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  anything  else  being 
referred  to  this  section ;  and  although  R.  tomentosahas  sometimes  glandular 
leaves,  the  ineauality  of  the  prickles  of  the  species  of  Rubiginosae,  and  their 
red  fruit,  will  clearly  distinguish  them.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  577.)  This  division 
includes  all  the  eglantine,  or  sweet-briar,  roses. 
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m  47.  22.  lu'tea  Dodon,    The  yellow  Eglantine  Rose. 

Idemtifieatiom.    Dodon.  Pempt,  187. ;  HUL  Diet,  No.  11. ;  Lawr.  Boi.,  t  IS.;  Curt.  Bot  lUg.,  1 363L ; 

Do?r MilL,  2.  p.  Sn. 
Smtaimmet.    R.  BgUutUria  Un,  Sp.  70S.,  Red.  Rot.,  1.  pi  69. ;  A  tetkU  Herm.  JMm.,  1&  ;  R, 

ehWrophf  lla  Ekrk.  Beitr.,  8.  d.  69. ;  K  cirea  Rotsig.  BoM.t.2. 


Smgrtnimgi    Lawr. 
t  8. ;  and  onu/ig.  497. 


IX.  , 


Curt  Bot  Mac.,  t  363. ;   Red.  Roi.,  L  p.  69. ;    Rotrif.  Rot., 


497 


Spec.  Char^  8fc,  Prickles  straight.  Leaflets  deep  green. 
Sepals  nearly  entire,  setigerous.  Petals  flat,  concave. 
Flowers  deep  yellow,  large,  cupshaped,  solitary.  Fruit 
unknown.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Germany  and  the  south 
of  France;  introduced  in  1596;  growing  from  3 ft  to 
4  fl.  high,  and  flowering  in  June. 

VaneAeM. 

ft  R.  /.  2  subruhra  Red.  Ro8.,iiL  p.  73.,  with  a  fig. — 
Peduncles  rather  hispid  and  glandular.  Leaves 
and  petioles  glabrous.     Stem  prickly  at  the 
base.     Prickles  unequal,  scattered.     Petals  of 
a  lurid  red  above,  and  yellowish  beneath.     Stigmas  yellow 
MiU.,  u.  p.  577.) 
A  R.  /.  3  punicea  Lmdl.  Ros.,  p.  84. ;  R,  pu- 
nicea  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  12.,  Rossig.  Rot., 
t.  5. ;    R.  cinnam6mea  Roth  Fl,  Germ,,  i. 
p.  217.;    R,  lutea  bicolor  Jacq.  Vind.,  i. 
U  1.,  Latvr.  Rot.y  t.  6.,   Sinu  Bot.  Mag., 
U 1077. ;  R.  Eglanteria  punicea  Red.  Rot.,  i. 
p.  71.  t.  24. ;  R.  Eglanteria  bicolor  Dec. 
Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  D.  437. ;   and  our  Jig.  498. ; 
has  the  petals  scarlet  above,  and  yellow 
beneath. 

A  48.  R.  RUBioiNO^SA  Lin.    The  msty-leaved  Rose,  Sweet  Briar,  or  Eglantine, 

Utmifieaiiom.    Un.  Maot,  S:  p.  594.  -,  Dec.  Prod..  S.  p.  604.;  Don's  Milt,  fi.  pi  577. 

me$.    R.  auaTilMia  Ligbf.  SeoL,  1.  p.  fi6].//l.  Dam.,  t  gTO.;;  R.  EgUm&ria  MUL  Diet,  Na  4., 

Sp.,  edit  1.  pi  401.;     A  agr^tUc  SaH  FL  Pit.,  ^475.i     ^       '^        " 

135. 


(Don*t 


498 


Ian. 


ruUgiodca  panrlflbm   Rtm. 

EmnHtgt.    Eag.  Bot,  1 991. ;  Curt  FL  Lond.,  1 116. ;  Jaoq.  Auitr.,  t  50. ;  Lawr.  Rot.,  t  4L  61. 
6S.  7&  and  74l  i  Schktthr  Handb.,  t  134. ;  and  our  J^.  469. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  hooked,  compressed,  with 
smaller  straighter  ones  interspersed.  Leaflets 
elliptical,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  clothed  beneath 
witn  rust-coloured  glands.  Sepals  pinnate,  and 
bristly,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Fruit  obovate, 
bristly  towards  the  base.  {Don*t  Mill.,  ii.p.  577.) 
Native  throughout  Europe,  and  of  Caucasus.  Lo 
Britain,  in  bushy  places,  on  a  dry  gravell  v  or  chalky  < 
soil.  Leaves  sweet-scented  when  bruised.  Flowers 
pink.  Fruit  scarlet,  obovate  or  elliptic.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  4fl.  to  6f^.  in  height,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July. 

VarietieM. 

•  R.  r.  2  FatfZoMMna  Rrd.  Rot.,  a  p.  9Sl,  with  a  Ac.  —  Fruit  orate  and  biipld.  Prickles  of  the 

branches  somewhat  horisontaL    Leaflets  nearly  glabrous  above    Fkmers  white, 
ft  R.  r.  3  rohmdifdUa  LindL  Ros.,  8&  ~~  Branches  llaMUifonn.    Leaflete  roundish  and  small. 

Tube  of  the  calyx  nearly  globose,  and  glabrou&  Flowers  soUtary.   A  naUve  of  Germany, 
ft  R.  r.  4  aculeaHisima  Dup.  Gym.  Roc,  IS.  ex  Red.  et  Thor.  BM.,i.  p.  S7.  — Flowers  usually 


Prickles  straightish  and  very  numerous.   Usually  cultivated  in 

dA#Rad.  etlfior.  Ros.,2.p.8SL,^ " 

straightish  and  few.    A  native  &f  France. 


solitary.    

«kR.r.5  nemordUt  Red.  et  llior.  Ros.',  2. 


gsi 

•.8SL,wiUiaflf.  — LeafleUlaifeandthin.   PrlcUaa 
_  B  oi  X- ranee, 

ft  a  r.  6  utnbelUUa  Lindl.  Ros.,  87. ;  R.  tenuiglandulbsa  Mer.  Fl  Par.,  189. ;  R.t.  EgfamtMa 
cymbsa  Wood$  in  XM.  Trant.\  R.  sempervltens  Roth  PL  Germ.,  1.  p.  S1& ;  has  flowers 
several  in  a  fascicle.    Fruit  globose,  almost  smooth.  Peduncles  hispid.    Branches  Tory 
prickly  ;  prickles  hooked, 
ft  R.  r.  7  pkbera  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod,  has  the  teafleU  and  petioles  puberulous. 
ft  R.  r.  8  graMl(/f»ra  Lindl.  Ros.  has  Une  flowers  and  glabrous  purple  fhiit     The  IcafleU 

are  nearly  naked,  and  the  peduncles  glabrousi 
ft  R  r.  9  m^r  Ser.  has  erect  stems,  broad  leaflets,  and  semldouble  flowers. 
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•  R.  r.  10  $pimUtfdUa  Sor.  In  Dec  Prod  has  Uiye  pricktei,  itraigbt  and  wmewluiC  deflucd ; 

with  oral  leaflets,  tplnuloae  beneath. 
A  R.  r.  11  JlexMdsa  lindL  Rot.,  8&— Branchea  Tery  flexible.   Leaflets  nearly  orbicular.    Brae 

teas  deciduous. 
A  R  r.  12  parvifblia  LIndL  Ros.,  145i,  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  bristly  branches,  roundish  leaf- 
lets, and  flowers  of  a  pale  rose-colour. 
GmrdeH  Varktia.    Some  of  the  best  for  an  artwreCum  are,  the  blush,  duster,  double,  dwarf,  semi- 
double,  mossy,  scarlet,  tree  double,  and  white  scmidouble. 

•  49.  R,  SUAVB^OLBNS  Pursh.    The  sweet-scented  Rose,  American  Sweet 

Briar,  or  Eglantine. 

Ideittificatiom.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  8epL,  yol  1.  dl  346. :  Don's  BiilL,  8.  pi  578. 

Sjfnoiwmei.    R.  rubiginbsa  and  B^amtiria  of  the  Jmericans,  Rqfln.  Ro$.  Amer.  in  Jan.  PAye.,  5. 

Spec  Char.,  ^c  Pricldes  scattered,  straight  Petioles  beset  with  elandular  bristles.  LeafleU 
OTatc,  serrated,  sparingly  slandular  beneath.  Flowers  usually  solitary.  Peduncles  bracteate. 
Fruit  ovate.  (Dom'«  Jku/t,  li  p.  578i)  Native  of  North  America.  Leaves  sweetooented  when 
bruised.  Flowers  pink.  Sepals  entire.  A  shrul),  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft,  and  flower, 
ing  in  June  and  July. 

tt  50.  R.  micra'ntha  Sm,    The  small-dowered  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar, 

Jdeut0oatitm.    Smith  in  Eng.  Hot,  t.  S46a ;  Don's  Mill,  9.  p.  578. 

S^noniftne.     R.  rubigintsa  p  micrintha  UndL  Bot.,  p.  87.,  with  erroneous  synonymes. 

Spec  Char.,  i[C.     Pricliles  hooked,   scattered,  nearlv  uniform.    Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated, 

hairy,  glandubr  beneath.    Sepals  pinnate.    Fruit  elliptic,  rather  bristly,  contracted  at  the  sum. 

mit    Stems  straggling.  {Dim*$  Mill.,  ii.  p.  57&)   Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets,  chiefly 

In  the  south  of  England.    Leaves  sweet.scented.    Flowers  small,  pale  red.   A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to 

5  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

*  51.  R.  sb'pium  7%im/.     The  Hedge  Rose,  or  Briar. 

IdentyUttHon,    Thuil.  FL  Par.  SS2. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S65S. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  578. 

SvnoHumes.  R,  helvetica  and  E.  myrtirblia  HaU;  R.  canIna/3  Dec  FL  Fr.,  ed.  3.  No.  3617.;  R. 
agrestis  SmU  PL  Pi*.,  1.  pi  474. ;  A  biserrUta,  R.  macroc&rpa,  and  R.  sUpuKiris  Mer.  PL  Par., 
190.,  ex  Deee.,  f.  76. 

Emgravmg.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S653. 

Spec  Char.,  4v.  Prickles  slender.  Branches  flexuoua.  Leaflets  shining,  acute  at  both  ends. 
Flowers  usually  solitary.  Fruit  polished.  Sepals  pinnate,  with  very  narrow  segments.  {Don** 
MUL.W.  p.  578.)  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges :  in  England,  near  Dridport,  Warwickshire.  Flowers 
small,  lunk.    A  shrub,  growing  ftom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.-  in  height  and  flowering  In  June  and  July. 

m  52.  R,  IBE^RICA  Stev,  The  Iberian  Rose. 
idemtifkafion.  Stev.  in  Biebi  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  S4S. ;  Don't  MilL,  S.  pi  67a 
Spec  Char.,  ^  CauUne  prickles  scattered,  hooked,  dilated  at  the  base.  Petioles  glandular  and 
pridily.  Leaflets  broad,  ovate,  glaodularly  biserrated,  and  beset  with  glands  on  both  surfaces. 
Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  with  a  few  bristles,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  (JDoii's  MilL,  U.  p.  578.)  Na- 
tive of  Eastern  Iberia,  about  the  town  of  KirachiuvaL  vcnr  nearly  allied  to  R.  pulverulfota. 
according  to  Bieberstetn.  A  shrub,  growing  IVom  4  ft.  to  6  ft  m  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.    Introduced  in  IStO. 

A  53.  R.  GLUTINO^SA  Smith,     The  clammy  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Idemt^leaHoH.    Smith.  FL  Gnec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  S«a  ;  F1.  Gnec.,  t  482. ;  Don's  MilL,  SL  p.  57a 
S^noi^me*.    R  rubigindsa  erotica  Red.  Roe.,  1.  fi  83.,  and  iii<126.  t  47. ;  R,  rubiginbsa  spbvrocitfpa 

De*v.  Joum.  Bot.,  1813,  t  lia,  Otpan.  Pampk.,  ed.  L  t  61. 
Spec  Char.,  8[c    Branches  i^lose.    Prickles  numerous,  falcate.   Leaflets  roundish,  ooarsdy  senrated» 

hoary,  glandular,  and  viscid  or  both  surfoces.   Fruit  and  peduncles  beset  with  stiff  bristles.  {Don** 

MilL,  iL  pi  5780    Flowers  pale  blush.    Sepals  subplnnate.    Fruit  scarlet    Native  of  Mount  Par. 

nassus,  and  of  Sicilv  and  Candia,  on  the  mountatna.    Introduced  in  18S1 ;  growing  to  the  height 

of  8  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

*  54.  R,  KLU^i/Bess.     Kluki's  Rose,  or  Siveet  Briar. 

IdenMcaiioH.     Bess.  Cat  Hoit  Crem.,  1816,  SuppL,  4.  p.  19l  ;  Bleb.  FI  Taur.  SuppL,  StiL  {  Don't 

MilL,  SL  pi  5791 
SjfHoitpnu*.    R.  rubiginbsa  Aeft.  PL  Taur.,  Na  979.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes ;  B.  floribfinda 

Siev. ',  R.  baUunea  Bet*. 
Spec  Char.,  Ac.    Cauline  prickles  strong,  compressed,  dilated  at  the  base,  recurved.    Petides  vil. 

lous  and  pnckly.    Leaflets  small,  elliptic,  acute,  sharply  biserrated,  with  the  serratures  glandular, 

villous  above,  but  rustv  and  glandular  beneath.    Peduncles  and  fhiit  beset  with  glandular  bristlea. 

{Don**  MilL,  IL  p.  579.;    Flowers  pink.    Allied  to  R.  rubiginbsa,  according  to  Bieberstein ;  but, 

according  to  Besser,  to  R  Alba.    Native  of  Tauria.   Introduced  in  1819 ;  growtaig  to  the  height  of 

5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

m  55.  R.  MoNTEZU^M.s  Humb.     Montezuma's  Rose,  or  Briar, 

JdentyicaHon.    Humb.  et  BonpL  in  Red.  Roa.,  L  p.  65. :  Don's  BCUL,  2.  p.  579. 

Bngraviag.    Humb.  et  BonpL  In  Red.  Ros.,  L  p.  6&  1 1& 

Spec  Char.,  ^  Petioles  armed  with  little  hooked  priokles.  Branches  unarmed.  Leaflets  ovate^ 
sharply  serrated,  glabrous.  Flowers  solitary,  tenninaL  Tube  of  calyx  elliptic,  and,  as  well  as  the 
peduncles,  glabrous.  {Don**  MilL,  iL  p.  S79.)  Native  of  Mexico,  on  the  chain  of  porphyry  moon, 
tains  which  bound  the  valley  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  at  the  elevation  of  1416  tmsea,  on  the  top 
of  Cerro  Ventosa,  near  the  mine  of  San  Pedra  Flowers  pale  red.  Sepals  compound,  dilated  at 
the  end.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  fton  4  a  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  In  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  18S5.  •  "  .  m. 
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§  viii.  CaniTue  LindL 

Dertvation.  *  Fh>m  caminH$t  belonging  to  a  dog ;  because  R.  canlna  it  oommonly  called  the  dog  roae. 
The  name  b  applied  to  thi«  lectioo,  because  all'the  speciei  contained  in  it  agree  in  character  with 
R,  can\na. 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  equal,  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  glandless  or  glan- 
dular, with  the  serratures  conniying.  Sepals  deciduous.  Disk  thickaied^ 
closing  the  throat.     Larger  suckers  archcNi.  (D<m*t  Mill.,  iL  p.  579.) 

*  56.  R.  CAUCA^SEA  Pall.    The  Caucasian  Dog  Rose. 
JdemMeatkm.    PalL  Rom.,  t  IL  j  LindL  Rot.,  p^  97. :  Doa*f  MUL,  8: 

SvNonyme.    R.  Ieuc4ntha  Bteb.  PL  Tamr.  SmppL,  SSL  f 
EngrmriMgM.    Und,  Rot.,  t  IL ;  and  our>^.  BOO, 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  strone,  recurved.  Leaf- 
lets soft,  ovate.  Cdlyx  and  peduncles  hispid. 
Sepals  simple.  Fruit  smooth.  (Don's  MiU.,  ii. 
p.  579.)  Flowers  large,  growing  in  bunches, 
white  or  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1798.  This  species,  as 
grown  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is  of 
a  robust  habit,  with  glaucous  leaves,  flowering 
and  fruiting  freely.  The  plant  is  a  useful  one  for 
the  filling  up  of  large  shrubberies. 

*  57.  R.  CANi^NA  Lm.    The  common  Dog  Rose. 

IdentifiaUicn.    Lin.  Sb.,  701 ;  I>on't  MilL,  8.  p.  57a 

SffnonymeM.  1 R.  dumiUt  Beckti.  Forstb>,  041.  and  9S9.  ex  Ram. ;  R.  andegav^ntit  But  Ft.  Main,  et 
Loir.,  189.,  Red.  Ro§.,  8.  p.  a  t  3. ;  R.  gladca  Loi$.  in  De$v.  Jomm.  \R.  arr^ntit  Sekrank  FL 
Mom.  i  R.  glauG^tcent  Mer.  Par. ;  R.  nltent  Mer.,  L  c  ;  iL  teneriffCntit  Jkmm  Hort.  Caai.. 
ed.  &  p.  169.;  R.  tentic^Ma  Ackar.  Acad.  HandL,  S4u  p.  91.  t  & 

EmgrawUgt.    Eng.  Bot,  1982.;  FL  Dan.,  t.  565. }  Curt  Lond.,  18991;  Lawr.  Rot.,  til.  29. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Prickles  strong,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  pointed, 
(juite  smooth.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  rather  bristlv, 
like  the  aggregate  nower  stalks.  {Don*t  Mill.,  ii.  p.  579.)  Native  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  north  of  Afnca;  plentifid  in  Britain,  in  hedges^  wo<^, 
and  thickets.  Flowers  rather  large,  pale  red,  seldom  white. 
Fruit  ovate,  bri^t  scarlet,  of  a  peculiar  and  very  grateful  fla- 
vour, especially  if  made  into  a  conserve  with  sugar.  The  pulp 
of  the  nruit,  besides  saccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acia, 
which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.  The  pulp,  before  it  is  used, 
should  be  careftdly  cleared  from  the  nuts  or  seeds.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

Varietiet. 

*  R.  c.  2  Murculbta  Woods  in  Lm.  Tram,  only  differs  from 

the  species  in  having  remarkably  strong  shoots,  bearing 
sometimes  great  plenty  of  flowers, 
ft  R.  c.  3  nuda  Woods  1.  c.  differs  very  slightly  from  the  ^qi 
species. 

*  R.  c.  4  adphjftla  Lind.  Ros.,  p.  99. ;  R.  aciph^lla  Rau.,  69. 

with  a  fig..  Red.  Roi.,  ii.  p.  31. 1. 13.,  and  our  Jigs.  501. 
502.;  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  from  the  straightness  of  its  shoots, 
and  its  singular  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both 
sur&ces,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  ^^ 

of  the  species.  ^^^ 

*  R.  c.  5  cegypttaca  Lind.  Ros.,  p.  99. ;  R.  Indica 

Forth.  Mgvp.  Descr.,  113.;  has  the  leaflets 
broader  and  mora  glabrous  than  the  species. 
m  R.  c.  6  burbomdna  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813;  R. 
e41lica  burb6nica  Red.  Ros.,  i.  p.  74. ;  has  the 
leaflets  rather  cordate,  and  the  flowers  purple 
and  semidouble. 
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*  R.  c.  7  mtens  Desv.  JOurn.  £ot.,  1813,  p.  114.,  Ser.  Mel.,  i.  p.  43.; 

R,  nlteos  Desv.  in  Mer.  Fl.  Par.,  192. ;  nas  smooth  shining  leaflets, 
and  ovate  fruit. 

*  R.  c.  8  obtusifblia  liesv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  15.;  R,  obtusifolia 

Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,n.  p.  1809,  p.  3 17.;  R,  leuc4ntha  Lois,  Bot.  1802, 
Bast.  SuppL,  32.,  Dec.  Prod.  FL  Fr.,  v.  p.  535.,  but  not  of  Bieb. ; 
has  the  leaflets  nther  pilose  beneath. 

*  R.  c.  9  glaucescens  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R.  glaucescens 

Desv.  in  Mer.  Fl.  Par.,  192.;  R.  canina  glauca  liesv,  Journ.  Bot., 
1813,  p.  1 16.;  is  a  native  of  France,  with  slender  prickles,  and  leaves 
that  are  glaucous  beneath. 

m  R.  c.  10  Schot^kna,  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  1 16. ;  R.  glauca  Schott  ex 
Besser  Enum.,  64. ;  is  a  native  of  Podolia,  with  rugged  unarmed 
branches  and  smooth  fruit. 

ii  R.  c.  1 1  pUosi&scula  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  1 15. ;  R.  hikmilis  Bess. 
SuppL  Cat.  Crem.,  4.;  R.  nitidula  Bess.  Enum.,  p.  20.  and  61.;  R. 
friedlanderi^na  Beuer.  Enum.,  46.  60.  63. ;  R.  collina  Rau.  Enum., 
No.  163.;  has  the  branches  prickly,  the  jpetioles  tomentose  and 
hispid,  and  the  fruit  ovate  and  rather  smooth. 

m  R.  c.  12  fastigidta  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  A.fastigiata  Bast. 
Supp.,  30.,  Dec.  Fr.  v.  p.  535.,  Red.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  3. ;  R.  stvldsa  /3 
Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  ii.  p.  317. ;  has  the  prickles  strong,  and  the  fruit 
smooth ;  it  is  a  stiff  upright-growing  plant,  a  native  of  France. 

ft  R.  c.  13  /Uspida  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R.  canina  var. 
lanceolata,  erandidentata,  and  ovoidklis  Desv.  1.  c,  p.  1 14.  and  115. ; 
R.  andegavensis  Bast.  Ess.,  189.,  Supp.,  29.,  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  v.  p.  539., 
Red,  Ros.  ii.  p.  9.;  R.  sempervlrens  Bast.  Ess.,  p.  188.,  Rau.  Enum., 
120.,  LhuU.  Ros.,  p.  142.,  but  not  of  Lin.;  has  the  fruit  and  peduncles 
hispid,  and  the  branches  prickly. 

ft  R.  c.  14  microcdrpa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot,  1813,  p.  115.,  has  the  leaflets 
velvety  beneath,  and  the  fruit  small,  ovate,  and  glabrous.  It  is  a 
native  of  France. 

'ft  R.  c.  15  MeriUJkna,  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  614.;  R.  biserrata  Mer. 
Fl.  Par.,  190.,  Red.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  27.;  very  closely  resembles  the 
species,  except  in  the  fruit  beinff  somewhat  larger. 

ft  R.  c.  16  ambigua  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R.  roalmundia* 
r^nsis  Lejeune  FL  Spa.,  i.  p.  231.,  Red.  Ros.,  p.  34.;  has  the  fruit 
and  peduncles  smooth. 

ft  R.  c.  17  sguarr'bsa  Rau.  Enum.,  77. ;  R.  canina  ^  Diet.  FL  Tour.,  i. 
p.  400.,  ex  Rau.  1.  c,  has  the  leaflets  doubly  serrated,  and  is  a  native 

^     of  Germany. 

ft  R.  c.  18  Tubiflbra  Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  614.,  has  flowers  resem- 
bling those  of  the  common  raspberry. 

ft  58.  R.  Fo'rster/  Sm.    Forster's  Dog  Rose. 

Idefimtcatkm.    Smith  En^  FL,  8.  p.  389L  j  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  8611. ;  I>on*t  MilL,  8.  pi  58a 

Synonume.    R.  collina  /9  and  y.  Wood*  In  Un.  TranM.,  18.  p.  398. 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  861L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Pricklet  Mattered,  conical,  hooked.  Leaflet!  simply  leiTated,  imootb  abore,  but 
hairj  on  the  ribs  beneath.  Sepals  doubly  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptical,  smooth,  like  the  aggregate 
flower  stalks.  (JDoii*«  MiU.,  iL  p.  580.)  A  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  plentiftil  in  Eogland. 
Flowers  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  ft-om  6  ft.  to  8  ft ;  flowering  in  June  end  July. 

ft  59.  R.  DUMETO^RUM  ThuUi.    The  Thicket  Dog  Rose. 

Mtm^fiealkM.    Thua  FL  Par.,  850. :  Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  86ia  ;  Don't  Mill.,  8.  p.  580l 

Stmontrmet.  R.  leuc&ntha  /9  acuttlUia  BatL  in  Dee.  FL  Fr.t  5.  p.  5S5. ;  R.  stolum  Borkk.  ex  Rau. 
Enum.,  79. ;  R.  soUtitilUs  Sen.  Prim.  Fl  GalL,  384. ;  R.  oorymUfera  OmeL  Fl  Bad.  At».,  8. 
p.  487. 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  8610. 

Spec  Oiar.t  Ac.  Prickles  numerous,  scattered,  booked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  hairy  on  both 
surfaces.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduous.  Peduncles  aggregate,  slightly  hairy.  Fruit  elliptical, 
smooth,  as  long  as  the  bracteas.  (Don^g  MUl.,  ii.  p.  560.)  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  and  round, 
in  England,  in  the  southern  counties,  but  seldom  in  any  abundance.  Howen  reddish.  A  shrub, 
growing  fh>ra  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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m  60.  R,  bractb'scbns  IVoodt,    The  bractescent  Dog  Rose. 

Idemt^fiaUUm.     Woodi  in  Un.  Tniu.,  IS.  p.  81& ;  Dont  MiO.,  S.  pL  58a 

Spec,  Char^  ^.  Prickles  aggregate,  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  almost  simply  serrated,  downy  be. 
neath.  Bracteas  rising  much  abore  the  ftiilt  Sepals  pinnate,  falling  off  Peduncles  aggregate, 
oocasioDally  rather  ha&y.  Fruit  clobose,  smooth.  ( Am*«  AOtf.,  iL  n.  580.)  Native  of  Ei^land,  in 
hedges,  about  Ulverton,  lancadiirs;  and  Ambletoo.  Wcetmoreland.  Flowers  flcah-coloured. 
A  shrub,  6  ft  to  7  ft  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  61.  R.  SARUBNTA^CBA  Swortz.    The  sanneotaceouB  Dog  Rose. 

Identifleatkm.    Swaits  MS&  ;  Woods  in  Lin.  IVans.,  18.  pi  213. ;  Doo*s  MilL,  2.  p.  580. 

Sgwntifmei.    it  gtauoophflhi  Winch  Geogr.  Distrib^  45. ;  R.  canlnA  Rath  Fl  Gemu,  2.  p.  560. 

Sftgravtrng.  Cuil  Lond.,  flue:  5.  t  34 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  ovatCL  doubly  serrated,  smooth,  glandular.  Peduncles 
aggiegate,  smooth  or  minutely  bristly.  Sepals  pinnate,  dedduott&  Fruit  broadly  elliptic,  naked 
(pm's  Mill,  il.  p.  58a)  Nattve  of  Europe,  common  in  hedges  and  busby  places :  plentiAtl  in 
Britain.  Flowers  piniL  and  fragrant  nuit  scarlet ;  as  gratefkil  to  the  palate,  pcobably,  as  that 
of  B.  canlna,  with  which  this  equtlW  common  plant  is  generally  confounded.  A  shrub,  8  ft  tu 
10  ft  high ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

*  62.  R.  cje'sia  Sm,    The  grey  Dog  Rose. 

Idem^fieaUon.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  2367. :  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  58a 

it  canlna ;pttMsoens  4fii,  Boe.  Smec  .TetU.,  1.  p^  8L ;  ,R.  canlna  (  cse^a  LtnOL  Ros., 


pbS_. 
Engnutng.    Eng.  Bot,  t  8367. 
Spec,  Ckar.t  ^c.    Prickles  hooked,  uniform.    Leaflets  elliptical,  somewhat  doubly  serrated,  glaucous, 

hairy  boieath,  without  glandsw   Sepals  distantly  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stelks  smooth,  solitery. 

Fruit  elliptfcaJ,  smooth.  {lkm*s  MUL,  li.  p.  58a)    NatiTe  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highland  ralleys,  but 

rare;  atXaymilt,  in  Vid-Lom,  Argyleshiret  and  in  Strath  Tay,  between  Dunkeld  and  Aber. 

fUdie.  and  by  the  side  of  Loch  l^y.    Flowers  generally  of  a  uniform  carnation  hue,  but  ooca. 

sionally  white.  ^A  shrub, fVom  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height;  flowering  in  July. 

tf  63.  R.  Bo^RRERf  Woods.    Borrer's  Dog  Rose. 

Uent^ficaUcm.    Woods  in  Uxl  Transi,  If.  pi  8ia ;   Don*s  MiD.,  8.  pi  58a 

S^monpmee.  R.  duraet6rum  Smiih  in  £ng.  Boi.,  t  f57a  ;  it  rubiginbsa  3-  UmiL  Bo$.,  p.  88. ;  A. 
rubiginbsa  inodbra  Hook.  Lond.,  t  117. ;  it  s^um  BSrkk.  ex  Rau.  Enun.  90.  f  but  not  of 
ThuIL ;  it  airinis  Rml  Enum.,  79. ;  B.  undntila  fi  Better  Emmm.,  64  t 

Engratfingt.    Eng.  Bot,  t  867a ;  Hook.  Lond.,  t  117. 

Spec  Char.,  Ac.  Prickles  ho<Aed.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  without  glanda  Sepals 
pinnate,  often  doubly  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stelks  aggregate,  hairy.  Fruit  elliDtical, 
■nootfa.  Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thicketsi  (Don's  MilL,  iL  p.  580.)  Floweii  pale  red. 
Fruit  deep  scarlet     A  shrub,  growing  f^om  6  ft  to  10  ft  in  height ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  64.  R.  RUBRiFO^LiA  VUl.    The  red-leaved  Dog  Rose. 

IdentifieaHon.    VllL  Dauph.,  &  p.  S49L ;  I>on*s  MIIL,  8L  p.  581. 

Slfnoiipmet.    R.  multiflbra  Rq/n.  Act.  Lam..,  1.  p.  7a  1 6. ;  R.  rubictfnda  HalL  FU.  in  Roem,  Jrck., 

S.  pk  37&  ;  it  Iftrida  Jmdr.  Rot. ;  R.  cinnambmea  y  rubrifblia  Red.  Rot.,  1.  p.  131 
Bngraoingt.    BeO.  in  Act  Tkur..  1790,  a  289.  t  a  ;  Jacq.  Fragm.,  7a  t  loa ;  Red.  Ros.,  1  pi  35. 

1 4. ;  UndL  in  Bot  Reg.,  t  480L ;  andour  Jig.  SOS. 

Spec.  Char,,  &c.  Prickles  small,  distant.  Leaflets 
ovate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  glabroufl, 
opaque,  discoloured.  Sepals  narrow,  entire.  Fruit 
ovate,  globose,  smooth*.  Flowers  corymbose.  Pe- 
duncles smooth.  (Don's  MilL,  ii.  p.  581.)  Native 
of  Dauphin^,  Austria,  Savoy,  IVrenees,  and  Au- 
vergne,  in  woods.    Stems  red.     Leaves  red  at  the  ^  ^^ 

edges.  Flowers  small,  deep  red.  Sepals  narrow,  longer  than  the  petals. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July;  and  producing  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  shrubbery,  from  the  pinkness  of 
its  foliage.  At  the  funeral  of  Villars,  who  first  named  and  described  this 
fose,  branches  and  flowers  of  it  were  cut  and  strewed  over  hb  grave. 

Varietiet. 

ft  &  r.  8  kinUmla  Ser.  Musi  Hetr.,  1.  p^  8.  and  a  18.  t  L:  R.  cinnambmea  g1a<ica  Detv. 

Jomr.  Sot.,  1813,  p.  190.,   Bed.  Bot.,  1.  pc  1S4.  —  Leaflete  orate    Ftowers  red.    Fruit 

smooth  and  corymbose.   Peduncles  hispid  ;  and  sepals  entire, 
ft  R.  r.  3  BedoHlH  Ser,  in  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  609.— Stems  and  branches  reddish.  Prickles  slender, 

and  hardly  curred.    Corymbs  few.flowered.    Petals  a  very  pale  red,  with  rose-coloured 

and  dotted  margins.    G.  Don  supposes  this  a  hybrid  between  B.  rubri/bUa  and  R. 

spinosisslma. 
ft  R.  r.  4  inimtit  Ser.  in  Dec  Prod,  has  the  stem  and  branches  unarmed.    It  is  a  natire  of 

Switzerland, 
ft  R  r.  5pinnat\fida  Ser.  in  Uut.  Helv.,  1.  p.  11. ;  it  r.  germlnibus  ovfttis,  and  it  montkna 

germinibus  gliOiris  Schleiek.  Cat.,  1815,  p.  84.  and  ft. ;   it  canlna  globbsa  Detv.  Jomrm. 

Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.  i  has  the  leaflets  ovate ;  the  flowers  soliury  and  terminal ;  the  sepah 

pinnatifld ;  and  the  fhiit  globose  and  smooth.    It  is  a  native  of  SwitterUnd. 
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m  65,  R,  i^'ndica  L.     The  Indian,  or  common  China,  Rose. 

Meni^caUtm.    Un.  Sp..  70S.  s  Don*!  MUL,  8.  p.  581. 

Sffnammnes.  R.  ifolca  Lbi.  Syst,  Veg.^  ed.  13.  p.  agS. ;  R.  semnerlRnrent  c&rnea  Rouig,  Sot,,  1 19. ; 
B.  fndica  chin^ntU  Mmlpilna  Ser.  Mei;  1.  p.  31. ;  R.  recllnkU  fibre  ■ubmuWpIlci  Red,  Rot., 
a  7ft :  the  monthly  Rom,  the  Uush  China  Rote,  the  Tea.«xnted  Roae ;  Rosier  Indien,  Roee  Th£, 
A*. ;  Indiiche  Roce,  Ger. 

Engravlngt,    Lawr.  Rot.,  t  8& ;  Red.  Rot.,  1.  p.  5L  1 148.,  p.  35. 1 15. ;  and  our^.  504w 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  uprieht,  whitish,  or  green,  or 
purple.  Prickles  stout,  folcate,  distant  Leaflets 
3 — ^5;  ovate-acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  gla- 
brous, serrulate ;  the  siufaces  of  different  colours. 
Stipules  very  narrow,  connate  with  the  petiole, 
almost  entire,  or  serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  or  in 
panicles.  Stamens  bent  inwards.  Peduncle  sub- 
articulate,  mostly  thickened  upwards,  and  with  the 
calyx  smooth,  or  wrinkled  and  bristly.  {Dec,  • 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  600.)  Native  of  China,  near  Canton. 
Flowers  red,  usiudly  semidouble.  Petioles  setige- 
rous  and  prickly.  Petals  obcordate.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft  to  20  ft.,  and 
flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
in  1789. 
Varieiiet,  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  rose  cultivated  in  England ;  but  the  gar- 
den varieties  of  it  are  very  generally  confounded  with  those  of  R,  sevper- 
fldrens.  The  following  are  quite  distinct ;  and  may  each  be  considered  the 
type  of  a  loi^  list  of  subvarieties. 
m  R.  t.  2  Noiteii^VL  Ser,  in  J>ec,  Prod,,  ii. 

p.  600.,  Don's  MiU.,  ii.  p.  581,    The 

Noisette  Rose.  (Jg,  505.)  — -  Stem  firm, 

and,  as  well  as  me  branches,  pricklj^. 

Stipules  nearly  entire.    Flowers  pani- 

deo,  verv  numerous,  semidouble,  pale  ' 

red.  Styles  exserted.  This  well-known 

and  very  beautiful  rose  is  almost  m- 

valuable  in  a  shrubbery,  from  its  free 

and  vigorous  growth,  and  the  profusion 

of  its  flowers,  which  are  continually 

being  produced  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. Numerous  subvarieties  have  been 

raised  of  the  Noisette  rose,  some  of  the 

most  distinct  of  which  are,  the  R.  i,  N, 

purpurea  of  Redoute,  which  has  red 

flowers ;    R.  t.   N,   nivea,  the   Aime 

Vibert  of  the  French  nurseries,  which 

has  double  white  flowers,  and  which  is  probably  a  hybrid  between 

R,  Indica  and  R,  mosch^ta;  R.  t.  2^,  SiMiu,  Smith's  yellow  Noisette 

rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are  verv  double,  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 

the  double  yellow  China  rose  (R,  l  ochroleilkca), 

and  disposed  in  clustered  corymbs  of  from  10 

to  28,  and  are  highly  fragrant.    This  new  kind 

of  rose  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  readily  increased 

by  cuttings,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most 

valuable  Edition  to  our  already  numerous  list  of  I 

China  roses.  (Brit,  Flow.-Gard,  2  Ser.  1. 158.) 
*  R.  i,  3  odoratissma   Lindl.   Ros.,  p.  106.,  Bot. 

Re^.,  t.864.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582. ;  R,  odora- 

tisauna  Swt,  Hort,  Sub,  Lond,;  R,  fndica  fra- 

grans  Red,  Ros.,  i.  p.  6. 1. 19. ;  and  our^.  506. ; 

the  sweetest,  or  teapscented,  China  Rose ;  Rose  i^ 
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Odeur  de  Th^  Fr. ;  has  semidouble  flowers,  of 

a  most  delicious  fragraDce,  strongly  resembling 

the  scent  of  the  finest  green  tea.    There  are 

numerous  subvarieties. 
R,  i.  4  longtfhSa  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  106. ;  R.  longi- 

folia  Willd.  Enum.,  ii.  1079.,  Red.  Rot.yU.  1 27. ; 

R.  semperfldrens  var.  7.  N".  Du  Ham.^  vii. 

p.  22.;  R,  ialicif61ia  HoH.\  and  our  fig.  507.; 

nas  the  stems  nearly  unarmed,  and  long  lanceo- 
late leaflets. 
R.  t.  5  puimla  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  106.,  is  a  dwarf 

variety,  with    purplish    flowers,  having   ovate 

petals. 
R.  t.  6  caryophjfUea  Red.  Ros.,  iiL  p.  69.,  has  the 

flowers  in  a  kind  of  panicle,  and  the  leaflets 

large  and  thin. 
R.  1. 1  pann6sa  Red.  has  the  stems  and  branches 

prickly;  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  red  beneath, 

with  the  stipules  so  finely  denticulated  as  to 

give  them  somewhat  of  a  nrineed  or  [Mmnose  appearance.     Flowers 

drooping  a  little,  purple  on  the  outside,  and  with  the  inner  petaU 

rose-coloured. 
R.  t.  8  cruenta  Red.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582. ;  di^ring  from  the 

above  principally  in  having  the  stems  and  branches  almost  un- 
armed, and  tiie  stipules  almost  entire. 
R.  t.  9  FraterikaB,  Hort.  Brit.^  p.  211.,  and  Dotd  MiU.^  ii.  p.  582. ;  a 

hybrid,  with  double  pink  flowers. 
R.  i.  10  ruga  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1389.,  has  double  blush,  changing 

to  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.    It  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  i.  odor»- 

tlssima  and  R.  arv^nds,  brought  from  Italy,  where  it  was  raised  by 

Mr.  Clare.    It  grows  freely,  making  shoots  10  ft.  or  12  h.  long  in  a 


ii  R.  t.  1 1  ochroleuca  Bot.  Reg.,  the  yellow  China  Rote,  has  large  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  deepening  almost  into  yellow  in  the  centre.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Parks,  m  1824,  and  has  rapidly  become  a  great 
favourite,  in  pots  and  ornamental  flower-gardens- 

ii  66.  R.  SEMPERFLO^RENS  Curt.    The  ever-flowering  (Mia  Rose. 

Idenmcatkm.  Curt  Bot  Mag.,t881 ;  Smith  Exot  Bot,8L pi  91. ;  Jacq.  Scboobr., a  pi  SSL ;  Don** 

BfiU,  9.  pk  582. 
j^ynon^met.     R.  diTenifdIU  VeitL  Cets.^  tVSSL :  R.  bengaliniis  Pert.  Eneh..  8.  a  5a  i  it.  indfca  Bed. 

Roi.,  1.  Pl  4a.  1 1&,  pi  1£3. 1 46.,  and  9.  p.  S7.  t  1& 
SiupraoiHgg.    Lawr.  Rot.,  t  SS. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  vU.  1 18. ;  and  our 

fy[.  508.,  of  a  double  French  rarieCy. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.    Branches  dark  green,  armed  with 
scattered,  compressed,  hooked  prickles,  and  a 
very  few  glands.    Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-lanceolate, 
crenate-serrated,  shining  above,  but  glaucous  and 
slightly  setigerous  beneath.     Sepals  compound, 
narrow.   Fruit  spherical.  (Don^t  Aft//.,  ii.  p.  582.^ 
Native  of  China.  Flowers  solitary,  single,  or  semi- 
double^  deep  crimson.      There  are  some  very 
splendid  varieties  of  this  species,  with  semidouble  ^-^ 
crimson  flowers,  in  our  gardens ;  and  the  French  Mi^ 
appear  to  have  some  others  still  more  beautiful,  J 
which  have  not  yet  been  imported.     A  shrub, 
introduced  in   1789,  growing  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  hei^t,  and  flowering  throughout  the  year. 

For  this  beautiful  rose  we  are  indebted  to  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.,  Low-Layton, 
Essex,  a  gentleman  to  whose  memory  a  genus  has  not  yet  been  devoted, 
though  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  several  of  our  finest  plants. 
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n.  67.  R,  liJiVfREfiCEA^NA  Swt.     Miss  Lawrence's  China  Rose. 

Idtn^cation.    Sweet  Hort.  Suburb,  i  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  110.  ;  Don*t  MiU.  S. 

Sffmmymet.  R.  acmperfldreiu  miDima  Sinu  Boi.  Mag.,  1 17G2. ;  R.  Indies 
▼ar.  «  acuminata  Red.  Rot.,  1.  pi  53. ;  R.  fndica  Lawrence^na  Red. 
Rob.,  S.  pi  38. 

Engntvmgi.    Red.  Rot.,  t  pi  53, ;  and  our  ftg.  309. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^  Dwarf.  Prickles  large,  itout,  (nearly  ttniigbt  LeallcU 
ovate  acute,  finely  serrated.  PeUlt  acuminated.  {Don*$  Mill,  11.  pi  582.) 
Native  of  China.  Flowen  smaU,  dngle  or  temidouble,  pale  blush.  A 
shrub,  1  ft.  in  height,  which  flowers  throughout  the  year.  The  beautiftil 
little  plants  called  fkiry  roses  are  nearly  all  varieties  of  R.  Lawrencedna  ; 
and  tney  are  wdl  worthy  of  culture,  from  their  extreme  dwarfhess  (often 
flowering  when  not  more  than  6  in.  nigh),  and  the  beauUfbl  colour  of  their 
miniature  rose-buds,  the  petals  of  whicn  appear  of  a  much  darker  hue  than 
those  of  the  expanded  flower. 

$  ix.  SystyUe  Lindl. 

Derbtatkm.    From  ttm,  together,  and  stulat,  a  style ;  in  reference  to  the  styles  being  connected. 

Sect.  Char.     Styles  cohering  together  into  an  elongated  column.     Stipules 
adnate.     The  habit  of  this  section  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
division.     The  leaves  are  frequently  permanent.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.) 
A  j(  68.  R.  SY^'sTYLA  Bat.    The  connate-styled  Rose. 

Identiflcatiom.    Bat  FL  Blain.  et  Loir.  Suppl.,  31. :  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  582. 

Synonifmes.  R.  colUna  Smith  hi  Eng.  Bat.,  t  1895. ;  R.  styldsa  Den.  Joum.  Rot.,  2.  p.  S17.  :  R. 
brerfstyla  Dee.  FL  tt.  SfuppL,  p.  SSR.-,  R.  bibracteiita  Dee.,  L  c. ;  Ji  s^tyla  «  ovfiita  Lindl.  Rot., 
pi  111. 

Engraoing.  Eng.  Bot,  1 1895. 

Spec.  Char..  8[c.  Shoots  assurgent.  Prickles  strong,  hooked.  Peduncles  glandular.  Sepals  pin- 
nate, deciduous.  Styles  smooth.  Floral  receptacle  conical.  (Don's  MUL,  ii.  p.  582.)  Native  of 
France  and  England,  in  hedges  and  thickets ;  common  in  Sussex ;  at  walthamstow*  Quendon, 
and  Clapton,  near  London;  at  Dunnington  Castle,  Berkshire;  near  Penshurst,  Kent:  and  Horn- 
sey,  Middlesex ;  hills  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Flowers  flrasnmt,  pink  or  almost  white.  Fruit 
ovate-oblong.  A  shrub,  growing  to  fhnn  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  hdght,  and  flowering  fh>m  May  to  July 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  they  do  not  differ  materially  in  appearance  firom  the  species 

1  jk  69.  R.  abvb'nsis  Huds.    The  Field  Rose. 

Identffieaidm.    Huds.  FL  Angl.,  ed.  1.  p.  192.,  accoitling  to  LindL  RosI  Mon. ;  Lin.  Mant,  p.  215. ; 

Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  596. 
Syntmumes.     R.  sylvgstris  Hem.  Ditt.,  p.  10. ;  R.  sc&ndens  Moench  }VeU».  Pi.,  p.  1I&  :  R.  herp6. 

rhodon  Ehrh  BeUr.,  SL  p.  69. ;  R.  H&lieri  Krok.  Siles,  2.  p.  150. ;  A.  fftsca  Moench  Math.,  p.  688. : 

R.  serpens  Ehrh.  Arbor.,  p.  35. ;  R.  sempervlrens  Rottig.  Roi. ;  R.  ripens  GmeL  FL  Bad.  AU.,  x. 

p.  418.,  Jacq-Fragm.,  pi  69.  t  lOi.  ;  R.  r&mpans  Revn.Mim.  Lout.,  L  p.  69.  t  5. 
EngratOngt.    jBng.  Bot,  t  18a  ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  8a  ;   Red.  Ros.,  1. 1  Sa }  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  t  2054. ; 

andour>S;g.  510. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Shoots  cord-Uke.  Prickles  unequal  and 
falcate.  Leaves  deciduous,  and  composed  of  5-— 7  gla- 
brous, or  indistinctly  ciliated,  leaflets,  glaucescent  beneath. 
Stipules  diverging  at  the  tip.  Flowers  solitar]^  or  globose. 
Sepals  almost  entire,  short.  Styles  cohering  mto  an'' 
elongated  glabrous  column.  Fruit  ovate,  or  ovate-globose, 
coriaceous,  crimson,  glabrous,  or  a  little  hispid,  as  well  as 
the  peduncles.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  597.)  In  open  situa- 
tions, a  trailing  plant,  sometimes  rooting  at  tne  joints;  . 
but,  in  hedges,  and  among  bushes,  a  climber  by  elonga-  | 
tion ;  reachmg  to  their  tops,  and  covering  them  with  tufts 
of  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  leaves  remaining  on  late  in  j 
the  season;  and  the  fruit  often  remaining  on  all  the  win-  ^jq 
ter.  The  shoots  are,  in  general,  feeble,  much  divided* 
and  entangled;  and  they  generally  produce,  here  and  there,  rugged  ex- 
crescences, which  readily  take  root.  Hence,  by  budding  the  more  rare  sorts 
on  the  shoots,  a  little  above  these  excrescences,  and,  after  the  buds  have 
united,  cuttinc  off  a  portion  of  the  shoot  containing  the  excrescence  at  one 
end,  and  the  inoculated  bud  at  the  other,  and  putting  in  these  portions  as 
cuttings,  different  varieties  may  be  propagated  with  expedition  and  ease. 

Varieties.  Several  varieties  are  enumerated  and  described  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus ;  but  the  only  ones  which  we  think  truly  distinct,  and  of  general 
interest,  are  the  following :  — 
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l^'R,a,2  ayreshirea  Ser.  R.  cwreol^ta  Neill  in  Edm.  Phil.  Jonm,, 
No.  3.  p.  102.  Cultivated  in  British  gardens  under  the  name  of  the 
Ayrshire  Rose. — Prickles  slender,  very  acute.  Leaflets  ovate,  sharply 
serrate,  thin,  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Peduncles 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs,  or  wrmkled.  A  vigorous-growing  climber, 
producing  shoots  sometimes  20  ft.  in  length  in  one  season,  and 
flowering  profusely  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. One  of  the  hardiest  of  climbing  roses,  and  particularly 
useful  for  covering  naked  walls,  or  unsightly  roofs.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Ayrshire  bv  the  Earl  of  Loudon. 

1  j(  R.a.  3  hubrida  Lindl.  Ros.,  113.,  has  semidouble  flowers,  of  a  most 
delicate  flesh-colour,  and  is  called,  in  the  nurseries,  the  double  hip 
rose ;  the  term  hip  rose  being  applied  by  gardeners  to  the  commonest 
wild  roses. 

i.  t^  70.  R,  (a.)  sbmpbrvi^rbns  Lin,    The  evergreen  (Field)  Rose. 


lamumcuswn.     luiu.  on.,  /v&  ;  mjvc  rrw.,  z.  pi  09/.  ,  a^uu  ■  jnui.,  jb.  |j.  uo<f. 
SynoM^mu.    R,  scftnden*  MitL  Diet.,  No.  a;   B.  bale&rica  Desf-  Cat.  Pert.  Enek.,  2.  p.  49. ;  it. 
. .,.     „.  *._.    .  .  -      « Tlrent  globbsa  Red,  Roe.,  2.,  with  aag. ;  R  • 


atrovlrens  f^iv.  FL  Ital.,  i.  t  &  :   it.  ■empenrii 
Tlrent  yar.  m  fdindeiM  Dec.  Fl.  Fir.,  5.  p.  533. 
Engravings.    Lawr.  Ros.,  t  45. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  4S9. ;  and  ova  fig-  ^H-  511 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,     Evergreen.     Shoots  climbing. 

Prickles  pretty  equal,  falcate.    Leaves  of  5—7  . 

leaflets,  that  are  green  on  both  sides,  coriaceous.  V 

Flowers  almost  solitary,  or  in  corymbs.    Sepals  6 

nearly  entire,  longish.     Styles  cohering  into  an 

elongate  pilose  column.    Fruit  ovate  or  ovate- 
globose,  orange-coloured.      Peduncles  mostiy 

hispid  with  glanded  hairs.     Closely  allied  to  R, 

arv6nsis,  but  differing  in  its  being  evergreen,  in 

its  leaves  being  coriaceous ;  and  in  its  stipules 

being  subfalcate,  and  more  acute  at  the  tip. 

{Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  597.)      Native   of  France, 

Portugal,    Italy,    Greece,    and    the    Balearic 

Islands.   A  climbine  shrub,  flowering  from  June 

to  August.    Introduced  in  1629,  and  used  for 

the  same  purposes  as  the  Ayrshire  rose;  from  which  it  diflers  in  retaining 

its  leaves  tne  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and  in  its  less  vigorous  shoots. 
Varieties.     Several  varieties  are  enumerated  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromuty  and 

Don's  MiUer ;  but  those  only  which  we  have  seen,  and  consider  worth 

mentioning,  are,  — 

1  jt  R.  {a,)  t.  2  Ruueli&jMiy  raised  from  seed  hy  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  New 
Cr«8s  Nursery ;  a  very  strong-growing  variety,  quite  deciduous,  with 
blush  flowers. 
1  jc  R.(a.)*.3C/am  Bot,Reg,,  t.l438.  The  Rose  Clare. —An  elegant  variety, 
with  deep  red  flowers.  Both  these  varieties  are  as  much  entitied  to  be 
considered  species,  as  many  so  designated  in  this  enumeration, 
i.  t^  R.  (a.)  <.  4  LeschenaultikasL  Red.  et  Thor,  Ros,,  iii.  p.  87.  ic. — Germens 
ovate,  and,  with  the  peduncles,  hispid  with  glanded  hairs.  Stem  and 
petioles  prickly,  and  having  a  violaceous  bloom.  Leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate.  Stem  60  ft.  to  70  ft  long.  A  native  of  Neelgherry 
Mountains,  in  Asia.  This  Seringe  seems  to  consider  as  likely  to  be 
a  distinct  species. 

1  71.  R,  MULTiFLO^RA  Thutib,     The  many-flowered  Rose. 

Identification.    Thiub.  FL  Jap.,  214. ;  Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  598. :  Don't  MUl.,  2L  p.  S83L 
^monymct.   R.  fliva  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  4.  pi  121. ;  R  florida  Poir.  SmppL ;  R  dilRlta  Rogb, 
Engravinge.    Bot  BCag.,  1 1069. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  423. ;  and  OforJIg.  512L 

Spec,  Char,,   S^c,      Branches,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  tomentose.     Shoots 
very  long.    Prickles  slender,  scattered.    Leaflets  5— -7,  ovate-lanceolate 
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soft,  finely  wrinkled.  Stipules  pectinate.  Flowers 

in  corymbs,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  nu- 
merous.   Buds  ovate  globose.     Sepals  short. 

Styles  protruded,  incompletely  grown  together 

into   a    long   halr^  column.    (2)ec.   Prod,^  ii. 

p.  S9S,)    A  climbmg  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan 

and  China;  introduced  in  1822;  and  producing 

a  profusion  of  clustered  heads  of  single,  semi* 

double,  or  double,  white,  pale  red,  or  r^  flowers 

in  June  and  July.    It  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  climbms  roses ;  but,  to  succeed,  even 

in  the  climate  of  London,  it  requires  a  wall. 

The  flowers  continue  to  expand  one  after  ano- ' 

ther  during  nearly  two  months. 
Varieties, 

1  R,  »i.  2  Grevillei  Hort.  R.  RoxburghtiHort. ; 
R,  platyph^lla  Red.  Ros.^  p.  69.  The 
Seven  Sisters  Rose.  (Jig.  513.) — A  beautiful  variety  of  this  sort,  with 
much  larger  and  more  double  flowers,  of  a  purplish  colour ;  and  no 
climbing  rose  better  deserves  cultivation  acamst  a  wall.  It  is  easily 
known  from  R.  multiflora  by  the  fringed  edge  of  the  stipules  ;  while 
those  of  the  common  iZ.  multiflora  have  much  less  fringe,  and  the  leaves 


313 


are  smaller,  with  the  leaflets  much  less  rugose.  (See  Gard,  Mag,^ 
vol.  i.  p.  468.)  The  form  of  the  blossoms  and  corymbs  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  in  both.  A  plant  of  this  variety,  on  the  gable  end  of  Mr. 
Donald's  house,  in  the  Ooldworth  Nursery,  in  1826,  covered  above 
100  square  feet,  and  had  more  than  100  corymbs  of  bloom.  Some  of 
the  corymbs  had  more  than  50  buds  in  a  cluster ;  and  the  whole 
averaged  about  30  in  each  corymb ;  so  that  the  amount  of  flower  buds 
was  about  3000.  The  variety  of  colour  produced  by  the  buds  at 
first  opening  was  not  less  astonishing  than  their  number.  White, 
light  blush,  deeper  blush,  light  red,  darker  red,  scarlet,  and  purple 
flowers,  all  appeared  in  the  same  corymb ;  and  the  production  of 
these  seven  colours  at  once  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  this  plant  is 
called  the  seven  sisters  rose.  This  tree  produced  a  shoot  the  same 
year  which  grew  18  ft.  in  length  in  two  or  three  weeks.  This  variety, 
when  in  a  deep  free  soil,  and  an  airy  situation,  is  of  very  vigorous 
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IdeiUMcaikm.  Mill  : 
p.  Si.  ic,  and  p.  991  I 
Prod.,  2.  pi  596. ;  D 


growth,  and  a  free  flowerer;  but  the  ahoots  are  of  a  bramble-like 
texture,  and  the  plant,  in  consequence,  is  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion.    Mr.  Donald's  R.  GreviUet  died  in  three  or  four  years. 

±  R,  m,  3  Ruitelf^Titi  is  a  variety  differing  considerably,  in  flowers  abd 
foliage,  from  the  species,  but  retaining  the  fringed  foot-stalk ;  and  is, 
hence,  quite  distinct  from  R.  sempervirens  Russelliaiuz. 

1  R.  m.  4  Bourta&lA  HorL,  Boursaultt  Rose,  is  placed,  in  Don's  Miller^ 
under  this  species ;  though  it  differs  more  from  the  preceding  varie^ 
than  many  species  do  from  each  other.  It  is  comparatively  a  harcf* 
wooded  durable  rose,  and  valuable  for  flowering  early  and  freely. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  rose,  from  its  petals  having  a  reticulata 
i^pearance. 

1  jt  72.  R.  Bnvvo'Nii  Lindl.    Brown's  Rose. 

Identificaikm.    LindL  Bol  Moimm.,  p.  Ida  1 14. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  fiL  p.Sga 
AMUHq^fw.    A  Br6wntf  Spreng.  Syst,  2.  pi  556. 
Engraving.    LindL  Rour.  Mooog.,  1 14. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Shoots  trailing.  Prickles  of  the  stem  stout  and  arched. 
Leaflets  5—7,  lanceolate,  pilose  on  both  surfaces ;  the  under  one  glandulous, 
and  of  a  different  colour  from  the  upper  one.  Stipules  narrow,  acute.  In- 
florescence corymbose.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  puose,  and  a  little  hispid. 
Sepals  entire,  narrow,  and  longish.  Styles  cohering  into  a  ver^  long  pilose 
column.  Fruit  ovate.  A  native  of  NepaL  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  596.^ 
Leaves  simplv  serrated.  Flowers  in  terminal  bunches,  white  or  pale  reel. 
A  rambling  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July.    Introduced  in  1822. 

Jl  jt  73.  R,  MOscHAh'A  Mill,    The  Musk  Rose. 

Diet,  Na  la ;   Red.  et  Thor.  Ro^  1. 
,  ic. ;  Lindl.  RoMT.  MooQg.,  p.  ISl ;  Dec. 
.^  i#^  j  Don*«  HIIL.  2.  p.  58Sb 
9ynon§fnug.    R.  opioctdmroa  Ekrh,  Beftr.,  i.  p.  72. ;  it.  glandu. 

l{fera  Rtub. 
Engravingi,     Red.  et  Thor.  Ro8.,   1.  pi  3a  ic,  and  pi  99.  ic. ; 
and  our /;.  514. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Shoots  ascending.  Prickles 
upon  the  stem  slender,  recurved.  Leaflets 
5-— 7,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  nearly  glabrous, 
the  two  s>ir&ces  of  different  colours.  Stipules  ^ 
very  narrow,  acute.  Flowers,  in  many  in- 
stances, very  numerous ;  white,  with  the  ^ 
claws  of  the  petals  yellow ;  very  fragrant. 
Lateral  peduncles  Jointed,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  pilose,  and  almost  hispid.  Sepals  almost 
pinnately  cut,  long.  Fruit  red,  ?  ovate.  (Dec) 
Varieties. 

1  R.  m.  2Jhrepleno  G.  Don.    The  doubU-flowered  Musk  Rose, 
X  R.m.3iiitv<zLindl.(J?o/.A!g.,t.861.; 

and  our^.  515.)    R,  nivea  Dvpont, 

not  of  Dec,\    R.  m.  ?var.  rdsea 

Ser,  in  Dec,  Phm/.— Leaflets  3 — 5, 

ovate^ordate,  subacuminate,  large. 

Flowers  disposed  in  an  imperfectly 

corymbose  manner.    Peduncle  and 

calyx  a  littk  hispid.    Petals  white, 

or  pale  rose-coloured,  large,  obcor- 

date.      This   is    a   very    beautiful 

variety :  the  petals  are  white,  with 

a  most  delicate,  yet  rich,  tinge  of 

blush. 

Description,  ^c.    The  branches  of  the  musk 
rose  are  generally  too  weak  to  support,  with-  /  , 
out  props,  its  large  bunches  of  flowers,  which  >^^* 
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are  produced  in  an  umbel-like  manner  at  their  extremities.  The  musky 
odour  is  very  perceptible,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  plant,  particularly 
in  the  evening,  — 

"  When  each  inconstant  breexe  that  blows 
Steals  essence  from  the  musky  rose." 

It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary ;  but  this  has  been  doubted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, found  wild  in  Tunis,  and  is  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  an  essential 
oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  petals  by  distillation.  It  has  also  been  found 
wild  in  Spain.  The  first  record  of  the  musk  rose  having  been  cultivated  in 
England  is  in  Hakluyt,  in  1582,  who  states  that  the  musk  rose  was  brought 
to  England  from  Italy.  It  was  in  common  cultivation  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  was  formerly  much  valued  for  its  musky  fragrance,  when  that  scent  was  the 
fashionable  perfume.  The  Persian  attar  of  roses  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
this  species.  The  musk  rose  does  best  trained  against  a  wall,  on  account  of 
the  length  and  weakness  of  its  branches ;  and  Miller  adds  that  it  should 
always  be  pruned  in  spring,  as  in  winter  it  will  not  bear  the  knife.  It  requires 
very  little  pruning,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  which  are  often  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  length.  It  flowers  freely,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

*  74.  R.  itUBiFoYiA  R,  Br,    The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.    R.  Brown  in  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol  &  p.  flsa ;   Llndl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  |x  12a  ic  ; 

Dec  Prod.,  8L  p.  508. 
Engravings.    LindL  Rosar.  Monqg.,  1 15. ;  and  ovLTjlg.  516. 

Spec.  Ckar,f  Sfc,     Stems  ascending.     Branches 
glabrous.     Prickles  scattered,  falcate.     Leaves 
pubescent  beneath.    Leaflets  3,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, serrate.   Stipules  narrow,  entire.   Flowers 
very  small,  of  a  rosy  colour,  mostly  solitary. 
Buds  ovate.    Sepals  ovate,  short,  simple.    Pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  a    little  hispid.     Style 
cohering  into  a  tomentose  club-shaped  column, {  -^x 
as  long  as  the  stamens.     Fruit  pea-shaped.     A  V^/ 
native  of  North  America.  (Dec)    A  shrub, 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in 
August  and  September.    Introduced  in  1830. 

Variety. 

Jt  R,  T.Zfenettrmt  LindL  Ro«r.  Monog..  125. 1 1&  ;  R.  reQestT«it»Doi»*«  Cat.  Hort.  Cmdab., 
ed.  8.  p.  17a,  and  Tratt.  Bot.,  2.  p.  187.  — Flowers  solitary.  LeafleUsmalL  Calyxes  and 
peduncles  short 

§  X.  Banksianed  Lindl. 

Derivation.    So  called  in  consequence  of  all  the  species  contained  in  this  section  agiveinjr  in  cha. 

racter  with  R,  Binkaicr,  a  rose  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Banks. 
Identification.    LdndL  Ros.,  p.  125. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2L  p.  584. 

Sect,  Char,,  S^c,  Stipules  nearly  free,  subulate,  or  very  narrow,  usually 
deciduous.  Leaflets  usually  ternate,  shining.  Stems  climbing.  The  species 
of  this  section  are  remarkable  for  their  lon^,  graceful,  and  often  climbing, 
shoots,  drooping  flowers,  and  trifoliolate  shining  leaves.  They  are  particular^ 
distinguished  by  their  deciduous,  subulate,  or  very  narrow  stipules.  Their 
fruit  is  very  variable.  {DotCi  Mill,,  ii.  p,  584.) 

1  75.  R,  si'nica  Ait,    The  trifiliate-leaved  China  Rose. 

IdentUcaticm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2L  toI.  5.  p.  261. :  Lindl.  Rot.,  in  126. 

t  Id  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  584.  '  »!*«'• 

Sffnonvmet.    R.  trifolikta  Bote  Diet  ex  PoHr. ;  R.  temita  Poir.  SuppL,  6. 

p.  S84. :  iR.  cberoke^nsis  2>oiifi  Hort.  CaiU.,  ed.  8.  p.  17a  ;   R.  nivea 

Dec  Hort  Monsp.,  1S7.,  Red.  Rot,.  2.  p.  81.  with  a  flk 
Enfravmgg.    LindL  Rofc,  1 1& ;  Hook.  Bot  Ma«.,  ft47. ;  Red.  Ros., 

£  p.  81.  i  and  our  Jig.  517. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stipules  setaceous,  deciduous.  Cauline 
prickles  eoual,  falcate.  Petioles  and  ribs  of  leaves 
prickly.  Peduncles  and  fruit  beset  with  straight 
bristles.     Sepals  entire,  permanent.    Flowers  white. 
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solitary.  Fruit  elliptic,  orange-red.  Disk  conical.  (Don*t  MiU.,  ii.  p.  584.) 
A  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  introduced  in  1759,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 

1  76.  R.  Ba'nks/^  R.  Br.    Ladt/  Banks's  Rose. 

IdenHfiaUion.    R.  Br.  In  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  cd.  2.  vol  a  p.  256. ;  Uodl  Romt.  Monog.,  p.  131. ;  Dec. 

Prod.,  a  p.  eoi. 

Stfmmtfmet.    R.  BankaiaiM  Abel  Chin.,  IGOm  R.  in^rmU  Roxb.  ? 

EngrtaHngt.    BoC.  Bfag.,  t  l»5i. ;  Red.  et  Tbor.  Rot.,  2.  p.  43w  ic  ;  and  our  J^.  518w 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Without  prickles,  glabrous,  smooth.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  lanceo- 
late, sparingly  serrateo,  approximate.  Stipules  bristle-like,  scarcely 
attached  to  the  petiole,  rather  glossy,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  umbel-like 
corymbs,  numerous,  very  double,  sweet-scented,  nodding.  Tube  of  the 
calyx  a  little  dilated  at  the  tip.     Fruit  globose,  black.     A  native  of  China. 

iDec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  601.)     A  climbing  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 
ntroduced  in  1807. 
Varieti/, 

1  n.  B,2  lutea  Lindl.  {BoL  Reg,,  t.  1105.,  and  our  ^.519.)  has  the 
flowers  of  a  pale  buff"  colour,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  variety. 


519 


Description,  Sfc.  This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  remarkable 
kind  of  rose ;  the  flowers  being  small,  round,  and  very  double,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, and  resembling  in  form  the  flowers  of  the  double  French  cherrj',  or 
that  of  a  small  ranunculus,  more  than  those  of  the  generality  of  roses.  The 
flowers  of  R,  Bdnksitp lilba  are  remarkably  fragrant;  the  scent  strongly  resem- 
bling Uiat  of  violets. 

1  77.  R,  MiCROCA^RPA  Lindl,    The  small-fruited  Rose. 

Identifkatkm,    Lindl  Ro«ir.  Monos.,  laa  t'  18. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  601. 
SunoH^.    R  cjmbui  Trait.  Rot.,  1.  p.  87.  ^    «^ 

Agrwkigt.    Liodt  Romt.  Mooog.,  t  1& ;  and  oor^.  fi9a 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  scattered,  recurved.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5,  lanceolate,  shining,  the  two  surfaces 
different  in  colour.  Petioles  pilose.  Stipules 
bristl&«haped  or  awl-shaped,  scarcely  attached  to 
the  petiole,  deciduous.  Flowers  disposed  in 
dichotomous  corymbs.  Peduncles  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  Styles  scarcely  protruded  higher  than 
the  plane  of  the  spreading  of  the  flower.  Fruit 
globose,  pea-shaped,  scarlet,  shining.  Allied  to 
R.  Banksf<p.  A  native  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Canton.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  601.)  Flowers  very 
numerous,  small,  white.  A  rambling  shrub,  flower- 
ing from  May  to  September. 
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App,  i.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rosa,  not  yet  introduced. 

5  i.  Ferocet. 

R.  m^^  ThuD.  (lindL  Ro»,t  p.  &  1 19.)  it  a  Dative  of  Nepal,  growing  to  the  height  of  S  ft.  or4ft. 

•    5  ii.  BractedUB. 

R.  L^m  LML  Bot^  i».  12.  t  L,  Is  a  natlTe  of  Nepal;  with  densely  TlUout  IcaTtt  and  shooU: 
and  growing  to  the  bdi^t  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft 

§  ill.  CmnmnofR^cp. 

a  l&M  Rets.  {IXm^s  JtfUL,  i.^S6S.)  is  a  native  of  StberU  wiUi 
red  flowers,  and  oblong  glabrous  fhiit;  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or4ft. 

R.  kodngOMa  Bess.  {Dom^t  MUL,  SL  pl566L)  is  a  native  of  Podolia, 


at  Tyra ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
~         NK^Wm  Bunge  '"*     *     "— 

j  growing  t< 
R  aritliia  Lapey.  {FL  Fyr.,t.  105.)  U  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees 


R.  soemgdHem  BungeJDo***  ^^».^  P-^^  ^  •  native  of  the 


Soongarian  Desert ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R  aristiia  Lapey.  {FL  i^^..  1 105.)  is  a  native  w  ui«  ryreuecn « 
and,  perhaps,  a  nxnstrosity  of  B,  cinnam5mca ;  growing  to  the  height 

R  maerophJfUa  LIndL  Ros.,  p.  35.  t  &,  and  our  Jig.  581.,  is  a  native 
of  Gossainthan ;  with  red  flowers,  and  villous  fruit ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  Judging  from  the  figure  of  this  rose  in  Lindley*s 
Rogarum  MonogrtmMa^  its  bractesc  are  very  large  and  long,  nearly 
entire,  naked,  quite  thin,  and  tinged  with  red :  and  the  sepals  are 
also  very  long,  nearly  triangular  In  shape,  and  simple,  but  dilated 
and  toothed  at  their  extremities.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  of  this 
species :  that  it  difffers  from  R.  alplna  in  the  shape  of  its  stipules,  and 
in  its  great  bractese ;  that  its  leaves  are  the  largest  he  has  ever  seen  ; 
that  it  cannot  be  conlbunded  with  any  thing  else;  and  that  it  may  be 
considered  the  link  between  Clnnam6mMe  and  nmpinellifblias. 

§  TV,  PimpinelUfblice, 

R  CandoOeiiM  Don**  AfOL.  9.  pi  567. ;  A  rub^lU  LindL  Aot.,  p.  10. ;  R.  p6ndula  Aotib ;  R.  alplna 
PaU,  i  Ajpoliphf iU  WiiU. ;  R  afptna  var.  rub^Ua  8er.  in  Dee.  Prod. ;  R.  Candolled«a  p^ndula  Red. ; 
R.  CandoQeami  ^legans  Tkor.;  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  Siberia ;  with  solitary  deep  red  flowers, 
and  scarlet  fruit;  and  there  Is  a  variety  with  blackish  brown  fruit 

R/dM  Wicks  is  a  native  of  Siberia ;  with  yellow  flowers ;  nrowing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R  vimfnea  UndL  Ros.,  p.  49. ;  A  h6rrlda  LmdL  ex  Sprtng.  ^tt.,  2.  pk  549.;  is  a  native  of  Siberia ; 
with  very  large  flowers :  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. 

R  fVabiitM  WaU.  (R^le  IUu$t.,  p. 808.  t. 4£.  f.  j2.)  U  a  native  of  Nepal;  approaching  R.  spino. 
siylroa,  but  diflbrs  in  the  want  of  setsB,  and  in  a  tendency  to  convert  the  upper  leaves  into  true 
bracteas ;  also.  In  the  dark  colour  of  its  stem,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  its  white  prickles. 

R  recUnitia  Red.  Ros.,  3.  pk  7a,  Is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  alplna  and  R.  f  ndica ;  with 
lurid  purple  flowers ;  of  which  there  Is  a  dottb1e.flowered  variety. 

§  y.  Cent^Ukg. 

R  pvgHUB'a  Bleb,  is  a  native  of  Tauria ;  perhaps  a  variety  of  R.  gfilica. 
R.  adenopkSUa  Willd.  Is  nearly  allied  to  A  tuil^nita  and  R.  pulchtflla. 

R  oerecAnda  Waits.  {Dom's  MUL,  2.  pw573.)  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft. ;  and  la,  perhaps,  a 
variety  of  R.  damasc^na,  as  is  R  UpUa. 

§  Vi.  nuoM^. 

R  kUpida  Folr.  ipom*$  MUL,  8.  p.  577.),  R.  villbsa  var.  pomlfera  Den.,  is  a  native  of  Europe ; 
growing  to  the  helnit  of  6  ft. 
R  terebintMeeaBeu.  Is  a  native  of  PodolU  and  Tyra. 

§  vii.  Rubiffndt€e, 

R  moHiitna  VUL  to  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  with  small  white  flowers ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft. 

R  yndfiOa  Bess.  (i>oii*s  MO.,  8.  pk  578.)  U  a  native  of  V<dhynia  and  Tauria;  growing  to  tiie 
height  of  6ft.  .a       -^ 

R  caryopkymcea  Bess.,  R.  rubiginbsa  var.  caryophyll&oea  8er.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  is  a  native  of  Po- 
dolia. 

R  snoddm  Fries  Is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Holland ;  and  said  to  be  the  same  as  R.  Bdrrerif. 

R  etupiddta  Bicb.  is  a  native  of  Tauria;  with  white  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit 

R  agriaiis  Swartx  is  a  native  of  Sweden. 

R.  p§eitdo-nibigindia  L^eune  is  a  native  of  France ;  with  pinnate  sepals,  and  red  petals. 

R  JVoifgang^na,  Bess,  and  R  ^Umdrpka  Bess,  are  natives  of  Podolia. 

R  fVillden&v'A  SpreHg.,  R.  microph^  WiUd.,  R.  aren&rla  Bieb.,  to  a  native  of  Siberia. 

Kflortb6nda  Bess,  to  a  nativeof  Podolia. 

§  viii.  CamntB, 

R  cmato-pftala  Bess,  to  a  native  of  LithuanU ;  allied  to  R,  viUbsa  and  R.  caucAsica. 

R  GtnelhA  Smtge  {Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  58a,  not  pi  566.),  &  cantna  Sevres,  to  a  native  of  i 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. 

R  eoUina  Jacq.,  R  bdUica  Roth,  R.  jMufaOAl  Bess.,  R  twrUniUa  Swaits,  R  venbsa  Swarts,  R  oor«- 
fbUa  Fries,  and  R  saxdtOe  Stev.,  are  described  In  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  581.,  as  belonging  to  this  section. 

R  sericea  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  106i  1 19L,  Royle  Dlust,  t  48.  flg.  1.,  and  our  JIg.XSL,  to  a  native  of 
Gossainthan;  with  rale  rod  flowers,  and  naked  peduncles  and  fruit ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R  atropurpkreo  Brat  to  common  in  the  gardens  of  Lisbon ;  with  semidouble  flowers,  about  the 
siie  of  those  of  R.  mnsehJito ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  R.  temperfl6rens. 
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§  ix.  Sjfstyla, 


uR. 


B.  emUna  Awe  it  a  natiTe  of  Carolina ;  with  large  pale  red  floweri. 

^  X.  Bankiikast. 

R.  kiaMx  lind.  Rof..  a  1S9. 1 17.,  and  our  Jig.  5Mi,  It  a  native  of  China  and  Japan ;  a  ramUing 
■hrub,  with  flagdUftinn  brandiet,  large  tolitary  flowen,  and  large  6bloi«  purple  fruit 

App.  ii.    HalJ-hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rosa,  not  yet  intro- 
duced. 


$  iv.  Pimpmel&fdBa, 

R.  fimiiHfi/ftrff  Lour.  Cocfa.,381,  {D<m'i  MOL,  2.  pk5G9.)  it  a  natiTe  of  China ;  with  anaU  pale 
red  double  flowen ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft. 

§  viii.  Caturug, 

R.  piHuh^ndiea  UodL  Roe.,  p.  138.,  {Dorn^i  MOl,  3.  p^  SBS.)  la  a  natiTe  of  China ;  with  the  habit  of 
R.  indica,  but  with  double  deep  yellow  flowem 

§  X.  Bianit^2d, 

R.  redtrva  Roxb.  iLML  Rat,,  p,  127.  Dom\  MiU^%v-  684.)  ta  a  dbnber;  a  natiTe  of  NepeL 
R.  tripkAUa  Roxb.  it  a  climbing  thrub ;  a  native  of  Chma;  perhaps  the  tame  at  A  microc&pa, 

^iu^agaH^I&raSa.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  ^  601.,  U  a  climbing  thrub ;  a  native  of  China ;  wiUi  flowers 

'^T^tii^^l^^^.'^.lT^.,  (BO--.  M*.  «.  p.  «6.)  ta  .  dimbtag  An*,  . 
native  w  China  j  with  large  ovate  fruit 

App.  iii.   Uncertain  Species  of  Ro5a. 

Above  100  tpeciet,  **  not  lufBcientiy  known/*  are  described  In  Don't  Miiler  ;  and,  indeed,  this 


lipedes 

App.  iv.  A  practical  Arrangement  of  Roses  in  actual  Cultivation 
in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworthj 
Hertfordshire. 

The  preceding  arrangement  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the  botanist;  for,  if 
any  person  were  desirous  of  ordering  a  collection  of  roses  according  to  the 
names  given  in  it,  he  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  his  object 
either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  In  short,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
botanical  fiction,  only  calculated  to  communicate  some  general  ideas  as  to 
the  wild  roses  of  Europe,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  different  varieties  in 
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cultivation.  If  a  Rotarum  MonograpMa,  like  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  a 
descriptive  classification  like  that  of  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  were  to  be  made 
every  seven  years,  though  they  might  remain  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  leading  divisions,  or  types,  of  the  varieties,  they  must  necessarily  be  much 
changed  m  the  details;  owing  to  numbers  of  the  varieties  being  almost 
annually  lost,  going  out  of  rq>ute,  or  actually  changing  their  appearance  from 
time  and  local  circumstances ;  and  from  others  being  originated  from  seed,  or 
becoming,  from  accidental  circumstances,  favourites  with  the  public.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  whoever  would  wish  to  procure  the  best  collection  or  selection  of 
roses  which  are  in  existence  at  the  time  bein^,  must  resort  to  the  latest  and 
best  CaialoBue  of  Rosa  then  actually  in  cultivation.  Such  a  catalogue  for 
Britain,  in  Aeyear  1836,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Elvers  and  Son  of  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  I^ursery,  Hertfordshire,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts ; 
recommending  the  catalogue  itself  (which,  being  a  single  sheet,  can  be  sent  by 
post  to  any  part  of  the  world)  to  those  who  wish  the  names  of  the  sorts,  and 
other  particulars  respecting  them,  in  detail.  The  prices  of  the  common 
kinds  of  roses  in  Messrs.  Rlvers's  catalogue  vary  from  li.  to  3f.  6</.  for  dwarfs, 
and  from  3f .  6d.  to  &9.  for  standards ;  some  varieties,  which  are  rare,  bein^  from 
It,  6d.  to  10#.  6d.  each.  The  best  plan  for  getting  a  good  selection,  m  our 
opinion,  is,  to  order  a  given  number  of  sorts  from  each  section,  not  to  exceed  a 
limited  price  per  plant,  or  for  the  total  number.  When  particular  sorts  are 
ordered  by  name,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  plants  of  that  sort  are 
weak,  or,  from  scarcity,  dear ;  whereas,  when  a  discretionary  power  is  lefl 
with  the  nurseryman,  if  he  is  a  man  of  character,  he  can  always  do  more  for 
his  customer,  than  the  customer  can  do  for  himself. 

Moss  Roses,  24  sorts.  Messrs.  Rivers's  **  collection  of  moss  roses  comprises 
many  that  are  very  beautiful  and  distinct ;  and  some,  perhaps,  only  fit  for  those 
amateurs  who  think  that  all  moss  roses  are  beautiful:  one  step  further 
towards  a  dark  crimson  moss  is  made  in  the  rouge  du  Luxembourg, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  most  luxuriant  grower.  Most  of  the  varieties 
prefer  a  cool  soil,  though  the  mossy  de  Meaux  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  as  it 
seems  to  flourish  better  in  light  drv  soils.  The  white  moss,  unless  budded 
on  the  doe  rose  (Rosa,  canina),  will  not,  in  general,  grow  well :  its  sickly  ap- 
pearance, m  some  situations,  may  be  oflen  traced  to  its  being  worked  on  some 
miproper  stock  :  if  on  its  own  roots,  in  rich  soils,  it  will  often  change  to  pale 
blush.  All  are  well  adapted  for  standards :  but,  to  have  them  in  penection,  in 
warm  dry  situations,  in  March,  put  round  each  stem,  on  the  surfhce  of  the  soil, 
the  fourth  of  a  barrowful  of  manure ;  on  this  place  flints  or  moss,  to  take  off 
its  unsightly  appearance,  and  make  a  little  ornamental  mount.  This  treat- 
ment wul  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  make  them  bloom  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, even  in  situations  previously  thought  to  be  most  ungenial  to  their  culture. 
The  manure  shoidd  be.  spread  on  the  surface  in  November,  and  lightly 
forked  in." 

Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Roses,  25  sorts.  "  The  Provence  Rose  is  the  R,  pro- 
vincialis  of  Miller's  Gardenei's  DicOonartf,  the  R.  centifolia  of  modern 
botanists,  and  the  Rose  k  Centfeuilles  of  the  French.  This  is  a  most  distinct 
and  elegant  family,  and  excessively  fitigrant.  The  footstalks  of  the  flowers 
are  slender,  and  the  flowers  laree ;  so  that,  when  in  bloom,  the  plant  has  a 
peculiarly  pendulous  and  graceful  appearance.  The  moss  rose  is  evidently  a 
variety  of  this,  as  1  have  raised  seecllings  from  the  single  moss  which  have 
lost  all  their  mossy  appearance,  and  have  returned  to  the  habit  of  the  Pro- 
vence rose." 

Perpetual,  or  Autumnal,  Roses,  50  sorts.  ''  The  perpetual,  or  autumn-flow- 
ering, roses  are,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  sections  of  the  genus : 
they  are  highly  fragrant,  and,  if  possible,  more  so  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  than  in  June.  As  every  shoot,  in  most  of  the  varieties,  produces 
bloom,  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich ;  for,  with  these,  luxuriant  growth  will  be 
sure  to  give  abundance  of  flowers.  A  good  practice  would  be,  to  cut  off  all 
the  bloom-buds  in  June,  and  to  shorten  the  snoots  to  about  half  their  length ; 
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and  then  to  water  tbem  with  manured  water  in  July  and  August,  which  will 
make  them  shoot  and  bloom  most  luxuriantly  all  the  autumn." 

Hybrid  Ckma  Roses,  89  sorts.  These  roses  are  all  hybrids  between  R. 
indica  and  R.  g&lUca :  **  they  are  all  yery  beautiful^  and  have  that  pleasing, 
glossy,  sutxvergreen  foliage  peculiar  to  the  China  'rose,  but  make  a  great 
deviation  from  that  section,  in  not  being  perpetual  bloomers ;  in  this  division 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  known ;  and,  among  them,  George  the 
Fourth,  raised  from  seed  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  may  rank  amonjg  the  best. 
These  are  also  all  very  robust,  and  wiU  grow  and  bloom  weU  in  the  most 
unfavourable  rose  soils :  their  pecdliar  habit  and  vivid  colours  render  them 
particularly  well  adapted  for  standards." 

Varieties  of  VJbsa  dlba,  25  sorts.  The  roses  in  this  section  have  their 
**  branches  green,  and  thinly  set  with  thorns ;  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green ;  and 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  hues  imaginable,  from  the  purest  white  to  a 
peculiarlj^  vivid  rose-colour ;  but  so  delicate  in  their  gradations,  that  no  terms 
can  describe  them  accurately." 

Damask  Roses,  hO  sorts.  **  In  this  distinct  section  are  some  of  the  most  de- 
licately beautiful  roses  in  existence ;  in  habit,  they  are  much  inclined  to  spread, 
their  foliage  is  mostly  pubescent,  and  in  some  varieties  large,  and  very  profuse. 
The  original  damask  rose  may  be  found  in  many  old  gardens,  with  ragged  pale 
rose^oloured  flowers,  very  fragrant,  branches  very  thorny,  and  rudely 
straggling  in  their  growth :  it  forms  a  good  stock  for  many  tender  roses,  not 
throwing  up  suckers." 

Bhsa  gcMica,  or  Frendi  Roses,  99  sorts.  **  The  roses  in  this  division  have  all 
stifi*  erect  shoots,  with  dense  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  on  short  erect  flower 
stalks,  having  rather  a  formal  appearance ;  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  they  are 
trim  and  neat,  and  are  well  adapted  for  small  gardens.  Many  of  them  difler 
in  the  pretty  compact  shape  of  their  flowers  from  all  other  roses,  and  in  bril- 
liancy and  diversity  of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  spott^,  striped,  and 
marbled  roses  in  this  division  are  very  novel  and  beautiful,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  tftose  who  admire  variegated  roses.  In  France,  this  is  called  the 
Provins  rose,  whence  the  confusion  in  most  rose  catalogues  with  the  Pro- 
vence rose;  the  Ajgatha  rose  is  of  this  family,  having  curled  leaves  and 
pale  flowers.  Gallic  roses  are  too  lumpish  and  stiff  m  their  growth  for 
standards." 

Select  Roses  <f  uncertain  Origin,  25  sorts.  *'  These  are  hybrid  roses  of  un- 
known origin.  The  new  white  roses  are,  seemingly,  varieties  of  that  fine  rose, 
the  white  ^obe  hip,  and  are  indeed  beautiful." 

C&nUnng  Roses,  53  sorts.  There  are  four  sections  of  climbing  roses, 
Ayrshire,  Sempervirens,  Multiflora,  and  Boursault.  The  Ayrshire  climbing 
roses  are  all  varieties  of  R.  arvensis ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  D.  Martin  of  Rose  Ancle,  near  Dundee.  There  are  14 
varieties,  all  vigorous  growers,  making  snoots  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  every 
season.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  R,  a.  nkga,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  R.  arvensis  and  R.  indica  odorkta,  and  has  the  climbine  habit  and 
vigorous  growth  of  one  parent,  with  the  laive  fra^;rant  flowers  of  the  other. 
There  are  20  varieties  or  R.  sempervirens,  tul  decidedly  climbers,  and  nearly 
evergreen ;  making  longj^  slender,  graceful  shoots,  though  not  with  an  equal 
degree  of  vigour  to  those  produced  by  the  varieties  of  R.  arvensis.  They  are 
all  quite  hardy,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  el^ance  of  their 
flowers.  The  triomphe  de  BoUwyller  is  a  hybrid  between  R,  sempervirens 
and  R*  fndica  odorata,  and  has  large  fragrant  flowers.  On  this  division 
Mr.  Rivers  observes :  **  It  will  be  something  of  a  novelty  to  apply  climbing 
roses  as  underwood,  but  I  know  of  no  plant  so  eligible  for  degant  under- 
growth, in  a  wilderness  near  pleasure-grounds,  as  the  varieties  of  R.  sem* 
pendrens:  they  grow  in  every  description  of  soil  with  great  luxuriance; 
under  the  shade  of  trees  they  are  nearly  evergreen ;  and,  with  their  beauti- 
fully shaped  and  delicately  coloured  flowers,  are  calculated  to  form  the 
prettiest  mass  of  undergrowth  it  is  possible  to  conceive.    They  grow  with 
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increased  vigour  when  their  shoots  are  prostrate;  and,  if  a  large  space  is 
required  to  be  covered  with  them,  they  may  be  planted  thin,  and  the  ends 
of  the  most  vigorous  shoots  Imd  in  the  ground :  in  a  few  years,  bv  these 
means,  acres  of  ground  may  be  covered  with  them.  On  standards  with 
short  stems  they  make  very  ornamental  plants  for  lawns:  if  they  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  will  descend,  and,  if  not  shortened,  will 
produce,  the  following  season,  corymbs  of  flowers  at  every  bud,  forming  a 
dome-shaped  mass  having  a  Gne  effect,**  (Ca^.,  p.  12.)  They  have,  also,  a 
fine  effect  trained  en  pyramde  against  a  slight  wooden  or  wire  frame.  The 
varieties  of  R,  multifldra,  12  in  number,  are  all  distinguished  by  the  fringed 
stipules  to  their  leaves,  already  described  p.  774.  The  original  species  is 
tender,  requiring  a  south  wall ;  but  several  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  by  hybridisation  are  quite  hardy.  The  Boursault  roses,  Mr.  Rivers 
observes,  are  all  subvarieties  of  12.  Boursaulttt,  which  he  calls  a  variety  of  R, 
alpina,  and  the  only  one  **  thought  worthy  of  cultivation."  These  roses  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  their  long,  purpush-red,  and  nearly  thomless  shoots, 
which  are  often  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  long  in  one  season.  Th«re  are  9  varieties. 
Besides  the  above  great  divisions,  there  are  several  climbing  roses,  which 
could  not  be  classed  under  them.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are,  R. 
Banksie?  white  and  yellow,  R,  sinica,  R.  Claret,  R,  indica  major,  and  the 
climbing  Provence.  For  the  above  remarks  we  are  indebted  t6  Mr. 
Rivers,  jun. 

Rofa  indica^  or^  China  Roset^  70  sorts.  **  From  six  to  eight  months  in  the 
year,  the  roses  in  this  division  form  bright  ornaments  to  our  gardens: 
many  of  the  robust  varieties  make  beautiful  standards.  They  are  all  auite 
hardy,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  most  brilliant  colours :  others  or  the 
purest  white.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  double  flowers  have  a  peculiar 
dedicate  blush,  unlike  any  other  rose.*' 

ICbta  indica  odordta^  or  Tea'Scented  Chkwt  Rotes,  51  sorts.  **  These  are 
China  roses  having  a  strone  odour  of  tea :  they  are  seminal  varieties  of  the 
old  blush  cea^scented  rose  (R.  fndica  odor^ta),  and  of  R,  ochrolluca,  or  the 
yellow  China  rose.  They  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  precedmg  sec- 
tion as  to  cold  in  winter,  and  also  in  their  flowers,  as  they  seem  to  require 
the  warm  dewy  nights  of  August  and  September  to  bring  them  to  De- 
fection. In  hot  weather,  in  June  and  July,  they  are  very  fleeting,  as  tneir 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  delicate  texture,  soon  fedmg  in  sunny  weather. 
They  require  carefid  cultivation,  and  must  have  a  raised  border  against  a 
Boutn,  south-east,  or  west  wall.  This  border  should  be  a  compost  of  rotten 
manure  or  leaves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and  raised  about  18  in. 
above  the  surface.  When  grown  as  low  standards,  they  are  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful :  but  they  should  be  taken  up  in  November,  and  their  roots  laid  in 
mould  in  a  shed,  as  our  sharp  winters  would  injure  them,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  blooming  in  perfection  if  left  exposed.*' 

Mtmature,  or  dwarf y  China  Roses^fivm  RW  Lawrencekna,  16  sorts.  ''  Some 
of  these  are  known  as  fairy  roses ;  and  they  indeed  deserve  the  appellation : 
they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork ;  their  minute  and 
vivid  flowers  havine  an  excellent  efiect  in  sucn  situations.  Id  the  cool  autum- 
nal months,  they  bloom  in  great  perfection." 

Noitetie  Roses,  66  sorts.  ^  These  have  resulted  from  a  happy  intermixture 
of  the  China  rose  with  the  old  musk  rose,  and  from  it  we  have  the  annexed 
numerous  varieties,  partaking  in  a  pleasing  manner  of  both  parents :  in  many, 
the  clustered  habit  and  pecuBar  fragrance  of  the  musk  rose  prevails;  in  others, 
the  p^ume  and  magnificent  flowers  of  the  tea-scented  roses  are  apparent : 
together  forming  a  most  elegant  section.  Some  of  the  clusters  of  flowers  are 
so  laige  as  to  nave  60  to  80  in  one  corymb.  The  constant  succession  of 
flowers,  till  the  chills  of  November  prevent  the  opening  of  the  buds,  makes 
them  highly  interesting  :  they  are  all  very  hardy,  and,  as  standards,  seem  to 
show  their  varied  characters  with  better  efiect  than  as  dwarfs :  they  are  also 
well  adapted  for  rose  pillars,  as  their  shoots  are  long  and  flexible." 
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L*Ik  de  Bourbon  Roses^  38  sorts.  "  This  is  a  most  beaatiful  section^ 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  The  orisinal,  or  common^  Tile  de  Bourbon 
rose  was  sent  to  France,  in  1822,  from  the  Mauritius,  by  the  brother  of  M« 
Noisette,  a  nurseryman  at  Paris.  It  is  semidoubie,  and  seems  to  have  the 
characters  of  a  distinct  species.  It  bears  seeds  in  great  profusion ;  but,  though 
thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  raised,  the  produce  of  good  varieties  baa 
been  but  in  small  proportion  to  the-  bad.  Like  the  China  roses,  of  which  they 
have  been  considered  a  division,  they  are  perpetual  bloomers ;  but  they  have 
a  luxuriance  and  gracefulness  quite  their  own.  The  perfect  and  elegant  form 
of  their  flowers,  the  extremely  delicate  tints  in  some,  and  vivid  rose^olour  in 
others,  will  soon  establish  them  in  the  favour  of  the  rose  amateur :  as  stan- 
dards, they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  are  quite  hardy,  and  bloom  in  greater 
perfection  late  in  autumn  than  any  other  perpetual  rose.*' 

Miuk  Rosety  10  sorts.  *'  These  are  interesting  fix>m  their  powerful  fra^ 
grance  and  autumnal  flowering.  The  old  white  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
^the  English  gardens." 

Macartney  Rotes  and  Kbta  microphyUa^  10  sorts.  "  Most  of  the  annexed 
varieties  of  this  interesting  section  are  novelties.  From  their  evemeen,  shin- 
ing, neat  foliage,  and  elegant  growth,  they  are  quite  worthy  a  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  rose  amateur.  In  cold  soils,  they  will  require  a  warm  situation 
and  raised  border:  but  the^  are  much  hardier  worked  on  the  dog  rose ;  and, 
as  half  standards,  are  beautiful ;  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  standard  tea- 
scented  roses." 

Sweet  Briar^  17  sorts. 

Scotch  RoMeSy  27  sorts.  ^  These  are  all  derived  from  the  R,  spinoslssima, 
or  wild  rose  of  Scotland ;  and  they  form  so  gay  an  assemblage  among  May 
flowers,  that  a  clump  or  border  ought  to  be  devoted  to  them  in  every  flower- 
garden.  The  shape  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  and  similar,  being  nearly 
globular." 

MUceUaneouM  Roses^  sold  at  2/.  lOr.  per  100,  in  pairs ;  101  sorts. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  also  given  a  synopsis  of  variegated  roses,  consisting  of  42 
sorts.  He  adds  that  the  sections  *'  of  roses  are  now  so  well  defined,  that 
each  ought  to  have  its  department :  a  clump  of  hybrids,  for  their  gorgeous 
colours  in  June  and  July ;  of  perpetuals,  for  their  fragrance  in  the  autumnal 
months ;  of  Noisettes,  for  their  eleeance  and  abundance  of  flowers ;  of  Scotch 
roses,  for  their  precocity  and  humble  growth ;  and  of  climbing  roses,  for  pillars, 
which  should  be  planted  in  a  very  rich  soil,  as  they  will  then  put  forth  strong 
central  branches,  of  8  h.  or  10  f^.  in  length,  which,  when  fastened  to  the 
stakes,  will  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  lateral  blooming  shoots  for  many  seaf- 
sons.  Climbing  roses  will  cover  a  sloping  bank,  as  their  flexible  branches 
can  be  pegged  to  the  ground  in  any  direction,  and  will  form  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  dark  crimson  and  white  varieties  blending  with 
peculiar  elegance.  The  perpetual,  Ue  de  Bourbon,  'and  Noisette  roses,  from 
their  vigorous  habits  and  tendency  to  flower,  may  be  made  fine  objects  for 
ornamenting  halls,  &c.,  during  the  autumnal  months;  for  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  put  into  large  pots,  and  well  furnished  with  surface  manure,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer :  their  blossoms  ought,  also,  to  be  cut  off* just  before 
expansion.  The  crimson  perpetual  rose  may  also  be  forced  with  fine  effect. 
'  The  pots  (twenty-fours  of  the  London  potteries,  8  in.  deep,  7^  in.  over) 
must  be  plunged  in  the  natural  soil  to  the  rims,  a  deep  firame  placed  over 
them,  and  the  heat  kept  up  with  linings  of  hot  dung,'  giving  air  as  required. 
This  fine  autumnal  rose,  when  forced,  and  blooming  in  March  or  April,  is 
roost  beautiful :  its  too  short  flower  stalks  are  lengthened  by  this  mode  of 
eulture ;  its  flowers  are  erect  (unlike  many  other  forced  roses),  and  lose  none 
of  their  colour  or  fragrance  by  the  excitement  they  have  undergone.  For  ail 
these  purposes,'*  Mr.  Rivers  adds,  **  roses  should  be  *  worked '  on  the  dog  rose 
stock,  as  Us  vigorous  and  easily  excitable  habit  are  quke  necessary  to  bring  the 
plants  into  a  fit  condition  for  forcing." 

Geography.    The  rose,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 

So 
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every  countnr  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
It  extends  nt>in  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  from  Kamtschaddka 
to  Bengal  and  China.  In  North  America,  it  ran^  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  mountains  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  not  found  m  South  America,  or  in 
Australia.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley  (Rot.  Monog.,  p.  29.),  the  species 
are  all  included  between  70^  and  80°  north  latitude,  except  i2.  Monte- 
zi^nup,  from  Mexico,  which  is  found  in  19^  north  latitude,  at  an  elemtion 
of  more  than  9300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  18  species,  or  sorts, 
are  natives  of  Russia  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  5  are  common  both  to 
Europe  and  Asia;  15  have  been  found  in  China;  and  6  in  the  north 
of  India.  Europe  has  25  species,  of  which  five  sixths  are  found  be* 
tween  the  limits  of  40""  and  50°  north  latitude.  *^  To  the  south  of  thia 
range,  they  decrease  in  number  much  more  rapidly  than  to  the  north. 
Britain,  which  lies  iust  without  its  northern  limits,  has  10  species,  Den- 
mark 7,  and  Holland  13 ;  whilst  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant,  which 
bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  it  on  the  south,  only  4  species  have  been 
observed.  Many  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  as  R,  reverse,  R.  myria- 
cdntha,  R.  hib^mica,  and  R,  involuta ;  others  to  countries,  as  the  R.  majalia 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  R»  glutinosa  of  the  Levant.  Some  few 
are  only  confined  by  the  extreme  limits  of  the  genus :  thus  R.  spinosissima 
is  alike  common  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  Iceland,  and  to  the  sultry  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  R.  canina  grows  from  the  confines  of  Anger- 
mania  in  Sweden,  to  the  most  southern  regions  of  Europe,  thence  extending 
into  Egypt. 

**  In  the  north  of  Africa  are  2  species  peculiar  to  that  country ;  and  2 
others  common  to  it  and  Europe.  14  species  have  been  found  m  Nortii 
America ;  none  of  which,  except  R.  Montezunkr  and  R,  strf eta,  have  much 
general  resemblance  to  European  roses.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
the  R.  laevigata  of  the  woods  of  Georgia  is  so  similar  to  the  R.  sinica  of 
China,  as  not  to  be  immediately  distinguishable  from  it."  (LmdL  Monag,, 
introd.  p.  30.) 

The  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  more  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  dry  and 
free,  than  on  such  as  are  moist  and  tenacious ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbing  kinds,  it  is  more  common  among  bushes  of  its  own  height,  than  in 
woods ;  thus  indicating  to  the  cultivator  that  it  ought  neither  to  be  altogether 
exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  entirely  excluded  firom  its  rays.  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  wild  roses  have  always  single  flowers ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe^ 
particularly  in  the  warmest  parts  of  luly,  Greece,  and  Spain,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  roses  with  double  flowers  growing  spontaneously  in  the  fields^ 
woods,  and  meadows. 

Hittoty,  The  rose  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  of  antiquity  as  an 
object  of  culture.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  double  rose,  and  Solomon  of  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  and  of  the  plantations  of  roses  at  Jericho.  Theophraatua 
tells  us  that  the  hundred-leaved  rose  grew,  in  his  time,  on  Mount  Pangaeus ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  (Isle  of  Roses)  received  its  name  from 
the  cidture  of  roses  carried  on  there.  Pliny  mentions  several  sorts  of  Irosea 
which  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans ;  and  that  those  of  Pneneste,  Campania, 
Miletus,  and  Cyrene  were  the  most  celebrated. 

The  Praeneste  roses  are  thought  by  Thory,  De  Leuze,  and  other  French 
authors,  to  belong  to  the  species  i26sa  damascena.  No.  35.  fig.  490.  p.  759. ; 
those  of  Campania  to  JBosa  centifi^ia.  No.  36.  fig.  491.  p.  760.;  and 
those  of  Miletus  to  iZosa  gillica.  No.  37.  fie.  493.  p.  760.  Pliny  says 
nothing  in  the  way  of  description  of  the  roses  of  Prseneste ;  but  they  are,  no 
doubt,  those  referred  to  by  Virgil,  as ''  biferique  rosaria  Psesti,"  the  twiee* 
bearing  roses  of  Pantum,  a  village  of  Latium,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 
Of  the  roses  of  Campania,  Pliny  says  that  they  have  a  hundred  leaves,  and 
that  they  are  found  in  Campania  in  Italy,  and  about  Philippi  in  Greeee. 
They  do  not  grow  naturally,  he  adds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philipfn, 
but  they  were  brought  there  from  Mount  Pangaeus,  which  is  not  &r  th«ice. 
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and  wbicb  produces  roses  that  have  a  great  munber  of  lesvcs.  The  rose 
of  Miletus  is  recoffnised  as  J2.  ^alHca,  the  rose  de  ProYins  of  the  French 
authors,  from  the  character  given  it  by  Pliny,  of  having  the  flowers  of  a  very 
deg»  red,  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  petals. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  yellow  rose  or 
the  white  rose ;  at  least,  neither  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Theophnistus  or 
Pliny,  unless  we  except^those  which  the  hitter  calls  the  roses  of  Alabanda,  in 
Garia,  which  had  the  petals  whitish. 

Roses  were  more  highly  prised  by  the  Romans  than  any  other  flowers ;  and 
th^  had  even  attained  to  the  luxury  of  forcing  them.  Under  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  the  Egyptians  thought  of  offering  to  that  emperor's  court,  as  a 
magnifieent  present,  roses  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  but  this  the  Romans 
smued  at,  so  abundant  were  roses  in  Rome  at  that  season.  In  every  street, 
says  Martial,  the  odour  of  spring  is  breathed,  and  garlands  of  flowers,  freshly 
gathered,  are  dis[^yed.  ^  Send  us  com,  Egyptians !  and  we  will  send  you 
roses."  (MarLf  vL  80.>  The  Roman  physicians  determined  the  kinds  of 
plants  proper  to  be  admitted  mto  the  floral  crowns  put  on  the  heads  of 
the  great  men  whom  it  was  designed  to  honour  at  festivals;  and  these  were, 
the  parsley,  the  ivy,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose,  which  were  all  considered 
as  antidotes  to  the  evil  eflects  of  the  vuoours  of  wine.  Rose  trees  were 
emfdoyed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  to  decorate  tombs ;  and 
instances  are  given  of  rose  gardens  bemg  bequeathed  by  their  proprietors,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  flowers  to  cover  their  graves.  An  old  inscription 
found  at  Ravenna,  and  another  at  Milan,  prove  this  custom,  which  is  also 
aUuded  to  by  Properdus  and  other  poets.  The  bitterest  curses  were  impre* 
iMted  against  those  who  dared  to  violate  these  sacred  plantations.  Some^ 
times  the  dying  man  ordered  that  his  heirs  should  meet  every  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  to  dine  together  near  his  tomb,  and  to  crown 
it  with  roses  gathered  from  his  sepuldiral  plantation.  The  first  Roman 
Christians  disapproved  of  the  employment  of  flowers,  either  at  feasts  or  on 
tombs,  because  they  were  so  used  by  the  pagans.  Tertullian  wrote  a  book 
against  the  employment  of  garlands ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  did  not 
tmnk  it  ri^t  ttiat  kings  should  be  crowned  with  roses,  as  our  Saviour  was 
crowned  with  thorns. 

Of  the  history  of  the  rose,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Toumefort,  when  botany  became  a  science,  very  little  is  known ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  dark  i^  they  were  held  in  esteem  by  all  who 
could  procure  them.  When  Saladin  took  Jerusalem,  in  1 128,  he  would  not 
enter  toe  mosque  of  the  Temple,  then  converted  into  a  church  by  the  Chris- 
dans,  till  the  walls  had  been  thoroughly  washed  and  purified  with  rose-water. 
It  is  added,  that  500  camels  were  employed  to  convey  this  water,  and  that  even 
these  were  hardly  found  sufficient;  a  tale,  as  Thory  observes,  worthy  of  the 
East.  Voltaire  savs,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II., 
in  1453,  the  churcn  of  St.  Sophia  was  washed  with  rose-water  in  a  similar 
manner,  before  it  was  converted  into  a  mosque.  We  read  in  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Mogul  Emjnre^  by  Fadier  Catron,  that  the  celebrated  Princess  Nour* 
mahal  filled  an  entire  canal  with  rose-water,  upon  which  she  was  in  the  hi^t 
of  saiUng  along  with  the  Great  Mogul.  The  heat  of  the  sun  disengaged  the 
essential  oil  from  the  rose-water :  tlus  was  observed  floating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  and  thus  was  made  the  discovery  of  the  essence,  otto,  or  attar, 
of  roses.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  large  vessels  filled  with  rose- 
water  to  baptisms.  Bayle  relates,  upon  this  subject,  that  at  the  birth  of 
Ronsard,  his  nurse,  in  the  way  to  church,  let  him  fall  upon  a  heap  of  flowers ; 
and  that  at  this  instant  the  woman  who  held  the  vessel  of  rose-water  poured 
it  upon  the  infant.  All  this,  sa^s  Bayle,  has  been  since  regarded  as  a  happy 
omen  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  his  poems  would  one  day  be  held  I  Roses 
were  often,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  at  tournaments,  as  an 
emblem  of  thnr  devodon  to  love  and  beauty. 

In  1503y  LudoviooVerthemay  who  had  travelled  in  the  Easty  observes  that 
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Taessa  was  particularly  celebrated  for  roses,  and  that  he  saw  a  great  quantity 
of  these  flowers  at  Calicut.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  1686,  found  the  gardens  oi 
the  Persians  without  ^'  parterres,  labyrinths,  and  other  ornaments  of  Euro- 
pean gardens,  but  filled  with  lilies,  peach  trees,  and  roses ;  and  all  modem 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  flower  is  held  in  the 
East.  Sir  William  Ouseley  tells  us,  in  his  TraveU  m  Persia  in  1819,  that 
when  he  entered  the  flower-garden  belonging  to  the  governor  of  the  castle 
near  Fassa,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  roses ;  and  Jackson,  in  his  Journey ^  &c., 
says  that  the  roses  of  the  Sinan  Nile,  or  Garden  of  the  Nile,  are  unequalled ; 
and  mattresses  are  made  of  their  leaves  for  men  of  rank  to  recline  on.  Buck- 
ingham speaks  of  the  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  as  occupying  an  area  ot 
many  acres  about  three  miles  from  that  citv :  but  we  have  said  so  much  oa 
the  eardens  of  Syria  and  Persia,  and  of  the  roses  forming  a  conspicuous 
article  of  culture  m  them,  in  the  historical  part  of  our  Encyclopaedia  of  GoT'^ 
deningj  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  subject  here,  farther  than  to  give  the 
following  quotation  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels :  — 

*'  On  my  first  enterine  this  bower  of  fairy  land,"  says  this  gentleman, 
91>eaking  of  the  garden  of  one  of  the  roval  palaces  of  Persia,  "  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  two  rose  trees  full  14  f^.  high,  laden  with  thousands  of 
flowers,  in  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent 
that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  exquisite  perfume.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in 
Persia ;  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Their 
gardens  and  courts  are  crowded  by  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented  with 
vases  filled  with  its  gathered  branches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with  the  full- 
blown flowers,  plucked  with  the  ever-replenished  stems But,  in  this 

delicious  garden  of  Negaaristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  are  not  the  only  senses 
regaled  by  the  presence  of  the  rose :  the  ear  is  enchanted  by  the  wild  and 
beautiful  notesof  multitudes  of  nightingales,  whose  warbling  seem  to  increase 
in  melody  and  softness  with  the  unfolding  of  their  favounte  flowers.  Here, 
indeed,  the  stranger  is  more  powerfully  reminded  that  he  is  in  the  genuine 
country  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose."  (Persia  in  Miniature^  vol.  iii.) 

At  marriages  and  otlier  festivities,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  guests  wore 
chaplets  of  roses.  The  author  of  the  romance  of  Perce  Forest,  describing 
an  entertainment,  says, "  Every  person  wore  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head. 
The  constable  of  France,  and,  probably,  other  great  officers  at  other  courts, 
when  he  waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  had  one  of  these  crowns.  Women, 
when  they  took  the  veil,  and  when  they  married,  were  thus  adorned.  War- 
riors wore  their  helmets  encircled  with  these  flowers,  as  appears  from  their 
monumental  figures.  This  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  this  fi*a^nt  and 
elegant  flower,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  applied  it,  explains  a  par- 
ticular, that,  at  first  sight,  seems  somewhat  whimsical,  which  is,  the  bushels  of 
roses  sometimes  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords."  (Histoire  de  la  Vie  Privee  des 
Frangais,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.) 

In  Britain,  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  rose  occurs  in  Chaucer,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  bepinning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  33.),  there  is  evidence  of  the  rose 
havine  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  of  the  water  distilled 
from  It  being  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  wash  the 
hands  at  meals ;  a  custom  still  preserved  in  some  of  our  colleges,  and  also  in 
many  of  the  public  halls  within  the  city  of  London. 

Among  the  new  year's  gifls  presented  to  Queen  Mary  in  1556,  was  a  bottle 
€3^  roose  (rose)  water,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  (  NichoTs  Illustra" 
Uonsy  note  by  T.  G.  C^ ;  and,  in  1570,  we  find  among  the  items  in  the  account 
of  a  dinner  of  Lord  Leycester,  when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  3  oz.  of  rose-water. 

In  an  account  of  a  grant  by  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  (18  Queen 
Elizabeth,  20th  March,  1576,)  to  Christopher  (afterwards  Sir  Christopher) 
Hatton,  of  great   part  of  Ely  House,  Holbom,  for  twenty-one  years,  the 
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tenant  coTenants  to  pay,  on  MidsummerKlay,  a  red  rose  for  the  gate^iouae 
and  garden ;  and  for  the  ground  (fourteen  acres),  ten  loads  of  bay,  and  \0L 
per  annum ;  the  bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  successors  free  access  througb 
the  gate-house,  for  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering  twenty  bushels  of 
roses  yearly.  (MaJcolni's  London,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  231 — 237.)  On  this  grant. 
Sir  Thomas  6.  CuUum  observes,  that  this  deed  a£fbrds  us  a  pleasing  instance 
of  relaxation  of  feudal  t3rranny ;  the  old  manorial  lords  generally  clogging 
Uieir  grants  of  land  with  oppressive  services.  In  the  same  light  we  should 
consider  the  jocular  tenures  by  which  several  manors,  or  parcels  of  land,  were 
formerly  holden.  (CuUunCt  Hawstead,  2d  edit.  p.  1 18.)  In  1597,  we  find  Gerard 
speaking  of  the  damask  rose,  or  rose  of  Damascus,  and  the  cinnamon  rose,  as 
common  in  English  gardens.  Hakluyt  says  that  the  rose  of  Damascus  was 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Linaker,  physician  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  wrote  in  1645, says,"  We  havered  roses  from 
France<*'  In  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  keeper  of  the  robes  and  jewels  at 
Whitehall,  amongst  a  variety  of  other  offices,  had  separate  salaries  allowed 
him,  "  for  fire  to  air  the  hot-houses,  40«.  by  the  year;  '*  and  "  for  digging  and 
setting  of  roses  in  the  Spring  Gardens,  40s,  by  the  year."  (History  of  ike  First 
Fourteen  Years  of  King  James.  T.  G.  C.)  As,  during  the  middle  ages,  rosea 
were  in  use  in  the  festivals  of  the  church  throu^out  Europe,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  would  be  generally  introduced  mto  the  gardens  of  the 
priories  and  other  religious  establishments.  The  moss  rose  was  brought  to 
England  from  Holland  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Very  little  faith  ia 
to  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  jpersons  ignorant  of  gardening  and  botany,  as 
to  the  date  of  the  introduction  ot  particular  plants;  as  a  proof  of  which  may 
be  given  the  remarkable  fiict,  that  Madame  de  GenUs,  when  she  was  in  Eng- 
land, saw  the  moss  rose  for  the  first  time  in  her  life ;  and,  when  she  returned, 
took  a  plant  with  her  to  Paris,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  France;  though 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  ori^nated  in  Provence.  The  musk  rose,  Hakluyt  tells 
us,  in  1592,  was  first  obtained  from  Italy ;  and  it  also  was  common  in  the  time 
of  Gerard.  The  single  yellow  rose  wai  known  to  Gerard,  but  not  the  double, 
which,  Parkinson  informs  us,  as  noticed  p.  757.,  was  brought  to  England 
firom  S\Tia  before  1629.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  roses,  the  China  rose 
{R.  fndica),  was  first  introduced  in  1789 ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  roses,  by  the  innumerable  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  between  it,  the  deep  red  China  rose  {R,  semperfldrens),  intro- 
duced the  same  year,  and  the  European  roses. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  great  use  of  the  cultivated  rose,  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  grown,  is  as  a  florilerous  shrub ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  cultivated 
for  the  uses  to  which  its  flowers  are  applied  in  medicine  and  domestic 
economy  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Asia.  In  Syria,  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial ;  and, 
indeed,  the  aboriginal  name  of  that  country,  Suristan,  is  said  to  signify  the 
Land.of  Roses.  The  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  those  of  Cashmere,  of 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  of  Fayoum  in  Upper  Egypt,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  cultivated  for  makmg  the  attar,  or  essence,  of  roses  firom  their 
flowers.  In  France,  the  rose  de  Provins  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Mame, 
about  60  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  and  also  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  near 
Paris,  for  products  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  towns,  and  in  many  private  gardens,  the 
flowers  are  gathered  for  making  rose-water,  or  drying  as  perfumes.  The 
various  preparations  from  the  flowers  are,  the  dried  petals,  rose-water,  vinegar 
of  roses,  spirit  of  roses,  conserve  of  roses,  honey  of  roses,  oil  of  roses,  and 
attar,  otto,  butter,  or  essence,  of  roses.  After  making  some  general  remarks, 
we  shall  notice  the  mode  of  preparing  each  of  these  articles. 

The  kind  of  rose  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes,  in  Syria,  is  generally 
said  to  be  the  damask,  or  Damascus,  species;  but,  according  to  Langlea 
(Reckerches  surla  Decouverte  de  la  Rose,  Sec),  it  is  the  musk  rose  from  which 
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the  esaence  known  as  attar  is  procured.  Thig  rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
not  so  double  as  those  of  manjr  others,  also  flowers  later  than  most  of  die 
sorts.  According  to  Desfontaines  and  Langles,  it  is  cultivated  exteamvely 
near  Tunis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  African  cities  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Fayoum  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  also  in  Persia  and  inlndia. 
The  hundred-leaved  rose  is  the  variety  most  commonly  grown,  both  in  France 
and  England,  for  its  petals.  The  rose  de  Provins,  however,  is  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  on  account,  according  to  Bosc,  of  its 
tonic  and  astringent  properties,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
most  other  roses,  which  are  all  more  or  less  laxative  or  purgative.  According 
to  an  analysis  of  the  petals  of  the  rose  de  Provins  (R,  galliot),  as  grown  in  the 
extensive  plantations  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  they  are  found  to  comain  a  cer- 
tain gallic  acid  and  tannin,  which  accounts  for  their  medical  properties.  The 
petals  of  this  rose  are  also  the  only  ones  that  increase  in  fragrance  in  drying ; 
all  the  other  sorts  being  much  less  fragrant  when  dry,  than  when  in  a 
recent  state. 

The  petals  of  roses  ought  always  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  flower  is 
fully  expanded ;  and  the  gathering  should  never  be  deferred  till  it  has  began  to 
lade ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  petals  are  not  only  discoloured,  but 
weakened  in  their  medical  properties.  They  should  be  immediately  separated 
from  the  calyx,  and  the  claws  of  the  petals  pinched  off;  they  are  then  dried 
in  the  shade,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  or  by  a  stove  m  a  room,  if  the 
season  is  humid ;  care  being  taken,  in  either  case,  not  to  spread  them  on  the 
ground,  but  on  a  platfonn  raised  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  it. 

The  drving  should  be  conducted  expeditiously ;  because  it  has  been  found 
that  slowly  dried  petals  do  not  exhale  nearly  so  much  odour  as  those  which 
have  been  dried  quickly ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  hay,  sweet  herbs,  and 
odoriferous  vegetables  generally.  After  the  petals  are  <hied,  they  are  freed 
from  any  sand,  dust,  or  eggs  of  insects,  which  may  adhere  to  them,  by  shaking 
them,  and  rubbing  them  gently  in  a  fine  sieve.  After  this,  the  petals  ai«  put 
into  close  vessels,  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  dry 
airy  situation.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  free  the  rose  petals  entirely  from 
the  eggs  of  insects,  they  are  taken  out  of  these  vessels  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  placed  in  sieves,  rubbed,  cleaned,  and  replaced.  Parmentier  states  that 
the  petals  of  red  roses  keep  longer  than  those  of  white  ones.  At  one  time, 
the  dried  petals  of  the  roses  of  Provins  were  so  celebrated,  that,  according  to 
Pomel  (^Histoire  des  Drogues),  they  were  sent  as  far  as  India ;  and  M.  Opois, 
apothecary  of  Provins,  who  has  written  a  dissertation  upon  the  roses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  affirms  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
a  superior  mode  of  cultivation,  the  roses  of  l^ovins  are  move  fragrant  when 
dry,  and  better  adapted  for  medicinal  purposes,  than  any  others  whatever. 
Desfontaines  asserts  that  apothecaries  employ  both  pale  and  red  roses ;  and 
that  the  petals  of  the  Provins,  of  the  hundred-leaved  damask,  and  of  the  com- 
mon damask,  are  used  by  them  indifferently. 

Rote-waler  is  distilled  from  the  petals  of  pale  roses,  in  preference  to  deep 
red  ones,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and,  in  France,  those  of  the 
musk  rose  are  preferred  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  product  of  the 
rose  was  known  to  the  Ghreeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  to  Avicenna, 
among  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  d80.  It  is  more  or  less  in  use,  in  every  civilised 
country,  for  the  toilette,  and  on  occasions  of  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies. It  is  still  used  at  the  feasts  of  the  corporate  bodies'  of  the  city  of 
London.  Medicinally,  it  is  applied  to  sore  eyes,  either  alone,  or  with  Gou- 
lard's extract,  or  other  medicines. 

Vinegar  of  Rotes  is  made  by  simply  infusing  dried  rose  petals  in  the  best 
distilled  vinegar.  It  is  chiefly  used  on  the  Continent,  for  curing  h^achs 
produced  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  For  this  pur- 
pose, cloths,  or  linen  rags,  moistened  with  the  vinegar,  are  applied  to  the 
bead,  and  left  there  till  they  are  dried  bjr  evaporation. 

Spirii  of  Roses  is  procured  by  distilling  rose  petals  in  sand  heat,  with  a 
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smidl  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  produces  a  very  fragrBot  spirpt,  which, 
mixed  with  sugar,  makes  the  liqueur  kiiown  in  France  by  the^name  of  rhvile 
de  rose;  it  also  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  liqueur  called /Mii/bi^  amour. 

Conserve  of  Roses  is  prepared  by  bruising  in  a  mortar  the  petals  with  their 
weight  oi  sugar,  till  the  whole  forms  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the  earlier 
ages,  when,  according  to  Rosembourg,  in  his  History  of  ike  Rose  (published  in 
1631),  the  rose  was  a  specific  against  every  disease,  this  conserve  was  tbou^t 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  cold.  It  was  much  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  is  still  employed  in  the  composition  of  electuaries,  and  many  other 
medicines. 

Honey  of  Roses  is  made  by  beating  up  fresh  rose  leaves  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  boihng  water  ;  and,  after  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the  pure  liquor  with 
honey.  This  was  formerly  much  in  use  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  for  sore 
throats. 

Oil  of  Roses  is  obtained  by  bruising  fresh  rose  petals,  mixing  them  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving  them  in  a  sand  heat  for  two  days. 
If  the  red  rose  de  Provins  be  used,  the  oS  is  said  to  imbibe  no  odour ;  but,  if 
the  petals  of  pale  roses  be  employed,  it  becomes  perfumed.  This  preparation 
was  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  Pliny  says  that,  according  to  Homer,  roses 
were  macerated  for  their  oil  in  the  time  of  the  Trojans.  The  oil  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  hair,  and  is  generally  sold  in  perfumers'  shops,  both  in  France 
and  En^and,  under  the  name  of  Phuile  antique  de  rose. 

Essence^  Attar,  Otto,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Butter,  of  Roses,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  different  preparations  from  thb  flower ;  and  forms 
an  object  of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  Syria,  in  Persia,  in  India, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  In  Eng^nd,  it  is  usually  called  otto  of 
roses,  a  corruption  of  the  word  attar,  which,  in  Arabic,  signifies  perfume. 
Thos  essence  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  only  becomes  liquid  in  the 
very  warmest  weather.  It  is  preserved  in  small  fladts,  and  is  so  powerful, 
that  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a  pin  will  brin^  away  enough  to  scent  a 
pocket-handkerchief  for  two  or  three  days.  The  discovery  of  the  essence  of 
roses  dates  firom  the  year  1612,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  Great  Mogul,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  p.  785.  The 
essence  is  sdll  procured  almost  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  when 
first  discovered ;  viz.  by  collecting  the  drops  of  oil  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  vessels  filled  with  rose  water,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  and  then 
coneeaiing  it  by  cold. 

Koses  give  more  or  less  of  this  oil  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  climate 
and  soil  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  The  musk  rose  is  considered  the 
best,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  Cashmere  the  most  favourable ;  the  otto  of 
roses  procured  from  Persia  is  next  in  estimation  to  that  of  Cashmere ;  and  that 
of  Syria,  and  that  of  the  Barbary  states,  are  considered  to  be  of  very  inferior 

rity.  The  manner  of  making  the  otto  of  roses  in  Cashmere  is  given  by 
Donald  Monro,  in  the  TVansacHons  of  the  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i. 
p.  12.,  published  in  1790.  The  petals  of  the  roses  are  put  into  a  wooden 
vessel  along  with  pure  water,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  oily  particles,  being  disengaged  by  the  heat,  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  whence  they  are  sucked  up,  from  time  to  time,  by  applying  to 
them  some  very  fine  dry  cotton  wool.  From  this  wool  the  oil  is  pressed  into 
little  bottles,  which  are  immediately  afterwards  sealed  hermetically.  The 
quantity  of  essence  obtained  from  100  lb.  of  rose  petals  scarcely  amounts  to 
half  a  drachm. 

A  wretched  SubttUute  for  Otto  of  Roses  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  apothe- 
caries of  Paris :  the  petals  of  i2dsa  damascena.  No.  35.  p.  759.,  are  boiled  in  a 
large  caldron  of  water  along  with  as  much  hog's  lard  as  will  cover  its  surface 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  grease.  The  oil  of  the  rose  petals,  on  separating  from 
them  by  boiling,  unites  with  this  grease,  from  whicn  it  is  again  separated  by 
spirits  of  wine. 

A  Conserve  of  Roses  was  formerly  made  of  the  hips,  or  fruit,  when  ripe  and 
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mellowed  by  the  frost :  this  was  done  by  removing  the  seeds  and  chaffy  bristles 
which  line  the  inside  of  the  hip,  and  afterwards  beating  the  pulpy  matter  up  in 
a  mortar  with  sugar.  The  mossy  protuberance  frequently  seen  on  the  wild 
rose  and  the  sweet  briar  was  also  formerly  used  in  medicine ;  but  it  is  now 
neglected.  It  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  C^nips  rosae,  and  other 
kindred  species  of  insects  ,*  and,  among  druggists,  was  known  by  the  Arabic 
name  of  bedeguar^ 

For  cuUnary  and  confectionery  Purpotety  ros&-water  is  in  much  demand. 
Very  good  tarts  are  also  made,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  conserve  of  the  hips, 
as  well  as  of  the  conserve  of  the  petals ;  and  rose-buds  are  preserved  in  sugar, 
and  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  apple-bearing  rose  (i26sa  villdsa  pomifera) 
produces  the  largest  fruit  of  all,  and  is  the  best  adapted  for  preserving ;  but 
R,  systyla  and  R,  arv6nsis  are  said  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods  (Lin.  Tram,)  to 
produce  fruit,  which,  though  of  a  smaller  size,  is  of  a  higher  flavour  than  that 
of  any  other  species.  {HoH.  St>c.  Cat.  of  Frtdis,  edit.  1826,  p.  195.)  The 
employment  of  the  rose  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  green  leaves  of  the  sweet  briar  are  sometimes,  on  the 
Continent,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  communicate  to  it  a  fragrance ;  and 
they  are  commonly  used,  in  England,  to  put  into  cowslip  wine,  to  give  it  a 
flavour.  Tea  has  been  also  made  of  these  leaves ;  and  those  of  all  the  sorts, 
as  well  as  the  young  tender  shoots,  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  pomts  of  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  sweet  briar,  deprived  of  their 
bark  and  leaves,  and  cut  into  short  lengths,  are  sometimes  candied  like  the 
blanched  leaf-stalks  of  angelica  and  finocchio. 

The  Wood  of  the  Rote  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  fine  grain ;  and,  if 
it  could  be  procured  of  sufficient  dimensions,  it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
box,  in  making  mathematical  instruments. 

Hedges  are  formed  both  of  the  wild  and  of  the  cultivated  rose;  but  thev 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  enclosure,  from  their 
rambling  habit  of  growth,  the  large  space  they  occupy  when  unpruned,  and 
their  liability  to  become  naked  below  when  cut  in  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
occupy  only  the  space  allowed  to  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  For  garden  hedges, 
however,  many  of  the  varieties  are  eligible,  and  more  especially  the  &sti- 
giate-growing  kinds;  such  as  the  i?6sa  indica,  which,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  rorms  a  very  handsome  evergreen  hedge,  flowering  nearly  all  the 
year. 

Undergrowths  of  Roses.  Many  of  the  climbing  and  trailing  sorts,  and  par- 
ticularly the  evergreen  varieties  of  these,  are  well  adapted,  as  Mr.  Rivers  has 
observed  (p. 781.),  for  undergrowths  in  open  woods;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
timber  trees  should  not  be  so  close  as  to  touch  each  other  with  their  branches, 
and,  consequently,  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  roses. 
These,  also,  should  be  allowed,  in  some  places,  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  where  they  will  flower  profusely,  and,  in  a  few  years,  hang 
down;  occasionally  forming  festoons  from  one  tree  to  another  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  different  varieties  of  Rosa 
arvensis,  especially  the  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  roses,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  We  have  seen  fine  examples  of  the  effect  of 
climbing  roses,  produced  in  some  neglected  parts  of  the  woods  at  Eastwell 
Park,  Fains  Hill,  Claremont,  and  more  particularly  at  Pepperharrow.  At 
Spring  Grove,  the  iate  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  a  Siberian  variety  of  the  i2dsa 
arvenbis,  which  produced  a  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  effect  on  a  group  of 
tall  trees  near  the  house.  Mr.  Beckford  of  Fonthili  formed,  about  1804, 
in  his  woods,  several  acres  of  undergrowths  of  roses  of  the  very  choicest 
kinds ;  and  the  effect  was  extraordinary  (though  it  could  not  be  called  appro- 
priate), while  care  was  bestowed  upon  them ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  place 
quitted  by  Mr.  Beckford,  in  1826,  and  the  plantation  n^lected,  than  they 
began  to  be  choked  up  by  brambles,  and  other  plants  sown  by  the  birds,  and 
to  die  off,  till,  when  we  visited  the  scene  in  1833,  we  could  not  observe  a 
single  rose  remaining.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  zi.  p.  441.) 
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When  verdant  Scuiplure  or  ArchUecture  ia  to  be  employed  in  gardens,  there 
are  yery  few  plants  that  will  so  soon  cover  frame  work  as  Vie  evergreen 
climbing  roses ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  ivy  of  produdns  fine 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits  that  attract  singing  birds;  and  over 
other  rapid-growing  climbers,  such  as  the  Ampel6psis  ^sderacea,  in  addition 
to  these  advantages,  that  of  being  green  all  the  year. 

PoeHceU^  myihologicaly  historical,  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  rose  has 
been  a  favounte  subject  with  the  poets  of  all  countries,  in  all  ages;  and  a 
tolerably  large  volume  might  be  formed,  if  all  the  poems  written  on  it  were 
collected,  as  there  has,  pcarhaps,  never  yet  existed  a  poet  of  any  eminence, 
who  has  not  sung  its  praises.  In  mythological  allusions  it  is  equally  rich. 
It  was  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  Aurora,  as  an  emblem  of  youth,  from  its 
freshness  and  revivmg  fragrance;  to  Venus,  as  an  emblem  of  love  and  beauty, 
from  the  elegance  of  its  flowers ;  and  to  Cupid,  as  an  emblem  of  fugacity  and 
danger,  from  the  fleeting  nature  of  its  charms,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  its 
thorns.  It  was  given  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  as  a  bribe, 
to  prevent  him  from  betraying  the  amours  of  Venus ;  and  was  hence  adopted 
as  the  emblem  of  silence.  The  rose  was,  for  this  reason,  frequently  sculp- 
tured on  the  ceilings  of  drinking  and  feasting  rooms,  as  a  warning  to  the 
cuests,  that  what  was  said  in  moments  of  conviviality  should  not  be  repeated ; 
from  which  what  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret  was  said  to  be  told  **  under 
the  rose.*'  The  Greek  poets  say  that  tne  rose  was  originally  white,  but  that 
it  was  changed  to  red,  according  to  some,  from  the  blood  of  Venus,  who 
lacerated  her  feet  with  its  thorns  when  rushing  to  the  aid  of  Adonis ;  and, 
according  to  others,  from  the  blood  of  Adonis  himself.  The  fragrance  of 
the  rose  is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  derived  from  a  cup  of  nectar  thrown  over 
it  by  Cupid ;  and  its  thorns  to  be  the  stings  of  the  bees  with  which  the  arc 
of  his  bow  was  strung.  Anacreon  makes  the  birth  of  the  rose  coeval  with 
those  of  Venus  and  Minerva :  — 

*'  Then,  then,  in  ■trange  ereotAil  hour. 
The  emrth  produced  an  intent  flower,  .  ^ 

Which  sprang  with  blushing  tinctures  dicst. 
And  wanton'd  o'er  its  parent  breast 
The  gods  beheld  this  brillUnt  birth. 
And  nail'd  the  Rose — the  boon  of  earth.  '*  Moosx's  Anaereom. 

Another  fable  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  rose  is,  that  Flora,  having  found 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  her  fiivourite  nymphs,  whose  beauty  could  only  be 
equalled  by  her  virtue,  implored  the  assistance  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  aid  her  in  changing  it  into  a  flower  which  all  others  should  acknowledge 
to  be  their  queen.  Apollo  lent  the  vivifying  power  of  his  beams,  Bacchus 
bathed  it  in  nectar,  Vertumnus  gave  its  perfume,  Pomona  its  fruit,  and  Flora 
herself  its  diadem  of  flowers.  Other  mythological  writers  relate  that  the 
beautiful  Rhodante,  Queen  of  Corinth,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  her 
lovers,  attempted  to  seclude  herself  in  the  temple  of  Diana ;  but,  being  forced 
by  the  clamour  of  the  people  from  her  sanctuairy,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
her  into  a  rose ;  which  still  bears  the  blushes  that  dyed  her  cheeks  when 
forced  to  expose  herself  to  public  gaze,  and  under  which  form  she  is  still 
universally  admired.  A  beetle  is  often  represented,  on  antique  gems,  as 
expiring  surrounded  by  roses ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of  a 
man  enervated  by  luxury ;  the  beetle  being  said  to  have  such  an  antipathy  to 
roses,  that  the  smell  of  them  will  cause  its  death. 

7%f  Romans  were  very  fond  of  roses,  pliny  tells  us  that  they  garnished 
their  dishes  with  these  flowers  ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  (p.  785.)  to  their 
custom  of  wearing  garlands  of  them  at  their  feasts.  Cleopatra  received  Antony, 
at  one  of  her  baiiquets,in  an  apartment  covered  with  rose  leaves  to  a  consider- 
able depth ;  and  Antony  himself,  when  dying,  begged  to  have  roses  scattered 
on  his  tomb.  The  Roman  generals,  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  vic- 
tory, were  permitted  to  have  roses  sculptured  on  their  shields.  Rose-water 
was  the  favourite  perfume  of  the  Roman  ladies ;  and  the  most  luxurious  ej^etf' 
used  it  in  their  baths.  >^^^^?v 
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In  the  East,  the  rose  has  always  been  a  favoiaite  with  the  poets.  They 
represent  the  nightbgaie  as  sighing  for  its  love ;  and  many  biE»ut^  verses 
are  derived  from  this  (able.  **  In  a  curious  fragment  by  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet  Attar,  entitled  BMtd  Nameh^  The  Book  of  the  Nightingale,  all 
the  birds  appear  before  Solomon,  and  charge  the  nightingale  wilh  disturbing 
their  rest,  by  the  broken  and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth  all  the 
night  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  ana  intoxication.    The  nightingale  is  summoned, 

Questioned,  and  acquitted  by  the  wise  kin^;  because  the  bird  assures  him, 
lat  his  vehement  love  for  the  rose  drives  him  to  distraction,  and  causes  him 
to  break  forth  into  those  passionate  and  touching  complaints  which  are  laid 
to  his  charge."  (Tke  Language  of  Flowers,  p.  1 16.)  The  Persians  also  assert 
that  **  the  nightingale,  in  spring,  flutters  around  the  rose  bushes,  utteriaff 
incessant  complaints,  till,  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  drops  stupified 
on  the  ground.'*  (Ilnd,)  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  133.,  men- 
tions that  Sir  John  Malcolm  told  him  that,  when  in  Persia,  he  had  once 
breakfasted  on  an  immense  heap,  or  rather  mount,  of  roses,  wMch  the  Per- 
sians had  raised  in  honour  of  him. 

The  Turks  believe  that  roses  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet  c 
for  which  reason,  they  never  tread  upon  a  rose  leaf,  or  sufier  one  to  lie  on 
the  ground ;  they  also  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombstones  of  females  who  die 
unmarried.  There  are  many  legends  related  of  roses  in  the  East.  The  story 
of  the  learned  Zeb,  who  intimated  by  a  rose  leaf  that  be  might  be  received 
into  the  silent  academy  at  Amadan,  is  well  known.  The  vacant  place  for 
which  he  applied  having  been  fflled  up  before  his  arrival,  the  presiAent  inti- 
mated this  to  lum  bv  filling  a  glass  so  full  of  water,  that  a  single  additional 
drop  would  have  made  it  run  over ;  but  Zeb  contrived  to  place  the  petal  of 
a  rose  so  delicately  on  the  water  as  not  to  disturb  it  in  tne  least,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  ingenious  allusion  by  instant  admission  into  the  sodety. 
According  to  the  Hindoo  mythology.  Pagoda  6iri,  one  of  the  wives  of  Vish- 
nu, was  found  in  a  rose. 

The  Rose  was  also  celebrated  in  the  CathoUc  Church.  **  Marullus  tells  a  story 
of  a  holy  virgin,  named  Dorothea,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Caesarea,  under 
the  government  of  Fabricius,  and  who  converted  to  Christianity  a  scribe 
named  Theophilus,  by  sending  him  some  roses,  in  the  winter  time,  out  of 
Paradise.  A  ffolden  rose  was  considered  so  honourable  a  present,  that  none 
but  crowned  heads  were  thought  worthy  either  to  give  or  to  receive  it. 
Roses  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  consecrated  by  the  popes  on  Gk>od  Friday, 
and  given  to  such  potentates  as  it  was  their  particular  interest  or  wish  to 
load  with  favours  ;  the  flower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  the  mortality  of  the 
body,  and  the  gold  of  which  it  was  composed  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
(Lnidl,  Ros,  ifonog,,  pref.  xv.)  In  an  old  mosaic,  in  the  churoh  of  St. 
Susan,  at  Rome,  Charlemagne  is  represented  kneeline,  and  receiving  from  St. 
Peter  a  standard  covered  with  roses.  The  custom  of  blessing  the  rose  is  still 
preserved  in  Rome,  and  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  is  performed  is  called 
Dombttca  in  RosA,  The  rose  was  always  considered  as  a  mystical  emblem  by 
the  Catholic  church ;  and,  as  Scblegel  observes,  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  all  the  ornaments  of  Gothic  churches,  in  combination  with  the  cross.  The 
seal  of  Luther  was  a  rose.  In  530,  St.  M^dard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  instituted 
a  festival  at  Salency,  his  birthplace,  for  adjudging  annual! v  the  prize  of  a 
crown  of  roses  to  the  girl  who  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  her  competitors 
to  be  the  most  amiable,  modest,  ^d  dutiful  in  the  village ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  crowning  his  own  sister  as  the  first  rose  queen.  This  custom  was 
continued  to  the  time  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  her 
Theatre  d^E'ducation,  has  written  a  beautiful  little  drama,  entitled  La  Rotiere 
de  Salency,  on  the  subject.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  knights  at  a  tournament 
wore  a  rose  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  as  an  emblem  that  gentleness 
should  accompany  courage,  and  that  beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour.  About 
this  period,  the  rose  was  considered  so  precious  in  France,  that,  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  none  but  the  rich  and  powerful  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
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it ;  but  in  later  times  we  find  it  mentioned  among  the  aodent  rights  of  ma- 
Bora,  that  l^eir  ownen  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tas^  or  tribute,  on  their 
tenants,  of  so  many  bushels  of  roses,  which  were  used,  not  only  for  makinff 
rose-water,  but  for  covering  the  tables  with,  instead  of  napidns.  The  French 
parliament  had  formerly  a  day  of  ceremony,  called  Baillee  de  Roses,  because 
great  quantities  €)£  roses  were  then  distributed.  Shakspeare,  who,  no  doubt, 
lollowed  some  old  legend  or  chronicle,  derives  the  assumption  of  the  red  and 
tke  white  roses,  by  the  rival  houses  of  York  aad  Lancaster,  from  a  quarrel  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  between  Richard  PlantMenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  the  partisan  of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Finding  that  their 
voices  were  getting  too  loud,  Plantagenet  proposes  that  they  shall 

*<  In  dumb  lignillcanoe  proclaim  their  tboughu  ;** 
adding, — 

"  Lat  Mm  who  li  a  tru«.bora  gMtteman, 
And.itandi  upon  tiie  honour  of  hi*  birth. 
If  he  fuppotet  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
Vnm  off  tbli  briar  pkick  a  while  rote  with  me.** 

To  which  Somerset  replies, — 

"  Let  him  who  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  midntaln  the  part/  of  the  troDi, 
Ruck  a  red  roie  tea  off  toi«  thorn  with  ne** 

Their  respective  foHowers  gathered  the  difTerent  coloured  roses ;  and  hence, 
tradition  says,  these  flowers  were  adopted  as  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  during  the  civil  wars  which  afterwards  desolated  the  country 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  i26sa  41ba  is  said  to  have  been  the  one 
chosen  as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York,  and  the  i26sa  g4Ilica  as  that  of 
Lancaster.  The  iTork  and  Lancaster  rose,  which,  when  it  comes  true,  has 
onehalf  of  the  flower  red,  and  the  other  half  white,  was  named  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VILof  Lan- 
caster with  Elizabeth  of  York.  It  has  b^n  observec^  that  the  roses  on  seals, 
&c.,  always  appear  very  double,  and  as  if  copied  from  the  form  of  R.  centi- 
f51ia ;  also,  that  the  shoe  ornament  called  a  rosette  has  for  its  type  a  simflar 
kind  of  rose.  The  roses  used  in  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  are 
comparatively  flat,  with  large  open  petals,  like  the  E.  g&Ilica. 

Soil  and  Situation,  The  common  wild  roses  will  ^ow  in  very  poor  soil, 
prorided  it  be  dry;  but  all  the  cultivated  sorts  require  a  soil  naturally  li^t 
and  free,  and  more  or  less  enriched.  The  situation  should  be  open  and  airy, 
exposed  to  the  east,  or,  in  warm  situations,  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  the 
south ;  because  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  accelerates  too  rapidly  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  also  diminishes  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  the 
petals.  A  rose-garden,  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  may 
have  a  useful  degree  of  shade  given  to  it  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  standard 
roses  of  not  less  than  8  ft.  or  10ft.  in  height;  or  by  the  introduction  of 
frames  of  wood  or  wire,  in  the  forms  of  obelisks,  gnomons,  crosses,  columns 
surmounted  by  globes,  or  cones,  on  which  climbing  roses  may  be  trained. 
These,  would  produce  no  bad  effect  by  their  drip,  and  yet,  bv  their  riiadow, 
which  would  vary  with  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  would  aflbrd  a  salu- 
tary protection  to  the  dwarf  roses  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  thus 
effect,  in  some  degree,  the  same  object  as  a  cool  situation  and  exposure.  The 
rose  is  one  of  those  plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
where  the  prevailing  fuel  is  pit-coal;  hence  the  roses  grown  withm  a  circle 
of  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis  are  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  grown  at 
double  that  distance :  for  example,  at  Sawbrid^eworth  m  Hertfordshire,  in 
the  rose  nurseries  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Brenchley  m  Kent,  and  in  those  of  Mr. 
Woods  at  Maresfield  in  Sussex,  and  of  Mr.  Donald  at  Woking.  The  in« 
fluence  of  the  smoke  of  London  on  the  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
every  year  extending  its  circle ;  and  roses  which  grow  and  flower  very  well  in 
gardens,  in  situations  where  building  is  only  commencing,  gradually  lose  their 
vigour  as  the  number  of  houses  surroundmg  them  is  increased.  The  first 
eBkd  of  the  smoke  is  to  prevent  the  flower  buds  from  opening  freely,  and  the 
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next  to  diminish  thdr  number :  the  leaves  then  gradually  become  smaUer, 
and  the  length  of  the  shoots  less ;  after  which  the  plant  weakens  by  degrees, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  if  a  standard,  it  dies  altogether,  or,  if  a  dwarf,  barely  exists, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers. 

Situation  in  Garden  Scenery.  In  country  residences,  roses  are  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  margins  of  slmibberies  along  with  other  flowerine  shrubs :  but, 
considering  the  culture  they  require^  it  is  impossible  they  can  thrive  in  such  a 
situation  ;  and,  even  if  they  did  thrive,  the  kind  of  beauty  which  they  would 
produce  would  be  of  a  character  so  different  from  that  of  a  general  shrubbery, 
as,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  reasonable  taste,  to  require  their  exclusion 
from  it  The  only  roses  fit  to  be  olanted  in  a  shrubbery  are  the  single  kinds, 
in  thdr  wild  state.  Roses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or  trees,  that  are 
far  removed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  valued  for  something  produced  by 
art,  either  in  their  flowers,  fruit,  bark,  or  leaves,  should  be  grown  in  situ- 
ations where  the  art  which  produced  the  artificial  effect  can  be  employed* 
Hence  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  grown  in  orchards,  in 
kitchen-gardens,  or  in  some  place  by  themselves,  so  as  to  admit  of  properly 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  managing  the  plants.  Roses,  and  all  double-flowering 
shrubs,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  grown  by  themselves ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple win  apply  to  shrubs  having  any  peculiarity  in  their  foliage,  and  even 
in  their  mode  of  growth.  The  continuation  of  the  peculiarity  may  not  always 
require  a  rich  soil;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  soil  and  situation  of  a  peculiar  nature :  but  that  pe- 
culianty  of  soil  it  is  as  much  the  object  of  art  to  imitate,  as  it  is  to  form 
the  rich  soil,  and  favourable  situation,  which  produce  large  or  double 
flowers,  or  large  and  succulent  fruit.  Hence,  to  cultivate  roses  properly, 
they  must  be  grown  either  in  groups  by  themselves  on  a  lawn,  or  in  a 
flower-garden;  or  be  connected  into  a  system  of  groups,  or  beds,  in  a 
rosarium,  or  rose-garden. 

Rosarium,  or  Rosetum,  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  collection  of 
roses,  the  best  eflect  will  be  produced  by  devoting  a  group  to  each  section ; 
such  as  one  to  moss  roses,  another  to  Noisettes,  a  third  to  Scotch  roses, 
&c.  These  groups  ought  generally  to  be  planted  with  dwarfs  rather  than 
standards;  because  the  former  are  more  conveniently  looked  upon  by  the 
spectator :  but  a  handsome  standard  may,  frequently,  occupy  the  centre  of 
each  group,  if  it  is  a  circle  or  a  square ;  and  two  or  three  in  a  Ime,  or  radiating 
from  a  point,  if  it  is  of  a  long  or  an  irregular  form.  Sometimes  a  group  may 
be  surrounded  bv  a  row  of  standards,  which,  in  that  case,  should  have  clear 
stems,  not  less  than  7  ft.  high,  through  which  the  dwarf  roses  may  be  seen  by 
persons  walking  round  the  group.  Standard  roses,  in  general,  have  the  best 
eflect  when  formed  into  an  avenue  along  the  margin  of  a  walk ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  are  very  suitable  for  common  flower-gardens,  where  the  groups, 
instead  of  being  planted  with  dwarf  roses,  are  filled  with  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sizes  of  the  different  groups  in  a  rosarium  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  varieties  belonging  to  the  section  to  be  planted  in  each.  For 
these  purposes,  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Rivers  may  be  taken  as  a  basis ;  and,  as 
it  contains  seventeen  groups,  exclusive  of  the  climbers,  these  may  be  represented 
by  seventeen  circles  of  different  diameters,  or  by  seventeen  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, or  clusters  of  irregular-shaped  figures,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other  in  regard  to  superficial  contents.  For  each  kind  of  rose  to  be 
planted  in  the  group,  a  square  yard  ought  to  be  allowed  if  a  dwarf,  and  more 
if  a  standard ;  because,  to  admit  of  roses  being  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  every  plant,  whether  a  standard  or  a  dwarf,  ought  to  be  free  on 
every  side.  Fig,  525.  is  a  design  for  a  rosarium  by  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  well 
known  for  his  elegant  designs  in  our  Encyclop<Bdut  of  Cottage  Architecture, 
and  our  ArckUecturial  Magazine.  The  groups  in  this  design  are  calculated  to 
contain  the  entire  collection  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbers,  which,  we  think,  have  a  better  effect  planted  in  an  open  arcade, 
or  in  a  row  of  columns  or  obelisks,  tlian  crowded  together  in  one  group. 
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ThU  dedgn,  which  Is  to  a  aeale  of  40  ft.  to  1  ia,  U 
collection,  one  plant  of  a  lOft ;  or  two  of  those  which 
China  rosea,  and  tho  musk  rose.     The  dimbert  are 
of  four  iron  rodn  joined  by  horisontal  wires ;  two  sorts 

1.  Pro9ence,or  Cabbag€t 
Bo$es,  R.  centifblla, 
25  MM-ta.  Two  pyra- 
mids. 

52.  TUua  mdica  odor&ta^ 
or  Tea.f<  ented  China 
Roses,  21  AoriM.  Three 
pyramids. 

&  iiu^  Roses,  10  sorts. 
No  pyramid. 

i.  Bv&nd  China  Roses^ 
B9  sorts.  Three  py- 
ramids. 

5.  "ELbsa  alha^  and  its  va- 
rieties, ^  sortt.  One 
pyramid. 

6L  Seted  Roses  of  uncer- 
tain Origin,  25  sorts. 
One  pyramid.  ; 

7.  Noiiette Roses,G5toit». 
Three  [^'ramids. 


to  inchidA  th«  whoto  of  Mr.  Riren'fe 

small  in  sise,  or  tender,  as  the  miniature 

,    led  to  be  trained'against  pyramids  formed 

being  placed  at  opposite  angles  of  the  pyra. 

mid,  so  that  each  sort  may 

cover  two  rides.    Tlie  py- 

'  ■'  "'"'7^       the  side  s5*ic  bottom,'  and 
^  15  ft  high ;  and  they  should 

be    fixed     «- 

menu  riiing  at  least  6  in. 
above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  pyramids  are 
proposed  to  be  distributed 
through  the  beds  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  afford  a 
salutary  degree  of  shade  to 
the  dwarfs.  The  dwazfW 
may  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order ;  which  Is 
founded  on  the  principle 
of  adapting  the  number 
of  sorts  in  each  of  Mr. 
Rivers'*  groups,  to  the 
sizes  of  the  ditterentbeds. 


8.  Bdia  iitdiea,  or  China 

Rosest  70  sorts.  Three 
pyramids. 

9.  Scotch  Rout,  S7  sorts. 

One  pyramid. 

la  BdsA  gdlUea^  or  Pr<h 
eint,  or  French  Rotes, 
99  sorts.  Three  pyra- 
mids. 

IL  VIledeBombonRotetj. 
Rhta  (ndica  var.,  38 
sorts.    One  pyramid. 

18.  Damask  Rotet,  R.  da. 
masc^na,  19  sorts. 
No  pyramid. 

\Z.  Sweet  Briart,  17  sorts. 
One  pyramid. 

14.  Mfniature  Ckina 

Rotet,  16  sorts.  No 
pyramid. 


15.  Kbsabraciedtaandmi~ 
croph-pUa,  and  their 
varieties,  10  sorts.  No 
pyramid. 

1&  Perpetua/,  or  autum- 
nal, Roses,  5  sorts. 
Three  pyramids. 

17.  Moss  Roses,  24  sorts. 
Two  pyramids. 

In  all,  17  groups  of 
dwarfs,  and  27  pyramids 
for  climbers.  Two  sorts  of 
climbingroses  are  proposed 
to  be  planted  against  each 
pyramid  ;  which  will  thus 
include  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Rivers'*  collectioo, 
amounting  to  54  sorts. 
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When  a  rominai,  the  groufM  of  whkfa  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  one 
symroetrkftl  figure,  is  to  be  planted  solely  whn  dwarf  rosea,  the  walk 
which  surrounds  it  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  abore  its  level,  in 
order  that  the  spectator,  after  having  studied  the  grou|)s  in  detail,  may  be 
able  to  retire  to  toe  surrounding  terrace  walk,  and  get  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
whole.  This  principle,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  symmetrical  rosariums,  cis- 
tetams,  flower-gardens,  American  grounds,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  planted  with 
dwarfs.  Where  standards,  whether  roses  or  other  shrubs,  are  used ;  either  in 
groups  alone,  or  interspersed  with  the  dwarfs,  as  in  JSg.  525., ;  a  surrounding 
terrace  walk,  though  almost  always  desirable,  is  not  so  essential  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Where  a  rosarium  cannot  be  formed  in  one  compact  whole,  as  in  the 
design,  ;£?.  525.,  it  may  be  laid  out  on  each  side  of  a  leading  wiJk,  in  various 
ways.    The  walk  may  be  either  straight,  or  regularly  curved :  in  either  ease. 
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the  climbing  varieties  mav  be  used  to  form  a  sort  of  open  arcade,  to  separate 
each  section,  as  indicated  in  figt,  526.  and  527.    In  these  figures,  a  repre- 
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sonts  the  arcade ;  bb^  beds  for  the  dwarf  plants ;  and  c  c,  rows  of  standards 
beloDginff  to  that  section  planted  in  small  borders  exterior  to  the  walk.  By 
haying  the  portions  of  arcade  always  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
the  unity  of  effect  in  the  perspective,  to  a  person  walking  through  it,  will  be 
kept  up ;  while  the  bed,  or  beds,  devoted  to  each  section,  though  alwa3rs  of  the 
same  length,  mi^ht  be  regulated,  in  point  of  breadth,  so  as  alwa3rs  to  e;ive  the 
precise  supa^cial  contents  required.  By  surrounding  these  beds  with  a  row 
of  standards  of  the  same  kind  as  the  dwar6,  thfe  scene  would  be  shut  in ; 
and,  on  that  account,  its  efiect  would  be  stronger.  Instead  of  separating 
each  group  into  two  beds  to  make  room  for  the  central  walk,  as  in  ftg,  SflH^ 
they  might  be  united  in  one,  and  surrounded  by  a  walk,  as  in  fig,  5§6. ;  but, 
though  this  might  improve  the  view  of  a  straight  arcade  from  one  end,  we 
apprdiend  it  would  considerably  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  walking  through  it, 
by  the  regularly  repeated  interruptions  which  Uie  beds  would  prcNduce.  The 
piers  of  tne  aroule  ought  to  present  their  edges  to  the  walk ;  and  they  should 
not  rise  up  out  of  the  soil,  or  abruptly  from  the  gravel,  but  from  a  plinth  of 
stone  on  its  margin :  while  the  plants  ought  always  to  rise,  not  from  the  gravel 
or  the  turf,  but  from  a  dug  spot ;  because  no  improved  rose  will  thrive,  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  ground  which  is  not  frequently  stirred  and  manured. 

Areadet  of  Rotei.  When  roses  are  grown  in  arcades,  and  the  flowers  are  to 
be  seen  from  below,  the  arches  on  which  the  plants  are  trained  should  always 
be  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  freely  to  admit  the  light  between 
them ;  otherwise,  the  finest  roses  will  be  produced  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  arcade,  and  few  or  none  be  seen  from  the  inside;  the  plants  will,  also, 
soon  become  naked  below.  The  best  mode  for  erowing  the  plants,  and  dis- 
playing their  blossoms  to  a  spectator  on  the  wsIUl,  is  to  form  the  arches  of 
treUiswork,  about  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  width ; 
and  to  place  them  along  the  walk,  not  nearer 
than  6  f^  or  Sh.  apart,  as  indicated  in  fig. 
686.  Btddd,  The  reason  why  the  edge 
of  the  arch  of  trelliswork  is  placed  to  the 
walk,  and  not  its  side,  as  usual,  is,  the 
better  to  display  the  roses  on  each  face  of 
the  trelliswork  to  persons  passing  along  the 
walk.  The  height  of  the  summit  of  the  arches 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  distances  be- 
tween them ;  making  it  such,  that,  when  the 
spectator  is  standing  beneath  one  arch,  he 
may  see  the  summit  of  another  at  an  angle 
of  from  30**  to  40*=*.  When  diagonal  arches 
are  to  be  formed,  single  iron  rods  only  may 
be  employed,  both  for  the  cross  arches,  and 
those  which  are  placed  diagonally ;  but, 
though  this  forms  the  handsomest  arcade 
to  walk  under,  we  do  not  think  it  displays 
the  roses  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  broad  I 
arches  of  trelliswork  placed  edgewise,  which 
we  hove  just  mentioned ;  and  of  which  fig. 
688.  shows  the  elevation  and  the  ground  ' 
plan.  Where  the  flowers  are  to  be  seen  from 
without,  the  arcade  may  be  wholly  covered 
with  shoots;  but,  in  that  case,  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  formed  for  the  shade,  and  not  for  the  appearance  which 
the  flowers  are  to  produce  to  a  spectator  walking  through  it. 

EtpoHert  of  BotcM^  as  a  substitute  for  hedges  in  a  flower-garden,  may  be 
formed,  by  training  them  either  on  a  single  wire  fence  (fig.  629.,  of  which 
fif.  630.  is  the  groimd  plan),  or  on  a  double  fence,  composed  of  hoop-iron  and 
wire,  ia  the  manner  indicated  iti^.  631.  The  standards,  a  a,  are  of  hoop- 
iroo,  and  are  kept  together  at  top  by  the  rod  b,  which  passes  through  them ; 
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and  their  lower  ex- 
tremities are  nailed  to 
pieces  of  wood  (c), 
which,  when  the  fence 
is  put  up,  are  buried 
in  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted 
line  (f,  so  as  to  keep 
the  espalier  firmly  in 
its  place.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  each  portion 
(such  as  that  indicated 
in  the  figure)  of  the 
espalier,  and  equidis- 
tant firora  the  stand- 
ards of  hoop-iron,is  the 
standard  of  rod-iron 
(of  the  same  thickness 
as  that  used  for  the 
horizontal  rails),  e ;  to 
which  these  rails  are 
fastened  with  wire, 
merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them 
steady,  and  at  regular 
distances  ftx>m  each 
other.  The  espalier 
may  be  extended  to 
any  length,  by  insert- 
ing the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  rods  in 
cylinders  of  tinned 
iron,  as  indicated  at^ 
of  two  rods  which  are  to  be 


which  is  the  tin  cylinder,  while  g  g  are  the  ends 

inserted  in  it ;  or  they  may  be  joined  in  the  manner  of  hooks  and  eyes,  which 

is  the  strongest  mode, 
though  not  so  neat  as 
the  other.  The  iron 
rods  are  generally 
about  ^in.  in  dia^ 
meter,  and  16ft.  long. 
Espaliers  of  this  kind, 
being  broader  at  bot- 
tom than  at  top,  ad- 
mit of  the  rain  falling 
on  all  the  leaves  ftx>m 
the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
and,  whether  they  are 
covered  with  shrubs  or 
trees,  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  or  for 
their  fruit,  they  are 
alike  handsome  and 
advantageous.  Dif- 
ferent sorts  may  be 
grown  on  each  side  of 
the  espalier;  or  only 
one  sort  may  be  placed 
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in  the  centime;  half  its  shoots  being  trained  on  one  aide,  and  the  other  half  on 
die  other  side.  We  have  had  an  espalier  of  this  kind  at  Bayswater,  covered 
with  gooseberry  bushes,  since  1824.  It  has  been  twice  painted  with  gas  tar ; 
and  is  now,  1836,  nearly  as  strong  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  The  total 
expense  was  about  It.  6d.  for  a  foot  in  length. 

Climbing  Roset,  treated  as  Standards,  may  be  modified  into  various  forms. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  to  train  a  plant  to  a  pole,  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in 
height,  formed  of  a  young  larch  of  that  length,  the  side  branches  of  which 
have  been  cut  off  within  6  m.  of  tlie  stem.  Three  such  trees,  placed  t^ether 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  about  2  ft.  on  the  side  at  bottom,  and  terminating 
at  a  point  about  20  ft.  fi'om  the  ground,  produce  a  very  good  effect ;  and,  u 
desirable,  the  triangle  may  be  enlarged  at  tne  base,  or  the  base  may  be  formed 
into  a  square,  and  several  poles  used,  so  as  to  give  the  superstructure  the 
character  of  a  pyramid.  Where  there  is  no  parterre  rosarium,  the  climbing 
roses,  planted  against  such  pyramids,  would  form  a  very  ^d  substitute  for 
one.  Where  the  cUmbine  sorts  are  to  form  part  of  a  rosarium,  and  not  to  be 
planted  on  arcades  or  poles,  they  may  be  trained  to  three  iron  rods,  joined  by 
smaller  rods,  as  exhibited  in  Jig.  536. ;  or  they  may  be  trained  to  single  rods, 
terminating  in  cups,  parasols,  or  mandarin  hats,  as  may  be  recommended  for 
wistaria,  and  other  twining  plants,  and  as  exemplified  in  Jigs.  533,  534,  and 
535.     Fig,  536.  may  be  executed  in  a  very  economical  manner,  by  making 


1 


I  fTI  fti  ftj 


the  standards  of  hoop  iron,  which  would  be  kept  steady  by  the  small  iron 
rods  passed  horizontally  through  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  figure 
terminates  in  a  ball  and  spike ;  the  use  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent  birds  from 
perching  upon  the  ball,  and  dirtying  the  foliage  and  flowers  below.  Where 
a  collection  of  climbers  is  to  be  planted  in  a  rosarium,  or  as  a  rose  avenue 
in  a  flower-garden,  a  simple  and  permanent  support,  and  one,  at  the  same 
time,  economical  in  point  of  expense,  may  be  formed  by  single  larch  trees, 
with  the  stumps  of  the  branches  left  on ;  or  with  hoop  iron,  joined  by  wires, 
as  recommencled  above  as  a  mode  of  executing^.  536.  This  mode  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  where  the  ofagect  is  to  display  flowers  the  whole  height  of  the 
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standard ;  and  answers  best  for  those  climbers  which  take  their  origin  from  R, 
semperflorens  and  R.  indica ;  but  for  such  vigorous-grojnng  climbers  as  R,  sero- 
pervirens,  and  of  all  the  varieties  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  R,  arv^nsis,  single 
stems,  with  a  spreading  top,  will  have  the  best  effect ;  because,  in  these  kinds, 
the  beauty,  for  the  most  part,  consists  in  the  grace  of  the  pendulous  shoots, 
and  their  numerous  tufls  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

IVallt  covered  with  Rotes,  Roses  are  frequently  trained  against  walls;  and, 
where  a  collection  of  climbing  sorts  is  so  displayed,  a  very  good  mode  to  keqi 
each  sort  within  bounds,  and  to  afford  all  an  opportunity  of  equal  display,  is 
to  place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  space  devoted  to  it,  and  to  spread  two 
leading  shoots  horizontally  from  it  to  the  limits  of  the  space  allowed,  and 
afterwards  to  train  these 
shoots  perpendicularly  up- 
wards, as  in  Jig,  537.  The 
side  shoots  which  are  pro- 
duced by  these  boundary 
stems  are  partly  to  be  cut 
off,  and  partly  to  be  trained 
horizontally,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.  This  mode  of 
training  is  very  well  exem- 
plified in  the  Horticultural 
Societ};'8  Garden ;  but  the  collection  not  being  all  placed  together  in  r^lar 
series,  it  does  not  produce  so  much  effect  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

Covering  Rodcwork  with  Rotes.  Some  of  the  very  low-growing  kinds,  such 
as  R,  spinosissima,  produce  a  very  sood  efiect  when  planted  among  large 
blocks  of  stone,  or  in  the  crevices  of  natural  rocks ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that,  in  such  situations,  the  soil  cannot  be  properly  cultivated,  and, 
therefore,  only  unimproved  varieties  should  be  employed. 

Baskets  of  Roses  are  frequently  formed,  in  flower-gardens  and  on  lawns,  by 
pegging  the  branches  of  the  roses  close  to  the  ground  with  hooks,  and  sur- 
rounding the  group,  which  should  be  of  a  round,  oval,  or  basket-like  shape, 
with  a  low  fi^me  of  wire,  or  lattice-work.  In  this  case,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  has  a  good  effect  when  covered  with  live  moss,  pebbles,  or  shells. 
Sometimes  roses  of  the  dwarf-crowing  kinds  are  elevated  in  rustic  basket- 
work,  and  placed  in  the  rosanum  or  the  flower-garden,  or  on  the  lawn. 
These  baskets,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  beds  formed  in  imitation  of  baskets, 
have  a  handle  placed  over  them  to  increase  the  illusion,  over  which  climbing 
roses  are  trained. 

Edgings  to  beds  or  borders,  formed  of  low-growing  roses,  and  hedges,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  790.),  are  not  unfrequent  in  flower-gardens ;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  rockwors,  these  modes  of  ^owth  are  not  adapted  for  the  more 
choice  kinds,  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  proper  cultivation. 

Patches  of  Roses  in  Flotuer^Borders.  The  rose,  both  as  a  standard  and  as 
a  dwarf,  is  one  of  the  commonest  ornaments  of  mixed  flower-borders ;  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  different  varieties  of  i{.  Indica  andi^.seroperflorens, 
such  borders  have  been  farther  enriched  by  planting  annually  patches  of  the  har- 
diest and  most  free-flowering  of  these  varieties,  and  treating  them  as  herba- 
ceous plants.  Some  of  the  Noisettes,  and  of  the  very  dark-flowered  varieties  of 
R.  f  ndica,  thus  treated,  produce  a  splendid  effect.  The  plants  may  be  struck  from 
cuttings  in  heat  the  same  season ;  or  they  may  be  raised  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass, m  a  shady  border,  the  preceding  year,  potted  in  autumn,  kept  in  a  cold- 
pit  through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  in  April  or  May,  in  holes  filled  with 
leaf-mould  or  rich  free  soil. 

Propagation,  The  rose,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was, 
both  on  the  (Continent  and  in  England,  almost  always  propagated  by  taking 
np  the  plant,  and  dividing  it,  or  by  laym.  Whether  the  practice  of  budding 
roses  originated  on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  we  are  uncertain ;  but  we 
think  lliere  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  wa^  first  practised  in  France :  and 
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this  practice  has  giren  rise  to  another  revolutioo  in  rose  cultnre»  as  remark- 
able as  that  already  noticed  (p.  800.)  %mh  rcigard  to  the  treatment  of  China 
roees  as  hertmceous  plants  in  beds  or  borders.  When  roses  were  propagated 
by  layers  or  division,  the  plants  formed  small  bushes,  in  the  finer  kinds 
seldom  rising  above  9  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  sur&ce;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
practice  of  budding  exotic  roses  on  the  strong-growing  wild  kinds  been 
adopted,  than  the  idea  occurred  (probably  between  1790  and  1800)  of 
budding  them  standard  high,  and  thus  producing  those  tree  roses  with 
elobular  heads,  covered  with  flowers,  supported  on  stems  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
height,  or  higher,  now  so  common  in  Fmich  and  British  gardens ;  and  which 
are  to  he  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  most  fine  gardens  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  rose  is  now  propagated  by  all  the  different  modes  capable  of  being 
applied  to  ligneous  plants :  that  most  generally  in  use  with  the  ordinary  sorts, 
in  private  ^urdens,  is  by  suckers,  or  by  taking  up  the  entire  plant,  dividing, 
and  replantmg  it.  In  nurseries,  dwarf  plants  are  generally  raised  by  layers ; 
and  standards  almost  always  by  budding  on  stocks  of  the  common  wild  rose. 
Dwarfs  are  also  frequentiy  propagated  by  budding  on  low  stocks ;  and  many 
of  the  kinds  are  increased  by  cuttings.  New  varieties,  also  roses  for  stocks 
in  some  cases,  and  the  common  sweet  briar  always,  are  raised  from  seed. 
We  shall  submit  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  modes  of  propi^ation,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  our  Gardenei^B  Magaxine  for  more  minute  detaus. 

Bif  Layen,  These  may  either  be  ouule,  during  winter,  of  the  preceding 
summer's  shoots;  or,  in  July,  of  the  growing  shoots  of  the  current  season. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  whole  year  is  gain^,  as  layers  made  m  July  will  be  rooted, 
and  ready  to  remove,  the  following  November.  The  youne  shoots  of  some 
varieties  of  roses,  such  as  the  Vittoria,  are  very  brittle,  and  are  apt  to  break 
off  at  the  point  where  the  tonpie  of  the  layer  is  formed.  To  obviate  this,  it 
has  been  found,  that,  by  inserting  the  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  instead 
of  immediately  under  the  bud,  and  merely  producing  a  longitudinal  slit  of  3  in. 
or  4  in.  in  length,  through  two  or  three  buds,  and  c^uite  throush  the  shoot ; 
and  by  keeping  this  slit  open  with  a  litde  earth,  a  chip  of  wood,  or,  in  short, 
whatever  may  be  most  convenientivat  hand,  more  root  fibres  will  be  produced 
than  by  die  common  mode  of  layering;  and  no  risk  will  he  incurred  of 
breaking  the  shoot.  This  mode  of  layering  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James 
Monro  of  the  Brechin  Nursery  (see  Gcerd^  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  301.) ;  and  it  is 
cdculated  to  he  of  the  greatest  value  to  propagators  of  roses.  Mr.  Monro, 
who,  at  first,  used  small  stones  to  keep  the  slit  open,  afterwards  applied  a 
littie  decaved  moss  (fT^num),  or,  instead  of  this,  a  small  portion  of  grafting 
clay,  for  that  purpose. 

By  Cuttings.  This  mode  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  varieties  which  partake 
of  JZdsa  (ndica,  R.  semperflorens,  R.  Boursa61tti,  R.  Noisetttono,  &c.  The 
cuttings  may  either  be  put  in  during  the  winter  season,  and  protected  by  glass, 
or  emy  in  spring ;  or,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  they  may  be  made  of  the 
young  shoots  with  their  leaves  on.  In  either  case,  they  are  best  planted  in 
pots  or  pans,  so  as  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  little  heat.  One  oi  the  most 
expeditious  modes  is,  to  put  a  pUmt  or  two  of  any  of  the  roses  that  grow 
readilv  by  cuttings  into  a  hot-nouse  or  hot-bed,  in  January  or  February. 
The  beat  will  cause  them  rapidly  to  throw  up  some  young  shoots;  and, as 
soon  as  tiiese  have  three  or  four  leaves,  they  should  be  taken  off,  however 
tender  or  succulent  they  may  be,  takine  care  not  to  remove,  shorten,  or  iiyure 
any  of  the  leaves.  After  preparing  the  cuttings,  they  should  be  planted  in 
sand,  a  ^ass  put  over  them,  and  placed  in  the  same  heat  as  the  plants.  In 
three  weeks,  cuttings  thus  treated  will  have  rooted,  and  will  be  ready  to  pot 
off  As  ^e  old  plants  continue  to  produce  shoots,  these  may  be  taken  off  for 
cuttings ;  or  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings  may  be  topped  for  that  purpose, 
till  as  many  youn^  plants  are  propaeated  as  may  be  wanted.  *Mr.  J.  EUes, 
who  practised  this  method  at  LongTeat,'Says  that  he  raised  upwards  of  100 
plants  of  RdfOL  odor&ta  in  one  season,  from  a  small  plant,  which  only  afforded 
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three  cuttings  at  the  commencement.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  428.)  Plants 
raised  in  this  manner  flower  almost  immediately,  and  continue  producing  fresh 
blossoms  throughout  the  whole  summer :  they  are  admirably  calculated  for 
being  planted  in  groups  in  mixed  flower-borders,  and  treated  as  herbaceous 
plants,  as  recommended  p.  800. ;  and,  when  RA,  odorita  is  used,  a  few  patches 
of  it  will  perfume  an  entve  garden. 

By  Budding,  This  is  a  veiy  general  mode  of  propagating  the  rose,  and  is 
almost  always  adopted  when  it  is  to  be  grown  as  a  standard.  Mr.  Rivers  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  roses  never  bloom  so  finely  as  when  budded ;  and 
that  the  most  proper  and  durable  stock  is  R,  canlna,  with  its  varieties ;  while 
R,  arv^nsis  is,  perhaps,  the  worst.  The  operation  of  budding,  in  France,  is 
performed  at  any  time,  from  February  to  September ;  but  pnncipally,  as  in 
England,  during  July  and  August.  When  performed  in  February,  a  portion 
of  the  wood  is  taken  off  along  with  the  bud,  and  a  cavity  of  the  same  shape 
is  made  in  the  stock  to  receive  it ;  so  that  this  mode  of  budding  partakes 
much  more  of  the  nature  of  grafting  than  any  of  the  other  modes. 

The  rose  is  also  budded  in  Apru,  by  removing  the  bark  only,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  summer;  and  thb  is  what  the  French  call  budding  h  PanlpouM- 
tani  (with  the  pushins  eve) ;  while  the  ordinary  summer  budding  is  called  bud- 
ding dPoBil  dormant  (with  die  sleeping  eye).  For  the  mode  of  budding  with 
a  portion  of  the  wood  attached,  mentioned  above,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
French  have  any  specific  name ;  but  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it 
niche  budding,  or  notch  budding,  and  the  other  two  kinds  spring  budding 
and  summer  budding. 

Niche  Budding.  The  rose  may  be  budded,  in  February  or  March,  in  the 
following  manner :  —  To  prepare  the  bud,  a  transverse  cut  is  made  into  the 
wood,  a  little  below  an  eye  (J!g.  538.  a) ;  which  incision  is  met  by  a  longer  cut 
downwards,     commencing    at    a  533 

short  distance  above  the  eye,  b ; 
care  being  taken  that  a  portion  of 
wood  is  removed  with  the  bark, 
as  shown  at  c.  This  bud,  with  a 
portion  of  wood  attached,  is  in- 
serted in  a  niche  in  the  stock, 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  size  as  that  left  in  the  scion 
by  the  removal  of  the  bud  c,  as  shown  at  g.  In  placing  the  bud  on  the  stock, 
the  principal  thin^  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  bring  the  horizontal  'edges  of  the 
base  of  the  niche  m  the  stock,  and  those  of  the  bud  which  is  to  fit  into  it,  into 
the  most  perfect  contact  possible ;  because  the  union  is  produced,  not,  as  in 
common  summer  budding,  by  the  junction  of  the  soft  wood  of  the  stock  with 
the  rudiment  of  the  soft  wood  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  the  bud,  but  by  the 
junction  of  soft  wood  with  soft  wood,  as  in  common  grafting.  Dr.  Van  Mobs 
recommends  the  cut,  or  niche,  in  the  stock  to  be  made  where  there  is  already 
a  bud ;  making  the  horizontal  cut  through  the  base  of  the  bud.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  193^ 

lining  Budmng.  When  the  rose  is  to  be  budded  in  spring,  Dr.  Van  Mons 
recommends  the  scions  to  be  cut  off  before  winter,  and  stuck  into  the  ^ound 
till  the  moment  in  spring,  generally  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 


of  May,  when  the  bark  of  the  stock 
irill  separate  freelv  fi*om  the  wood : 
the  operation  of  budding  may  then 
be  pmormed  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  the  slight  modifications,  in  re- 
spect to  fbture  treatment,  given  in 
the  following  directions  by  Van 
li(ops.  The  bark  of  the  stock,  as 
early  in  spring  as  it  will  separate 
from  the  woSd,  being  cut  like  an 
inverted  T,  as  shown  at  d  in  Jig.  539., 


539 
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Stocky  and  of  the  shield  of  bark  containing  the  bud,  must  be  brought  into  the 
most  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  as  at  e ;  and  then  bound  with  waterproof 
bast  (/}»  without,  however,  applying  grafting  clay,  or  grafting  wax«  Kight 
days  after  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  is  pruned  down  to  the  branch 
which  is  immediately  above  the  opposite  side ;  and  this  branch  is  stopped  by 
being  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  all  the  side  shoots  are  removed,  and, 
in  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  bud  has  pushed  its  fifth  leaf,  the 
point  of  the  shoot  is  pinched  out,  so  as  to  compel  the  shoot  to  branch  out ; 
and  the  branches  thusproduced  will  bear  flowers  in  August  or  September. 

Summer  Budding,  Tnis  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  budding  in  general  use, 
whether  for  the  rose,  or  for  any  other  tree  or  shrub,  dther  in  Britain  or  on 
the  Continent.  The  most  general  method  adopted,  on  the  Continent,  of  per- 
forming it  on  the  rose  is  that  indicated  by^.  539.,  in  which  the  two  cuts  in 
the  bark  form  the  letter  T  reversed,  alraidy  detailed ;  whereas  in  England 
they  form  the  letter  T  upright.  Either  mode  may  be  adopted  according  to 
the  season :  in  spring  budding,  the  slit  made  in  the  form  of  a  T  reversed 
(thus,  x)  IS  the  best ;  but  in  Au^st,  or  summer,  budding,  the  T  slit  ought  to 
be  made  erect ;  because  the  junction,  at  this  season,  takes  place  by  the  descent 
of  the  sap ;  whereas  in  spring  it  is  effected  chiefly  by  its  ascent.  Where  the 
shoots  produced  from  the  stock  are  weak,  the  buds  may  be  inserted  in  Uie  main 
stem  ;  more  especially  if  the  stock  is  not  very  old,  and  the  bark  hard.  Some- 
times, buds  inserted  even  in  August  will  push  the  same  season ;  more  especially 
if  the  roots  of  the  stock  have  been  well  supplied  with  water :  but,  whether  they 
push  the  first  season  or  the  next,  the  points  of  the  shoots  produced  ought  to 
be  pinched  off*  at  three  or  four  joints  from  the  stock,  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out ;  because,  when  only  one  long  single  shoot  is  produced  fi*om  each 
bud,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  off*  close  to  the  stock,  by  the  wind.  Budding 
early  in  the  season  succeeds  best  on  young  wood ;  and,  during  August  and 
September,  it  succeeds  best  on  old  wood.  Buds  of  the  China  rose  and 
its  varieties,  put  in  in  July,  frequently  flower  the  same  season.  Twelve 
different  modes  of  budding  will  be  found  described,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, in  the  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.ii.  p.  191.,  and  vol.  x.  p.  305.;  and  the 
various  modes  of  propagating  the  rose  b^  budding  and  grafting  will  be  found 
explained,  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  in  the 
Gard.  Mag.,yo\,  iv.  p.  381.  In  this  article,  the  writer  directs  the  buds  to  be' 
put  in  trom  the  begmning  to  the  end  of  August,  either  in  the  old  or  young 
wood,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  watering  uie  root  well,  in  dry  seasons,  for 
several  days  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  in  order  to 
assist  the  bark  to  rise.  Budding  with  the  dormant  bud  is,  he  says,  practised 
in  May;  sometimes  with  common  roses,  but  more  frequently  with  China 
roses,  Bsmksias,  Noisettes,  &c.  In  general,  two  buds  are  sufficient  for  any 
stock ;  and  these  should  be  of  only  one  variety,  as  two  sorts  seldom  grow 
with  equal  vigour;  and,  of  course,  the  one  soon  robs  and  destroys  the 
other.  The  bast  ligature  which  confines  the  buds  should  be  pretty  tight ;  and 
a  laurel  leaf  may  be  slightly  tied  on  with  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
arch  over  the  bud,  to  defend  it  from  the  sun  and  rain,  both  of  which  are  as 
prejudicial  as  the  air.  The  ligatures  may  be  removed,  in  moist  seasons,  after 
a  month ;  but,  in  hot  weather,  not  for  six  weeks  at  least.  The  general  sea^ 
son  for  budding  in  England  is  the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August; 
but  in  France  and  Belgium,  by  watering  the  stocks,  and  the  plants  fi'om 
which  scions  are  to  be  taken,  abundantly  throughout  the  season,  and  by  some 
variations  in  the  mode  of  treatment  according  to  the  period  of  the  year,  the 
operation  is  performed  from  the  beginning  o/  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
In  budding  m  June,  Dr.  Van  Mons  first  deprives  the  young  shoots,  from 
which  he  proposes  to  take  buds,  of  their  leaves ;  and,  fifteen  c&ys  afterwards, 
he  finds  the  buds  sufficiently  swelled  to  allow  their  being  taken  oW  and 
inserted  in  the  stocks.  If  the  stock  is  allowed  to  have  a  leading  shoot  above 
the  inserted  bud,  and  this  shoot  is  not  shortened,  the  bud  inserted  will 
probably  not  push   for  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  but  if  this  shoot  is 
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shortened  or  cut  off,  and  all  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed, 
the  new  bud  will  push  in  two  or  three  weeks;  and  will  flower  the  same 
season,  if  treated  as  above  directed  for  the  shoots  produced  by  buds  inserted 
in  April.  The  scion  of  a  rose-tree.  Dr.  Van  Mons  observes,  is  seldom  too 
dry  tor  the  buds  to  succeed,  provided  the  shield  is  inserted  with  a  thin  bit  of 
wood  behind  its  eye ;  but  wnen  the  bark  is  quite  fresh,  and  full  of  sap,  this 
thin  bit  of  wood  is  unnecessary. 

GrafUne.  is  occasionally  employed  for  propagating  the  rose,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  dwarfs.  For  this  purpose,  the  scions  should  be  collected  in  March, 
and  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay,  i  in.  deep :  the  clay  should  be  pressed  firmly  to 
the  ends  of  the  scions,  and  the  ma^ts  afterwards  bedded  in  a  pot  full  of  esurth, 
to  prevent  the  moisture  in  the  clay  from 
evaporating,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the 
shoots,  "nie  pot  of  scions  may  then  be 
set  in  any  shed  or  outhouse,  that  is 
neither  very  dry  nor  very  damp,  for 
three  weeks.  The  object  of  treating  the 
scions  in  this  manner  is  to  retard  their 
growth,  in  order  that  the  stocks  may  be 
more  forward  in  vegetation  than  the 
scions.  In  Flanders,  where  the  cleft 
mode  is  commonly  adopted,  care  is 
taken  that  the  scion  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  stock,  as  in  fig,  540.  a  a ; 
or  that  the  cleft  in  the  stock  is  made 
sufficiently  near  one  side,  to  admit  of 
the  bark  of  the  scion  fittine  the  bark 
of  the  stock  on  both  of  its  et^es,  as  shown  at  b  b.  In  crafting  on  the  dog- 
rose,  the  same  practice  is  followed,  with  this  addition,  Uiat  the  shoulder  c  is 
Very  often  made  to  the  scion ;  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a  bud  on  the 
wedge  part  of  it  (d),  as  shown  at  e,  VFhip,  or  splice,  grafting  is,  also, 
sometimes  practised  with  the  rose;  in  which  case,  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  bud  left  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scion,  as  indicated  in 
fig,  541.,  which  would  otherwise  die  off.  This,  both  in  niche  budding 
and  in  grafting,  contributes  materially  to  success,  on  the  same  principle 
that  cuttines  and  layers  are  more  certain  of  rooting  when  thev  are  cut 
at  a  joint,  tiian  between  the  joints.  The  reason  is,  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  there  more  powerful ;  and  that  the  germs,  both  of  buds  and 
roots,  are,  in  most  plants,  confined  to  the  jointo  of  the  stems;  though 
in  some,  as  in  the  common  elm,  they  appear  to  be  dbtributed  equally 
over  every  part  of  the  stem  and  roots.  In  making  the  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  stock  which  is  to  receive  the  scion  that  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  whip,  or  splice,  manner,  the  knife  ought  always  to  be  entered  at 
the  base  of  a  bud,  and  passed  upwards.  ^^ 

The  grafts,  in  Belgium,  are  tied  on  with  fine  bast,  which  is  made  water-proof 
by  passing  it  first  through  a  solution  of  white  soap,  and  next  through  one  of 
alum ;  a  neutral  compound  being  thus  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  Ikature  is  covered  with  marly  clay  in  the  usual  manner,  or  with  grafting 
wax,  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.) 

Stocks  for  grafting  or  budding  Rotes,  On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, these  are  senerally  procured  firom  the  woods  and  hedges,  of  an  age  and 
size  fit  for  immediate  use.  The  best  season  for  collecting  them  is  November ; 
because  they  can  then  be  immediately  planted ;  and  they  will  be  in  a  fitter 
state  for  pushing  out  roots  and  shoots  tne  following  spring,  than  if  they  had 
not  been  obtained  till  that  season,  or  even  if  they  had  b^n  got  out  of  the 
woods  in  autumn,  and  the  planting  delayed  till  spring.  Stodcs,  so  piy>cur^, 
have  very  few  fibrous  roots,  which  renders  this  attention  to  their  early  plant- 
ing more  necessary ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  roses  will  grow  with 
fewer  fibrous  roots  than  almost  any  other  sort  of  ligneous  plant.     The  best 
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kind  of  wild  rose  for  stocks,  as  already  observed^  is  die  R,  caoiaa ;  and  the 
age  of  the  plants,  or  the  thickness  of  their  steins,  is  of  much  less  conse* 

auence  than  their  being  healthy,  stnusht^  and  free  from  knots.  For  dwarfs, 
iiey  need  not  exceed  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  neight ;  but  for  standards  they  may  vary 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  and  upwards.  A  very  convenient  height  for  displaying  the 
rose  to  the  human  eye,  is  4  ft.,  the  head  being  pruned  so  as  to  rise  fStout 
18  in.  higher.  For  a  truly  grand  effect,  however,  and  for  forming  avenues  of 
roses  along  the  walks  in  flower-gardens,  between  which  the  beds  of  flowers 
are  to  be  seen,  the  stocks  ought  never  to  be  less  than  6  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  would  be  better.  Before  planting  the  stock,  cut  it  over  at  an  angle  of 
50°,  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  or  section,  ending  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
a  bud ;  or,  if  there  are  two  buds  nearly  about  the  same  height  at  the  top  ^40 
of  the  stock,  cut  across  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  mjig,  542.,  leaving 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  wood  above  each  bud.  If  the  slope  of  the 
section  is  much  ereater  than  an  angle  of  50^,  the  wound  will  not  become 
covered  with  bark,  at  least  in  most  cases;  and  on  its  being  completely 
covered  depends  the  durability  of  the  plant.  Immediately  after  cutting 
the  stock  across,  cover  the  wound  with  grafting  clay,  enveloping  it  with 
live  moss,  tied  on  with  water-proof  bast ;  or,  as  the  practice  is  on  the 
Continent,  cover  it  with  a  composition  made  of  the  following  ii^redients : 
five  eighths  pitch,  one  eighth  rosin,  one  eighth  tallow,  and  one  eighth  bees'  ^ 
wax,  all  thoroughly  incorporated ;  or,  one  half  bees'  wax,  and  one  half  pitch, 
which  is  the  composition  commonly  used  in  France ;  or  1  lb.  of  white  Bur- 
gundy pitoh,  i  lb.  black  pitch,  i  lb.  rosin,  ^  lb.  bees'  wax,  2  oz.  of  tallow,  1  oz. 
pounded  mastic,  and  1  oz.  saltpetre,  which  is  the  mixtiure  used  in  Belgium. 
Kqual  parts  of  bees'  wax  and  pitch,  with  a  very  little  tallow  added,  we  have 
found  the  rimplest  and  best  mixture  for  covering  wounds  in  ligneous  plants  of 
every  kind ;  and,  for  covering  grafts,  it  has  only  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  little 
sand.  Put  any  of  these  mixtures  into  a  pipkin,  and  keep  it  warm  enough  to  melt 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour :  when  cooled  a  httie,  dip  the  extreme  point  of 
each  stock  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  mixture,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper,  over  tne  section ;  or,  if  you  have  neglected  to  perform 
this  essential  operation  till  after  the  stocks  are  planted,  the  mixture  may  be 
applied  warm  with  a  small  brush.  In  England,  this  process  is  too  generally 
neglected ;  and  the  section  is  neither  covered  with  grafting  clay,  nor  grafting 
wax.  The  consequence  of  this  neglect  is,  that  the  rains  and  the  fit>st  rot  the 
wood  during  winter,  and  the  drought  cracks  it  during  summer :  it  decays,  and 
leaves  the  stock  hollow;  and,  after  being  budded,  and  forming  a  head,  the  plant 
is  only  of  three  or  four  years'  duration,  instead  of  lasting  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  nurser^'men  ea^  that  the  price  given  will  not  repay  them  for 
taking  so  much  trouble ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  for  a  purchaser  to  pav  a 
hifffaer  price  for  plants  so  treated,  than  almost  any  prices  for  those  in  which 
tiuB  precaution  has  been  neglected.  When  the  rtocks  b^gin  to  push  in  March, 
rub  off*  all  the  buds,  except  such  as  may  be  close  to  the  margin  of  the  section, 
which  will  generalW  be  two,  but  never  less  than  one,  or  more  than  four.  The 
shoots  produced  from  these  buds  are  intended  to  be  budded ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  the  prickles  should  be  removed  from  them  on  the  places 
where  the  buds  should  be  inserted,  which  ought  to  be  not  farther  than  1  in. 
from  their  junction  with  the  stock.  The  operation  of  budding  may  be  per- 
formed  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August ;  supplying  the  stock  with 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  as  has  been  afaready  recommended,  to 
fiicilitate  the  rising  of  the  bark.  Mornings  and  evenings  are  the  best  times  of 
the  day  for  buddmg;  and,  when  a  northerly  or  easterly  wind  prevails,  the 
operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  on  account  of  the  drying  influence  of 
these  winds  on  the  bark  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  on  the  bud.  In  general,  only 
one  sort  of  rose  ought  to  be  put  on  one  stock,  for  reasons  already  given, 
(p.  803.) 

By  Seed.    The  common  single  sweet  briar  is  always  nused  from  seed;  and 
sometimes,  also,  the  dcg  rose^  for  stocks.    The  other  sorts  of  roses  are  only 
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raised  from  seed  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  procure  new  varieties.  The 
seeds,  in  dther  case,  are  separated  from  the  hips  when  the  latter  are  fully 
ripe ;  and  are  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed  with  sand  and  preserved  till 
the  following  spring.  They  are  then  sown,  and  thinly  covered  with  soil.  The 
plants  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and,  with  careful  treatment,  they  will 
flower,  in  most  cases,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year;  but  the  varieties  of  R.  sem- 
perfl6rens  will  fi^quently  flower  the  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  the 
first  year. 

Culture,  The  rose,  in  an  ardficial  state,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  herbaceous  plant ;  in  so  far  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and 
replanted,  that  this  maybe  done  at  almost  any  season,  and,  also,  that  it  should 
have  its  old  wood  cut  out  every  year,  or  every  second  or  third  year. 

Planting  roses  should,  in  general,  be  performed  in  the  autumn ;  but,  with  the 
more  delicate  varieties  of  China  roses,  and  with  R,  multiflora,  A.  moschata, 
and  their  varieties,  it  may  be  deferred  till  spring.  As  roses  have  but  few 
fibrous  roots,  the  operation  of  planting  them  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  per^ 
formed ;  the  chief  point  being  to  put  some  fresh  soil  in  the  hole  along  with  the 
roots,  and  to  press  the  earth  firmly  to  them.  In  cold  clayey  soils,  Mr.  Rivers 
recommends,  as  the  best  compost  for  roses,  rotten  dung  and  pit  sand ;  and  in 
warm  dry  soils,  rotten  dung  and  cool  loams.  When  standard  roses  are  to  he 
planted  in  a  broad  border,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  those 
uearest  the  walk  should  be  the  lowest,  and  those  at  the  ^eatest  distance  from 
it  the  highest.  A  border  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide,  planted  m  this  manner,  with 
five  or  tdx  parallel  rows,  quincunx  in  the  plan,  and  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  elevation,  h&s  a  very  splendid  effect  when  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

Taking  up  and  Replanting,  The  rose,  whether  grown  as  a  standard  or  a 
dwarf,  ought  to  be  taken  up  every  five  or  six  years,  even  in  good  soils,  and 
have  its  roots  shortened  and  trimmed ;  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew 
should  also  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  rich  fresh  loam.  In  unfavourable 
soils,  Mr.  Rivers  remarks,  this  process  ought  to  be  performed  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  Dr.  Van  Mons  says  that  the  practice  in  Belgiom,  even  in  the 
best  soils,  is  to  take  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  either  replace 
them  in  fresh  soil,  or  throw  them  away,  and  substitute  voune  plants.  In  com- 
mon flower-borders,  where  dwarf  roses  are  not  grafted,  and  where,  of  course, 
thev  produce  suckers  freely,  they  should  be  taken  up  every  other  year,  and 
replanted ;  the  digp;hig  and  manuring  of  the  border  occasioning  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  soil  relatively  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  thus  producing  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  the  partial  renewal  of  the  soil. 

Planting  /o  retard  the  Flowering  of  Rota,  The  rose  may  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  at  any  season,  provided  the  shoots  are  shortened,  and  deprived  of  all 
their  leaves;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  liberally  suppliea  with  water. 
Hence  roses,  taken  up  just  before  they  are  coming  into  flower,  and  properly 
pruned  and  replanted,  will  produce  thar  flowers  in  November ;  or,  by  planting 
them  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  shady  situation,  and  then  putting  them 
under  glass  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  they  may  be  made  to  produce 
their  flowere  about  Christmas.  Practices  of  this  kind  were  formerly  common 
among  the  florists  of  Paris,  but  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  relinquished 
since  the  introduction  of  the  sweet-scented  China  roses ;  which,  placed  ia  a 
moderate  heat,  under  glass,  in  autumn,  continue  flowering  all  the  winter. 
Roses  may  also  be  made  to  flower  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  them  back  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  discoverable.  The  plant,  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  taking  up  and  replanting,  makes  a  second  effort  to  produce 
flowers,  which  effort  is  not  attended  with  success  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  Rote  des  Quatre  Saitom  is  a  good  sort  for  employing  in  these  operations ; 
and  Dumont  observes  that  this  rose,  when  pruned  immediately  after  it  has 
bloomed  for  the  first  time,  may  be  made  to  produce  its  flowers  during  winter ; 
being,  of  course,  protected  by  a  hand-glass,  and  covered  with  mats  during 
very  severe  weather.  In  all  experiments  for  forcing  roses  in  the  open  air,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  soil  to  be  fresh  and  richi  and 
the  situation  favourablr. 
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Pruning,  The  rose  requires  to  be  pruned  ever^  year;  the  strong-growing 
hardy  kinds  in  the  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  wwter,  and  the  more  tender 
kinds  early  in  spring.  Dumont  recommends  pruning  the  early-flowering  sorts 
in  autumn,  and  the  late  sorts  during  spring ;  but  neither  during  winter. 
Rivers  observes  that  pruning  should  always  be  performed  in  October  or 
March ;  but  October  nruning,  he  says,  will  be  found  decidedly  the  most  ad- 
vantag^us,  as,  the  plant  having  less  wood  and  fewer  buds  to  nourish  during 
the  winter,  the  buds  left  will  have  acquired  extra  vigour  for  pushing  in  the 
spring.  This  is  a  valuable  remark,  and  will  apply  to  all  ugoeous  plants 
whatever.  In  the  operation  of  pruning  three  objects  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view :  the  removal  of  the  old  wood,  because,  in  most  varieties,  it  is  only  the 
young  wood  that  produces  large  and  finely  formed  flowers ;  the  thinning  out  and 
shortening  of  the  young  wood,  that  the  flowers  produced  may  be  fewer,  and 
consequently  have  more  nourishment,  and  more  light  and  air,  and  thus  become 
stronger ;  and  the  forming  of  the  head,  or  bush,  into  some  symmetrical  shape. 
Some  varieties  require  much  less  pruning  than  others;  and  climbers,  and 
most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  should,  in  general,  only  have  their 
shoots  thinned  out,  and  should  be  but  seldom,  if  ever,  shortened.  In 
shortening  young  shoots,  not  more  than  from  two  to  three,  or,  at  most,  four 
buds,  should  be  left  on  each.  The  cuts  should  be  made  close  above  the  bud, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  from  it,  and  sloping  awav  from  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  4*5°.  A  standard  rose,  properly  pruned,  will,  in  general,  pre- 
sent a  head,  in  the  winter  season,  not  more  tnan  1  ft.  in  diameter;  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  vigorous-growing  kinds  will  .. 

flower  very  well  with  heads  of  twice  or     ^^  ***^ 


thrice  that  size.  (See  Jigs.  54/3,  544,  and 
545.)  The  peculiarities  in  treatment 
which  diflerent  varieties  require,  whether 


—^  T 


culture,  will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  names  in  preceding  pages ; 
and  in  Mr.  Rivers's  observations  on  the 
diflerent  sorts  grown  in  his  nursery :  see 
p.  780.  to  p.  783. 

Sumvier  Pruning.  By  cutting  out  wood  at  diflerent  times  during  summer,  a 
succession  of  roses  may  be  produced,  more  especially  in  the  Noisettes,  and 
other  China  varieties,  and  in  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons :  but  this  practice 
should  never  be  adopted  as  a  general  one ;  because,  by  occasioning  extraordi- 
nary exertion  in  one  season,  it  weakens  the  plants  for  the  year  following. 
The  onl^  kinds  of  summer  pruning  that  we  think  generally  applicable  and 
unobjectionable  are,  thinning  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  flower  buds 
as  soon  as  they  are  discernible,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  what  the  plant 
can  bring  to  perfection ;  and,  after  these  buds  have  expanded  and  begun  to 
decay,  cutting  them  ofl* close  to  the  floral  leaf.  In  performing  this  last  operation, 
none  of  die  leaves  ought  to  be  cut  off;  because  the  effect  of  that  would,  with 
many  varieties,  be  to  occasion  the  production  of  a  second  shoot,  and  thus 
to  weaken  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unsightly.  There  are  some  roses 
which  have  handsome  calyxes,  and  others  which  produce  large  and  showy 
coloured  hips,  such  as  the  apple-bearing  rose :  in  both  these  cases,  instead  of 
cutting  ofl*  the  decayed  flower,  the  decayed  petab  only  should  be  picked  out; 
and  this,  also,  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  roses  which,  when  the 
stalks  of  the  decayed  flowers  are  cut  ofi^,  are  apt  to  produce  summer  shoots. 
In  the  case  of  single  roses,  the  cutting  ofl*  of  the  decayed  flowers  is  not 
so  necessary  as  in  the  double  sorts ;  as  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  petals  in  a 
sttfte  of  incipient  decay  which  gives  that  sloirenly  appearance,  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  what  we  call  the  gardenesque,  and  what  our  enlightened  and 
elegant  contemporary  and  friend,  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  calls  ia  beUe  cidture,  as 
being  in  gardening  what  the  belles  lettres  are  in  literature,  or  the  beaux  arts 
in  the  arts. 
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Staking  and  TVotntng  Standard  Botes,  All  standard  rooes  above  2  ft.  high 
require  to  be  support^  by  stakes ;  otherwise,  when  the  head  is  loaded  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  blown  to  one  side,  and  either  to  be* 
come  unsightly,  or,  probably,  to  be  broken  off.  In  country  places,  where  wood 
is  abundant,  the  stakes  may  be  formed  of  poles  or  rods  cut  out  of  coppice- 
wood,  or  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations ;  and,  of  the  former,  those  of 
the  larch,  the  oak,  and  the  ash  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  most 
durable.  Where  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations  are  employed  for 
stakes,  the  most  durable  will  be  those  of  the  larch ;  and,  where  roses  are 
grown  extensively  in  the  country,  the  most  economical  mode  of  staking  them 
would  be,  to  make  plantations  of  larches  from  time  to  time,  planted  close 
together,  and  to  cut  them  down,  as  wanted,  when  of  the  proper  size. 
Wnere  neatness  and  permanence  are  desirable  objects,  however,  notning  can 
equal  the  stakes  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  manufactured  by  Cottam  and 
Hallen  of  London,  and  H*  Mallet  of  Dublin.  These  stakes  will  be  found 
described  and  figured,  and  their  weight  and  prices  given,  in  the  Gardener*t 
Magagme^  vol.  viii.  p.  556. ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that, 
in  lengths  of  7  ft.,  a  dozen  of  them  will  wei^h  108  lb.,  and  cost  1&.,  if  the 
stakes  are  formed  wholly  of  cast  iron ;  while,  if  formed  of  wroughtnron  rods 
let  into  cast-iron  sockets,  and  varying  in  size  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  6  in.,  they 
will  cost  from  2s,  to  I  Of.  6d.  per  dozen.  A  considerable  saving  in  the 
m'aterial  used  in  these  stakes  is  made  by  casting  the  sockets  with  nanches, 
or  fins,  Jig,  532.  b,  and  also  by  casting  the  entire  rod  with  fins,  as  in  JSg, 
532.  Ok  These  stakes  are  calculated  for  roses  which  are  to  have  their  heads 
closely  cut  in :  but  the  Noisettes,  and  various  kinds  of  China  roses,  produce 
most  effect  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  or  more,  from  the  stem.  To  train  these  shoots  into  a  regular  head, 
stakes  with  ring  or  parasol  tops,  such  as  J!g,  533.  or  Jig.  534.,  are  useful. 
In  general,  these  stakes  should  not  be  fixed  till  after  t£e  roses  have  been 
planted  two  or  three  years,  and  have  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  form 
a  handsome  head  the  first  year  the  stake  is  placed  beside  them.  When 
such  a  stake  as^.  533.  is  fixed  in  the  groimd,  the  ring  at  the  top  should 
stand  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  stock.  This  ring  is 
fiistened  to  the  two  iron  limbs  of  the  standard  by  nuts,  and  is  unscrewed,  and 
hung  on  one  of  the  limbs  while  the  standard  is  being  fixed ;  it  is  then  raised 
to  its  place  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which,  as  alrouly  observed, 
should  be  sufficient  in  number  and  length  to  extend  over  the  rinc.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  the  Querns  near  Cirencester,  who  appears  first  to  have  adopted 
this  mode  of  training,  selects  six  or  eight  of  tne  strongest  shoots  in  spring, 
and  ties  them  to  the  ring  with  tow  twine;  and  if,  fi*om  their  length,  this  be 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  blowing  about,  he  ties  strings  to  the 
ring,  and  extends  them  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground.  All  the  other  shoots  of 
the  head  are  cut  back  in  tne  usual  manner.  Fig,  546.  is  an  accurate  sketch, 
taken  in  1831,  from  a  bizarre  de  la  Chine  rose,  which  was  at  that  time  six 
years  planted.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  formed  a  truly  splendid  object. 
Those  who  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  strings  may  adopt,  as  a  substitute  for 
them,  the  parasol  stake,  (fig,  534.)  In  the  gardens  at  Ounnersbui^,  climbing 
roses  of  the  more  choice  kinds  are  trained  on  wire  domes,  or  demi-globes,  or 
demi-ovals,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are  found  to  produce  an  excellent  efibct. 
The  wire  rods  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Removing  Suckers  and  Side  Buds  Jrom  the  Stocks  on  which  Roses  are  worked 
is  an  operation  which  should  not  be  n^ected.  It  has  been  remarked  bv  Du- 
mont,  that  suckers,  when  at  a  distance  firom  the  stem  of  the  rose,  do  not 
appear  to  injure  the  plant ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  suckers  of  all 
trees  or  shrubs  that  come  up  at  a  distance  from  the  stem ;  this  being  one  of 
the  modes  of  propagation  which  nature  has  supplied  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  plants,  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous :  but  suckers  from  the  base  of 
the  stem,  and  shoots  from  the  stem  itself,  are  less  injurious  in  the  case  of 
the  grafted  rose,  than  in  that  of  most  other  grafted  plants.    The  reason  is,  or 
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seems  to  be,  that  the  rose  stocks  are  always  of  much  more  robust  habit,  with 
reference  to  the  scions  grafted  on  them,  than  the  stocks  of  anj  other  grafted 
tree  or  shrub  whatever. 

Watering,  All  plants  in  a  state  of  hich  culture  require  watering  in  the 
summer  season,  otherwise  they  will  not  develope  their  parts  to  a  sufficient 
extent.  The  rose  bush  best  produces  its  flowers  in  the  three  hottest  months, 
June,  July,  and  Aueust ;  and  neither  in  Britain,  nor  on  the  Continent,  will 
roses  expand  their  blossoms  fully,  or  have  strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
insects,  unless  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Before  they  come  into 
flower,  the  leaves  should  be  syringed  every  evening  in  drjr  weather,  and  the 
root  abundantly  supplied  either  with  common  water,  or  liquid  manure.  Dwarf 
roses  require  less  water  than  standards ;  because  the  nearness  of  the  bush  to 
the  ground,  by  covering  the  soil,  prevents  evaporation.  Lime  water  (that  is, 
lime  held  in  solution  in  water,  and  not  such  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  as 
will  leave  a  coating  of  lime  on  the  plants)  ma^  be  used,  both  with  the  syringe 
and  at  the  root ;  and,  thou^  it  wul  not  entirely  destroy  the  aphides,  those 
great  enemies  of  roses,  yet  it  will  check  their  mcrease,  and  it  will  totally 
destroy  caterpillars  of  every  kind.  To  destroy  the  aphides,  afier  sjrringing 
with  pure  water  or  lime  water,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  with  the 
powdered  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  refuse  snuff,  as  directed  under  the  head  of 
insects,  and  the  syringing  left  off  for  a  few  days ;  after  which  they  should  be 
well  washed  with  clean  water. 

Growing  in  Pott  and  Forcing,  The  dwarf^^rowing  roses,  and,  indeed,  most 
sorts  as  dwarfs,  may  be  grown  in  pots ;  care  bong  taken  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots  once  a  year,  and,  after  trimming  their  roots  and  shoots,  to  repot 
them  in  fresh  soil.  So  complete  is  the  command  of  the  cultivator  over  a 
rose  in  a  pot,  that,  with  the  aid  of  glass,  a  choice  of  sorts,  and  the  power  of 
applying  a  very  little  heat  in  the  winter  months,  he  may  have  roses  in  abun- 
dance sul  the  year.  Cabbage  and  moss  roses,  when  they  are  to  be  forced, 
should  be  taken  up  out  of  the  free  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
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and  their  wood  is  ripened ;  they  should  then  be  pruned  and  potted,  and  kept 
in  a  shady  situation  till  taken  into  the  house.  Moss  roses,  introduced  into  a 
pit  or  hot^house  on  the  1st  of  October,  will  blossom  by  Christmas-day;  those  on 
the  1st  of  November,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  February ; 
those  on  the  Ist  of  December,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March ;  those  on  the  Ist  of  January,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  those  on  the  1st  of  February,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May ;  and  those  on  the  1st  of  March,  from  the  middle  of  Ma^  to  the  middle 
of  June;  when  some  of  the  earlier  varielies  of  moss  rose  wiU  be  in  bloom  in  the 
open  air.  (  See  the  details  on  forcing  the  rose,  given  in  the  Gard.  Afag.^  vol.  i. 
p.  122.)  During  the  forcing  season,  the  plants  ou^ht  to  be  supolied  liberally  with 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  in  which  they  are  Kept,  and  with  as 
much  light  and  air  as  can  be  admitted  without  chilling  them  ;  they  may  also  be 
watered  occasionally  with  liauid  manure.  Where  a  regular  system  of  forcing 
roses  is  carried  on,  there  should  not  be  less  than  four  houses  or  pits ;  viz. 
one  for  commencing  the  process,  in  which  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
50°,  and  where  the  plants  may  remain  a  fortnight ;  another,  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  removed,  where  the  temperature  may  be  60°  or  65° ;  a  third,  in 
which  they  ought  to  remain  six  weeks,  or  till  they  begin  to  flower,  when  they 
ought  to  be  removed  to  the  fourth  house  or  pit,  where  they  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  (which  is  about  that  of  living-rooms),  to  prepare 
them  for  being  removed  thither.  (See  Encvc,  of  Gard.,  edit.  18S5,  §  6045.) 
Those,  however,  who  are  contented  with  i^osa  i.  odorata,  or  any  other  sweet- 
smelling  variety  of  China  rose,  may  have  roses  all  the  winter,  without  a  tithe 
of  thia  trouble  and  expense,  by  keeping  them  in  a  house  or  pit,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  50°. 

IfuecU,  The  insects  that  attack  rose  trees  are  of  several  kinds,  all  yery 
destructive,  and  all  very  difficult  to  destroy ;  principally,  because  the  means 
for  their  destruction  are  seldom  resorted  to  till  their  ravages  have  commenced. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  aphides,  commonly  called  green  flies,  or 
plant  lice,  which  are  well  known  to  all  rose-growers.  These  insects  lay  their 
small  black  eggs  in  autumn,  generally  near  the  axils  of  the  buds,  so  that  the 
young  brood  may  be  conveniently  placed  for  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots 
when  they  appear.  In  mild  seasons,  these  ^ggs  are  hatched  about  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  the  insects  produced  are  few  and  inconspicuous,  many 
being  generally  destroyed  by  the  cold.  Those  that  remain,  after  twice  castiiw 
their  skins,  arrive  at  their  full  growth  about  April,  when  they  begin  to  breed. 
"  According  to  Richardson^  the  first  brood  consists  entirely  of  females ;  and 
each  of  these  produces  a  numerous  progeny  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other  sex.  These,  though  themselves  produced  from  eggs,  are  viviparous. 
A  third  generation  appears  in  May ;  and  the  months  of  June  and  July  each 
supply  two  more.  In  the  autumn,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  generations 
are  produced;  two  of  them  in  August,  and  the  last,  which  consists  of  both 
males  and  females,  about  the  middle  of  September.  From  the  females  of 
this  latter  race  the  ^ggs  are  produced  which  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
species  for  the  following  year.  The  parent  insects  deposit  their  eggs  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  branch  buds,  that  the  future  voung  may  be  the  more  easily 
supplied  with  nourishment  (as  before  mentioned) ;  and  some  continue  to  lay 
till  the  beginning  of  November.  The  eggs,  at  first,  are  green,  but  soon  become 
perfectly  black :  they  adhere  to  the  branches  by  a  viscous  matter  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  remain  uninjured  by  the  frost  of  winter."  (^Phil,  Trant,y 
yol.  xli.p.  182.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  best  time  for  destroying  the  aphis  is 
while  it  remains  in  the  ^g  state,  as,  if  sufiered  to  breed,  it  multiplies  to  a 
frightful  extent.^  For  this  purpose,  wash  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  rose 
bushes,  during  winter,  with  a  composition  of  strong  tobacco  water  and  soft 
soap;  or, if  this  be  thought  too  expensive,  with  water  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  200° ;  in  both  cases,  cleaning  the  branches,  after  the  composition  or  hot 
water  has  been  applied,  with  a  small  painter's  brush.     Should  this  prccau- 
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tionary  measure  have  been  neglected,  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  the  first  brood,  and,  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  perceived,  to 
destroy  them  with  lime  or  tobacco  water,  or  by  fumigation ;  taking  care  never 
to  use  the  nearly  boilmg  water  afler  the  buds  are  expanded,  though  it  will  not 
do  the  slightest  injury  before  that  period.  Each  succeeding  brood  being 
much  more  numerous  than  those  which  preceded  it,  is  more  difficult  to 
destroy ;  till  the  summer  broods,  if  suffered  to  appear,  completely  clothe  the 
young  shoots,  so  as  to  make  them  seem  nearly  three  times  their  natural  thick- 
ness. In  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is  to  put  }  lb.  of  the  best  strong  tobacco 
into  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and,  as  soon  as  tne  infiidon  has  become  cold,  to  dip 
the  young  shoots  into  it,  letting  them  remain  a  few  seconds  in  the  water,  and, 
if  they  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  going  over  them  a  second  time.  After  this  the 
shoots  should  be  carefully  washc^d  with  clean  water,  and  the  insect  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  destroyed.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  215.)  Choice 
plants  may  be  freed  from  the  aphides  by  going  over  the  whole  plant  with  a 
soft  brush ;  laying  the  infected  shoots  in  the  f^m  of  one  hand,  and  brushing 
off  the  insects  with  the  other.  Pruning  is  of  little  use,  as  the  aphides 
generally  attack  all  the  youns  shootsof  a  plant  at  the  same  time.  (SeeEncyc. 
of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  1076!)  The  ulants  may  also  be  syringed  with  water 
m  the  evening,  and  then  dusted  witn  powdered  tobacco  leaves,  or  refuse 
snuff;  or  they  may  be  syringed  with  lime  water.  The  prodigious  fecundity  of 
the  A^his  rose  almost  surpasses  belief.  **  Reaumur  has  calculated  that,  in 
five  fenerations,  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants ; 
and  m  ordinary  seasons,  there  are  ten  generations  produced 
on  rose  bushes  in  the  space  of  nine  months."  (See  Encyc  of  547 

Gard,,  p.  1076.) 

The  larva,  or  grub  {fig.  547.  b),  of  the  lady-bird  (a)  should 
always  be  spared  by  gardeners,  as  it  lives  on  the  aphides. 
This  grub  is  short  and  thick,  of  a  blackish  purple,  spotted 
with  yellow  or  black,  and  is  very  active.  A  few  of  these 
insects  would  soon  dear  a  tolerably  large  rosarium  of  the 
aphides.  The  larvae  of  several  flies  (S^hus  Fr.)  (c)  are 
furnished  with  a  singular  mouth,  armed  like  a  trident,  with 
three  points,  for  transfixing  their  prey»  of  which  they  devour 
amazing  numbers.  Small  singing  birds  also  destroy  great 
numbers. 

The  caterpillars  of  several  small  moths,  though  not  so  destructive  as  the 
aphides,  also  materially  injure  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  rose  trees.  One 
of  these  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  on  its  body : 
it  sews  up  the  tender  leaves  by  means  of  silken  threads,  and  takes  its  station 
within,  concealed  from  all  observation.  The  leaves  of  the  rose  tree  are  often 
marked,  in  autumn,  on  their  upper  surfaces,  in  various  directions,  with  broad 
brown  lines,  leaving  a  narrow  black  one  running  down  the  middle.  This 
curious  appearance  is  produced  by  the  small  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth 
(Microsetia  ruficapitella  Stepk.),  which  feeds  inside  the  leaf.  The  caterpillar, 
when  full  grown,  is  nearlv  two  lines  long,  and  of  a  j^ellow  orange  colour,  with 
a  brown  mark  down  the  back.  It  lives  upon  the  tmckness  of  the  pulp  under 
the  epidermis ;  and  the  brown  mark  is  caused  by  the  epidermis  drying,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insect  having  eaten  the  substance  of  the  leaf  benes[th.  The 
black  mark  is  produced  by  its  egesta,  or  excrement.  The  caterpillar  is  full 
grown  about  the  24th  of  October,  when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  leaf  for 
the  first  time,  and  crawls  down  the  branches  and  stem,  until  it  has  found  a 
convenient  place  to  fix  its  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect  is  called  the  red-headed 
pygmy  bv  Haworth ;  and  it  is  so  small,  that  the  expansion  of  its  wings  mea^ 
sures  only  two  lines  and  three  quarters.  (Ibid,) 

Others,  and  perhaps  the  most  destructive,  of  the  insect  enemies  of  rose 
trees  are  the  caterpillars,  grubs,  maggots,  or  larvae,  of  one  of  the  saw  fly  tribe 
(T^nthredfnidse),  which,  when  full  grown,  just  before  they  change  into  the 
pupa  state,  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  crow-quill. 
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with  a  brown,  and  sometimes  rather  glaucous,  body,  and  a  black  head.  These 
caterpillars  are,  at  first,  very  small,  and  look  like  little  brown  g;rub8 :  they 
generally  begin  to  appear  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  b4;inning  of  May,  when 
the  rose-buds  on  the  young  shoots  are  only 
partially  developed.  At  this  season,  the 
bushes  should  be  looked  carefully  over,  and 
the  insects  picked  off  with  the  hand.  If 
this  should  be  neglected,  two  or  three  buds 
in  every  cluster  will  be  destroyed,  or  be- 
come wnat  is  commonly  called  wormeaten, 
producing  only  damaged  or  abortive  flowers. 
The  leSf-cutter  bees  also  frequently  attack 
rose4eaves,  out  of  which  they  cut  circular 
pieces  to  serve  for  lining  their  cells.  Me- 
gachile  Willughbte/Ai,  and  M.  centuncularis 
(^.  648.  )are  the  kinds  that  most  firequently 
atteck  rose  trees. 

Genus  XII. 


L0^WEi4  Lindl.    The  Lowba.    Lin.  Sya.  Icos&ndria  Polygynia. 

Ident^fieatUm.    UodL  Bot  Reg.,  t  1£61. 

Jywoiitiiiif.    BBttn  sp.  PalL  and  LituU.  in  Bot.  Monog. 

DerimUttm.    In  compliment  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lotvr.  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  Unirenitr  of  Cam. 

bridge;  a  genUeman  now  reaiding  in  Madeira,  ffrom  whose  botanical  inreHigatioDa  of  that  ialand 

we  expect  imporunt  results.  {LbidUy  in  Bot.  Beg.,  t  126L) 

Generic  Character,  S^.  The  genus  Lowea  has  been  separated  from  that  of  iidsa 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  for  the  following  reasons  ;  which,  independently  of  their 
application  to  this  genus,  we  consider  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant, in  a  physiological  and  systematic  point  of  view.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  since  ever  we  be^m  to  think  on  the  subject,  that  neither 
genera  nor  species  ought  to  be  founded  upon  mere  technical  diflerences  in 
any  one  part  of  the  plant,  as  the  orders  and  classes  are  in  the  Linnseaa  sys- 
tem ;  but  on  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  and  on  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  as  the  orders  and  tnbes  are  according  to  the  natural  system. 
**  It  is  well  known,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  **  that,  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus, 
the  characters  of  the  genera  of  flowering  plants  have  been  exclusively  taken 
from  the  organs  of  fructification;  while  those  of  vegetation  have  been  rigor- 
ously excluded.  This  has  arisen  from  the  former  having  been  supposed,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  more  constant  in  their  modifications,  and  less  subject  to 
variation  than  the  latter.  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  value 
thus  exclusively^  ascribed  to  the  organs  of  fiructification.  It  is,  however, 
time  that  botanists  should  disembarrass  themselves  of  this  ancient  prejudice; 
and  that  they  should  admit  publicly  that  by  which  they  are  constantly  in- 
fluenced in  private;  viz.  that  important  modifications  of  the  organs  of 
vegetation  are  sufficient  to  divide  mto  genera  species  wliich  do  not  essen- 
tisJly  difier  in  the  organs  of  fructification.  Of  this  the  Indian  cypripediums 
are  one  instance;  the  senus  Negiaido  is  another;  and  the  subject  of 
this  article  is  a  third.  The  structure  of  the  flower  of  Lowea  is,  in  every 
part,  that  of  a  rose ;  but  its  foliage  is  not  even  that  of  a  rosaceous  plant ; 
there  being  no  trace  of  sdpulas.  The  simple  leaves  are  not  analogous  to 
the  terminu  pinna  of  a  rose  leaf;  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articulation 
upon  the  petiole,  which  is  required  to  indicate  a  reduction  of  a  compound 
leaf,  as  we  find  in  Berberit ;  neither  can  they  be  considered  as  confluent 
sdpulae,  for  the  venation  is  not  what  would  be  found  luder  such  circum- 
stances, but  precisely  that  of  an  ordinary  leaf."  {Bot,  Reg,,  1. 1261.) 
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ji  1,  L.  BEBBERivo^udL  Lmdi.    The  Berberry-lewred  Lowea. 

Mmi^ficaiiom.    Lindley  in  Bot  Reg,  t  ld6L 

Sgnom^tneg,    Rb»  simpUcif  6Ua  SaL  HorL  AUert.,  359..    PartuL  Lcmd.,  1 101.,  OMer^M  Voyage^ 

5.  49.  aU.  1 43. ;    R.  berberifbUM  PalL  in  Nov.  Act.  Peir..  la.  37%  t  10.  t  5.^*  WUld.  Sp.,  2. 

V.  1063.,  ilA.  Hort.  JCew.,  ed.  9.,  &  pi  £58.,  5m««*  in  Av«*«  <V:^0yMrdi0.  Redtmiftiot.,  1.  StT  t  fiL, 

UndL  Botarum  Monog.,  pu  1.,  FMich  editiflo,  ^  2a.,  i)«i;.  Prod.,  2.  p.  iOS.,  J^pVM-  S^t.,  8. 

p.  54&,  WaUrotk  Momog-l P-^  »  r-      »  t       r-        •  -v  -^     -v-  > 

Sngra9if»gs.    Hot  Reg.,  1 1161. :  Farad.  Lond,  t  101. ;  OUvier*!  Voyage,  5.  40.  all  t  4a  ;  Nor. 

Act  PetropoL,  la  k.  la  C  5.  s  Redouts  Roi.,  1.  V  S. ;  and  our  AP  Ma 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  undivided^  without  stipules* 
obovate-cuneate,  serrated  at  the  tip.  Prickles  oecur- 
rent,  and  of  the  colour  of  ivory.  Sepab  entire,  sub- 
spathulate.  Petals  yellow,  marked  with  purple  at  the 
base.  (Dec.  Prod,y  ii.  p.  602.>  An  undershrub,  a  native 
of  Persia,  near  Amadan,  wnere  it  abounds  in  saltish 
soil ;  and  also  in  fields  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Elwend, 
and  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria.  It  was  introduced  in 
1790,  ffrows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

FarieUes,    Seringa,  in  Dec  Prod.,  baa  charaeteriied  three  fbraaa  of  tbia  apeeiea  under  the  name  ot 
B.  berberitbM  PalL,  wliich  we  cive  ac  varieties  of  Lbwco.  ac  followi : -T^ 

.at  X.  b.  1  giUra  Ser.— Priduea  upon  the  item  stipuJar  and  icattered.    LeaTea  nnthulate. 

mL.  h.  t  veluHnta  Ser.  —  Stem,  prickles,  and  leavea  Tehreky.    Leavea  ffpathnletr  L^^^MrHatff 

Pridclea  sOpular  and  scatt^    Anative  of  Peiiia.  i««.i«iw.««»«w. 

Ji L.  b.  3  Btdoutekna.  Ser.  [B.  berberinXim  Bed.  et  Tkor.  'Boe.,  1.  pi  «7.,  witb  a  oonect  fiaure. 

LindL  Bomr.  Momcg.,1. ;  A  stmpMcifMU  SaM.  Prod.,  p.  SaftJ-Pricklea  a»tteiX>S 

stipular,  numerousw    Lcavea  lanceolate. 

Deicrmtion^  4rc,  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hoiu 
ticultural  Society  is  an  undershrub,  with  recumbent,  slender,  and  rather  in- 
tricate branches,  and  whitish  leaves.  It  rarely  flowers ;  and,  in  regard  to  ita 
propagation  and  culture.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Bot.  ^g.  far  August,  1829,  re- 
marks that  no  more  appears  to  be  now  known  of  it,  than  was  at  the  period 
of  its  first  introduction  m  1790.  **  It  resists  cultivation  in  a  remarkable  man* 
ner,  submitting  permanently  neither  to  budding  nor  grafting,  nor  layering,  nor 
striking  from  cuttings,  nor,  in  short,  to  any  of  those  operations,  one  or  other 
of  which  succeeds  with  other  plants.  Drought  does  not  suit  it;  it  does  not 
thrive  in  wet ^  heat  has  no  beneficial  e&ct,  cold  no  prejudicud  influence; 
care  does  not  improve  it,  neglect  does  not  injure  it.  Of  all  the  numerous 
seedlinffs  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  fit)m  seeds  sent  home  by  Sir 
Henry  Wilcock,  and  distributed,  scarcely  a  plant  remams  alive.  Two  are  stiU 
growinff  in  a  peat  border  in  the  Chiswick  €kurden,  but  they  are  Umgiiinhing 
and  unhealthy ;  and  we  confess  that  observation  of  them,  in  a  living  state,  for 
nearly  four  years,  has  not  suggested  a  single  method  of  improving  the  oilti* 
vation  of  the  species.*'  (Bot.  Reg.,  1261.)  These  plants  stul  remain  without 
increase :  but  young  plants  may  t»e  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  which 
have  been  raised  from  seeds.;  and  at  Vienna,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Charies  Rauch,  it  succeeds  p^ectly  by  budding  on  the  common  dog  rose. 


Sect.  V.    Po'MEiE  Ltndl. 
Genus  XIII. 


r  Lifej 


CRAT^^GUS  Lmdl.    The  Thorn.    Lm.  Sytt.  Icos&ndria  Di-Pentag^nia. 

Identifleation,    Lindl.  in  Un.  Trana.,  IS.  p.  10&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  a  GS&  ;  Don's  Mill.  S.  p.  598. 
I^ftumymes.    CVatae^gus  and  Jf^milus  sp.  of  LM.  and  others ;  Niflier,  Alisier,  and  Attb£plne,iV. ; 

Doom,  Uibeer,  and  Miapel,  Ger. ;  Doom,  Dvick :  Spino,  lial. ;  and  Espino,  Span. 
Derivation.   From  kratoe,  strength ;  in  reference  to  the  bardnesa  and  strength  of  tne  wood. 

Description,  S^c.    The  species  are  small  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 

natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  Asia  and  ^e 
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north  of  Africa.  One  of  them,  the  common  hawthorn,  is  well  known,  through- 
out the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  species  all  flower 
and  fruit  freely ;  and  the  wood  of  all  of  them  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the  plants 
of  considerable  longevity.  Almost  all  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
generally  red ;  though  in  some  sorts  it  is  yellow,  purple,  black,  or  green. 
All  the  species  ripen  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of^  London,  most  of  them 
abundantly ;  by  wnich,  or  by  grafting,  they  are  generally  propagated.  When 
the  species,  which  have  naturally  a  dwan  habit  of  growth,  are  intended  to 
assume  the  character  of  low  trees,  they  are  grafted  standard  high  upon 
C,  OjLyacdntha,  C.  coccinea,  or  on  some  other  of  the  strong-growing  kinds ; 
in  consequence  of  which  practice,  this  genus  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
handsome  small  trees  for  ornamental  grounds  than  any  other  ligneous  family 
whatever.  All  the  species  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but 
they  will  not  grow  vigorously  in  a  soil  that  is  not  deep  and  free,  and  rich 
rather  than  poor.  Whether  as  small  trees  or  as  shrubs,  they  are  all  admi- 
rably adapted  for  planting  grounds  of  limited  extent ;  and  especially  for  small 
garclens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  laige  towns.  They  are  not  only  highly 
beautiful  when  in  flower  (a  period  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  end  of  July,  commencing  with  C  purpurea,  and  ending  with 
C  cord^),  but  also  when  they  are  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  which  includes  a 
period  commencing  with  C,  purpikrea  and  C  nigra,  m  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  continuing  till  the  following  spring  or  summer ;  C.  mexicana,  C  virgf  nica, 
and  some  other  species,  retaining  their  fruit  all  the  winter.  Of  all  the  genera 
of  hardy  deciduous  li^eous  plants  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  there  is 
not  one  which,  taking  It  alto^ther,  can  be  compared  with  the  genus  CYatae^gus. 
All  the  species  may  be  trained  dther  as  small,  handsome,  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque trees;  or  as  beautiful  and  picturesque  shrubs;  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  cultivator.  They  have  all  a  characteristic,  neat,  orderly  manner  of 
growth ;  neither  so  slow  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  want  of  vi^ur,  nor  so 
rapid  and  robust  as  to  be  considered  coarse  and  rambling.  Their  leaves  are 
remarkabl3^  neatly  cut,  and  finely  tufled;  their  flowers  appear  in  masses  so 
abundant,  in  some  species,  as  almost  to  cover  the  phuit  in  tlie  flowering  season ; 
and  their  fruit  is  produced  in  as  great  abundance  as  their  flowers.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  generally  white,  and  they  are  mostly  more  or  less 
fragrant ;  some  of  them,  as  the  common  hawthorn,  being  particularly  so : 
their  colour,  though  white  at  first,  yet  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  com- 
mon double-flowered  hawthorn,  d^es  off*  of  a  very  fine  pink ;  and  there  are 
several  pink  flowered  varieties  of  the  common  hawthorn  which  are  strikingly 
ornamental.  The  fruit  varies  in  size,  from  that  of  C.  spathulata,  which  is 
not  much  larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  to  that  of  C  mexicana,  which  is  about 
as  large  as  a  golden  pippin  apple.  The  colour  of  the  fruit,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  red,  yellow,  black,  or  green,  and  includes  many  varieties  of  shade. 
The  fruit  of  several  species,  such  as  C.  Azaroltu,  (7.  Aronia,  C  odoratlssima, 
and  C  tanacetifolia,  are  a^eeable  to  the  palate ;  and  those  of  all  the  species 
are  jzreedily  devoured  by  singing  birds  of^  many  kinds,  especially  the  tnrush 
famuy.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  singing  birds,  both 
as  such,  and  for  the  good  they  do  in  keeping  down  insects,  the  genus  Cra- 
taegus ought  to  be  planted.  All  the  species  and  varieties  are  exceedingly 
hardy ;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  might  be  propagated  in 
as  great  numbers  as  the  common  hawthorn.  Most  of  the  species  womd  make 
excellent  hedges ;  and,  were  it  only  tiie  practice,  in  planting  hedges  along 
the  sides  of  the  public  highways,  to  introauce  here  and  there,  as  standards, 
thirty  or  forty  sorts,  which  might  be  raised  from  seed,  the  ornament  to  the 
country  would  be  such  as  those  only  can  form  an  idea  of  who  have  seen  tiie 
collections  of  Oratse^s  at  White  Knights  near  Reading,  or  at  Courset  near 
Boulogne,  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  when  they  are  in  fruit.  Finally, 
if  a  man  were  to  be  exiled  to  an  estate  without  a  single  tree  or  shrub  on  it, 
with  permission  to  choose  only  one  genus  of  ligneous  plants  to  form  all  hi» 
plantations,  shrubberies,  orchards,  and  flower-gardens,  where  would  he  find 
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a  genus  that  would  ttSord  him  so  many  resources  as  that  of  Oatse^gua  f  The 
most  complete  collection  of  thorns  in  Enffland  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  we  examined,  on  June  18th,  1836,  plants  of  nearly 
80  sorts,  all  of  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  distinct,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  kinds,  that  we  know  of,  in  England,  not  included  in  this  col* 
lection,  yiz.  C.  orientals  var.  Leec^,  some  varieties  of  C,  Oxyadintha, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  Nepal  seedlings  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden^ 
which  may,  probably,  prove  to  belong  to  this  genus.  We  shall  give  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  list,  together  with  our  synonymes,  in  an  Appendix,  for  the  use 
of  intended  collectors  or  purchasers.  There  is  a  collection  at  Somer- 
ford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  nearly  as  complete  as  thai  of  Messrs.  LodcUges, 
which  was  made  by  General  Monckton,  who,  like  ourselves,  is  an  enthusiastie 
admirer  of  this  genus.  The  best  collections  in  Scotland  are  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  and  in  Lawson's  Nursery.  At  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  Frederick  Bourne,  Esq.,  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  senus, 
there  is  a  collection  almost  as  numerous  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  sdected 
by  Mr.  Bourne,  personally,  from  almost  all  the  principal  nurseries  in  Europe. 
The  best  collection  of  fuU-grown  trees  of  this  genus,  m  England,  is  at  White 
Knights ;  and  of  full-grown  trees,  in  France,  at  Courset.  The  greatest 
niunber  of  species  in  one  garden,  in  France,  is,  or  was  in  1828,  in  the 
Pepini^e  de  Luxemboui^.  There  are,  also,  good  collections  in  the  nur- 
series of  MM.  Audibert,  at  Tarascon ;  and  of  MM.  Baumann,  at  BoHwyller. 
The  best  collection  in  Belgium  is  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels ;  and  the  best 
in  Germany  are  those  in  uie  Floetbeck  Nurseries  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  the 
Gottingen  Botanic  Garden.  In  Poland  there  was  formerly  a  tolerably  good 
collection  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Warsaw;  and  there  is  still  a  considenible 
number  of  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Count  Wodzicki,  at  Niezdsvicdz,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  present  volume.  In  Russia,  in  the  Government  Garden  of 
Odessa,  now  under  the  care  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Desceroet,  conseiller  de  cour, 
who  was  formerly  a  nurseryman  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  there  is  a  collection 
of  45  sorts,  chidly  planted  since  1820.  In  America,  judging  from  the  nur- 
serymen's catalogues,  the  greatest  number  of  sorts  appears  to  be  in  Prince's 
Nursery,  near  New  York ;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  in  Bertram's  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  at  the  Woodlands,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  genus  CVatse^s  did  not  excite  much  attention  till  the  commence 
ment  of  the  present  century;  since  which  period  the  number  of  sorts  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  chieifly  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
From  the  excellent  collection  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney,  and  fit)m  the 
duplicates  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  almost  all  the  species 
having  fruited,  we  have  been  enabled  to  study  the  difierent  sorts  of  this  genus 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  genera  we  have 
treated  on  in  this  work;  and  we  give  the  following  enumeration,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  difierent  kinds  we  have  named  are  distinct ;  though  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  of  what  are  entitled  to  be  considered  species,  and  of 
what  are  only  varieties.  Neither  have  we  pretended  to  give  stnct  definitions 
of  either  species  or  varieties ;  deeming  such  definitions,  even  when  more  cor- 
rect than  we  could  make  them,  of  comparatively  little  use  in  practice.  If 
definitions  fully  answered  the  end  intended  by  them,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  conaudon  of  names  which  now  exists  in  every  genus,  except  in 
those,  all  the  species  of  which  have  been  seen  in  a  living  state  together,  by 
one  or  by  several  botanists. 

In  classing  the  species  of  this  genus,  as  in  the  case  of  most  others,  there 
are  two  modes  which  may  be  adopted.  By  one,  the  different  sorts  may  be 
arranged  in  sections,  according  to  some  technical  distinction,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  or  that  of  the  leaves;  the  entireness,  or  degree  of  incision,  of  the 
latter,  &c, ;  and  by  the  other  mode  the  kinds  may  be  thrown  into  natural 
groups,  according  to  the  majority  of  their  points  of  resemblance.    We  have 
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adopted  the  latter  mode,  though,  perht^s,  not  always  the  easiest  for  disco- 
yenng  the  name  of  a  single  species ;  because,  when  once  the  species  are 
known  which  form  the  types  ot  the  (Afferent  groups,  'it  will  be  found  preferw 
ablo  to  the  other  mode,  both  for  ascertainii^  the  names,  and  for  studymg  the 

Elants,  and  impressing  their  characters  and  unages  on  the  memory,  ui  order, 
owever,  that  our  remlers  may  have  the  benefit  of  both  modes,  we  shall  gtve, 
as  an  appendix  to  this  genus,  a  technical  classification  of  the  species  and 
varieties  as  drawn  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Gordon  (a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Mile  End  nurseryman  of  that  name),  the  foreman  of  the  arbo- 
ricultural  department  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

The  price  of  dwarf  plants  of  almost  all  the  species  (except  C.  Oxya^ 
dLntha),  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  li.  6d,  each )  and  of  standards,  2s,  6d, : 
at  BoUwyller,  1  fnnc,  or  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  standards,  2  or  3 firancs : 
at  New  York,  the  price  varies  from  25  to  50  cents.  If  there  were  such  a 
demand  for  the  plants  as  we  think  there  ought  to  be,  seedlings  of  most  of 
the  species  might  be  sold  at  about  treble  the  price  of  the  SMdlings  of  the 
common  thorn  lued  in  hedgemaking.  (See  C.  Oxyacdntha.) 

§  i.  CocctneiB. 

Sect,  Char.,  8fc,  Leaves  cordate,  lobed,  acutely  serrated.  Flowers  and  firuit 
large.     The  plants  also  large,  and  of  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

1  1.  C.  cocci'nka  L,    The  scarlet^rtiifoc/  Thorn. 

Tdfntifieatian.     Un.  Sp.,  689. ;  Punh  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  337. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  8.1p.  687.  i  Don'i  MUl., 

sinS^^mei.  C.  stttviaii  Booth ;  Mispilut  aertivilia  Wait,  Fl  Car. ;  M.  coecfneB  JtfSU.,  Now.  Du 
Ham. :  thornlen  American  Asirole ;  N^flier  ^carlate,  Fr. ;  scharlachrothe  M icpel,  Ger. 

Enaravkgf,  Pluk.,  t  4&  f.  4. ;  Dend.  Brit,  t  OSL ;  BoC.  M«g.,  t.  S4SS. ;  ixatjtg.  561  in  pi  SSL  ;  and 
tne  plate  In  our  Second  Voluma 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  with  lobes,  acutely 
serrated,  glabrous.  Petioles  and  calyxes  pubescent,  glanded.  Petals  orbi« 
culate.  Styles  5.  Fruit  scarlet,  eatable.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627, 628.)  A 
tree  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.;  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  woods ;  and,  in  May  and  June, 
producing  its  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  scarlet  haws, 
round,  or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  which  ripen  in  September.  In  Britain, 
into  which  country  this  tree  was  introduced  in  1683,  it  grows  rapidly  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.  (or,  in  good  soils,  and  sheltered  situations,  to  30  ft.  or 
upwards),  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  dividing  into  many  strong,  irregular, 
smooth  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  head  of  greater  breadth  than  the  entire 
height  of  the  tree,  in  most  varieties ;  though  in  others  the  head  is  more 
compact  and  fastigiate.  Some  of  the  plants  are  entirely  without  spines ; 
and,  in  most,  they  disappear  with  age :  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  how- 
ever, some  will  be  found  with  spines  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  of  which 
there  is  a  remarkable  example  in  a  specimen  plant,  10  ft.  hi^h,  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery.  The  leaves  are  often  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and  3  m.  or  4 in.  broad, 
particularly  in  the  variety  called  C  c.  m4xima;  of  a  pale  green,  and  cut  in 
the  edges  in  a  sharp  snreddy  mannet,  which  gives  them  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  bein^  fringed.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit  vary  exceedingly 
in  size,  in  plants  raised  from  seed.  The  seedling  plant  before  referred  to, 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  has  leaves  twice  as  laq^  as  those  of  the  grafted 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  collection. 

Vatietiea.  It  would  be  easy  to  procure  as  many  varieties  of  this  spedes  as 
there  are  of  the  common  hawthorn,  by  raising  some  thousands  of  plants 
every  year  from  seed,  and  selecting  from  the  seied-beds  plants  indicatinff  any 
peculiarity  of  leaf,  or  of  habit ;  but  as,  in  the  nurseries,  the  most  rapid  way 
of  producing  saleable  plants  of  this,  and  all  the  other  species  and  varieties 
of  CVatflB^gus,  is  founa  to  be  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn,  very 
few  seedlings  are  raised,  and  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  only  the  three 
or  four  following :  — 
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t  C.  C.2  cordlUna,  C.  cor411ui8  ZaM,  Cat,;  the  C.  pyrifbrmis  of  some  col- 
liectioDB.  (^.  565.  in  p.  852.)— The  leayes,  and  the  entire  planty  are, 
perhf^s,  rather  tnnaller  than  in  the  species ;  the  habit  of  tne  tree  is 
decidedly  more  upright  and  fastigiate ;  and  the  fruit  is  smaller,  lone, 
and  of  a  fine  coral  red;  whence  the  name  is  probably  derived, 
though,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catatoguef 
it  is  csdled  the  red-branched  hawthorn.  The  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  however,  exhibit  only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  in  the 
branches  of  the  young  wood. 

1  C.C.  3  mdentdta,  C.  indentAtaXocid.  Cat.  (Jig.  566.  in  p.852.>— The 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  less  lobed,  than  those  of  the  species;  the 
the  plant  is,  also,  weaker,  of  upright  habit,  and  with  a  smooth  clear 
bark. 

%  C.  c.  4  maxima  Lodd.  Cat.  C.  c.  spindsa  Godefroy;  C.  ?flabeU^ta 
/Tor/.— The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  oSdier  variety ;  and 
the  fioiit  is  also  large.  As  we  have  not  seen  living  plants  of  6^  flabel- 
l^ta,  but  only  dri^  specimens  sent  from  Terenure  and  the  Hum- 
beque  Nursery,  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  C.  flabell^ta  and 
C,  c.  maxima  are  the  same ;  but  we  feel  quite  certain  that  thev  both 
belong  to  C  c.  cocdnea.  We  are  informed  that  the  C  fiabelukta  of 
some  nurseries  is  C.  tanacetifolia;  which  certainly  has  its  leaves 
more  flabellate,  or  fan-like,  than  any  variety  of  C.  coccinea. 

StaHtHca.  The  feneral  rate  of  srowCh  of  C  coocfnett,  in  the  eoTirooi  of  London,  i<  10ft.  In  6 
yean,  or  90  ft.  in  10  yean.  There  are  old  trees,  between  80  ft.  and  30  ft.  high,  at  Svon,  at  Punefa 
Ctomjj^t  Kew,  and  at  Ham  House.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  a  little  to  the  right  oT  the  north 
entrance,  there  is  a  tree  20  ft.  high,  with  diameter  of  the  bead  30  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  14  in.  In 
Oloucestenhire,  at  Doddingtoo.  50  yean  pUnted,  the  tree  is  fiO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
being  16  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  19  ft. 
high.  In  worcestenhire.  at  Croome,  25  yean  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high }  at  Hagley,  IS  yean  planted, 
and  90  ft  high.  At  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  14  yean  'planted,  and  85  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in 
Ross^hire,  at  Brahan  Castle,  96  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  at  Teie. 
nure,  25  ft  high ;  and  at  Oriel  Temple,  23  ft.  high.  In  fVance,  in  the  Janlin  des  Flaates.  H 
is  30ft  high;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerritees,  90ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wtfr. 
lits,  56  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Unlvenity  Botanic  Oar. 
den,  90ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  Pfkuen  Insel,  SO  yean  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  Bararia, 
at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Oaiden,  84  yean  planted,  and  80  ft  high.  In  Hanorer,  at  Gfittingcn, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  80  yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  nigh.  In  Italy,  at  Monaa,  91  yean  pUnted, 
and  80  ft.  high. 

)  2.  C,  GLANDULO^A  W.    The  glandular  Thorn. 

JdaUMeaikm,    Willd.  Sp.,  9.  p.  lOOSL,  not  of  Hichx. ;  Fursh.  Amcr.  Sept,  L  pi  337. ;  DeCL  Prod.,  i. 

p.  m. }  Don's  Min.,  9.  PL  59a 
Sinuu^mes.    ?  C  sanguinca  PalL  FL  Bon.,  L  1 11. ;  f  if^spUos  rotundildlia  £4?^  JSrAr.,  3.  pi  9a  ; 

Ptnis  glanduKtsa  Mamchi  C.  rotundifdlia  Booth, 
Engravma.     ?PalL  FL  Ross.,  L  t  IL;   Lod.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1019. ;  Dead.  Brit,  t  58.;  our  ^.567. 

in  pi  853. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  sptcies  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  with  the  disk  obovate-wedge-sheped,  angled,  dabrous, 
glossy.  Petioles,  stipules,  and  sq)al8  glanded.  Fruit  oval,  scar^ ;  nuts 
4^—5 ;  flesh  hard  and  dry.  (Dec,  Prod.y  u.  p.  627.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Canada  and  on  the  All^hany  Mountains,  and  also 
found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1750, 
and  forms  a  low,  compact,  bushy-headed  tree,  seldom  exceeding  18  ft.  or 
15  ft.  in  height.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  sort  in  the  stipules  and 
calyxes  being  glandular,  and  in  the  head  of  the  tree  forming  a  dense  mass 
of  small  twigs.  This  last  circumstance,  taken  together  with  the  size  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  induces  us  to  think  that  it  may  be  only  a  stunted  variety 
of  C.  cocclnea.  This  might  be  tested  by  sowing  its  seeds,  which  are  ripened 
about  the  same  time  as  those  of  C.  coccinea,  and  observing  what  kind  of  plants 
were  produced.  If  several  of  these  turned  out  to  be  C.  coccinea,  our  con- 
jecture would  be  confirmed.  This  sort  of  Cratae^gus  being  a  small  compact 
tree,  of  rather  a  fasti^te  habit,  and  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  yet 
being  very  prolific  in  its  ilowers  and  fruit,  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens ; 
and,  if  it  comes  true  from  seed,  it  would  form  the  next  best  hedge  plant  to 
C,  Oxyac&ntha.  There  are  specimens  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights,  which, 
in  25  years,  have  attained  the  height  of  14ft.;  and  at  Croome,  which,  in  30 
years,  have  attained  the  height  of  25  ft. 
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-t  C.g.9  succuUnta  Fbch.^  3f68pilu8  succul^nta  Booth,  bas  the  fruit  larger 
than  that  of  the  species,  and  succulent,  juicy,  and  eatable.  We  have 
seen  only  one  plant  of  this  variety ;  but  we  are  assured  by  our  friend 
M.  Fischer  of  Gotdngen,  that  there  are 
several  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his 
care,  and  in  various  other  collections  in 
Germanv.  The  name  is  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg. 
2  C.  g,3tulfvUl6sa,  C.  subvill6sa  Fisch.,  {Jig. 
550.,  and  Jig.  568.  in  p.  853.)  is  ap- 
parently another  variety  of  the  preced- 
mg  sort,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  of 
C.  coccfnea.  It  is  very  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance, from  its  villous  twisted  leaves, 
and  stunted  tortuous  shoots ;  but,  from 
'  its  having  been  only  three  or  four  years 
in  the  country,  very  little  is  known  of 
its  habit  of  growth,  which  seems  to  be  T 
rather  more  loose  than  that  of  C.  glan- 
duldsa.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
5  ft.  high,  which  last  year  ripened  haws ; 
and  there  is  one,  also,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's  arboretum. 

§  ii.  Punctata, 

Sect  Char.    Leaves  not  lobed,  large,  with  many  nerves.    Bark  white,  or  ash- 
coloured.    Fruit  large,  or  small. 

i  3.  C.  PUNCTATA  JU.    The  dotted-Jruiied  Thorn. 

IdetMficaiion.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  i.  p.  169. :  Jacq.  Hort.  VincL,  t  and  Sa :  Punh  FL  Aner.  Sept.,  1. 

p.  Sa  ;  Dea  Prod,  S.  a  627. ;  Don*s  Mill..  S.  p.  598. 
Synon^met,    C.  CttuMA  Du  Roi\  AT^spilus  cuneif^Ua  Ehrh.  Jkitr.,  &  p.  2L ;   M.  punct&U  Lim* 

Entim.  \  M.  cornifblia  Lam.  Enejfc.,  4.  pi  444. 
EngratringB.    Jac.  Hort,  1.  t  S8. ;  our  Jtgs.  669.  and  570.  in  p.  854. ;  and  the  plate  in  Vol  It 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  glabrous,  serrated.  Calyx  a 
little  villose ;  its  sepals  awl-shaped,  entire.  Fruit  usually  dotted.  (Dec* 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.^  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  woods  and 
swamps  of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  grows  to 
a  handsome  size,  particularly  the  variety  having  yellow  fruit.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1746;  and,  having  beoi  very  generally  planted,  is 
now  frequent  m  collections.  The  wood  is  so  hard  that  the  Indians  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  make  wedges  of  it  for  rolitting  trees.  ^  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  May  and  June ;  ana  the  fruit,  which,  in 
general,  is  larger  than  that  of  C,  cocclnea,  ripens  in  September,  and  drops, 
with  the  leaves,  in  November  or  December. 
Varietiei.    There  are  three  forms  of  this  species  in  British  gardens. 

S  C.  /7.  1  rubra  Pursh,  C.  edi^lis  Ronalds,  (Jig.  569.  in  p.  854.)  is  the  most 
common,  and  is  a  spreading  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft. 
to  30  ft.,  with  red  miit,  and,  when  old,  with  few  thorns. 
¥  C.  97.  2  rtira  gtricta  Hort.,  C.  p.  stricta  Ronaldt,  has  the  fruit  red,  like 
the  preceding  sort;  but  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastigiaite, 
like  that  of  uie  following  sort. 
"iC.  p.3  aurea  Pursh  ;  C.  p.  flsiva  Hort.,  C.  dulds  Ronaldt,  C.  edMis, 
Lodd.Cat.,  C.  pentdgyna  fl&va  Godefroy,  (Jig.  510.  in  p.  854.)  is  a 
fastigiate-growing  tree,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  also,  when  old,  with 
few  thorns. 

StaHstici.    In  the  enrirons  of  London,  at  Syon,  this  tree  U  31  ft  high :  and  at  Ham  House  it  is 
34  a  high     In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  88  yean  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high.    In  Woroasimhifv, 
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atCraom«,  SSyew*  planted,  Ufa  18  ft.  high.  InbcUnd,  at  Orld  Templa^  40  jem  phated.  It  it 
30ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnink  1  ft.  4  In.,  and  of  the  head  d4ft.  In  France,  in  the  Jaiditi 
dee  Fhintes,  35  jcan  planted,  and  25  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlite,  39  yean  planted,  and 
fiO  ft.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Ifonia,  84  yean  planted,  an|^  90  ft.:high. 

t  4.  C.  PYRiFO^LiA  AU,    The  Pear-tree-leaved  Thorn. 

Idtmiificaikm.    Ait  Hoct  Kew., S.  pi  lea;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  tpL397.;  Dec  Fnd., 9L p.  6B7. ; 

Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  599. 
^MNwnws.    C.  leucophlfle^ot  (white-barked)  MamOt  Weits.,  p.  31.  1 2. ;  C  radiltta  Lodd.  Cut  edit 

1896 ;  a  tomentdM  Dm  Boi  Httrbk,,  L  p.  183. ;  If^qnlui  latifMia  Lam.  Eneyc.,".^  p.  444  :  if.  CaL 

pod^ndnm  Ehrk.  BeUr. ;  U.  pyrlf  dUa.  Ltmk  Snmm. ;  M.  cornifhlia  Folr. ;    C.  Ufih^Ua  Bcmaldt ; 

a  cornifMia  Booth. 
Emgrmimgs.    Mflncfa  Wein.,  a  31.  t  8. ;  Wati.  Dend.  Brit,  1 6L ;  Bot  Beg.,  1 1877. ;  onr^.  571. 

In  pi  8^ ;  and  the  plate  of  the  ipedei  in  our  Second  Voluma 

Spec,  Char,y  4>c.    Id  some  instances  spiny,  in  some  without  spines.     Leaves 

ovate-ell4>tical,  inciselv  serrated,  obscurely  plaited,  a  little  luury.     Flowers 

3-styled.     Calyx  slightly  villose;   its  sepals  linear-lanceolate,  serrated. 

(^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  627.)    The  leaves  of  young  trees  are  larger,  and  the  fruit 

smaller,  than  those  of  most  other  species ;  the  leaves  are  also  more  strongly 

plaited,  having  the  appearance  of  being  furrowed  from  the  midrib  to  Uie 

margin.     A  native  of  woods  and  rocky  places  in  North  America,  from 

Pennsylvania  to   Carolina.     In  Britain,  thb  species  forms  a  low  tree;, 

generally  spineless,  and  of  less  compact  growth  than  most  other  species, 

about  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high :  it  is  rather  later  in  flowering  than  the  preceding 

species;  but  it  is  very  prolific  in  flowers;  and  these  are  succeeded  by 

fruit,  soaall,  and  of  a  yellowish .  red,  which  ripen  early  in  September,  and 

are  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  than  those  of  any  other  species. 

When  the  fniit,  which  is  of  an  orange  colour,  is  not  eaten  b;^  bvds,  it 

shrivels,  turns  black,  uid  remains  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.    It 

was  introduced  into  England  in  1765 ;  and  flowers  in  June. 

StmtitHn.  In  Keneincton  Gardene.  to  the  right  of  the  Bayiwater  gate^  there  la  a  tre^  upward!  of 
80ft.  high,  which  ia  nroftuely  covered  with  flowen  every  year;  in  Somenetshire,  at  Hlnten  Houaeu 
18  yean  planted,  it  ii  80ft.  high;  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Farli,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft  high; 


In  Cancaehire^  at  Latham  House,  18  vean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high:  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Ookirn 
Grove,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high ;  in  Worcestenhire,  at  Hagley,  14  yean  planted,  it  is 
SSft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  bead  18  ft. :  In  Yorkshire,  at  Orimston,  14  yean 
planted,  it  is  82  ft.  high.  In  ScotUnd,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  10  yean  planted,  it  is 
18  ft.  high ;  in  Peithshize,  at  Ktaifkuns  CasUe,  15  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high.  In  France,  in 
the  Jardin  dea  Plantea,  35  yean  planted,  and  SSft  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WOrlitB,  S5  yean  planted, 
it  is  16  ft.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Monxa,  84  yean  planted.  It  is  18ft  high. 

$  iii.  Macrac&ntha* 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  large,  ovate-oblong,  slightlv  lobed  and  serrated,  with 
numerous  nerves,  and  subplicate.  Fruit  smaU.  Spines  very  long.  Tree 
vigorous  and  spreading. 

S  5.  C,  macraca'ntha  Lodd,  Cat,    The  long-spined  Thorn. 

AMMMyme.    C  spina  longfsrima  in  the  Hammertmith  Nuraery. 

Bmgravimgi,    Fig.  578.  in  pi  855l  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Spines  long  and  numerous.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  some- 
what acuminate,  slightl)^  lobed  and  bluntly  serrated,  nerved,  and  subplicate. 
Fruit  small,  or  middle-sized,  of  a  shining  red,  and  very  succulent  when  ripe. 
Tree  spreading,  and  of  very  vigorous  growth.  The  shoots  straight,  and 
tending  upwards  at  an  anele  of  45^.  A  native  of  North  America ;  and,  in 
Britain,  raised  from  seed,  in  1819,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla,  at 
Gateshead,  near  Newcastle;  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  the  large  American  azarole.  It  was  sent,  by 
Mr.  Macnab,  to  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  about 
1825.  This  species  promises  to  become  a  large  and  vigorous  tree;  and 
it  seems  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  Uie  other  large-leaved  kinds ;  though, 
from  the  appearance  of  its  spines,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  C,  Crus-gilli. 

Vanety, 

*S.  C.  911.  2  minor  {fig.  573.  in  p.  855.)  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  smaller  fruit.    There  are  plants  at  Somerford  Hall. 
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§  iv.  Criis-gaUi. 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  without  lobe%  obovate-oblong  or  obovate-lanceolate, 
more  or  less  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  shining  green,  with  petioles  mai^ned 
by  the  decurrence  of  the  leaf.     Fruit  small,  or  middle-sized,  round,  dark 

Seen  tiH  nearly  ripe,  and,  when  ripe,  scarlet.     Spines  very  long,  and  bent 
:e  the  spur  of  a  cock. 

S  6.  C.  CbuVga'lli  L,    The  Cock's^pur  Thorn. 

IdentOeaUon.     Llik  Sik,  p.  6%. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  686. ;   Punfa  n.  Amer.  Sept,al.  p.  338. ;  Don** 

Mill,  fi.  p.  596. 
Svnom/met,     Ctatae^'gut  Iticlda  Wang.  Am.,  t  17.  f.  42. :  C  cunei<blia  Lodd.  Cat. ;  Af^tpilui  Kictda 

XJMk.  Beitr.x  M.  Cr6»^U  Poir,;  af.  byemkUi  WaU.-,  Af.  cunei(t»»a  Moenehi  Neffier  Piedde 

Coc,  Fr. ;  glanMnde  Miq>el,  Oer. 
BngraolfiM.    Wang.  Am.,  1. 17.  f.  48.  -,  Dend.  Brit,  1 56. ;  Jl^.  574.  in  p.  856L ;  and  the  pUte  of  the 

•peclealn  our  Second  Volume 

Spec,  Char,^  <J-c.  Spines  long.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  nearly  sessile, 
glossy,  glabrous,  falling  off  late.  Stipules  linear.  Lobes  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  and  somewhat  serrated.  Styles  2.  Fruit  scarlet.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  636.)  A  native  of  North  America,  and  common  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  where  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  small  scarlet  fruit  in  September  and  October. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1691 ;  and  has  been  more  gensrally  cul- 
tivated than  any  other  of  the  American  species.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
15  ft.  or  20  ft.,  and  sometimes  higher.  In  its  native  country,  accordmg  to 
Pursh,  it  is  found  in  the  three  forms  of  C,  C.  splendens,  C,  C.  /;yracanthi- 
fblia,and  C,  C.«alicifdlia;  to  which,  by  cultivation^  in  Europe,  several  other 
varieties  have  been  added.  In  the  south  of  England,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  this  species  is  subevergreen,  retaming  its  leaves  and  fruit 
throughout  the  wmter.  There  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  it,  which  assumes 
this  character,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion  of  Sketty  Hall,  near 
Swansea,  the  seat  of  that  wdl-known  botanist,  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Vntfiedet^ 

1  C.  C.  2  tplenderu  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.,  Pluk.,  t.  46. 
f.  1.  C,  <irbutif6lia  and  C,  splendens  Lodd,  Cat,  (Jig,  575.  in  p.  856.) 
— Leaves  obovate-wedge-snaped,  and  shining;  and,  being  produced 
in  abundance,  the  plant  has  a  splendid  appearance. 

T  C.  C  3  pyracanthi/yia  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.  C. 
jvyracanthifblia  Lodd,  Col. ;  M6ap\\us  likcida  Dum.  Cours,  Bot,  Ctdt,^ 
ed.  2.  V.  p.  448.  {fig,  580.  in  p.  856.;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 
Volume.)-— Leaves  oblong,  with  the 
upper  part  lanceolate;  the  lower  * 
part  tending  to  wedge-shaped. 
This,  even  when  only  3  or  4  years 
grafted,  forms  a  singular  little  old- 
looking  tree,  spreading  like  a 
miniature  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

5  C.  C.  4  BoUcifhUa  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  ''^^dEg^t  551 

Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.  C.  *alici- 
f61ia,  (jig.  578.  in  p.  856.,  and  the 
plate  in  our  Second  Volume.) 
^-Leaves  oblong,  with  the  upper 

part  lanceolate;  the  lower  part  tending  to  wedge-shaped.     This 
forms  a  low  flat-headed  tree,  like  the  preceding  variety,  as  shown 


in^-  551. ;  which  is  a  portrait  of  a 
plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum, that,  in  1835,  after  being  five 
years  grafted  at  a  foot  from  tlie 
ground,  was  not  quite  5  ft.  high. 
There  were,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
veral other  miniature  trees  of  this 
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variety ;  some  of  them  (such  as  Jif.  552.  553 

to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  of  which  fig.  ^  ^  ^d^'p'*^'^^-^*^ 
553.  is  a  geometrical  section  to  the  same  *' ' 
sctde)  not  above  2  ft.  high,  and  others 
from  that  height  to  15ft.;  all  of  them 
bearing  the  same  general  character  of  a  stunted  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
like  those  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  figured  in  a  succeeding 
page.  The  miniature  trees  of  this  variety  are  admirably  adapted 
for  children's  eardens. 
J  C.C.5  linehm  Dec.  Prod.  Jf^pilus  linearis  Derf,  Arb.,  ii.  p.  156., 
Potr.  Su^.,  iv.  p.  70. ;  C,  linearis  LodiL  Cat.  (fig.  577.  in  p.  856.)— 
Leaves  hnear-lanceolate.  I^ines,  or  thorns,  few,  and  shorUsh.  Styles 
1 — 2.  Fruit  of  a  yellowish  red. 
'm  C.  C.  6  n^na  Dec.  Prod,  ilf^spilus  xikatiDum.  Cows.  Supp.,  p.  386. — 
Branchlets  tomentose  in  some  degree.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate ;  the 
under  surface  paler  than  the  upper.  A  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to 
a  single  stem,  a  miniature  tree,  as  in^.  552. 

t  7.  C.  (C.)  ovALiFoYiA  Hom.     The  oval-leaved  Thorn. 

I4aU^fieaUom.    Honem.  Hort.  Halh.  SappL,  5S. :  Dec.  Prod.,&pL  tf7. ;  I>OD*li  IfilL.Sl  p.SB& 
Sunonmne*.    C  dliptlca  Lodd.  Cat. ;  C  Cr&i-sim  ovalifliUa  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1860. 
jfyiawbyt.    Bot  Beg.,  t  ISSa  j  our  /^.  579.  in  p^  85& s  and  tbe  piste  ofthisfpeciet  io  our  Saoond 
VotanM. 


Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  a  little  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  and 
shining  on  the  upper  One.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  incisely  serrated, 
with  ^landed  serretures.  (Dec.  Prod^  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North 
America;  and,  according  to  Homeman,  akin  to  C.  Crus-g411i.  (Ibid.)  We 
feel  convinced,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  We  allow, 
however,  that  it  is  very  distinct ;  it  being  furnished  with  very  few  thorns, 
and  having  that  loose  spreading  habit  of  growth  which  is  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  varieties ;  tor  which  reason,  and,  also,  in  order  to  allow  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  still  to  recognise  it  as  a  species,  we  have 
eiven  the  details  in  the  specific  form.  A  plant  of  this  sor^  at  Croome,  in 
Worcestershire,  25  years  planted,  is  25  ft.  high. 

5  8.  C.  (C.)  PRUNiFoYiA  Bote.    The  Plum-leaved  Thorn. 

MemMeaikm.    Bote  ined. ;  Dec  Prod,  8L  p^  eZ7.  s  Don*B  Mill.,  8.  ix  59& 

SmMwmn.    MH^XuM  jminifMU  Pair.  Diet.,  4.  p.  44St  j  C  carolinlina  LodA,  Cat 

Sturrmuimgf.    Bot  Reg..  1 1S68.;  oar>^.  57&  in  pi  85IBLs  aadtbe  plate  of  Uiia  treeia  ourSeoond 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  the  disk  broadly  ovate,  unequally  serrated, 
and  glabrous;  the  petioles  bearing  a  few  glands.  Sepals  with  glanded 
serratures.  Peduncle  and  calvx  a  little  viliose.  Seeds  2  in  a  pome.  (Dec. 
Prod.y  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  ot  North  America.  This  sort  we  consider  also 
as  only  a  variety  of  C.  Cr6s-gdlli ;  and  it  differs  from  the  preceding  one 
in  havme  broader  and  shorter  leaves,  a  more  compact  and  tastigiate  habit 
of  growUi,  and  rather  more  thorns  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
and  the  preceding  kinds  die  off  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  the  narrow- 
leaved  varieties,  which  often  drop  quite  green,  yellow,  or  of  a  yellowish  red. 

Varietv. 

C.  (C.)  p.  2  ingSttria,  C.  insestria  Lodd.  Cat,  differs  very  little  from  the 
species.  It  was  raised  mm  seed,  at  Ingestrie,  in  Staffordshire,  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  is  known,  in  some  collections,  as  the  Ingestrie  thorn. 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  tree  in  the  collection  at 
Somerford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire. 

8iaH$tk$  t^  C  CrAi-gdiU  and  Us  Varietiet.  Id  the  environs  of  London,  C  CrAi-gAlli  ipl^ndena,  at 
Ham  Home,  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the  head  23  ft.  Near  the  FUlham 
Vunery.  the  (pedes,  40  years  planted,  b^Oft.  high:  at  Syon  it  is  90ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  tninK  14  in.,  and  of  the  head  S9ft. ;  the  branches  on  every  side  being  pendent  to  the  ground. 
(See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volun&)  In  the  Surrey  Zoolosical  Oardcns  there  is  a 
one  epedmen  of  C  C.  ndldfl^lia.  which  overhangs  the  water ;  there  is  also  a  luge  tree  of  this  variety 
at  Wimbledon  House.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oaiden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  C.  C.  ovall. 
fMia  and  C.  C.  pmnifbHa  are  15  ft.  high.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  40  yean  planted,  the  apeeios 
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liMft  high,  andtbedlameter  of  theheadSSft.  In  Suiaez,  at  West  Dean.  C.  C  apMndens,  15  yeu* 
planted,  is  13  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ia,  and  of  the  head  81  ft  In  Bedfordahire,  at  South . 
hUl,  22  vean  planted,  the  speciea  it  18  ft.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  KnighU,  C  C.  lalicifblia,  35 
yean  planted,  ia  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  o?  the  trunk  7|in.,  and  of  the  bead  S6  ft.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, at  Doddington,  9  years  planted,  the  species  is  10  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  |Uie  trunk  7  in.,  and 
of  the  head  S8  ft.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Chethunt,  C.  C.  nUicifblia,  15  years  planted,  is  Sl|  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and^of  the  bead  26  ft.  In  Oxfordshire,  at  Oxford,  in  the  BoUnic 
Garden,  40  years  planted,  the  species  is  SO  ft  high.  In  Staflbrdshire,  at  Trentham,  C  C  pTracanth'u 
•fblia,  81  years  planted,  is  80  ft.  high.  In  Suffblk,  at  Lirermere,  35  yean  planted,  the  species  is  86  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  14  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grinuton.  14  years 
planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  10  yean  planted,  it  Is  12  ft. 
nigh:  in  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  15  yean  planted,  12  ft.  high;  in  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan 
Castle,  90  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  In  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  CL'C  faUcifbUa,  35  yean  planted, 
ia  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  22  ft.  In'  Gaiway,  at  Cool,  the  necies  is 
SI  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  85  ft. ;  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple, 
85  yean  planted,  and  81  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  85ft.  In 
France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  is  an  avenue  of  C.  C.  linekris,  averaging  15  ft.  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  WArlits,  the  species,  35  yean  planted.  Is  80  ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  the  specie*,*  84 
yean  planted,  is  16  ft.  high :  a  C.  line&zls,  84  yean  planted,  is  18  ft.  high ;  and  a  C  pyracanthifbUa, 
8  yean  planted,  U 10  ft.  high. 

§  V.  Nigra. 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  middle-sized,  deeply  lobed.  Lobes  pointed.  Fruit  round, 
black,  or  purple.  Tree  rather  fastigiate,  with  few  or  no  spines.  Bark 
smooth, 

t  9.  C,  Ni'oRA  Waldtt,  et  Kit.    The  Wack/niifcrf  Thorn. 

IdaUlfieaikm.  Waldat  et  Kit  Fl.  Bar.  Hung.,  1 61. ;  Dec.  Prod..  8.  d.  628.;  Don*s  BfiU.,  8.  p.  5991 
sSwoSMmet,    JtfMIus  nigra  WiUd.  Enum.,  594u ;  C.  carp&tica  Lodd.  Cat 

SngrZfmgB.     Waldst  et  Kit  PL  Bar.  Hung.,  t  6L;  Jig.  581.  in  p^  857. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  spe> 
dea  in  our  Second; Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  sinuately  lobed,  and  serrated,  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  though  truncately  so,  at  the  base ;  whitely  villose  beneath. 
Stipules  oblong,  serrately  cut.  Cal}rxes  villose ;  the  lobes  sightly  toothed. 
Stvles  5.  Fruit  black.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  628. )  A  native  of  Hiingary,  where 
it  forms  a  laree  bush,  of  15ft.  or  20  n.  in  height,  throwing  up  numerous 
suckers  from  its  widely  spreading  roots,  which  soon  cover  &e  eround  with 
a  forest  of  plants.  In  England,  where  it  is  generally  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  common  thorn,  it  forms  a  very  handsome,  upright,  somewhat  fasti- 
giate  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  putting  forth  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
m  February  or  March;  flowering  in  April  or  May;  and  ripening  its  firuitin 
July  and  August.  Nightingales  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  this  tree,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  because 
numerous  caterpillars  are  to  be  found  on  it,  about  the  time  when  the  night- 
ingale is  in  full  song.  It  was  introduced  in  1819 ;  and  there  are  large  and 
handsome  specimens  of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's*  There  is  also,  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  a  tree,  14 
years  planted,  which  is  19ft.  hi^h;  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Gkirden,  Edin- 
burgh, 10  years  planted,  which  is  15  ft.  high. 

S   10.  C.  PURPU^RBA  Bote,    The  purple^ranched  Thorn. 

Ideniificaikm.    Bose  Ined. :  Dec  Prod.  8.  p.  68& ;  Don's  MiU.,  8.  p.  599. 

SvHonyme.    C  sangulnea  Hort. 

Efimoim    Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  t  60. ;  our  jl7g.  588.  in  pi  857. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 

Spec,  Char^  S^c.  Branches  dark  purple.  Leaves  ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
lobed  with  broad  lobes,  serrated,  glabrous,  or  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules 
somewhat  circular,  serrated  with  glanded  serratures.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  628.)  The  native  country  of  this  species,  according  to  De  Candolle,  is 
unknown ;  but,  as  we  consider  it  to  be  nothing  more  man  another  form  of 
C.  altkica,  we  conclude  it  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Altaic  Mountains.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1822,  and  flowers  early  in  April ; 
being  the  very  first  species  of  Oatae^gus  that  comes  into  flower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  excepting  always  the  Glastonbury  thorn.  It 
forms  an  upright,  rigid,  rather  slow-growing  tree,  without  thorns ;  it  has  a 
few  small  branches,  and  is  not  densely  clothed  with  leaves.  It  has  a  starved 
and  somewhat  stunted  appearance,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  purple 
colour  of  Its  young  shoots.     The  bark  of  the  old  wood  is  of  a  dark  purple 
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or  brown  colour,  and  rough  and  scaly ;  the  fruit  la  small,  round,  and  most 
commonly  of  a  dark  purple;  but  it  varies  to  pale  yellow,  or  a  milk  white, 
and  red,  on  the  same  plant.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of  July,  and  is  very 
soft  and  juicy,  but  soon  drops  off.  The  tree  is  interesting  from  its  early 
flowering,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  anthers  of  its  flowers,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  whiteness  of  the  petals.  The  leaves  are  also 
large,  and  of  a  peculiar  shape.  (See  p.  857.) 
Farieiy. 

)  C.p,  2  akaica,  C.  altaica  Led.^  Lod.  Cat,,  (JSg,  583.  in  p.  858.)  has  the 

leaves  somewhat  more  deeply  lobed  and  finely  serrated  than  those 

of  the  species. 

§  v'u  Dougldsiu 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  small,  and  not  lobed  as  in  the  preceding  section ;  fur- 
nished with  numerous  parallel  nerves,  somewhat  like  those  of  C.  punc- 
tata. Spines  rather  numerous  and  rigid.  Fruit  small,  and  dark  puiple ; 
pulp  soft  and  watery. 

S  1 1.  C  Douglass//  Lindl.    Douglas's  Thorn. 

TdeniffieaHom.    Bot  Reg.,  1 18ia :  Lodd.  Cat.  edit  1892. 

Smmmgime.    C  punctftu  var.  brevii|Ana  Dtmguu  in  Hook.  Ft  Bar.  Amer..  1.  pi  908. 
EMgrao/ngi.    Bot  R^R.,  t  18ia ;  oar  Jig.  5Bi  in  (k  85B, ;  and  Uie  {rfate  of  Uie  •pedes  in  our  Second 
volum& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  A  small  tree.  Branches  ascending.  Spines  rieid,  straightish, 
*  now  short,  now  very  long.  Leaves  some  obovate,  some  oval,  gasbedly  ser- 
rated, acute;  at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  glabrous;  in  the  autumn,  remark- 
ably leathery,  and  they  then  acquire  a  purplish  cast,  and  are  shining :  they 
fall  off  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  ot  C.  punctata  and  of  C.  pyriioiUu 
Flowers  produced  in  May,  and  are  of  a  middling  size.  Frui^  small,  and 
dark  purple.  (Boi.  Reg.,  t.  1810.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  more  par- 
ticultfly  as  it  respects  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  leaves.  Tne  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastigiate ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  latest  kinds  in  leafing  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  and  firuit  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  both  are  very  ornamental.  The  firuit  is 
very  soft  and  juicy,  and  ripens  early  in  August,  but  soon  drops  off. 

§  vii.  FldikP, 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  small,  obovate,  slightly  lobed,  and  serrated.  Flowers 
firequently  solitary.  Spines  numerous,  straight,  and  more  slender  than  in 
any  other  division.    Fruit  top,  or  pear,  shaped ;  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow. 

5  12.  C.  plaVa  Ait.    The  yellow/mifcrf  Thorn. 

IdentifleaitoiL     Ait  Hort  Kew.,  i.  p.  169. ;  Punh  Ft  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.33&  ;  Dee. Prod.,  £.  p^  fiSa  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  pi  OOa 
S^uoi^mn.    a  sUnduSMa  Mkkx.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  pi  S88^  not  of  Walt ;  Af^tpiluf  HichaAxtf  Pen. 

Syn.,  8.  pb  38. ;  C.  caroUnttna  Pair.  Did.,  4.  pi  44fi. ;  C.  flarlitima  Hort 
BngrmUigi.    rig.  686.  in  p.  85a,  and  the  plate  of  the  species  in  our  Second  Voliune. 

Spec,  Char.,  4rc.  Disks  of  leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  slightly  lobed,  ere- 
nately  serrate,  upon  short  petioles.  Stipules  glanded.  Flowers  mostiy 
solitary.  Sepals  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaoed,  yellow,  or  yellowish  green. 
Nuts  4  in  a  firuit.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  628.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
from  Virginia  to  Carolina.  A  spreading  tree,  of  rapid  growth ;  but  the  shoots 
are  rather  slender,  and  the  species  not  very  vigorous.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  rough,  and  scales  off.  The  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  neither  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  nor  make  any  great  show ;  but  the  tree  has  a  marked 
character  firom  its  general  form,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  of  its  branches. 
It  was  introduced  in  1724;  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft., 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  haws  in  October.  A  tree  at  Holland  House 
is  20  ft.  h^h,  with  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  larger  trees  at 
White  Knights;  and  one  at  Orimston, in  Yorkshire,  14  years  planted,  is 
22  ft.  high. 
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4  ;  13.  C.  (f.)  loba^ta  Bote.    The  lobed-Ztfawrf  Thorn. 

Identification.    Bocc  ined  :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6S8. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  599. 
Sunomgmet.    MiwgWvtM  lobAta  Pair.  SuppL,  4.  p.  71. ;  C  littea  Hort. 
Engravingi.    Fig.  55L  ;  and  Jig.  58fi.  in  p.  859. 

Spec.  Char, ,4"^.  Branches 
a  little  villose.  Disks 
of  leaves  ovate,  une- 
qually serrated,  or 
lobed,  slightly  downy 
beneath,  upon  very 
short    petioles.      Sti- 

Iiules  cut.  Flowers  in 
oose  corymbs.  (Dec, 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  628.)  A 
tree  closely  resembling 
C,  flava  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  differing 
Irom  it  only  in  havine 
some  of  the  leaves  with 
larger  lobes,  and  some 

of  the  spines  larger.  The  flowers  are  sparingly  produced,  among  dense 
tufts  of  leaves ;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  green  when  ripe,  is  still  less  abun- 
dant. It  is  pear-shaped,  and  very  different  from  every  other  kind  of 
CYatae'gus,  except  C,  flkva  and  C.  f.  trilobata. 

5  14.  C,  (f.)  TRiLOBA'TA'jLorfrf.  Cat     The  threeAohed-^aved  Thorn. 

Identification.    Lodd.  Cat,  edit.  183S. 

SynoMfftne.    C  •pinoalsfhna  Lre. 

Engravtngt.    fUj^.  587.  in  p.  86a  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Description,  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-cuneate,  notched  and  serrated.  Petioles 
slender.  Surface  flat,  shining,  somewhat  veined.  Branches  small,  thickly 
beset  with  slender  thorns.  Habit  spreading.  A  hybrid,  raised  from  seed  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  1820,  or  before.  It  forms  a  tree  in  general 
appearance  resembling  C.  flava,  but  with  the  branches  much  less  vigorous, 
and  more  thorny.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  slightly  tineed  with  red;  and  what 
distin^ishes  it  n'om  the  two  allied  sorts  is,  that  its  leaves  die  off*,  in  autumn, 
of  an  mtensely  deep  scarlet.  The  only  large  specimen  we  know  of  this  kind 
of  thorn  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  there  are  young  plants 
of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  and  other  mu'series. 


§  viii.  Apiifbli(E. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  deltoid,  or  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common 
thorn.  The  fruit  is  also  of  the  same  colour ;  but  the  tree  has  a  totally 
different  habit,  having  the  shoots  loose  and  spreading,  weak,  and  almost 
without  thorns. 


S  15.  C.  ^piifo'lia  Michx,    The  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 


IdemdUaHon. 
p.  599. 


MIchx.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  S87.,  not  Med. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pk  627. ;  Don't  Mill.,  2. 


Sunonymci.    C  Oxyacintha  Walt.  Carol.,  147. ;  C.  opiifMia  m^Jor  Lodd.  Cat. 
Kngratfingt.    Fig.  SSB.  in  p.  860. ;  and  the  plate  in  Vol  IL 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  deltoid,  cut  into  lobes  that  are  acute  and  incisely 
toothed.  Pedicels  in  the  corymb  villose,  mostly  simple.  Tube  of  calyx 
villose.  Sepals  obscurely  serrated.  Fruit  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.^ 
A  native  of  moist  woods  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to  Nuttall, 
it  is  highly  serviceable  for  the  formation  of  hedges ;  but  an  imported  plant  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  has  a  loose  spreading  head,  with  weak 
rambling  branches,  almost  destitute  of  thorns »  and  by  no  means  gives  the 
idea  of  a  plant  adapted  to  hedges.  All  the  species  of  Cratse^gus,  however, 
are  liable  to  vary  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  we  have  seen  young 
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plants,  grafted  from  this  very  tree,  covered  "with  spines.  The  species 
IS  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1812;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
plant  larger  or  older  than  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1835,  was 
12  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted :  the  same  year,  for  the  first  time, 
it  flowered,  and  ripened  a  few  haws,  which  were  almost  solitary,  and  in 
form  and  colour  resembled  those  of  the  common  hawthorn. 

Fttriety, 

5  C.  a.  2  wtiwor,  C.  apiifolia  Lodd.  Cat,y  (JSg,  588.  in  p.  860.)  has  the 
leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  species,  and  more  fringed  at  the 
edges,  like  those  of  the  common  parsley;  but  this  fringed  ap- 
pearance is  by  no  means  constant,  either  in  the  variety  or  in  the 
species.  This  variety  forms  a  most  ornamental  low  bush;  or  a 
beautiful  pendent  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high. 

§  ix.  Microc&rjks, 

Sect,  Char.  Fruit  small,  round,  red.  Flowers  small,  produced  in  corymbs, 
later  in  the  season  than  in  any  of  the  other  species.  Spines  few,  but  some- 
times very  large. 

$  16.  C.  CORD  Ah- A  Mill.     The  heart-shaped-/^atv^  Thorn. 

Idemmatlkm.    AilL  Ic,  1 179. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  (S&  ;  Don's  Jtfill.,  fi.  p.  599. 
Sytungmeg.    C.  popuUfUia  WaU.  Car.,  147. ;  Jf/fpilus  oceriRklia  Pair,  Diet,  4u  p.  449L 
E»gra9img$.    Mill  Ic.,  1 179. :  Wata  Dend.  BriL,  t  63.;  Bot  Rey.,  t  1131. }  fig.  590.  In  p.  861. ; 
and  theiriate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec*  Char.y  ^c.  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  by  lobes,  glabrous. 
Petioles  and  calyxes  without  glands.  Styles  5  in  a  flower.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  628.)  A  native  of  hedges  and  rocky  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
A  compact  close-headed  small  tree.  The  leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruit  produced  in  numerous  terminal  corymbs.  The 
size  of  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of 
the  plant.  This  is  a  verv  distinct  and  handsome  species ;  and,  from  the 
plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges  s  arboretum,  we  should  think  it  would  attain  the 
neight  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  about  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1738,  and  flowers  in  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

Statiitic*.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  S6  years  planted,  and  11  ft  high  ;  at  Alton  Towers,  10 
yean  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  SO  yean  planted,  and  85  ft  high.  In 
Scotland,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  87  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high ;  at  Hopetoun 
House,  l8  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high. 

S  17.  C.  spathula'ta  EUioH.    The  t^vXhjjXorihaped'leaved  Thorn. 

Ideniifieaihm.    Elliott  FL  S.  Car.,  1.  p.  55S. ;  IjoAd.  Bot.  Cat,  t  1261. 
Stnumyme.    C.  microdirpa  Lindl..  Bot.  Beg.,  1 1S46. 

Ei^rapinp.  Bot.  Cab.,  1 1261. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  1M& ;  fig.  591.  in  Pl  861. ;  and  the  pUte  of  the  species 
in  our  Second  Volume. 

i^c.  Char.y^c.  Subspinose.  Leaves  in  fascicles,  oblong-cuneated,3-cleft,  lobed 
and  crenated,  smooth,  shining.  Corymbs  many-flowered.  Calyx  smooth ; 
segments  ovate,  quite  entire.  Fruit  ovate,  subrotund,  smooth,  5-celled; 
shell  thin.  {Lmdl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1846.)  A  native  of  the  upper  districts  of 
Geoipa  and  Carolina ;  and  growing  to  a  small  tree,  from  12  n.  to  15ft.  high. 
Introduced  by  Lyon,  in  1806;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its 
small  br^ht  red  nruit  in  October.  In  this  country,  it  is  a  slow-growing,  very 
neat,  little  tree,  with  slender,  smooth,  drooping  branches,  and  something  of 
the  habit  of  C.  Oxyadintha.  Its  leaves  have  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  are  remarkably  shining,  and  deep  green :  they  usually  grow  in  clusters ; 
have  a  Ions  stalk,  tapering  upwards  into  a  blade,  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
entire,  with  only  a  tooth  or  two  a^  the  end ;  sometimes  they  are  3-lobed, 
with  crenated  segments ;  and  occasionally  they  are  deeply  3-parted ;  their 
form  is  always  more  or  less  spathulate.  The  stipules  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous branches  are  large  and  leafy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  C.  cordata, 
anci  later  than  most  others.     The  fiuit  is  rather  abundant,  but  small ;  and. 
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although  bright  red,  does  not  make  much  show  upon  the  branches.  The 
sides  of  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  unusually  thm  for  a  Cratas^gus.  (^Bot, 
Reg,y  t.  1846.)  Dr.  Lindley  adds  that  Elliott  confounds  this  species  with 
the  C.  spathulata  of  Michaux  and  Pursh ;  which,  as  described  by  these 
authors,  he  thinks  must  be  a  different  species,  in  the  way  of  C  panrifblia, 
and  allied  to  the  C  virginiana  of  the  English  nurseries.  We  can  only  re- 
peat the  hope  we  have  so  often  expressed,  that,  ere  long,  all  the  species 
of  CVatse^gus  will  be  brought  together  in  one  garden,  so  as  to  be  studied,  by 
botanists,  in  a  living  state.  C.  spathulata  is  a  beautiful  little  species,  which 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection ;  and,  being  of  slow  growth,  it  is 
particularly  eligible  for  suburban  gardens. 

$  X.  Azaroli. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  large,  round  or  pear-shaped ;  good  to  eat ;  yellow  or  red ; 
the  yellow  fruit  generally  produced  on  fastig^ate  species  or  varieties;  and 
the  red  on  trees  with  a  spreading  and  rather  a  droopii^  head.  Leaves 
wedge-shaped,  d-cleft  or  more,  shining,  pubescent  or  hauy.  Spines  few 
or  none. 

5  18.  C.  AZAMd^LUS  L.    The  Azarole  Thorn. 

Ident^caOon.    Lin.  Sa,  68a  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  &  fiS9. ;  Don*t  Mill,  9.  p.  GOa 
Sifnonymet.    P^rus  AatarUut  Soo|k  Cam.,  Na  597.,  J.  Bauh.  Hi«t,  1.  {k  67. ;   Sh 


AIL^Ped.,  N.  Du  Ham^  4.  p.  158. :  N^flier  Axarole,  N^flier  de  Napln,  E'pLne  d*£ 
mettes  k  daix  CIomi.  Ft. ;  Aurol  Mispel,  Qer. 
Engraving*.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4^  t  4fiL  j    Bot  Rep.,  t  57a  ;  Jig.  892.  in  p.8G8.;   and  the  plate  in  our 
Second  volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  pubescent,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  trifid ;  lobes 
blunt,  and  with  a  few  large  teeth.  %ranchlets,  corymbs,  and  calyxes 
pubescent.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  1 — 3.  Fruit  globose,  scarlet.  Seeds 
usually  two ;  and  hence  the  name,  common  at  Montpelier,  povtmettes  a 
deux  clotet,  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  629.")  Native  in  small  woods,  and  in  rough 
places,  in  the  south  of  France  anci  in  Italy.  This  species  is  decidedly  a 
tree ;  never  being  found,  in  a  wild  state,  with  numerous  distinct  stems 
risine  from  the  same  root,  like  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  always  with  a 
trunk  more  or  less  clothed  with  branches,  to  within  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  of  the 
ground.  The  head  is  round  and  spreading;  the  branches  rambling;  the 
small  shoots  thick,  and  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  frequently 
spiny  when  the  plant  is  young,  but  spineless  as  it  grows  old.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  corymbs  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  :  they  are 
middle-sized;  and  are  succeeded  by  iiruit,  round,  and  somewhat  oval; 
varying  exceedingly  in  dimensions,  in  plants!  raised  from  seeds,  and  also 
in  colour,  but  most  generally  yellowish  red.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  mealy, 
and  somewhat  acid ;  and,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  it  is  occasionally  sent 
to  table.  The  tree,  like  almost  every  other  of  the  species  of  Cratae^gus, 
is  of  great  durability.  Du  Hamel  mentions  a  plant,  living  in  his  time,  in 
the  Jardin  du  Val,  that  was  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  from  Spain ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  afterwards  called,  in  France,  epiiie  (vEspagne,  It  was 
cultivated  in  England,  by  Tradescant,  in  1656 ;  and  is  recommended  by 
Parkinson,  London  and  Wise,  and  other  old  writers  on  gardening,  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  fruit.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  old  trees  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  British  Gardens ;  and  the  oldest  plant  that  we 
know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  in  the  Fulham  Nursery; 
where,  however,  it  is  not  above  20  ft.  high,  but  fruits  abundantly  every 
other  year. 

Varietiet,  In  the  Kouveau  Du  Hamel,  six  varieties  are  enumerated,  viz.:  ]. 
ilfi^spilus  Ar6nia,  with  the  leaves  hair}  beneath;  2.  Azarole,  with  large  de^ 
red  miit ;  3.  Azarole,  with  yellowish  white  fhiit ;  4.  Azarole,  with  lone  fhiit» 
of  a  whitish  yellow ;  5.  Azarole,  with  double  flowers ;  and,  6.  the  White 
Azarole  of  Italy.  A^th  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  none  of 
these  varieties,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  in  British  gardens. 
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5  19.  C.  (A.)  If  AROCCA^A  Pert.    The  Morocco  Thorn. 

Ident^ficatkM.    Pen.  Syn.,  £.  p.  37. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  6EZ8.  {  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  GOO. 

Sjfnonjfme.    De  Candolle  eKpreiies  a  doubt  whether  C,  ma&n  Un.  FiL  Sup.»  SSSl,  be  not  •  lyn.  of 

thUqieciea. 
Engratfing*.    Fig.  594.  in  p.  863. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume; 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  wedge-fihaped^  3-lobed,  and  pinnatifid,  glabrous, 
^landless.  Stipules  cut,  rather  patmately.  Flowers  upon  long  [^uncles 
in  terminalfflabrous  corymbs.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  2.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  628.)  Flowers  very  fragrant,  and  the  petals  of  a  very  pure  white. 
A  native  of  Morocco;  introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  A  handsome  tree,  of  more  fastigiate  growth  than  C.  AzarUus,  but 
in  others  respects  closely  resembling  that  species^  except  in  beine  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  There  is  a  very  handsome  tree  of  this  kind  (which 
we  consider  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  C.  Azarblus)  in  the  Horticultund 
Society's  Garden,  which  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  in  England.  It 
is  nearly  20  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted ;  and  it  flowered  and 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1835.  It  produces  its  leaves  very  early  in  the 
season, in  mild  winters  even  in  January;  and  it  retains  them  very  late. 
It  is  a  small,  but  decided  tree,  which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  The  branches,  though  somewhat  fastigiate,  are  not 
rigid  ;  and  they  will,  probably,  as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  become  pen- 
dulous, like  those  of  C.  Jzarolut, 

1  20.  C.  Aro^nia  Bosc.    The  Aronia  Thorn. 

Jdent^letMm.    Boms  Ined. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  «.  pi  fl29. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  2.  p^  GOL 

S^maifmes.    AT^miluB  Artaia  WOld.  Snum,  SmppL,  and  N.  Jh$  Bam,,  4  pi  108L  t    C  Anarbhu  fi 

WiSd.  Sp.;  C  rina  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravtngt.    Pococke  Crauegi,  t.  8&,  according  to  Willdenow  j  Jig.  598-  in  p.  86B. ;  and  the  plate  in 

our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  sur- 
face, wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  3-clefl ;  lobes  obtuse,  entire,  each  ending  in 
3  obtuse  mucronate  teeth.  Fruit  yellow.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.)  A  native 
of  Greece  and  the  Levant ;  introduced  in  181 0 ;  and  forming  a  thick  erect- 
branched  tree  of  the  third  rank ;  remarkable  for  the  abundimoe  of  its  large 
yellow  fruit,  which  are  good  to  eat,  and  have  been  made  into  excellent 
tarts  with  Siberian  crabs.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  15  ft.  to  20  fl.  in  hdght.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810.  It  produces  its  foliage  early,  and  its  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May,  rather  later  than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Its  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  September,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  till  the  leaves  drop, 
in  November  or  December. 

I  21.  C.  ORiENTA^Lis  Bo»c.     The  Eastern  Thorn. 

IdeiU^flcaikm.    Bote  ined. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ;  Don*t  MUL,  2L  p.  60a 

Svnon^mei.    itispWvu  orientitllt  Poir.  SuppL,  4^  p.TS. ;  C.  odoratinima  Boi,  Eep,  and  Lod.  Cat. 

Engravhigt,    Fig.  395.  in  p.  863.  j  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  3-lobed,  downy  be- 
neath ;  the  two  side  lobes  ovate,  and  having  tooth-like  incisions  at  the  tip; 
die  middle  lobe  trifid.  Stipules  broad  and  cut.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.)  A 
native  of  the  East;  introduced  in  1810,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  15fb. 
or  20  ft.  It  forms  a  spreading,  handsome,  low  tree,  readily  distinguished 
from  most  other  species  by  its  very  hoary  branches,  which  are  loose,  ram- 
bling, crossing  eacn  other,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  It  is  late  in  producing 
its  leaves,  and  also  its  flowers :  the  latter  generally  I4)pear  with  those  of 
C.  tanacetifolia,  about  the  end  of  May  (this  year,  1836,  on  the  17th  of 
June),  and  they  are  succeeded  by  numerous  large  fruit,  of  a  yellowish  red, 
or  coral,  colour,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  which  ripen  in  August  and 
September;  and,  by  their  number  and  brilliant  colour,  render  the  tree  sin- 
gularly ornamental  till  they  are  destroyed  by  the  frost.  There  are  several 
fine  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  White  Knights. 
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Variety, 

t  €.  o.  2  ianguinea ;  C.  tanacetifdlia  2  tallica  Dec, ;  C.  sanguinea  Schroder 
Index  Sern.  Hort.  Acad,  Gott,  1834;  C,  orientalis  Lmdl,  Bot.  Iteg^ 
1. 1852. 5  and^,  596.  in  p.  863.  j  has  the  fruit  of  a  very  dark  pur-  , 

plish  red,  or  port  wine,  colour.     There  are  fine  specimens  of  this  I 

variety  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nur-  j 

sery;  and  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.     Dr.  | 

Lindley  considers  this  "  the  eenuine  ilfespilus  orientalis  of  Toume- 
fort,  with  villous  celery-like  leaves,  and  a  large,  purple,  5-cornered,  ! 

smooth  fruit."    It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  parts  bordering  | 

on  the  Black  Sea;  and  was  introduced  in  1810.  I 

1  22.  C,  TANACETiFo^LiA  PcTi,    The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn.  | 

JdeMification,     Pen.  Syn.,  2.  p.  38. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  {x  GS9. ;  Dob*i  MilL, «.  p.  601. 

SunoMimes.    JKspllus  Unacetifblia  Pobr.  Diet,,  i.  p.  44a,  and  N.  Du  Ham,;  Ji.  pinnilta  JDim.  i 

Court.,  Sm.  Exoi,,  t.  85.    De  CandoUe  doubts  whether  if^spilua  Cela^diwi  Dum.  Court  SuppL 
r.  886.  be  different  from  this  species.  i 

Eni^aviita.    Bot  Rep.,  L591.s  Sm.  Exot  Bot.,  t  B5. -,  Jig. SBTJ.  in  p  86S. ;    and  the  jAmU  in  our 
Second  volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.    Leaves  pinnatifidly  cut,  hairy ;  lobes  oblong,*  acute,  having 
a  few  teeth.     Sepals  acutish,  reflexed,  hairy.     Styles  5.     Fruit  globose,  ' 

yellowish  green.  (2>ffc.Prorf.,ii.  p.  629.)    A  native  of  the  East ;  introduced 
m  1789,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Varieliet, 

'!tC,t,2  glabra  Lodd.  {.fig,  598.  in  p.  863.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 

Volume)  has  shining  leaves,  and  fruit  about  halt  the  size  of  that  of  , 

the  species,  of  a  reddish  yellow.     It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  tanacetifolia  and  C,  Oxyac&ntha ;  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  is  extremely  probable.     It  was  introduced,  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  from  Germany,  about  1810;  and  the  plant  in  their  col- 
lection was,  in  1835,  nearly  10ft.  high. 
¥  C.  /.  3  LecBxiti,    C,  incisa  Lee ;  Lee^s   Seedling  Hort,   {fig,  599.  in 
p.  864. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  variety  in  our  Second  yolume.)^The 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  C,  orientalis,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  more 
deeply  cut,  and  the  trees  are  of  a  more  robust,  erect,  and  fasti^te 
habit.     In  the  Leyton  Nursery,  there  is  a  plant  of  the  same  variety, 
which,  9  years  planted,  is  1 2  ft.  high :  it  is  of  remarkably  robust 
growth,  and  it  flowered  in  June,  1836,  for  the  first  time.    We  have 
been  informed  that  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  yellow ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  connexion  with  its  foliage  and  upright  manner 
of  growth,  induces  us  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  between  C,  orientalis 
and  C,  tanacetifdlia.     It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lee  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,     It  promises  to  form  a  splendid 
tree,  most  striking  in  appearance,  from  its  large  and  deeply  cut 
foliage,  and  its  strong,  upright,  vigorous  shoots ;  on  which  account, 
no  collection,  where  there  is  room,  ought  to  be  without  it. 
Description,   Sfc,      A  robust-growing   fasti^ate  tree,    with   upright  rigid 
branches,  commonly  terminating  in  thorny  pomts.     The  leaves  and  calyxes 
are  covered  on  both  sides  with  long  hairs.    The  fruit  is  globular,  slightly 
copipressed,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  ribbed,  like  a  melon : 
it  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  except  C.  Ar6nia  and 
C  mexioina ;  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  when  ripe ;  and  is  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  bracteas  generally  adhenng  to  it.   The  foliage  is  the  latest  in  appearing 
of  any  of  the  species,  except  C,  orientalis,  which  is  frequently  equafiy  late. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  France,  from  the  Levant,  by  Tourneforty 
who  says  there  are  trees  of  it,  in  its  native  country,  as  large  as  oaks ;  that 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  grey,  and  much  cracked ;  the  branches  tufted 
and  spreading ;  and  that  the  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  on 
the  points  of  the  young  thorny  shoots,  resembles  a  small  apple,  about  an  inch 
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in'diameter,  and  is  roundish,  with  fine  angles,  like  the  ribs  of  a  melon*;  being 
lightly  covered  with  down,  and  having  a  persistent  calyx  of  5  sepals,  toothed 
like  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  Toumefort  also  notices  the  circumstance  of  one  or 
two  of  the  bracteas  sometimes  crowing  out  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  or  being 
produced  from  its  footstalk.  The  fruit,  though  agreeable,  he  says  is  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  azarole ;  but  he  thinks  it  might  be  improved  by  cul- 
tivation. It  is  much  eaten  bv  the  Armenians.  This  species  was  introduced 
in  1789;  and  in  10  years  it  forms  a  tree  20ft.  high;  readily  distinguishable, 
at  some  distance,  by  the  roueh  scaly  bark  of  its  trunk,  and  the  stiff  upright 
branches  which  form  its  head. 

StoHtUct.  In  the  eovirons  of  London,  at  Kenwood,  35  jean  planted,  and  90  ft.  high,  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft ;  at  Sron,  14  ft.  high  :  in  Dortetshire,  at  Melburr' 
Parlc.  SO  years  planted,  and  17  ft  high j  in  SomerseUbire,  at  Hinton  Houte,  19  years  planted,  and 
18  ft  high  ;  in  Surrey,  at  Famham  Castle,  50  years  planted,  and  SO  ft.  nigh;  in  Wiltshire,  at 
JLongleat,  40  fears  planted,  and  SO  ft.  high;  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knight^   25  years  planted. 


and  14  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft  ;  in 
Chimber  Fsik,.18  ft  high  ;  in  Oafordshive^  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  18  ft.  high ;  i 
■hire,  at  Golden  Grove,  SO  years  planted,  and  15ft.  high ;  in.Stafordflbire,  at  Trentham,  81  years 
planted,  and  18  ft  high;  in  Suflblk .  at  Ampton  Hall.  16  years  pUnted.  and  15  ft.  high ;  in  Wor- 
cestershire, at  Croome,  20  years  planted,  and  S5  ft.  high.  In  Seotland,  in  Renftewshlre,  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  IS  years  pUnted,  and  11  ft.  hiah  :  at  Both  well  Castle,  45  years  planted, 
and  30  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  13  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.,  In  prepared  loamy  soiL  In  a 
sheltered  situatioa  In  Ireland,  in  the  Cullenswood  Nursery,  IS  years  planted,  and  SI  ft.  high;  at 
Oriel  Temple,  85  years  planted,  and  18  ft  high. 

§  xi.  Heterophylla. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  cuneate,  and  sub-persistent.  Fruit  long,  middle-eized, 
and  crim.son. 

1  23.  C  hbtbropry^'lla  Flugge,    The  yarious4eaved  Thorn. 

Identification.    Flugge  Ann.  Mus.,  IS.  p.  4Sa  1 38. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  ik  639. ;  Don's  MDL,  9.  p.  60a  : 

Undl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1847- 
S^fnonumes.    C  neapolit&na  Hart. ;  AfdspIIus  constantlnopolitAna  Oodeftov. 
Engravingi,   Ann.  Mus.,  12. 1 38. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 1847. ;  >%.  600.  in  pu  864. ;  and  Iheplate  In  our  Second 

Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  bright ;  felling  off  late,  lanceolate*cuiieate,  toothed 
at  the  apex,  3-cleft ;  segments  serrate.  Tube  of  the  caljp  fusiform.  Cymes 
many-flowered.  Flowers  1 -styled.  Fruit  ovate,  inclucung  one  nut,  with  a 
hard  bony  shell,  and  one  seed.  Stipules  large,  pinnatifid.  (Lindl.  Bot.  Re^., 
t.  1847.)  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  uncertain;  and  it  is, 
probably,  only  a  hybrid  between  the  common  hawthorn  and  the  azarole, 
or  some  other  European  species.  It  forms  a  very  handsome,  somewhat 
fastigiate,  or  pyramidal,  dense^headed,  low  tree ;  producine  its  leaves  and 
flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  retaining  its  leaves  and  R'uit  till  the  first 
autumnal  frosts.  The  fruit  resembles  the  common  haw,  but  is  narrower 
and  longer,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  crimson.  The  species  was  intro- 
duced in  1816 ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  are  fine  trees 
of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is 
extremely  ornamental,  both  when  covered  with  flowers  in  May,  and  with 
ripe  fruit  in  September  and  October. 

$  xii.  Oxyacantha. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  obovate,  trifid,  or  variously  cut.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
corymbs.    Fruit  generally  red. 

X  24.  C  OxYACA^NTHA  L.    The  sharp-thorned  Crataegus,  or  common 

Hawthorn. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  683.  •,  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pi  62&  ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  pi  60O.  ;  Baxt  Bilt  FL  F1., 

S.  tll8. 
Synomfme$.    T^e  Pyracantha  of  the  Greeks ;    Afdsralus  OxyacAntha  Ckerin.,  and  N.  Du  Ham. ; 

E'pioe  blanche,  noble  E'pine,  Bois  de  Mai,  ScueUeir  Aubipine,  NMier  Aub^pine,  Fir. ;  Hage- 

dom  gemeiner  Weissdom.  Ger. ;   Hagetoon,  Dan. ;    Hagetom,  Swed. ;   Bianoo^no,  ItmL ; 

Espino bUnoo,  Span.;  White  Thorn,  Maybush,  Quick,  Quickset,  May. 
Engravings.    G«rtn.  Fruct,  S.  t  87. ;  Eng.  BoL,  t  8054^ ;  Baxt  Brit.  FL  FL,  t.l&.}  Jig.  608.  in 

pL  86& ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume 
Derioation.    Booth  derives  the  word  Haw  ftom  kage,  or  h^g,  a  hedge ;  consequently  he  makes 

hawthorn  signify  hedgethom.    Qukk  rignifies  live;  and  was,  probably,  applied,  firom  live  hedges 
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nnde  of  hawthorn  {betng  used  Initead  of  fences  of  cut  ipray  of  trees.  Whitethorn,  Apoia  the 
proAision  of  its  white  flowers  and  its  being  thorny.  May,  and  Maybush,  have  reference  both  to  the 
time  of  flowering  of  the  plant,  and  to  its  use  in  the  May,  or  floral,  games.  The  Fk-eoch  name, 
Aubcpine,  refers  to  its  flowering  in  spring,  or  in  what  may  poetically  be  called  the  morning  of  the 
year ;  aube  signifying  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  almost  entire  or  trifid,  or  cut, 
glabrous,  rather  glossy.  Corymbs  of  several  flowers.  Sepals  glandless, 
acute.  Styles  1 — 3.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  628.)  Common  in  the  hedges  of 
Europe,  and  varying  much  in  different  situations. 

Varietiet,  These  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  distinct.  The 
reason  why  thev  are  more  numerous  in  this  species  than  in  most  others  is, 
that  the  plant,  for  the  last  half  century  and  upwards,  has  been  very  exten- 
sively raised  from  seed,  for  making  hedges  ;  and  curious  nurserymen, 
when  they  have  observed  any  plants  indicating  a  striking  peculianty  of 
foliage,  or  mode  of  growth,  in  their  seed-beds,  have  marked  them,  kept  them 
apart,  and  propagated  them  by  budding  or  mlfting.  Another  reason  is,  the 
many  thousands  of  plants  now  growing  in  the  heckes  of  this  country,  among 
which  may  be  observed  almost  every  variety  of  the  species  now  in  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens.  In  the  environs  of  London,  we  have  observed  the  scarlet- 
flowered  variety  repeatedly  in  hedges^  and  also  varieties  *with  variegated 
leaves,  with  woolly  finit,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  with  pendulous  shoots. 
As  to  varieties  in  the  leaves,  they  are  endless ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  size,  and  of  hardness,  or  fleshiness,  of  the  fruit.  In  the  following 
enumeration  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  plants  wliich  we  have  actually 
seen  in  the  Horticultiural  Society's  Garden,  or  in  the  arboretiun  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

1tQ,0,2  obttubta  Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  Mill,  ikf^spilus  Oxyac&ntha 
integrifblia;  Wallr,  Sched.,  219.;  C,  oxyacanthoides  ThidU,  Fl,  Par,, 
245.,  LindL  BoU  Reg.,  1. 1 128.,  Dec,  FL  Fr„  iv.  p.  433. ;  C.  Oxyacan- 
tha  FL  Dan,,  t,  335. ;  the  French  hawthorn,  (fg,  601 .  in  p.  864.,  and 
the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume.) — Leaves  rather  rhomb-shaped  at 
the  base,  obovate,  undivided,  or  with  three  obtuse  lobes,  crenate,  of 
the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Styles  1 — 3.  A  small  tree,  re- 
sembling, in  general  appearance,  the  common  hawthorn,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  smaller,  obovate,  less  cut,  flat,  and  shining 
leaves.  C,  lucida  Smith  of  Ayr,  C,  oxyacanthoides  liicida  Sweet,  is 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  difierent  from  this  variety. 
5f  C.  O.  3  nhirica,  C,  sibfrica  Lodd,  Cai.y  t\  nionogyna  L., 
ifig"  555.)  is  an  early  leafing  variety,  a  native  of  Siberia, 
In  mild  seasons,  it  begins  to  put  forth  its  leaves  in 
January ;  and,  in  dry  summers,  it 
loses  them  proportionately  soon 
in  the  autumn.  On  account  of 
its  early  leafing  and  flowering,  it 
well  merits  a  place  in  collections. 
The  flowers  have  only  one  style ;  ^ 
but,  as  there  are  other  varieties 
having  only  one  style  which  do 
not  flower  early,  we  have  not 
adopted  Linnseus's  name  of  C, 
mondgyna. 

3!  C.  O.  4  transylvdnica  Hort.,  firom  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  C 
O,  sibirica. 
*  C.  O.  5  quercifolia  Booth  (Jig,  608.  in  p.  866.)  appears  very  distinct 
in  regard  to  foliage ;  but  there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  two  or 
three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  all  of  which  have 
been  introduced  lately  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 
5  C.  O.  6  lacinidta,  C,  lacmiata  Lodd,  Cat,,  (Jig,  603.  in  p.  865.,  and  the 
plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  finely  cut  leaves ;  the  shoots  are 
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comparatirely  slender,  the  plant  less  robust,  and  the  fruit  smaller, 
than  in  the  species.     It  is  a  very  distinct  and  elegant  variety. 

5  C.  O.  7  p/mflfcybfia,  C.  pteriiJ^ia  Lodd.  Cat^  C.  pectinata  Hmi., 
{fig.  604.  in  p.  865.)  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  more  elegantly  cut. 
There  are  only  small  plants  of  this  very  elegant  and  most  inte- 
resting variety  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  collections. 

!f  C.  O.  8  eriocdrpa  Lindl.,  C.  erioc4rpa  Lodd,  Cat^  (fig.  607.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  is  a  robust  rapidly  growing 
variety,  with  large  leaves,  and  strong  thick  shoots ;  a  clear  white 
bark,  and  few  thorns.  It  is  very  prolific  in  flowers,  and  the  fruit 
which  succeeds  them  is  woolly  in  its  young  state,  but  not  large. 
There  are  fine  trees  of  this  very  dbtinct  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  If  ever  the  hawthorn  should  be  cultivated  for 
its  timber,  to  supply  the  wood  engravers  as  a  substitute  for  box, 
this  variety,  and  C.  O,  mehmodirpa  will  deserve  the  preference. 

'i  C.  O.  9  purpurea  Penny  (^.  611.  in  p.  866.)  has  large  leaves,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  was  raised  from 
seed,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered. 

t  C.  O.  10  O/Somana;  C.  Oliveriana  Bosc,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  630.,  and 
Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601.;  C.  Oliv^ria  Lodd.  Cat.;  C,  orientalis  Lodd. 
Cat.;  (fig.  606.  m  p.  865.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume) 
has  the  leaves  small  and  hoary,  and  the  fruit  also  small  and  black. 
It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  is  accounted  by  some  a  species. 
There  are  handsome  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultursd  Society's 
Garden. 

9  C.  O.  1 1  tnelanocdrpa,  C.  fissa  Lee^  C.  Oxyacdntha  platyphylla  Lodd. 
Cat.,  C.  platyphylla  LindL  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1874.,  (fig.  605.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  also  has  the  fruit  black,  as  the 
name  implies.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  chiefly  in  being  of 
more  vi^rous  growth,  and  in  having  its  leaves  much  less  hoary.  There 
is  a  tree  of  this  variety,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  of  extraordinary 
vigour  and  beauty ;  it  has  not  been  above  ten  or  twelve  years  planteff; 
but  it  is  upwards  of  20  fl.  high,  with  a  straight  smooth-barked 
trunk,  and  a  head  25  (i.  in  diameter,  or  upwards,  with  branches 
depending  to  the  ground  on  almost  every  side ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  handsomest  young  hawthorn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
This  variety  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  C.  O.  eriocarpa^  that  is, 
about  a  wed^  af):er  the  species ;  and  the  two  trees  so  closely  resem- 
ble each  other  in  leaves  and  habit  of  ^wth,  that,  except  when 
they  are  in  fruit,  th^  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  darker 
colour  of  the  bark  of  C.  O.  melanocdrpa. 

t  C.  O.  12  aHirea  Hort,  C.  flftva  Hort.,  (Jig.  610.  in  p.  866.)  has  the 
leaves  like  C.  O.  obtusita,  and  the  fruit  roundish,  and  of  a  golden 
yellow.  Tills  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  in  collections.  The  yellow  haw,  Hanbury  observes,  is  a 
^  most  exquisite  plant."  The  buds,  which  are  among  the  first  that 
come  out  in  the  spring,  arc  of  a  fine  yellow;  and  the  fruit  is  of  the 
colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  retains  its  fruit  all 
the  winter.    There  is  a  fine  old  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Syon. 

^  C  O.  13  auran^dca  Booth  is  said  to  have  orange-coloured  fruit;  but 
there  are  only  smfdl  plants  of  it  in  the  London  gardens.  Mr.  Wil- 
son found,  in  Ayrshire,  a  variety  with  greenish  orange  fruit.  (Hook.) 

^  C.  O.  14  leucocdrpa,  a  variety  with  white  haws,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  hedge  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  we  have 
never  seen  it.    According  to  Hanbury,  it  is  but  a  paltry  tree,  an  in- 
different bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  dirty  white. 
3  K 
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jf  C.  0. 15  muidplex  Hort,  C.  O.  flore  pleao  Horl.,  (fig,  609.  in  p.  866.) 

has  double  white  flowers,  wliich  die  off  of  a  beautiful  piok ;  and 

-    which,  being  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  lasting  a  long  time, 

render  this  a  most  desirable  variety :  accordingly,  it  is  to  be  found 

in  almost  every  shrubbery  and  garden. 

t  C.  O.  16  Thiea  Hort. ;  E^pinier  Marron,  Fr,;  {fig,  612.  in  p.  866.) has 
the  petals  pink,  with  white  claws,  and  is  a  well-known  and  very 
beautiful  variety.  Ray  informs  us  that  this  variety  was  found  in 
an  orchard  hedge  at  Gaddington  in  Northamptonshire,  and  at  Ricot 
Park  and  elsewhere  in  Oxfordshire.  {Syn.^  p.  454.) 

t  C.  O.  17  pmAcea  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rosea  superba  Hort,^  has  larger 
petals,  which  are  of  a  dark  red,  and  without  white  on  the  claws. 

¥  C.  0. 18  punicea  fibre  pleno  Hort.  is  said  to  be  of  as  dark  and  brilliant 
a  red  as  C,  O.  punicea,  and  to  have  double  flowers.  We  have  never 
seen  this  kind  m  blossom ;  but  there  are  younj^  plants  of  it  in  the 
Camberwell  Nursery ;  and  there  b  one  specunen  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden. 

*t  C.  O.  19  fb^  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  yellow; 
but  they  have  generally  a  ragged  and  diseased  appearance,  when  fully 
expanded ;  though,  like  those  of  most  other  variegated  deciduous 
plants,  when  first  opening  in  spring,  they  are  strikingly  showy  and 
distinct. 

1  C.  O.  20 /bins  argenteis  Hort.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white;  but, 
like  the  preceding  variety,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  handsome 
at  any  other  period  than  when  the  leaves  are  first  expanding. 

If  C.  O.  21  tificta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  H^da  Ronaids,  has  the  shoots 
upright,  and  the  general  habit  as  fastigiate  as  that  of  a  Lombardy 
poplar.  It  was  discovered  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  Messrs.  Ronald's 
Nursery,  about  1825,  and  forms  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  variety. 

t  C.  O.  22  CelnbiOL  Hort,  is  also  somewhat  iastigiate  in  its  habit ;  but  it 
is  a  much  more  slender*growing  plant;  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  in  a  situation  where  it  could  display  its  natural  form  and 
mode  of  growth.  There  are  several  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's ;  but  they  are  all  crowded  togetner. , 

$  C.  O.  23  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.  has  drooping  branches.  A  very  marked 
variety  of  this  kind,  which  was  picked  out  of  a  bed  of  seedlings  by 
General  Monckton,  is  in  the  collection  of  thorns  at  Somcrford 
Hall.  The  branches  come  out  of  the  main  stem  in  whorls,  and 
hang  down  almost  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  give  the  plant  some- 
what the  appearance  or  a  distaff.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  curator  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  obtained  pendulous^iranebed  varieties 
of  the  common  thorn,  by  grafting  shoots  firom  those  bundles  or 
conglomerations  of  slender  shoots,  resembling  bird's  nests,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  old  trees ;  and  he  olwerves  that,  on  what- 
ever species  of  Ugneous  plant  these  bird's-nest-like  conglomerations 
of  shoots  are  met  with,  by  grafting  them  on  a  tree  of  the  same 
species,  they  will  hang  down,  and  constitute  a  pendulous  variety. 
(See  Gard,  Mae.^  vol.  ix.  p.  596.) 

'i  C.  O.  24  regiruB  Hort.  Queen  Mary's  Tkam,  —  The  parent  tree  is  in  a 
garden  near  Edinburgh,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Regent  Murray, 
and  is  now,  1836,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  paper  manufac- 
turer. It  is  very  old,  and  its  branches  have  somewhat  of  a  drooping 
character ;  but  whether  sufficiently  so  to  constitute  a  variety  worth 
propagating  as  a  distinct  kind,  appears  to  us  very  doubtful.  It  may  be 
mteresting,  however,  to  some  Scotchmen,  to  continue  by  extension 
the  individual  tree  under  which  the  unfortunate  (jueen  is  supposed  to 
have  spent  many  hours.  The  fiuit  of  thb  variety  is  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  lon^  fleshy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  good  to  eat.  A 
lithographic  impression  of  tlus  tree  has  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Neill, 
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and  also  a  drawing  of  it,  taken  in  1836,  by  Bfr.  lifacnab,  jtin.  From 
Mr.  Macnab's  drawing,  fig.  556.  is  reduced  to  a  scale  of  an  inch  to 
12  ft.  The  dimensions  of  the  tree  haye  been  sent  us  by  Bfr.  Bamet, 
of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Inverleith ;  flrom  which  we  find  that 
the  height  of  the  tree  is  33  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft ; 
the  trunk  divides  into  two  limbs,  at  15  in.  from  the  ipround,  one  of 
which  is  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  other  1  ft.  in  £ameter.  The 
tree,  Mr.  Bamet  informs  us,  is  healthy  and  yigorous ;  though,  if  it 
be  true  that  Queen  Mary  sat  under  its  shade,  it  must  be  nearly  300 
years  old. 


556 


¥  C.  0. 25  pfNB^cox  Hort.,  the  earl^  flowering,  or  6]astoiibury,7Wn,  comes 
into  leaf  in  January  or  February,  and  sometimes  even  in  autumn ; 
so  that  occasionally,  in  mild  seasons,  it  may  be  in  flower  on  Christ^ 
mas-day.  According  to  Withering,  writing  about  fifty  years  ago, 
this  tree  does  not  grow  within  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  but 
stands  in  a  lane  beyond  the  churchyard,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
old  tree.  An  old  woman  of  90  never  remembered  it  otherwise  than 
as  it  now  appears.  This  tree  is  probably  now  dead ;  but  one  said 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  tree  wnich,  according  to  the  Romish  le- 
gend, formed  thestafl'of  Joeephof  Arimathea,is  still  existing  within 
2ie  precincts  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  It  is  not  of  great 
age,  and  may  probably  have  sprung  from  the  root  of  the  original  tree, 
or  from  a  truncheon  of  it  |  but  it  maintains  the  habit  of  flowering  in 
the  winter,  which  the  legend  attributes  to  its  supposed  parent  A 
correspondent  (Mr.  Callow)  sent  us,  on  December  1. 1833,  a  speci- 
men, gathered  on  that  day,  from  the  tree  at  Glastonbury,  in  full 
blossom,  having  on  it,  also,  ripe  fruit ;  observing  that  the  tree  blossoms 
again  in  the  month  of  May  following,  and  that  it  is  from  these  later 
flowers  that  the  fruit  is  produced.  {GariL  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  123.) 
Mr.  Baxter,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  also  sent  us  a 
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spedmen  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  gathered  in  that  garden  on 
Christmas-day,  1834,  with  fully  expanded  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  on 
the  same  branch.  The  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  flower  sometimes  in 
December,  and  sometimes  not  till  March  or  April.  Seeds  of  this 
variety  are  said  to  produce  only  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  there  would,  as 
in  similar  cases,  be  found  several  plants  having  a  tendency  to  the 
same  habits  as  the  parent.  'With  regard  to  the  legend,  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  circumstance  of  a  stafi;  supposing  it  to 
have  been  of  hawthorn,  having  when  stuck  in  the  ground,  taken 
root,  and  become  a  tree ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  hawthorn 

Eows  from  stakes  and  truncheons ;  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  Scot- 
nd,  viz.  that  at  Fountains  Hall,  having  been  originated  in  that 
manner  by  a  man  still  in  existence,  "nie  miracle  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  John  WalUs,  timber 
surveyor  of  Chelsea,  author  of  Dendrology  (see  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  x. 
p.  51.^,  who  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  and  Linnaean  Societies, 
m  1834,  a  branch  of  hawthorn,  which,  he  said,  had  hung  for  several 
years  in  a  hedge  among  other  trees ;  and,  though  without  anv  root, 
or  even  touching  the  earth,  had  produced,  every  year,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit ! 

*t  C.  O.  26  mondgyna,  C,  mon6gyna  Jacq.,  has  flowers  with  only  one 
style,  like  C,  sibirica,  but  does  not  flower  early,  like  that  variety.  It 
has  been  observed  by  botanists,  that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  in 
the  number  of  styles  in  the  genus  CVatse^s.  According  to  D*  Asso, 
the  common  hawthorn  is  constantly  monogynous  in  Spain.  AUioni 
states  that  this  variety  has  the  leaves  more  shining  than  those  of  the 
species ;  and  that  they  are  extremely  smooth,  and  deeply  cut  into 
three  or  five  lobes ;  the  peduncles  are,  also,  smooth  ;  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  reflexed ;  and  the  fruit  constantly  contains  only  one  seed. 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  says,  "  Repeated  examination  has  satisfied 
me,  and  many  other  English  botanists,  that  flowers  with  a  single 
style  are  equally  frequent  in  Jacquin*s  C.  Oxyacantha  and  in  his  C 
mondgyna,  though  by  no  means  universal  in  either."  (Eng.  Bot,,  ii. 
p.  360.)  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Linnsean  system,  and  to 
the  generalW  received  mode  of  forming  generic  and  specific  distinc- 
tions on  di^ences  in  parts  of  the  flower  alone,  without  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  C.  O,  mon6gyna  ought  to  be  made,  not 
only  a  distinct  species,  but  a  distinct  genus,  smce  it  does  not  even 
belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
or,  at  all  events,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  species,  and  was  so 
made  by  Jacquin  and  others.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  C  Oxy- 
ac&ntha,  like  most  of  the  other  species  of  Cratae^s,  varies  in  having 
from  1  to  5  styles,  though  one  or  two  are  most  frequent.  It  appears 
that  the  Siberian  variety  is  also  monogynous;  but,  as  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  early  flowering,  we  have  kq>t  it  distinct  under  the  name 
of  C.  O.  sibirica.     See  No.  3. 

Y  C.  0. 27  apHala  Lodd.  Cat.  —  This  remarkable  variety  |ias  the  flowers 
without  petals,  or  very  nearly  so. 

t  C.  O.  28  ludda.  We  apply  this  name  to  a  very  distinct  and  very 
beautiful-leaved  variety,  which  forms  a  standard  in  the  southern 
boundary  hedge  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  which, 
we  trust,  will  soon  be  propagated  in  the  nurseries.  The  leaves  are 
large,  r^ularly  cut,  somewhat  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  of  a  fine 
shining  green.    The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth. 

^  C.  O.  29  capUata  Smith  of  A^r  differs  fi^m  the  species  chiefly  in  being 
of  a  somewhat  more  fastigiate  habit,  and  in  producing  its  flowers  in 
close  heads,  mostly  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
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¥  C.  O.  SOJIejtubta  Smith  of  Ayr  has  the  small  branches  twisted  in  a 
zigzag  manner. 

Dctcrwtkm^  The  common  hawthorn,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  shrub,  or  small 
tree,  with  a  smooth  blackish  bark,  and  very  hard  wood.  The  branches  are  nu- 
merous and  slender,  furnished  with  lateral,  sharp,  awl-shaped  spines.  The  leaves 
alternate  and  deciduous,  on  longish  slender  stalks,  of  a  smooth  deep  green ;  more 
or  less  deeply  3-lobcd  or  5-lobed,  cut  and  serrated,  wedge-shaped  or  rounded. 
Stipules  crescent-shaped,  very  variable  in  size.  (SnM.)  The  flowers  are 
corymbose,  terminal,  with  white  petals,  but  sometimes  pink,  or  idmost  scarlet, 
and  sometimes  apetalous  and  sweet-scented.  Styles  several,  few,  or  only  one. 
According  to  Withering,  the  varieties  found  in  our  hedgerows  have,  most 
commonly,  one  style;  and  flowers  with  three  styles  are  the  most  rare.  On 
clayey  soils,  he  says,  the  flowers  are  red,  but  on  light  soils,  almost  always 
white.  (Arran^.y  ii.  p.459.)  The  usual  time  of  the  hawthorn  flowering  is  May ; 
but,  in  1783,  it  began  to  flower  on  the  21st  of  March ;  and  the  year  following 
it  was  six  weeks  later.  It  was  almost  as  early  in  1794,  and  as  late  in  1795. 
The  extreme  times  of  flowering  in  the  Selbome  Calendar  are,  April  20th  to 
June  llth.  (Mart,  Mill,)  The  fruit,  which  is  a  pome,  and  is  called  a  haw,  is 
of  a  dark  red,  and  varies  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape :  it  is  sometimes  found 
yellow  or  black,  or  occasionally,  but  rarely,  of  a  greenish  orange,  or  a  dirty 
white.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  young,  and  in  a  good  soil  and 
climate,  is  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  vear,  for  the  first  three  or  four  ^^ears ; 
afterwards  its  growth  is  slower,  till  the  shrub  or  tree  has  attained  the  hdght 
of  12  ffc.  or  15  ft.,  when  its  shoots  are  produced  chiefly  in  a  lateral  direction, 
tending  to  increase  the  width  of  the  head  of  the  tree  rather  than  its  height. 
In  a  Mold  state,  it  is  commonly  found  as  a  large  dense  bush ;  but,  pruned,  by 
accident  or  design,  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  trees  of  the  third  rank  that  can  be  planted:  interesting  and  valuable 
for  its  sweet«cented  flowers  in  Mapr,  and  for  its  fruit  in  autumn,  which  sup- 
plies food  for  some  of  the  smaller  birds  during  part  of  the  winter.  In  hedges, 
the  hav^om  does  not  flower  and  fruit  very  ^undantly  when  closely  and  fi*e- 
quently  clipped ;  but,  when  the  hedges  are  only  cut  in  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  the  summits  of  the  plants  are  left  free  and  untouched, 
they  flower  and  fhiit  as  freely  as  when  trained  as  scjMrate  trees.  The  plant  lives 
for  a  century  or  two,  and  there  are  examples  of  it  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
in  haght,  with  trunks  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  eround. 

Geography,  The  common  hawthorn  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe ; 
firom  the  Mediterranean  as  far  north  as  60|'  in  Sweden;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia.  In  Siberia, 
a  variety  with  one  style  and  red  flowers,  Pallas  informs  us,  is  abundant ;  par- 
ticularly round  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12ft. 
The  species  is  found  in  every  part  of  G&eat  Britain ;  and,  according  to  H.  C. 
Watson,  it  rises  a  little  higher  on  the  mountains  than  CHex  europteVu  It  is 
always  found  in  a  dry  soil;  and  when  that  is  poor,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  the  plants  do  not  exceed  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  hoght ;  but,  in  fevourable 
soils  and  situations,  it  ^ws  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15ft.;  and  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30. 

History.  CrBtBd^gOA  Oxyac^tha  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  pyracantha  (see  p.  17.) ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  employed 
by  that  people  or  the  Romans  for  any  useful  purpose ;  the  oxyacantha  of  the 
classics  being  by  some  considered  as  the  C,  Pyrac&ntha,  and  by  others  as  the 
common  berberry.  It  appears  from  Homer,  that,  when  Ulysses  returned  to 
his  father  Laertes,  the  good  old  man  had  sent  his  servants  mto  the  woods  to 
gather  young  thorns  for  forming  hedges ;  and  was  occupied  himself  in  pre- 
paring ground  to  receive  them.  (Odyssey,  lib.  xxiv.)  These  thorns  might 
nave  been  of  the  common  hawthorn,  or  of  some  of  the  Oriental  species  of 
Crats^gus,  or  of  various  other  thorn-bearing  plants.  Varro  calls  a  thorn 
hedge  a  natural  and  living  guardian ;  and  Columella  prefers  it  before  the  con- 
structed one,  or  dead  heoge,  as  bding  more  lasting  and  less  expensive.  {Dc 
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Be  RusUcA,  lib.  xi.)  In  modern  times,  we  find,  from  Cresoendiu  (Hb.  t.%  that 
hawthorn  hedges  were  used  in  Italy  before  1400.  In  England,  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  all  the  old  works  on  hus- 
bandry, directions  occur  for  quicksetting  ditches,  and  forming  hedgerows; 
and  in  Standish's  Commons*  ComplmrU,  piiblished  in  1611,  the  author  gives  di- 
rections for  a  new  method  of  pruning  "  quickwood  sets  of  white  thome,"  so  as 
to  mdce  them  thick  at  bottom ;  and  advises,  in  certain  cases,  that  three  rows 
of  quickthomes  shall  be  set  in  each  ridge,  instead  of  two,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  practice.  In  a  black  letter  tract,  called  An  Olde  Thrifle 
newly  revived,  &c.,  published  in  1612,  very  particular  directions  are  given  for 
enclosing  young  plantations  **  with  a  good  ditch  and  quickset  of  white  thome, 
crab  tree,  and  hollin,  mixed  together,  or  else  any  one  of  them  (^and  by  no 
means,  if  you  can  chuse,  set  any  black  thome  amongst  it,  for  that  it  will  grow 
into  the  field's  ward,  and  spoyle  pasture,  and  teare  the  wool  of  the  sheepes 
backe^."  In  Tusser*s  Five  Hundred  PoinU  of  good  Husbandry^  directions  are 
also  given  for  making  hedges :  — 

•*  Go  ploiwh  or  delve  up,  advlted  with  sklU, 
The  hKftdtii  of  a  ridge,  and  in  lengtii  as  tou  will ; 
Where  tpeedy  quiekset  for  a  fence  you  will  draw. 
To  low  in  the  Med  of  the  bramble  and  haw.'* 

Most  of  these  hedges,  however,  appear  to  have  been  made  to  enclose 
plantations ;  and  hedges  of  hawthorn  for  fields  were,  probably,  not  general 
in  England  till  the  establishment  of  nurseries,  about  the  banning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  planted  hedges,  in  every  country,  would,  doubt- 
less, consist  of  shrubs  dug  up  from  the  neighbouring  woods ;  and  those  which 
appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable  firom  their  spines,  and,  also,  the  most 
durable  from  the  nature  of  their  wood,  would,  doubtless,  obtain  the  prefer- 
ence.  But,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  this  would  give  rise  to  hedges 
formed  of  different  plants :  in  some  places,  the  black  thorn,  or  sloe  ( Aiknus 
spindsa),  in  others,  the  hawthorn  (C^ratee^gus  Oxyadintha),  and  in  some  the 
buckthorn  (Ahtonus  cath4rticus),  might  prevail.  In  all  these  hedges,  there 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  mixture  of  plants,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  one  kind  without  sowing  tlie  seed  for  the  purpose ;  so  that  hedges 
formed  merely  of  chance  plants,  taken  out  of  the  woods,  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered as  thorn  hedges,  and,  doubtless,  not  as  hedges  entirelv  of  hawthorn.  In 
Evelyn's  Syha,  published  in  1664,  he  mentions  a  gentleman  who  had  "  consider- 
ably improved  ms  revenue  by  sowing  haws  only,  and  raising  nurseries  of  quick- 
sets ; "  so  that  nurseries  of  these  plants  cannot,  even  then,  have  been  common. 
Wherever  originated,  however,  it  is  certain  that  hawthorn  hedges  were  not 
generally  planted,  throu^out  England,  to  enclose  the  common  corn  fields  and 
meadows  till  after  the  mtroduction  of  the  Flemish  husbandry  into  Norfolk, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  hawthorn  hedges  planted 
in  Scotland,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  were  on  the  road  leadmg  up  Lich  Buck- 
liiijg  Brae,  in  East  Lothian ;  and  at  Finlariff,  at  the  head  of  Tay,  in  Perth- 
shire. They  were  planted  at  both  places  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  (Euays, 
p.  53.)  Hawthorn  hedges  are  now  common  in  every  part  of  the  island,  unless 
we  except  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  those 
parts  of  Ireland  which  are  not  yet  in  general  cultivation ;  and  no  other  plant 
whatever  is  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  this  purpose.  The  raising  of 
hawthorn  plants  for  hedges  has,  for  the  last  century,  formed  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  country  nurserymen ;  and  the  profesaon  of 
hedger  and  ditcher  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  among  the  country 
labourers  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period.  Since  the  peace  of  1814, 
and  the  change  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  fewer  enclosures  of  open 
lands  have  taken  place,  and  the  demand  for  hedge  plants  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  but  still, from  the  alterations  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  landed 
estates,  the  subdivision  of  fields,  or  the  changes  in  the  direction  offences,  new 
hedges  are  constantly  being  planted ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  plant  grown 
by  nurserymen  for  which  there  is  a  more  steady  and  extensive  demand  thaii 
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the  common  hawthorn.  It  is  also  raised  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  other 
species  of  CVatse^gus ;  and  the  scarlet-flowered  and  double-blossom^  varieties 
are  eminently  popular  as  ornamental  flowering  low  trees. 

Properiiet  and  Utet,  The  wood  of  the  hawthorn  is  very  hard,  and  diflicult 
to  work  :  its  colour  is  white,  but  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  Us  grain  is  fine,  and 
it  takes  a  beautiful  polish ;  but  it  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts,  because  it  is 
seldom  found  of  sufiicient  size,  and  is,  besides,  apt  to  warp.  It  weighs,  when 
green,  68  lb.  12  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  57  lb.  5  oz.  It  contracts, 
by  drying,  one  eiehth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  employed  for  the  handles  of  hammers, 
the  teeth  of  mill-wheels,  for  flails  and  maUets,  and,  when  heated  at  the  fire, 
for  canes  and  walking-sticks.  The  branches  are  used,  in  the  country,  for 
heating  ovens ;  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  very  proper,  as  they  give  out 
much  heat,  and  possess  the  property  of  burning  as  readily  when  green,  as  in 
their  dry  state.  They  are  not  less  useful  in  the  formation  of  dead  hedges,  for 
the  protection  of  seeds,  or  of  newly  planted  live  hedges,  or  of  single  trees ; 
and  they  will  last  a  considerable  time  without  decaying;  especially  when  they 
have  been  cut  in  autumn.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  which,  neverthe- 
less, pay  some  regard  to  the  spines  by  which  they  are  defended.  The  fruit  is 
astringent,  and  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  dysenterv ;  and  sometimes 
employed  with  success  in  affections  of  the  kidney  and  bladder.  In  manv  of 
the  departments  of  France,  a  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  it,  and  mixed 
with  cider  and  pernr  to  augment  its  strength.  M.  Bosc  says  that,  on  this 
account  alone,  the  hawthorn  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
France,  since  the  drink  formed  from  it  mieht  supply  the  place  of  beer,  for 
which  so  much  grain  is  required.     The  drink  is,  however,  very  intoxicating. 

ipiet.  det  Eauai  et  des  Forets.)  In  England,  the  leaves,  when  young,  were  uaA 
brmerly  in  salads,  and  have  been  frequently  employed,  with  those  of  the  sloe, 
to  adulterate  tea.  The  hawthorn,  like  most  other  indigenous  trees,  was 
criticised  by  Gilpin,  with  reference  to  its  claims  to  picturesque  beauty.  To 
this  kind  of  beauty  he  allows  it  to  have  very  sliffbt  pretensions ;  and  his  rea- 
sons in  this,  as  in  every  other  similar  case,  are  elegantly  expressed,  and  full  of 
instruction  to  the  landscape-gardener.  ^  Its  shape,'^  he  says,  ^  is  bad :  it 
does  not  taper  and  point  like  the  holly,  but  is  rather  a  matted,  round,  heavy 
bush.  Its  fragrance,  indeed,  is  ^eat;  but  its  bloom,  which  is  the  source  of 
that  fragrance,  is  spread  over  it  in  too  much  profusion :  it  becomes  a  mere 
white  uieet,  a  bnght  spot,  which  is  seldom  found  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  around  it.  In  autumn,  the  hawthorn  makes  its  best  appearance.  The 
glowing  berries  produce  a  rich  tint,  which  often  adds  great  b^ty  to  the  cor- 
ner of  a  wood,  or  the  side  of  some  crowded  clump."  On  this  passage.  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  '*  We  think  Mr.  Ghlpin  is  peculiarly  hard  on 
the  hawthorn.  Even  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  which  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  he  always  looks  at  nature,  the  hawthorn  is  not  only  an  in- 
teresting object  by  itself,  but  produces  a  most  interesting  combination,  or  con- 
trast, as  things  may  be,  wh6n  grouped  with  other  trees.  We  have  seen  it 
hancin^  over  rocks,  with  deep  shadows  under  its  foliage ;  or  shooting  from 
their  sides  in  the  most  fantastic  forms,  as  if  to  gaze  at  its  image  in  the  deep 
pool  below.  We  have  seen  it  contrasting  its  tender  green,  and  its  delicate 
leaves,  with  the  brighter  and  deeper  masses  of  the  holly  and  the  alder.  We 
have  seen  it  growing  under  the  snelter,  though  not  under  the  shade,  of  some 
stately  oak  ;  embodying  the  idea  of  beauty  protected  by  strength.  Our  eyes 
have  often  caught  the  motion  of  the  busy  mill-wheel,  over  which  its  blossoms 
were  clustering.  We  have  seen  it  growing  grandly  on  the  green  of  the  village 
school,  the  great  object  of  general  attraction  to  the  young  urchins,  who  played 
in  idle  groups  about  its  roots ;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
recogniMxl  when  the  schoolbov  returns  as  the  man.  We  have  seen  its  aged 
boughs  overshadowing  one  half  of  some  peaceful  woodland  cottage ;  its 
foliage  half  concealing  the  window,  whence  the  sounds  of  happy  content 
and  cheerful  mirth  came  forth.    We  know  that  lively  season,— 

3k  4 
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•  When  Uie  milkmakl  ailinth  binhe. 
And  the  mower  whets  hli  acytbe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale  ;* 

and  with  these,  and  a  thousand  such  associations  as  these,  we  cannot  but 
feel  emotions  of  no  ordinary  nature  when  we  behold  this  beautiful  tree.'* 
(Lauder's  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  195.) 

As  a  tree  of  the  third  rank,  in  ornamental  scenery,  few  surpass  the  haw- 
thorn; and,  in  parks,  the  haws  afford  food  for  small  birds,  and  for  deer.  It 
also  forms  an  ornamental  undergrowth ;  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price  has  recom- 
mended it  to  be  planted  in  thickets,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  protection  to  timber 
trees,  without  tne  aid  of  fencinjg.  As  trees  are  frequently  jilanted  tliick  at 
first,  with  the  intention  of  thinning  them  afterwards ;  and  as  thb  operation  is 
almost  always  neglected,  the  same  author  suggests  that,  in  extensive  plant- 
ations, no  more  timber  trees  ought  to  be  planted  than  are  intended  finally  to 
remain ;  and  that  the  interstices  should  be  filled  up  with  hawthorns,  hollies, 
and  other  shrubs,  or  low  trees. 

By  far  the  most  important  use  of  the  hawthorn  is  as  a  hedge  plant.  For 
this  purpose,  k  is  planted  in  single  or  in  double  lines,  most  commonly  along 
the  margin  of  a  ditch ;  though,  however  convenient  this  may  be  with  respect 
to  fencing  the  plants  when  youne,  and  draining  the  soil,  yet  it  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  their  progress  afterwards,  by  preventing  their  roots  from  extending 
themselves,  except  on  one  side ;  and,  by  the  drainace  of  the  ditch,  it  also 
deprives  them  of^  their  natural  share  of  moisture.  Wherever  thorn  hedges 
are  planted,  and  intended  to  thrive,  the  ground  ought  to  be  trenched  at 
least  2  ft.  in  depth,  manured,  if  poor,  and  the  plants  inserted  on  a  flat  sur- 
face, so  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  whole  of  the  moisture  that  falls  f^om  the 
heavens.  The  margin  of  the  ditch  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  fL  fi*om  the 
plants ;  and  the  earth  excavated,  instead  of  being  raised  into  a  ridge  over  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  where  it  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them,  ought  to  be 
spread  over  the  ^neral  surface,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  nutritive  soil. 
This  mode  of  raising  hedges  would,  doubtless,  be  attended  with  somewhat  more 
expense,  at  first,  than  the  present  one ;  but  it  would  be  found  cheaper  in  the 
end,  by  the  more  speedy  production  of  a  sufficient  fence,  and  the  consequent 
saving  of  temporary  protecting  fences.  The  prejudices,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
present  mode  of  hedging  and  ditching  are  so  great,  and  are  so  generally  diffiised 
through  every  part  of  the  country,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  that  any  new  plan 
involvmc  greater  expense  will  be  favourably  listened  to.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  had  some  experience  in  planting,  and  to  have  participated  in  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  fh>m  seeing  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  produced  in  plants 
by  extraordinary  care  bSng  bestowed  on  their  culture,  to  induce  a  departure 
from  ordinary  practice.  Tne  object  of  planting  and  training  hedges  will  be 
treated  of  at  length  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  state  that  by  far  the  best  instructions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished for  planting  and  raising  hawthorn  hedges  will  be  found  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  m  the  Quarterlv  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.,  and  quoted 
in  our  Encyclop<sdia  of  AgticuUure,  2d  edit.,  p.  480. 

Poetical  am  legendary  AUunons,  Hawthorn  flowers  have  been  identified 
with  the  floral  games  of  May,  and  the  beauties  of  spring,  from  time  imme- 
morial. Their  scent  is  said  to  be  not  only  reviving  to  the  spirits,  but  to  have 
the  power  of  counteracting  poison.  They  are  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
hope,  and  were  carried  by  the  girls  in  the  wedding  processions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  laid  on  the  altar  of  Hymen,  which  was  lighted  with  torches  made 
of  the  wood.  The  Troglodytes  tied  bunches  of  hawthorn  to  their  dead,  when 
they  were  biuied.  In  some  parts  of  France,  the  hawthorn  is  called  l'6pine 
noble,  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  thorn  used  for  crowning  our 
Saviour  ,*  and  the  country  people  believe  that  it  always  utters  groans  and 
sighs  on  Good  Friday.  Others  put  a  bunch  of  hawthorn  in  their  nats  diuring 
a  thunder  storm,  to  guard  them  from  the  lightning.  The  most  remarkable 
legend  connected  with  the  hawthorn  is  that  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn.     It 
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is  said,  that  Joseph  of  Arioiathea,  after  the  burial  of  Christ,  came  to  Ei^ 
land,  attended  by  twelve  companions,  to  found  the  first  Christian  church  m 
this  island ;  and,  guided  by  divine  impulse,  he  proceeded  to  Glastonbury  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  Christmas-day  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  coounanded  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Vuvin  Mary;  and, 
finding  that  the  natives  did  not  appear  inclined  to  believe  in  liis  mission,  he 
prayed  to  God  to  perform  a  miracle  to  convince  them.  His  prater  was  im- 
mediately answered ;  and,  on  striking  his  staff  into  the  ground,  it  unmediately 
shot  forth  into  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  legend  adds  that  this  thorn  is  still 
in  existence,  and  still  blossoms  annually  on  Christmas-day.  The  French 
have  a  legend,  that,  on  the  day  afler  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on 
August  Sdth,  an  old  thorn  m  the  churchyard  of  8t.  Innocent,  in  Paris,  came 
into  blossom  a  second  time. 

The  poets  who  have  written  on  the  hawthorn  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
those  who  have  written  on  the  rose.  Chaucer,  in  his  Court  of  Love,  makes 
all  his  court,  on  May-day,  go  forth,  ^  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  thejg 
fresh,  and  branche  and  bloome ;"  and 

■*  Marke  tiie  fidra  blooming  of  Uie  bawtiMxne  tree, 
Who  finely  dratited  in  a  rtibe  of  white,  j 

FUto  fUU  the  wanton  eye  with  May*!  aettght:"  / 

and  Shakspeare,  in  Henry  V I.,  asks :  — 

<*  OiTci  not  the  hawthorn  budia  ■wceier  wh 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a  rich  emlnalder'd  canopy  ^  '  - 

To  kings  who  fear  their  sut^ecU'treacbdy?**  ^- 

But,  perhaps,  no  poet  has  ever  conjured  up  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  the 
hawthorn,  than  Goldsmith  in  his  Deserted  vUlage :  — 

**  The  hawthorn  twsh,  with  seats  beneath  the  shades 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made:** 

The  custom  of  going  a  Maying,  that  is,  going  out  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  May  to  gaUier  bunches  of  hawthorn  flowers,  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  gathered  the  May  in  honour  of  Flora,  to  whom  the 
plant  was  dedicated,  and  whose  festival  b^an  on  May-day ;  and  the  Grec^Ks, 
even  of  the  present  time,  preserve  the  memorial  of  this  custom  by  hanging  a 
Murland  of  hawthorn  flowers  against  thdr  doors  on  the  Ist  of  May.  In 
Britain,  Stowe  tells  us  that  Henry  VIIL,  with  his  queen  Katherine,  and  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  their  court,  rode  out  a  Maying,  from  Greenwich  to  Shooter's 
Hill ;  and  in  a  curious  MS.,  entitled  The  State  of  Eton  School,  a.d.  1560,  it  is 
stated  that,  **  on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  (May  1st),  if  it  be  fiur 
weather,  and  the  master  grants  leave,  those  boys  who  choose  it  may  rise  at 
4  o'clock,  to  gather  May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  without  wetting  their  feet.'* 
In  decking  the  May-pole  with  flowers,  a  branch  of  hawthorn  was  formeriy  always 
put  on  the  top;  but  since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  in  1752,  May-day  occurring 
eleven  days  earlier,  the  hawthorn  is  seldom  in  blossom  on  that  day,  except  in 
Che  southern  parts  of  England.  The  hawthorn  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  O^vy. 

Swl  and  Situation.  The  hawthorn  will  do  no  good  unless  planted  in  a  soil 
naturally  dry  and  fertile,  or  that  has  been  rendered  so  by  art.  The  plant  is 
never  found  naturally  on  a  wet  soil ;  and,  if  planted  on  such  a  soil,  it  soon 
becomes  stunted,  and  covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  The  situation  should 
be  airy :  but  it  will  grow  either  in  exposed  places,  or  in  such  as  are  sheltered, 
and  even  shaded,  by  other  trees.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  it  neither 
forms  a  handsome  tree,  nor  a  close  thick  hed^e. 

Propagation  and  Culture^  The  species  is  almost  always  propagated  by 
seeds,  but  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  which,  when  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  length,  and  planted  with  the  root  end 
undermost,  speedily  make  large  plants.  Where  old  thorn  plants  are  taken 
up,  the  roots  may  always  be  used  for  forming  new  hedges ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  as  they  do  not  all  send  up  shoots  equally,  some  remaining 
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a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  do  so,  the  preferable  mode  is  to  plant  them 
in  a  nursery  for  the  first  year ;  or,  if  this  is  not  done,  they  ought  to  be  planted 
thick,  so  as  to  make  allowance  for  some  not  pushing  till  the  second  year,  and 
some  not  pushing  at  all. 

When  the  hawthorn  is  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  haws  should  not  be 
gathered  till  they  are  dead  ripe ;  which  will  be  in  October  or  November.  As 
many  haws  contain  more  than  one  seed,  they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  entire,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  sown  immecuately,  they  must  be  mace- 
rated in  water  till  the  pulp  is  separated  from  the  nuts;  and  the  latter  should 
then  be  mixed  with  dry  sand,  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to  enable  the  sower 
to  scatter  them  equaUy  over  the  surface.  But,  as  the. seeds  do  not  come 
up  till  the  second  year,  a  saving  of  ground  is  made  bv  keeping  them  the  first 
year  in  a  heap  mixed  with  a  si&cient  quantity  of  soil,  to  prevent  them  from 
heating,  and  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  pulp.  These  heaps  are 
kept  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  fiill  influence  of  the  weather ;  care 
bemff  taken  to  turn  them  over  frequently,  at  least  once  a  month,  so  as  to 
equfuise  this  influence.  When  the  seeds  are  not  to  be  prepared  in  a  heap, 
they  should  be  sown  in  November  or  December,  as  soon  as  separated  from 
the  pulp ;  but,  when  they  are  to  be  separated  by  decomposition,  in  what  is 
technically  called  a  rot-heap,  they  need  not  be  sown  till  the  February,  or  even 
the  March,  of  the  second  year ;  by  which  means  fifteen  or  sixteen  months'  use 
of  the  soil  is  saved.  The^  may  be  sown  thinly  in  beds,  the  seeds  being  scat- 
tered so  as  to  lie  about  1  m.  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  nursery  culture  required  h  mere  routine.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year's  growth,  the  strongest  of  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  from  the 
beds,  and  planted  in  mirsery  lines;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  the 
remaining  plants  may  be  taken  up  for  the  same  purpose.  Hawthorns  ought 
always  to  be  two  years  transplanted  before  they  are  employed  for  hedges ; 
younger  and  untransplanted  plants,  though  cheaper  to  purchase,  are  always 
the  most  expensive  to  the  planter,  as  they  require  temporary  protection  for  a 
longer  perioa. 

As  stocks,  hawthorn  plants  may  be  treated  like  stocks  for  fruit  trees;  and 
the  different  species  and  varieties  may  be  budded  and  grafied  on  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  Not  only  the  different  species  of  Cratse^gus,  but  those  of 
Jfespilus,  ;Sf6rbus,  Fyrus,  and  even  MSka,  Cydonia,  Ameldnckier,  and  others, 
may  be  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn;  and  in  this  way  field  hedges 
might  be  rendered  ornamental,  and  even  productive  of  useful  fruits. 

SiatitUa.  Recorded  old  Hawthorn  Tree*.  One  is  mentioned  \n  Martham,  which,  in  1755,  stood 
by  HeChd  church,  near  Ncnrwlch*  and  measured  in  §irt,  at  4  ft.  ftom  the  ground,  9  ft.  Hin.; 
one  aim  of  it  extending  above  7  yards.  {Bath  Soc  Pap,^  L  {x  66.)  Dr.  Walker  notices  the  following 
large  hawthorn  trees  in  Scotland :— On  the  Ishind  in  LAch  Lcven,  in  Flfl'shire,  in  1796,  a  tree 


girted  6  ft  4  in.,  at  4  ft.  fhrni  the  ground ;  one  at  Castle  Huntlv,  in  Forfkrshire,  6  ft  10  in.,  at  3  ft 
ftom  the  ground  \  ode  at  Kinkarochie,  in  the  parish  of  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  9  ft.  in  circumference 
at  4  ft.  firom  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the  head  4fi  ft. :  at  Blair,  in  Athol,  a  double^flowered  haw. 


ftom  the  ground  \  ode  at  Kinkarochle,  in  the  parish  of  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  9  ft.  in  circumference 
at  4  ft.  firom  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the  head  4fi  ft. :  at  Blair,  in  Athol,  a  double^flowered  haw. 
thorn,  sUndlng  in  the  «  Wilderness,*'  In  177(^  80  years  planted,  was  15  ft  hieh,  with  a  trunks  ft.4ia 


circumfbreoce  at  4  ft.  firom  the  ground.    In  Ireland,  according  to  Hayes,  the  growth  of  the  haw. 
thorn  Ikr  exceeds  what  takes  place  in  England  or  Scotland.    ''There  are,  at  R^rt  Stubber'S.  Esq.. 


great  in  proporUon;  so  that,  when  in  flower,  there  can  be  nothing  more  beauUftiL  I  meik. 
•ured  one  5  ft  4  In.  round  the  stem  at  9  ft.  high ;  the  branches  extending  13  yards :  another, 
7  ft.  6ia  round  the  stem,  in  the  smallest  part ;  the  bead  entire,  and  covering  a  circle  of  36  It  in 
diameter :  and  a  third,  the  branches  of  which  extended  round  a  very  fair  stem,  94  ft  on  every  side; 
This  last  b  one  of  the  most  beautiful  thorns  I  ever  saw ;  but  the  largest  I  recollect  to  have  ever  seen 
is  at  Lord  Oormanstown'ft,  tn  the  county  of  Meath.    It  was  aboTe  10  ft  in  circumferenoe,  several 


vears  since :  it  stood  in  the  hi^h  road,  and  had  received  some  injury,  and  was  hoo»ed  round  with 
bands  of  Iron  when  I  last  saw  it  \  so  that,  perhaps,  it  may  have  since  decayed.'*  i^r*^.  TreaL  on 
Plantar  p.  58.)    There  is  a  remarkable  old  thorn  in  Dalbam  Park,  SuIRiUe,  mentioned  in  Jesse's 


GlemiiKnt  voL  iiL  p.  S72.,  but  the  dimensions  are  not  given. 

CrtUa'gus  Oxpaedntha,  and  Ut  FaHeUet,  in  the  Envirom  of  London.  At  Syon,  and  at  various 
other  places,  the  double4>lossomed  and  the  scarlet  hawthorns  are  from  SS  ft  lo  30  ft.  high.  At  Ham 
House  there  is  a  handsome  bree  of  the  variety  with  golden  leaves,  13  ft  high.  In  the  Hammer, 
•mith  NurKry,  CO.  melanoc&tpa  Is  20  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  head  S5  ft.  and  of  the  trunk  1  ft. 

C.  0«yac(in/Aa,  and  its  FarieUes.  South  <\f  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Endslelgh  Cottage^  90 
years  planted,  and  99  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  14  ft. ;  and  d  0. 
r5sea,  90  years  planted,  and  18  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft.  In 
Dorsetshire,  at  Melbunr  Park,  the  species,  100  Tears  old,  is  48  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ft 
9  in.,  and  of  the  head  47  ft.,  in  strong  loam  on  clay ;  C  0.  rdsea,  50  years  planted,  and  32  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  anil  of  the  head  30ft.,  in  loam  on  gravd ;  C.  O.  prae'cox,  the  Glas. 
toidNiry  thonk»  100 yean  piaated,  and  21  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tne  trunk  lft.»  and  of  the  bead 
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SSft.    In  SomarMtthlr^ftt  Leigh  Court,  14  yeanplMtcd,  94 It  hifi^  Che  diameter  oTthetn^ 
and  of  the  head  10  ft.    In  Surrer,  at  Clarcmont,  40ft.  hl^,  the  diameter  ot  the  trunk  ISfau,  and  of 
the  head  40ft. :  C.  O.  rhwa,  90ft.  high,  the  trunk  MIn.,  and  the  head  S4ft.  in  diameter. 

C.  OjyacdM/Aa,  and  its  ymrkUet^  North  t^  Ltmdtm.  In  Beriuhir^  at  White  Knights,  90  jeara 
planted,  aiid  90  ft  hi;th  ,  -^^f^  C.  O.  irMtiplox,  of  the  f  —  r  njp,  21ft.  high.  In  Budiinghamahire, 
at  Temple  House,  the  s^iccies  it\  years  planteil,  is  25  ft  high.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  WImpoleLSSft. 
high.  In  (heshirc,  at  Kinmcl  Park,  54  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  mnd  of  the  nein  SSft. 
In  Glouoettershire,  at  Uoddington,  C.  0.  Tnultiplex.  30ft.  high,  the  trunk  19  in.  diameter,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  84  ft  In  Nottinghamshire,  in  Clumber  Park,  the  species  i«  St]  ft  high.  In  OzftmU 
•hire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  C  O.  rbaeh,  30  years  planted,  and  m It  high.  In  Pemhtokmhire, 
at  Golden  ^Tfove,  the  species,  30  vears  planted,  is  ^20  fX.  hign,  diameter  of  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head 
90  ft,  on  limestone ;  C.  O.  multiplex,  30  years  planted,  and  30 ft  high  ;  C.  O.  r6sca,  'Jt)  yean    *         - 


S8ft.  high  ;  and  C.  O.  aurea,  20  years  planted,  and  15  ft  high.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maailouch  CHtle, 
S9ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Hardwicke  (Jrange,  C.  O.  mnltiplex,  10  years  planted,  and  18  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  [iit  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham.  C.  O.  adrea,  96 
jeart  planted,  and  l.>ft  high  ^  at  Alton  Towers,  C.  O.  rusea,  8  lyears  planted,  and  13ft.  high;  at 
Wrotteale}'  House,  the  species,  24  fU  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Fintwrough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  40ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft,  in  clayey  loam  on  clay  ;  at  Oreat  Li. 
.  C.  O.  rftsea,  ti6  years  planted,  and  S7  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  Sin.,  and  of 


imetar.    In  Arrshire,  at  KUkerran, 

head  S7ft.     In  Had^ngtondiire^ 

r  of  the  trunk  Sft.,  awl  tf  the  hod 


vaiHCiv.  t,  .   (/,  m»v^  au  jcsiD  pioiii^-u,  aiiu  %<  ii~  iii^ii,  tuir  \tia(iii;i.C;i    ui    vtiv    vi  uii&     L  ti.  »  lu. .    Ban    (K 

the  head  94  ft ;  CO.  miiltiplex,  35  years  planted,  and  .33  ft  high.    In  Warwickshire,  in  a  Odd  near 
Rugbjr,  there  is  a  tree  of  the  species,  the  branches  of  which  are  interwoven  with  one  another  like  a 
piece  of  network,  and  hang  down  to  the  ground  on  every  side,  covering  a  space  of  44nt  in  €' 
and  the  trunk  of  which  is  5  a.  high,  and  2  ft  2  in.  diameter,  forming  a  singular  and  beAUttAi 
at  Whitley  Abbey,  C.  O.  prje'cox,  13  years  planted,  and  10  ft  high.    In  Worcestershire^  at  _._ 
tbeaMctaa,  '20  years  planted,  it  25  ft  high  ^  aud  C.  O.  multiplex,  25  yean  planted,  is  25  ft.  high. 

C  OteffOCfiniha,  and  its  Varirties,  in  Scotland.  At  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh,  is  a  tree  of  great 
age,  which,  in  1818,  was  measured  by  Sir  Thonuu  Dick  Lauder,  and  found  to  be,  at  1  ftahore  the 
root,  9ft.  In  girt,  and  1'^  ft  in  girt  a  little  way  above  the  rooU.  This^ree  was  measured  Ibr  ua,  in 
1836,  by  Mr.  Uarnet,  curator  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  :  the  total  bdght  la 
43ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covere<l  by  the  branches  44  ft. ;  the  girt,  at  :>  ft  abore  the  roo^ 
vlMHreitWtLs  measured  by  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  is  f»i  ft  .  ='v»  ■  l-rrip  way  atwve  the  root  10|  ft:  At 
BamtOQ  there   i%  an  old  tree  of  the  siK.H:ics   in  ft   In,  '  'of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 

ground,  9  ft.  tiin.  j  and  at  4 ft,  4ft  1  in. ;  duiineCer  oif  ttt«  lic«u  -kh iX.    At  Hopetoun  Hbuae  there 

b  a  tree  df  the  ipeeiea  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.  in  dUmetar.    "-  *  — •-* ^ 

it  it  96ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  the  li     '  " 
at  Tyningham,  110  yean  planted,  it  if  46  ft.  high,  the  diameter  < 

47  ft.,  in  light  loam  on  clay ;  and  a  O.  m61tiplez,  73  yean  planted,  it  90  ft.  higL, 

of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft.  At  Fountaint  Hall  there  U  a  fine  thririog  tree, 
mentioned  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  at  having  been  produced  from  a  hawthorn  ttake  drlTeo  Into  a 
dead  hedge  (LoHdL  Gflp.,  1.  p.  19&)  In  Bcnfrewriiire,  in  the  Glaagow  Botanic  Garden,  C.  a  r^aea, 
14  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  high ;  and  C.  0.  multiples,  of  the  tame  age,  19  ft.  high.  In  Angut. 
thire,  at  Klnnaird  Cattle,  the  tpeciei,  18D  yean  planted.  U  46 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  trunk  35ln., 
and  of  the  head  40ft.,  in  tandy  loam  on  day :  C.  O.  f«taa,  40  yean  "planted,  and  90ft.  high.  In 
Banflbhlre,  at  Gordon  Cattle,  the  tpeciet,  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the 
head  45  ft.    In  Hfethlre,  at  Danibrittle  Park,  96  yean  planted,  and  90  ft.  high. 

C.  OiyvKdHlAa,  amd  its  FaHeties,  im  IrtUmd.  Near  Dublin,  at  Cyprem  On»ve,  27  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft.  At  Terenure,  C.  O.  bne'cox  and  C.  O.  multiplex, 
40  yean  planted,  and  80  ft.  high.  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  the  ipeciea.  90  yean  planted,  ia  90ft.  high. 
In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  40  yean  planted,  and  90  ft.  high.  In  Oalwar,  at  Cool,  88  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I6in.,  and  of  the  bead  47  ft.,  in  kiam  on  llmettooe.  In  Tyrone,  atBaroot* 
Court,  88  ft.  high,  with  a  head  60  ft.  in  diameter. 

C.  OgyaedMtka,  amd  its  Varieties^  in  Foreign  Comntries.  In  France,  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  near 
Venaille^  85ft.  high;  at  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  48 yean  plantcd^^and  85ft.  high.    In 


„  .         -  -  >«g«.l 

high. 

Commercial  StatMa,    Plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  cost  as 

follows :  —  One  year's  seedlings,  from  2i.  ^,  to  d«.  per  1000 ;  two  years' 

seedlings,  from  bt,  to  6f.  per  1000 ;  transplanted  plants,  from  lOf.  to  \5t,  per 

1000,  according  to  their  size.    At  Boll wyller,  transplanted  plants  are  2  francs 

per  100.     At  New  York,  the  Crats^s  Oxyadintna  is  not  cultivated  as  a 

hedge  plant ;  but  the  varieties  are  propagated  in  the  nurseries^  and  cost  from 

25  cents  to  50  cents  each. 

J  xiii.  Paroifolia. 

Sect,  Char,    Leaves  small,  ovate,  serrated  or  notched,  but  scarcely  lobed. 
Fruit  green,  or  greenish  yellow ;  rather  laige,  hard. 

A  25.  C,  PARYiFoYiA  Aii,    The  small-leaved  Thorn. 

IdentifieaHm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  8.  p.  169. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  GS7. ;  Don't  If  ill,  8.  p.  596. 
Svnonames.    JIftepilut  axiUkrit  Pers.  S^n.,  8.  p.  97. ;  M.  tomentbMi  Fair.  Diet.,  4.  p.  449. ;  ilf.  xan- 

thociirpoa  Un.  FfL  SMppt.,95^ ;  M.  panrifhlia  fVats.  Demd.  Brit, ;  Chitae'gut  tomentftaa  Lin.  Sp. 

688..  TnetD  Ekr.,  t  17. ;  C.  uniflhra  DuBoi}  C.  Tiridit,  axiUlrit,  teCulifbUa,  flteida,  Uneirit,  Lodd, 

Cat.  i  Gooaeberry-teaved  Thorn. 
Engraoings.    Trew  Ehr.,  1 17. ;  Dend  Brit,  1 65.  i/lg.  Sffl. ;  and  Jig.  614  in  p^  867. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  incisely  serrated,  pubescent.    Flow- 
ers mostly  solitary.     Branchlets  and  calyxes  villose.     Stipules  brbtle-like. 
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Sepals  serrated.  Fruit 
almost  top-shaped,  yel- 
low, or  yellowish  green. 
Nuts  5.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  627.)  A  native  of 
North  America;  where, 
according  to  Pursh,  it 
forms  a  low  shrub  in 
sandy  shady  woods,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 
The  leaves,  he  says,  are 
small,  and  the  fruit  large, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow. 
Seeds  of  this  species 
were  sent  from  Vu^nia 
by  Banister,  and  plants 
were  raised  from  them  in  Bishop  Compton's  garden,  at  Fulham,  pre- 
viouslv  to  1713:  plants  were  afterwards  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
at  Whitton ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  used  formerly  to  be  generally 
called  Lord  Ilev's  thorn.  It  forms  a  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  6  ft.  or 
7ft.  in  height;  having  numerous  slender  branches,  interwoven  with  one 
another,  and  armed  with  very  long,  slender,  sharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are 
scarcely  an  inch  lon^  but  the;^  vary  much  in  breadth  on  the  same  plant, 
and  in  different  semmal  varieties.  The  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  pro- 
duced late  in  May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  also  ripens  late,  hanging  on  the 
bushes  all  the  winter.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of  this  species  is 
at  Ham  House,  where  it  is  evidently  of  considerable  age,  and,  on  its  own 
root,  has  attained  the  height  of  12ft.;  at  White  Knights,  there  are  stand- 
ards of  it  in  the  park,  grafted  on  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  which  are  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high ;  and,  both  there  and  at  Ham  House, 
they  flower  freely,  and  produce  fruit  every 
year. 

Varieties. 

m  C.p.  2Ji6rida,  C.  fl6rida  Lodd.  Cat.,  (Jig. 

558.  and  ^.613.  in  p.  867.)  has  the 

leaves  and  fruit  somewhat  smaller 

and  rounder  than  those  of  the  species. 
•  C.  p.  3  grottularuBf^&a,  C.  line^is  Lodd.  Cat.,  (fig.  559.  and  fig.  616. 

in  p.  867.)  has  the  leaves  lobed,  and  somewhat  like  those  of  the 

gooseberry. 
These  varieties  run  so  much  into 
one  another,  that,  unless  they  are 
seen  together  in  a  living  state,  as 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  species,  or  from  each 
other;  for,  however  different  the 
leaves  may  appear  in  our  figures 
(see  p.  867.),  all  the  forms  of  these 
may  occasionally  be  found  on  the 
same  plant;  and  some  plants  of 
each  varietv  are  wholly  without 
spines,  while  in  others  the  spines 
are  very  numerous. 

m  26.  C.  viRGi^NiCA  Lodd. 

IdentificaUoH.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1830,  and  ed.  ISdS. 
^uHonifme.    C  virgini&na  Hort. 
EngrMvntgt.    Fig.  580. ;  ond^.  615w  in  p.  867. 


The  Virginian  Thorn. 
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Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  cimeate,  glabrous,  sSniiiiig,  notched,  but 
not  lobed ;  small.  Fruit  round,  rather  Itfger  than  a  common  haw,  green. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  a  native  of  Virginia ;  and 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1812.  The  plant  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  C,  spathulata  in  its  foliage  and  habit  of  growth ;  but  the  foliage  of 


560 


the  latter  is  lobed,  while  that  of  the  former  is  entire.  The  fhiit  of  C.  vir- 
ginica  is,  also,  six  times  laiver  than  that  of  C,  spathulata ;  and  is  of  a  dark 
green,  while  the  other  is  ofa  bright  red.  The  blossoms  and  ftuit  of  C  vir- 
gf  nica  are,  also,  produced  in  corymbs  of  twos  and  threes ;  while  those  of  C, 
spathul&ta  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  flowers.  The  species  difler, 
also,  in  the  foliage;  which  in  C.  spathulata  has  long  wingea  footstalks, 
while  in  C.  virgfnica  the  footstalks  are  short  and  slender.  (S^  the  leaves  of 
C.  virgfnica  in^.  615.  in  p.  867.,  of  C.  spathulata  in^.  591.  in  p.  861.) 

§  xiv.  Mexicdna, 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  large,  oval-lanceolate,  notched  and  serrated.  Fruit  large, 
green  or  greenish  yellow. 

t  27.  C.  MBxiCA^NA  Moc,  et  Seue,    The  Mexican  Thorn. 

UetUifieation.    Moc  et  Seaie  Fl.  Mex.  icon,  inedit :  Dec.  PhmL,  8.  p.  6Ba  ;   Swt  Brit  FL.Oard.« 

Sd  Ber.  t  30a  i  Don**  Bfill.,  S.  p.  GDI. 
Svnonyme.    C.  ttipuliusea  L<M.  Cat. :  tee  Gard,  Mag.,  Iz.  p.  690. 
Kngravkutt.    Swt  Brit  FL-Oud.,  2d  ter.  1 30a ;  wxtfig-  617.  in  p^  8^. ;  and  the  plate  oTUita  ipecies 

in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  notched,  and  serrated  ;  acuminate, 
somewhat  ciliated  at  the  base.  Petioles  short,  channeled,  and  with  a 
winged  margin.  Stipules  stalked.  Corymbs  terminal.  Petals  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calycme  teeth.  Stamens  varying  from  10  to  15.  Stales  2, 
or  rarely  4.  Fruit  laree,  pale  green,  or  yellowish,  when  ripe ;  and,  with  the 
leaves,  remmnins  on  the  tree  ful  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations.  Hand- 
some, and  resembling  a  small  apple,  but  not  good  to  eat.  It  is  a  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1824,  or 
earlier,  apparently  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill.  (See  Gard, 
Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p.  630.,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  473.  and  p.  583.)  It  was  first  de- 
scribed and  fi^ed  from  the  garden  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  Boyton 
House,  M^iltshire.  It  has  fruited  abundantly  at  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  for 
several  years ;  and,  also,  in  the  Ckrden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  a  most  vigorous-growing  species ; 
and,  when  budded  on  the  common  hawthorn,  it  produces  shoots  nrom  5  ft. 
to  7  ft.  long  the  first  season ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  form  as 
large  a  tree  as  ilf^spilus  grandiflora,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in  general 
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appearanoe  and  mode  of  growth.  It  grows  readily  bv  cuttings,  or  by  bud- 
ding or  grafting.  Against  a  wall  in  toe  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it 
is  completely  evergreen. 

§  XV.  PyracdrUha, 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  glabrous,  entire,  small,  evergreen.  Fruit 
numerous,  of  a  bright  coral  colour. 

•  28.  C.  i^TRACA'NTHA  Per$.    The  fiery  Thorn,  or  Pymcantha. 
IdemtificatioH.    Pen.  Syn.,  S.  pi  37. ;  FdL  F1.  Rom.,  1.  pi  89. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  G9a ;  Don*i  MilL,  9. 

Sgmm^et,    Jtfispilua  PfneknthB.  L, ;  evergreen  Thorn ;  Boinon  ardent,  IV. ;  inunergrune  Mie- 

pel,  Ger. 
Sngrtuktgt.    Lobi  Icon.,  2.  pi  ISt.  f.  1.;  PalL  FL  Rom.,  1 1&  £2.;  N.  Du  HMn.,8.  t.  Sa  Na  2.;  and 

our  Jig.  561. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate>lanceo- 
late,  crenate.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  obtuse.  Styles  5.  Fruit 
globose,  scarlet,  ornamental ;  continuing  a  good  while  upon 
the  plant ;  which,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  and 
of  its  beine  a  shrub,  is  called,  in  France,  buisson  ardent. 
{Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  626.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of 
rugged  places  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced m  1629 ;  flowering  in  May,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  remain  on 
all  the  winter ;  especially  when  the  shrub  is  tramed  against 
a  wall.  The  berries  are  bitter,  and  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds,  as  those  of  some  other  kinds,  unless  in  very  severe  winters. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and,  in  the  open  ^den,  forms  a  handsome  ever- 
green bush ;  but  it  has  been  used  since  its  first  introduction  chiefly  for 
clothing  naked  walls;  and  no  plant  has  a  more  showy  appearance  in  winter, 
when  it  is  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  which  has  given  rise  to 
its  French  name  of  buisson  ardent,  or  the  burning  bush.  It  tiirives  in  any 
soil  that  is  dry,  and  in  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  exposure.     It  is 

Cropagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  but  the  strongest  plants  are  obtained  by 
uciding  it  on  the  common  thorn ;  and,  if  grafted  standard  hi^,  it  would 
form  a  most  desirable  evergreen  low  tree. 

Variety, 

m  C.P.2  crenulata,  C.  crenulata  Roxb.  MSS,,  Lmdi.  in  Lkk  Trans ,  13. 
p.  106.,  Ihn*$  MilL,  ii.  p.  598. ;  ilfespilus  crenulata  Z>.  Don,  Prod., 
p.  238. ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  where  it  was  raised  u-om 
seed  in  1830,  and  now  forms  a  bush  2  ft.  high. 

$  xvi.   Glaica. 
Sect,  Char.  .  Evergreen.    Leaves  elliptic,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath. 

1  29.  C.  OLAU'CA  WaiL    The  g]mxcou»4ea9ed  evergreen  lliom. 

Ideniifieaium.     VTM.  Cat.  $7a ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1890,  and  1836. 
Engfivingt.    Figs.  5GS,  563. 

Spec.  Char.,  4>c,  Leaves  elliptic,  tapering  to  both  ends,  acute,  serrulated  at 
the  apex,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  but  glabrous  above.  Corymbs  ter- 
minal, many-flowered.  Calyx  woolly.  Flowers  white.  (Don^t  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  598.)  A  native  of  Kepal,  where  it  forms  an  evergreen  tree,  20  ft.  I^gh. 
slants  of  it  were  raised  from  seed,  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  1828,  one  of  which  has  stood  as  a  bush  in  the  open  garden 
upwards  of  5  years,  and  is  nearly  evergreen ;  and  another,  which  has  stood 
against  a  wall  for  the  same  period,  b  completely  evergreen.     The  latter 
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of  these  plants  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  1836,  and  from  it 
our  figures  were  taken.  As  the 
foliage  and  habit  of  this  species 
seem  different  fi'om  those  of  the 
genus  CVatse^gus,  when  it  pro- 
duces fruit  a  new  generic  name 
will,  probably,  be  assigned  to 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  C,  glaiica 
is  a  most  desirable  evergreen  for 
training  against  a  wall,  in  climates 
colder  thiui  that  of  London ;  and 
for  forming  dwar6  or  standards, 
in  similar,  or  wanner,  climates.  It 
forms  a  very  suitable  associate  for 
Photinia  serrulkta  and  P.  urbuti- 
folia ;  and  all  of  these  plants  suc- 
ceed perfectly,  when  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn. 

App.  i.     Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  Cratee^gus  grawingi  in  1836, 
in  the  Horticultural  Socie^s  Garden.     By  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  authoritiei  after  the  namet  are,  In  most  c«Mt,  thoie  of  the  nufMTTinen,  or  other  penom, 
from  whom  the  planu  were  reoeiTcd  t^  the  Sodctj. 

§  L    MiCEOCA^EP^  (or  those  with  small  fiuit,  resembling  C.  microcarpa). 

See  p.  825. 

Leawft  lobea,  or  aogulated,  and  ibliiliig.    gyiiigt  mtddle-ilawl.    FrmU  very  •maU,  red,  and  mnark- 
aMylatc. 

r.  591.     5L  C  oordkta  Lodd..  Ag*  590.  In  pi  861.,  and  the 
ayn.  oeerifUia  JMrr  (A«.  0«rA,  FMcra. 

popi^rUia  Ft$cker. 

phiro6p7nim  of  Unm.  ia  fbteign  ooU 


1.  C  microdii 
in 


•yn. 


tM&rpa  Dr.  LimOew  {Bot.  neg.)M  S6\. 
p.  86U  and  the  pUte  In  VoL  ll 
•pathulku  Loddiga  (Hacknejr  Nur. 

S6ilS  Qodiifir^  (VUle  d'ATiy  Nur. 
■ery.  near  Paris). 

of  the  ^ant  ipreadiDf  and  pendu^ 
tama.  One  of  tne  lateit  In  coming  Into  leaf, 
flower,  and  Arult 


HaUt 
latert  of  all  in  flowerias. 


§  ii.  Oxyaca'ntha  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Hawthorn).  See  p.  829. 

II.  ZeoNtlaaiBlate.  SpimmmnMSL  Fndt     9-  ^- 2aSfSSi?.3iSSS&^£V"i25- 
nd  wtftftlT  ^'^■*»«»"*«it  but  one  Haolt  dwarr  and  qireading.    Fruit  yellow, 

M  momy  oomammg  out  one  renuufcaWy  awcet,  and  containing  Sor  I 

•eedt. 
a  C  Oxyacintha,  >fe.  008.  In  p.  865.,  and  the   10.  C  Oxyadkntha  Vtn  plin 
"^      -    "  1  II  lyn.  Oxyacftotba  Are 


.      5  In  Vol  1 
■yn.  Oxyac4nthaTu]gikiia&ii//A(AyrNttr. 

•ery). 
HaUt  rather  spreading. 
4^  C.  Ozyac&ntha  flezudaa  SmIA. 

Habit  spreading,  and  branchee  Tery  moch 
twisted.    Very  distinct. 
&  C.  Ozyac&ntha  pr«\x«  Mr,  O,  Limdle^  (Nor. 
wieb). 
syn.  Glastonbury  Thorn  lUmatd$  (Brentfbid 

Nuvwry). 
Only  dlflbrlng  nom 
early  habit 
6.  C  OxyacAntba  erlociipa  Dr. 


V  pMno  rftbro  Remolds. 
oxyacanth&ldes  flore  piteo  Amt^  CoL^ 
jig.  609.  in  p.  80GL 
HaMt  more  compact  than  that  of  the  com. 
mon  OxyaeHnOia ;  and  the  leaTca  mora 
shining,  apd  rounder.    It  is  called  C.  O. 
.  mbto  by  some;  because  theflowcn, 
.     ie  off  of 
the  only  kind  with 
noticed  under  19. 
11.  C  Oxyac&ntba  Uudda  SmMk. 
sort  la  tts        *    syn.  ozyacanlliSldes  liidda  Smett 

it  rather  spreading,  and,  probably,  the 


OxyacAntba  erlociipa  Dr.  Limdl^Ulg.  607.  single  var.  of  the  preceding. 

In  PL  865.,  and  the  plate  in  VoL  ll  IS.  C  Osyacintha  Tarliglto  Miatten  (Omtaibury 

Habit  s^mdingf^  and  very  robust    Fruit  Nurserv).  ^ 

^       -.^-.-^-..1    *    «  Only  dlAnrtog  ftom  the 


red.    One  of  die  latest  in  leaflng.  Only  dlAarlng  from  the  common  In  the 

7.  C  Oxyacintha  caplt&ta  SmUJL  beautlAil  rariegated  lovres. 

Habit  erec^  and  only  diflbring  ftom  the  UL  C  Oxyac&ntha  transylTAnIca  Jhalk  (Ham. 

common  in  flowering  more  at  tlie  extve^  "       '^'           ' 
mity  of  the  branches. 
&  C  Oxyaclntha  mon^na  Dr.  UmB^. 
syn.  erIoG&rpa  mawBgrna  Qodtfrom. 

Oxyadtntha  sibmca  Lee  (Hammer. 

smith  Nuxwry).  14»  C  Oxyactotha  ladniUa  Ijadd.yJg.9HL  in 

sibfrica  hoddiga.  p.  866L,  and  the  plale  In  VoL  U. 

Habit  spreading  and  dwaif.     Fruit  red.  syn.  laelnlkUl^v. 

One  of  the  earliest  in  loaf.  jHerifbUa  Booth,  ftg  flIH.  In  p.86S. 


bunt  Nunerr.) 
syn.  OxyadkntJiagttercllbliaAio/JI,jlSr«<)M. 

lapiSeS. 
Habit  rather  erect    Fruit  red,  and  rather 
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Habit  pendulom.    nultt6d,MidYefyetflj  81.  C  OKyaetnth«mrt«noc^ip>  FiMJ^tr^fim.  flOS. 

In  leiir.  In  pi  86&,  and  the  plate  In  Vol.  II. 

15.  C.  Qxyadintha  p^ndola  SmUh^  lee  the  plate  syn.  Ozyac&ntha  platyphflla  LoM 

In  VoL  II.  Oxyacftntha  fnclia  Lee, 

ajn.  Oxyac&ntha  reglna   iPNab    (Edin-  lncl«a  Ronalds. 

burgh  Bot..Oard.).  HaMt  spreading  and  nbtuL    Fhalt  black, 


Queen  Marr**  Thom  iPNab^JIg,  BB&.,  and  ooncalning  more  than  one  seed, 

and  the  phte  In  Vol.  II.  28.  C.  Dougttatf  Dr.  Undley  (Bot.  Reg.),  Jig. 

Habit  pendokma.    Fnalt  red ;  very  early  In  In  p.  85a,  and  the  plate  In  Vcd.  IL 

leaf.  Habit  erect    Fruit  imrple,  and  very  late 

1&  CI  Oxyadmtha  fbUo  a6rco  Lodd.  In  leafluE.    See  d.  & 

Only  dillbring  fton  the  common  In  Ita  un-  23.  C.  m>lif  blia  Lodd.,  /i.  Be&  \n  ^  Seo. 

alghtly  yellowiih  green  leavea.  Habit  rather  penduloua  and  dwuet    Fruit 

17.  a  Oxyacintha  atilcu  RoitaUs,  tee  the  plate  red.    See  p.  8S&.  and  pi  8S5l 

in  VoL  II.  24.  C.  <ipiif5lla  mfior,  ^g.  SBSiln  p.  8fla,  and  the 

syn.  Oxvacintha    rfglda    Miller    (Briatol  plate  in  VoL  IL 

Nursery).  Only  dil&ring  from  the  pieoeding  In  Its 

vuIgHrUrlgidaM/AT.  

Habit  flwUglateb  and  formlns  a  head  like 
the  Lombardy  poplar.    FhiTt  red. 
:  Oxyac&ntha  rOMa  Jmttim  (Glaagoir  Nur. 


18.  a  OxjS3mSr?JJE?^3il*.  (Gla^  Nur.   '^^"jiL^ST*  "^^  arladnlate.    Sfi^. 


lyn.  acariet  niom  Bamald*.  8&  C  hcteroph^Ua  God^frmi,  fig.&Klk  In  pL  864^, 

OxjadEntha  rbbra  Lee.  and  the  plate  In  Vol.  II. 

Only  diflMng  from  the  common  In  the  lyn.  eonauntinopollttoa  God^oif. 


deep  tint  of  Its  flowers.  Habit  rather  erect    Fruit  red,  and  only 

la  C.  Oxyac4ntha  r^kiea  supteba  TWnM/  (Perth  1-weded.    See  p.  889. 

Nursery).  28.  C.  nigra  Lee.  fig.  581.  in  p.  857..  and  the  plate 

syn.  «legans  mUer.  In  VoL  II. 

punloea  {jSf  foreign  eoUeeikmt.)  syn.  caxp&tica  Loddiga. 

Only  differing  from  the  preceding  In  its  Habit  rather  erect    Fruit  black. 

dark  crimson  flowers.    There  Is  a  new  27.  C.  purpitrca  Ronaldt^ftg.  589.  in  p^  857.,  and 

double  scarlet  (of  C.  rbsea  sup^rba)  at  the  the  plate  in  VoL  1 1. 

Camberwell  ^fursery,  of  which  1  have  syn.  sangutnea  {qf  tome  coUeeikms). 

only  seen  a  very  small  plant  altkica  Loddiges,  Dr,  Ledebomr. 


only  seen  a  very  small  plant  altkica  Loddiges,  Dr,  Ledebomr. 

fiO.  C.  oxyacanthdides    Godrfirou,     fig.  601.    In  Fruit  black.    (There  Is  a  variety  with  dark 

p.  864w,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  I L  red  fruit)    See  p.  823. 
syn.  tnidba  Dr.  Liudley  {Bot.  Beg.).             2&  C.  01ivei«lMa  Oodefroy,  i%.  60&  in  p.  865i, 

French  Hawthorn    (^  some  coUeo-  and  the  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Homs.)  syn.  olivs^rormis  Noisette  (Bsris  Nursery). 

Only  diflmng  from  the  common  In   Its  divsefMia  Godc^hiy. 

blunt,  lobeo^  shining,  and  m<Mre  entire  Habit  spreading.   Leaves  pubescent  Fhiit 

leaves.    See  p.  83a  black.    See  p.  831. 


§  m.  Aro^ijb  (or  those  resembling  the  large-fruited  C.  Aronia).  See  p.  826. 

DivinoN  I.  Leaves  incised  and  pubctcent  Spine^  S3.  C.  Awairhlus    Whitley    (Fulham    Nursery), 

less.    Fntit  very  large,  red  or  yellow.  jflg.  582.  in  p.  SfiSL,  and  the  plate  in  VoL  1 1 . 

**  '^  ^aSifl.f^il^'^   in  p  8«,  «Ml  th.  3^  C.^SiJS^ot¥SS!^IJ^X  aa  in 

JS^J^  rJ^iuL  p.  863.,  md  the  ptate  in  VoC 'nT 

^     SKi2J?ffi!'vjv  lUMtpMMluloiM.    Fruit  duk-rad. 

*"  ci.™^fMtaL«^.ar7.in,.86a.»dth.  •"IgSSlTta  ^^j  .  ^"to^Sn: 

HSkfilSJt'^lhtorm.atortUm  F«lt  hSI^-^uIou*    Fruit  light  «»1. 
yellow.    The  laigest  of  all  In  the  oolloc- 

„,,  -  ^****°1.,-,,,,     u,, .....       ^    e«o   I-  DiTwoK  II.  lewrs  nearly  entire,  or  lobed.  a»«iM 

^"^^^^a^^S.'^'  ^^>  *"*  "****'  *"**•    *^"  *^  •"**  ^*"^- 

Chiefly  iiflbring  from  the  preceding  in  its  d&  C.  mexickna  Sort.  Soc..  Jig.  617.    in  p.  867., 

^rous  learn  and  the  plate  In  Vol.  IL    See  p.84a 

32.  a  maurocdUia  ?  Godefiroy./lg.  594.  In  p.  862.,  •yn.  stlpuftcea  ?  Vt^ley. 

and  the  pUte  in  VoL  II.  Habit  rather  «preading.    Fruit  very  laige, 

Habit  lather  upright    Fhiit  yellowish  red.  yellow.    This  is  nearly  evergreen. 

}  iv.  Ck>cci'NBJB  (or  those  resembling  C.  coccfnea).    See  p.  816. 

Division  1.    Leaves  546bed,  large,  and  in  some  HaWt  raUier  spreading.    Fruit  large  and 

more  or  less  serrated.    Spines  laige.    FimU  red.                       ^    «  .  . 

large  and  numerous.  39.  C.  coriUina  Loddiges^Jig,  565.  in.  p.  852. 

syn.  coccfnea  pyrinnnis  {flf  some  collee- 

37.  a  cocclnea  BonaUsJIg.  661in  p^  851.,  and  the  tions). 

plate  In  Vol.  II.  Habit  rather  upright.    Fruli  bright  red. 

syn.  sestiv&lis  Booth.  4a  C.  gedrgica  Douglas. 

Urge-ftulted  American  AnrolelT^aA.  Habit  fastiglate,  rather  slender.    Fruit  red. 

thomless  American  {qf  some  coUee^  41.  CsubvllldsaKsrVr,  Peter«burg,>|g.550.,and 

tkms).  «^.  568.  In  p.  853. 

Habit  fhstlgiate,  or  rather  spreading.   Fruit  Habit  sproading.    Fniit  red. 


red.    Spineless,  except  wlien  young  and    48.  C.  glandulbsa  UndUy.fig.  SffJ.  in  p.  853.,  and 
growing  vigorously.  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

38.  C  cocclnea  maxima    LoddigfS.  syn.  rotundif 6Iia  AwlA. 

syn.  coccfnea  spinbsa  Godi:fH»y.  sangufnea  of  Pallas. 
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Habit  fattlgiate.    Frait  rad.  Habit  tprMding,  horinmtaL    F^it  lanc^ 

4S.  C.  gUnduKlM  niocol^nta  Pudker.  and  red. 

•yn.  (ueculenU  Fitck^.  4<x  C.  puncCiUa  Hkn  Austin,  ftg.  570.  in  p.  851 .. 

M49piluM  auccul^nU  Soatk.  syn.  dfilcb  Remaidt. 

Only  difftring  ftom  the  pncediog  in  the  pentlgyna  flATa  Ood^f^. 

Ihiit,  which  it  large,  and  more  succulent;  Habit  iprnKlIng,  like  the  preceding  Ofte 

whence  the  name.  Fruit  yellow,  and  larger 

47.  C  punctata  ctrieta  RtmaUu, 

Division  IL    Lemtet  like  tbow  of  the  preceding  syn.  punct&ta  rftbra  ttilcU  AmthL 

dlTMion.   J^ifMS  remarkably  large.  FnOiMouiXL  HaUt  flurtigUte.    Fruit  large,  and  red. 
44.  C.  macracintha  WNab,  Jig.  ms.  in  p.  955., 
and  the  plate  In  Vol  11. 

•yn.  ipinoaltslma  longlMima  Ue.  Ditimom  IV.    Onl^  diflReiing  from  the  laat  dWU 

Habit  very  much  spreading,  and  robust  slon  in  the  fruit  being  very  smaU. 

Fruit  small,  shining,  and  red.  43.  a  pyrif  dlla  Lee,  Jig.  571.  in  p.  854.,  and  the 

plate  in  Vol  It 

Dmaiow  III  l>ae«fenUre,  or  seriated.    Spfne.  synTlatiraia  Amo/ifc. 

lea,    Fmir  Urge,  and  puncuted  '     eomifdlia  2bo<«. 

45L  C.  punctkta  Awiinjtg.  569.  in  p.  85i., and  the  Calpod^ndron  FUeker. 

pUte  in  Vol  IL  Habit  spreading.     Branches  much  twisted, 

syn.  punctkta  rhbra  Loddign.  Fruit  small,  red.    This  is  the  C.  flezubsa 

edeilis  Ronaldt,  of  some  foreign  ooUectionsi 

§  y.  Cru's-oa'lli  (or  those  resembling  the  Cock's-«pur  Thorn).    See  p.  820. 

XMWt eDtlNb  or serratMl, and  shining.    apkiet\tawt.    FnM  mkWfle  stud 

491  C.  ovalifMU  Limdbv,Jlg:gr9.  In  pi  85&,  and    52.  C.  CrAs-gOlI  spMndens  Umdief,  Jig,  SIS,  la 

•yn.  eSlptlca  LodkiM.  syn!  Cr4s.^aU  tatif  fttta  Booth. 

pennsylvinlea  IjoMigei.  Aibuttlbna  Matten. 

Habft  very  much  spreading.    Fhiltred.  HabH  spreading.    FhiKred. 

50.  a  prunif 61ia  LoddigeoJlg,  57a  in  fk  866.,  and  58.  C.  Cr6s.^  i>yracintha  Matlen^JIg.  BSD.  tai 

the  plate  in  Vol  II.  pi  SS&Tand  the  plate  in  VoL  tl 

•yni  h^bridaJM*.  arn.  synemithifbQa  £««. 

carolinlkna  Lee.  Habit  spreading  and  slender.     Fhiit  yaL 

HaUttather  erect    Fhdtred.  kmish  green. 

51.  a  Cr6s.giIU  LhUBetftJIg.Sf^,  in  p.  85a,  and  54  C,  Cr6s.jglU  saHctfftUa  Ronalds,  Jig.  578.  In 

■yn.  cuneif  blia  Booek.  syn.  linearis  Loddlgeo,  and  Lee,  fig.  577.,  in 

hjeadXit  Fischer.  1x856.        ^^  »*        » 


Itidda  Qod^firoy.  Habit  of  growth  horlsontaL     Fruit  yeU 

BaUt  sprawUng.    Fkvitred.  lowish  green. 


§  vi.  Vi^RiDES  (or  those  resembling  C  vfridis  and  C  lob&ta,  with  hard  green 

fruit).     See  p.  841 .  and  p.  823. 
Z.r<n(etimall,lobed,  or  finely  serrated.  Opines  small,  and  not  numerous.  JVvtt  small,  green,  and  baid. 


.  Ttridls  Loddiges,  JUt.  614.  in'p.  867.  The  dwarfest  of  aU  in  the  coUec 

ayn.    parvifbUa    Pmrth,   and    Loddiga,  bright  green. 

ii^.657.  57.  C.  \dtikUi,fy.  554.  and^.  586.  in 

flonda  lAidd.,M.  618.  in  p.  867.  syn.  spinosfssima  Lte. 

axIBiffis  AuMeri  (Taraseon  Nunery,  lOtea  (oT  tome  coUecUams). 


South  of  France).  Habit  straggling  and  robust    Fivit  green, 

r  f  grossuIarlcfMla  Lee,  Jig.  SB9.,  and  Bark  rery  rough. 

fig'  61&  in  p.  867.  58.  C.  flkva  Loddiges.Jtg.  58SL  in  pi  859.,  and  the 

fomentdsa  ofPaUao,  not  of  othen.  plate  in  Vol.  if. 

HaUt  very  dwarf,  and  rather  rigid.    Fruit  syn.  flavlsslma  God^ftrojf. 

green.  Michafixif  if^samefortigm  eoUeetiomV. 

5&  C.  ▼liginiina£otf<%rs,Af'6I5.lnpL857.  Habit   Terr  spreading.     Fhilt  yeHowisk 

syn.  Tlrklls(^a0fMtfeoHee//oRs}.  green.    Bark  rough. 

J  vii.  Ptraca'nth^.    Leaves  entire,  evergreen.     See  p.  844. 

Doubtful, 

m.  C.  PyracAntha,  Ar.  561.*  oa  C.  P.  crenullta  JVal/. 

syn.  Mbspilus  Pyrac&ntha  Undl.  Only  diflbra  flrom  the  preccdhig  in  having 

Habit   bushy.      Leaves   ovate-hinceolate,  cranulate  leaves, 

near^  entire.    Fruit  numerous,  flame.  61.  C  gladca  Park*s  China,  Jigs.  568.  56SL 
coloured  red.                                         •  Probably  not  a  Ctatc'gus,  oeing  eveigreom 

Remarks.  The  preceding  taUe,  Independently  of  its  botanical  merits,  we  consider  of  great  value 
In  a  practical  point  of  view ;  because  it  does  not  contain  a  sinde  species  or  variety  tnat  is  not. 
at  the  present  moment  (April,  1836),  growing  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and 
because  it  points  out  the  names  of  the  nurseries  flrom  which  these  plants  were  sent  to  the  Society. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  form  a  oollcction  of  Oats^gus  (and  we  do  not  think  that  there  Is 
another  genus  of  hardy  ligneousplants  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  beauty,  variety,  and 
general  interert)  can  find  no  difiicttlty  In  gratifying  his  wishes.  He  may  procure  almost  every  spe. 
cies  and  variety  ft-om  the  principal  Londfon  nurserymen,  at  tttmx  U.  w.  to  8«.  6dl  each ;  or,  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  go  to  that  expense,  and  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  he  may  obtain 
scions  from  the  Society,  at  the  grafting  or  budding  season,  which  may  be  sent  paired  in  moss^ 
rtthcr  in  winter  or  summer,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island ;  and  which  may  be  grafted  or 
budded  cm  the  common  hawthorn.  If  hawthorn  stocks  should  not  .be  already  provided,  the  buds 
or  grafts  may  be  inserted  in  the  plants  of  a  common  hcdgp,  at  regular  distances,  and  the  shoot* 

3l 
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prodaccd  trained  a«  standanls.  All  this  might  be  done  by  any  frentlcman  living  in  the  country 
(whatever  may  be  the  toil  or  climate  of  his  estate),  ivho  keeps  a  head  gardener,  without  incurring 
!20t.  of  extra  expense :  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  other  mode,  at  once  so  simple  and 
so  efftctual,  for  creating  a  botanical  and  floral  interest  in  verdant  scenery.  Those  who  hare  not 
paid  much  attention  to  this  family  of  low  trees,  we  would  recommend  to  visit  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  in  the  months  of  Mav  and  September  ;  and  Jko  observe,  more  particularly  in  May, 
the  di(n>rent  varieties  of  C.  OxyacAntha,  C,  heteroph^lla,  C.  coccf  nea,  C.  Cr<js.galli,  C  punctikta,  and 
C.  macraclintha ;  and,  in  September,  C.  Arbnta,  C  orientklis,  C  tanacctif  Mia,  C.  maroocina,  C.  beCe- 
ronh^lla,  and  C,  oord&ta :  but,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  species  and  varieties  which  we 
think  eminently  beautiAil,  we  should  be  compelled  to  repeat  Mr.  Gordon's  enumeration. 

App.  ii.    Additional  Species  of  Cratae^giis, 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  sorts  of  Orats'gus  already  in  the  country,  there  appear  to  be 
several  yet  to  introduce ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  some  European  and  Asiatic  sorts, 
and  many  American  kinds,  as  yet  undiscovered  by  botanists.  We  are  informed  by  a  botanist  who 
lias  lately  travelled  througli  a  considerable  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada!  that  numben  of 
norts  of  Oat«Vus  accompanied  him  almost  every  where ;  and  that,  from  the  difTerent  appearances  they 
presented  in  different  soils  and  situations,  he  was  quite  puzzled  to  know  what  to  make  of  them. 
He  made  the  same  remark  with  respect  to  tlie  genus  Qu<^rcus.  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  of  the  Edinbui^h 
Botanic  Garden,  has,  we  understand,  brought  n-ora  America  a  great  number  of  seeds  of  the  genua 

f  confidently  be  anticipated.    The  following  names  occur 


CYatse'gus,  ftrom  which  some  new  soru  may  c  .  .  „ 

in  De  Candollc's  Prodromus^  and  in  Don*s  Miller ;  some  of  which,  in  all  probability,  are  mere 
aynonymes  of  kinds  already  in  the  country ;  but  others  may  belong  to  kinds  not  yet  introduced. 

}  i.  Leaves  toothed,  or  nearly  entirey  never  angularly  lobed. 

C.  tubgpindsa  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  GS&.,  Aftepiiiu  tubspinbsa  Fent.,  is  a  naUve  of  Chili,  with  fnaitonly 
half  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  nearly  dry. 

C.  prunelli^d/ia  Bosc  in  Dec.  Prod,  li.  p.  627.,  the  PruncUs.leaved  Thorn,  is  said  to  resemble  in 
habit  Primus  spindsa  ;  but  its  native  country  and  flowers  arc  unknown.  (Don't  Mfil.,  SL  p.  596.) 

C  Uitifblia  Pers.  (Do«*«  Mill.,  ii.  p.  598.)  is  a  native  of  North  America,  with  oval  red  fhiit ;  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  l.sSO;  but  where  it  is  to  be  found,  or  of  what  sort  it  is  a  synonyme^  we 
have  been  unable  to  asccruin. 

CJUrubsa  Poir.  (Dcm'j  Afa//.,  IL  p.  596.)  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  with  entire  bbovate  pubescent 
leaves ;  spines  very  long,  and  blackish ;  and  fruit  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

C.  alp^na  Mill  Diet,  No.  3.,  {Don's  Ait'U.,  ii.  p.  599.)  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Mount  Baldo,  and 
other  Italian  mountains ;  and,  of  course,  was  in  cultivation  in  Miller's  time :  but  of  what  sort  it  is 
a  synonyme,  or  whether  it  is  now  In  the  country,  is  uncertain. 

C.  /Atort  Poir.  {Don's  hUlL,  ii.  p.  599.)  has  ovate  pubescent  leaves,'  long  and  strong  spines ;  and  its 
native  country  is  unknown.  From  the  description,  it  i^pears  to  be  different  f^om  either  the  C.  Oxya. 
c&ntha  a&rea  or  the  C.  flftva  of  British  gardens. 

C.  pawiflora  Pers.,  3/§spiIus  pauciflbra  Pohr.^  is  a  native  of  Switserland,  about  Lausanne^  with 
solitary  flowers ;  probably  a  variety  of  if  6spilus  grandifldra. 

C.  wutaierdlis  Fen.  {Don's  MUl.,  li.  p.  599.)  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  with  the  corymba  of  flowen 
unilateraL    Dried  specimens  are  in  the  herbanum  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq. 

C.  /iVcMa  Mill.  Diet,  No.  a.  (Don's  MUt.,  il.  d.  599.)  has  lanceoUte  serrated  leaves,  very  long 
nines,  and  pale  red  flowers.    We  do  not  know  or  any  plant  now  in  the  country  answering  to  this 

§  ii.  Leaves  variously  lobed,  or  cut, 

C.  tHrUnaia  Pursh  {Don's  Mm.,  il.  p^599.)  U  a  native  of  Carolina  and  VirginU;  and,  according 
to  Pursh,  allied  to  C.  spathul&U. 

C.  pmtdg^na  Waldst  et  Kit.  {Don's  MUL,  ii  p.  SOft)  Is  a  native  of  Hungary;  and,  obviously, 
only  a  variety  of  C.  Oxvacintha. 

C.  kfprtdsMa  Flng.  {Don's  MUL,  ii.  p.  600.)  is  monogynoua,  with  a  curved  style,  as  the  name 
implies ;  ana  seems  onlv  a  variety  or  the  common  hawthorn. 

d  laeinidia  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  GSa,  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  with pinnatifld  leaves,  and  white  flowers ; 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1816,  and  to  be  allied  to  C.  Axardlmsi  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
plant 

C  l^angdta  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  690.,  JIT^Ius  loriakto  Poir.,  to  a  native  of  the  Vosgea. 

C.  Poirett\kM  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  630.,  If^spilus  line^is  Poir.,  has  obovate  leaves,  somewhat  Ubed : 
its  native  country  to  unknown ;  but.  though  it  to  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1810,  we  have  not 
seen  the  plant  From  the  leaves  being  lobed,  it  U  evidently  different  ttom  the  Jlf^ilus  linekrU  of 
the  Jardin  dea  Plantes,  which  to  a  synonymeof  C.  CrAs-gMIi  salicifblia. 

C.  pectinita  Bosc  {Dec.  Prod,,  il.  p.  630.)  to  a  native  of  Persia ;  said  to  be  allied  to  C.  tanaceti. 
f  blia ;  and,  if  so,  it  cannot  be  the  same  as  C.  Oxyac&ntha  pectinftta  of  Booth. 

C  trifoliita  Bosc,  C.  auinqueloblUa  Bosc,  C.  odorhta  Bosc,  C  ohovitta  Bosc,  Cflaviseens  Bosc, 
CflabeUata  Bosc,  C.  litefda  tatUbUa  BolL  Cat,  and  C  Ikdda  mMia  BolL  Cat,  are  names  to  which 
no  descriptions  h\v«  been  attached. 

App.  iii.  Alphabetical  List  qfSotts  of  Cratagus  in  the  Arbo- 
retum of  Messrs.  Loddiges^  as  given  in  their  Catalogue^  I6th 
edition^  1836;  with  some  Additions,  taken  from  the  Names 
placed  against  Plants  in  their  Nursery,  but  not  in  the  Cata- 
l(^ue  ;  referred  to  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Cratai'gus  as 
given  in  this  Work, 

The  use  of  this  list  is  to  assist  persons  who  have  purchased  collections  of 
Cratse^gus  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  according  to  the  names  of  the  15th  and 
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16th  editions  of  their  Catalog,  1633  and  1836,  in  identifying  them  with  our 
names.  Most  of  the  collections  of  Cratse^giis,  not  only  in  Bntain  but  on  the 
Continent,  having  been  procured  from  the  Hackney  arboretum,  we  think  this 
list  will  be  of  considerable  utility  both  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  numerous  synonyroes  in  this  list,  and  in  that 
following  (App.  iv.),  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  col- 
lecting annually,  from  all  quarters,  whatever  appears  from  the  name  to  be  a 
new  sort,  and  growing  the  pknts  with  the  names  attached  to  them  which 
were  received  with  tnem,  for  2  or  3  years,  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
whether  they  are  really  new  or  not.  It  is  only  by  this  practice  that  collections 
of  any  kind  can  be  rendered  complete. 

lliote  Damn  which  are  applied  to  Uie  aame  plants,  both  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mmtn.  Loddiges,  and 
In  the  Arboretum  Britfuuiicmm,  are  in  tmall  capitals. 


tlM  Planta  in  th*  Ar- 
bontimi  of   H«ws. 


altiLiea. 
opii/Mia. 

AXbntifblia. 
axillkris. 

fctulofdHa. 

caroUnHma. 

carp4tbiea. 

CeWckiM. 

cerasffera. 

COCCI'NEA. 
MA'XIMA. 

oor&lUna. 
cobdaVa. 
Cbij'8-oa'lli. 
euneifUla. 


DonglWi  No.  1. 

DOUGLA'IM  No.  S. 

edUisL 

elUpCica. 

eriocftrpa. 

ISssa. 

PLA^A. 

flivensL 


OLAU'CA. 

^andunrera. 

OLAHDULO^SA. 

groasularivfbtta. 
BmaoraT'u.A. 


Inc^tria. 

KUminji: 

lacinUta. 

linetrls. 

lobaVa. 


MACBACA'imiA. 


mon^crna. 
napoiilana. 


purpbrea. 
opiifbUa  minor, 
apilfblia. 

CrAs-fjilli  spl^ndens. 
parrifblia. 

AZAKO  LVS. 

panrifblia. 

Cr4s-g&Ui  prunirMia. 
nigra. 

Oxyacfotha  CeWdJur. 
Crts-gtili  splendent. 

COCCl'NBA. 

ma'xima. 
coritlUna. 

COBDA^A. 
CBl/ft.OA'LLI. 

nigra. 

CrAs^li  ovallfblia. 

punctata. 

DOUGLA^Stf. 

ponctitta  flilTa. 

Cr6»-g(lU  oralif  Mia. 

Oxyacintha  eriocirpa. 

Aronia. 

plaNa. 

punctkU  flkva. 

panrifhUa. 

spathuata. 

OLAU'CA. 

jvyrifblia. 

OLAinniLO'SA. 

Cr«s.gilUprunifMia. 

nrn»<»irv'LLA. 

CrtU^U  prunlf  Mia. 

Oxyac&ntha  lacini&ta. 

cooclnea  indentitta. 

7Crtis.gAlli|irunifd1ia. 

?coccfnea  m&zima. 

Oxyac&ntha  laciniita. 

panrifUla. 

loba'^a. 

Cnit.gaIU     jvyracanthi- 

MACBACA'NTHA. 

Oxyacintba  (IMcta  rik- 

bro). 
Ozyacftntba  mon^gyna. 
?cocclnea. 

NfOBA. 


r  Plantain 


the  Plants  In  th*  Ar. 
bantam  of   Mann. 


odorattisini& 
Olivirio. 
orientUis. 
OxTACA'irniA. 

APB'TALA. 

AU'BBA. 

CAPfTA^A. 

fl.  pitaa 
fl.  rdieo. 

POL.  ABOB'NTBIS. 
POU  Al/BKISw 


NaoMi  vhlch  tha  aama 
Bom  bear  in  the  Ar- 


orientAUs. 

Oxyac&ntha  OliveridiM. 

Ozyaoftntha  OliverttM. 

OXVACA'MTHA. 
APB'TALA. 
Al/BBA. 
CAPITA^TA. 

multiples. 


pVndula. 
platyph^lla. 

PBA^COX. 
PITNl'CBA. 
BSOI*]fA. 
imil'CTA. 

toitutea. 

PABTIPOYlA. 

pectinita. 

pentftgjma. 

pterifdiia.  . 

pub^scens. 

punctata. 

pvbpu'bba. 

pyracanthi/Mia. 

pyrifdiia. 

fuerclfblla. 


POL.  ABo'Birnoa. 

POL.  At/BBia 

laclni&ta. 
rittea. 

PB'NDULA. 

melanockrpa. 

PBJB'COX. 
PUICl/CBA. 
BBOI'^NS. 
PTBlTrA. 

llezuiaa. 

PABYIPO^LIA. 

Oxyacintha  pCeridilUia. 

purpurea. 

Oxyacintba  pteridi/blia. 

tanacetiruia. 

pyrifblla. 

POBPU^BBA. 

Crtia«fc]ll  pyracanthi- 
CrtiMilU  pyracanthl- 
Oxyaekntha  ^ucrclf  6Iia. 


saUcirMia. 
•angttinea. 
•iblrica. 

■PAIBULA^A. 

■pinoelssima. 

ipl^ndens. 

•tipulitoea. 

•ubTiUbsa. 

tanacetipo^ua. 

gla'bba. 
tomentbsa. 

TBILOBA^A. 
▼IBOl'NICA. 

^ridis. 
xantbocfcrpa. 


CnU^lli  salidf  511a. 
purporea. 

Oxyac&ntha  liblrica. 
spathulaVa. 
Mtb  loU^ta. 
Cr(i»«&nipninif61ia. 
mexictoa. 
glandul&sa  subriUbsa. 

TANACmPO'^UA. 
OLA^BBA. 

orientWs. 

TBILOBA^A. 
TIBOI'NICA. 

panrifblia. 
Oxyac&ntha  atirea. 


App.  iv.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Cra- 
tai^gtis  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britajmicum^  with  the  Names 
tohich  are  appended  to  the  Specimen  Plants  of  these  Sorts  in  the 
Arboretum  ^Messrs.  Loddiges. 

The  use  of  this  list  is  to  make  known  to  intended  purchasers  of  sorts  of 
Crataegus,  figured  or  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum,  under  what 
names  they  must  ask  for  them  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.    There  are  only  a  very 
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few  sorts  not  in  the  collection  at  Hackney,  but  we  have  indicated  where  they 
may  be  procured.  There  are  very  full  collections  of  CVatse^us  in  the  Ham- 
mersmith Nursery,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  the  Gamberwell  Arboretum, 
and  in  Mr.  Donald's  arboretum  at  Goldworth  ;  but  these  oollectiona  are 
without  a  number  of  sorts  which  are  contained  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney. 

Thote  names  which  are  applied  to  the  aame  planta,  both  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmieum  and  in 
Meura.  Loddlges**  Cataiogtie  for  1896,  are  in  small  capitals ;  and  those  takm  ftom  the  Hackney 
artraretum  CakUagve,  where  there  are  more  synonymes  than  one,  are  in  Italicsi 


Smmm  In  the  Atban- 


1. 
& 
S. 

5. 


Nunei  In  the  ArboRfRun 


opiifhlia. 
minor. 

AzARO^LVa. 

iA»arblut\  Aronia. 
[Avar^tiu)  maroo 


c^na. 


COCCfHBJL 

corftlUna. 
indentkta. 

MA'XIMA. 

COBDA^TA. 

Cac'a-oA'LLi. 
linearis. 


14u 
15. 
1& 
17. 
1& 

19. 
fiO. 
SI. 
8S. 

ss. 

SS. 


oyalifMla. 
prunifblta. 
pyraoanthffhlia. 
saUclfhlia. 

sptdndeniL 

DouoLA'att 

FLA^A. 

(flikva)  lobkta. 
(flftva)  trilobjtta. 

QLAIIDULO'aA. 

subvilldsa. 
suGCUl^nta. 


OLAI/CA. 

HVTBBOPnT'LLA. 

ITACEACA'lfmA. 

minor. 


SO.  mcxidma. 
ai.  nigra.  . 
SSL  orientilia. 
sa       sangtihiea. 


9ft.  OXTACA'NTHA. 
S&         APB^ALA. 

S6.       aurantlaca. 


oplif  blia  m^or. 
apiifdlla. 

fissa. 

We  know  of  only  one 
tree  of  this  sort  in 
England,  that  in  the 
Hort  Sac.  Garden,  of 
which  there  is  a  por- 
trait in  our  Second 
Voluma 

cocci'NmA. 

cor&llina. 

indentita. 

COCCI'NBA  MA'XrMA. 

COBDA^A. 

CBU'SmA'LLI. 

Uneiris. 

We  are  not  aware  of 
there  being  any  plants 
of  this  rariety  in  the 
London  collections. 
eOlptica. 
caroUnttoa. 
pyracanthifblia. 
MUcifblia. 
^MrbutifdUa 
itpUndens. 
DovoLA^aii  No.  S. 

FLA^VA. 

loUtea. 
trilob&ta. 

OLANDULO^flA. 

iubriUbsa. 

There  was,  in  18S5,  a 
plant  of  this  TarieCy  in 
the  Hort  Soc.  Oard, 
which  has  since  been 
removed. 

GLAl/CA. 

HBTKaOPBY'LLA. 

MACRACA'MTBA. 

We  received  4>ecimcns 
of  a  variety,  to  which 
we  have  given  this 
name^  ftrom  Somcrford 
HalL 

stipuUkoea. 

carptthicB. 
Kodoratistima. 
ItomentbMk 

Wanting.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery  under  the 
name  of  C  orfentyis. 

oxtaca'ntha. 
apb'tala. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort  Soc  Garden. 

Ox.  AU'BBA. 

CAprrA'TA. 
CKLotAna. 

BBIOCA^A. 

tortubsa. 

FO'UIB  ABQB'MTBU. 


Nwutt  In  the  Atbove- 


I  in  the 


Nai 


iSL   Ox.  FO^LIM  AU'BBia.    OX.  FOtllS  Al/BEIB. 


44. 

LACIMIA^A. 

lacinia'ta. 

45. 

leucocarp& 

We  have  not  seen  a  plant 
of  this  variety,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  exisu  some, 
where 

4& 

IQcida. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort  Soc  Garden. 

47. 

melanocirpa. 

Ai>UntofOx.,wiUired 
fruit,  has  the  name  of 
melanocftrpa  attached 
to  it 

48. 
49. 

mSlSpiaL 

50. 

obtus&ta. 

Wanting.  There  is  a 
plant  bi  the  Hort  Soc 
Garden. 

51. 

Oliveridisa. 

CO*.  OUvMti. 
lorieniiUi*. 

SSL 

5S^ 

PB'lfDULA. 

•  Ox.  PR'NDDLA. 

54l 

fbjb'cox. 

PBJB*OOX. 

55.       pteridifbUa. 


58. 


61. 


FOm'CBA. 

punloea  if.  pL 

purpurea, 
^erdfblia. 


{js*r 


siblrica. 

BTBt'CTA. 

transylvfoica. 


Ox.puin'CBA. 

There  are  plants  in  the 
Gamberwell  Arbore- 
tum. 

There  are  plants  in  the 
Epsom  Nursery. 

tfuercifblia. 

Ox.  BGGl'NJt. 

fl.  rbseOk 
siUrica. 

Ox.  STBl'CTA. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort  Soc  Garden. 

CPAHrtFiAUA. 


laxmirU. 
(b 


6&  PABVIFO'lIA. 

'hetulifbUa. 
65.       flonda.  fl6rida. 

OT.       grossulariaefNia.  lin^iis. 

DouglUtfNo-L 

ied^M. 

70.       rlibra. 


68.  punctata. 
69l       atirea. 


71. 


r&brm  striata. 


78.  pvbpu'bba. 

73.  altltica. 

74.  Pyracfintha. 

75.  crenuUkta. 

7&  pyrifWia. 

77.  spatiiula'ta. 

78.  TAHACBTIFoYlA. 

7a       ola'bba. 

80.  Leedno. 

81.  yibqi'nica. 


There  are  plants  hi  the 
Hort  Soc  Garden. 

There  are  plants  in  the 
Hort  Soc  Garden. 

PUBFU'BXA. 


Ifdspilus  Pyracintha. 
There  are  plants  in  the 
Hort  Soc  Garden.  _ 
glandulbsa. 

fSPATBUI^TA. 

Igedrgiea. 

TAlfACBTIFoYlA. 

rpubiicetu. 


TANACMTtnrLIA  OLAk 
BHA. 

There  are  plants  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery. 

VIBGl'iriCA. 


97.  At/BBA. 

S8.  CAPrTA'TA. 

991  CBLB^dno. 

40l  sbjoca'bpa. 

41.  flexubsa. 

4S.  Fo'Lus     apoB'N. 

TIB8. 

In  the  above  list,  and  in  that  which  precedes  It,  there  are  one  or  two  cases  attended  with  aome 
doubt,  from  the  smallness  of  the  plants ;  they  being  only  received  into  the  collection  the  but  or  the 
preceding  spring,  and  having  not  yet  flowered.  \  The  principal  case  of  doubt  is  C  lut^seens  Lodd.  Cat, ; 
and  we  have  accordingly  put  a  point  of  interrogation  before  C  Ox.  Uktea,  which  we  consider  to  be  its 
synonyme.  Before  those  names  which  we  consider  somewhat  doubtftil,  we  have  also  placed  points 
of  interrogation. 
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Crafa'ffus  coecinea.    The  scarlet-fruiied  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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CrcUa'gus  coccinea  cordUinoy  and  C.  c.  indentiiia.     The  coraH-fruUed 
Thorn,  and  the  indented-Z^at^^cf  Thorn. 
Leaves  and       ^  fruit  of  the      ^     natural  size. 
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CraUe'^gus  glandtdosay  and  C.  g.  subvillosa.    The  glandular  Thorn,  and 
the  8ubvillose-^t^  glandular  ITiorn. 

•     Leaver  and  fruit  .*.  li.L  .....^..u  -Iz..  ,  ,.  " 
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QraUB'gus  puuMta,  «nd  C.  pyri/oiia.     The  dotted-fruUed  Thorn,  and 

the  Pear-leaved  Thorn. 

Leaves  and         ,    ^  fruit  of  the  .^.  natural  size. 


C.  pyrifblia 
from  an  old 
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CraUtffua  macracdnt&a.     The  long^apined  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


r.  m.  nilivor 
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CrcUa^gtis  Crus-gdili,  et  var.    The  Cock's-spur  Thorn,  and  its  varieties. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Cratal'gus  nigra,  and  C.  purpurea.    The  black^/ruttoef  Thorn,  and  the 
purple-6iti7icAet/  Thorn. 

Leaves  and      _fmiTimj--^im^  fr^Jt  of  the  natural  size. 
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QraUi^gus  purpurea  xiitetieay  and  C.  Doupiasii,    llie  Altaic  purple- 

branched  Thorn,  and  Douglas's  Thorn. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


t',  DouglAjnV, 
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Crata'^ffus  Jidvih  and  C.  fobdta.    The  jeWovr^fruiied  Thorn,  and  the 
lobed-r/eotwef  Thorn. 


orn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Craiitgus  trilobdta,  and  C.  apiifolia.     The  ihreeAcbed-leaved  Thorn, 
and  the  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 


C  opiii?)lia 
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Cratal'gus  corddta,  and  C.  spathuldia.     Tlie  hewi'Mhape-Jeaved 
Thorn,  and  the  spathula-^Aope-ZSearec?  Thorn. 

i.eaves  ami  fruit  of  the  niirin  u  m/'  , 


" \jlI.'lM"ltl.'.ll 


r.  spith  iru,  '*^''iJiiiiiii!ii;!iiiii/ 
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CraUtgns  Azardlus,  C.  Arhnia^  and  C.  maroccdna.      The  Azarole 

Thom,  the  Aronia  Thorn,  and  the  Morocco  Thorn. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size^ 
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CrcUa^ffus  orieniaiis,ei  var.^  and  C.  tanacetifblia,  et  var.   The  Eastern 
Thorn,  and  the  Tansy-leaved  Thorn,  with  Varieties. 

Leaves  an.1  fruit  of  the  natural  size.    .HL-^-^^rs^ 


l!lili^^^    '■* 


C.  oriental*. 


3  tf 
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CrateB^gui  tanaceHfhlia  Zccana,  C.  heterophylUh  and  C.  Oxyacdniha 
oiausdHa.  /Lee's  Tansy-leaved  Thorn,  the  various-leaved  Thorn,  and 
the  obtuse-Zeat^e^  Hawthorn. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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CraUtffus  Oxyacdniha,  et  var.  The  camnum  Hawthorn,  and  Five  of  its 

Varieties. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


^-  O. Olivier    na, 


eTMX^vpa 
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CrakB^giis  Oxi/acdntha  var.     Five  Varieties  of  the  Hawthorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


C.  O.  re>«^a. 
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Craia^ffZis  parvifhliaj  C.  p.Jl6rida,  C.p,  grosndaruBfhliOy  C.  virginioa^ 
C.  mexichna,  llie  small-leaved  Thorn,  the  Florida  Thorn,  the  Goose- 
berry-leaved Thorn,  the  Virginian  Thorn,  and  the  Mexican  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


('•  'nexicina. 


3  M   3 
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Genus  XIV. 


a 


PHOTrNIA  Lindl.   The  Photinia.    Lin.  Syst.   Icostndria  Di-Pentag^nia. 

Identification.    LindL  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  631. ;  DoD'f  Mill.,  S.  pu  G02. 

Ihfnonyme.    CniK^gu*  sp.  L. 

Derivaiion.    From  phdtcimu,  thining ;  in  alluf  ion  to  the  lucid  surface  of  the  leaves. 

Description^  S^c.  Evergreen  trees,  with  undivided,  coriaceous,  serrated,  or 
entire,  leaves.  Flowers,  in  most,  in  terminal  coi^mbose  panicles ;  and  small 
fruit,  at  least  which  has  appeared  small,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  in  an  unripe 
state.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  631.)  The  garden  treatment  of  this  genus  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  (7ratse'gus,  except  that  the  species  are  somewhat 
more  tender.     They  are  eminently  ornamental. 

t  1.  P.  sERRULAh<A  Li?tdL     The  serrulated-/i?ai;e(f  Photinia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  631. ;  and  Don*s  Bfia,  2. 

p.  602. 
Sifnonyme.    Ck-atsc^gus  g1iU)ra  Thunb.  Ft.  Jap.,  205.,  JM.  Mag.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab,,  Colla  Hort.  RipuL 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  t  S105. ;  Bot  Cab.,  1 24a ;  Colla  Hort  Ripul.,  1 36. ;  and  the  plate  of  the 

species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrulated.  Pedicels  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Buds  large,  red.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)  A  native  of  Japan  and 
China ;  introduced  in  1804,  and  forming  a  very  handsome,  evergreen,  low 
tree.  It  is  commonly  ^railed  or  budded  on  thorn  stocks ;  and  it  also  does 
well  upon  quince  stocks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  flowers 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May  ;  but  it  has  not  yex, 
produced  fruit  in  England.  The  largest  and  oldest  plants  are  at  White 
Knights,  where  it  was  planted  in  1804;  and,  in  1835,  formed  a  large  bush, 
or  tree,  nearly  15ft.  hi^h.  In  Essex,  at  Highlands,  8  years  planted,  it  b 
12  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  it  is  10^.  high. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  30  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high.  In 
Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high ;  at  Luscombe,  8 
years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high,  with  a  head  14  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hampshire, 
at  Leigh  Park,  7  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Arg}'U- 
shire,  at  Toward  Castle,  6  years  planted,  it  is  7  ft.  hieh.  In  Ireland,  in 
Cork,  at  Castle  Freke,  it  is  8ft  high.  The  largest  pknts^  as  standards, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Syon,  where,  in  8  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  from  12ft.  to  15  ft.,  flowering  occasionally. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  there  are  trees  against  walls  which  flower  freely  every  year.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Photinia  serrul^ta  is  found  quite  hardy,  and  it 
retains  the  greater  part  of  its  leaves  durine  winter.  In  1829,  there  were 
numerous  trees  of  it  at  Coomb-la-Ville.  In  Britain,  in  situations  too  cold 
for  planting  this  tree  as  a  standard,  it  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  wall, 
for  Its  large,  deep  green,  shining  leaves,  which,  when  they  appear  in  spring, 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  red ;  while  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  thev 
drop  off,  which  is  for  the  most  part  in  Mav,  are  of  an  intensely  deep  red, 
or  scarlet.  Fit  associates  for  it  against  a  wall  are,  P.  orbutifolia,  Oatse^s 
glauca,  C,  mexicana,  Raphi61epis  fndica,  and  Eriob6trya  jap6nica.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  \s,  6d,  each;  at  Paris,  1  franc;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

1  2.  P.  ^rdutifo'lia  lAndL     The  Arbutas-^eaved  Photinia. 

Identifieatkm.    Lindl.  in  Un.  Soc.  Trans.,  la  p.  lOa }  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  631.  $  Don's  BiilL,  2.  p.  602. 


IdentiflcaUoH.  Lindl.  in  Un.  Soc.  Trans.,  la  p.  l(X 
Spnonyme.  Cratse'gus  aibutifMia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
Ettgravingt.    Bot  Beg.  1 491. ;  and  our^.  619. 


cdSLvoLapsas. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  the  disk  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  distantly 
serrated,  six  times  longer  than  the  petiole,  which  is  red.  The  panicle,  in 
this  species,  is  not  corymbose.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)      A  native  of  Cali- 
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ibrnia;  introduced  in  1796,  but  hitherto  little 
cultiyated.  In  its  native  country,  it  forms  a  tree 
from  10  ft.  to  20ft.  high ;  but  in  Eneland  it  has 
scarcely  been  tried  as  a  standard,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  as  hardy  as,  or  hardier 
than,  P.  serrulata.  Against  a  wall,  it  has  flowered 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  C^den,  in  July 
and  August.  It  may  be  propagated  with  the 
greatest  facility  by  budding  it  on  the  common 
hawthorn ;  and,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England, 
would  be  valuable  as  an  evergreen  for  a  wall. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s,  6d,  each. 
In  the  Fulham  Nursery  is  a  variety  known  there 
as  P.  a,  ser6tina. 

f  3.  P.  iNTEGRiFO^LiA  LtJidl,    The  endre-leaved  Photinia. 

Identification.    Undl.  In  lin.  Trani.,  la  p.  103. ;  Don's  Mill,  fi.  pi  60S. 
Sjfnonymes.    Pf  ru»  integ^rrima  JVaiL  eg  D.  Don  Prod.  Fk  Sep.,  p.  237. 

Spec,  Ckar,y  S^c,  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  quite  entire.  Panicle  diffuse. 
Pedicels  bractiess.  Ovary  3-celied  ;  cells  biovulate.  (DorCs  Mill.,  ii.  p.  602.) 
A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in 
1820. 

f  4.  P.  du'bia  Lindl.     The  doubtftil  Photinia. 

Identification.    Undl  in  Lin.  Tram.,  U  p.  104. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  602. 

Synoiwm^.    3/ispiliu  bengalifensis  Ro»b. ;  M,  Uoctdria  D.  Don.  Prod.  Ft.  Nea.,  938.  i  ChiUe'gUf 

SJUedla  Ham.  MSS. 
EngravHtg.    Lin.  Trans.  IS,  1 10. 

Spec,  Chary  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  distantly  serrated.  Panicle  corymbose, 
pilose.  Fruit  2-celled.  Seed  1,  large,  and  clothed  with  a  loose  testa. 
Fruit  sometimes  1-celled  from  abortion,  and  2-6eeded.  {I>orCt  M}ll.y  ii. 
p.  602.)  A  tree,  20  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1821.  It 
appears  nearly  allied  to  Raphi61epis.  Hamilton  states  that  the  bark  is 
used,  in  Nepal,  to  dye  cotton  red. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Photinia  not  yet  introduced. 

p.  bengaJdwis  Wall  U  a  native  of  Bengal ;  and  is,  doubtless,  rather  tender. 

P.  akMd^\  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  6U2. ;  Af^pUus  SiebiSldii  Blum.  Bidjr.,  IIOS. ;  is  a  natire  of  China. 

P.  lat'ms  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  631.  j  CntK*guM  lc>is  Tkunb.  Ft  Jap.,  20i.  j  is  a  Japan  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  20  ft. 

P.  villbta  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631. :  Chita'gus  TlUbsa  Thwnb.  Jap.,  901 ;  is  a  native  of  Japan,  with 
compound  umbels,  and  the  fruit  viuoua. 

All  these  sorts  appear  to  be  well  worth 
shining  leaves. 


1  worth  procuring,  being  apparently  all  erergreens,  with  fine  large 


Genus  XV. 


sHsa 


COTONEA^STER  Med. 


The  Cotoneaster.    Un.  Syst,  Icosindria 
Di-Pentag^nia. 


IdenHficaHon.  Med.  Gesch.  Bot,  179a ;  LindL  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trana.,  1&  pi  101. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pifiSS. ; 

DoS'sMiU..2Lp.e08. 
Sjunonyme     Af^spilus  sp.  Un. 
Derimition.    Cotoneaster ^  a  sort  of  barbarous  wwd,  signifying  quince-like.    The  quince  was  called 

Cotonea  by  Pliny :  and  aster,  a  corruption  of  ad  instar,  is  used  occasionally  to  express  similitude. 

The  genus,  and  C.  fVlgida  in  particular,  is  not  unUl^e  the  quince  in  its  kares^  (Lnuffey  in  Bot. 

Reg.,  tim.  and  J3S9.)  ^  > 

Description,  Small  trees  of  Europe  and  India.  Leaves  simple,  entire;  the 
lower  surface  covered  with  hairs.  Flowers  in  spreading  lateral  cymes. 
Petals  small,  continuing  long  upon  the  plant.  Bracteas  awl-shaped,  decidu- 
ous. {Lindley  in  Bot,  Reg.,  1. 1229.)  The  species  are  very  desirable  garden 
shrubs,  or  low  trees,  from  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  their  flowers,  and  their 

3if  4 
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fruit ;  the  fruit  of  C.  frl^da  and  C.  aff  iois,  in  particular,  being  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and,  being  of  an  intense  scarlet  colour,  have  a  very  splendid 
appearance,  and  remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The 
cotoneasters  are  all  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  grading 
on  C.  vulgaris,  on  the  common  <{uince,  or  on  the  hawthorn.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Asia,  yet  in  Britain  they  are  found 
to  be  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  indigenous  to  the  north  of  Europe^  most 
especially  those  of  them  tnat  are  true  evergreens.  This  is  a  fact  weii  worthy 
of  being  noticed,  as  provine  die  positive  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  any 
one  country  from  introducing  into  it  the  productions  of  every  other  country, 
however  different  some  of  these  countries  may  be  in  civil  and  geographical 
circumstances.  It  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  that  law  of  Providence,  by 
which  man  is  enabled,  by  labour,  knowledge,  and  research,  to  add  greatly 
to  his  stock  of  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

§  i.  Leaves  deciduous.    Shrubs. 
•  1.  C.  vuLOA^Ris  Lindl,    The  common  Cotoneaster. 

Jdent^ation.  LindL  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  la  p.  101. ;  Dec  Prod,  2.  p.  632. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  2.  p.  fiOS. 
Synoiupnet.    Afi^pilus  CotondUter  Urn.  Sp.,  666.,  (Ed.  Fi.  Dan.,  1 112.;  N^flier  cotooneux,  Fr.; 

Quitten-Mifpel.  Ger. 
Engravings.    CEd.  FL  Dan.,  t  112. ;  Eng.  Bot  Suppt.,  1 2713. ;  and  our  Jig.  680. 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  glabrous.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632..) 
A  native  of  sunny  parts  of  subalpine  hills  of  Europe 
and  of  Siberia.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  since  1656,  and  was  always  considered  a  foreign  | 
plant,  till  it  was  lately  found,  in  a  wild  state,  at  Orme's  I 
Head,  in  Caernarvonshire.  (See  Smith's  Ung,  Flora^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  268. ;  and  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  vi.  p.  55,  56.) 
In  its  wild  state,  this  species  forms  a  shrub  from  2fl.  to 
3  fl.  high ;  but  in  cultivation  it  attains  the  height  of  4  h, 
or  5  f%. ;  and,  grafted  standard  high  on  the  hawthorn  or 
the  mountain  ash,  it  forms  a  very  curious,  round-headed,  pendent-branched 
tree,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  July  and  August. 

Varieties,    The  following  three  forms  of  this  species  are  to  be  met  with,  both 
in  a  wild  state,  and  in  gardens :  — 
m  C.v,  I  erytlirocdrpa  Led.Fl.  Alt.,  U.  p.  219.,  has  the  fruit  red  when 

ripe. 
A  C  V.  2  melanocdrpa  Led. ;  iWi^spilus  Cotonedster  Pall,  FL  Boss,,  i.  p.  30. 

t.  14. ;  M,  meianocarpa  P^ch. ;  C,  melanocdrpa  Lod.  Cat,;  has  the 

fruit  black  when  ripe. 
m  C,v,3  depressa  Fries  Nov.  Suec.,  p.  9.,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.,  is  rather 

spiny,  with  lanceolate  acutish  leaves,  and  fruit  including  4  carpels. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  rocks  of  Sweden  near  Warberg. 

•  %,  C.  (v.)  TOMENTO^SA  Lkidl,     The  tomentose,  or  woolly^  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    LindL  in  Lin.  Soa  Trans.,  la  p.  101. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2L  p.  632.  j  Don'i  Mill,  2.  p.  GOS. 
Sifnon^es.  ATSspilus  toment^M  WiU4,  Sp.,  2.  p.  1012.,  not  Lav.  j  M.  erioo&rpa  Dec.  FL  Fi:  Syneps. 
and  5ii/»;tf.,  No.  3691.  rrf     i-  .  t~  jr-r- 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  Peduncles  and 
calyxes  woolly.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  shrub,  like  the  preceding 
species,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  variety,  found  wild  on  the 
rocks  of  Jura,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1759. 

•  3.  C.  (v.)  LAXiFLO^RA  Jocq.    The  loose^fiowcred  Cotoneaster. 

JdeiU(flcatt'm.    Jacq.  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1305. ;  Don*«  Mill.,  2.  p.  GO*. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Beg.,  t.  1305. ;  and  out  Jigs.  621.  and  GSi:, 
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Spec,  Char,^  4-0.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both 
ends,  smooth  above,  and  woolly  beneath. 
Cymes  panided,  pilose.  Calyxes  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  pink.  {IhfCt  Alill.,  ii 
p.  604.)  Branches  brownish  purple,  with 
an  ash-coloured  cuticle,  which  peels  off.  A 
slirub,  flowering  in  April,  and  having  the 
same  general  appearance  and  habit  as  C. 
vulgaris,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  large 
loose  racemes,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flow- 
ers, and  theur  greater  number.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Gkurden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  seeds  sent  by  Professor  Jacquin  of 
Vienna,  in  1826.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known. Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2t.  6d,  each. 


J  ii.  Sidfevergreen  or  deciduous.    Tall  Shrubs^  or  low  Trees, 
t  4.  C.  fri'gida  Wall.    The  frigid  Cotoneaster. 

IdttOificatUm.    WalL  ex  UndL  Bot  Rec.,  t  Ittgi ;  and  Doq*s  Mill,  S.  p.  604 
Synompne.    P^tmm  NtitsUt  Ham.  In  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  237.,  Dec.  PnkL,  SL  p^  6S1 
Engravimgt.    Bot  Reg.,  t  U^. ;  and  the  plate  of  tbls  speciei  In  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  elliptical,  mucronate,  coriaceous, 
crenulated,  glabrous,  woolly  beneath  when  young.  Corymbs  paniculate, 
terminal,  white  and  woolly.  Pomes  spherical.  {^Dec,  Prod,^  ii,  p.  634.)  A 
native  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  northern  region  of  Nepsd,  at  Gossain- 
than;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1824.  It  is  a  remarkably  robust- 
growing,  subevergreen,  low  tree,  producing  shoots  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  long  every 
season,  when  young ;  and,  in  3  or  4  years  from  the  seed,  becoming  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit.  "  Snow  white  with  blossoms,"  Dr.  Lindlev  says, 
"  during  April  and  May,  and  crimsoned  with  bunches  of  bright  red  haws 
in  September  and  October."  {Bot,  Reg,,t,  1229.)  As  the  firuit,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  leaves,  remain  on  all  the  winter,  the  tree  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  at  that  season;  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  evergreen.  It 
is  very  hardy ;  the  specific  name  of  frig^da  being  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn*  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost, 
at  present,  2s.  6d,  each ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  mav  be 
raised  from  seeds,  or  by  grafting,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  them, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  fall  to  the  usual  price  of  grafted  Roskceas,  §  Pomes. 

t  f  5.C,  (p.)  AFFi^Nis  Lindl,     The  related  (to  C.  frigida)  Cotoneaster. 

Identfficatkm,    LindL  in  Ua  Soc  Trans.,  la.  p.  101. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  632. ;  and  Don's  MUL,  8. 

p.  GU3. 
Syntn^met.    M^Uus  IntM^rrima  Hmrnlt.  MSB. ;  M.  aflPinif  B.  Dm  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  838. 
Engraning.    Our  plate  in  vol.  IL 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  small  mucro  at  the  tip,  and  tapered 
at  the  base.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.  {J)ec.  Prod,,  u,  p.  632.)  A 
native  of  Chittong,  a  town  of  Lower  Nepal;  introduced  in  1828,  and 
forming  a  robust  shrub,  or  low  tree,  in  general  habit  and  appearance  so 
like  the  preceding  sort,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  species.  They  are,  however,  different  in  foliage, 
and  on  that  account  worth  keeping  distinct.  In  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  under  the  name  of  C.  kumana,  which, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  variety  of  this  species.  As,  however,  it  has  not  yet  flowmd  in 
this  country,  we  are  unable  to  state  anything  certain  respecting  it. 
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¥  2  6.  C.  ACUHiNA^TA  Ltfidl,    The  acuminated-^of^i/  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Un.  Soc  Trans.,  la  p.  101. ;  Dec  Prod,  2.  pi6S2. ;  Don's  MilL,  8.  p.  603. 

Sjpumyme.    Aftepilus  acuminata  Locld.  Bot.  Cab.,  1 9ia 

Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  9la  ;   Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  1&  t  a ;  and  the  plate  of  tbis  species  in 

Spec.  Char,,  <$t.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  rather  pilose  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  glabrous,  1 — 2,  rather  reflexed,  shorter  than  those  of  C.  vulgaris, 
C.  tomentosa,  or  of  C.  affi^nis.  Calyxes  glabrous.  (^Dec,  Prod^  ii.  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  forming  a  vigorous-growing, 
fastigiate,  leathery-leaved  shrub,  or  very  handsome  subevergreen  low  tree. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  abundance 
of  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter.  It  is  a  very  distinct,  and 
a  most  desirable,  species.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6d,  each ; 
and  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 

*t  7.  C.  NUHMULA^RiA  LtiuU.    The  money-like-/€'at^(/  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.   LindJ.  in  Hort  Trans..  &  p.  396. 

Derivation.    Probably  Arom  the  rounaness  of  the  leaf,  resembling  the  general  form  of  ooini. 

Engraving.    Our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

S2^ec.  Char.y  ^c.  Disk  of  leaf  flat,  orbicular,  or  elliptical,  ending  in  a  mucro, 
in  some  instances  emarginate.  Petiole  of  about  the  length  of  the  stipules, 
which  are  linear-lanceolate,  membranous,  and  soon  fall  off.  Bark,  buds, 
flower  buds,  stipules,  petiole,  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  and 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  midrib,  tomentosely  hairy,  while  in  a 
young  state ;  the  bark,  petioles,  midrib  on  its  upper  surface,  and  calyx,  be- 
come glabrous  when  old.  Flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  few  in  a  cyme.  Style 
and  carpel,  which  has  a  bony  shell,  mostly  solitary.  Erect,  branched  in  a 
spreading  manner;  branchlets  straight,  slender.  An  elegant  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  mountain  region  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1824,  growing  about 
15  fl.  high,  and  producing  its  white  nowers  in  April  and  May. 

§  iii.    Leaves  evergi^een^  leathery.     Lcm  Shrubs^   with  prostrate 
Branches  ;  Trailers^  but  not  properly  Creepers^ 

•  8.  C.  ROTUNDiFo^LiA  WolL    The  round-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    Wall.  Cat.  j  Lindl  Bot  R«.,  12Sa 

Synon^tnes.    C.  inicrophf  Ha  fi  UVa-tirsi  LindL  Bot.  Beg.,  1 1187. ;  C  ITvapdni  Hort,  \  the  Bear- 

berry-leaved  Nepal  Cotoneaster. 
Engraving^.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1187. ;  and  our  figi.  6S3.  and  G94b  , 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.     Leaves  roundish,  pi- 
lose beneath,  evei^green.    Peduncles 
1-flowered.   Producing  its  white  flow- 
ers in  April  and  May.  {DorCs  MilLy 
ii-  p.  604.)     A  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height    of  3  ft.    or   4  ft.,*  a   native 
of  Gossainthan;  and  introduced  in 
1825.     Dr.  Lindley  says  that  ''  na- 
tive specimens  have  convinced  him 
that  this  is  a  distinct   species  from 
C.  microphi'lla"  {Bot,  Reg,,  1. 1229.); 
from  which  it  differs,  he  says, "  in  being  a  plant  of  more  vigorous  growth ; 
in  having  somewhat  larger  and  flatter  leaves ;  and  in  bearing  flowers  more 
frequent^  in  twos  and  threes  than  singly.  {Und,,  t.  1 187.)     The  shoots  are 
rigid,  and  thickly  clothed  with  leathery  evergreen  leaves;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  numerous,  are  succeeded  by  bright  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain 
on  the  plant  all  the  year.    It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub  for  a  smaU  garden, 
for  clothing  a  naked  wall,  covering  rockwork,  or  grafting  standard  high, 
so  as  to  form  a  pendent  evergreen  tree.    Dwarf  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  2«.  Qd,  each  ;  standards,  from  5f.  to  Ii.     The  specific  name 
of  rotundifolia  is  rathjer  unfortunate  for  tbis  species,  C.  nummulkria  hav- 
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ing  leaves  more  decidedly  round:  micropb^lla  is  better;  but  UVa-6rsi, 
we  tliink,  would  be  best,  both  because  it  resembles  ilrctost&phylos  UVa-urei 
in  appearance  and  habit,  and  because,  though  a  native  of  Asia,  it  is  equally 
hardy  with  that  plant.  It  might  be  grafted  standard  high  in  every  haw- 
thorn hedge  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

A  9.  C.  (r.)  microphy'lla  Wal/.    The  small-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identifieatiom.    Wall,  ex  LindL  BoL  Reg.,  t  1114 ;  Dool  Mill,  SL  p.  601 
Emgrawinff.    Bot  Reg.,  t  1114  i  and  our  Jig.  m&. 

Spec.  Char.,  4^c.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent 
beneath,  ever^een.  Peduncles  usually  1-flowered. 
(Don*s  Mill.,u.  p.  604.)  Flowers  white,  and  pro- 
duced in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1824.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Lindley,  we 
cannot  help  considering  this  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and 
forms  a  fine  plant  on  rockwork,  or  on  a  lawn,  where  , 
it  has  room  to  extend  itself.  **  Its  deep  glossy  fo- 
liage, which  no  cold  will  impair,  is,  when  the  plant 
is  m  blossom,  strewed  with  snow-white  flowers,  which,  reposing  on  a  rich 
couch  of  ^reen,  have  so  brilliant  an  appearance,  that  a  poet  would  compare 
them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a  bed  of  emeralds."  (LindL)  "  It  is  deserving  of 
notice,  that  the  peculiar  flavour,  which,  in  i^osacese,  is  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  prussic  acid,  is  so  strong  in  thb  plant,  that,  before  flowering,  it  would 
be  taken  for  a  Prunus ;  a  remarkable  fact  in  a  tribe  of  plants  which  are  re- 
puted to  possess,  exclusively,  malic  instead  of  prussic  acid."  (Idem.)  A 
plant  of  C.  microphylla,  at  High  Clere,  of  about  10  years  growth,  was,  in 
1835,  6  ft.  high,  and  formed  a  dense  bush,  covering  a  space  21  ft.  in  dia^ 
meter.  Its  branches  are  strong  and  ri^d;  its  foliage  of  an  intense  green, 
lucid,  with  scarcely  any  veins,  and  of  leathery  texture;  and  it  is  never 
without  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  thorn, 
or  any  of  its  congeners,  this  shrub  forms  a  singular  and  beautiful  evergreen 
drooping  tree :  or  it  will  cover  a  naked  wall  nearly  as  rapidly  as  ivy ;  and  it 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  that  plant,  and  particularly  over  the 
variety  called  the  fl;iant  ivy,  in  its  shoots,  which  may  be  prevented  from  extend- 
ing many  inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and,  consequently,  being  not  likely 
to  injure  the  plants  growing  near  it.  Were  the  practice  of  training  trees 
and  shrubs  in  architectural  or  sculptural  shapes  again  to  come  into  rashion, 
there  are  few  plants  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding sort  of  Cotoneaster.  To  some,  it  may  appear  in  bad  taste  to  revive 
the  idea  of  verdant  sculptures ;  but  such  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  human 
mind  for  novelty,  that  we  have  no  doubt  clipped  trees  and  shrubs  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  occasionally  reintroduceu  in  gardens.  The  contrast 
produced  by  beauties  of  this  kind,  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  natural  and 
natural-like  scenery,  is  delightful. 

•  10.  C.  (r.)  .buxifo'lia  JVaiL     The  Box-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

IdetU^catkm.    WaU.  ex  LindL  Bot  Reg ,  t  182a  ;  Don**  Mill.,  S.  p.  60*. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  woolly  beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles  3- 
flowered,  woolly.  Flowers  white.  (Don'i  Mill.,  ii.  p.  604.)  A  native  of 
Neelgherry;  mtroduced  in  1824;  and  apparently  a  variety  of  C.  rotun- 
difdlia,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  peduncles  2  and  3-flowered, 
but  scarcely  in  any  thing  else. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Cotone&ster  not  yet  mtroduced. 

C.  haciUhr'u  Wall.  ined.  Liodl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 1229.,  has  obovate  leaves  and  raany-flowered  cymes. 
It  is  a  native  of  Kamaon. 

C.  obtksa  Wall.  ined.  Lindl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 1229.,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Neiial  and 
Kamaon,  with  many.flowercd,  crowded,  glabrous  cymes. 

As  there  is  every  probability  that  all  the  cotoucastcrs,  even  though  natives  of  Asia,  are  quite 
hardy,  the  introduction  of  new  species  or  varieties  ii  ardently  to  be  desired  by  every  lover  of  ligneous 
plants. 
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PART  Hi. 


AMELA'NCHIER  Med. 


Lm.  SysL     Icoa^ndria 


The  Ahblanchier. 
Di-Pentag^nia. 

Identifieatiim.    Med.  Oeich.,  1793. ;  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  100. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  «.  p.  6». ; 

Don'sMiU..8.pL(»4i 
SymmynuM.   Mhtpilut  L. ;  P^rus  W. :  Artaia  Pen. 
Derioatiom.    According  to  ausiiu,  AmeUtncier  ii  the  old  Savoy  name  (or  A.  vulgirli.  {B.  tif  PL) 

Amelanchier  is  the  Savoy  name  for  the  medlar. 

Description,  ^c.  Small  frees,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  with 
simple,  serrated,  deciduous  leaves,  white  flowers  in  racemes,  and  Unear- 
lanceolate  deciduous  bracteas.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.)  In  British  gardens, 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  which  are  white,  abundant,  showy,  and 
produced  early  in  the  season ;  for  their  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June ;  and  for 
the  deep  red,  or  rich  yellow  hue,  which  their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn. 
They  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  hawthorn  or  the  quince;  or  the 
weaker  on  the  stronger-growing  species  of  the  genus. 

1  I.  A,  vuLGA^Ris  Mcench,    The  common  Amelanchier. 

IdetUifieatian.    Moench  Heth.,  68fiL  j  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  63S. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  604. 

w. 7    ..      ,.     «       A«.      ,__   ».    -  >.^t.30O.;   PfTOM  AmeUtuAier 

,  Oatc'gui  rotundifbUa  Lam.\ 
■  Boil,  NefUer  fc  FeuiUet  rondes, 
Fr. ;  Felsenblme,  Qer. 
Engravmgt.    Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  1 300. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S43a ; 

Spec,  Ckar,y  Spc,      Leaves   roundish-oval, 
bluntish,    downy    beneath,    afterwards 
glabrous.    Fruit  dark  blue.  {Dec,  Prod^ 
n.  p.  632.)      A  native  of  mountainous 
woods,  among  rocks,  b  different  parts  of  +  ^ 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  at  Fontainbleau ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  England  since  1596.     It 
forms  a  most  desirable  low  tree,  on  ac- 
count of  its  early  and  numerous  flowers, 
which  cover  the  tree  like  a  white  sheet, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  in  vei^ 
mild  seasons,  even  in  March.   The  fruit 
is  round,  soft,  and  eatable :  it  ripens  in 
July,  and  soon  drops  off,  or  is  eaten  by  the  birds, 
species  at  Syon,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height. 
5  2.  A.  (v.)  Botrya'pium  Dec,     The  Grape-Pear,  or  Snouy-blouomed 
Amelanchier. 


1  our  ig,  026.;  and  the  plate  in  VoL  II. 
Gfi6 


There  are  trees  of  this 


Don*8  Mia.  SL  p.  (904. 


Identyication,    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  639. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  802. .  *.«..  -  «..„,,  ». ,..,,«.. 

Af^ilus  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.,  185. ;  M.  arb6rea  Mickx.  Arb.,  S.  1 6& :  aatc'aus  race 
robsa  Lam.  DieL,  1.  d .84. ;  Pfnu 
Botry^um  Lin.JU.  &mpi.,  a  SS5. ; 
Aibnia  Botryfcpium  Pen.  Syn.,9. 
D.  99. ;  the  Canadian  Medlar,  &owy 
Mespllus,  June   Berry,  wild  Pear 
Tree;  Ailsier  deChoisy,  Amelan. 
chler  de  Choisy,  Alisier  k  Orappct, 
Fir.  I  TVaubenblme,  Ger. 
Engrttvfngs.       Schm.   Artx,    t  84.: 
Wild.  AtMkL,  1 79. ;  Krause.  1 56.; 
Uie  plates  of  this  species,  in  a  young  «' 
and  an  old  state,  in  Vol  II. ;   our  ( 
fig.  62a,  tram  a  specimen   taken  I, 
tram  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural   N 
Society's  Garden,  with  the  leares  .f 


Jigs.  &n.  and  t»o..  wv|n«u  ..v..'  » 
spring  before  the  Sowers  are^fuUy 
in  some  respects  tram  fig.  eS9.    See 


Bty' 
and    flowers  fully  expanded :  and 


A-om  Michaiix*s  North  American  Siftva\flg.  €Sn.  showing  the  plant  in 
„....., ^.  —.1  *_  ggg  jhowing  the  plant  in  fhiit. * 


ened;  and 
;ir  W.  J.  Hoi 


BothdilRr 
kcr*s  remarks  under  'a,  ovMis,  Na  4. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  cuspidate,  somewhat  villous  when 
young,  afterwards  glabrous.     Native  of  Virjiinia  and  (.*unada.  (Dec.  Prod., 
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ii.  p.  639.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  closely  resembling  the  preceding  species  ; 
and  by  some  botanists  considered  as  only  a  variety  of  it.  In  America,  it 
grows  to  the  hei^t  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  flowers 
expand  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  fruit  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  of 
an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  which  ripens  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  before  that  of  any  other  tree  or 
shrub.  Of  this  fruit  the  largest  tree  rarely  yields 
more  than  half  a  pound.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
white,  and  it  exnibits  no  difference  between  the 
heart  and  the  sap :  it  is  longitudinally  traversed  by 
small  bright  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other, 
and  run  together ;  a  physiological  peculiarity  which, 
Michaux  observes,  occurs  ^so  m  the  red  birch. 
In  British  gardens,  it  may  be  found  from  12ft.  to 
20  ft.  high,  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  early  i 
spring,  and  very  ornamental  in  autunm,  from  the 
6ne  £urk  red  which  its  leaves  assume  before  dying 
off. 

S  3.  A,  (v.)  sANGUi^NEA  Dcc     The  blood-coloured  Amelanchier. 

Ident^fiaUkm.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  633. ;  LindL  in  Bot  Rck..  1 1171. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  90S. ; 

DoJlMiIL,«.p.e01 
Sfmom^mtt.    Pfnu  moga\nn'J*tir»k  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1  p.S4a  ;  Aftaia  MOgntBM  Nmit.;  Mn$fU»» 

canwiwii  y  rotundlfolUi  Miekaus  PL  Bor.  Amer..  1.  pi  991. 
BngnniHgt.    Bot  R«g.,  1 117L ;  md  our  JIgi.  690, 631. 

Spec,  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  mucronate,  finely  ser- 
rated, somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Flowers  few  in  a  raceme.  Calyx 
glabrous.     Petals  linear,  obtuse.     Fruit  eatable.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  633.) 

631 


This  plant  differs  principally  from  A.  (v.)  Botryapium  in  the  fewer  flowers, 
much  shorter  raceme,  and  shorter,  broader,  and  more  ovate  petals ;  and  in  the 
young  leaves  being  perfectly  destitute  of  pubescence.  According  to  Pnrsh, 
It  is  a  small  tree  with  blood-red  branches;  whence,  probably,  Uie  specific 
name;  though  in  DofCs  MUler  it  is  called  the  bloody-finuted  Amelan- 
chier. It  is  a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1824.  Judgmg  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  only  a  variety  of  A,  (y,)  Botryapium ;  but, 
though  we  are  of  this  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  consider  all  the  amelanchiers 
known  as  only  different  forms  of  one  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  Pj^rus 
nivalis,  P,  sin^ca,  P,  #alicif61ia,  P,  dsBagnifolia,  and  others,  are  only  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  wild  pear  (P.  communis),  yet,  as  in  the  case  ot  that 
species^  we  think  they  are  as  well  worth  keeping  distinct,  and  of  being 
cultivated,  as  if  they  were  species.  What  advantage,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  gained  by  calling  them  varieties,  instead  of  spedes;  or  even  by  proving 
them  to  be  only  varieties,  if  that  could  be  done  ?    To  this  we  answer,  first. 
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that  truth  and  facts  ought  to  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake ;  secondl^^  that 
if  what  are  now  considered  species  can  be  proved  to  be  varieties,  it  will 
save  botanists  and  gardeners  much  trouble  in  seeking  for  permanent  or 
specific  distinctions  where  none  really  exist ;  thirdly,  it  will  greatly  assist 
the  memorv,  by  grouping  related  kinds  together ;  and  it  will  be  a  guide  to 
collectors  m  their  choice  of  sorts.  See  what  we  have  advanced  on  this 
subject  in  p.  216. 

*  4.  A,  (v.)  ovaYis  Dec,     The  oydX-leaved  Amelanchier. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  632. ;  Don**  Mill.,  2.  ^  604.  ^  _ 

Synonumet.     Cratc'pu  «picftUi  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  84.?;  MkmWvu  Ameldnehter  Walt  Car,  Pl  IM.  j 
A.  parriflbra  Doug.  MS. ;   M.  canad^ntls  var.  •  ovidia  Mick*.  Am.,  1.  p  291. ;   PfxM*  ot^IU 
WiUd.  Sp.,  2.  p  1014. ;  Ar5nU  ov&lU  Pen.  Syn.,  2.  pi  240. ;  Amelanchier  du  Canada,  Alkier  i 
E'pi,  I^. ;  rundbllittrige  Birne,  Ger. 
Engravmg.    Fig.  638. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c,  >  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  acute; 
when  young,  rather  velvety  beneath ;  when  adult, 

flabrous.  Raceme  coarctate.  Petals  obovate. 
/alyx  pubescent.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  na- 
tive of  North  America,  throughout  Canada,  from 
Lake  Huron  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1800,  grows  to  the  height  of  a  low 
tree,  and  produces  its  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
same  time  as  A,  Botrykpium.  Of  this  species  Sir 
Wm.  Jackson  Hooker  observes,  "  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Torrey,  who  suspects 
this  to  be  only  a  variety  of  A,  Botryapium ;  '*  and 
be  adds  that  Michaux  seems  to  have  included  A,  k 
Botry^ium  and  A,  vulgaris  under  his  A,  canadensis.  J 
A.  ov^us,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  abounds  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  where  its  wood  is  prized  by  the  Cree  Indians  for  making 
arrows  and  pipe  stems ;  and  it  is  thence  termed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers 
bois  de  fl^che.  Its  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  the  finest 
fruit  in  the  country ;  and  are  used  by  the  Cree  Indians  both  in  a  fresh  and 
in  a  dried  state.  They  *'  make  excellent  puddings,  very  little  inferior  to 
plum-pudding."  (Hook,  Fl,  Bor,  Amer.y  i.  p.  203.)  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  this,  and  the  two  preceding  forms,  belong  to  one  species.  There 
are  trees  of  both  species  in  the  Horticultural  Societv*s  Garden,  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  from  examining  these  at  different  seasons 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion. 
Variety, 

¥  A.  (t).)  0, 2  tubcorddta  Dec.  Ar6nia  subcordata  Raf, ;  Jlf  alus  microdirpa 

Aflf.— A  native  of  mountains  near  New  York.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.) 

35  A.  («.)  o.  3  semUntegriJoHa  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  201.— Leaves  for 

the  most  part  separated  at  the  apex.    A  native  about  the  (hund 

Rapids,  and  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 

*  5.  A.  (v.)  FLO^RiDA  LindL    The  flowery  Amelanchier. 

Identification,    UndL  Bot  Reg.,  1 1589. ;  Oani.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  4 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1589.  j  and  our  Jto.  634.  to  a  acale  of  2 
flig.  633.  of  the  natural  sUe. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  coarsely 
serrate  in  the  terminal  portion,  gla- 
brous in  every  state.  Bracteas  and 
stipules  feathery  at  the  tip,  soon  falling 
off.  Flowers  in  upright  racemes,  many 
in  a  raceme.  Calyx  glabrous  exter- 
nallv;  its  segments  longer  than,  or 
at  least  as  long  as,  the  stamens. 
{Lindley  in  Bot,  Reg,,  t.  1589.)  A 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  or  low  tree. 


484i 
tn.  to  1  ft.,  and 
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in  habit  and  ^^al  appearance  like  A,  (v.)  Botryapium ;  but  at  once 
recognised  as  distinct  bv  the  shortness  of  its  stamens.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  hornbeam ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
with  petals  varying  in  leneth,  some  having  measured  more  than  }  of  an 
inch.  It  flowers  later,  and  the  fruit  ripens  later,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
sorts.  It  was  discovo^  by  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  sent  to  England  by  him  in  1826.  There  b  now  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  upwards  of  10  ft. 
hiflb.  In  general  habit,  it  is  somewhat  more  fasti^ate  than  the  other  sorts, 
unless  we  except  A,  sanguinea,  to  which.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  it  is  very 
near  akin.    Possibly  a  distinct  species,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Variety, 

£  A  (v.)/-  ^  parvifoKa,  the  A.  parvif6Iia  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  not  growing  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and 
smaller  leaves.  It  appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  A.  (v.)  fl6rida ; 
which,  like  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  varies  exceedingly,  according 
to  soil,  situation,  age  of  the  plant,  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted,  &c. 
It  is  from  having  observed  the  extraordinary  difierence  in  the  ap- 
pearances which  the  same  plant  assumes  in  the  different  London 
nurseries,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
they  have  all  probably  originated  in  the  same  species.  We  have 
now  before  us  specimens  of  A.  (v.^  fl6rida,from  the  Fulham  Nursery, 
with  leaves  H  in.  broad,  and  2}  m.  long,  with  their  margins  deeply 
notched;  while  those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
are  about  two  thirds  of  the  size,  and  quite  entire.  We  have  abo 
leaves  of  A.  Botryapium  from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  4  in.  long  in- 
cluding the  footstalk,  and  34  in.  without  it ;  and  8  in.  broad ;  while 
those  from  the  HorticultunU  Society's  Garden  are  only  1}  in.  long, 
and  I  in.  broad ;  and  those  from  Messrs.  Loddiges  are  still  smaller. 

Genus  XVIL 


SB 


JIfE'SPILUS  Lindl,    The  Medlar.    Lin.  SysU  Icos4ndria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  lit  Un.  Tranii,  la  p.  99. :  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  63S. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  6L 
SynoNgrMM.    ilf^apllttf  ap.  oi  Lin.  and  othen :  If  eipll6phoni  wp,  of  Neck. 
JDerMitm.    From  mg$ot,  a  half,  and  ptfM,  a  bullet ;  fhiit  reaembling  half  a  bullet 

Description^  ^c.  Deciduous  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives  of  Europe ; 
the  first  species  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  the  seeds  of 
which  are  accounted  anti-lithic ;  and  the  other  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  or 
low  tree,  of  the  general  character  of  a  Cratse^s,  to  which  genus  it  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  properly  belonging.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  quince,  the  wild  pear,  or  the  common  hawthorn.  The  price,  in  the 
nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  Crataegus. 

±  I.  M.  GERM  ARNICA  L.    The  German,  or  common^  Medlar. 

IdtnUfieaitan.     Lia  Sp.,  684}  Paa  FL  Ron.,  t.13.  f.  1. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8L  p.  6SSL;  Don't  MiU.,  2. 

Sngravini$.    VtJL  FL  Rom.,  t  UL  r.  1. ;  and  the  plate  ofthis  ipeeiet  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  lanceolate,  tomentose  beneath,  undivided.     Flowers 

solitary.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.)     A  deciduous  tree  of  the  second  rank ;  a 

native  of  Kurope  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  bushv  places  and  woods ;  and  said 

to  be  found,  also,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  about  Chester,  in  England ; 

apparently  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Sussex.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  irut.,yo\.ix.  p.  86.) 

It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  November. 

This  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 

gardens  for  an  indefinite  period ;  not  only  the  species,  but  several  varieties. 
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bdng  mentioned  by  Turner,  Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  other  early  British 
writers  on  botany  and  gardening.  For  its  culture  as  a  fruit  tree,  we  refer 
to  the  EncydoptFtUa  of  Gardenifig,  edit  1835.  As  an  ornamental  tree, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  from  the  tortuous  fantastic 
appearance  of  its  branches,  its  large  white  flowers,  its  large  leaves,  and 
the  rich-looking  persistent  calyxes  which  accompany  its  fruit. 

Farieties.    De  CandoUe  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species,  which  may 
be  considered  as  natural  varieties  :^ 

It  M.^.  1  tifhesiris  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  I.  —  Spiny.  Fruit  small.    It  loses  its 

spines  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
5  M.g.  2  stricla  Dec.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.,  Dod.  Pempt.,  801.  — 

Spineless.     Leaves  doubly  serrated. 
5  M.  g.  3  drfusa  Dec,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  Fr.,  i. 
t.  3.  —  Thornless.    Leaves  nearly  entire.    Fruit,  in  many  instances, 
abortive  of  seeds. 
In  the  HorHcttUural  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue,  the  following  four  culti- 
vated sorts  are  given,  which  may  be  considered  as  artificial  vaneties :  — 

1 .  Blake's  large-fruited  Medhr, 

2.  Dutch  Medlar,  —  Fruit  the  largest  of  any. 

3.  Nottingham,  or  common.  Medlar,  —  Fruit  obovate,  middle  size,  and  of 

the  best  quality:   the  only  sort  worth   cultivating  for  its  fruit  in 
England. 

4.  T/mt  stonelett  Medlar.  —  Fruit  small,  and  of  little  merit. 

The  fruit  of  the  medlar  is  not  eaten  till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  when  it 

is  very  agreeable  to  some  palates ;  though  it  b,  as  Du  Hamel  observes,  more 

tin  JruU  djt  fantmae^  than  one  of  utility.    A  number  of  trees  of  the  different 

varieties  mav  be  seen  in  the  orchard  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 

where  they  nave  taken  very  picturesque  shapes. 

Staiigtia.  In  lome  of  the  old  garden!  about  Twickenham,  Uie  traveller  may  see  firom  the  rood 
medlar  tree*  from  25  ft  to  30  ft.  hia h.  with  heada  tram  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Syon,  and  at 
Ham  Houae,  there  are  medlars  35  ft.  nigh.  In  Devonthire,  at  Bvitock  Park,  a  tree,  IS  yean  planted, 
is  14  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  one,  fiO  years  planted,  is  18  ft  high :  at  Claremont,  an  old 
tree  is  80 ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  LongfMid  Castle,  there  is  a  tree  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  25  ft.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslough  Castle,  there  is  one 
£4  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  BoUnic  Garden,  16  years  planted,  it  Is  15|  ft.  high :  in 
Banflbhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  S4ft.  high;  in  Stirlingshire,  at  Callander  Park,  40  years  planted,  it 
Is  IS  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glasnerin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high ;  in 
Oalway,  at  Castle  Coole,  16  ft.  high. 

1  2.  M,  Smi^th//  Dec.    Smith's  Medlar. 

Ident^icatt'on.     Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  63a  j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  6QSl 

Synonymei,    M.  arandiflbra  Smith  Stot,  BoL^  1.  pi  S3L ;  M,  lobAta  Pair,  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.  t  8348. 
Engraving:    Smith  Exot  Bot,  1. 1 1& ;  Bot  Blag.,  t  3442. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 
&oond  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  oblong,  elliptic,  serrated,  pubescent  on  the  nerves 

beneath.      Flowers  usually  solitary.  (Don's  Mill,,  ii.  p.  605.)    The  native 

country  of  this  tree  has  not  been  ascertained.     The  flowers  are  white,  and 

are  one  half  smaHer  than  those  of  the  common  medlar.     The  stipules  of  the 

sterile  branches  are  laree  and  fbliaceous.    A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 

20  ft,,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  readily  propagated  by  graflinff  on  the 

common  thorn.    It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  m^lar,  and  well  deserves 

a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are 

produced  in  great  prolusion.     The  general  aspect  and  habit  of  the  tree  are 

those  of  a  Oatae^gus ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  manv  persons  considered  as  more 

properly  belonging  to  that  ffenus  than  to  ilfespilus.     A  scarlet^lowered 

vanety  of  this  species  would  be  a  most  charming  garden  plant. 

Statisttci,  There  are  fine  old  specimens  of  M.  SmithA  at  Syon,  Purser's  Cran,  Ham  House,  and 
Fuiham  Palace,  flrom  SO  ft.  to  25  ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  years  planted.  It  U  19  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  91n.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  30  years 
planted,  it  U  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  a  2  in.,  and  :of  the  head  21  ft,  in  loamy  soil, 
on  retentive  clay.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  18  years  planted,  it  Is  24  ft.  high. 
In  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  at  Airlie  CasUe,  8  years  planted,  it  is  9ft:  high.  In  Irdand,  in  the 
Gtaanevin  Botanic  Garden,  SO  yean  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  Price,  in  the  nurseries,  the  same  as 
for  Cratss'gus. 
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Genus  XVIII. 


PY'RUS  Lindl,    The  Pear  Tree.    Lm.  Syat,  Icos&ndria  Di-Pentag^nia. 

Jdemtifieatkm.    LindL  Lla  Soc.  Tr.,  1&  p.  97. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  £.  p.  653. :  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  605. 
Sirmmifmes.     P^rus,  tniOM,  and  S6rbu«,  Toum,  j   F^nu  and  SortKU,  £Ai.  j   Pjrropbonim  and 
ApjrAphorttin,  Neck. 

Description.  Low  trees,  and  some  shrubs ;  almost  all  deciduous ;  natiTes 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  8ome  of  them  in  great  estimation 
throughout  the  world  for  their  fruit;  and  pthers  cultivated  chieflj  for  their 
flowers.  Under  the  genus  Pyrus,  botanists  have  lately  united  the  Linnsean 
genera  P^rus  and  5SOTbus,  together  with  several  speaes  formerly  included 
under  Jliespilus,  Oatae^gus,  and  other  eenera.  Talung  the  generic  character 
from  the  fruit,  this  union  appears  stricuy  in  accordance  with  the  canons  laid 
down  by  botanists :  but  we  cannot  help  stating  our  opinicm,  that  it  wcnild  be 
much  more  convenient,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  establishing  genera,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  leaves,  the  character  of  the  v^^etation,  the  phy- 
siology, and  even  the  habit,  of  the  plant,  than  merely  to  draw  the  distinctive 
characteristics  from  the  parts  of  fructification*  In  consequence  of  attending 
only  to  these  parts  of  plants,  the  genus  P^rus,  as  at  present  constituted,  con- 
tains spedea,  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  which  will  not  graft  on  each  other ; 
a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  tnat  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  plants 
in  one  genus  is  not  a  natural  one.  We  not  only  think  that  no  plants  snould 
.  be  comprehended  in  the  same  genus  which  will  not  graft  reciprocally  on  each 
other,  but  that  plants  of  different  habits  or  constitutions  should  not  be  united ; 
and,  consequently,  that  twining  plants  should  not  be  united  with  trees  and 
upright  shrubs ;  nor  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  evergreens.  In  short, 
as  we  have  stated  in  p.  812.,  we  would  form  genera  on  a  kind  of  na- 
tural syq^em,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  plant  taken  together, 
and  not  from  any  particular  part,  or  circumstance,  or  class  of  circumstances, 
belonging  to  it.  We  think  we  may  refer,  in  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of 
this  doctrine,  to  the  excellent  observations  that  have  been  qnoted  from  Dr. 
Lindley,  under  the  head  of  Lowea ;  not  without  a  hope,  as  it  was  in  the 
commencement  of  Dr.  Lindley's  botanical  career  that  he  brought  so  many 
species,  dissimilar  in  habits,  together  into  the  genus  Pyrus,  that  he  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  has  stated  in  the  passage  referred  to,  be  at  some  future 
time  induced  to  separate  them,  and  to  restore  the  genera  ilf  alus,  iSf^rfous, 
iTria,  and  Aronia.  We  request  our  readers  to  observe  that  here,  as  in  other 
similar  cases,  we  merely  state  our  opinion ;  and  that  we  by  no  means  consider 
ourselves  entitled  to  separate  assemblages  of  species,  or  to  alter  established 
names,  in  any  manner  whatever.  No  one  ought  to  do  this  who  has  not 
attained  a  degree  of  rank  in  the  botanical  world  to  which  we  have  no  preten- 
sion :  and  hence,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  have  assumed  a  species  to  be 
a  variety,  we  have  only  indicated  our  opinion  in  parentheses,  leaving  the  reader 
to  adopt  it,  or  not,  as  he  chooses.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  throw  out 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  botanists ;  and,  as  these  are  always  made 
with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  are  merely  submitted  as  speculative, 
with  a  view  to  do  good,  we  hope  our  readers  will  receive  them  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  they  are  made.  When  a  more  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained  of 
all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  ¥nlll  be 
found  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole  of  the  genera,  as  well  as  to  ^ve  new 
and  characteristically  composed  names  to  all  the  species ;  a  labour  which,  great 
as  it  may  appear  at  present,  will  be  diminished  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible, 
when  the  present  chaos  of  names,  and,  apparently,  of  species,  is  reduced  by 
simplification. 

To  return  to  the  genera  P^rus,  we  believe  we  may  assert  that  some 
of  the  species  it  contains  are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  the  most  universally 
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culdyated  of  all  ligneous  plants;  the  apple  and  the  pear  bein^  highly  esteemed 
fruits,  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  These, 
and  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  are  propagated  bv  grafting  on  the  wild  varie- 
ties of  each  division.  Yfe  have  before  stated  the  price  of  the  grafted  fruit 
trees  which  belong  to  iZosaceae  to  be,  about  London,  from  Is,  to  U.  6d.  each 
for  dwarfs,  and  from  2t.  6d.to  5t.  each  for  standards;  at  BoUwyller,  francs  may 
be  substituted  for  shillings;  and  at  New  YoriL,  cents  for  halfpence ;  the  Ame- 
rican cent  beinff  about  equal  to  the  English  halfpenny,  or  the  French  sous,  and, 
of  course,  wortn  5  French  centimes. 

}  i.  Pyrdphonim  Dec. 

Sect,  Char,  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  distinct.  Pome  more  or  less 
top-shaped,  or  subglobose,  without  a  concavity  at  the  base.  Pedicels  simple, 
umbeled.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded.  (i^ec.  PrcM^.,  iL  p.  633.)  This  sec- 
tion comprehends  all  the  pears,  properly  so  called. 

2  1.  P.  coMiffU^Nis  L,    The  common  Pear  Tree. 

Ident^fUaUm,    Llo.  Sp ,  686. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6SS. ;  Don's  BliU.,  £.  p.  605. 

Slfmm^me$,  P.  iTchni  Gtnfn.  /Vvcf.,  S.  p.  4i  1 87. ;  P.  sylv^atrU  Dod,  Pempi^  SOa  }  Frrister  Jloy 

Am.,  4SSL }  Polriar,  Fr, ;  gamciiie  Birnc^  or  Blnebaum,  Otr. i  FMo,  liaL ;  Fwm,  $pam.i   and 

Onuchka,  Eusdan. 
AwronA^ff.    Blackw.  Hecti.,  1 451 ;  Eng.  Bot,  C.  1781 ;  andtfaeplata  orthb  ipedet  io  our  Second 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c.  Branches  and  buds  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla^ 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Flowers  corymbose.  Wild  in  the  woods  of 
Europe,  or  cultivated  in  gardens.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.) 

Farieties.    De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  the  wild  species,  compara- 
tively permanent ;  to  which  we  have  added  sevend  others,  the  result  ot  cul- 
tivation, and  which  are  more  or  less  accidental  or  temporary.    To  these  we 
miffht  have  subjoined  a  class  of  wild  pears  with  hoary  leaves,  such  as  P, 
nivalis,  P,  lalicifbtia,  &c.,  which  we  consider  as  varieties,  or  races,  though 
commonly  treated  as  species;  but  we  have  preferred  giving  them  afterwams 
as  distinct  sorts. 
1^  P.  c.l  A^ckroi  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  213. — Spiny  leaves ;  woolly  when  young, 
but  afterwards  glabrous;  the  disk  ovate,  acuminate,  entire;  the 
petiole  lone.    Tube  of  the  cal3rx  woolly  when  young,  afterwards 
becoming  glabrous.    Pome  with  its  basal  part  long. 
t  P.  c.  2  Pffrdtter  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  2 14.,  Gaertn.  Fr.,  t.  87.  f.  2.  —  Spiny. 
Leaves  roundish,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Tube  of  the  calyx,  while  young,  glabrous.  Pome  rounded  at  the  base. 
*i  P.  c.  ZfoUii  variegdtit  has  variegat^  leaves. 
1^  P.  c.  ^fructu  varieghio  has  the  skin  of  the  fruit  variegated  with  yellow 

and  white. 
2  P.  c.  5  tangtdnolenta,  the  aangidnole  Peary  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  red, 
or  reddish;  and,  though  small  and  fptty^  is  not  bad  to  eat  when  ripe. 
'3t  P.  c,  ejldre  pUsno  ;  Poire  de  1' Arm^nie  Bon.  Jard,,  p.  43. ;  has  double 

flowers. 
'!t  P.  c.  7  jdspida;  Bon  Chretien  k  Bois  jasp^^on  Jard.,  edit.  1836, 

p.  424. ;  nas  die  bark  of  the  wood  striped  with  yellow. 
%  P.  c.  8  tativa  Dec.— Without  spines.    This  is  the  cultivated  variety,  of 
which  there  are  very  numerous  subvarieties  in  gardens.     For  tnese 
De  Candolle  refers  us  to  Miller's  Dictionary,  and  to  Du  Hamel's 
Des  Arbres  Frmtien  ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  by  far  the  most  com- 

Slete  collection  in  the  world,  of  cultivated  pears,  is  in  the  garden  of 
le  London  Horticultural  Society;  and  they  are  described  in  the 
Fruit  Catalogue  (edit.  1831)  of  that  body.  From  this  catalogue 
Mr.  Thompson  has  made  for  us  the  following  selection  of  sorts 
which  are  at  once  deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees,  and  as 
producing  fruit  of  first-rate  excellence. 
Beurrk  Diet  Leaves  large,  and  flowers  very  large.  A  hard;^  tree,  some- 
what ftistigiate  in  its  shape;  a  great  bearer,  and  deserving  of  exten- 
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me  caltivBtion  on  acoount  of  its  finitt,  independently  altogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  laige  flowers. 

Beune  de  Rant  ^not  Beurree  rance»  as  commonly  written,  which  means 
ranky  or  rancid).  Branches  spreading,  or  pendulous.  The  best 
very  late  pear  yet  known.     It  bears  very  well  as  a  standard. 

Ben  de  la  Moite,    Leaves  remaikably  narrow. 

GhtU  Morceau,  Branches  spreading.  Head  pyramidal.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  a  great  bearer.  The  miit  of  most  excellent  flavour,  and  hai^^iiy 
late  on  the  tree.  The  plate  of  this  variety  in  Vol.  IL  is  the  portrait 
of  a  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted  in  1825 ;  the  trunk  of 
which  is  covered  with  ivy ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  this,  b  loaded 
with  fruit  almost  ever^  year,  without  any  care  or  attention  whatever 
beinc  bestowed  upon  it. 

Napoleon,  Leaves  broad  and  shininff.  Blossoms  large.  The  tree 
vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer.    The  miit  excellent. 

Swan's  Egg,  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
The  fruit  roundish,  or  obovate.  This  is  one  o£  the  commonest  pear 
trees  in  the  market-gardens  about  London ;  and  we  have  introduced 
the  name  here  from  havins  ourselves  observed  the  handsome  shapes 
taken  by  the  trees.  The  fruit,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
sorts  recommended  above  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  not  worth  culti- 
vatinff ;  though,  in  the  months  of  Novembo-  and  December,  it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 

The  JbUowmg  Scotch  pears  are  recommended  by  Bfr.  Oorrie,  as 
forms  adapted  For  landscape  scenery;  but  Uttle  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties. 
The  Benvicy  the  Golden  Knap,  and  the  Elcho  take  fastigiate  forms;  the 
latter  more  especially,  Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.    These  trees  generally  attain  the 
hdgbt  ot  from  4^  ft.  to  50  ft  in  as  many  years,  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  in  Perthshire. 
The  busked  Lady  and  the  Pow  Meg  take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  such 
as  will  assort  with  the  A^et  Pseudo-Platanus,  and  may  be  called  the 
oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  family.  (See  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1.) 
Description,  The  pear  tree,  in  a  wild  state,  has  a  pyramidal-«haped  head,  with 
thorny  branches,  at  first  erect,  and  afterwards  curved  downwards  and  pen- 
dulous.   The  roots  are  few,  and  descend  perpendicularly,  with  few  lateral 
ramifications,  except  in  shallow  and  rich  soil.    The  leaves  vary  exceedingly 
in  di^rent  soils,  and  in  difierent  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia :  in  Britain,  they 
are  generally  green,  and  slii^tly  tomentose,  ana  do  not  difler  greatly  in  mag- 

'a,  the 


nitude ;  but  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  and  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  I 

leaves  of  the  void  pear  trees  are  commonly  white  with  down,  and  vary  so 
exceechngly  in  their  dimensions,  as  to  include  what  are  called  the  willow- 
leaved,  the  sage-leaved,  the  elseagnus-leaved,  and  other  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
which  by  many  are  considered  to  be  species.  The  fruit  of  the  pear,  in  a  wild 
state,  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  even  the  most  ordinanr 
cultivated  varieties ;  and  it  is  also  austere,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  plant  is 
always  found  on  a  dry  soil,  and  more  frequently  on  plains  than  on  nills  or 
mountains ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather  than  in  woods  and  forests. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  2  ft.  or  3  fb.  a  year  for  the  first  6  or  7  vears ;  in  10  years 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  80  ft.  in  f^dens ;  and  in  30  vears  the  height  of  50  ft., 
with  a  trunk  from  1  ft.  to  18in.  m  diameter;  which  may  be  considered  its 
averaee  dimensions  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  great  longevity.  M.  Bosc 
says  wat  he  has  seen  trees  that  were  considered  to  be  more  than  400  years 
old ;  and  Mr.  Knight  believes  that  there  are  trees  of  the  Teynton  squash 
(a  &mous  perry  pear)  which  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Allwnters  on  trees,  from  Theophrastus  to  the  present  day,  agree 
that,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  it  increases  in  fruitfulness ;  which  is,  indeed,  the 
ciise  w  th  most  otner  trees. 
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Geography,  The  pear  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Himalayas,  and  China ;  but  not  of  Africa  or  America.  It  is  found  wild  in  most 
counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  ^  far  north  as  Forfarshire;  but,  probably, 
in  some  localities,  the  apparently  wild  pears  have  sprung  up  from  seeds,  carried 
from  the  nirdens  of  the  monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses,  by  birds.  It  is 
found  in  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  Asia,  as  far  east  as 
Japan  and  China.  According  to  Mirbel,  the  pear  every  where  accompanies  the 
apple;  but,  while  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  the  variety  (or  species,  as  it  is  con- 
siclered  by  some),  P,  JIfalus  coronaria,  is  indi^nous  to  North  America,  no 
species  or  variety  of  pear  has  ever  been  found  wild  in  that  country.  In  Eng- 
land, according  to  Gerard,  the  wild  pear  is  to  be  found  in  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  fields.  According  to  Withering,  it  grows  in  hedges  and  woody 
wastes.  It  loves,  he  says,  a  fertile  soil  and  sloping  ground,  and  will  Qot  thrive 
well  in  moist  bottoms.  It  stands  the  severest  winters,  and  does  not  destroy 
the  grass  growing  under  it  near  so  much  as  the  apple,  on  account  of  its 
pyramidal  growth  and  descending  roots.  Near  London,  it  grows  in  hedge 
wastes  to  the  north  of  Finchley ;  and,  according  to  H.  C.  Watson  (New  BotO" 
nuU*  Guide,  p.  88.)  and  Cooper  (Flora  Meiropo^iana,  p.  27.),  it  is  found  about 
Thames  Ditton. 

HiHoty.  The  pear  is  mentioned,  by  the  earliest  writers,  as  common  in 
Syria,  l^gypt,  and  Greece ;  from  which  latter  country  it  appears  to  have  been 
brought  mto  Italy.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear 
trees ;  and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Cato.  Pliny, 
in  his  15th  book,  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  his  time  as  being 
exceettinglv  numerous;  and  mentions  a  number  which  were  named  after  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  received.  Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Crus- 
tumine  is  the  most  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  Falemian  pear  was  esteemed 
for  its  juice ;  and  the  Tiberian  pear,  because  it  was  preferred  bv  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  There  were  "proud  pears,"  which  were  so  called  because  they 
ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and  "  winter  pears,"  pears  for  baking,  &c., 
as  at  the  present  day.  '*  All  pears  whatsoever,"  Plmy  observes,  ''are  but  a  heavy 
meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked."  When  the  cultivated  pear  was 
introduced  into  Britain  is  uncertain ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
brought  here  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all  our 
wild  pears  have  originated  in  the  seeds  of  these  cultivated  sorts,  accidentally 
disseminated  by  birds.  The  pear  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears  that  the  warden  (so  called  from  its  property  of 
keeping)  was  in  cultivation ;  for,  among  certain  charges  in  an  old  account-book 
in  tne  Exchequer,  3«.  4^.  is  mentioned  for  '*  medlars  and  wardens,"  and  I2d, 
for  **  pears,"  probably  some  commoner  sort.  In  Gerard's  time,  the  Katherine 
pear  (a  small  red  early  fruit,  still  occasionally  sent  to  market,  No.  172.  Hart,, 
Soc,  Cat.,  and  called  by  Gerard  Pyrus  superba,  sive  Katherina)  was  considered 
the  best:  but  he  enumerates  7  sorts,  all  of  which,  he  says,  and  many  more  sorts 
of  **  tame  peares,"  and  those  "  most  rare  and  good,  are  growing  in  the  ground  of 
Master  Richard  Pointer,  a  most  cunning  and  airious  grafier  and  planter  of  all 
manner  of  rare  fruits,  dwelling  in  a  small  village  neere  London,  called  Twick- 
nam ;  and  also  in  the  ground  of  an  excellent  graffer  and  painfull  planter,  Mr. 
Henry  Banbury,  of  Touthill  Street,  neere  Westminster ;  and  likewise  in  the 
ground  of  a  diligent  and  most  affectionate  lover  of  plants,  Mr.  Warner,  neere 
Horseydowne,  by  London ;  and  in  divers  other  grounds  about  London."  To 
this,  Johnson,  in  his  improved  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  in  1596,  adds: 
"  Most  of  the  best  peares  are  at  this  day  to  be  had  with  Mr.  John  Miller,  in 
Old  Street,  in  whose  nursery  are  to  be  found  the  choisest  fruits  thb  kingdome 
yeelds."  (John,  Ger,,  p.  14<58.)  The  number  of  cultivated  varieties  known 
in  Philip  Miller's  time  amounted  to  above  250,  from  which  he  selects  70  or 
60  as  the  best ;  and  Du  Hamel  enumerates  1 1 9,  to  which  he  says  30  or  40  more 
indifferent  sorts  may  be  added.  The  number  has  been  constantly  increasii^, 
both  in  France  and  England ;  and  a  great  accession  has  been  made  to  the 
number  of  the  best  sorts,  from  Belgium,  in  consequence  of  many  thousand  seed- 
lings having  been  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Louvain,  and  other  amateurs  of 
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that  country.  All  these  have  been  collected  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Braddick,  and  some  other  persons;  and  most  of  them  have  been 
proved  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden:  a  Herculean  task,  which  has 
been  commenced  on  sound  principles,  judiciously  pursued,  and  successfully 
accomplished ;  and  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Sabine.  The  number  of 
names  of  pears  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  FhtU  Catalogue,  published  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  is  677;  which  number  may  be  considered  as 
including  all  the  best  sorts  then  known,  but  to  which  additions  are  making 
annually.  For  selections  of  these  sorts  suited  to  the  various  purposes  of 
frutt^owers,  we  refer  to  the  Gardener^ t  Magazine^  vol.  xi.  p.  34. ;  to  the  £ix- 
eyclojkrdia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  §  4840.;  and  to  the  Itsts  of  pear  trees  in 
our  Suburban  Gardener. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  wild  pear  is  heavy,  strong,  compact, 
of  a  fine  grain,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red.  It  weighs,  green,  79  lb.  5  oz.  per 
cubic  foot ;  and,  when  d^,  from  49  lb.  to  53  lb.  This  wood,  in  common 
with  that  of  all  the  Aosaceae,  is  liable  to  have  its  natural  colour  changed  by 
steeping  it  in  water ;  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  intended 
for  particular  purposes.  It  is  readily  stained  black,  and  then  so  closely  resem- 
bles ebony  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  According  to  Du  Hamel, 
it  is,  next  to  the  true  service  (P.  iS^rbus  doro^stica),  the  best  wood  that  can 
be  employed  by  wood  engravers ;  which  use  (Gerard  also  seems  to  hint  at  when 
be  says  it  **  likewise  serveth  to  be  cut  into  many  kindes  of  moulds ;  not  only 
such  prints  as  these  figures  are  made  of,  but  also  many  sorts  of  pretty  toies, 
for  coifes,  brest-plates,  and  such  like,  vsed  amon^  our  English  gentlewomen." 
(p.  1459.)  For  the  wood  engraver,  however,  it  is  far  mferior  to  the  box ; 
though  it  is  allowed  to  be  very  hard  and  homogeneous,  and  yet  easy  to  cut, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  not  liable  either  to  crack,  or  to  warp.  For  coarse 
engravings  on  wood,  such  as  large  plans,  &c.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
succeed  perfectly.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
pattern  makers;  also  for  joiners'  tools,  and  to  make  various  articles  which  are 
dyed  black  in  imitation  of  ebony.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  pear  is  excellent, 
producing  a  vivid  and  durable  flame,  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  It  also 
makes  excellent  charcoal.  The  leaves,  according  to  Withering,  aflbrd  a  yellow 
dye,  and  may  be  used  to  give  a  green  to  blue  clodis. 

The  great  use  of  the  pear  tree,  however,  is  as  a  fruit  tree.  The  fruit  is  used 
in  the  dessert,  and  for  stewing  and  preserving.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  in 
tarts,  though  very  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  apples.  In  France  and  Belgium, 
the  fruit  is  very  generally  dried  in  ovens,  in  which  state  it  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  will  keep  a  year.  It  is  also  dried  in 
this  manner  in  Russia ;  and,  when  stewed,  is  excellent,  either  as  a  substitute  for 
pies  and  puddings,  or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert.  Pears  are  dried  in 
France  in  two  ways :  one,  for  family  use,  by  putting  them,  without  their  being 
pared,  into  an  oven,  af^er  the  bread  is  drawn,  either  on  the  bricks,  or  on 
raised  frames  of  tin  or  boards.  The  pears  are  put  in  two,  three,  and  some- 
times even  four  times,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  the  degree  of  heat  that 
there  is  in  the  oven.  The  only  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  are,  to 
take  care  that  the  oven  is  not  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  pears,  and  that  they  are 
not  left  in  so  long  as  to  make  them  hard.  Melting  sugary  pears,  of  the 
middle  size,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and,  when  properly  prepared,  thej 
may  be  kept  in  bags,  in  a  dry  place,  for  several  years.  The  second  mode  is 
that  used  for  preparing  the  pears  sold  in  boxes  at  the  grocers'  shops;  and 
rather  small  pears  are  considered  best.  They  must  be  gathered  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  care  taken  to  preserve  the  stalk.  They  are  then  parboiled 
in  very  little  water,  peeled,  and  placed  on  dishes  with  the  stalks  uppermost. 
In  this  state  a  kind  of  syrup  runs  from  them,  which  must  be  carefully  poured 
off,  and  set  on  one  side.  Ttiey  are  next  placed  on  raised  frames,  and  put  into 
an  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  or  heated  to  a  similar  decree,  and  left 
there  12  hours ;  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  steeped  in  the  syrup, 
which  has  been  sweetened  with  sugar,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  cinna< 
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mon  and  mace,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  beat  brandy.  The  pears,  when 
taken  out  of  the  syrup,  are  again  placed  in  the  oven,  which  should  not  be 
made  quite  so  hot  as  it  was  the  first  time.  The  operations  of  altematdy 
steepine  and  drying  are  repeated  three  times,  and  are  finished  by  putting  the 
pears,  tor  the  fourth  time,  in  the  oven,  and  leaving  them  there*^  till  they  are 
quite  dry ;  when,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated,  they  will  be  of  a  clear 
pale  brown,  with  fine  and  half-transparent  flesh.  They  are  then  arranged  in 
boxes  garnished  with  white  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  or  offered  for  sale. 
They  will  remain  good  for  three  years,  but  are  oonsiaered  best  the  first  year. 
(Nouv.  Court  d*Agr.,  vol.  xii.  p.  146.) 

Perry  is  also  made  from  pears,  for  which  purpose  the  pear  tree  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire; 
and  it  is  also  so  employed  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
sorts  used  for  making  perry  are  such  as  have  an  austere  juice ;  such  as  the 
squash,  the  Oldfield,  the  Barland,  the  huffcap,  the  sack  pear,  the  red  pear, 
and  the  Longland,  which  last,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  others,  is  the 
pear  most  generally  in  use.  {Herefordshire  Report,  p.  78.)  Perry  is  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  cider,  see  p.  894.  The  pear  trees  for  producing  the  fiiiit 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  not  less  than  18  yards  asunder,  to  allow  the  air 
to  have  free  access  to  the  trees.  The  pears  should  be  fathered  before  they 
begin  to  fail ;  and  they  should  be  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Perry  will  not 
always  be  so  clear,  when  racked  off,  as  cider;  but  it  may  be  fined  in  the  usual 
manner  by  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  I4  oz.  or  2  oz.  to  a  cask  of  1 10  gal- 
lons. Every  tree  when  full  grown,  and  in  good  soil,  will  produce  about  20 
^lons  of  perry  a  year,  and  some  in  Herefordshire  have  yielded  a  hogshead 
m  one  season.  An  acre  of  land  is  generally  planted  with  30  pear  trees,  and 
the  produce  in  most  cases,  and  with  similar  advantages  of  soil  and  situ- 
ation, is  found  to  be  one  third  more  than  that  of  an  orchard  planted  with 
apple  trees.  Pears,  by  the  Romans,  were  considered  as  an  antidote  to 
the  effect  of  poisonous  mushrooms ;  and  to  this  day  perry  is  said  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  taken  after  a  surfeit  of  that  vegetable.  In  England,  an 
agreeable  wine  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  pears  with  crab  apples ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  done  in  France,  where  it  is  called  piquette,  and  is  used  by  the  country 
people  as  a  substitute  for  wine  when  the  vintage  has  been  unfiivourable. 

Soil  and  Situation,  It  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  dry ;  and,  where 
the  tree  is  intended  to  grow  large,  and  be  productive,  it  ought  to  be  deep  and 
good.  In  respect  to  situation,  where  the  pear  tree  is  grown  for  its  timber, 
or  its  efl[ect  in  landscape  scenery,  it  may  either  be  planted  at  regular  distances, 
as  in  an  orchard,  in  lines  in  a  hedgerow,  or  in  scattered  groups.  There  are 
few  trees  better  adapted  for  being  frown  in  hedgerows  than  the  fastigiate- 
growing  varieties  of  j>ear,  because  their  roots  descend  perpendicularly,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  mteifere  with  the  plough ;  and  the  beads,  whether  fasti- 
giate  or  spreadmg,  it  is  known  firom  experience,  do  very  little  injury  to 
pasture.  If,  thensfore,  fastigiate-growing  trees,  producing  excellent  sorts 
of  fruit,  were  planted  in  all  hedges,  a  very  ereat  benefit  would  result  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  public ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  case  we  have  little 
douDt,  when  once  it  is  more  generally  known  that  the  trees  producing  the 
exqidsitely  flavoured  new  kinds,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Chirden,  and 
now  to  be  procured  in  most  nurseries,  are  as  hardy  and  as  prolific  as  those 
producing  the  ^  choke  peares"  of  Gerard,  or  the  commonest  sorts  brought  to 
market  at  the  present  oay :  sorts  that  the  late  eminent  firuiterer,  Mr.  Grange, 
used  to  observe,  were  such  "  as  no  gentleman  would  eat.*'  \Ve  wish  we 
could  strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  this  most  important  fact ; 
viz.  that  the  very  best  kinds  of  pears  might  be  produced  with  the  very  same 
trouble  and  expense  as  are  now  employed  to  produce  some  of  the  most  in- 
ferior description ;  and  that  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  the  effect  of  the 
tree  in  landscape,  may  be  as  ^ood  in  a  tree  producing  a  fine-flavoured,  juicy, 
melting  fruit,  as  in  one  producing  fiuit  that  is  dry,  hard,  and  gritty,  or  flavour- 
less and  mealy. 

Propagation  and  CuUure.    The  wild  pear  is  continued  by  seed ;  and  the 
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varieties  culdTated  for  their  fruit  are  budded  or  grafted  on  stocks  of  diflerent 
kinds.  For  the  poorer  soils,  and  exposed- situations*  stocks  of  the  wild  pear 
of  the  ^ven  localitj^  must,  doubtless,  be  the  bes^  because  they  must  be 
the  hardiest :  but  it  is  found  from  experience,  and  it  is  consistent  with  phy- 
siological principles,  that,  on  eood  soils,  or  where  the  pear  is  to  be  cultivated 
entirely  as  a  fruit  tree,  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  when  the 
stock  b  a  seedling  pear  of  some  vigorous-growing  variety.  (See  Bote  in 
N,  Court  cTAgri.^  and  Baudril.  in  Diet,  des  Eaux,  &c.)  Such  stocks,  it  has 
also  been  found  by  the  French  ^deners,  throw  the  scions  sooner  into 
bearing  than  wild  stocks ;  though  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  trees 
win  not  prove  quite  so  durable.  When  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  pear  is 
grafted  on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  or  the  thorn ;  or  on  the  mountain  ash,  or 
some  other  species  of  iSf6rbus.  It  grows  remarkably  well  on  the  common 
hawthorn ;  though,  unless  the  graft  be  made  under  ground,  it  does  not  form  a 
very  safe  and  durfd>le  tree ;  because,  as  the  scion  increases  fester  in  diameter 
than  the  stock,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  off.  When  the  graft,  however,  is 
made  close  to  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  or  immediateli^  under  the  surface, 
the  root  swells  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  scion,  and  there  is  no 
daneer  of  the  tree  being  blown  down,  or  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  long- 
lived.  In  the  Fountain  £ridge  Nursery,  near  Edinburgh,  which  was  occupied, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Gordon,  the  author  of  the  Gardener^s 
Dictionary^  there  were  standards,  m  1806,  with  trunks  above  a  foot  in  dia^ 
meter,  and  heads  in  proportion.  These,  judging  from  the  suckers  that  used  to 
rise  up  in  the  grouna  round  the  base  of  their  trunks,  were  all  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn.  Where  hawthorn  hedges  are  planted  on  ^ood  soils,  and 
grow  vigorously,  we  would  recommend,  when  the  hedge,  in  the  routine 
course  of  management,  is  cut  over  by  the  ground,  graftins  a  stump,  or  root, 
with  a  pear  scion  at  every  20  ft.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  stock  to  be  five 
or  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  scion,  the  single  shoot  of  pear  produced  the 
first  year  by  the  scion  would  be  such  as  entirely  to  overtop  the  numerous 
shoots  of  the  same  year  produced  by  the  adjoining  thorn  stumps ;  and, 
by  careftil  removal  of  suckers,  and  training  for  a  year  or  two,  the  hed^ 
would  soon  be  furnished  with  handsome  vigorous  standard  pear  trees.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  the  only  practical  mode  of  introducing  standard  pear  trees 
into  a  hedge  already  some  years  planted ;  but  when,  on  planting  a  hedge, 
it  is  determined  to  have  standard  pear  trees  in  it,  we  would  recom- 
mend standards  on  wild  pear  stocks  to  be  procured  firom  the  nursery,  and 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  hedge  plants.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
accomplishing,  with  success,  the  introduction  of  young  trees  among  old 
established  trees,  either  in  a  close  hedge,  or  in  a  close  wood.  In  France, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  wild  pear  trees  and  crabs  rise  up  accidentally 
in  the  seed-beds  of  hawthorns,  in  the  nurseries;  and  are,  consequently,  planted 
out  with  the  thorns  in  the  hedgerows,  where  they  become  trees,  and  produce 
fruit;  from  which  source  some  good  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  in 
both  countries.  This  naturallv  suggests  the  idea  of  planting  pear  and  crab 
stocks  in  a  hedge  along  with  hawtn^m  plants,  in  a  regular  and  systematic 
manner;  and  grafting  or  budding  these  with  suitable  varieties,  when  they 
have  attained  sufficient  height  for  becoming  standards.  Th'is,  though  not 
the  most  rapid  mode,  isyet  by  far  the  most  economical,  of  introducing  firuit 
trees  in  hedgerows.  We  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  those  who 
are  favourable  to  our  views  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  firuit  trees  in 
hedges,  to  introduce  into  every  newly  planted  hedge  a  stock,  either  of  pear, 
apple,  cherry,  or  plum,  at  every  20  ft.,  30  ft.,  or  40  ft.  distance,  according  to 
circumstances,  ana  to  cause  these  to  be  trained  up  with  single  stems,  and 
grafted  or  budded  when  of  the  proper  height.  Even  if  these  plants  were  not 
trained  up  to  single  stems,  or  grafted,  they  could  never  do  any  barm  to  the 
hedge ;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  very  good  hedges  have  been  formed  of 
crahB,  wild  pears,  and  wild  plums  or  damsons.  The  oldest  British  writers  on 
husbandry,  such  as  Standish,  Tusser,  &c.,  have  recommended  this  practice ; 
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and  the  objection  made  now  to  it  by  proprietors  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
former  days.  **  The  poore  will  breake  downe  our  hedges,  and  wee  shall 
haue  the  least  part  of  the  fruit  ;*'  but,  notwithstanding  this  fear,  we  repeat,  with 
Gerard,  whose  words  we  have  above  quoted,  **  Forward,  in  the  name  of  God, 
grafte,  set,  plant,  and  nourish  up  trees  in  euery  comer  of  your  ground :  the 
labour  is  small,  the  cost  is  nothing ;  the  commodil^  is  great :  your  selues  shal , 
haue  plenty ;  the  poore  shall  haue  somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  relieve  their 
necessity ;  and  God  shall  reward  your  good  mindes  and  diligence."  (^Herbal^ 
p.  1459.)  In  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  in  the  south  of  Germany,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  lines  of  fruit  trees  which  bordered 
all  the  public  roads;  the  apples  and  pears  having  their  branches  bent  to*  the 
ground  with  fruit.  On  our  return,  we  published  the  following  observations  in 
the  Gardener^t  Magazine,  which  were  met  by  exactly  the  same  objections 
from  our  correspondents  as  those  stated  by  Gerard  to  have  been  ureed  in  his 
time,  nearly  300  years  ago :  —  **  The  common  objection  to  planting  fruit  trees 
in  hedges  is,  that  depredations  would  be  made  on  them  by  the  poor ;  but  it 
is  to  avoid  such  depredations  -on  the  fruit  trees  of  the  rich,  and  to  assist  in 
humanising  and  rendering  better  and  happier  the  poor,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  introducing  fruit  trees  every  where,  if  the  poor  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  rendered  what  the  poor  are  in  Wiutemburg  and  Baden,  fruit  trees  here 
would  be  as  safe  as  they  are  there.  If  apples  and  pears  were  as  commonly 
grown  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  depredations  would  not  be  more  frequently 
committed  on  the  one  kina  of  crop  than  on  the  other.  The  cherry  and 
the  pear  are  particularly  eligible  as  nedgerow  fruit  trees,  and  would  supply 
kirscnewasser  (see  p.  697.)  and  perry ;  and  entire  hedges  might  be  made  of 
many  sorts  ot  plums  and  apples,  for  plum  brandy  (see  p.  690.)  and  cider, 
besides  the  common  culinary  purposed  of  the  fruit.'*  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  v. 
p.ll&) 

A  valuable  application  of 
the  new  sorts  of  pears  is,  to 
insert  scions  of  them  on  old 
pear  trees  of  inferior  sorts, 
after  heading  the  latter  down. 
As  grafts  can  readily  be  pro- 
cur^  from  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, by  all  who  are  fellows 
of  these  societies,  for  the 
trouble  of  asking;  and,  by 
those  who  are  not  fellows 
of  any  society,  for  a  mere 
trifle,  from  the  nursery-men; 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  not  performing  this 
important  operation  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  afibrded.  It  may  be  alleged  by  some,  that  nurserymen  will 
not  sell  grafts  or  scions ;  but,  if  any  refuse  to  do  this,  all  that  is  requisite  is, 
to  purchase  a  plant  from  them,  and  cut  the  shoots  offit,  treating  these  shoots 
as  scions  for  budding  or  grafting  are  usually  treated.  If  the  plant  is  pur- 
chased in  the  summer,  in  time  for  budding  from  its  shoots,  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  with  the  nurseryman  for  letting  it  stand  in  the  nursery  till  the 
drawing  season,  in  the  autumn ;  when  it  will  most  likely  have  made  a  second 
series  of  shoots,  which  may  be  either  cut  off  for  grafting;  or  the  plant  maybe 
removed,  and  serve  as  a  tree.  We  mention  this,  to  show  that  no  nurseryman 
has  anything  to  gain  by  refusing  to  sell  grafts,  either  pf  fruit  trees,  or  (M  any 
other  tree.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  on  grafting  cankered  pew- 
trees  with  new  vigorous-growing  Flemish  sorts  will  be  ft>und  detailed  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magasane  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  trees  in  such  a  diseased  state  that  their  trunks  were  eaten  through 
m  every  direction  by  an  insect  in  the  larva  state  (probably  the  D6tc\is 
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poralleloplpedus  Stephens,  or  lesser  stag  beetle,  Jig,  635. ;  in  which  a  is  the 
male,  b  the  female,  and  c  the  larva),  were,  when  grafled,  so  completely  re- 
stored to  vigour  as  to  stop  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect.  As  the 
pear  grafts  readily  on  the  different  species  of  iS>6rbus,  whenever  these  trees 
abound  in  woods,  they  may  be  changed  into  the  finest  sorts  of  French  and 
Flemish  pears,  by  the  simple  process  we  have  been  recommending. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  Insects,  8fc,  The  pear,  as  a  standard  tree,  is  not  liable 
to  have  its  branches  broken  off  or  disfigured  by  the  wind ;  nor  is  it  nearly  so 
liable  to  canker  as  the  apple  tree.  It  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  but 
certainly  not  so  much  so  in  fields  as  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  no  where  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  other  edible  fruit-bearing  i^oskcese.  On  a  large  scale,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  cure  worth  attempting  for  insects  or  mildew  on  the  leaves ;  but 
shallow  planting,  surface  manuring,  and  redrafting,  are  excellent  preventives 
and  correctives  for  these  and  all  other  evils  to  wliich  the  pear,  and  all  other 
i?oskcese,  are  liable.  The  larva  of  the  Zeuzera  x'^sculi  hat,,  the  Wood  Leo- 
pard Moth,  (fig.  636. ;  in  which  h  is  the  larva,  and  a  three  of  its  spiracles  or 
breathing  apertures,)  lives  upon  the  wood  of  the  pear,  as  well  as  on  that 
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of  the  apple,  service,  quince,  and  probably  of  all  the  Roskcesd ;  as  it  is  known 
to  do  on  the  horsechestnut,  lime,  walnut,  beech,  birch,  and  oak.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  insect  commits  its  ravages,  by 
inspecting  fig.  637.,  which  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
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pear  tree,  to  a  scale  of  3}  in.  to  a  foot.  The  egg  of  the  insect  having  been  laid 
on  or  in  the  bark,  the  young  larva  appears  to  have  entered  by  forming  a  small 
hole  at  a,  and  to  have  taken  a  downward  direction  in  the  soft  wood;  as  the 
cavity  was  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  sunk  into  the  wood  till  reaching 
b,  where  it  was  rather  more  than  three  eighths,  and  was,  when  the  section  was 
made,  partly  filled  with  the  excrements  of  the  larva.  At  c,  the  cavity  begins 
gradually  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  take  a  re^lar  shape,  and 
continues  at  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  as  far  as  <2 ;  the  distance  from  b  to 
d  being  11 )  in. ;  and  the  distance  from  d  to  the  circumference  of  the  tree  1  Jin., 
as  shown  by  the  transverse  section  at/     The  larva  of  this  insect  is  of  a  deep 
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yellow,  dotted  with  black,  and  it  has  a  black  head  and  tail,  and  very  powerful 
jaws.  It  is  believed  that  it  remainR  at  least  two  years  in  the  larva  state ;  a 
month  and  a  few  days  in  the  pupa  state ;  and  two  months  or  more  as  a  per- 
fect insect  or  imago.  Some  exceedingly  interestine  information  respecting 
this  insect  will  be  found  in  the  Mtig.  Nat,  Hut,  vol.iL  p.  66.  and  291.,  and 
also  in  the  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  xii.  ^cfdium  cancellatum  Sowerb.  is  a  fungus 
that  originates  in  the  leaves  of  pear  trees ;  and  in  moist  seasons,  and  in  close 
situations,  it  sometimes  appears  to  a  great  extent,  occasioning  a  premature 
fiilling  of  the  leaves.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  but  that  of  increasing  the 
airiness  of  the  situation,  and  this  may  always  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  by 
thinning  out  the  branches  of  the  tree.  An  engraving  of  this  funeus,  which  is 
commonl;^  called  the  blieht,  together  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  Crord,  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  32,  33. 

SiatiMtief.  The  oldett  pear  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  oT  London  are  at  Twickenham,  where  they 
may  be  leen  from  50  ft  to  60  ft.  high,  with  trunka  from  18  in.  to  3  ft  in  diameter ;  and«  In  all  probability, 
were  fhmi  the  nurMry  of  Gerard's  **  curious  and  cunning  graf!br.  Matter  Richard  Pointer,"  whoae  real 
name  was  Coibett.  and  who  was  fkther  to  Bishop  Corbett,  the  poet  (See  Bne^c,  ^  GarJ.,  edit  1835, 

}13a7.)  In  the  Fulham  Nursery,  there  Is  a  seedling  pear,  50  years  planted,  which  is  GO  ft  high, 
n  Nottinghamshire,  at  Old  BaseAwd,  there  Is  a  pear  tree  of  the  kind  known  as  the  brown  domi. 
nion,  whidi,  in  1836,  was  upwards  of  a  centurr  ola.  If  is  40  ft  high,  with  a  head  54  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  trunk  S  ft  3  in.  in  diameter.  From  1806  to  1826,  the  produce  of  this  tree,  on  an  average,  was 
50  pecks  of  pears  a  year.  In  the  year  18SS,  it  bore  107  pecks,  each  peck  contalnli^  480  pears;  and 
in  1826  it  produced  100  pecks  of  279  pears  each ;  which,  when  gathered,  weighed  SO  lbs.  each  peck ; 


lu  lozo  n  pruaucea  juu  pccK.B  ui   z/9  pevn  vmcu  ,  wiiivii,  wiivu  saujcrcu,  wvi||ii«u  zwiim.  cacii  |icv&  } 

making  a  total  of  a  ton  weight  of  pean  in  one  year.  As  the  tree  grows  older,  the  flrult  becomes 
larger  and  finer:  so  that  it  requires  more  tiian  100  pears  less  to  fill  the  peck  now,  than  It  did  86 
years  aga  This  increase  in  the  sise  of  the  f^it  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  field  in  which  the 
stands  bdng  fluently  top^ulressed  with  manure.  In  Herefordshire,  *'  A  very  extraordinary 
^  growhig  on  the  glebe  land  of  the  parish  of  HonuLacey,  has  more  than  once  filled  15  hogsheads 
leriy  in  tne  same  year.    When  the  branches  of  this  tree  in  Its  original  state  became  long  and 


years  ago. 

tree  sUnds  being  I 

tree,gr     * 

of  peril  ,._         ^  „ 

heavy,  their  extreme  ends  successively  fell  to  the  ground,  and.  taking  firesh  roots  at  the  several  parts 
where  they  touched  it,  each  branch  became  as  a  new  tree,  and  in  its  turn  produced  others  In  the  same 
way.    Nearly  half  an  acre  of  land  remains  thus  covered  at  the  present  timeTlSOS.]    Some  of  the 


branches  have  fkllen  over  the  hedge  into  an  adjoining  meadow,  and  little  difflculty  would  be  fbund 
in  extending  its  progress.**  {Rep.)  Being  anxious  to  know  the  present  state  of  this  celebrated  tree^ 
we  wrote  to  a  highly  valued  fMend.  residmg  at  Hereford,  respecting  it,  and  we  have  been  favoured 


W«  wruu:  mj  •  iiigiiiy  vatucu  irivuu,   rcBiMiHK   *v   nvmwiu,   cc«|^n;wuK  tb,  buu  wv  umwv  t^svu   lavvur^ 

with  the  following  reply  :— >I  have  been  this  morning  to  see  the  far-famed  pear  tree.  It  onoe  covered 
an  acre  of  land,  and  would  have  extended  much  fVirther  had  nature  been  left  to  her  own  operaUons. 
It  is  now  not  a  quarter  the  sise  it  once  boasted  ;  but  It  looks  healthy  and  vlgwous,  and  when  I  saw  it, 
it  was  covered  with  luxuriant  blossoma.  The  original  trunk  Is  still  remaining ;  and  there  are 
young  shoots  which  are  only  yet  approaching  the  ground,  but  which  seem  nearly  ready  to  take 
root  In  it  The  tree  would  completely  have  covered  the  vicarage  garden  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  its  greatest  perfection  aSout  1776  or  1777.  There  Is 
another  tree  of  the  same  kind  In  the  neighbourhood.  Hertford,  May  18. 1896  '*  In  Scotland, 
there  are  several  large  pear  trees.  Near  Edinburgh,  at  Restalrig,  in  a  garden  aiyaoent  to  what  was  the 
house  of  Albert  Logan  of  ResUlrig,  who  was  atteinted  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (of  Scotland,  and  the 


First  of  England),  and  which  was  probably  planted  before  his  forfeiture,  the  tree,  at  8}  ft.  fhmi  the 
ground,  girts  18  ft    It  is  of  the  kind  called  the  golden  knap,  which.  In  Scotland.  Is  raierally  < 
sidered  as  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant,  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  timber.    Dr.  Nelll  has  n 


tioned  a  number  of  very  old  pear  trees,  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedtmrsh  Abbey,  and  in 
fields  which  are  known  to  have  been  fbrmerly  the  gardens  of  religious  houses  in  Scotland,  which  were 
destroyed  at  the  Refbrmation.  Such  trees  are,  fbr  the  most  part.  In  good  health,  and  ue  abundant 
bearerA;  and  as  some  of  them  must  have  been  {Wanted  when  the  abbeys  were  built,  they  are,  pro^ 
bably,  flrom  500  to  600  years  old. 

It  2.  P.  (c.)  ^ALviFO^LiA  Dec,     The  Sage4eaved,  or  AureUan^  Pear  Tree. 

Ident^teaUon.    Dec  Fl.  Ft.,  531.,  in  a  note;  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. :  Don's  MUL,  8.  p.  688. 
Symmifme,    Foirier  Sauger  D*Oureh  in  BUd.  Pky$.  Bc<m,,  Mai,  1817,  p^  899. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c,  Branches  thick.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface.  Fruit  thick,  long,  fit  for  making  perry.  Wild  and  cultivated 
about  Aurelia,  in  France.  {Dec,  Prod,,  u.  p.  634.)  Introduced  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1826 ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  wild  pear. 

5  3.  P,  (c.)  NIVALIS  IAn.fil,     The  Bnowy-ieaved  Pear  Tree. 

JtlmtifieaHon.    Lin.  «.  Suppl.,  85& ;  .Taoq.  FL  Austr.,  t  1C7.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  634. ;   Don't  Mill, 

%p.ess. 

MHgravhig.    Jacq.  A  «v«tr.,  tl07. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^o,  •  liOBVOs  oval,  entire,  obtuse,  white  and  silky  beneath.  Co- 
rymbs terminaL  19hiit  globose,  very  acid,  except  when  ripe  and  beginning 
to  decay,  whefi  it  betsomes  very  sweet.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Austria,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  ot  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  It 
was  introauced  into  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  1826,  or  before; 
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and  18  already  15  ft.  h^h,  forming  a  very  handsome  white-foliaged  tree ; 
though,  as  we  think,  decidedly  only  a  variety,  or  race,  of  the  common  wild 
pear.  There  are  very  handsome  small  trees  of  this  sort,  besides  those  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Bagshot  in  Surrey,  and  at  Orimston 
in  Yorkshire ;  some  of  which,  in  both  pdces,  are  20  ft.  high,  and  are  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  small  green  fruit. 

t  4.  P.  (c.)  siNA'iCA  Thouin.    The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree. 

MaUHkatiom.    Thouin  M«in.  Mus.,  1.  17a  t  a  s  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  n.  6S4. ;  Don's  MIIL,  S.  pi  GSS. 

Spmowmes,  P.  aiiAi De^.  Arb.,  £.  p.  144^  M  D« Ham., 6. 1 57. ;  P.  ptestea  Pen.  S^,  8  pLiai 
UieMoaot  Sinai  Medlar.  -»    .      i-       . 

Emgrmrtmgs.    M£in.  M uc,  1. 1. 9L ;  K.  Du  Han.,  &  1 57.  {  Dend.  Brit,  t  «IL ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  IL 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Very  much  branched,  and  spreading.  Buds  whitishlv  pu- 
bescent. Leaves  ovate-oblong,  subiM^ute,  very  minutely  crenated,  whitisnly 
pubescent  beneath ;  above  guibrous,  and  almost  shining,  fiilling  off  late. 
(Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  the  Paris  Garden  early  in  the  present  century,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1820.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding  sort,  as  hardly  to 
be  mstinguishable  from  it;  and  we  have 'no  doubt  that  seeds  of  either,  if 
sowed  to  a  considerable  extent,  would  produce  plants  of  both  kindis. 
5  5.  P.  (c.)  5alicifo'lia  L.      The  Willow-lcaved  Pear  Tree. 

Idml^ficatiom.    Lin.  SuppL,2S5. ;  Dec.  Prod.^  a63S.:  Don's  MiD.,  S.  p.688. 
Bugrmdngf,    Fail  Ittn.,  a  p.a7A  t  N.  C  a. ;  FL  Rom.,  1. 1 9. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Buds  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
entire,  hoary,  particuhirly  upon  the  under  surface.  The  disk  three 
times  as  long  as  the  petiole.  Flowers  upon  short  pedicels,  disposed  in 
corymbs,  a  tew  in  a  corymb.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  Siberia, 
common  in  the  deserts  between  the  rivers  Cuma  and  Tercc ;  and  found, 
also,  on  Caucasus,  and  in  Persia,  generally  accompanied  by  C.  Oxyac^ntha 
and  Prunus  spinosa.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1780 ;  and  forms 
a  very  distinct  variety ;  attaining  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  There  are 
fine  trees  of  this  sort,  20  ft.  high,  at  White  Knights. 

I  6.  P.  (c.)  JSLJEAGNiFoYiA  PoU,    The  Oleaster-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

JdeHt(ficatfo$t.    PalL  Nor.  Act  PeCr.,  7. 1789,  p. 355.  7. ;  Steud.  Mom.  Bot;  Dec  Prod.,  £.  p^  6M.  j 

Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  68S. 
JSynofiynv.    P,  orlenUlU  BoriL  Smppt,^  BSL,  ftom  the  tynonyme  of  Toumclbrt  cited. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,      Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  tomentose  on  both 

surfaces.    The  disk  scarcely  longer  than  the  petiole.    Flowers  in  corymbs. 

(Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)     A  native  of  the  woods  of  Iberia,  Tauria,  and 

Caucasus ;  and  so  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sort,  as,  in  our  opinion, 

"not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  by  any  permanent  marks.     Introduced  in 

1600 ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  White 

Knights. 

•  ¥  7.  P.  (c.)  ifMYGDALiPo^RHis  V\k   The  Almoud-shaped  Pear  Tree. 

/dbiAA»ltak    VilL  Cat  Scrasb.,  aSS.;  Dec  Suppl.,531.;  Dec.  Prod^  8.  p.  634;  Don's  If IIL,  S. 


sJmMwmeB.    P.  sytv^etria  Magnot  JML,  21& ;  P.  fallctfblia  Loit.  Nai.,  79. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Spiny.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  entire ; 
tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  dldL  six  times  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod,, 
u,  p.  634.)  Wild  in  rough  places  in  France,  in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and 
Languedoc;  and  very  closely  resembline  the  preceding  sorts.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810;  and  the  finest  plant  Siat  we  know  of  it,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  is  at  Kenwood;  where  it  is  22  ft.  hii;h,  with  a  very 
irregular  picturesque  head,  and  many  of  the  side  branches  sweeping  the 
ground.  In  May,  it  is  completely  covered  with  white  blossoms,  and  in 
autumn  with  small  green  fruit,  which  drop  off  with  the  first  severe  frost. 
It  8.  P,  sine'nsis  LindL     The  Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

Iden^fieaiion.    Lindl.  Hort  Trans.,  &  p.  S9&  ;  Don's  MiU.,  3.  pi  fl28. 

Jiyiiowyiwgj.    PfruM  commbnis  Lob.  Cdekin.,  pi  SStlj  P,  sinica  Bojfie  JBImttt.t  p.  907. ;  Hi  Tulgo  Nas, 

Japane$e,  Kttmof.  Amegn.^  fine.  801 ;  tiie  Sandy  Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  Bnr ;  8ha  toe,  Oamae. 
A«ra«Av«.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1148.  s  and  our  plate  in  VoL  11. 
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Spec,  Ckar.^  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  apiculated,  shining,  serrated,  anc^  wYien  young, 
pubescent  beneath.  Peduncles  corymbose.  Calyx  glabrous  inside.  Fruit 
warted  and  bony.  {DorCs  Mill.,  ii.  p.  622.^  The  flowers  are  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  pink ;  and  they  appear  m  April  and  M^.  It  was  introduced  in 
1820.  The  tree  is  a  native  ot  China  and  Cochin-China ;  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  In  the  Botanical  Register,  Dr.  Lindley  observes 
that  P.  sinensis  differs  ft'om  the  common  pear  in  having  longer  and  greenish 
branches,  and  larger,  more  lucid,  and  almost  evergreen  leaves;  insipid, 
apple-shaped,  warted,  very  gritty  fruit ;  and  a  calyx,  the  inside  of  which  is 
destitute  of  the  down  that  is  found  on  all  the  varieties  of  the  European 
pear.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  it  is  ornamental;  but  it  is  worthless 
as  a  fruit  tree.  (BoL  Re^.,  t.  1248.)  The  tree  vegetates  very  early  in  spring; 
when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deep  rich  brown  of  its  young  leaves  and 
shoots.  (Hort.  Trans,,  vol.  vi.  p.  397.)  Royle  says,  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
pear  known  in  the  gardens  of  India,  into  which  it  was  introduced  from 
China ;  and  that  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  English  baking  pear  than  any 
other.  (/7/i«/.,  p.  206.) 

S  9.  P.  BOLLWYLLERiA^NA  Dec,     The  BoUwyller  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  FL  Fr.  Suppl.,  p.  590. ;  Prod.«  2.  p.  634. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p.  191. ;  Don*s  Mill, 

2.  p.  522. 
Sffnonymei.    P.  bollwyllerikna  J.  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  p.  59.  ic. ;  P.  PoUv^rAi  Lin.  Mant,  234. ;  P.  auricu. 

\kri»  Knoop.  Pomol.^  2.  p.  38. 1 4.,  according  to  Reiclienbach. 
Engravings.    J.  Bauh.  Hi«t,  ic :  Knoop.  Fomol.,  2.  p.  38.  t  4.,  according  to  Reichenbach;  N.  Du 

Ham.,  6. 1 58. ;  and  our  plate  of  this  species  in  vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Buds  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  tomen- 
tose  beneath.  Flowers  many  in  a  corvmb.  Fruit  top-shaped,  small, 
yellowish  within.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  Cultivated  in  the  BoUwyller 
Gardens,  from  the  time  of  J.  Bauhin;  and,  according  to  Du  Harael, 
named  either  from  the  village  of  BoUwyller,  in  Alsace,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  it  was  found  in  a  hed^  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Lippold ;  or  after  a  baron  of  that  name,  m  whose  garden  it  was  first 
cultivated.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  large  rouch  leaves,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  apple.  The  fruit  is  turbinate, 
small,  orange  yellow,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  tree  produces  fewer  branches 
than  any  oUier  species  or  variety  of  pear;  and  these  branches  are  upright, 
thick,  and  rigid.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1786,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Grseffer,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  at  Croom,  and  after- 
wards to  the  King  of  Naples.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species  at  Ken- 
wood, 26  ft.  high ;  another,  of  the  same  height,  at  White  Knights ;  and  one 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  34 ft.  high. 

1  10.  P.  GRENADA  Don.     The  notched-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Idenlifieatkm.    D.  Don.  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  237. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. :  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  6SS. 
Engravings.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1655. ;  and  our  figs.  638,  639. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.    Branchlets  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  crenated; 

glabrous  above ;  whitely  tomentose  beneath  when  young.     Petioles  long. 
^ji^  Corymbs  simple,  and 

^^    ^^^SS^  ^^^-.^  wooUy.  Sepals  ovate, 

subacute.  {Dec^rod. 
ii.  p.  634.)  A  native 
of  Suembujin  Upper 
Nepal.;  and  found 
from  an  elevation 
of  nearly  12,000  ft. 
downward  to 9000ft., 
and  lower.  Intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  9    639 

1820.   It  approaches  to  P,  boUwyUeriana ;  but  its  leaves  are  crenated,  and 

not  serrated ;  and  its  flowers  are  more  numerous.    The  fine  large  leaves 
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of  this  spedes  render  it  very  desirable  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Dr. 
Lindley,  after  describing  it,  says :  "  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  it  to 
brave  the  utmost  inclemency  of  climate ;  for,  in  its  own  country,  in  the 
earliest  spring,  the  leaves,  while  still  delicate  and  tender,  are  clothed  with 
a  thick  white  coating  of  wool;  and  the  flowers  themselves  are  so  deeply 
immersed  in  an  ample  covering  of  the  same  material,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  even 
Tartarian  cold.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  thedistributionof  the  plant 
descends  towards  the  plains,  or  as  the  season  of  warm  weather  advances,  it 
throws  off  its  fleecy  coat,  and  at  length  becomes  as  naked,  and  as  glittering 
with  green,  as  the  trees  which  have  never  had  such  rigour  to  endure.  In 
England,  it  scarcely  acquires  any  part  of  its  natural  woolliness,  but  is  as 
naked  as  our  common  beam  tree."  {Bot.  Reg,y  1. 1655.)  There  are  plants 
of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  their  general  appearance  seems  to  us 
much  more  like  that  of  an  AtitL  than  of  a  P^rus. 

1  11.  P.  VARIOLOUS  A  Wall.    The  ysiwhieJeaved  Pear  Tree. 

I^km^atiom.    Wall.  Cat.  680. ;  Don*!  M iU.,  S.  p.  628. 
^ffumifme.    F.  Pdskia  Ham.  ex  Hert>.  Lin.  Soc. 
Engrwfing.    Our  plate  In  VoL  11. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  crenated,  glabrous  in  the  adult 
state,  on  long  petioles ;  when  younff,  clothed  with  yellowish  tomentum 
beneath.  Umbels  terminal.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  woolly.  (2>mi'«  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  622,)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon ;  where  it  is  siud  by  Mr. 
Koyle  to  grow  to  a  great  heiefat.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  slightly 
tinned  with  pink,  in  April  and  May ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  pear-shaped 
fruit,  which  remain  on  the  tree  all  the  winter,  and  even  till  the  flowers  are 
produced  the  succeeding  season  ;  and  at  last  die  off  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
medlar.  It  was  introduced  in  1825,  or  earlier ;  and  a  plant,  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  ripened  fruit  in  1832*  According  to  Royle,  the  fiiiitis  not  edible 
until  it  becomes  somewhat  decayed.  In  the  open  air,  in  mild  winters,  this 
species  is  subevergreen ;  and,  against  a  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  it  is  completely  so.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  very  hardy, 
and  of  tolerably  rapid  growth,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. 


App.  i.    Species  of  Vyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  Pyrdphorum^ 
and  not  yet  introduced. 

p.  cuneifbUa  Gua.  PI.  Rar.,  p.  902.,  Don*<  Mill..  S  p.  688.,  U  a  naUve  of  Calabria,  on  biOa ;  said  to 
be  allied  to  P.  parviflbra  De^..  and  P.  «ai)ciR>lia  L. 

V,paro0bra  Dea£  Cor.,  7&  t5&:  P.  sylvfotris  erotica  C.  Bauk,  Pin.,  P^  499.,  Bom**  MUL^  8. 
pi  G23C:  is  a  naUTe  of  Candia,  with  red  flowers ;  and  is  said  to  grow  from  80  ft.  to  SO  ft  high. 

P.  iiichaujAX  Boac  In  Pair.  Suppk,  4.  P.  i3fL,Don*$  Mitt.,  8.  p.  G2&,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
with  globose  fhilt,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft 

P.  tndica  Colcbr.  Wall  PI.  Rar.  Asiat,  8.  t  178.,  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  688..  Is  a  native  of  Uie  moiin. 
toins  of  Silhct,  in  Bengal,  with  white  flowen,  fruit  about  the  slse  of  the  wild  pear,  and  leaves  lobed 
in  the  young  plants. 

§  ii.  Mdlus. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  more  or  less  strictly  connate  at 
the  base.  Pome  mostly  globose,  depressed,  and  invariably  having  a  con- 
cavity at  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)      This  section  includes  all  the  apples  and  crabs. 

It  12.  P.  ATaYus  L.     The  common^  or  wild,  Apple  Tree. 

MentUUation.    Lin.  Sp.,  68&  ;  Smith's  Eog.  Flora,  8.  pi  368. ;  Undl.  Synop.,  8d  edit,  pi  lOSi ;  Dec 

Prod.  8.  p.  635. :  Don's  MIIL.S.  p.  683. 
Sifmmgmes.    P.  Milusmltis  WaUr.  Seked.,  p.  815. ;  Afilus  coaanimiB  Dee.  PL  Fr.-,  Pommicr  com- 

mun,  Fr. ;  gemrtne  Apfclbaum,  Otr. 
Engraving*.    Our  plates  in  VoL  II. 
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Spec,  Char,y  4^.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  wooUv  on  the  under  sur&ce. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  calyx  woolly.  Styles  glabrous.  Wild  in 
woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  635.)  Cultivated  in 
gardens,  it  is  wholly,  or  coiyomtly  with  other  species  or  races,  the  parent 
of  innumerable  varieties,  termed,  generally,  in  England,  cultivated  apple 
trees;  and  in  France,  pommiers  doux,  or  pommiers  a  couteau.  We  adopt 
the  specific  name  JfMus,  to  indicate  wisat  may  be  called  the  actual  form, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  though  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are 
derived  not  only  from  the  wild  apple,  or  crab,  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
crabs  of  Siberia.  We  shall  designate  these  crabs  as  varieties  of  P,  ilf  alusy 
and  afterwards  make  a  selection  from  the  cultivated  sorts,  of  such  as  we 
think  suitable  for  being  planted  for  their  timber,  or  as  ornamental  trees. 
We  are  aware  that  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  mode,  as  deviating  from 
the  arrangement  aven  by  De  Candolle,  who  places  the  P.  ac^'ba  as 
the  first,  and  P,  illalus,  as  the  second  species  of  this  division ;  but  it  is  so 
utterly  impossible  to  refer  the  different  varieties  correctly  to  the  wild  forms 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  that  we  consider  the  priority  of 
names  as  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  Besides,  as  we  have,  as 
usual,  only  indicated  our  own  deviations  from  established  authorities  in 
parentheses,  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  names  and  descriptions  of  De  Candolle,  and  of  the  others 
who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

t  13.  P.  (Af.)  ace'bba  Bee,      The  ^ova-fruited  Apple,  or  common  Crab  Tree 

Jdtntifieaiion.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6S5L:  Don't  Mill  2.  p.  fflS. 

Svmmynu*,    Pfnu  MUiu  aiutin  WaUr.  Seked.,  215. :  AAlus  ac^rba  Merat  FL  Par.,  187.,  Dee. 

SuppL,  &MX ;  AT.  oommtnit  <ylv6itrU  Detf. ;  P.  Mklu§  •yly^ttrto  FL  Dan.,  t  llOL  ;  P.  Jtf41iu  Smiik 

Bag.  Bot.,  1. 179. ;  Pommier  sauvageon,  fir. ;  Hotaapfelbauin,  Ger, 
Engraving.    Fl.  Dan.  1. 1101. 

Description,  S^c,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  glabrous.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  63.5.) 
A  native  of  woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  This  form,  according  to  De 
Candolle,  yields  many  subvarieties  with  sour  fruit,  called,  in  Britam,  cider 
apples;  and  in  France,  generally,  pommiers  k  ddre. 

5  14.  P,  (Af.)  prunifo'lia  W,    The  Plum-tree-leaved  Apple  Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab, 

Ident^kaikm.    WUId.  Sp.,  2.  pi  1018. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  63S. ;  Don*s  HllL,  2.  pi  646L 
Synoiifmet.    P.  Afklus  0  Ait.  HorL  Km..  2.  p.  175. ;  ?  Mk\\x%  h^brida  De^f.  Jrb.,  2.  p.  141. 
Engravinga.    MilL  Ic.,  t.  269. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Description,  <$*c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
pubescent.  Tube  of  calyx  glabrous.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base;  and,  as 
appears  from  Mill,  Ic,  t.  269.,  with  the  styles  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
and  the  fruit  subglobose,  yellowish,  and  austere.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  Siberia;  introduced  in  1758.  According  to  Mr.  Knight,  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  raised  by  him  are  from  cultivated  apples  fecundated  with  the 
blossoms  of  this  tree.  The  progeny  he  found  formed  more  hardy  trees  than  any 
other  kinds,  and  that  they  produced  earlier  and  more  highly  flavoured  fruit. 

*  15.  P,  (Af.)  bacca'ta  L,     The  herry4ikefruiied  Apple  Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab, 

IdeuiifleaHon.    Lin.  Mant,  75. :  Anm.  Ruth.,  t  SI. ;  PalL  FL  Rom.,  1 10. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6S5.  s 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  64& 
^non^me.    Mk\v»  baccilU  Dnf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  141. 
Engrtningt.    Amm.  Ruth.,  t.  31. ;  Pall.  FL  Rom.,  t.  la  j  and  the  plate  in  VoL  IL 

Description,  S^c,  Disks  of  leaves  ovate,  acute,  equally  serrated,  glabrous* 
the  length  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  grouped.  Sepals  deciduous.  (Dec,  Prod*, 
ii.  p.  eSb.)  A  native  of  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  and  only  differing  from  the 
preceding  sort,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  a  subvariety,  in  not  having  a  persist- 
ent calyx. 

It  16.  P,  (M,)  Dioi'CA  W,    The  dktdous-sexed  Apple  Tree. 

Jttentifieation.    WUld.  Arbi.  26SL  j  Spec.,  5.  p.  1018. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  635. :  Don*s  HilL,  2.  p.  64fi. 
SyiMfmet.    P.  afrftala  Mlhtck.  Hatav.,  5.  p.  247.,  ou  the  authority  ol  Wllldenow  ;  MUm  dioica 
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Dacr^Mm,  ^  LcctmotsI,  tcmted,  tMaentflM  beneath.  Flmreriy  In  many  InaUacca,  aotttary. 
8cxe«  dloBciout,  by  defect  Calyx  tomentoie.  Petals  linear,  the  length  of  the  aepali.  atrlet  glabroui. 
{Dee.  Trod.,  iL  y.  63Sc)  Cultivated  oocaaionally  In  gardena  on  the  Continent }  but  we  have  not  seen 
It  in  Britain. 

!K  17.  P.  (ilf.)  ASTR  AC  ARNICA  Bec,     The  Astrachan  Apple  Tree. 

IdeutificaiioH,    Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ;  Don's  Mia,  2.  p.  646. 
i^noMymr.    JAlos  astracanlea  Dmm.  Caurs.,  ed.  2.  5.  p^  4fi& 

DetcfipHon,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  partially  doubly  serrated,  pale 
beneath,  and  the  nerves  there  villose,  above  glabrous,  except  being  sligntly 
downy  on  the  midrib.  (Dec,  Frod,,  ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  about  Astrachan, 
on  the  testimony  of  gardeners. 

VarieHes  of  P.  Mditu  cultimUed  for  their  Fruit.  From  the  above  forms,  we 
think  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  all  the  apples  cultivated  for  the  dessert  or 
the  kitchen  have  been  obtained,  either  by  selection  from  seedlings,  or  from 
cross-fecundation ;  and  that  no  other  wild  sort  has  been  used,  unless,  perhaps, 
we  except  Pyrus  coronaria;  which,  however,  we  have  never  heard  of  as  beine 
emploved  in  cross-fecundation,  lliese  garden,  or  cultivated,  varieties,  as  wiu 
hereafter  appear,  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  following  selection  <k  sorts, 
which  are  handsome-growmg  trees,  or  have  fruit  of  a  particular  character,  has 
been  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
from  the  collection  under  his  care : — 

The  Red  Attrackan,  The  tree  is  middle-sized,  with  a  branchyhead ;  the  fruit 
is  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  fine  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum.  This  is  one  form 
of  the  sort  which  De  CandoUe  has  designated  as  P,  astracinica:  our 
No.  17. 
7%e  W/ute  Astrachan^  or  transparent  Crab  of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the 
preceding  sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending  upwards  when  young,  and 
afterwards  becoming  pendulous.  The  fruit  is  of  a  wax  colour,  with  a 
fine  bloom  on  it,  and  is  almost  transparent.  This  is  another  form  of  P. 
(MJ)  astradinica.  It  is  known  in  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of  the 
transparent  crab. 
The  Black  Crab  is  a  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  very  dark  small  firuit,  of  no 

value  as  such. 
The  Court  pendu  plat  is  a  remarkably  dwarf-growing  tree,  and  bo  late  in 
flowering,  that  the  leaves  are  expanded  before,  or  at  the  same  time  as,  the 
flowers  ;  and,  consequently,  the  latter  are  seldom,  if  ever,  injured  by 
firost :  for  which  reason,  it  is  commonly  called  by  gardeners  the  wise  apple. 
Grafted  on  the  French  paradise  stock,  the  tree  may  be  kept  of  a  size  not 
larger  than  that  of  a  gooseberry  bush ;  in  which  state  it  will  bear  fruit 
in  abundance  and  of  good  flavour. 
The  Lincolruhire  Hollami  Pippin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  blos- 
soms.    Its  fruit  keeps  till  February. 
The  IhiUp  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit,  which  is  of  a  very  bright  red. 
T%e  Violet  Apple  has  fruit  of  a  violet  colour,  covered  with  a  bloom  like 

that  of  the  plum. 
The  Cherrt/  Crab  is  a  subvariety  of  P,  (M.)  baccata.     The  tree  is  spreading, 
with  drooping  branches ;  and  the  fruit  is  numerous,  and  about  the  size^and 
colour  of  a  larce  cherry. 
7%tf  Supreme  Crm  has  fruit  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort.     The  tree 

is  of  robust  growth,  and  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 
Bia^t  Everlattmg  Crab  was  raised  in  the  Cambrid^  Botanic  Garden,  by 
Mr.  Biggs,  the  curator,  from  seeds  received  frt>m  Siberia  in  1814.  It  is  a 
vigorous-growing  tree,  with  pendulous  branches  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
which,  in  form  and  character,  are  intermediate  between  P.  (Jif.)jprunifbUa 
and  P.  (M,)  bacc&ta,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees  long  after  Christmas. 
In  sheltered  situations,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears  almost  a  sub- 
evergreen. 

General  Description,  The  apple  tree,  whether  in  a  wild  state  or  cultivated,  is 
by  no  means  so  handsome  in  torm  as  the  pear  tree,  though  its  blossoms  are 
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much  more  ornamental,  and  are,  besides,  fragrant.  It  seldom  grows  abo^e  half 
the  height  of  the  pear  tree ;  the  oldest  apple  trees  known  in  Europe  not  being 
above  30  ft.  or  35  ft.  in  height.  The  trunk  is  generally  crooked,  and  the 
branches  rambling  horizontallv  when  voung,  and  when  old  becoming  pen- 
dulous. The  diameter  of  the  head  is  also  often  greater  than  the  height  ot  the 
tree.  The  apple  tree  is  much  more  liable  to  the  canker,  and  other  diseases,  than 
the  pear  tree.  Numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  both  apples  and  pears,  the 
species  to  which  these  varieties  belong  may  always  be  known  in  a  moment,  by 
inspecting  the  leaves.  Those  of  the  apple  are  more  shortly  mucronate,  less 
evidently  serrated,  and  somewhat  more  hairy  underneath,  than  those  of  the 
pear.  The  leaves  of  the  pear  are  elliptical,  smooth,  and  shining  above,  and 
serrated,  but  not  mucronate.  The  blossoms  of  the  apple  are  tinged  with  red, 
and  are  fragrant ;  while  those  of  the  pear  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  scentless. 
The  fruit  of  the  two  trees  is  not  less  different  than  the  leaves  and  the  flowers. 
The  apple  is  hollowed  at  the  insertion  ef  the  peduncle,  depressed  at  top,  of  a 
softer  texture  than  the  pear,  and  less  astringent,  but  more  acid.  The  apple 
has  woody  threads  passing  through  it  to  the  peduncle,  ten  of  which  are  regu- 
larly disposed  round  the  capsules,  tending  towards  the  calyx ;  and  it  is  said  &st 
the  fruit  rots  when  these  are  broken.  The  pear  also  has  these  direads ;  but  in 
that  fruit  they  are  not  so  distinct,  on  account  of  the  gritty  matter  which  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  sorts,  and  especially  in  wild  pears.  **  The  cells  are  dif- 
ferently shaped  in  the  two  fruits :  in  the  apple  they  are  narrow,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends ;  in  the  pear  they  are  obovate,  broad  exteriorly,  and  drawing  to 
a  point  at  the  end  next  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  The  pear,  however  it  may 
vary  in  shape,  size,  colour,  taste,  &c.,  by  cultivation,  is  generally  convex,  and 
len^hened  out  at  the  base;  whereas  the  apple  is  always  concave  there. 
Besides  this,  the  leaves  of  the  apple  are  commonly  wider  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  of  a  yellower  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath ;  whereas  in 
the  pear  they  are  dark  green  above,  and  quite  smooth  on  both  sides.  Their 
vascular  system  is  very  different,  being  loose  in  the  apple,  and  very  close  in  the 
pear :  hence  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  much  stouter,  and  more  permanent, 
than  those  of  the  former.  Lastly,  the  growth  of  these  trees  is  quite  different ; 
the  pear  being  lofty  and  upright,  the  apple  low  and  spreading."  {Marfyn^s 
MtUer.) 

Geography.  The  apple  grows  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
except  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  found  throughout  Western  Asia,  China,  and 
Japan;  but  not  in  North  America,  unless  we  consider  P.  coron^a  as  a 
variety  of  P.  Af  alus.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  found  as  far  as  West  Fin- 
land, in  lat.  62° ;  in  Sweden,  in  lat.  58°  or  59^ ;  and  in  Central  Russia,  to 
55°  or  60°.  The  crab  of  Europe  is  wanting  in  Siberia,  but  there  the  Siberian 
forms  of  the  species  are,  as  Fallas  assures  us,  found  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.  The  apple  is  stated,  by  Royle,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  and  also  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  it  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of  these  countries.  As  an  instance  of  the 
difBculties  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European  plants  into  the  north  of 
India,  Mr.  Royle  mentions  that  "  an  apple  tree  from  Liverpool,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  cost  upwards  of  70/.  before  it 
was  planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mossuree."  (I/liuL,  p.  206.)  In  Britain,  the 
apple  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  hedees,  and  on  the  margins  of  woods,  as  far 
north  as  Morayshire,  and  as  high  as  tne  agricultural  zone.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  apple  tree  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Lamont.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Ireland,  but  it  is  rare  there.  Wherever  the  apple  occurs  in  a  truly  wild 
state,  the  tree  is,  when  young,  generally  more  or  less  furnished  with  thorns ; 
but  these  disappear  as  it  advances  in  age ;  and,  in  fertile  soils,  the  crab,  like 
the  common  hawthorn  in  a  wild  state,  may  even  be  found  altogether  thornless. 
The  crab  never  grows  wild  except  on  tolerably  good  soils,  for  which  reason  it 
b  never  found  associated  with  the  wild  pear. 

History.  The  apple  tree  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Herodotus,  and  in 
sacred  history.     Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  called  the  apple  Medlca, 
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from  Media,  the  country  from  which  apple  trees  were  first  brought  into  Greece; 
but  Seckler  thinks  that  the  term  Meoica  was  more  probably  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  peach,  which  is  indigenous  in  Media.  Fliny  not  only  mentions 
apples  of  difl^ent  kinds,  but  also  crabs  and  wildings,  which  are  small  and  sour 
and,  for  that  reason,  "  have  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given  them." 
The  apple  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  and 
many  of  the  sorts  took  their  names  from  the  first  grafters.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Pliny  has  stated  so  many  particulars  as  facts,  respecting 
the  apple  (such  as  turning  the  fruit  red,  bv  grafting  it  on  the  mulberry,  &c.), 
which  are  well  known  to  be  physiologically  impossible,  that  very  little  confi- 
dence is  to  be  placed  in  statements  by  him  of  any  kind.  The  apple  was,  in  all 
probebilitv,  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  tne  pear ;  and, 
like  that  fruit,  perhaps  reintroduced  by  the  heads  of  religious  houses  on  their 
establishment,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  According  to  Fuller, 
pippins  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
they  were  planted  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex ;  but  it  is  altogether  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  were  not  abundance  of  apple  trees  in  the  country  long 
before  that  time.  The  golden  pippin  is  said  to  nave  been  originated  at  Par- 
ham  Park  in  Sussex,  as  the  Ribstone  pippin  was  at  Ribstone  Park  in  York- 
shire. The  best  apples,  in  Gerard's  time,  were  the  queening,  pearmains, 
the  paradise,  and  some  other  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  seven ;  but,  he  says, 
there  are  a  great  many  others ;  adding,  that  Kent  **  doth  abound  with  apples 
of  most  sorts."  He  afterwards  mentions  that  he  has  **  seen  in  the  pastures 
and  hedgerows  about  the  grounds  of  a  worshipful  gentleman's  dwelling, 
two  miles  from  Hereford,  called  Master  Roger  Bodnome,  so  many  trees  of  lul 
sorts,  that  the  servants  drink,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  drinke  but  that 
which  is  made  of  apples."  (Herbal,  p.  1459.)  Herefordshire  appears  to 
have  been  noted  for  its  trees  and  its  cider  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  some 
of  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  existence  are  believed  to  be  in  England,  and  in 
that  county.  Parkinson  describes  57  varieties  of  apples ;  and  the  number 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  increasing  to  the  present  time.  A  great  many 
excellent  sorts  have  been  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  P.H.S. ;  and  many, 
also,on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America ;  the  whole  of  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  there 
are  now  (1836)  upwards  of  1400  distinct  sorts,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  to 
which  number  additional  sorts  are  being  added  every  year ;  and  their  compa- 
rative merits  estimated. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  ample,  in  a  wild  state,  is  fine-erained, 
hard,  and  of  a  twownish  colour;  and  that  otthe  cultivated  apple  is  said  to  be 
of  a  still  finer  and  closer  grain,  which  is  a  result  of  cultivation  contrary  to 
what  is  usual.  The  weight  of  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  a  green  state,  it  weighs  from 
48  lb.  to  66  lb.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  it  loses  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of 
its  bulk  in  drying,  and  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight.  The  wood  of  the  cultivated 
tree  weighs  heavier  than  that  of  the  wild  tree,  in  the  proportion  of  about  66 
to  45.  These  particulars  will  be  found  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Eaum  et  det  Forits  ;  in  which  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  wood  of  the  pear 
is  incomparably  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  apple.  In  Britain, 
apple  tree  wood  was  formerly  a  good  deal  used  in  turnery,  and  as  cogs  for 
wheels,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  was  found  very  durable.  The  tree,  as  an 
object  in  landscape  scenery,  cannot  be  recommended  as  harmonising  well  with 
other  forms;  but,  as  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  as  the  fruit  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  it  deserves  introduction 
into  every  hedgerow,  and  every  orchard.  For  hedgerows,  it  is  more  especially 
desirable,  as  though,  not  so  fastigiate  as  the  pear,  it  does  very  little  injury 
to  the  crops  by  its  shade;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  nurseries  and 
market-gardens,  the  former  more  especially,  young  trees  of  almost  every 
kind  thnve  under  the  shade  both  of  the  apple  and  the  pear.  This  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  Goldworth  and  Knaphill  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  where 
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Certain  evergreens,  Buch  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  several  other  firs,  the 
points  of  the  leading  shoots  of  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  frosts 
of  April  and  May,  are  always  sown  under  old  apple  and  pear  trees.  The  crab 
is  used  as  a  stock  for  the  cultivated  apple,  and  for  all  the  other  species  and 
varieties  of  this  division  of  the  genus ;  but,  as  we  have  before  ohserved^it  will 
not  serve  as  a  stock  for  the  pear,  or  any  of  the  plants  included  in  that,  or  the 
Other  divisions  of  Pyrqs.  In  France,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  the 
thorny  wild  apple,  or  crab,  is  formed  into  live  hedges,  the  branches  of  which, 
according  to  Agricola>  are  inarched  into  each  other,  in  order  to  give  them 
more  strength  tp  resist  cattle.  The  fruit  of  the  crab,  in  the  forests  of  France^ 
is  a  great  resource  for  the  wild  boar ;  and  it  is  also  given  in  that  country  to 
swine  and  cows.  A  drink  of  it,  called  boisson,  is  made  in  some  parts  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  verjuice  is  a  well-known  description  of 
vinegar,  produced  from  the  most  austere  of  the  fruit.  The  bark  afibrds  a 
yellow  dye;  and  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Poi^natum,  according  to  Gerard,  ^as  so  called  from  its  being  anciently  made 
of  the  pulp  of  apples  beaten  up  with  "  swine's  grease  "  (hurd)  and  rose-water. 

The  uses  of  tne  apple  as  an  eatable  fruit  are  very  numerous.  Apples  are 
equaUy  good  (or  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert;  and  they  are  not  onl^  used  in 
various  dishes  by  themselves,  but  enter  into  numerous  combinations  with 
other  fruits.  In  confectionery,  apple  jelly  forms  a  most  beautiful  medium  for 
preserving  Siberian  crabs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit;  and  dried  apples 
(beauiinsl  are  prepared  in  great  numbers  in  Norfolk,  by  drying  them  sfowfy 
in  bakers  ovens  after  the  br^  has  been  drawn,  and  occasionally  takins  them 
out  and  pressing  thega  with  the  hand  to  flatten  them,  tiU  they  areperfecuy  soft, 
and  of  a  rich  deep  brown,  when  they  are  considered  fit  for  the  London  market. 
I^edicinally,  apples  are  reckoned  particularly  cooling,  and  excellent  in  all  inflame 
matory  disorders ;  and  apple*water  is  a  most  refreshing  drink  in  fevers.  In  France, 
a  kipd  of  jam,  or  rob,  called  raisine,  (see  p.  898.)  is  prepared  by  boiling  apples  in 
new  wine.  A  kind  of  wine  is  also  made  from  apples,  with  water  and  sugar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  made  m  Britain.  Apple  wine,  how- 
ever, as  Phillips  observes,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  cider  made  from  golden 
pippins,  from  which  a  spirit  is  extracted  equal  to  brandy  for  preserving  fruit, 
or  mixing  in  made  wines  or  liquors.  (Povu  £rU,,  p.  55.^  A  liquor  is  made  by 
distillation  from  cider,  in  North  America,  which  is  called  cider  brandy;  and 
a  very  strong  spirit  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  cider  to  freeze,  and  then 
drawing  off  the  part  that  remains  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which,  of  course,  contains 
all  the  alcohol.  The  Americans  also  make  a  liquor,  which  the^  call  pomona 
wine,  by  adding  1  gallon  of  brandy  to  6  of  new  cider  after  it  is  racked  a£ 
"  This,  when  8  or  12  months'  old>  isa  very  good  substitute  for  wine.*'  {Encyc* 
Amer.,  vol.  i.  p.  308.) 

Cider,  The  most  celebrated  counties  in  England  for  making  cider  are,  Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire,  and  Devonshire;  and  the  cider  of  the  two  former 
counties  is  esteemed  much  the  best.  Worcestershire,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Nash,  as  quoted  in  Pitt's  Survey  of  fVQrceiterthire^  p.  149.,  was  fiimous  for  its 
fruit  trees  even  in  the  time  of  Uenry  III. ;  but  Herefordshire,  though  it  con- 
tains many  very  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  has  some  very  old  cider 
orchards  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  not  generally  considered 
as  a  fruit  country  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  first  part  of  whose  reign 
'*  orcharding,"  as  it  was  called,  became  general  throughout  the  county.  {Here^ 
Jbrd$hire  Report^  p.  79.)  At  this  period,  Evelyn  tells  us,  '*  by  the  noble 
exertions  of  Lord  Scudamore,  of  Hom-Lacey,"  and  other  gentlemen,  Here- 
fordshire became,  in  a  manner,  ''one  entire  orchard."  (Pomona,  fol.  London, 
1679.)  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire 
apple  orchards,  that  the  ground  is  always  cropped  under  the  trees;  it  beiQg 
a  maxim,  in  the  former  county,  that  an  **  orchard  is  generally  raised  with  most 
success,  and  at  least  expense,  in  a  hop  yard;  the  ground  under  this  culture 
being  always  well  tilled  and  manured,  as  well  as  fenced  against  every  kind  of 
enemy."  (HerrJhrdtMre  Report,  p.  83.) 
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BireeAcmi  for  makmg  Oder.    The  colours  of  good  cider  fruits  are  red  and 

Sow;  and  the  colour  to  be  avoided  is  green,  as  affording  a  liquor  of  the 
ihest,  and  ^erally  of  the  poorest,  quaSty.  The  pulp  should  be  j^ellow, 
and  the  taste  nch,  and  somewhat  astringent.  **  Apples  of  a  small  size  are 
always,  if  equal  in  quality,  to  be  pref^ed  to  those  of  a  larger  size,  in  order 
that  the  rind  and  kernel  may  bear  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  pulp,  which 
aflRords  the  weakest  and  most  watery  juice.  {Heref,  Rep,,  p.  84.)  To 
prove  this.  Dr.  Symonds  of  Hereford,  about  the  year  1800,  made  one  hogshead 
of  cider  entirely  from  the  rinds  and  cores  of  apples,  and  another  from  the 
pulp  only,  when  the  first  was  found  of  extraOMhriary  strength  and  flavour ; 
whuethe  latter  was  sweet  and  insipid.  (Ihid.) 

In  HerefimUkire  and  WorceMterunre  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  hang  on  the  tree 
till  it  is  ripe  enough  to  M  of  itself.  When  gathered,  it  is  laid  in  hei^  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  weather ;  unless  a  frt>st 
comea  on,  when  the  fruit  should  be  carefully  covered  with  straw.  Each  sort 
should  be  kept  separate ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  sorts  ripe  at  the  same 
time  should  be  ground  together.  The  object  of  this  is,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
reduced  in  the  mill  into  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
choosing  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  dr,  at  least,  of  the  same  d^ee  of  ripeness,  to 
be  put  into  the  mill  at  the  same  time.  When  ground,  the  fruit  should  be  mixed ; 
as  ciders  made  from  mixed  fruit  are  always  considered  the  best.  The  cider-mill 
(see  Encyc,  ofCoUArch,,  fig.  1 18 1.)  consists  of  a  circular  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
•olid  broad  whed,  about  3^  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  wide,  which  is  drawn, 
by  a  horse,  in  a  circular  trough  of  stone  about  10  fr.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  deep, 
in  this  trough  the  apples  are  placed  (great  care  having  been  taken,  first,  to 
pick  out  all  that  appear  to  be  what  is  called  black  rotten);  and  the  grinding 
proceeds  slowly,  a  free  access  of  air  being  allowed  to  the  fruit  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  mass,  in  which  the  rinds  and  kemeb  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  pulp.  The  mass  is  then  suffered  to  remam  94  hours  in  an 
open  tab,  fully  exposed  to  the  air;  and  it  is  afterwards  put  into  hair  cloths, 
and  pressed ;  the  juice  being  deposited  in  casks,  which  are  not  ouite  filled,  and 
whicn  are  left  in  the  open  air.  If  left  to  itself,  the  cider  would  be  subjected 
to  three  fermentations:  1st,  the  vinous,  which  is  necessary  to  give  itstren^h; 
2dly,  the  acetous,  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  would  soon  change  it  mt<ot 
vin^ar;  and,  3dly,  the  putrefactive,  by  which  it  would  become  insipid,  and 
totally  unfit  for  use.  The  cider-maker  should  watch  the  height  of  the  first  fer- 
mentatioQ,  which  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor 
rising  to  the  top.  The  cider  should  then  be  racked  off,  and  the  lees  filtered 
through  linen  iMigs.  The  goodness  of  the  cider  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
this  operatwn;  and,  if  it  be  well  timed,  and  well  execnted,  the  liquor  will  be 
perfectly  clear  and  bright.  The  casks  should  still  want  4  or  5  gallons  of 
being  fiiil,  and  should  stand  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  open  mr,  a  bung  being 
Hghdy  put  over  the  hole,  till  the  end  of  March,  when  the  liquor  should  be 
rweked  off  into  clean  casks,  which  should  be  oomj^etely  filled,  and  the  bung 
firmly  fixed.  The  usual  produce  of  an  apple  tree  is  from  one  to  two  hogsheads  of 
fruit,  which  will,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  yield  one  hogshead 
of  dder;  but,  more  commonly,  it  requires  three  trees  to  produce  two  hogs- 
heads. Some  of  the  drier  kinds  of  apples,  such  as  the  Hagloe  crab  and  we 
Stire  apple  (both  celebrated  as  cider  apples),  will,  in  dry  seasons,  only  yield  a 
hogshead  of  cider  from  three  hogsheads  of  fruit,  or  the  produce  of  three  trees. 
The  best  time  for  bottling  cider  is  when  it  is  two  years  old ;  and,  if  well  made, 
and  of  sound  quality,  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  cider  will  keep 
SO  or  30  years.  ( For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  making 
cider  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  see  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  Ardd- 
tecture,  Herejbrdshire  Report,  and  Pott's  Survey  of  Worcestershire ;  and  for 
figures  of  the  mill,  press,  and  other  utensils  necessary,  see  Encyclopcedia  of 
Cottage  Architecture.) 

In  Devonthirey  rollers  are  employed  instead  of  mills ;  and  the  apples  are 
only  broken,  or  crushed,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and 
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$be  juice  is  strained  through  reed  or  stranr  mats,  instead  of  hair  cloths. 
Neither  the  apples,  nor  the  pulp,  are  exposed  to  the  open  air;  and,  if  any  rain 
falls  on  the  fruit  while  it  is  bein^  gathered,  it  is  considered  unfit  for  use.  The 
cider  of  Devonshire  is  sweet,  but  weak,  and  will  not  keep  good  many  years. 
Another  point  of  difference  is,  a  clause  generally  inserted  in  the  leases  in  Devon- 
shire, that  no  crops  shall  be  grown  unikr  the  trees  in  the  apple  orchards.  The 
liquor  AS  not  racked  off  so  soon  as  in  Herefordshire;  and«  should  the  acetous 
fermentation  have  been  allowed  to  .come  on,  it  is  stopped,  bv  ad<Ung  a  bottle 
of  French  brandy,  half  a  gallon  of  cider  brandy,  or  a  pailful  of  sound  old  cider, 
and  exposing  the  cask  to  .a  cooler  air.  (See  Enofctopcsdia  ofAffricuUure^  2d 
edit.,  p.4131.) 

In  Ireland^  a  mixture  of  every  sort  of  apple,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated, 
k  thought  to  make  the  best  cider.  ^'Owinz  to  a  considerable  admixture 
of  crabs,  the  Irish  cider  is  always  more  sour  than  the  English ;  and  this  is  a 
aualitVf  when  not  too  predominant,  for  which  it  ts  valued  by  the  natives. 
{Lardner's  Cydop^dia,  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy.) 

In  Scotland^  cider  has  not  hitherto  been  made ;  but,  as  the  climate,  especially 
in  all  the  low  lands  of  the  country,  is  drier  and  warmer  than  that  of  Ireland, 
and  is  consequently  better  adapted  for  ripening  fruit,  if  a()ple  trees  were  intro- 
duced into  the  hedgerows,  in  some  places ;  and,  where  this  could  not  be  done, 
if  large  orchards  were  planted  acyoming  the  farm-houses,  cider  might  be  as 
common  a  beverage  there  as  in  England. 

In  Normandy,  cider  was  made  before  it  was  in  England;  and  the  art  of 
making  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  that  country  from  Spain ;  where, 
however,  it  is  no  longer  practised.  The  Norman  mode  of  making  cider  closely 
resembles  that  generally  practised  in  Devonshire.  The  Normans  gather  their 
apples  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  them  closely  shut  up  in  rooms,  till  ready 
for  the  press,  in  which  they  are  crushed,  or  broken;  and  the  juice  is  strained 
through  a  reed  or  bast  mat.  The  Normans  prefer  sweet  apples,  or  sweet  and 
bitter  apples  mixed.  The  cider  is  sweet,  like  that  of  Devonshire ;  but,  though 
heady,  it  has  not  much  body.  The  strongest  rarely  keeps  more  than  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  best  drunk  from  the  cask  when  quite  new. 
Normandy  is  the  only  part  of  the  Continent  where  dder  is  a  staple  article  of 
commerce. 

In  America^  dder  is  almost  a  universal  beverage  in  New  Eneland,  and  in 
the  middle,  and  some  of  the  western  states.  The  Bruit  is  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  tree  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  it  is  then  gathered  by  hand ;  or,  if  the 
trees  are  shaken,  great  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  ground  with  coarse  cloths 
or  Russian  mats,  to  prevent  the  apples  from  being  bruised.  When  gathered, 
the  apples  are  laid  in  heaps  in  a  room,  and  kept  carefully  from  the  rain  or 
dew.     In  grinding,  care  is  taken  to  reduce  "  the  whole  fruit,  skin  and  seeds,  to 

fine  pulp,  and  to  perform  the  operation  in  cool  weather.  The  late  Joseph 
Cooper  of  New  Jersey  has  observed  emphatically,  that  *  the  longer  a  cheese 
[that  is,  the  mass  of  apple  pulj)]  lies  afler  being  ground,  before  pressing,  the 
better  for  the  cider,  provided  it  escapes  fermentation  until  the  pressmg  is 
completed."  (^Kenrwk*4  American  Orcharditi,  p.  121.^  In  some  cases,  the 
pomace,  or  mass  of  pulp,  is  suffered  to  remain  a  weex  or  ten  days  afler  it  is 
ground,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  press  (provided  the  weather  be  not  too 
warm),  stirring  the  mass  every  day.  (Ibid,) 

Mode  of  preparing  the  Sweetmeai  knoivn  in  France  by  the  Name  of  Raisine 
contpote.  This  is  a  very  favourite  sweetmeat  with  the  Parisians ;  and  it  is 
made  by  boiling  any  given  quantity  of  must,  or  new  wine,  till  it  is  climinished 
one  half,  skimming  it  continually  as  iresh  scum  arises,  and  afterwards  strain- 
ing the  liquor :  then  take  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  and,  putting  them 
into  the  raising,  let  it  simmer  gently,  stirring  it  continually  with  a  long  wooden 
spoon,  till  the  apples  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  liquor,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  species  of  marmalade,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
When  prepared  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  raising  after  the  first  boiling, 
skimming,  and  straining,  should  be  set  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place,  when  a  saline 
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liqaor,  Uke  a  scum,  will  appear  on  the  surface :  this  must  be  removed,  and  the 
liquor  strained, before  k  is  mixed  with  apples,  as  before.  This  scum  is  the  tartaric 
acid,  which  would  spoil  the  raisin^,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping,  but  which  is  not 
perceivable  when  the  grapes  have  ripened  in  a  southern  climate.  The  raisine,when 
properly  prepared,  is  sweet,  but  with  a  slight  flavour  of  acidity,  like  lemon  mixed 
with  honey.  The  best  raisin^  is  that  of  Burgundy.  In  Normandy  a  similar 
marmalade  is  composed  of  cider  and  pears ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  other 
kind,  being  apt  to  ferment.  In  some  cases,  the  pears  are  put  into  an  earthen 
vessel  without  water,  and  placed  in  a  baker's  oven  after  the  bread  has  been 
drawn,  previously  to  mixing  with  the  dder.  The  best  raising  is  considered  very 
wholesome,  particularly  for  children,  who  eat  it  spread  on  bread,  and  for  per- 
sons in  delicate  health,  whose  stcmachs  will  not  bear  butter,  and  is  in  France 
what  marmalade  is  in  Britain,  and  more  especially  in  Scotland.  Raising  is 
abundant  and  cheap  in  Paris ;  where,  however,  a  composition  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  it,  made  of  honey  and  water,  instead  of  wine ;  an  imposition 
which  may  be  detected  by  putting  the  raisin^  in  water,  with  which  it  will  not 
unite  if  pure.  In  Italjr,  the  raisine  is  eaten  with  preparations  either  of  Indian 
com,  or  of  maccaroni,  to  give  a  flavour  to  these  dishea.  {Nouveau  Court 
Complet  (TAgrictilturef  tome  xiii.  p.  44.) 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allutions.  The  apple  tree  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  tree  of  knowlecige,  the  fruit  of  which  was  eaten  by  Eve  in  Paradise; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact»  that  the  apple  tree  is  also  distinguished  by  legends 
in  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks,  tne  Scandinavians,  and  the  Druids.  The 
pagans  believed  that  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides,  which  it  was  one  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules  to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  dragon  that  guarded  them 
and  never  slept,  were  apples ;  though  modern  writers  have  supposed  then 
oranges.  (See  Encyc,  of  Gard^  edit.  1835,  p.  4.  and  p.  5.)  In  the  Edda,  we 
are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  the  power 
of  conferring  immortality ;  and  which  were,  consequently,  reserved  for  the 
gods,  who  ate  of  them  when  they  began  to  feel  themselves  growing  old.  The 
evil  spirit  Loke  took  away  Iduna  and  her  apple  tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest, 
where  they  could  not  be  found  by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  malicious 
theft,  every  thing  went  vn'ong  in  the  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm ; 
and,  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  mind,  no  longer  pakl  the  sJaroe  attention  to 
the  afl&irs  of  the  earth ;  and  men,  having  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into 
evil  courses,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit.  At  kngth,  the  gods 
finding  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  day»  roused  their  last  remains  of 
vigour,  and,  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree  The  druids 
paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple  tree,  because  the  mistletoe  was  supposed 
to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  usdulness 
of  the  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  apple  was  cultivated  in 
Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  Glastonbury 
was  called  the  apple  orchard,  from  the  great  quantity  of  apples  grown  there 
previouslv  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  (See  p.  22.) 

Hercules  was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  name  of  Melius ;  and 
apples  were  otTered  at  his  altars.  The  ori^  of  this  custom  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  river  Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  impossible  tobring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Hercules ;  when  some  youths,  recollecting  that  an  apple  bore  the  same  name 
as  a  sheep  in  Greek  (melon),  offered  an  apple,  with  four  little  sticks  stuck  in 
it,  to  resemble  legs,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sheep ;  and,  after  that  period,  the 
pagans  always  considered  the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  (See 
Mad*t  Hitt,  and  Lit,  JBoL,  vol.  i.  p.  103.)  In  Britain,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  apple  tree  has  been  held  in  respect  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
druids.  The  ancient  Welsh  bards  were  rewarded  for  excelling  in  song  by 
**  the  token  of  the  apple  spray  ;*'  and  Gwaichmal  thus  sings : — ''  The  point  of 
the  apple  tree,  supporting  blossoms,  proud  covering  of  the  woods,  declares 
every  one's  desire  tends  to  the  place  of  his  affections.  {Darned $  WeUh  Bardi,) 
"  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  farmers  and  their  men^  in  Devonshire,  take  a  laigo 
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bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it ;  and,  carrying  it  in  state  to  the  orchard,  they 
salute  the  apple  trees  with  much  ceremony,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  well  the 
next  season.  This  salutation  consists  in  throwing  some  of  the  cider  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches ;  and  then, 
forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of  old,  set  up  liieir  voices, 
and  sing  a  song,  which  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiqmiies,*  {Mm, 
Bray^t  Borders  of  the  Tamer  and  the  Tovy,  vol.  i.  p.  335.)  In  Hone's  Every 
Day  Book^  this  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with  some  slight  variation.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  the  farmer  and  his  men,  afVer  making  their  oblation  of  cider, 
encircle  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  repeat  three  times 
the  song,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

**  Here's  to  Uiee,  old  apple  tree. 
Whence  thou  mayst  biid,  and  whence  thou  msytt  blow; 
And  whence  thou  mayit  bear  apple*  oiow. 
HataAilUcanaAiUt 
Bushel — bushel — sacks  Aill  I 
And  my  pockets  Aill  too  I 

Huisall*' 

This  is  sometimes  done  on  the  Twelfth  Nisht  Eve,  as  well  as  on  Christmas 
Eve ;  and,  at  the  former-mentioned  festival,  when  the  song  is  finished,  the 
whole  party  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  bolted  against 
them  by  the  females,  who  were  left  at  home,  and  who  refuse  to  open  the 
door  till  some  one  of  the  party  '*  has  guessed  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  gene- 
rally some  nice  little  thing,  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is  tlie  reward  of  him 
who  first  names  it."  {Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  42.)  In  Brand's  Popular 
Antkndiiet,  the  following  is  stated  as  another  mode  of  performing  this  charm  : 
—  The  farmer  and  his  workmen  go  out  into  the  orchard,  afler  su[)per,  on  the 
eve  of  Twelfth  Night,  with  a  large  milk-nan  full  of  cider,  having  roasted 
apples  pressed  into  it.  "  Out  of  this,  eacn  person  in  company  takes  what  is 
called  '  a  clayen  cup,'  that  is,  an  earthen  cup  full  of  liquor ;  and,  standing 
under  each  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  apple  trees,  and  passing  by  those  that 
are  not  good  bearers,  he  addresses  it  in  the  following  words :  — 

*■  Health  to  thee,  good  apple  tree, 
Well  to  bear,  pocketAils,  hatftils, 
FeckAils,  busb^lbagftast" 

And  then,  drinking  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the  rest,  with  the  fi-ag- 
roents  of  the  roasted  apples,  at  the  tree.  At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  a 
shout."  In  Herefordsmre,  Brand  tells  us  that,  "at  the  approacn  of  evening, 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  fanners,  with  their  friends  and  servants, 
meet  together,  and  about  6  o'clock  walk  out  to  a  field  where  wheat  is  growing. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  \2  small  fires,  and  one  large  one,  are 
lighted  up.  The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the 
company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freely  on  these  occasions.  A  circle  is 
formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a  general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place^ 
which  you  hear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages  and  fields.  Sometimes 
50  or  60  of  these  fires  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  This  being  finished,  the 
company  return  home,  where  the  good  housewife  and  her  maids  are  preparing 
a  good  supper.  A  large  cake  is  always  provided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
After  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the 
wainhouse,  where  the  following  particulars  are  observed :  —  The  master,  at  the 
head  of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup  (generally  of  strong  ale),  and  stands  oppo- 
site the  first  or  finest  of  the  oxen.  He  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast : 
the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressing  each  by 
his  name.  This  being  finished,  the  large  cake  is  produced,  and,  with  much 
ceremony,  put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  throush  the  hole  above  mentioned. 
The  ox  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head.  If  he  throw  the  cake 
behind,  then  it  is  the  mistress's  perquisite ;  if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the 
boosy),  the  bailiff  himself  cUims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to  the 
house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  locked ;  nor  will  they  be  opened  till  some 
joyous  songs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining  admittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
jollity  ensues,  and  which  lasts  the  greatest  part  of  the  night."  Pennant,  in  his 
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Thur  in  Scotland,  apeaking  incidentally  of  the  Engtish  customs  respecting 
dder,  among  others,  which,  he  sajs,  they  derived  from  the  Danes,  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  servants,  after  the  gathering  of  the 
apple  harvests,  ancientl^r  feasted  on  cakes  made  with  caraway  and  other  seeds 
in  them,  and  soaked  with  cider.  The  wassail  bowl,  drunk  on  AU*Hallow 
E'en,  Twelfth  Day  Eve,  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  other  festivals  with  the  church, 
was  compounded  of  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roasted  apples,  which  eveir  per- 
son partook  of;  each  taking  out  an  apple  with  the  8p<K>n,  and  then  drmkii^ 
ont  of  the  bowl.  Sometimes  the  roasted  apples  were  bruised  and  mited  witn 
milk,  or  white  wine,  instead  of  ale ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  apples 
were  roasted  on  a  string,  till  they  dropped  off  into  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale  be- 
neath, which  was  called  lamb's  wool.  The  reason  of  this  name,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  compounds  of  apples  and  ale,  being  given  to  the  wassail 
bowl,  b  diffbrently  explained  by  different  writers.  Brand  attributes  it  to  the 
softness  given  to  the  liquor  by  the  apples  and  the  sugar ;  but  Vallancey  says  it 
arose  from  the  lamb's  wool  being  drunk  on  the  31st  of  October,  All-Hallow 
E'en ;  "  the  first  day  of  November,  being  dedicated  to  the  an^l  presiding  over 
fruit,  seeds,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  named  La  Mas  Ubhal,  that  is,  the  day  of  the 
mple  fruit ;  and  this,  being  pronounced  lamosool,  soon  became  corrupted  by 
the  English  into  lamb's  wool.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  custom  of  putting 
roasted  apples  in  ale,  in  the  Midsummer  Night i  Dream,  When  Puck  is  de- 
scribing his  feats,  he  says,  — 

**  Sometimes  I  lurk  in  a  gouip*!  bowl. 
In  very  likenen  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  ehe  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  wittaer'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale.*' 

(See  Every  Day  Book,  and  the  Gerdleman^i  Magazine  for  1789.)  Apples 
were  blessed  by  the  priests  on  July  25. ;  and  an  especial  form  for  this  purpose 
is  preserved  in  the  manual  of  the  chiu'ch  of  Sarum.  The  custom  of  bobbing 
for  apples  on  All-Hallow  E'en,  and  on  All  Saints'  Day,  which  was  formerly 
common  all  over  England,  and  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  has 
lately  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  M'Clise  s  masterry  painting 
of  the  Sports  of  All-Hallow  E'en.  A  kind  of  hanging  beam,  which  was 
continually  turning,  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  apple 
placed  at  one  end,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  other.  The  parties  having  tneir 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  being  to  catch  the  apples  with  their  mouths,  of 
course  frequently  caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwickshire,  apples  are 
tied  to  a  string,  and  caught  at  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  lighted  candle  is 
omitted ;  and,  in  the  same  county,  children  roast  apples  on  a  string  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  the  first  that  can  snatch  an  apple,  whed  it  drops  from  the 
string,  getting  it.  In  Scotland,  apples  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
boblMd  for  with  the  mouth.  Apples  are  used  as  part  of  the  ingredients  of 
mince  pies,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  thought  to  lose 
their  power  of  "  producins;  a  happy  month  for  every  one  tasted  in  the  12 
da^rs  of  Christmas,"  if  this  fruit  were  omitted.  The  custom  of  ^ppllng, 
which  may  be  called  apple  gleaning,  is,  or  was  formerly,  practised  m  Here- 
fordshire. It  consists  in  leaving  a  few  apples,  which  are  called  the  gripples, 
on  every  tree,  after  the  general  gathering,  for  the  boys,  who  go  with  climbing- 
poles  and  baes  to  collect  them.  The  principal  poets  who  have  sung  the 
apple  are  PhiUips  and  Thomson.  The  former,  in  his  poem  entitled  Cider, 
particularly  mentions, — 

**  The  pippin,  bumish'd  o*cr  with  gold,  the  mojle 
or  sweetest  honied  taste ;  the  fur  pearmain, 
Temper'd,  like  oomeliest  nymph,  with  white  and  red.** 

And  also  his  favourite,  the  redstreak,  of  which  he  sings,  — 

"  Let  every  tree  in  every  garden  own 

The  redstreak  as  supreme,  whose  pulpous  fruit 

With  gold  irradiate,  and  vennllion  shines. 
.   Hall  Herefordian  plant !  that  dost  disdain 

An  other  fields.** 
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Thomson,  in  bis  Seasons,  speaking  of  the  apple-gathering,  says,  — 

"  The  fragrant  itoret,  the  wide  projected  heapa 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  Year. 
Innumeroiu  &er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes : 
A  various  spirit,  firesh,  deliciouR,  keen. 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores :  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cider  for  the  thirsty  tongue." 

Soil  and  Situation,  The  apple,  as  a  fruit  tree,  will  do  no  good  except  in  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation.  All  the  best  apple  orchards  of  England, 
and  more  especially  those  of  the  cider  districts,  it  has  been  observed  by 
geologists,  follow  the  track  of  red  sandstone,  which  stretches  across  the  island 
from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  observed  in  Ireland  (see 
DubUn  Soc,  Trans.),  that  the  best  orchards  there  are  on  limestone  gravel ; 
and,  in  Scotland,  that  the  few  orchards  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  country 
are  on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  On  the  Continent,  the  two  districts 
most  famous  for  apple  trees  are  Normandy  and  the  Vale  of  Stuttgard ;  and 
the  subsoil,  in  botn  countries,  is  well  known  to  be  limestone.  In  short,  every 
kind  of  fruit,  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  requires  a  soil  more  or  less  calca- 
reous. In  general,  the  observations  made  with  reference  to  the  pear  tree 
will  apply  in  the  case  of  the  apple  tree ;  but  the  latter  tree  is  more  injurious 
to  hedges,  from  its  low  spreading  head;  and  less  favourable  to  culinary 
crops  in  gardens,  and  to  pasture  in  orchards,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  the 
fruit,  being  larger,  is  more  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds. 

The  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  apple  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pear  tree.  Wild  crabs,  like  wild  pears,  are  gathered  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
and  either  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  or  passed  between  fluted  rollers,  and  the 
crushed  fruit  pressed  for  the  juice,  which  is  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of 
cider  or  perry,  and  the  seeds  are  aflerwards  separated  from  the  pomace  by 
maceration  in  water  and  siftine.  This  is  the  mode  practised  in  the  Goldwortn 
Nursery,  where  fruit  tree  stocks  are  raised  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
any  where  else  in  Britain.  Where  seedlings  are  to  be  raised  from  cultivated 
apples,  pears,  or  other  fruits,  application  is  made  to  the  manufacturers  of  cider 
or  perry,  or  to  the  confectioners ;  and  from  these  persons  seeds  of  the  different 
kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  obtained.  The  mode  of  sowing  these  has  nothing 
specific,  and  will  be  found  detailed  under  the  proper  head  (Nurserv  Culture} 
in  Part  VI.  of  this  work.  The  apple,  like  the  pear,  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn ;  but  it  does  not  form  nearly  so  desirable  a  tree  on  that  stock 
as  the  pear  does,  and,  therefore,  crab  stocks  are  always  to  be  preferred.  As 
a  fruit  tree,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  ^rown  as  a  dwarf,  the  paradise  stock 
effects  for  it  what  the  quince  does  for  the  pear,  and  the  Cerasus  Makdleb  for 
the  cherry.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835.) 

Accidents,  Diseases,  and  Insects,  The  apple  tree  is  more  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  to  diseases,  than  the  pear  tree.  It  is  subject  to  canker; 
more  especially  when  planted  deep,  or  in  soil  which  is  annually  dug  round  it 
to  some  depth,  and  cropped  with  v^tables.  In  some  soils,  also,  especially 
those  which  contain  much  oxide  of  iron,  the  tree  is  liable  to  canker  under  any 
mode  of  culture ;  and  the  remedy,  or  palliative,  in  such  soils,  is,  liming  abun- 
dantly, to  neutralise  the  oxide;  planting  on  the  surface,  and  not  digging  the 
ground,  but  only  hoeing  it,  or  keeping  it  entirely  in  pasture.  The  leaves, 
powers,  and  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects, 
against  which  there  are  few  or  no  remedies ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  branch  of 
culture  belongs  more  to  horticulture  than  to  arboriculture.  The  American 
blisht,  or  woolly  aphis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of  apple  trees ; 
and  to  destroy  it  the  most  simple  modes  appear  to  be,  to  brush  it  off  with  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  or  with  soot  and  salt,  or  alkali,  or  soap  and  water. 
It  will,  however,  be  treated  on  more  in  detail  hereafter.  In  the  spring,  the 
caterpillars  of  diflbrent  moths  and  sawflies  attack  the  leaves  and  flowers 
(see  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p.  341.);  and,  in  orchards,  it  is  sometimes  found 
worth  while  to  produce  a  dense  smoke  among  the  trees,  by  burning  moist 
straw  or  weeds  under  them ;  the  pyroligneous  add  of  the  smoke  poisoning 
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the  insects.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  liable,  in  some  soils,  and  in  moist 
situations,  to  be  infested  with  lichens  and  moss,  which  mnst  be  scraped  off; 
and  in  others  the  mistletoe  is  apt  to  take  root,  which  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

The  American  Bug,  American  Blight,  Cotton  Insect,  or  Woolly  Aphis  (A^phis 
lanigera  L,,  Eriosoma  m^li  Leach),  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of 
the  apple  tree,  particularly  in  England.  How  it  came  to  be  named  American 
blight  IS  uncertain ;  the  insect  being  found,  in  Britain,  on  crab  trees,  in  plant- 
ations; and,  consequently,  being,  in  all  probability,  indigenous.  Insects  of  the 
allied  genera  A^phis  and  Erios6ma  attack  various  shrubs,  and  have  been  found 
on  the  leaves  and  roots  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  A^phis  lanf^ra,  when 
closely  examined,  resembles  the  kind  of  aphis,  or  plant-louse,  which  infests 
the  rose,  and  other  shrubs  and  plants;  but,  unlike  the  common  plant-lice,  it  is 
clothed,  or  muffled  up  with  a  substance  resembling  cotton  wool,  in  such 
quantities,  that  no  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  fii^  would  suppose  it  con- 
tained an  insect.  In  very  hot  weather,  portions  of  this  woolly  matter  sepa- 
rate from  the  mass,  and  float  about  in  the  air ;  and  are  driven  along  by  the 
wind,  till  they  are  caught  by  the  branch  of  some  other  tree;  and  in  this 
manner  the  insect  is  propagated.  The  following  observations  by  a  writer  in 
the  Entomological  magaxine,  under  the  si^ature  of  Rusticus,  quoted  in  the 
Gardener's  Magaxine,  vol.  ix.  p.  335.,  descnbe  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
insect,  and  give,  also,  a  method  of  destroying  it :  —  **  These  blights  wander 
wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry  them ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  drive  one 
of  them  against  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  stick,  creep  into  a 
crack  in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  foimd  a  colony :  the  white  cotton 
soon  appears  in  large  bunches;  branch  after  branch  becomes  infected;  the 
tree  nows  cankery,  pines,  and  dies.  How  this  is  effected  no  one  knows, 
though  the  cause  and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  com- 
monest clown.  In  large  orchards,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  cure;  but  not  so  in 
gardens.  Directly  you  see  the  least  morsel  of  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  little  trouble,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  plasterer's 
whitewashing  brush ;  then  get  a  large  pot  of  double  size;  make  your  roan  heat 
it,  till  it  is  quite  liquid;  then  go  with  him  into  the  garden,  and  see  that  he  paints 
over  every  patch  of  white,  though  not  bigger  than  a  sixpence ;  the  next  morn- 
ing have  the  size-pot  heated  again,  and  have  another  hunt;  and  keep  on  doing 
so  every  morning  for  a  fortnight.  Your  man  will  tell  you  it 's  no  use :  teS 
him  that 's  your  business,  not  his.  Your  neighbours  will  laugh  at  you  for 
your  pains :  do  it  before  they  are  up.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be 
effectual.  Spirit  of  tar  has  been  used  with  partial  effect ;  so,  also,  has  resin. 
Whitewashing  has  been  often  tried,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size,  is  not 
entirely  useless ;  and  some  horticulturists  think  it  ornamental :  I  do  not." 

Oiher  Remedies  for  the  WooUv  Aphis,  Thb  insect,  a  writer  in  the  Gardener^ 
Magazine,  residing  in  Cornwall^  observes,  appears  to  be  spreading  continually 
into  new  districts,  even  where  no  new  trees  have  been  planted,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  The  acclivities  of  hills  it  ascends  very 
slowly ;  and  orchards  in  these  situations  are  generally  less  affected  by  the 
insect  than  such  as  are  in  plains.  The  writer  alluded  to  (JAr,  Jonathan 
Couch,  a  scientific  naturalist)  recommends  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  the  agent 
of  destruction.  Thb  is  formed,  he  says,  by  '*  mixing  slowly  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  with  7^  oz.  of  water.  In  laying  it  on,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the  clothes  of  the  operator,  in  which  it  will  make 
holes.  It  should  be  applied  all  over  the  bark  by  means  of  rags,  the  only  parts 
exempted  being  the  present  year's  shoots,  which  it  would  destrov.  It  dears 
the  tree  of  moss  and  lichens,  as  well  as  insects ;  and,  if  applied  in  showery 
weather,  will  be  washed  into  every  crevice  in  which  they  can  harbour.  The 
insects  which  are  touched  with  it  immediately  die ;  and  those  that  have  not 
been  touched  with  it  very  soon  cease  to  yield  so  large  a  secretion  of  cotton  ; 
by  which  means,  if  it  be  true  that  the  youn^  ones  are  conveyed  by  the  winds, 
wrapped  up  in  this  mantle,  their  propagation  must  be  curtailed.  Aft^sr^e  ^ 
application  of  the  acid,  when  the  weather  has  been  fair,  I  have  secp^hem^  ^^     ■      ^ 
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crerices,  still  busily  at  work ;  but,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  rainy  day,  which,  I 
suppose,  has  inundated  them  with  the  poisonous  fluid,  they  have  been  found 
all  aead.  I  have  seen  a  small  tree,  that  before  seemed  to  languish,  thrive 
remarkably  in  the  second  season  following  the  applioition  of  the  acid ;  a  proof, 
at  least,  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  fluid  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  devoid  of  the  offensive  odour  of  some  others  that  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose ;  and,  so  far  from  being  unsightly,  as  lime  is,  no  one  could 
discern  that  an  application  of  it  had  been  made."  (G,  M.,  vol.  ix.  p.  337.) 

The  following  composition  has  been  found  effectually  to  destroy  the  woolly 
aphis  on  apple  trees  in  Kent.  Take  two  quarts  of  vegetable  tar,  half  an  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt,  and  one  gill  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn.  The  sublimate  must  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  addmg  the 
spirit  of  salt  by  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  mercury ;  next  add  the  hartshorn, 
rubbing  all  together  until  completely  mixed.  Provide  an  earthen  glaxed 
pipkin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous  liquid ;  add  the  tar  by  degrees,  constantly 
stirring  it  to  prevent  its  running  over.  Then  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  and 
cover  all  the  diseased  parts  with  the  mixture ;  which  will  adhere,  and  give  way 
to  nothing  but  the  growing  wood  and  bark.  It  is  necessarv  to  use  unglased 
earthenware,  as  the  mercury  will  corrode  metal  or  wood.  Wherever  this 
mixture  is  applied,  it  will  infallibly  destroy  the  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  and 

{prevent  emimnts  from  infested  trees  from  lodging  on  the  wounded  parts,  or 
ceding  on  the  juices  of  the  young  growing  bark.  Notwithstanding  its  poison- 
ous quality,  no  person  need  be  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  domestic  animal, 
as  the  noxious  smell  and  taste  of  the  tar  prevents  every  danger.  Before 
applying  the  mixture,  scrape  off,  with  a  bluntish  instrument,  all  lichens,  and 
loose  or  rotten  bark,  from  the  stems  and  branches ;  then  pare  off  the  edges 
of  the  cankered  holes,  and  other  excrescences  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
aphir,  or  any  other  insect,  to  be  lodged;  and,  with  a  woodman's  racer,  gouge, 
and  chisel,  scoop  out  all  the  cankered  and  rotten  wood,  until  the  clean  live 
surface,  at  the  bottom  of  each  wounded  part,  is  found.  (Gard,  -Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  166.)  Tar,  diluted  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  said,  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  above  mixture;  and  will  not,  like  it,  run  the  risk  of  being 
injurious  to  vegetation. 

7^e  Sublimate  of  Tar,  applied  to  the  part  affected  with  the  woolly  aphis,  by  a 
common  painter's  brush,  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  mode  of  eradicating  the 
insect.  Train  oil,  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  stiffs-haired  brush,  has 
also  been  found  effectual.  What  the  hairs  of  the  brush  do  not  stab  to  death, 
the  oil  tends  to  kill  by  suffocation,  rendering  impervious  to  the  admission  of 
air  those  breathing^holes  in  the  sides  of  insects  by  which  their  respiration  is 
effected.  In  the  same  way,  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  found  completely 
effectual ;  and  also  strong  old  urine.  (Ml  and  soot,  well  mixed  together,  form 
another  somewhat  similar  remedy;  and  lime-water,  soot  and  salt,  strong 
tobacco-water,  soapsuds,  and  soft  soap,  have  been  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose.  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p. 49,  50.,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  337.)  Much  of  the 
success  attending  the  use  of  anv  composition,  must  necessarily  depend 
on  its  being  carefully  and  thoroughly  applied,  and  on  the  repetition  or  the 
process  wherever  the  insects  reappear.  {Ibid,)  In  some  orchards  and  nur- 
series, no  other  application  than  brushing  off  the  insect  with  common  water, 
and  n  stiff  painter's  brush,  is  made  use  of;  and,  by  persevering  in  doing  this 
all  the  summer,  whenever  the  slightest  indication  of  the  insect  appears,  the 
trees  may  be  kept  quite  clean. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  attackt  the  Roots  of  TVees,  as  well  as  their  trunks  'and 
branches ;  and  it  would  seem  more  difficult  to  destroy  them  in  the  former 
situation  than  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Baron  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p,  398.), 
having  some  currant  trees  affected  at  the  roots  with  the  woolly  aphis,  openM 
the  earth  round  the  stem,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  uppermost  roots ;  washed  the 
stem  with  strong  soapsuds,  and  filled  up  the  opening  round  it  with  the  same 
mixture,  stirring  it  with  the  broom,  so  as  to  form  a  pool  of  mud.  This 
efibctually  destroyed  the  insect  on  the  roots. 
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Wormeaten  Fruk.  Apples  often  fell  off  prematurely,  firom  being  wormeaten. 
The  cause  of  this  is  a  beautiful  little  motn,  with  wings  studded  witli  silvery 
shining  specks,  the  economy  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  a 
writer  in  the  Entomological  Magaxme.  This  insect  leaves  tne  chrysaJis  state 
about  the  middle  of  June,  about  which  time  the  apples  are  well  set.  The  moth 
now  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eye  of  the  apple,  one  only  in  each,  by  introducing 
its  long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  which  form  a  tent  above 
it,  that  effectually  shields  it  firom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  any  other 
casualty.  **  As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the 
crown  of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  afibrd  every  facility  to  the  destroyer, 
is  thinner  here  than  in  any  other  part,  and,  consequently,  more  easily  pierced. 
The  apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the  codlin,  a  large  early  sort,  which 
ripens  in  July  and  August. 

*'  The  grub,  controlled  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into  the  apple  ob- 
liquely downwards,  and,  by  thus  avoiding  the  core  and  pips,  in  no  way  hinders 
its  growth :  at  first  it  makes  but  slow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a 
thread;  but,  after  a  fortnight,  its  size  and  its  operations  have  much  increased. 
It  has  now  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple ;  and  the  position  of  the  hole  at 
the  top,  if  the  apple  continue  upright,  or  nearlv  so,  is  inconvenient  for  a  pur« 
pose  It  has  up  to  this  time  been  used  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of 
Its  little  pellets  of  excrement,  which  are  something  like  fine  sawdust,  or  coarse 
sand.  Another  communication  with  the  outer  air  is  therefore  required ;  and 
it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power  of  gravity  to  assist  in  keeping 
it  clear.  It  is  accordingly  made  directly  downwards,  towards  that  part  of 
the  apple  which  is  lowest;  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets 
upwaros  through  the  eye  ^of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission 
given  to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now  made  is  not, 
however,  sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain  by  its  means  any  know- 
ledge of  what  is  going  on  within ;  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open 
a  number  of  the  apples,  as  they  gradually  advance  towards  ripeness ;  the  hole 
is,  however,  very  eamly  seen,  from  its  always  having  adhering  to  it,  on  the 
outside,  an  accumulation  of  the  little  grains  which  have  been  thrust  through. 
Having  completed  this  work,  the  grub  returns  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple, 
where  ne  feeds  at  his  ease.  When  within  a  few  days  of  being  full  fed,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  enters  the  core,  throuch  a  round  hole  gnawed  in  the  hard 
horny  substance  which  always  separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit; 
and  the  destroyer  now  finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber,  which  codlins, 
in  particular,  always  have  in  their  centre.  From  this  time  he  eats  only  the 
the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more  common  pulp,  which  hitherto  had 
satisfied  his  unsophisticated  palate;  now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  fla- 
voured aromatic  kernels  will  suit  his  tooth;  and  on  these,  for  a  few  days,  he 
feasts  in  luxury. 

**  Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are  connected  with  its  growth,  as 
the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  life :  injure  the  heart,  an  animal  dies ;  injure 
the  pips,  an  apple  falls.  Whether  the  fall  of  his  house  gives  the  tenant  warning 
to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  but  quit  he  does,  and  that  almost  immediately.  He 
leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  bis  breathing  and  clearing-out  gallery,  the  mouth 
of  which,  before  nearly  cIos«l,  he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooch  round  hole,  which 
will  permit  him  free  passage,  without  hurting  his  fat,  soft,  round  body ;  then 
out  he  comes,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Me,  finds  himself  in  the  open  air. 
He  now  wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree :  up  this 
he  climbs,  and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark.  I  snould 
remark  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  his  wandering  to 
this  place  of  security,  usually  take  place  in  the  night-time.  In  this  situation 
he  remains  without  stirring  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  after  the 
uncommon  fatigue  of  a  two  yards'  march ;  he  then  gnaws  away  the  bark  a 
little,  in  order  to  get  further  in  out  of  the  way  of  observation ;  and,  having 
made  a  smooth  cnamber,  big  enough-  for  his  wants,  he  spins  a  beautiful 
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little  milk-white  silken  case^  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  a  chry- 
salis, and  in  this  state  remains  throughout  the  winter,  and  until  the  following 
June,  unless  some  unlucky  black-headed  tit,  running  up  the  trunk,  peeping  into 
every  cranny,  and  whistling  out  his  merry  see-saw,  happens  to  spy  him ;  in 
which  case,  he  is  plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  his  last 
moments  are  spent  in  the  bird's  crop.  But,  supposing  no  such  ill-fortune 
betide  him,  by  the  middle  of  June  he  is  again  on  the  wing,  and  hovering  round 
the  younc  apples  on  a  midsummer  evening,  as  before.  By  burning  weeds  in 
your  garden,  at  this  time  of  year,  you  will  effectually  drive  away  this  little 
moth.  If  you  have  trees  the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoking  (mind, 
not  a  blazing)  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenience  if  your 
garden  be  near  your  house ;  but  the  apples  will  repayj'ou  for  that." 

The  KtUe  grey  Moth  (Yponomeikta  pad^lla  Lat,^  Tinea  pad^lla  i.)  makes 
great  havock  on  hedges  of  the  common  hawthorn,  on  apple  trees,  and  on  many 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Speaking  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Main  observes, ''  Wher- 
ever the  caterpillars  seat  themselves,  they  appear  to  be  congregated  in  vast 
numbers :  every  spray  is  covered.  The  leaves  vanish  before  them ;  so  that  by 
midsummer,  not  only  single  trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedges,  from 
end  to  end,  are  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease  when  they 
change  into  the  pupa  state ;  leaving  the  trees  covered  with  the  webs  (or,  rather, 
silky  threads)  by  which  the  caterpillars  had  transported  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  and  every  leaf  shriveled,  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  These  effects  are 
familiarly  known  to  many ;  but  not  so,  or  less  so,  have  hitherto  been  the 
following  points  in  the  insect's  economy :  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs;  the  time  at  which  the  caterpillars  are  hatched 
from  the  eggs ;  and  their  course  of  feeding,  from  the  time  of  being  hatched, 
to  the  time  at  which  the  effects  of  their  ravages  command  our  observation 
of  them.  These  points  have  been  elucidated  by  the  investigations  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis,  and  by  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lewis.  From  a 
communication  on  this  subject  by  the  latter  gentleman,  published  in  the 
TVamactions  of  the  ErUomological  Sodety  of  London^  we  quote  the  following 
particulars : — '  The  mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  preceding  year, 
generally  on  the  small  twigs,  and  chiefly  on  their  under  surface,  in  a  circular 
patch  about  1^  line  in  diameter,  which  she  covers  over  with  a  strong  gluten, 
at  first  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  which  is  afterwards,  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  rain,  changed  to  a  dark  brown,  very  closely  resembling  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  then  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished  firom  it.  The 
eggs  hatch  early  in  the  autumn  (the  exact  time  I  did  not  ascertain :  I  found 
them  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  October),  and  the  larvae  remain  in  confine- 
ment during  the  whole  winter,  under  the  covering  which  is  formed  by  the 
gluten  and  egg-shells.  If  we  now  raise  up  one  of  these  excrescences,  we 
shall  find  it  hollow  inside,  and  containing  two  dozen  or  more  larvae,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  the  head  and  a  corneous  plate  on  the  first  segment  black, 
and  about  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  line  long.  In  these  receptacles  they  in- 
crease somewhat  in  size :  the  bark  of  the  tree  beneath  is  moist  and  green ; 
but  whether,  or  how,  they  derive  nourishment  from  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say.  About  the  time  that  the  trees  are  coming  into  leaf,  they  make  their 
escape ;  but  they  do  not  now  commence  spinning  webs ;  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection  from  the  cold 
and  rain,  which  their  tender  frames  are  not  yet  fitted  to  endure ;  to  effect 
which  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  eating  the  parenchyma  [cellular  tissue]  only, 
and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched. 

"  *  Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  ancl  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  they  make  their  way 
out;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  only  observed  the  brown- 
ness  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  mining,  but  which  is  by  him  attributed 
to  the  withering  blast  of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astounded  wnen  he  perceives 
myriads  of  caterpillars  swarming  on  the  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming 
rapidity  in  their  devastating  course.     The  fact  of  their  mining  sufficiently 
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explains  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appearance:  it  shows  how  one  day  not  a 
smgie  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the  trees,  and  the  next  they  may  be 
swarming  with  larvae  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  recently  hatched.  Besides,  their  latter  habit  of  feeding  on  the  leaves 
externally  is  so  little  like  their  former  one  of  feeding  on  them  internally,  that 
any  one  who  had  not  satisfied  himself,  by  examination,  that  both  habits  are 
proper  to  the  same  caterpillars,  would  scarcely  suppose  this  to  be  the  case. 
W  hile  the  caterpillars  are  within  the  leaves,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
though  they  become  darker  at  each  change  of  skin.  It  is  in  this  state  that  I 
would  recommend  their  destruction,  by  gathering  and  burning  every  leaf 
which  by  its  outward  appearance  betrays  uie  internal  ravages.  Their  nests 
are  so  mfficult  to  discover,  that  searching  for  them  seems  entirely  out  of  the 
question ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that,  could  any  wash  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  small  twigs,  whatever  might  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  penetrate 
the  glutinous  covering  would  at  the  same  time  injure  the  tree. 

*' '  Having  satiated  themselves  with  the  growing  hopes  of  the  gardener,  who 
endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  their  destructive  career,  they  prepare  for  the 
pupa  state  by  spinning  white  cocoons  of  an  ellipsoidal  form.  In  a  short 
time  they  emerge  from  their  pupa,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  evening,  but  more 
particularlv  in  the  early  morning,  flying  by  hundreds  round  those  devoted 
trees  which  are,  in  the  following  year,  to  be  the  scene  of  similar  ravages, 
unless  circumstances  for  which  we  cannot  account  should  prevent  their  mul- 
tiplication." 

The  LarvcB  of  various  Moths  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  some  even  penetrate 
into  the  young  shoots,  of  apple  trees.  One  caterpillar,  of^en  found  rolled  up 
in  an  apple  tree  leaf,  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  a  black  head ;  and 
another  is  green,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  over  its  body.  The  eggs  of 
some  of  these  moths  are  deposited  in  the  preceding  autumn,  upon  the 
branches,  where  they  are  fixed  so  firmly  and  are  so  little  susceptible  of  injury 
from  variation  in  temperature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  any  application 
that  would  prevent  caterpillars  being  hatched  from  them  in  the  following 
spring. 

There  is  also  a  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  buds,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
eats  its  way  through  the  bud  into  the  sofl  wood,  in  the  case  of  flower  buds; 
and  into  the  herbaceous  shoot  of  the  current  year,  in  the  case  of  leaf  buds ; 
occasioning  the  shoots  and  spurs  soon  afterwards  to  die.  We  are  not  aware 
thatthe  economy  of  this  insect  has  been  studied  and  recorded,  though  it 
appeare  to  belong  to  the  family  of  MgkTve,  These,  according  to  Newman, 
**  are  produced  from  almost  colourless  maggots,  which  have  the  penultimate 
segment  diminished,  and  without  any  horn ;  which  have  six  corneous  and 
pointed,  and  ten  wart-like,  and  ahnost  useless,  feet ;  which  feed  in  the  interior 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  throughout  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  then,  spinning 
a  cocoon  among  their  food,  change  into  remarkably  rough  and  vivacious 
pupae,  which  in  ten  or  twelve  days  produce  perfect  insects."  (Entom,  Mag,^ 
vol.  i.  p*  71.)     See  Encyc.  o/Gard,,  edit.  1835.  art,  Apple. 

The  common  Cockchafer  (Jlfeloldntha  vulgaris  Fab,),  in  its  perfect  state, 
attacks  the  leaves  of  all  trees ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found  chiefly  devour- 
ing those  of  the  oak,  (in  treating  of  which  tree  the  insect  will  be  fieured  and 
described),  yet  it  is  also  very  injurious  to  those  of  the  apple.  Smoking  them 
off,  or  shaking  the  branches  of  the  tree  till  they  drop  to  the  ground,  and  then 
picking  them  up  and  destroying  them,  are  the  only  means  of  alleviating  the 
injuries  done  by  insects  already  in  their  winged  state;  and  they  have  the 
further  advantage,  with  reference  to  the  future,  that  they  prevent  the  insects 
from  laying  their  eggs.  (See  the  article  Quercus.) 

AnSvioIa  (Scarabis^us)  horticola,  a  beetle  called,  in  Norfolk,  the  chovy,  is 
there  deemed  verv  injurious  to  apple  trees,  and  to  other  trees  and  plants,  as 
it  feeds  both  on  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  JScidium  cancelldtum  (the  fungus  mentioned  as  Rowing  on  the  leares 
of  the  pear  tree,  and  producing  what  is  called  mildew)  is  also  not  unfrequent 
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on  the  leayes  of  the  apple  tree;  and  there  are  other  fungi  which  attack  these 

leaves,  for  the  names  and  figures  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  JEncy* 

clopadia  of  PianU* 

SiatistlcM.  la  the  environi  of  London,  the  largctt  apple  troei  which  we  havefeen,  in  the  oldeit 
market-gBTdeni.  do  not  exceed  30  ft.  in  height.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  tome  are  as  high 
as  40  ft.  In  Worcestershire,  and  in  Devonshire,  the  oldest  apple  trees  are  more  frequently  under 
30  tL  than  exceeding  It  In  Scotland,  a  tree  25  ft.  high  is  considered  of  a  large  sise.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, the  apple  tree  is,  In  general,  a  small  tree  In  North  America,  it  appears  to  attain  a  much 
larger  sixe,  and  to  be  more  productWe.  than  in  Europe.  A  pearmain,  in  New  England,  noticed  in  the 
Gemi.  Mag,,  toL  'xxxiii.  p.  377.,  had  a  trunk  Sft.  4|  in.  in  diameter,  at  1ft.  fh>m  the  ground; 
and  a  mammoth  apple  tree,  of  which  an  account  has  lately  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia, 
is  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  U  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  55ft.  In  1835,  this 
tree  produced  180  bushels  of  flruft  fit  to  send  to  market :  besides  4  or  5  bushels  left  under  the  trc« 
as  damaged,  and  several  bushels  which  it  was  calculated  had  been  gathered  by  passers  by  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn :  so  that  the  total  produce  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Mease  as  200  bushels.  The 
treesUnds  at  Romney.  in  Virginia,  where  it  grew  spontaneouslv  ftom  seed:  and,  though  estimated 
to  be  40  years  old,  it  still  continues  to  increase  in  munitude.  The  fruit  is  of  a  very  large  sls&  The 
produce  of  this  tree  fur  exceeds  one  mentioned  by  %)ecchly,  as  standing  In  an  orchard  at  Burton, 
toyoe,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which,  in  179S,  produced  upwards  of  100  pecks  of  apples,  which  is  the 
largest  produce  Uiat  we  have  heard  of  in  England. 

Commeraal  Statistics.  The  price  of  crab  stocks,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
is  from  20s,  to  30s,  per  thousand ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  20  to  30  francs ;  and  at 
New  York,  from  4  to  5  dollars.  Grafted  apple  trees,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  0^.  to  1«.  6d,  each  for  dwarfs,  and  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s,  6d.  for  stand- 
ards ;  and  the  price  at  BoUwyller  and  New  York  is  according  to  the  same 
ratio. 

¥  18.  P.  coRONA^RiA  L.    The  garland^u^n^  Apple  Tree. 

IdentificatUm.    Ua  Sp.,  687. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  635. ;  Don's  Mill,  9.  p.  647. 
SvHon^mes.    MhXvu  coroniria  Milt. ;  Crab  Apple,  the  sweet-scented  Crab,  Amer. 
jfsigravntfjL    N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  pL  44.  f.  1. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 2009.  i  Michz.  Artk,  8.  1 65. ;  and  the  plat* 
in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char ,y^c.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  subangulate,  ser- 
rated, smooth.  Peduncles  in  corymbs,  glabrous.  Flowers  odorous,  white, 
becoming  purple  before  they  drop  off.  The  fruit  is  flatly  orbiculate,  of  a 
deep  green  when  it  &lls  from  the  tree,  and  becoming  yellow  after  lying 
some  time  on  the  ground.  (Dec^  Prod.,  adapted.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  and  more  especially  abundant  in 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  generally  forms  a  tree 
from  15ft.  to  18ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter;  but 
Michaux  has  found  it  25  ft.  hi^.  It  appears  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether 
this  tree  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  wild  apple  of  the  Old  World ;  though 
it  differs  from  it  in  both  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  having  the  scent  of  violets^ 
the  former  perfuming  the  air  at  the  blossoming  season.  According  to 
Michaux,  some  of  the  American  farmers  make  cider  of  the  fruit ;  and  it  is 
also  preserved,  and  made  into  various  sweetmeats.  The  fruit  lies  under 
the  trees  all  winter,  and  seldom  b^ins  to  rot  till  the  spring.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  have  a  bitter  and  sDghtly  aromatic  taste;  whence  Michaux 
thinks  that,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  the^  would  make  an  agreeable  tea. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  England  in  1724,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
in  collections.  In  some  places,  as  at  White  Knights,  and  at  Pepper  Har- 
row near  Godalming,  it  has  become  naturalised  in  the  woods ;  and  plants 
of  all  ages  are  found  wild,  which  have  nprung  up  from  seeds  disseminated  by 
birds,  and  which  preserve  the  distinctive  features  of  the  species,  or  race. 
The  largest  trees  at  Pepper  Harrow  are  nearly  30  ft.  in  height ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  attained  this  size  only  in  consequence  of  having  been  drawn 
up  by  other  trees.  In  British  gardens,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  retained 
much  longer  on  the  tree  than  is  the  case  with  the  European  crab ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  very  mild  seasons,  and  sheltered  situations,  it  might  be  almost 
considered  subevergreen.  The  deep  green  and  flat  round  form  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  lobed  and  veined  character  of  the  leaves,  render  this  sort  of  3falus 
easily  distinguished  from  every  other;  and  this  distinctiveness  of  character, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  together  with  the  lateness  of  their  ap- 
pearance (which  b  in  the  end  of  May^,  render  it  a  most  desirable  tree,  m 
every  shrubbery,  however  small. 
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f  19.  P.  (c.)  ANOUSTiFoYiA  Ait.    Tfae  narrow-leayed  Apple  Tree. 

idenm^ion.    Ait  Hort  Kftw..  S.  pi  976. ;  Punk  PL  Amer.  Sept.,  L  84  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  pi  6aSu ; 

^jumgmet.    P.  coronkria  Wang.  Amer.,  61. 1 21.  f.  47.,  upon  the  authoritjr  of  Wnidenov,  and  Wsta. 

in  Datd.  BriL  ;  lAlua  tempcrvlrens Detf,  Jrb.,^  p.  HI. ;  F.  pbmiU HorL 
Engnwng*^    Wang.  Amer.,  61.  t.  21.  C  47. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6L  t.  4&  11  1. ;  WaU  Dend.,  1 15S. ;  BoC. 

Ricg.,  1 1907. ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Ckar,,  Sfc.  Leaves  glossy,  lanceolate-oblong,  dentately  serrated,  tapered 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  cor3rmb8.  A  native  of  the  woods  of 
Carolina.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  late,  as 
in  the  preceding  sort,  are  sweet-scented ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  very  pale  blush 
colour.  This  sort  differs  from  the  preceding  one,  in  having  the  leaves 
narrower,  and  the  fruit  much  smaller ;  also  in  being  subevergreen,  and  in 
having  lead-coloured  speckled  branches.  Notwithstanding  all  these  points 
of  difference,  however,  it  bears  such  a  general  resemblance  to  P.  coronaria^ 
that  we  cannot  doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
low  woods  of  Carolina ;  and  it  was  mtroduced  in  1750,  by  Christopher  Grey. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  1 5  ft.  or  SO  ft.;  and,  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  persistent  leaves,  it  deserves  a  nlace  in  every  collection.  The  truit  is 
green  when  ripe,  and  intensely  acid,  like  that  of  P.  coronaria ;  but  it  is 
much,  narrower  and  smaller. 

It  20.  P,  SPBCTA^BILU  Ait.    The  showy^ioering  wild  Apple  Tree,  or 
Ckmete  Crab  Tree. 

j4knHlleation.    Alt  Hort  Keir.,2i  piHS.;  Cuit  Bot  Mae.,  1 907.}  Dee.  Plod.,  9L  pu  €8&;  Don't 

MiU.,  9.  p.  616. 
8ynoH^me».    MiAw  spect4bilis  Dc^f.  Arb.,  2.  pi  141.;  N.  Du  Bam.,  &  pt  141. ;  ithSm  lindiwis  Dmm. 

Camr*.,  ed.  &  5.  pi  429. 
Bngramngt.    Bot  Uag.,  t  267.  i  M.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t4S.  f.  fiL ;  andthepUteof  thtaipeeiflf  In  VoL  XL 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  in  sessile 
umbels,  many  in  an  umbel ;  large,  and  very  elegant ;  at  first  of  an  intense 
rose-colour,  but  afterwards  of  a  pale  one.  Tube  of  calyx  smooth.  *  Petals 
ovate,  clawed.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base.  {D€c,  Prod.,  IL  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  China;  cultivated  in  1780,  by  Dr.  Fothergill;  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  and  flowering  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
Mav.  This  is  by  far  the  most  showy  of  all  the  different  species  of  P^rus, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  other  sections.  The  flowers  are  semidouble,  and 
of  a  pale  rose-colour ;  but  before  they  are  expanded,  the  flower  buds,  which 
are  uurge,  appear  of  a  deep  red.  In  this  state  the  tree  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  particularly  as  the  flowers  appear  earlv  in  the  spring,  when  few 
other  trees  are  in  blossom.  The  stamens  and  pistils  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  other  species ;  the  former  sometimes  exceeding  40, 
and  the  latter  20.  The  fruit  is  small,  irregularly  round,  angular,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry:  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  but  is  without 
flavour,  and  is  only  fit  to  eat  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay;  at  which 
period  it  takes  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  medlar.  No  garden,  whether 
large  or  small,  ought  to  be  without  this  tree. 

StaiitUet.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Spring  Grore,  a  tree,  believed  to  be  upwards  of  50  reare 
old,  was,  in  18S4, 35  ft.  high ;  at  Kenwood,  SB  years  planted,  it  Is  S4 ft  Ugh,  the  diameter  of  th« 
trunk  1  (t  7  in.,  and  of  the  bead  S8  ft. ;  at  Fulbam  Palace,  12  vean  old,  and  SO  ft.  high ;  In  Uamp. 
shire,  at  Eastwood,  20  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high ;  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  30  years 
planted,  and  50  ft.  high;  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall.  17  ft.  high:  in  Oxfordshire,  in  tW  Oxford 
BoUnic  Garden,  30  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head- 
SO  ft. ;  in  Shropshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  40  years  nlanted.  and  t5  ft.  high  ;  in  SUflhrdshire,  atBlythe- 
field,  23  years  planted,  and  88ft.  high;  in  Suflblk,  at  Great  LIvennere,  36  years  piaoted,  and  28ft, 
high ;  in  Worce»tershire.  at  Croome,  25  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  rertbshire, 
in  the  Perth  Nunery,  SK)  years  pUntedf  and  17  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Garden,  2"  .     ^   .         .       -.    .-    ..      -- «i  .^r  ^_j  — ^  «^ «  le  ■.     ,_  .l_ 

Cullenswo 
high; 
Jardtn  <! 

App.  L  Additional  Species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  Mains 

p.  quMque/U^ra  Hamilt  iDon*$  MOL,  2.  p.  647.)  has  elliptic  acute  leaves,  and  Is  indigenous  ia 
Chithong.  Ilie  fiowers  are  supposed  to  be  white.  All  that  ia  known  In  Europe  of  this  spedet  hat 
beea  dexlved  fkom  dried  ■peeimena  in  the  UniuMia  Society*!  herbariiua. 
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P.  Siev^rM  Led.  Fl.  Ait,  2.  p.  5289..  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  6i7. ;  P.  nav.  wp.  Sieger*  in  PalL  Nord. 
BeUr.,  7.  iv  892.,  is  a  biuh,  with  many  atema  rising  (torn  the  same  root;  with  ovate  leavoa  rather 
toroentose,  and  umbellate  flowen,  auooeeded  by  very  acid  ftnit  It  i<  a  natire  of  Siberia;  nid  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  it  has  never  been  introduced  into  England. 

§  iii.  AWa  Dec. 

Sect.  Cfiar,,  ^c.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  mostly  2 — 3.  Pome  globose. 
Flowers  in  racemose  corymbs ;  the  peduncles  branched.  Leaves  simple, 
not  glanded,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  Deciduous 
trees,  natives  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia ;  chieflv  found  on 
dry,  calcareous,  or  clayey  soils,  and  varying  much  in  a  state  of  culture.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 

S  21.  P.  A^RiA  Ehrh.    The  White  Beam  Tree. 

Jdentifleatiom.    Ehrh.  Beitr..  4^  p.  90. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  63a  ;  Don*s  Mill.,  8.  pi  647. 

Stfttonprnet.     Cratae'gus  il  rla  var.  m  Lin.  Sp.,  681. ;  Jtf^apilus  A'r'M  Scop. ;  S6ittts  jtriA  Cremtn 

Auttr.,  1.  L  8.  r.  8. ;  Bauh.  HisL,  1.  ^  65. ;  J'rU  Theophristtf  L*ObeL  :  white  wild  t'ear,  white  Ltnt 
.    Tree,  red  Chess.  Apple,  Sea  Ouler,  Cumberland  Hawthorn  Gerard j  Alitier  AUouchier,  Alisier  blanc, 

Fr, ;  Mehlbeerbaum,  or  Mehlbaum,  Ger.  j  Aria,  or  Sorba  pilosa,  Ital ;  Mostaoo^  Span, ;  Axelbeer. 

Dan.  I  Oxilbear,  Swed. 
Derivation.    ifVia,  the  name  given  to  this  tree  by  Theophrastus,  Is  probably  ftom  the  name  of  that 

country  In  Asia.    The  White  Beam  Tree  is  a  pleonasm,  beam  being  the  Saxon  word  for  tree  The 

word   ADouchier  is  ftom  alloucAionf  the  cog  of  a  wheel,  the  wood  of  the  tree  being  much 

used  for  that  purpose  in  France.     Mehlbaum  is  literally  the  meal  tree,  ftom  the  mealy  appearance 

of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
JSngravings.    CranU  Austr.,  1.  1 8.  C  8. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  ISfiS. ;  FL  Daa,  t  aos. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  tomentose  beneath,  with  ap- 
pressed  white  tomentum.     Corymbs  flat.  (Dec.  Prod.,u.  p. 636.) 

Varieties, 

S  P.  A.  I  obtusifoUa  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  636.,  and  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  302.;    P.  A. 
ov^lis  Hort. — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  obtuse. 
P.  A.  2  acutifoiia  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  c;  Crataegus  longiBlia  N.Duffam., 
4.  t.  34-. ;  ?  P^rus  alpina  Wilid.  Enum.,  527. ;  which  has  ovate-oblong 
acute  leaves. 

5f  P.  A.  3  unduldta  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234.,  and  our  plate  in  Vol. 
II.,  has  the  leaves  flat,  oval-lanceolate,  broad,  undulated,  unequally 
and  deeply  serrated,  acuminated,  and  cobwebbed  above. 

3f  P.  A.  4  angtutijolia  Lindl.,  1.  c,  has  the  leaves  oval,  obtuse,  concave, 
somewhat  sunply  serrated,  woolly  above. 

I  P.  A.  5  ru^ota  Lindl.,  1.  c.  —  Leaves  large,  ovate-elliptic,  doubly  ser- 
rated, shining  above  and  wrinkled,  white  beneath. 

5  P.  A.ecretica  Lindl., I.e.;  P. i4.  rotundifolia  Hort.;  P.gne'ctLffort. 
—  Leaves  flat,  orbicularly  elliptic,  crenately  serrated,  retuse,  cune- 
ated  at  the  base;  smooth  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Branches 
cobwebbed. 

S  P.  A.  7  bulldta  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234. ;  P.  A.  acuminata 
Hort.;  has  the  leaves  concave,  elliptic,  acuminated, blistered;  closely 
serrated  at  the  apex,  but  entire  at  the  base. 

Description^  S^c.  This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  30  h.  or  40  fl.  in  favour- 
able situations,  with  a  straight,  erect,  smooth  trunk,  and  numerous  branches, 
which  for  the  most  part  tend  upwards,  and  form  a  round  or  oval  head.  The 
young  shoots  have  a  brown  bark,  covered  with  a  mealy  down ;  the  leaves  are 
between  2  in.  and  Sin.  long,  l\ in.  broad  in  the  middle,  light  green  above,  and 
very  white  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  large  corymbs, 
2  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruit,  which  makes 
a  very  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  autumn,  but  of  which  the  tree  seldom 
bears  two  good  crops  in  succession.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  tree  is 
'  young,  and  in  a  good  soil,  is  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  a  year :  after  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  15ft.  or  20ft.  it  grows  much  slower;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  grows  very  slowly;  but  is  a  tree  of  great 
duration.  The  roots  descend  very  deep,  and  spread  very  wide;  and  the  head 
of  the  tree  is  less  affected  by  prevailing  winds  than  almost  any  other.  In  the 
most  exposed  situations,  on  the  Highland  mountains,  this  tree  is  seldom  i 
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above  10  ft*  or  15  ft.  high ;  but  it  is  always  stiff  and  erect.  It  is  later  in  coming 
into  leaf  than  any  other  indigenous  tree,  except  the  ash.  It  bears  lopping, 
and  permits  the  ^rass  to  grow  under  it. 

Gecgimhy,  Hutory^  4^.  The  white  beam  tree  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  also  of  Siberia  and 
Western  Asia.  Some  species  of  the  §  Atia  are  found  in  Nepal,  which  are 
probably  only  varieties  ot  the  European  kinds;  but  none  have  been  yet  di»- 
oovered  in  North  America.  In  Britain,  the  geologic  sites  in  which  it  is  found 
wild  are  almost  always  chalky  soils,  or  limestone  rocks ;  but  sometimes,  also,  cal- 
careous claims.  Withering  says  that  it  loves  dry  hills,  and  open  exposures,  and 
flourishes  either  on  gravd  or  clav.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude,  according  to  soil  and  situation.  It  has  been 
known  to  wnters  on  plants  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  bearing  a  distinct  name  in  all  the  European  languages  shows 
that  it  has  been  long  fiuniliar  to  country  people. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  close  ^rtauy  yellowish 
white,  and  suscqjtible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  green  state,  it  has  a  strong 
smell,  which  it  retains,  in  a  slight  degree,  even  aft^  it  is  dried.  It  weighs,  in 
that  state,  S5  lb.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  may  be  stained  of  any  colour,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  snudler  manu&ctures,  such  as  making  handles  to  knives  and 
forks,  wooden  spoons,  &c, ;  and  for  musical  instruments,,  and  various  turnery 
articles.  Combs,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  of  it  equally  durable  with  those 
made  from  the  box.  It  is  also  used  for  axletrees,  naves,  and  felloes  of  wheels, 
caipenters*  tools,  and  walking-sticks ;  and  it  afibrds  an  excellent  charcoal  for 
making  gunpowder.  But  the  great  use  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  throughout 
Europe,  is  for  cogs  to  the  wheels  of  machinery.  It  is  universally  employed 
for  tnis  purpose  on  the  Continent;  and  was  so  in  Britain  tfll  cast  iron 
became  generally  substituted  for  it  in  the  wheeb  of  machinery.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  both  by  goats  and  sheep.  The  fruit  is  acid  and  astringent ;  but  it 
is  not  disagreeable  to  eat,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.  Dried, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  sort  of  bread,  which  has 
been  eaten,  both  in  France  and  Sweden,  in  years  of  great  scarcity.  Fer- 
mented, the  fruit  affords  a  beer ;  or,  by  distillation,  a  powerful  spirit :  it  is 
greedily  eaten  by  small  birds ;  on  which  account  the  trees  are  ordered  to  be 
preserved  in  the  French  forests,  that  the  number  of  birds  may  be  increased, 
m  order  to  keep  down  the  insects.  The  fruit  is  also  the  food  of  squirrels; 
and,  when  it  drops,  of  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  the  bedsehog,  &c. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  white  beam  has  some  valuable  properties.  It  is 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  of  a  definite  shape;  and  thus,  bearing  a  character  of 
art,  it  is  adapted  for  particular  situations  near  works  of  art,  where  the  violent 
contrast  exhibited  by  trees  of  picturesque  forms  would  be  inharmonious.  In 
summer,  when  clothed  with  leaves,  it  forms  a  compact  green  mass,  till  it  is 
ruffled  by  the  wind,  when  it  suddenly  assumes  a  mealy  whiteness.  In  the 
winter  season,  the  tree  is  attractive  from  it  smooth  branches,  and  its  laj^ 
green  buds;  which,  frt>m  their  size  and  colour,  seem  already  prepared  tor 
sprine,  and  remind  us  of  the  approach  of  that  delightful  season.  When  the 
tree  is  covered  with  its  fruit,  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  enumerated,  P.  A,  cretica  is  by  far  the  most  distinct :  but  all  of 
them  are  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Soil  and  ^iuaHon,  A  calcareous  and  dry  soil  is  essential ;  and  the  tree  will 
not  attain  a  timber  size  unless  it  is  placed  in  an  airy  situation.  The  largest 
trees  in  Britain  are  at  Blair,  in  Perthshire,  where  they  stand  in  the  margins  of 
open  woods,  or  in  hedgerows.  The  situation  may  be  exposed  to  the  highest 
and  coldest  winds  that  prevail  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  tree  will  never  mil  to 
grow  erect,  and  produce  a  rc^lar  head ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  tree  is  better 
adapted  for  sheltering  houses  and  gardens  in  very  exposed  situations. 

Propagation  and  CuUure,  The  species  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
varieties  be  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  species  of  the  pear,  of  the  Cretae^gus,  and 
even  of  the  quince  and  medlar ;  which  trees,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
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may  be  reciprocally  grafted  on  the  white  beam  tree.  When  plants  are  to  be 
raised  from  seed,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  fnut  is  ripe;  other* 
wise,  if  kept  till  spring,  and  then  sown,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring 
following.  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  sow  them  immediately  that  they  are 
gathered,  they  may  be  mixed  with  soil,  and  treated  like  havrs  (see  Pyrus  aucu- 
paria) ;  and,  if  sown  in  the  March  following,  they  will  come  up  the  same 
season.  The  varieties  may  be  propapited  by  cuttings,  or  by  layering ;  but 
they  root,  by  both  modes,  with  great  difficulty.  Layers  require  to  be  made  of 
the  young  wood,  and  to  remain  attached  to  the  stool  for  two  years. 

statistics.  In  the  enyirons  of  London,  the  largest  tree  \»  at  $l3'on,  and  is  40  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
SfL  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  42  ft  ;  one  at  Kew  is  86  ft.  high  ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  one,  30  years  planted,  is  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  IGui., 
and  of  the  head  17  ft. ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Hackness,  25  years  ulanted,  and  28  ft.  high.  In  SooUand, 
in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Hopetoun  House,  18  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high  :  in  Perthshire^ 
in  the  Perth  Nursery,  40  years  planted,  and  32  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  in.,  and  of  the 
head  22  ft.  In  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  at  the  Glasnerin  BoUnic  Garden.  35  years  planted,  and  SO  ft. 
high,  the  trunk  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  head  19  ft.  In  Swedes,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund, 
it  is  46  a  high. 

5  22.  P.  (A,)  interme'dia  Ehrh,    The  intermediate  WTiite  Beam  Tree. 

Identificatkm.    Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  a  20. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  6S&  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  647. 
Synonifmes.     CratcVus  il^ria  $  Lin.  Sp.,  681. ;  C.  sc&ndica  Waklenb.  Ft.    Ups.,  165. ;  C.  su^cica 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  W. ;  Alisier  de  Fontaiuebleau,  Fr. ;  Schwedischer  Mehlbaum,  Grr. 

Spec,  C/iar.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  incisely  lobed,  tomentose  beneath,  with  white 
appressed  tomentum.    Corymbs  flat.   Fruit  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.) 

VarieHet,  De  Candolle  has  described  the  two  following  forms  of  this 
species :  — 

'i  P.  (A.)  I.   1    laiifolia;  Cratae^gus  latifdlia  Poir,  Diet.,  4.  p.  444.,    Du 
Ham.  Arb.,  I.  t.  80.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  35.;  56rbus  latifdlia  Pert.; 
Crats^giis  dentata  Thiol.  Fl.  Par. — Leaves  broadly  ovate.     A  native 
of  the  wood  of  Fontainebleau. 
*  P.  (A.)  i.  2    angiuHfolia;  P.   edulis 
Willd.Enum.,p. 527.,  WaU.Dend. 
Brit.y  t.  52.,  and  our  fig.  640. 
Leaves  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base. 
Descripthn,  ^c.     These  trees  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  P.  A'Tibl,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  they  are  only 
varieties  and  subvarieties  of  that  species. 
They  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Sweden ;  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  P.  A'na 
varies  in  having  the  leaves  more  or  less 
cut  at  the  margm.    They  are  all  well  de- 
serving of  culture. 

5  23.  P.  (A.)  VESTi^A  WaU.     The  clothed  White  Beam  Tree. 

Identification.    Wall  Cat,  679. :  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

'i:^^:   T?e7lan?'vofl^r^' '  *'*"*  '"^'"^  "^  ^^*  ^''  '"^ 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves,  cymes,  and  young  branches,  clothed  with  white 
tomentum.  Leaves  elliptic,  or  obovate-elliptic,  acuminated,  serrated  towards 
the  apex.  Corymbs  branched  and  terminal.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  greenish 
brown.  Habit  of  P.  AV\^.  {DorCt  MiU.,  ii.  p.  647.)  A  tree  from  20  ft. 
to  30  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  introduced  in  1820.  This 
tree  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  long  broad  leaves,  and 
their  woolly  whiteness ;  and  also  for  being  one  of  the  very  latest  trees, 
whether  foreign  or  indigenous,  in  coming  into  leaf;  being  later  than  either 
the  mulberrj'  or  ash.     The  leaves  are  conspicuous,  on  thar  first  expansion. 
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for  their  whiteaess,  particularly  underneath ;  and  in  autumn,  before  they 
drop  off,  for  their  fine  yellow  colour.  Judging  from  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  P,  crenata  D.  Don  (No.  10.  in  p. 890.); 
but,  as  the  fruit  (which  we  have  never  seen)  of  P.  crenkta  ought,  from  the 
section  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  be  pear-shaped,  and  as  the  fruit  of  P.  ne- 
palensis,  which  is  produced  in  abundance  on  a  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is 
round,  they  may  be  distinct.  So  striking  a  tree,  and  one  of  such  free 
growth,  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  anv  collection.  The  two  finest  speci- 
mens we  know  of  this  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

App.  i.     Additional  Species  ofF^rus^  belonging  to  the  Section 

A  ria, 

p.  kamamUnaiM  Wall  Cat,  Na  678.,  Don*f  Mill,  S.  p.  647.,  It  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  fiOft 
or  30  ft.,  a  native  of  Kamaon  and  ^nnore,  with  oblong  pinnatifidly.lobed,  and  serrated  leaTca,  clothed 
with  white  down  beneath.    The  fhiit  is  pear^haped,  red,  and  about  the  fixe  of  a  common  medlar. 

P.  iandta  D.  Don  {.Prod.  Ft.  Nepal,  p.  S37. ;  Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p  631 ;  and  6.  DomU  Mill,  Up.  flSS.)  haa 
broadlj  dlipcic,  doubly  serrated  leaves,  woolly  beneath  j  and  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  P.  vesUta. 

§  iv,   Tormindria  Dec. 

Sect.  Chat,y  ^c.  Petals  spreading,  flat,  having  short  claws.  Styles  2 — 5, 
connected,  glabrous.  Pome  scarcely  at  all  juicy,  top-shaped  at  the  base 
truncate  at  the  tip ;  the  sepals  deaduous.  Leaves  angled  with  lobes ;  in 
the  adult  state  plabrous.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  The  p^uncles  branched. 
(Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees  of  the  same  general  character,  in  regard 
to  habit  and  constitution,  as  P,  A^nsL 

1  24.  P.  TORMiNA^Lis  Ekrk.    The  griping^^rusM  Service  Tree. 

ideulifleaHom.    Ehrh.  Beltr.,  &  p.  98. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  63a ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  647. 

Sgnot^mee.    Crat«)*gua  torminUls  Un.  5p.,  681.,  Smith  Eng.  BoL,  t  296.,  PL  Dan.,  1 79a,  Jaca. 

PI.  jMstr.,  1 44a  ;  S6rbus  torminUis  Crantx  Auttr.,  p.  85. ;  the  Maple.leaved  ServiceTree }  All- 

sier  des  Bcris.  Pr. :  Elzbear  Baum.  Get. 
Emgrofhtgi.    Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t  44&  j  and  our  plate  in  Vol  II. 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  feather-nerved,  pinnatifidly  lobed ;  when 
young,  slightly  downy  beneath ;  when  adult,  glabrous ;  the  lobes  acumi- 
nate and  serrated,  the  lowest  divaricate.  Seeds  cartilaginous.  (Dec,  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  636.) 

Description,  ^c,  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  with  a 
laige  trunk,  spreading  at  the  top  into  many  branches,  and  forming  a  large  head. 
The  youne  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplish  bark,  marked  with  white 
spots.  The  leaves,  which  are  on  long  footstalks,  are  cut  into  many  acute 
angles,  like  those  of  some  species  of  maple.  They  are  nearly  4  in.  long,  and 
3  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  bright  green  above,  and  slightly  woolly  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  and 
they  are  succeeoed  by  roundish  compressed  fruit,  not  unlike  common  haws, 
but  larger,  and  of  a  brown  colour  wnen  ripe.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  in  this  respect,  and  most  others,  it  resembles  P.  A^ria;  but  it  is  less 
hardy. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  The  griping,  or  common  wild,  service  tree  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  Germany  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  the  south  of  Russia,  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  hedges 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland.  It 
generally  grows  in  strong  clayey  soils.  Miller,  in  1752,  says  that  "  it  was 
formerly  very  abundant  in  Cane  Wood,  near  Hampstead.*'  The  tree,  it  is 
believed,  was  known  to  the  Chreeks  (see  p.  17.),  and  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  i56rbus  torminalis;  though  this  name  may  possibly  have  been 
applied  by  him  to  the  true  service  (iSSdrbus  domestica).  It  is  figured  by  Gerard, 
who  says  very  little  of  the  tree,  but  mentions  the  fruit  as  cold  and  binding. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England  is  at  Arley  Hall,  near  Bewdley,  for 
a  drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  of  which 
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^.  641. 18  a  copy  reduced  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  This  fine  tree  is  54  ft. 
6  in.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  is  3  ft.  6  in., 
and  that  of  the  head  is  58  ft.  8  in. 


Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  resembles  that  of  P.  A^na,  but  is  without 
its  peculiarly  strong  smell.  It  weighs,  when  newly  cut,  65  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot, 
and  when  dried,  48  lb.  8  oz.  It  is  employed  for  all  the  different  purposes  to 
which  that  of  P.  A^risL  is  applicable,  and  is  considered  rather  preferable  as 
fuel,  and  for  charcoal.  For  fuel,  its  value,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
beech,  is  as  1-038  to  1*540;  and  for  charcoal,  as  1-062  to  1-600.  The  fruit 
is  brought  to  market  both  in  England  and  France ;  and,  when  in  a  state  of 
incipient  decay,  it  eats  somewhat  like  that  of  the  medlar.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  its  large  green  buds  strongly  recommend  it  in  the  winter  time,  as  its  fine 
laree-lobed  leaves  do  in  the  summer,  and  its  large  and  numerous  clusters  of 
rich  brown  fruit  do  in  autumn. 

Soil  and  Situation.  It  will  grow  in  a  soil  not  poorer,  but  more  tenacious 
and  moist,  than  what  is  suitable  for  P.  A'^rm ;  and  it  requires  a  sheltered 
situation.  It  seems  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  that  species, 
and  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     It  is  propa- 
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gated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  P,  yl'ria.    There  being  no  varieties,  it 
does  not  require  to  be  continued  by  grafting. 

SiaiUikt.  In  tiie  enTironi  of  London,  at  Sjron,  it  i«  SO  ft.  high  ;  hi  the  Folhun  Nursery,  40  yeuv 
yean  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high ;  in  SUffbrdthire,  at  Arley  HaU,  there  ia  the  fine  cpedmen  mentioned 
above,  which  is  5^  ft.  high.;  in  Wiltshire,  at  Lonjjieat,  65  Tears  planted,  it  is  S5  ft.  hich.  In  France, 
at  Laye,  near  Pasacy,  50  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high  ;  aC  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  it  is  50  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  W6rUta,  44  years  planted,  it  is  30 ft. 
high.    In  Austria,  near  Vienna,  at  Brfick  on  the  Leytha,  40  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  ofFynis  belongir^  to  the  Section 
Tormindria, 

p.  rivuUuit  Doug.  In  Hook. 
PI.  Bar.  Amer.,  T  p-SOSL  t 
68.,  and  our  Jtgs.  64SL  and 
6*3.,  is  a  smaQ   tree,  with 


ovate  or,  entire  subtril 
leaves,     pubescent    under, 
neath ;  a  naUve  of  Nootka 
Sound,  and  other  parts  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  North    ' 
America.    The  wood  is  em. 
ploved  for  making  wedges ; 
find  the  fhiit  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  under  the 
name  of  pow-itch,  by  the 
C^enook  Indians.  It  flowers  i 
in    April  and  May.    It  is  f 
much  to  be  desired  that  thi 


I./C  iutruiluccd  into 


Britain ;  since  it  seems  the  only  one  of  the  section  which  is  indigenous 
to  the  western  hemisphere  Judging  ft-om  the  engravings  in  Dr.  Hooper's 
work  (ftom  which  our  Jig.  64£.  has  been  reduced  to  our  usual  scale  of 
2  in.  to  1  ft.,  andjig.  643.  has  been  copied  of  the  natural  sise),  it  is  a  very 
handsome  s)Kx:ics. 

§  V.    Eridlobus  Dec. 

Sea.  Ckar.  Pecab  spreading,  flat,  with  short  claws,  and  with  about  3  teeth  at  the  tip.  Styles  5,  long 
at  the  base  very  hairy,  and  somewhat  connected.  Pome  globose,  glabrous,  crowned  with  Uie  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  which  are  tomentose  upon  both  surfiioes.  Leaves  paunateiy  lobed,  glabrous.  Flowers 
upon  anbrancbed  pedicels,  disposed  in  corymbs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  U.  p.6Sa) 

5  25.  P.  TRiLOBA^A  Dec.    The  three-lobed-/<?afvt/  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  63& :  Don's  Mia,  2.  p.  648. 

^no^e.    Cratse^gus  trilol»ita  LabiU.  Dec,  4  p.  15.  t  10.,  Poir.  Smpi.,  1.  p.  S9L 

Engraving.    LabilL  Dec.,  4. 1 10.  fr- >      r- 

Spec  Ckar.,  Ac.  Leaves  glabrous,  palmately  lobed ;  the  middle  lobe  S-lobed ;  the  side  lobes.  In  many 
instances,  S-iobed ;  the  secondary  lobes  serrated.  {Dee.  Prod.,  il.  p.  6S&)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
Mount  Lebanon ;  growing  to  the  height  of  SO  ft. ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1810 ;  but  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  a  plant 


§  vi.  SSrbus  Dec. 

Sect,  Char, f  ^c.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  2—5.  Pome  globose,  or  top- 
shaped.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  or  pinnately  cut.  Flowers  in  branched 
corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
20  ft.  to  40  ft.  or  upwards.  Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  or  the 
Himalayas.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  section,  there  is  a  very  great  con- 
iiision  of  names. 

It  26.  P.  AURICULA^ A  Dec.    The  auricled  Service  Tree. 

Ideni^ftcationt.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.63&  ;  Don*s  Mill.,  8.  p.  64a 

Syntmifme.    56rbus  auricul4ta  Pert.  Syn.,  2.  p  39. 

Spec.  dor..  4v.  Leaves  of  8  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  hirsute  beneath  x  t-4  of  the  lowest 
leaflets  distinct,  the  rest  connate  with  the  odd  one  into  an  ovate  one,  which  is  crenate.  Corymb 
compact.  {Dec.  Prod.,  \l  p.636L)  A  native  of  Egypt,  and  supposed  by  De  Candolle  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  P.  pinnatlflda.  It  is  said  to  have  been  Introduced  in  1800}  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
plant. 

It  27.  P.  PiNNATi^FiDA  Ehrh.      The  pinnatiiid-^ar^c^  Service  Tree. 

Identification.    Ehrh.  Beitr.,  &  p.  93. :  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  1 2331. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  63a 
Sjfnonifmes.    Sbxhn%  hf  brida  Lin.  Dec,  a  ;  P^rus    h^rida  Smith  Fl.  Brit.,  not  of  WlUd. ;  the 

Bastard  Service  Tree. 
Engravingi.    Eng.  Bot,  1 2331. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  pinnately  cloven,  or  cut,  or  almost  pinnate  at  the 
base.    Tiie  petiole  on  the  under  side,  and  the  peduncles,  hoarily  tomentose 
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Pome  globose,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  636.)  A  native  of  mountainous 
woody  places  in  Gothland,  Thuringia,  and  Britain.  A  species,  according 
to  De  CandoUe,  a  hybrid  between  P,  intermedia  and  P.  aucup^uria ;  growing 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  and  of  the  same  culture  as  P.  A^na,  The 
varieties  enumerated  below,  as  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  are  hardly  de» 
serving  of  being  kept  distinct,  unless  we  except  P,  p.  p^ndula. 

Variety. 

Y  P.  p.  S  ianugfndaa  hM  Uie  leaves  more  woolly  than  Uioae  of  the  fpecf  et, 
X  T.  p.  3 p^nduki,  56rbus  h^brida  p^ndula  Lodd.  Cat.,  hu  the  head  loofe,  and  the  branebef 
■omewhat  pendulous.    There  U  a  tree  in  the  louth.west  comer  of  the  Horticultural  So. 
ciety's  Garden,  the  flrult  of  which  Is  red. 
*|(  P.  p.  4  orMiseula  Dec.,  Polr.  SuppL,  5.  p.  144^— Dwarf.  Leaflets  slahrous  in  a  measure, obtuse; 
the  outermost  usually  connate.    A  naUve  of  Germany.     Is  it  a  variety  of  P.  aucup&ria  ? 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  6X.) 
StaifsticM,    Plants  of  this  kind  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  axhoretum  of  the 
McMTs.  Loddiges^  are  Arom  15  ft.  to  SO  ft.  hish,  after  being  10  or  19  Tears  planted.    In  Worcestershire, 
at  Croorae,  a  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  24  in.,  and  that  of  the 
head  35  ft.    In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  BoUnic  Garden,  one,  15  years  planted,  is  16  ft.  high. 

J  28.  P.  AUCUPA^RIA  Gcertn.     The  Fowler's  Service  Tree,  or  Mountain  Ash. 

Identification.    Oiertn.  Fruct,  8.  a  45.  t  87. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  pi  637. ;  Don*s  MilL,  S.  p.  648. 

8^non]fme$.  S6rbus  aucupi^ria  Lm.  Sp..6Si. ;  lf<spilus  aucup^ria  AIL  iOuicken  Tree,  Quick  Beam, 
wild  Ash,  wild  Service,  Wich en  Tree,  RowanTree,  Rowne  iTee^  Roan  Tree,  Roddan,  Routry,  Moun- 
tain Service,  Witehen,  wild  Sorfo,'Whichen,  Whitten.  Wiggen  tree ;  Sorbier  des  Oisdeurs,  or  Sorbier 
des  Oiseaux,  Fr. ;  Vogd  Beerbaum,  Ger. ;  Sorbo  salvatloo,  ItaL 

S^erimtion.  The  Latin  name,  P.  aucup&ria  (the  Fowler*s  Pyrus)  the  French  names,  Sorbier  des  Oise. 
leurs  (the  Bird-catcher's  Service),  and  Sorbier  des  Oiseaux  (tbeBird  Service):  and  the  German  name, 

i  Vogel  Beerbaum  (the  Bird's  Berry  Tree) ;  are  all  derived  ftom  the  use  made  of  the  berries  by  bird, 
catchers.  In  all  countries  where  the  tree  grows  wild,  and  from  time  immemorial,  to  bait  springes 
with.  It  is  called  the  Mountain  Ash,  from  its  growing  on  mountains,  and  the  pinnsp  of  its  leaves 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  ash.  Witehen,  and  all  its  derivatives,  bear  rela. 
tioit  to  supposed  powers  of  the  tree,  as  a  protccUon  against  witches  and  evil  spirits. 

Engravingi.  Gerta  Fruct..  S.  t  87. ;  Eng..Bot,  1 357. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Buds  softly  tomentose.  Leaflets  serrated,  slightly  glabrous. 
Pomes  globose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  almost 
every  part  of  Europe ;  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  flowering  in 
May,  and  ripening  its  fniit  in  September. 

Varietiet. 

IE  P.  a.  2  jr(Lctu  luteo  has  yellow  berries,  and  is  continued  by  grafting. 

5  P.  a.  Sfolm  variephtu  has  varies^ated  leaves. 

S  P.  a.  ^  JattigidtanBa  the  branches  upright  and  rigid.  There  are  plants 
of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hodgkin  ofDunganstown  Nursery,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow. 

Detcriplion,  The  mountain  ash  forms  an  erect-stemmed  tree,  with  an  or- 
bicular head.  When  fully  grown,  like  every  other  description  of  Pyrus,  it 
assumes  a  somewhat  formal  character;  but  m  a  young  state,  its  branches  are 
disposed  in  a  more  loose  and  graceful  manner.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  grey, 
in  the  young  and  old  wood ;  tne  leaves  are  impari-pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are 
serrated,  except  at  the  base.  They  are  smooth  above,  and  nearly  so  beneath ;  in 
which  last  respect  they  differ  from  the  leaves  of  Pjrus  iSorbus,  which,  in  their 
young  state,  at  least,  are  downy  beneath  as  well  as  above.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly  for  the  first  three  or  four  years ;  attaining,  in  five  years,  the  height  of 
8  ft.  or  9  ft. ;  after  which  it  b^ns  to  form  a  head,  and,  in  ten  years,  will 
attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  This  head  will  continue  increasing  slowly,  tI)ough 
the  tree  seldom  grows  much  higher,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century;  after 
which,  as  it  appears  by  the  oldest  trees  that  we  have  observed  or  heard  of  in 
Scotland,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  begin  to  decay.  The  tree  will  not 
bear  lopping,  but  grass,  and  other  plants,  grow  well  under  its  shade. 

Geography,  History,  Sfc.  The  mountain  ash  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  u'om  Iceland  and  Greenland  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  found, 
also,  m  the  north-west  of  Asia,  at  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  other  regions 
of  the  most  northern  parts  of  North  America.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Eastern 
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Ocean ;  and  from  the  cold  mountainous  woody  re^ons  of  the  north,  to  the 
alpine  parts  of  Caucasus  and  Mount  Libanus.  In  the  former  situation  it  is 
a  low  stirubby  bush,  and  in  the  latter  a  handsome  tree  of  the  third  rank.  It  is 
found  in  Japan,  and  probably,  also,  in  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
Britain,  it  is  common  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  mountainous,  but  rather  moist 
situations,  in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  Ireland.  In  France,  Ger* 
many,  and  Switzerland,  it  is  wild  in  all  the  woods,  as  well  as  in  the  hieher 
and  colder  regions  of  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  soil  in  which 
it  thrives  best,  though  moist,  is  not  boggv,  but  rather  loamy  or  light.  The 
situation  is  generally  more  or  less  exposed ;  for,  if  crowded  by  other  trees,  its 
trunk,  like  that  of  other  species  of  Pj^rus,  in  similar  situations,  never  attains 
a  large  size.  The  largest  trees  of  tms  species  in  Britain  are  those  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  it  prefers  a  moist  climate  to  one  that  is  dry.  Withering 
justly  observes  that  it  will  not  attain  a  large  size,  unless  it  grows  in  a  fertile 
soil.  The  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  Virgil  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  grafted  on  the  pear.  It  b  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Morbus  sylvestris  by  Matthiolus,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  plants,  down 
to  the  time  of  Gerard ;  who,  like  Pliny,  considered  it  as  a  species  of  ash. 

ProperHet  and  Uteg.  The  wood,  when  dry,  weighs  51  lb.  12  oz.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  homo^neous,  fine-grained,  hard,  capable  of  being  stained  any 
colour,  and  of  takm^  a  high  polish  ;  and  it  is  applied  to  all  the  various  uses  of 
P.  JtrisL  and  P.  tormmalis,  when  it  can  be  obtained  of  adequate  dimensions.  In 
Britain,  the  tree  forms  excellent  coppice  wood,  the  shoots  being  well  adapted 
for  poles,  and  for  making  excellent  noops ;  and  the  bark  being  m  demand  by 
tanners.  As  it  will  grow  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  rapidly,  when 
young,  it  forms  an  admirable  nurse  tree  to  the  oak,  and  other  slow-growing 
species  ;  and,  being  a  tree  of  absolute  habits ;  that  is,  incapable  of  being  drawn 
up  above  a  certain  height  by  culture,  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that,  after 
having  done  its  duty  as  a  nurse,  instead  of  growing  up  with  the  other  trees, 
and  choking  them,  it  quietly  submits  to  be  over-topped,  and  destroyed  by 
the  shade  and  drip  of  those  which  it  was  planted  to  shelter  and  protect. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  somewhat  singular,  that  the  alpine  laburnum 
though  naturally  a  much  lower  tree  than  the  mountain  ash,  will,  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  attain  twice  the  height  of  the  latter  tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds ;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  these  berries  are  dried  and  ground  into  flour,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  flour  made  of  wheat,  in  times  of  great  scarcity.  In 
Livonia,  Sweden,  and  Kamtschatka,  the  berries  of  the  mountmn  ash  are 
eaten,  when  ripe,  as  fruit;  and  a  very  good  spirit  is  distilled  from  them. 
Evelyn  says  that  "  ale  and  beer  brewed  with  these  berries,  being  ripe,  is  an 
incomparable  drink,  familiar  in  Wales."  They  form,  he  says,  a  tempting 
bait  for  the  thrushes ;  so  that, "  as  long  as  they  last  in  your  woods,  you  will 
be  sure  of  their  company."  ''  Besides  the  use  of  it  for  the  husbandman's 
tools,  goods,  &c.,  the  wheelwright  commends  it  for  being  all  heart;  our 
fletchers  (archers)  commend  it  for  bows,  next  to  yew,  which  we  ought  not  to 
pass  over,  for  the  glory  of  our  once  English  ancestors.  In  a  statute  of  Henry 
VlIL  you  have  it  mentioned ;  and  there  is  no  churchyard  in  Wales  with- 
out a  mountain  ash  tree  planted  in  it,  as  the  yew  trees  are  in  the  church- 
yards in  England.  So,  in  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  every  body  in  Wales 
religiously  wears  a  cross  made  of  the  wood ;  and  the  tree  is,  by  some  authors 
called  Fraxinus  cambro-britannica."  (Huniet's  Evelyn.,  \o\.i,  p.  218.)  In 
Germany,  the  fowlers  bait  springes,  or  nooses  of  hair,  with  the  berries  of  this 
tree,  which  they  hang  in  the  woods  to  entice  the  redwings  and  fieldfares.  In- 
fused in  water,  the  berries  make  an  acid  drink,  somewhat  resembling  perry, 
which  is  much  used  in  Wales  by  the  poor,  who  call  it  diod-graviote,  or 
ciavol  drink.  In  the  Isle  of  Java,  the  juice  of  these  berries  is  used  as  an 
acid  for  punch.  (See  Martyn^s  MUier,)  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  mountain 
ash  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens ;  and  it  is  also  deservimc  of  a  place  in 
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every  plantation,  where  the  harbouring  of  singing-birds  is  an  object.  In  the 
Scottish  Hiehlands,  CKlpin  observes,  **  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree.  There, 
on  some  ro<£y  mountains,  covered  with  dark  pines  and  waving  birch,  which  cast 
a  solemn  gloom  over  the  lake  below,  a  few  mountain  ashes  joining  in  a  clump, 
and  mixing  with  them,  have  a  fine  ^ect.  In  summer,  the  light  green  tint  of 
their  foliage,  and,  in  autumn,  the  glowing  berries  which  hang  clu8terin|f  upon 
them,  contrast  beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and,  if  they 
are  happily  blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  fumitare  with  which  the  sides  of  those  rugged  mountains 
are  invested."  {Giipin'g  Forest  Scenery^  vol.  i.  p.  38.)  In  the  grounds  of 
suburban  gardens  in  the  nei^hbourhoodof  the  metropolis,  the  mountain  ash 
forms  almost  the  only  tree  tnat  makes  a  great  display  by  means  of  its  fruit ; 
for,  though  many  species  of  Ck*atae^gus  would  be  equally  efiective  in  this 
respect,  they  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  planters  of 
sucti  gardens.  One  great  advantage  of  the  mountain  ash,  in  all  gardens,  is, 
that  it  never  requires  pruning,  and  never  grows  out  of  shape. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions,  Ancient  poets  tell  us  that  tiie  Amazons 
of  ancient  mythology  formed  their  speare  of  the  wood  of  this  tree;  and 
Virgil  mentions  that  its  fruit  was  considered  as  sure  to  attract  the  thrush  and 
blackbird  to  any  grove  where  it  grew.  (Sylva  Fkmfera^  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  p.  87.) 
In  more  modem  times,  it  was  consid^^  a  preservative  against  witchcraft ; 
an  d  Lightfoot,  in  his  Fhra  Scotica^  says,  *'  It  is  probable  that  this  tree  was 
in  high  esteem  with  the  druids ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  be  observed  to  grow 
more  frequenUy  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  druidical 
circles  of  stones,  so  often  seen  in  the  north  of  Britain ;  and  the  superstitious 
still  continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which  was  undoubtedly 
handed  down  to  them  from  early  antiquity.  They  believe  that  any  small 
part  of  this  tree,  carried  about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all 
the  dire  effects  of  enchantments  and  witchcraft.  Their  cattle,  also,  as  well  aa 
themselves,  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  it  from  evil ;  for  the  dairy-maid 
will  not  forget  to  drive  them  to  the  shealings,  or  summer  pastures,  with  a 
rod  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  she  carefully  lays  up  over  tne  door  of  the 
sheal-boothy,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  same. 
In  Strathspey  they  make,  on  the  1st  of  May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause  the  sneep  and  lambs  to  pass 
through  it."  "  This  superstitious  belief,"  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Flora  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweedy  remarks,  '*  prevailed  also  in  Northumberiand,  but  is  pro- 
bably now  extinct."  (vol.  i.  p.  1 10.)  That  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  virtues 
of  this  tree  still  prevails  in  Yorkshire  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  communication,  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Wanderings^  to  the 
Mag,  Nat,  Hist, : — '*  Whilst  the  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash  affbrds  a  delk;ious 
autumnal  repast  to  the  storm  cock,  the  branches  which  bear  the  berries  are 
well  known  to  be  an  effectual  preservative  against  the  devilish  spells  of  witch- 
craft. In  the  village  of  Walton,  I  have  two  small  tenants :  the  name  of  the 
one  is  James  Simpson,  and  that  of  the  other  Sally  HoUoway ;  and  Sally's 
house  stands  a  little  beifore  the  house  of  Simpson.  Some  three  months  ago, 
I  overtook  Simpson  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  I  asked  him  if  his  cow  was 
getting  better,  for  his  son  had  told  me  that  she  had  &llen  sick.  *  She's  coming 
on  surprisingly.  Sir,'  quoth  he ; '  the  last  time  the  cow-doctor  came  to  see  her, 
<*  Jem,"  said  he  to  me,  looking  earnestly  at  Old  Sally's  house ;  '*  Jem,"  said 
he,  "  mind  and  keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  beK»re  the  sun  goes  down, 
otherwise  I  wo'n't  answer  for  what  may  happen  to  the  cow."  ••  Ay,  ay,  my 
lad,"  sidd  I,  "  I  understand  your  meaning ;  but  I  am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I 
defy  her  to  do  me  any  harm*  now."  '  And  what  has  Old  Sally  been  doinff  to 
you,  James  ? '  said  I.  *  Why,  Sir,'  replied  he, '  we  all  know  too  well  what 
she  can  do.  She  has  long  owed  me  a  grudge ;  and  my  cow,  which  was  in 
very  good  health,  felt  sick  immediately  after  Sally  had  been  seen  to  look  in  at 
the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night  was  coming  on.  The  cow  grew  worse; 
and  so  I  went  and  cut  a  bit  of  wiggin  (mountain  ash),  and  I  nailed  the 
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branches  all  up  and  down  the  oow-house ;  and.  Sir,  you  may  tee  them  there, 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I  am  a  match  for  Old  Sallv  now,  and 
she  can't  do  me  any  more  hann,  so  long  as  the  wiggin  branches  hang  in  the 
place  where  I  have  nailed  them.  Mv  poor  cow  wilTget  better  in  spite  of  her.' 
Alas  I  thought  I  to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man  was  finishing  his  story,  how 
much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  country  by  the  scfaoouDaster 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Gilpin  mentions,  in  his  Foreii  Scenery^  that  often,  in  his  time,  a  stump 
of  the  mountain  ash  was  found  in  some  old  borying-place,  or  near  the 
circle  of  a  druid's  temple,  the  rites  of  which  were  formerly  performed 
under  its  shade.  On  this  passage  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes 
that  **  a  branch  of  the  roan  tree  is  still  considered  good  i^ainst  evil 
influences  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  where  it  is  often  hung 
up  over  doorways,  and  in  stables  and  oow-houses,  to  neutralise  the  wicked 
spells  of  witches  and  warlocks/'  (Lauder's  GUpin,  vol.  i.  p.  89«)  We  have 
already  noticed  the  custom  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  of  planting  this  tree  in 
churchyards  in  Wales ;  and  he  adds  that  *'  it  is  reputed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  fescination  and  evil  spirits ;  whence,  perhaps,  we  call  it  vnteheny  the 
boughs  being  stuck  about  the  house,  or  used  for  walkmg'Stafis."  In  the 
Stflvati  Sketdtes  of  Miss  Kent,  the  following  remarks  are  quoted  on  tliis 
passage: — *'  In  former  times,  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the 
property  of  drivine  away  witches  and  evil  spirits ;  and  this  property  is 
recorded  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  very  ancient  song,  called  i%e  Lmdiey 
Worm  of  SphuUesion  Hatght :  — 

'  Their  ipelU  were  vain ;  Uie  boyi  retum'd 
'"jtheqi*       ■  *  '         ■ 


Tot 

Int  ^, 

Vbere  there  !■  roen-tree  wood." 


Crying  that "  witches  have  no  power 


The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  a  line  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  The  sailor's  wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some 
chestnuto,  hastily  answers,  'A  rown  tree,  witch  I'  but  all  the  editions  have  it 
'  Aroint  thee,  witch ! '  which  is  nonsense,  and  evidently  a  corruption." 
(p.  251.)  This  reading,  however,  is  not  new,  as  it  has  been  given  by  several 
of  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.  *'  Hone,  in  his  ReUgiotu  Mysteries, 
gives  a  fac-simile  of  an  old  drawing,  called  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in  which 
Our  Saviour  is  represented  with  a  roan  tree  cross  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with  the  right  he  appears  to  draw  a  contrite  spirit  from  the  jaws  of  HelL'* 
(/M.,  p.  252.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  nearly  the  same  superstitions  should 
exist  also  in  India,  as  appears  from  the  followmg  passage  from  fiidiop  Heber's 
Journal^  &c. :  —  Near  Boitpoor,  in  Upper  India,  **  I  passed  a  fine  tree  of  the 
Mimdsa,  with  leaves,  at  a  little  distance,  so  much  resembling  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  that  I  was  for  a  moment  deceived,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  brine 
fruit  ?  They  answered  no ;  but  that  it  was  a  verv  noble  tree,  being  called 
*  the  imperial  tree,'  for  its  excellent  properties :  that  it  slept  all  night,  and 
wakenecf,  and  was  alive  all  day,  withdrawing  its  leaves  if  any  one  attempted 
to  touch  them.  Above  all,  however,  it  was  useful  as  a  preservative  i^nst 
magic ;  a  sprig  worn  in  the  turban,  or  suspended  over  the  bed,  was  a  perfect 
security  against  all  spells,  the  evil  eye,  &c,,  insomuch  as  the  most  formidable 
wizard  would  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  approach  its  shade.  One,  indeed,  they 
said,  who  was  very  renowned  for  his  power  (like  Loorinite  in  the  Kehama)  of 
killing  plants,  and  drying  up  their  sap  with  a  look,  had  come  to  this  ver^  tree 
and  gazed  on  it  intently :  *  but,'  said  the  old  man  who  told  me  this,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  *  look  as  he  might,  he  could  do  the  tree  no  harm ;'  a  fact  of 
which  I  make  no  question.  I  was  amused  and  surprised  to  find  the  super- 
stition, which  in  England  and  Scotland  attaches  to  the  rowan  tree,  here 
applied  to  a  tree  of  similar  form.  Which  nation  has  been,  in  this  case,  the 
imitator ;  or  from  what  common  centre  are  all  these  nodons  derived  ?" 

Soil  and  Situation.     The  mountain  ash  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  in  the 
most  exposed  situations,  as  it  is  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  tlie  tops  of 
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mountains,  in  Forfarshire,  a»high  as  2500  ft.  Hence  it  is  an  excellent  tree  for 
plantations  intended  to  resist  the  sea  breeze,  or  to  be  placed  in  exposed 
situations ;  but,  wherever  it  is  wanted  to  attain  a  large  size,  it  ought  to  be 
planted  in  free  soil  in  a  moist  climate,  or  near  water,  and  in  a  situation  that 
18  open  and  airy.  Few  trees  suffer  more  from  extreme  heat  and  drought  than 
the  mountain  ash. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Plants  are  almost  always  raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  its  bein^  eaten  by 
birds,  which  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  attack  it  even  before  it  is  ripe. 
When  gathered,  the  fruit  should  be  macerated  in  water  till  the  seeds  are 
separated  from  the  pulp,  and  they  may  be  then  sown  immediately ;  but,  as 
they  will,  in  that  case,  remain  18  months  in  the  ground  before  coming  up, 
the  common  mode  adopted  by  nurserymen  is,  to  mix  the  berries  with  light 
sandy  soil,  and  spread  them  out  in  a  layer  of  10  in.  or  I  ft.  in  thickness,  in  the 
rotting  ground ;  covering  the  layer  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  sand  or  ashes,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for  a  year.  They  are  then  separated 
from  the  soil  by  sifting  and  sown  in  beds  of"^  light  rich  soil,  being  covered  a 

Suarter  of  an  inch.  The  plants  having  large  leaves,  the  seeds  should  not  be 
ropped  nearer  together  than  2  in.,  which  will  allow  the  plants  to  come  up 
with  sufficient  strength.  They  may  be  sown  any  time  from  November  to  Fe- 
bruary, but  not  later :  they  will  come  up  in  the  June  following,  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  strongest  plants  will  be  18  in.  high,  and  fit  to  separate 
from  the  others,  and  to  plant  out  in  nursery  lines. 

StaUth'a.    In  the  environs  of  London,  there  are  trees  fhmi  25 h.  to  90  (t  high,  at  Syon,  Kenwood, 
and  various  other  places;  and  many  may  be  seen,  of  25  ft.  in  height,  and  upwards,  in  the  subuitan 

Krdens  by  the  roadsidea.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  22  years  planted,  the  tree  is  25  (t  high  ;  in 
iirham,  at  South  End,  18  years  planted,  it  is  90 ft  high  ;  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  16  yean 
planted,  it  is  17  ft  high :  in  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high ;  in  War. 
wickshire,  at  Coombe  Abbey,  48  years  planted.  It  is  28  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  at  Bar. 
ganny,  where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  are  many  very  large  specimens ;  in  the  villi^  of  New  Dailly, 
one  has  a  trunk  ttee  tnm  branches  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  the  diameter  at  the  base  being  2  ft.  9  in., 
and  at  the  point  where  the  branches  originate  2  ft.  8  in.  In  Banffkhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  90  ft. 
high,  thediameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  8  in.,  in  strong  loam,  on  clay  in  Cromarty,  at  Coul,  95  ft.  high ; 
In  Torforsbire,  at  Old  Montrose,  65  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  thetrunk  2  ft.  10  in., 
and  of  the  head  40  ft. :  in  Kircudbrighuhire,  at  Cally,  is  a  tree,  25  ft.  high,  with  an  orblculate  head 
90  ft.  in  diameter,  and  branches  dro<»ing  to  the  ground.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  95  yean  planted,  the  tree  is  90  ft.  high ;  in  Galway.  at  Coole,  it  is  20  ft.  high. 
In  Saxony,  at  WfirliU,  94  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den,  94  years  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high. 

S  29.  P.  AMERiCA^NA  Dec,    The  American  Service. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  697. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  204. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 
Sjfnonymes.     56rbus  americina  Ph,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  941. ;  WiOd.  Enum.,  520  ;  &  ameridkna 

var.  /3  Uickt.  Fl.  Amer.,  p.  290. 
Engravings.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 54. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

j^c.  Char,,  S^c,  Leaflets  acute,  almost  equally  serrated,  glabrous,  as  is  the 
petiole.  Pomes  globose,  of  a  purplish  tawny  colour.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  637.) 
A  tree,  closely  resembling  the  common  mountain  ash ;  a  native  of  the 
woods  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Introduced  in  1782,  and  growing 
to  the  height  of  15fl;.  or  20  fl.  It  is,  apparently,  a  more  robust-growing 
tree  than  the  European  mountain  ash,  with  larger  leaves,  shining  above, 
and  smooth  beneath;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  more  tender.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  dark  purplish  colour;  and  it  has  small,  dark,  or  pur- 
plish red,  fruit.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this  species,  '*  In  the  leaves 
and  flowers  I  can  perceive  no  difference  between  this  and  the  Euro- 
pean P,  aucuparia;"  and  Michaux  considered  it  only  a  variety  of  that 
species.  Pursh  says  tliat  the  berries  are  purple,  and  not  scarlet,  as 
in  the  European  mountain  ash.  Torrey  says  that  the  berries  are  copper- 
coloured;  which  agrees  better  than  the  description  of  Pursh  with  the 
appearance  of  those  produced  by  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  tree 
appears  much  more  tender  than  the  common  mountain  ash ;  and,  though 
it  has  been  so  many  years  in  the  country,  we  do  not  know  of  a  large,  old, 
handsome  specimen  of  it  any  where.     It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
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common  mounudn  ash.  On  account  of  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  fhiit, 
and  the  lam  size  of  the  bunches  in  which  it  is  produced,  this  qpectes,  or 
race,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

¥  30.  P,  microga'rpa  Dec,    The  small-fruited  Service. 

Iden^fiaUkm.    Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  63S. :  Don*»  MUL.  £  p.  Ma 

S^mommet.  S6xbat  aucup4rUi  •  MiAt.  FL  Bar.  Amter^  8L  p.  S9L  ;  &  mlointlu  Dwm,  Cotm,,  ed.  SL 
PL  4$1 ;  A  microcirpa  PA.  Ft  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  pi  Ml. 

Spec.  Oar.,  fe.  Leaflets  glabrous,  acuflaiaate,  unequallj  iocisdy  sairatcd ;  Uie  taetti  tl»d  with  a 
brisUe-Uke  mucro.  Petiole  gUbnNis.  Pome  globose,  scarlet.  {Dee.  Prod.,  U.  pi  637.)  A  native 
of  mountains  of  North  America,  fhmi  Carolina  to  New  Csesarea.  where  it  forms  a  low  tree  or  large 
shrub*  growing  to  the  height  of  10  It  According  to  Pursh,  this  species  is  werj  distinct  ftom  P. 
americkna;  from  which  it  U  distinguished  by  the  Toungbranches  being  corered  with  a  shining 
dark  brown  gloss,  and  by  having  small  scarlet  berries.  We  think  that  both  this  and  the  preoedtag 
sort  will  ultimately  prove  only  varieties,  or  noes,  of  P,  aucupikria.  P.  mieroc&rpa  baa  not  yet 
been  introduced  faito  Britain. 

t  31.  P,  5Sd^rbu8  Gigiift.    The  True  Service. 

Idemt^ficaUom.     Ocrtn.  Fnict,  &  p.  45.  t  87. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  697. 

SpKtmfma.    86rtNis  domtetica  Urn.  Sp.,  6M.  ftj^rus  doinMca  SmUk  in  Eng.  Bei„  t  SBOL,  WaBr. 

Jmm.  Moi.,  145.,  Jkm's  MUL,  8L  p.  6«§. ;  the  \¥hiuy  Pear  Tree,  the  Sort>  lYee;  Coimler,  or  Soibier 

euMvft,  Fr.i  SMyerUngsbaum,  or  Spssberbaum,  Ger. ;  florbo,  XML 
Emgramingt.  &g.£ot,ta5a;G«ntaf^uct,8.ti7.;onrA.  641;  and  the  plate  In  our  Sixth  VehnBe 

Spec,  Ckar,^  jfc.  Buds  glabrous,  glutinous,  acuminate.  Leaflets  serrated, 
villose  beneath,  but  becoming  naked  when  old.  Pome  obovate,  pear- 
shaped.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of 
Europe,  chiefly  of  the  middle  region,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Bar- 
barj,  paurticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  only  plants  of  the 
species  in  its  uncultivated  state,  which  we  know  of  in  England,  are  in  Wyre 
Forest  and  the  arboretum  at  MilfonL 

Varieties.    In  Du  Hamel  and  the  DicHotmaire  des  Eaux  et  ForiU,  eight 

varieties  of  the  true  service  are  described;  but  in  British  gardens  only  the 

two  following  sorts  are  cultivated :  — 

S  P.  S.  2  ma&formii  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Pomme,  Fr,,  has  apple-shaped 
fruit.  Of  this  variety  there  are  trees  which  bear  abundantly  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 
^  P.  S.  3  pyrifbrrms  Lodd.  Gat.,  la  Corme-Poire,  F^.,  has  pear-shaped 
fruit;  and  of  this  also  there  are  finit-bearing  trees  in  the  places 
above  referred  to. 

Detcription.  A  tree,  in  foliage  and  general  appearance,  closely  resembling 
the  mountain  ash;  but  attaining  a  larger  size,  and  bearing  much  larger  fruit, 
of  a  greenish  brown  colour  when  ripe.  In  France  this  tree  attains  the  height 
of  50  ft.  or  60  ft. :  it  requires  two  centuries  before  it  reaches  its  full  size ;  and 
lives  to  so  great  an  ace,  that  some  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be  upwards 
of  1000  years  old.  it  grows  with  an  erect  trunk,  which  terminates  in  a  laive 
pyramided  head.  The  &rk  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  grey,  like  that  of  the 
mountain  ash,  in  young  trees ;  and  that  of  the  smaller  branches  is  slightly 
reddish;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  in  old  trees,  is  rough,  scaly,  and  full  of 
cracks,  and  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown.  This  tree  is  readily  known  from  the 
mountain  ash,  in  winter,  by  its  buds,  which  are  smooth  and  ^een,  instead  of 
being  downy  and  black;  in  the  b^;inning  of  summer,  by  its  leaflets  being 
broader,  downy  above,  and  also  beneath ;  and,  in  autumn,  by  its  pear  or  apple 
shaped  fruit,  which  is  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  that  of  P.  aucup&ria,  and 
of  a  dull  greenish  brown  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  30  years  before  it  comes 
into  a  bearing  state  when  it  is  raised  from  the  seed;  but,  when  scions  from 
fruit4)earine  trees  are  grafted  on  seedling  plants,  or  on  the  mountain  ash, 
they  come  into  bearing  in  a  few  years,  as  m  the  case  of  other  fruit  trees. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  iv.  p.  487.) 

Geography,  History,  4rc.  The  true  service  is  not  found  in  abundance  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  trees  of  it  in  the  middle 
region  of  France,  and  the  Alps  of  Italy,  than  in  all  other  countries  put 
together ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  south  of  Germany,  in  some  parts  of 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Western  Asia.  It  was  formerly  said  to  be  a  native 
of  difierent  parts  of  Britain ;  but  in  Smith's  English  Flora  there  is  no  positive 
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habitat  given,  except  that  of  a  solitary  tree  in  Wyre  Forest,  near  Bewdley, 
in  Worcestershire.  (See  p.  23.)  This  tree  (which  stands  on  the  property 
of  William  Lacon  Childe,  f    F     J' 

Esg.,  of  Kinlet,  and  of 
which  a  drawing  has  been 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Norris),  is  of 
very  great  age,  and  is  now 
in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
whitty  pear  tree,  as  it  is 
there  called,  is  45  ft.  high ; 
the  diameter  of  its  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
is  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  that  of 
the  head  26  ft.  Our  en- 
graving of  the  tree  {fig. 
644.)  IS  to  a  scale  of  1  in. 
to  12  ft.,  and  the  botani- 
cal specimen  is  to  a  scale 
of  1  m.  to  2  ft.  Miller, 
in  1731,  says,  "  The  ma- 
nured service  was  formerly 
said  to  be  growing  wild 
in  England;  but  diis,  I 
believe,  was  a  mistake,  for 
several  curious  persons 
have  strictly  searched  those 
places  where  it  was  men- 
tioned to  grow,  and  could 
not  find  It;  nor  could 
they  learn  from  the  inha* 
bftants  of  those  countries 
that  any  such  tree  had  ever 
grown  there."  Miller  adds 
that,  though  abundant  in 
Italy^  where  a  great  variety 
of  sorts  are  cultivated, 
^t  it  is  very  scarce    in 

England, "  for,"  he  continues,  "  I  have  not  seen  more  than  one  large  tree, 
which  was  lately  growing  in  the  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  John  Trades- 
cant  ;  which  tree  was  near  40  ft.  high,  and  did  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  annually.'*  He  afterwards  mentions  some  smaller  trees,  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Henry  Marsh,  Esq.,  at  Hammersmith,  which  produ^  fitiit,  from 
which  several  young  trees  have  been  raised  in  the  London  nurseries.  In 
1752,  Miller  observes,  "  There  is  a  ereat  number  of  lai^e  trees  of  the  true 
s^ce  growing  wild  about  Aubignl,  in  France;  whence  the  late  Duke  of 
Bichmond  [who  was  also  Due  d*  Aubignl,  and  a  great  lover  of  plants]  brought 
a  great  quantity  of  the  fruit,  and  from  the  seeds  raised  a  number  of  young 
plants  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex."  We  have  repeatedly  examined  the  plantap 
tions  at  Goodwood,  in  search  of  Pyrus  iS^6rbus,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  single  phnt  of  that  species.  The  tree  is  tender,  when  young,  even  in 
France ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise  in  the  gardens  there.  There 
are  but  a  few  specimens  of  it  m  England,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ;  and,  for  the  last  30  years,  scarcely  any  plants  of  it  could 
be  obtained  in  an^rof  the  London  nurseries,  except  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and 
even  there  only  since  the  yea  1815.  The  tree  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pliny  mentions  four  sorts :  the  pear-shaped,  the 
apple-shaped,  the  egg-shaped,  and  a  kind  that  was  only  used  medicinally. 
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He  gives  directions  for  preserving  the  fruit  in  two  different  ways ;  and  says 
that  its  medicinal  qualities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  medlar.  Gerard 
evidently  confounds  tlic  true  service  with  P,  torminalis ;  as  does  Phillips,  in 
hb  Pomarktm  Briiannicum,  when  he  says  that  the  tree  is  to  be  met  with  m  the 
hedgerows  of  Kent  and  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  as  also  in  other  ports  of 
En^and,  and  in  Wales. 

Properties  and  Uiet,  The  wood  of  the  true  service  is  the  hardest  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  indigenous  woods  of  Europe.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  no 
less  than  72  lb.  2  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  has  a  compact  fine  erain,  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  takes  a  very  high  polish ;  but  it  must  not  be  employed  until  it  is 
thoroughly  seasoned,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  twist  and  split.  It  is  much 
sought  after,  in  France,  bv  millwrights,  for  making  cogs  to  wheels,  rollers, 
cylinders,  blocks  and  |^ulleys,  spindles  and  axles ;  and  for  all  those  parts  of 
machines  which  are  subject  to  much  friction,  and  require  great  strength  and 
durability.  In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  aU  other  kinds  of  wood  for  making 
the  screws  to  wine-presses.  It  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes 
in  countries  where  it  can  be  procured.  In  Britain,  the  wood  is  almost  un- 
known ;  though,  if  it  were  to  be  imported,  it  mi^ht  probably  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  box.  In  France,  the  fruit,  when  beginning  to  decay,  is  brought 
to  table ;  though  it  is  not  highly  prized,  and  is  more  frequently  eaten  by  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  That  it  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  peasants,  in  the 
parts  of  France  where  the  tree  abounds,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of 
**  lis  ne  mangent  que  des  cormes"  being  used  to  designate  persons  in  the  last 
state  of  destitution  and  misery.  A  very  good  cider,  or  rather  perry,  b  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  true  service,  particularly  in  Brittany,  which,  however, 
has  a  most  unpleasant  smell.  (See  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  xi.  p.  537.^  Medicinally, 
the  fhiit  is  very  astringent,  and  it  is  used  in  a  state  of  powder,  m  wine,  to  stop 
fluxes  of  blood.  In  Britain,  the  tree  is  chiefly  to  be  recommended  as  one 
of  ornament  and  rarity;  for,  though  its  fruit  is,  perhaps,  not  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  that  of  the  medlar,  yet  it  is  found  to  be  much  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion ;  hence  the  French  writers  say  that  it  is  only  fit  for  the  most  robust 
stomachs. 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  good,  free,  deep,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation, 
are  essential,  wherever  it  is  attempted  to  grow  this  tree  in  Britain.  From 
the  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  not  appear  to  sufler 
from  the  clunate  after  it  has  been  five  or  six  years  planted ;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  establish  young  plants. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Seeds  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
France ;  and  from  them  stocks  may  be  raised  on  which  the  best  fruit^bearing 
varieties  may  be  grafted.  The  true  service  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  pear,  the 
mountain  ash,  the  hawthorn,  and  other  allied  species.  The  graft  should  be 
made  close  to  the  ground,  or  even  under  it,  on  the  root ;  and  care  should  betaken 
to  retard  the  scion  previously  to  grafting  it,  in  order  that  the  stock  may  be  some- 
what in  advance  or  it.  On  the  whole,  the  operation  requires  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  care ;  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  non- 
resinous  trees  to  graft  successfully.  We  have  only  seen  stools  of  it  in  two 
or  three  British  nurseries ;  and  there  the  attempts  made  to  raise  it  from 
layers,  or  by  inarching,  were  attended  with  little  or  no  success.  The  plants 
procurable  at  Messrs.  Loddi^es  afford  no  exception  to  this  statement^  they 
bdng  almost  entirely  imported  from  France.  In  raising  the  true  service  from 
seed,  the  French  writers  direct  the  plants  to  be  kept  in  pots  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  to  be  put  in  fiwnes  during  winter,  and  not  to  be  planted  in  their 
final  situation  tilt  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  If  this  is  a  necessary 
precaution  in  France,  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  England.  When  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  autumn,  they  come  up  the  following  spring.  The  first  year 
they  do  not  grow  above  Sin.  in  height;  and  at  the  end  of  four  vears 
tiiey  will  not  have  attained  a  greater  height  than  1  ft. ;  but  in  eight  or 
ten  years  they  will,  probably,  if  they  have  been  carefully  treated,  be  8  ft. 
or  10  ft  high. 
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SiatltHct.  In  tbe  eiiTlrvoi  of  London,  the  oldest  tree  appetn  to  be  in  •  Held  a4)o(nlng  the  Bromp. 
ton  Psrk  Nunery,  where  it  wm  probably  planted  in  tbe  time  of  London  and  WUe.  the  field  fonning 
at  that  time  part  of  the  nuraery  i  it  ia  about  40  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  45  ft. :  it  bean  abundantly  moat  yean,  but  not  every  year.  At  Syon,  at 
Punerl  Croat,  and  at  Kew,  there  are  trees  (Vom  »)  ft  to  30  ft  high,  which  produce  fruit  moat  yean : 
there  are  also  lereral  treea  in  the  arboretum  of  Heur^  Loddlgea,  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  ttom  15  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high,  and  from  8  to  13  yean  planted,  which  flruit  atMindantly 
almost  every  year.  In  the  Hammenmith  Nunery,  there  is  a  tree  25  ft.  high,  which  flruits  every  other 
year.  In  I/orseUhire,  at  Melbury  Park,  a  tree,  estimated  to  be  fiOO  yean  old,  Is  88  ft  high ;  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  is  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  bead  36  ft.,  in  dry  loam  on  sand,  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  it  is  50  ft.  high.  In  WUtshire,  at  Longleat,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  32  ft. 
high ;  at  Bowood,  40  yean  years  planted,  it  is  37  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  34  ft  In  Oxford* 
shire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshhre,  at  Golden 
Grove,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Badnonhire,  at  Maealough  Castle,  SO  yean  planted,  it 
la  S7  ft.  high.  In  Shropahire,  at  Kinlet,  it  is  45a  high.  In  Suflblk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  IS  yean 
planted,  it  la  18  ft.  high.  In  Warwlckahlre,  at  Coome  Abbey,  60  yean  planted,  and  4fift.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  41  ft.  In  Worcestenhire,  in  Wyre  Forest,  one  of 
tbe  only  Indigenous  trees  of  the  species  known  to  exist  in  England :  it  is  of  a  very  great  age,  in  a 
sUte  of  decay,  and  U  about  25  ft.  high ;  at  Hagley,  9  ye^  planted,  it  la  18  ft.  high ;  at  Croome,  45 

g anted,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  22  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Scotland,  in 
inlfthire,  at  Gordon  Castl&  36  ft.  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  carden  of  the  DolUr  Insti- 
tution,  12  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  GO  yean  planted,  and  37  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  83  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft. ;  in  the  Penh  Nursery,  25  yean  planted, 
and  2S  ft.  high ;  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  yean  planted,  and  12  ft.  high.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan  Castle, 
45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  6  ft  In  Ireland,  in  the  environs  or 
Dublin,  at  Terenure,  15  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Galway,  at  Coole,  S7  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  89  ft  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  SO  yean  planted,  and  10  ft  high. 
In  Sligo,  at  Mackree  Castle,  32  ft.  high. 

P.  Sirbus  in  Foreign  ComUriet.  In  France,  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  25  ft.  high.  In 
the  native  woods,  in  most  parts  of  France,  it  forms  a  large-headed  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  60  ft. 
and  upwards.  At  Verriires,  on  the  estate  of  Barres,  tlie  property  of  M.  Vilraorin,  and  on  some 
adjoining  estates,  are  numerous  trees  of  this  species ;  one  16  yean  planted  is  28  ft.  high ;  one,  which 
is  suppoMd  to  be  fh>m  150  to  800  yean  okl,  is  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter;  an. 
other,  ftom  300  to  400  yean  old,  is  36  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  In  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  head  34  ft ;  one,  between  700  and  800  yean  old,  is  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, 
at  6  ft.  fWNs  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  SO  ft. ;  another,  of  the  same  age,  is  40ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  3  ft.  8  In.  in  diameter,  at  6  ft.  fhmi  the  ground :  the  trunk  of  this  last  tree  is  complctdy 
hollow ;  but  it  has  a  regular  head,  and  continues  to  live,  though  not  to  grow  with  great  vigour.  At 
Nantes,  trees,  60  yean  planted,  are  50  ft.  high,  in  the  gardens  in  the  environs  ^  that  town.  In 
Hanover,  at  SchwObber,  It  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wfirliu,  54  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high. 
In  Italy,  at  Monza,  29  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high. 

5  32.  P.  LANUGiNO^SA  Dec.    The  vfooWy-ieaved  Service  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec  Prod.,  2.  p  637- }  Don's  Mill ,  8.  p.  646. 

SvnoHymea.    P.  h^brida  lanuginosa  HorL  ;  56rbus  lanuginbsa  Kit.  In  Litt,  and  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engraving.    The  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Buds  woolly.  Leaflets  serrated,  woolly  beneath.  Petiole 
woolly.  Pome  globose.  A  native  of  ?  Hungary.  A  kind  to  be  farther 
investigated.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  The  trees  of  this  species  in  Lod- 
diges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  are 
very  distinct  from  any  other  sort,  and  appear  to  be  hybrids  ^between  P. 
pinnatifida  (p.  915.),  and  the  common  mountain  ash.  The  general  form  of 
the  tree  is  fastigiate,  with  numerous  parallel  upright  shoots,  as  indicated  in 
the  plate.  The  flowers  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  mountdn  ash,  but 
are  smaller,  the  flowers  are  frequently  abortive,  and  the  fruit,  when 
it  is  produced,  is  generally  without  seeds.  It  is  a  robust,  hardy,  vigorous- 
growing  tree,  which  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a  place 
m  collections.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  mountain  ash  whicn  is  some- 
what lanug^nose  in  its  foliage ;  but  which  does  not  difier  sufficiently  from 
the  species  to  render  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  sort  before  us. 
Plants  of  this  variety  are  also  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

J  33.  P.  spu^RiA  Dec.    The  spurious  Service  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ;  Don*s  Mill,  SL  p  649. 

Sifnonymet.  P.  h^brida  Moeneh  Weiss.,  1 6.,  on  the  authority  of  hVld.  Sp.,  2.  p  1022. ;  56rbus 
spitria  Pert.  Svn.,  2.  a  39. ;  If^spilus  sorbifblia  Pair.  Aum/.,  4.  p.  72. :  P.  «ort)ift»Iia  JSbsc,  and 
Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  53.,  but  not  of  Smith  ;  P  P.  aambucif^w  Cham.,  and  Don's  MUL,  2.  p.  64& 

Engravings.  Jdaench  Weiss.,  t  &.  on  the  authority  of  WilW.  Sp.,  2.  p  1002. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit 
t  5& :  Bot  Reg.,  1 1196. ;  om  Jig.  646 ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaflets  ovate,  crenate ;  3  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  which  is 
longer  than  the  others  :  all  are  pinnate  beneath.  Petiole  gland-bearing 
upon  the  upper  side.  Styles  5.  Intermediate,  and  perhaps  a  hybrid,  between 
P.  aucuparia  and  P.  orbutifolia.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  The  trees  bearing 
this  name  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the 
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Horticultural  Society,  have  upright  slender 
branches;  glabrous  green  leaves,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  elder ;  and  small  black  fruit, 
like  those  of  P.  arfoutifblia.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct kind,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  col- 
lections. It  is  probably  the  same  as  P, 
xambudfolia  of  Cham,  in  Lmn.y  n,  p.  36.,  and 
of  Bon's  Mili^  ii.  p.  646.,  which  is  stated 
to  be  a  native  of  Kamtschatka.  There  are 
line  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  (harden,  and  one  at  Syon 
which  is  12  ft.  high.  In  the  Bot,  Reg,,  1. 1 196., 
it  is  stated  that  the  figure  of  this  species  in 
Watson  is  by  no  means  that  of  P.  iorlMfdlia, 
but  is  that  of  P,  pinnatifida ;  but  this  appears 
to  us  a  mistake,  since  P.  pinnatifida  has  red 
fruit,  and  the  figure  in  Dendrohgia  has  black  fruit,  with  the  leaves  answering 
to  the  specific  description  g^ven  above,  and  to  the  plants  under  this  name 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Varitiy. 

"1  P.  *.  2pendula  Hort.,  iS6rbus  hybrida  pendula  Lodd,  Cat.,  P.  spuria 
fiunbucifolia  Hort,  Brit.,  and  the  plate  of  this  sort  in  our  Second 
Volume,  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a  ver^  distinct  and  most  inte- 
resting kind.  There  are  fine  low  trees  of  it  m  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden ;  and,  if  grafted  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  instead  of  only 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  as  it  is  there,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  pendulous  trees.  It  is  prolific  in  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit ; 
and  the  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  dark  purplish  red. 

App.  L     Additional  Species  qfVyms  belonging  to  the  Section 

S6rbus. 

V.foliotbia  Wall  Cat,  p.  077. :  PL  AiUU.  Bar,,  SL  pt  81.,  1 189. ;  if  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of 
flOft,  with  pinnate  leavet,  and  elliDCic-lAnccolate,miu:roDate,  lealleta,  puheacaat  beneath ;  with  white 
flowers,  lucceeded  by  imaU  roundith  red  fruit 

P.  kifxAna  Wan.  Cat,  pi  SIS.,  and  Dtm'»  MUL,  8L  p.  648.,  it  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  pinnate  leavei, 
and  numerouf  leaflet*,  nuty  beneath ;  with  red  frui^  about  the  siae  of  thoae  of  the  common  mountain 
a«h. 

OtAer  Sorts.  There  are  lome  other  names  in  the  nursery  catalogue*,  which  are  prohaUy  synonymcc 
to  some  of  the  preceding  sorts ;  but,  at  all  erents,  we  can  make  no  use  of  them  here ;  the  species  and 
varieties  of  this  section  being,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  a  state  of  great  oonAnioD. 

§  vii.  AdenSrachis  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  pach  with  a  claw,  and  a  concave  limb.  Styles 
2 — 5.  Pome  globose.  Leaves  simple,  the  midrib  bearing  ghinds  on  its 
upper  surface  (which  is  the  character  expressed  in  the  sectional  name), 
laowers  in  branched  corymbs.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America ;  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  prolific  in  flowers, 
followed  by  red,  dark  purple,  or  black,  fruit.  They  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  division,  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn. 
This  section  is  so  unlike  the  others  in  habit  and  general  appearance,  that 
it  would  he  much  more  convenient  to  have  it  as  a  distinct  genus ;  say 
Aronia,  as  it  was  before  the  change  referred  to  in  p.  879. 

*  34.  P.  ^RBCTiFo^LiA  L.JU*    The  Arbutus-leaved  Aronxa. 

Identification.    Lin.  fiL  SuppL,  256L ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  6S7. ;  Don*s  MilL,S.  pi  6tB. 

SifnoMteM.  CratK'gus9yru&liaL<ifM.Dic#.,].  piSSL:  ArtmiafTriAUa  P«y.  Syn.,  8.  pi  aOi  ?CVat«'gus 

serr&ta  Pair.  SuppL,  l.p.a3S.\  Af«spilus  aTbutifolla  SckaMt  Arb.,  t.  8&,  SUU.  Dkt.,  t  lOa 
Engravingt.    Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  86. ;  and  ourj^.  Gi6. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  crenate,  tomentose  be- 
neath, especially  when  young,  the  midrib  in  each  glandulous  above.     Calyx 
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tomentose.  Pome  dark  red 
or  purple.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p. 
637.)  A  deciduous  shrub, 
a  native  of  North  America; 
introduced  in  1700,  and  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  It  is  frequent  in 
collections,  and  known  in  the 
nurseries  under  the  name  of 
ilfi^pilus  arbutifolia.  It  is 
prolific  in  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  May,  and  which 
are  followed  by  dark  red  or 
purple  fruit,  which,  when  not 
eaten  by  birds,  will  remain  on 
the  bushes  till  the  following 
April    or    May,     when    the 

plant  is  again  in  flower.  This  t:^!<^  ^  ^*g— ^.^i^/vy  64^ 
species,  whether  as  a  bush,  or  grafted  standardFigh  on  the  common 
thorn,  IS  hwrhly  ornamental  m  spring,  when  it  is  covered  with  its  profusion 
of  white  flowers ;  m  autumn,  when  its  foUage  assumes  a  deep  red  or 
purple;  and  in  wmter,  after  the  leaves  have  dropped,  when  it  is  still  en- 
"^  T^  '^  persistent  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or 
seeds ;  but  most  frequently  by  suckers.  There  was,  in  1835,  a  remarkky 
fineplantof  this  species,  grafted  standard  high,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nur- 
sery;  Its  branches  hum  down  gracefully  to  the  ground,  not  in  one  mass, 
but  m  yaned  tufts;  an  J  theu-  appearance  in  autumn,  when  they  were  of  an 
intensely  purple  red  was  beyond  expression  interesting  and  beautiful. 
Fiants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  9rf.  to  Is,  each;  at  Bollwyller, 
I  franc;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 
Varieties. 

*  ^'  \fJfr^i^  }^^^'  (^^^-  '^ons.,  vii.  p.229.;  Don's  MiU„'n. 

p.  649.)  has  the  fruit  globose  and  brown. 

•  P.  a.  3  serMta  Lindl.  (Hort.  Trans.,  1.  c;  Don's  MiU,  1.  c.)  has  the 

leaves  shining  above,  and  velvety  beneath ;  and  the  fruit  late,  and 
party-coloured. 


•  P.  a.  4  phmila,  Ji&pilus  pumila 
Lodd.  Cat,,  (Krause,  t.  86.,  and 
our^i.  647.  and  648.)  appears 
to  be  different  from  the  two 
preceding  varieties.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  seldom  exceeding  1ft. 
or  18  in.  in  height,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The  fmit  is  interme- 
a  ?Sd?8h tr^  ^"^^^^  ^* ''''^"*'^^^  ^^  P.  melanocdrpa,  being  of 
r.   ..      *  ^'  ^'  ^"^'^  mblanoca'rpa  W,     The  b\ack-frmted  Aronia. 
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Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  acuminate) 
serrated,  glabrous  beneath;  the  midrib  glandulous 
abovei  Corymb  more  crowded  than  in  P.  orbu- 
tifolia.  Calyx  glabrous.  Pome  black.  (Dec,  Prod.^ 
ii.  p.  637.)  A  native  of  North  America,  fix>m 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Caro- 
lina; and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  nothing  more  than  a  variety 
of  P.  orbutifdlia.  lliis  variety,  like  all  the  others, 
when  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  haw- 
thorn, forms  a  truly  interesting  pendulous,  and  at 
the  same  time  picturesque,  tree;  and  we  can  scarcely 
sufficiently  recommend  it  for  small  shrubberies  and 
suburban  gardens.  As  its  berries  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  b^  birds  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  Ro- 
sicese,  m  mild  winters  they  remain  on  till  the  following  summer,  and  mix 
beautifully  with  the  flowers  in  June. 

Variety. 

m  P.  (a.)  m.  2  mbpubetcens  Lindl.  (HoH,  TVoju.,  viL  p.  832.,  DonV  MUl.,  ii. 
p.  649.)  has  the  leaves,  when  young,  tomentose  beneath,  but  glabroua 
m  the  adult  state. 

A  36.  P.  (a.)  floribu'nda  Lmdl.    The  abundant-flowered  Aronia. 

r^mtifieaiioiL    Undl.  Hort  Traiu..7.  pi  SSa;  UndL  Bot  R«i^,100(l;  Dcn*k  M1D.,S.  pi  646L 
Mngfi^ing.    £iodl.BotR«,tlOO& 

S^c,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  cinereous,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong-lancekte, 
acute,  on  long  petioles,  tomentose  breath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit 
sphericaL  Corymbs  many-flowered,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  (DoiCt 
Ami,,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  ?  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
black.  A  low  hardy  shrub,  with  pendulous  branches ;  flowering  m  May 
and  June;  and  prolific  in  dark  purple  fruit*  The  leaves  die  ofl^  of  a 
purplish  red ;  and  the  whole  plant,  from  the  time  of  its  leafing  till  it  be- 
comes naked,  is  highljr  interesting  and  ornamental.  Unless  erafted  standard 
high,  it  forms  a  drooping  orbicular  bush,  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  £ameter. 

m  37.  P.  (a,)  deprb^ssa  Lindl,    The  depressed  Aronia. 

MeiUificaikM.    Lindl.  Hort  TYani.,  7.  p^  890.  i  Don't  Mill,  S.  p.  6ta 

S^c,  Char,,  ^c  Stems  humble,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  tomen- 
tose beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit  pear-shaped.  Corymbs  length 
of  the  leaves.  (BotCt  Mill,,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers 
white.  Fruit  oark  purple.  A  shrub,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  flowering  in  May.  It  is  evidently  a  variety,  or  modification,  of  the 
preceding  sort;  and,  from  its  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  purple 
nue  of  its  foliage,  it  is  highly  ornamental. 

m  38.  P.  PU^BBNS  LindL     The  downy-^ancA^^  Arouia. 

Idetd^lcaHim.    ^indL  Hoit.  Tnnt.,  7.  ^  238^ ;  Don*k  MUL,  2.  p.  64ft 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  oblong  or 
obovate,  abruptiy  acuminated,  smooth.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  quite  elabrous.  Corymbs  loose,  and  many-flowered.  (Don*9  MUl,, 
ii.  p.  649.^  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  round, 
laree,  and  dark  purple.  Both  thb  and  the  following  kind  have  the  robust 
ibluige  and  habit  or  P*.  Chamaem^ilus.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  introduced  in  1810,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  collec- 
tions. 

3  Q 
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m  39.  P.  ORANOlFo'LiA  LkuU.    The  lai^e-leayed  Aronia. 

Identiflealkm,    UndL  Hort.  Tniu.,  I.^V^i  LiodL Bot  Rw.,  115k ;  Dob** lfiU.»S. |i OM. 
Engravings.     Bot  Reg.,  i.  1154. ;  and  our  J^.  65a 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  erect,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  smoothish.  -Leavea 
oblong,  or  obovate,  acute,  glabrous.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  glabrous.  Corymbs  few-flowered, 
coarctate.  Fruit  with  a  villous  disk.  (Don*s 
Mill,,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America  5 
introduced  in  1810,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Its  flowers  are  white,  its  fruit  dark 
purple.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
nigh ;  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  dark 
purple  fruit ;  and,  on  that  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  purple  tiMe  of  its  leaves,  highly 

ornamental,     br.  Lindky  considers  it  as  the  ■    ^^m        q^q 

most  valuable  species  of  this  division  of  Pj^s  ^     ^■' 

that  ha«  hitJberto  been  described. 


§  viii.  Chamcemespilus  Dec. 

S«ct,  Chat.  Petals  upright,  conniving,  concave.  Styles  2.  Pome  ovate. 
Leaves  simple,  glanaless.  Flowers  m  a  capitate  corymb.  {Dec,  Prod,,  \\, 
p.  637.) 

•  40.  P,  Cbamamb^spilus  Lmil.    The  dwarf  Medlar. 

IdenHficatkm.    Undl.  in  Lin.  80c.  Trans.,  1&  p.  9S.;  Dec 

Prod.,  ft  p.  057. ;  Don'i  MtlL,  8.  p.  019. 
Sgmtmmn^'   £^t«'gus  ChtmwiWinilw  Jacf.  4mir.t  t  SSL  ; 

if^tpllui  Cbammn^lut  lAn.  Sp,^  68& :  Mrbua  Chanue- 

■liiqpUuft  OroMtn  Anfir.,  891 1 L  f.  & j  the  ba^rd  Quince. 
fngrtningt.   Jao^.  AiMir.,  t  2S1. 1  Cnnis  Auitr.,  63.  1 1. 

f.3,  i  and  our^.  6SL 

Spec,  Char^t  Sfe.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
brous, exc^t  bearing  on  the  under  surface, 
when  young,  down,  which  is  deciduous. 
Flowers  white,  tinted  with  rose.  {Dee,  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  637.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  rough 
mountainous  places  in  Europe;  growing  to 
the  height  of  5fL  or  6  ft.,  and  fk>wering  in 
May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1683, 
and  is  occfunonally  met  with  in  collections* 
There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  in  the  Camberwell  Nursery,  at  U,  6d. 
each ;  and  as  the  plant  forms  a  compact  bush, 
and  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, it  merits  to  be  much  more  extensively 
introduced  into  collections  than  it  appears  to 
have  hitherto  been.  It  grafts  beautifully  oo 
the  common  hawthorn ;  and,  indeed,  whoever 
has  a  quickset  hedse  may  have  a  collection  of 
all  the  species  of  this  genus. 

App.  i.    Species  of  P^rus  not  sufficiently  hnonsM. 


p.  aH/Mte  UndL  in  Lin.  Trans.,  la  p.  9&,  U  a  natiTe  of  North  Anerica,  at  Fort  Mandoa. 
abiMU  foundith  toavM,  fiMthennarrad,    and  rather  giaucoua  beneafii.    The  ftuit  Uack 


with 


TtoMAtfdM  Dec  Prod.,  S.  &  G^. ;  JAIua  tomentbia i)Mm.  Owrv.,  ed.  8. 6.  p. 438. ;  isanatiTCor 
Slherfa,  nid  to  be  allied  to  P.  baoAu ;  but  the  flowen,  as  well  as  fruit,  are  unknown. 

P.  rMctMia  Hofanaaa  (Kers.,  1894^  P^  198. ;  Dec.  Pnd.^  8.  y,  6S7.)  has  the  leaves  oral-acuninate. 
With  a  fruit  partly  rod  and  partly  yellow,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  epple,  but  covered  with 
a  glauooof  Uoom.    Ita  native  country  is  unknown. 
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Di-I^sntag^hu 

itL'iU0eatkn.    Tourn.  Ifut,  6aSL  t  405. ;  Fett.  Syiu,  2.  p.  la  ;  LIndl.  in  Utl  SMl  Truii^  13.  p.  97- ; 
Dec.PTOd.,C.p.638.i  Don^iSUl^lpidSa  ' 


Dec  Prod.,  «.  p.  638.  ;  Don^i  WML,  S.  pi  OSa 
tgmomjftme,    <^r<M  ip.  -tin. 
2)<tA«/Ami.    From  tts  native  i^aoe,  <Vd!oi»,  in  Candin. 


Detcriptiony  Sfc.  Low  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  easily  propagated  by  layers,  «r  by  graftii^  on  the  common  thorn. 

f  1.  (7.TUL«A^is  Pen,    The  comfnoiv  Quince  Tree. 

tdfniificMihn,    Pert.S7n.,S.p.«a;  Dee.  Prod.,«.|v«tt.;  DonnMlH.,S.p.«5a 

Vj^momfmet.    Ffrm  CfOba^  IM.  ^jh,  667.,  J^Df.  i*M».,  t.  M2. ;  C.  carapsNi  ftm.  J».  TVic.,  1, 

Sngrofimgt.    Jalsq.  Aostr.,  1 31£ ;  Svr.  Alb.  Tmc^  t  p;9a  ;  and  oarplate  In  T<A.  IL 

^;;fc.  C%ar.,  j^c.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  bas^  entire,  tomentose  beneath. 
Calyx  tomentose;  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafy.  Stamens  in  one 
row.  A  native  of  reeky  places  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  (Dec, 
P/W.,ii.p.638.) 

ymieiiet,     la  nursery  catalo^es,  and  also  ki  botanicid  works,  there  are 
ceoerally  five  or  six  varieties  designated  and  described^  but  Mr.  Thorapaoa 
has  judiciously  remarked  that  there  are,  in  realityv<mly  the  three  ioUowiag^— 
S  C.  o.  1  fijffformit  Hort.  haa  the  fruit  pear-shi^Md,  aad  n^y  be  con- 
sidered as  the  normal  form  of  the  speciea. 
1  C.  t).  9  tmdjformit  Hort.  has  the  fruit  apple-shaped,  «ad  requiree  to  be 
contimiea  by  extension  4   because  it  is  found  that  seedling  plants 
from  this  variety  and  the  preeediqg  one  are  not  quite  true  to  thetp 
kinds ;  most  frequently  producing  pear-«haped  fruit. 
^  C.  e.  3  huHdmcm  Du  Ham.  has  broader  leave8,and  laiger  fruit,  than  the 
two  preceding  kinds;  and,  being  of  more  vigorous  growth,  it  is 
better  adapted  for  being  used  as  a  stock  ibr  pears.    It  is  not  so 
good  a  bearer  as  either  of  the  other  two  varieties;  and  the  fruit  ia 
not  of  so  deep  an^orange^  QoeHort  Soc  OaL  of  Fr^  8d  edit.,  p.  155» 
Description.    The  quince  ia  a  low  tree,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  tortuous 
ramUing  branches :  the  bark  is  smooth  and  brown,  approaching  to  black ;  the 
leaves  are  roundish  or  ovate;  dusky  green  above,  and  wMtiah  underneath; 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  the  petals  pale  red  or  white,  and  the  sqMds  of  the 
9ame  length  as  the  petals.    The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  latge  fruit,  globular, 
oblong,  or  pear-ehaped,  of  a  rich  yellow  or  orange  colour  when  ri^  and 
emitting  a  particularly  strong,  and  to  some  a  disagreeable,  odour,  eomewhirt  of 
the  nature  of  that  of  apples.    According  to  Oerard,  the  fruit  is  hurtful  to 
the  head  by  reason  of  its  strong  smell;  and  it  has,  when  eaten  from  the  tree, 
**  a  kind  of  choking  taste."    The  tree  is  of  moderatdv  rapid  growth  when 
young;  attaining,  m  four  or  ftve  years,  the  hei^t  of  6ft.  or  eft.;  and,  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  height  of  15 ft.:  after  which  it  contmues  to  increase 
in  width  of  hdid  only ;  being  very  seldom  fowkl  higher  thatt  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

Geograph^y  Sistoryy  ^c.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  or^ally  « 
native  of  Cydon,  a  citv  in  Crete,  or  Candia,  as  it  is  now  called ;  but  it  is 
much  more  probaMe  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in  that  islottd. 
It  is  at  present  considered  imygenous  to  the  south  of  France,  and  to  Chnmany; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  is  aenerally  found  in  a  moist  soil,  and  in  a 
ntuation  that  is  somewhat  shady.  The  quince  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
fcomans,  and  by  both  nations  was  held  in  high  estimation.  Columella  says, 
**  Quinces  not  only  yield  pleasure,  bat  health  ;"  and  Pliny  mentions  maay 
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kinda,  some  aa  growing  wild  in  Italy ;  and  others,  that  were  in  cultivation,  and 
ao  larger  that  they  weighed  the  boughs  on  which^they  grew  down  to  the  ground : 
he  ali^  mentions  that  some  were  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  golden,  colour. 
The  onlj  kind  that  was  eaten  raw,  he  says,  **  was  the  yariety  grafted  on  the 
small-fhuted  quince. ...  All  kinds  of  this  fruit,"  he  continues,  **  are  grown  in 
boxes,  and  placed  within  the  waiting-chambers  of  our  great  personages,  in 
which  men  wait  to  salute  these  personages  as  they  come  forth  every  mornine.*' 
It  appears^  from  the  same  author,  'that  quinces  ^ere  used  to  decorate  the 
images  of  the  gods,  which  were  placed,  in  sleepine-chambers,  round  the  beds  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  that  there  was  anything  either . 
iiyurious  or  unpleasant  in  the  smell.  Pliny  gives  directions  for  preservmg  the  * 
fruit,  by  excluding  the  air  from  them^  or  boilix\g  them  in  honey;  or,  by' 
plunging  them  into  boiling  honey ;  a  practice  in  use  with  this  and  other  fruits' 
m  Genoa  at  the  present  day.  The  oate  of  the  introduction  of  the  quince 
into  Britain  is  unknown.  Gerard  and  Tusser  mention  it;  the  former,  as 
growing  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  as  being  ''planted  oftentimes  in  hedges 
and  fences  belonging  to  gardens  and  vineyards  :*'  mm  which  we  may  infer,  ml 
it  was  by  no  means  rare  in  his  time ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  it  ha» 
existed  m  this  country  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  B^  some,  the  tree  is 
considered  as  indigenous ;  and  Phillips  states  that  quinces  grow  in  such 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  enable  private 
families  to  make  quince  wine  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  800  gallons  in  a 
season.  (Pom.  BHi,,  p.  327.)  This  wine,  it  is  said,  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
asthmatic  persons. , 

'  Properhet  and  Zfse$,  The  wood  of  tiie  quince  is  seklom  found  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  applied  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts;  and  the  tree  is  there- 
fore cultivated  entirely  for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  pear. 
The  fruit  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  and  never  raw ;  but  is  generally  made  into 
marmalade,  or  mixed  with  apples  in  tarts.  Medicinally,  it  is  considered 
astringent  and  stomachic.  Qumce  wine  is  made  with  sugar  and  water,  in  the 
flame  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  in  England ;  the  quinces  bdng  first 
px>und,  or  beaten  into  a  pulp.  The  Portugal  qumce  is  considered  the  best 
variety  for  marmalade,  as  its  pulp  turns  to  a  fine  purple  or  crimson,  when 
stewed  or  baked;  and  boMmes  much  softer,  and  less  austere,  than  that  of 
the  other  varieties.  Tins  is  also  the  best  variety  to  cultivate  for  stocks,  as 
its  growth  is  less  contracted  than  that  of  the  common  quince.  Independently 
altogether  of  its  value  as  a  fruit  ^ee,  or  of  the  youne  plants  for  stocks,  the 
quince  richly  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations,  on  account  of  the 
velvety  surface  of  its  leaves,  its  fine,  large,  pale  pink  flower,  and,  above  all,  its 
splenmd  eolden  fi*uit,  which,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  reminds  us  of  the  orange 

Soves  of  Italy,  and  may  very  well  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  quince  was 
e  true  golden  apple  of  the  fifesperides.  For  ornamental  purposes,  the  common 
pear,  and  the  apple-shaped  varieties,  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Portugal 
quince ;  because  the  latter  is  not  such  a  good  bearer,  and  its  fruit  is  not  of 
such  a  deep  orange  colour. 

Poetical  and  mythological  Alludons,  The  qoipce  was  considered  by  the 
imcients  to  be  the  emblem  of  love,  happiness^  and  fruitfulness :  it  was  dedi-^ 
cated  to  Venus,  and  the  temples  of  that  goddess  at  Cyprus  and  paphos  were 
de9orated  with  it.  The  nuptial  chambers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
decorated  with  the  fruit ;  ana  the  bride  and  brid^oom  also  ate  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides ;  and  a  statue  of  Hercules,  discovered  at  Rome,  with 
three  quinces  in  one  of  the  hands  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof.  The 
Famese  Hercules  has,  however,  apples  in  his  hand.  It  has  also  been  alleged^ 
that  the  golden  fruit  thrown  by  Hippomenes  to  Atalanta  were  quinces,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  which  the,  Jewish  traditions  expressly 
describe  aa  golden,  was  a  quince. 

Soil  and  SHuaUon*  The  quince  prefersr  a  moist  but  free  soil,  near  water, 
and  a  situation  open,  but  sheltered.     ][n  dry  soil;  neither  the  tree  nor  the  fruit 
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sttainfl  any  aize ;  and,  19  ntuatipnA  exposed  to  big^  winds^  the  fruk  will  not 
remain  on  the  tree  till  ripe.  The  finest  spedmens  of  quince  trees  in'  tins 
country  are  to  be  found  in  old  orchards^  adjoining  ponds ;  it  being  customary, 
fi»rmerly,  to  plant  a  quince  tree  in  every  apple  orchard, 

Prep^gaticm  and  CuUwre,  Seeds  are  ripened  as  readily  by  the  quince  |» 
by  the  apple  and  pear ;  but  the  quickest  way  of  raising  ^aots  is  by  layers, 
which  is  that  geoeralljr  adopted  in  British  nurBeries.  The  quince  will  also 
grow  by.  cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  moist  sandy  soil.  The  tree,  when 
once  planted  out,  requires  very  little  attention,  beyond  that  of  removing  the 
suckers  from  the  root,  and.  the  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem.  To  have  the 
fruit  of  a  large  size,  the  head  of  the  tree  ousht  to  be  kept  opea  by  thinning  out 
die  shoots ;  and  the  firuit  oi^t  also  to  be  tinned  out,  leaving  no  more  <m  the 
tree  than  it  can  well  mature. 

StatUHet.    In  theaiTixoQtof  Loikkm.therearttraca  fhmi  ISfLtolOftUflls,  1b  Tarioaatmail^ 

E~  nt.  Anold  tnt.  In  Uie  Gazden  of  the  Hortlcultunl  Society,  is  ISft  hicb.  In  BodnonlilK,  oC 
lough  Cartle^  there  ia  a  trae  81  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  which  to  10  Inland  of  the 
ttft.  Id Ruttanddiin,  at  BelT0tarSiiide.te7eera  planted.  It  to  15ft.  htoth.  in Slaflmtohiie, aft 
ReUetton  Hall,  50  Tcan  planted,  it  to  90  ft  hi^,  in  motot  coll  on  mari.  In  Sullblk.  at  Flirtnroufh  lUi, 
SO  yean  idantcd,  it  to  16lt  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnndi  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  liend  ^  ft.  In  WIlU 
•hire,  at  Longford  Cattle,  it  to  15  A.  high,  in  Ught  loam  «n  motot  gravcL  In  WoaoeitcciMrt,  aft 
Haglejr,  10  yean  planted,  it  to  11  ft.  high. 

£  2.  C.  sinb'^nsis  Thoum.    The  China  Quince  Tree. 

i4en^adioH,    Thouin  Ann.  Mua.,  19.  p.  145L  t  8.  and  a  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  &  pi  69&  ;  Don**  MUL.  t 

Bmgramng*   Ann.  Mua.,  la  1 8.  and  9. ;  and  the  plate  ofthto  tree  In  oar  Second  Volume: 
Spec,  Ckar.y  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  acuminated  at  both  enda^  acutely  serrated 
when  young,  a  little  Tillose,  and  when  adult,  glabrous.    Stipules  oblong' 
'  linear,  serrated,  the  teeth  glanded.     Flowers  rosy,  becoming  red.    Calyx 

flabrous,  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafy.  Stamens  in  one  row. 
^ruit  egg-shaped,  large,  hard,  fdmost  juiceless,  and  greenish.  Seeds  in  each 
cell  about  30,  with  man^  abortiye.  {Dec.  Prod,^  n.p.  631.)  A  yery  bandsoma 
low  tree,  very  distinct  m  appearance  from  the  common  qnince,  from  the 

.   shining  surfiice  of  its.  leayes,  and  the  regular  serratures  of  their  margins. 

,  It  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  to  the  heisht  of  20  ft.,  flowering  in 
Bifoy  and  June,  and  producing  egg-shaped  greenish  fruit,  which,  as  beftire 

^  stated,  is  hard^  and  nearly  dry.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  from  8  ft.  to  10ft.  high;  and  it  is  propagated  in  the  prin- 
cipal London  nurseries. 

tt  8.  C  jAPO'mcA  Peru    The  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

Ideni^fietMom,    Pen.  Qyn.,  S.  p.  40. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  8Sa ;  Don*!  Mill.,  &  p.  SSOi 

a$»omiftMe$.    f  Pfvu  Jap6nica  7^l«ii5.  ft  J«^.,  907.»  and  Bat.  Mag.,  t  G9S.  s  dmaomOm  Jap6niBa 

Engra9tmgt,    Bot.  iue^  L  OSS. ;  MorrtoFL  Coop^  1 1. ;  and  oarjl|g.  692. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  4-c.  Leaves  oval,  somewhat  cuneated,  crenately  serrated,  gla^ 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Stipules  kidney-shaped,  and  serrated.  Flowers 
mostly  2 — 3  together,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  gla- 
brous ;  its  lobes  short,  obtuse,  entire.  Stamens  in 
two  rows.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  638.)  A  shrub,  a 
native  of  Jaran  and  China ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  the  greater  part  oi 
the  year,  more  especially  if  supplied  with  water 
during  the  hottest  months.  It  was  introduced  in 
1815,  and  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  British 
gardens,  in  whicn  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pj^rus  japdnica.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  deciduous  shrubs  in  cultivation,  whether 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  lawn,  trained  acainst  a  wall, 
or  treated  as  an  ornamental  hedge  plant.  It  has 
also  been  trained  up  with  a  single  stem  as  a  stand- 
ard f  and,  in  this  cnaracter,  its  pendent  branches 
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and  Qumerous  flowers,  f^  h  a  rich  and  gcrikiog  appearanca^  cuperiaHy 

in  early  spring.     It  is  difficult  to  unite  ^  with  k$  congeners  by  graftiag  f 

but,  if  k  could  he  grafted  standard  high  on  the  pear,  the  hawtbocn» 

or  CTcn  on  the  common  quhice,  it  would  form  a  moat  deliahtfitl  little 

tree.    It  has  ripened  fi-utt  both  as  a  bush,  and  against  a  wdl;  bvt  the 

friut,  even  when  ripe,  is  unfit  to  eat,  thoug^  it  haa  so  friwrant  a  aroell  as  ti»> 

induce  some  persons  to  keep  it  amone  their  clothes.     Im  plant  is  readily 

propagated  by  layers  or  suckers,  and  it  alse  grows  by  cuttings.    In  iA» 

Romance  ofNtUwre,  a  yery  elegant  work  on  flowers,  by  Misa  Twamky,  the 

authoress^  speaking  of  this  shnib,  caHs  its  flowera  **  faiiy  %m^ 

**  That  glMin  and  glow  amid  the  wlntrj  acvoe, 
lighttng  thalT  luddy  baacoM  at  Ike  Milk 
Tb  melt  away  the  mow.    See  how  it  falb 
Id  drcxM  ef  nrstal  ftom  the  glowing  iiNnij, 
Waeatbd  io  diiep  ciimMa  huda-^  fiky  «««•.** 

•  C.  y.  2  Jlore  dibo  haa  cream-coloared,  or  yery  pale  red,  flowers,  and 

forma  a  very  distinct  kind  when  in  blossom, 
tt  C.  /  8  Ji.  semi'fUcno  haa  red  flowers,  somewhat  semidouhle..    There 

are  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Kensington  Nursery. 

Statiitics.  In  tke  anrlxooa  of  LoBdoo,  trained  againift  a  walk  it  ta.  In  varloua  place*,  from  12  ft. 
to  15  ft.  hlf h.  In  Woroeftenhlre,  at  Croome,  90  yean  planted,  it  it  15  ft.  high  againat  a  waU.  1b 
SDoUand,  It  growi,  and  flowen  freely,  agaimt  a  wall  a*  Itiainaton,  in  Abemleanriiire;  atOoidoft 
Castle,  in  BanAhires  at  Coul,  in  Rom  and  Cromarty ;  and  at  Dimrobiq  Cattle,  In  SiUheriaadabire 
It  growi  weil,  and  flowen  ft«ely,  in  erety  paxt  oC  IreUnd. 

App.  i.     Other  S^peeies  qfCyddnia. 

C.  Sumb6rfiia  OumUL  in  Z>.  Dm  Prod.  FL  NefL,  pi  8S7.,  and  Do»*t  WU.,  %  y.  690..  ia  a  Bative  of 
Neiwl,  with  cordate  entire  leavea,  and  fruit  attenuated  at  thebaaa^  like  that  o#tbc  (^dMia  y\ 


App.  I.     HaJf-hardy  Species  of  Rosacea^  §  Pdmeat,  not  belongitig 
to  any  qf  the  Genera  containing  hardy  Species. 

RapUSlepU  (from  raphu,tk  needle,  and  lepis,  a  scale ;  in  reference  to  the  nar- 
row subulate  bracteaSn  LindL}  is  a  eenus  the  species  of  which  are  eveip^eea 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  with  crenulated,  coriaceous,  reticulated  l^ves, 
and  terminal  racemes  of  white  flowers^  Judging  from 
the  species  already  in  the  country,  they  are  probably 
all  tolerably  hardy. 

R.  hdica  Liudl.  in  Lb.  Trans,  IS.  p.  105*,  Dec. 
Prod.,  iLp.630.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601.;  Crar 
t»'gu8!ttdical/..  Mot.  Mag,f  1. 1726.,  and  our^^Si^.  653.; 
is  a  native  of  India  and  China,  introduced  in  1806,. 
which  will  stand  in  the  open  av,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  near  London,  as  a  bush;  but  which  b 
safest  when  grown  against  a  wall.  In  its  native  coun- 
try it  forms  a  low  tree ;  but  in  British  gardens  it  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  from  February  to  August. 
Dr.  Sims  considers  it  to  bear  considerable  affinity  in 
habit  to  AmeldncMer  vulg^is  and  A.  Botry&pium.  (BoL 
Mag.f  t.  1726.)  There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew,.  which  have  stood  out  since  1823; 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  ^-o 
were  planted  out  in  1831,  ^*» 

R.  •alicUhUa  LlndJ.  Bot  Reg.,  t  65 1 .,  aikl  our^.  854..  ia  a  native  of  China,  with  lanceolate  leavea, 
which  wa«  introduced  In  1824,  and  which  haa  stood  out  in  the  Botanic  Garden  al  Kew  alnce  18S9L 

R.  rUra  liodL  Coll.,  Na  &  t  a.  Don't  Mill,  SI  p.  eOS. ;  Ctrat»*gua  r&bra  Lomr, ;  MMbu  MU^wia 
Poir.t  ia  a  native  of  China  and  Cochin-China,  with  ovate^lanceolate  leave*,  and  reddlan  flowen.  It 
it  Mid  to  be  a  tree  growine  to  the  height  of  SO  It  It  wa«  Introduced  in  laSO^  and  ia  probably  aa  hardv 
aa  the  other  apedca.  A  plant  in  the  tforticultural  Societar'a  Oanltn  haa  stood  out  Maiast  a  waft 
since  1831.  ' 

A.  pk^giutimoH  LindL  Coll.,  Na  a,  and  Don*t  MiO.,  i.  p.  SOI: ;  R.  fndica  BoL  Beg.,  t  4(9. ;  is  a 
"f  **"?  *'LF.***%jr*?  UncepUte  toai«w  wblta  patala,  and  brown  flUntota.  It  ia  wi?  to  h^iv^  Nen 
ntroduced  in  1890 ;  but  we  hare  not  seen  the  plant. 
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a.  Lome)ri  Apmw.,  Dom't  Milk.  t.  ^WL  ;  ChitaW  f odiu  Xmt. 
Coeh.t  p.  3f9. ;  m  a  natire  of  Cochin-Ctaina,  where  it  grows  to  the 
hMgfat  of  90  ft,  and  Mroduces  edible  flruH. 

Jl.  wirdM  Doo'e  Mill.,  8.  fk  602.  s  M^apUus  tpirUls  Bkmt  B^r„ 
p.'  IIOB.  ;  ia  a  tree,  a  native  of  Cbtna,  with  cuneate-obloog  leaves. 

Erioboifya  (from  erion^  wool,  and  ^/na,  a  bunch 
of  grapes ;  in  reference  to  the  friut  and  flowers,  which 
are  in  bundles,  and  wooDy)  IdndL;  Dec.  PnxL^  ik 
p.  631. ;  DimU  MtU,,  u.  p.  602.  This  is  a  ^us  of 
Japan  trees,  eversreen  in  their  foliage,  which  is  large  ; 
fuid,  independenUy  of  their  flowers,  strikinffly  pic- 
turesque and  ornamental.  The  species  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn,  or 
oo  the  pear  or  quince. 

E.  jmp6mea  Luidl. ;  Jfespflua  jap^nica  Thttnb. 
Jap.^  206.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  146.  t  39.;  Lou-Koef, 
•IdyMMi.  (corrupted  to  Loqoat,  the  common  £ndish 
mme  of  the  plant) ;  Cratse'gus  Bibot  (Bibaos,  the  Por* 
toguese  name)  Lonr,  Cock.^  p.  319.,  Boi,  Beg.,  t.  654 
365.,  and  our^#.  655.,  and  656.)  has  long,  broad,  wrinkled,  elbptic,  MiTBted 
lesres,  tomenCose  beneiKth ;  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  which  are 

e55  succeeded  by  pear-shaped,  yellow, 
downy  flruit,  about  the  stse  of 
large  gooseberries.  It  is  a  natiye 
of  Chma  and  Japan,  where  it  is 
culdrated  as  a  frait  tree,  and  also 
as  being  ornamental;  and  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  ITS^,  according  to  the 
Nouv.  DuHamel;  and  it  is  found, 
more  especially  when  grafted  on 
the  common  thorn,  to  stand  the 
winters  both  of  Paris  and  London 
against  a  wall,  with  very  little  pro* 
tection.  It  has  also  produced  fruit 
at  diflerent  places  in  England,  under  glass,  which,  when  well  ripened  in  a  stove, 
is  not  much  inferior  m  taste  and  flavour  to  an  ordinwy  plum.  At  Bkthe- 
field,  in  Staffordshire,  the  loquat  was  fruited  m  pots, 
which  were  removed  from  the  stove  to  the  open  air,: 
and  kept  there  from  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  period  of  repose  equivalent  to  a 
winter  in  their  native  country.  After  this,  the  plants 
were  replaced  in  the  stove,  wiiere  they  began  to  show 
flower  about  the  end  of  December,  and  ripened  their 
fruit  in  March  or  April.  (See  Hort.  Ttaru.,  vol.  3.  t.  1 1., 
and  E.  of  G.,  edit.  1835,  p.  981.)  When  the  loquat 
is  to  be  grown  for  its  fruit,  it  is  suggested,  in  the  Nouv. 
Du  Hamel,  that  the  Cydonia  vulgaris  would  form  a  better  stock  for  it 
than  the  CVatse^gus  Oxyacdntha;  because  the  nature  of  the  wood  of  the 
former,  and  its  rate  of  expansion,  come  nearer  to  those  of  the  loqimt  ttMU 
those  of  the  Utter  do.  If  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  grow  the  plant  for 
its  fruit,  the  first  step  would  be  to  procure  a  very  supenor  vanety  cither  from 
China,  or  by  raising  and  fruiting  some  hundreds  of  seedkngs  in  the  open  air, 
in  Italy  or  Spain,  and  selecting  those  plants  which  produced  the  largest  and 
best-flavoured  fruit.  These  could  be  perpetuated  by  grafting  on  the  quince, 
or  on  seedlings  of  the  species;  and  the  plants  might  be  trained  against  a  w^l 
or  on  a  trellis  under  glass,  or  against  a  flued  wall  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
south  of  England^and  treated  as  the  orange  tree  is  there.  To  cultivate,  for 
ite  fruit,  any  variety  that  may  accidentally  have  fellen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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cultivator,  or  that  he  may  procure  from  any  British  carden  or  nunery,  is  not 
to  do  justice  to  the  loquat,  since  many  of  the  plants  to  be  procured  in 
nurseries  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  country ;  and  these  seedlings,  as 
in  the  case  of  seedlings  of  every  other  tree,  doubtless  difier  considerably  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  their  fruit,  as  well  as  they  do  in  their  leaves.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the  common  white  beam  tree  (P^rus  i^^ria),  and  the 
common  mountain  ash  {P.  aucup&ria),  in  a  wild  state,  difier  exceedingly  in  the 
quality  of  their  fruit;  and  that,  wnile  some  trees  produce  such  as  are  large,  mild, 
mealy,  or  sweet,  those  produced  by  others  are  extremely  harsh  and  austere. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit  of  all  rosaceous  pkmts,  and,  we  believe, 
also  of  all  others. 

JB.  aUpUca  LindL  Ua  Trani^  IS.  jx  108..  Dec  Prod.,  fi.  p.  631.,  Donli  MilL,  8.  p.  60SL ;  JfSi. 
piliu  (Ma  Hamllt.  !!&  in  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  a  838LJ  ii  a  naUve  dT  Nepal,  and  hailMirw 
Bat  and  elliptic,  and  downy  yellov  fruit    It  was  Introduced  in  18S3 ;  but  we  bare  not  Men  the  plaift 

B.  cordita  lindl.,  E.  ob^si/Uia  Dec,  and  £,  ekkiintk  O.  Don.,  are  fpedei  not  yet  .introdaeed 
(SeeDDn*«iif/lt,«.pi6(».) 

Kagenickisi  (in  honour  of  F,  De  Kageneck^  ambassador  from  Holland  to 
Spain)  Buk  et  Pav,  FL  Per,  Prod.,  U  37.,  Don*s  Mill.,  ii.  p<  522.,  is  a  genus 
ot  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  only  one.  species  is  as  yet  in- 
troduced*     ' 

JT.  craUpgoides  D.  Don ;  K.  crataegifdlia  lAmil.  Boi.  Reg^  t.  1836.,  and 
oMxJig.  657. ;  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval-lance- 
olate, smooth,  glaucous  green  leaves,  and  cratsegus- 
like  flowers ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  pro- 
duced separately  on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves  are 
intensely  bitter;  and  they  are  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Chili  to  cure  intermittent  fevers.  The  tree  is 
said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  in  its  native  coun- 
try, and  to  produce  a  valuable  timber.  A  plant  of 
this  species,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  has 
stooci  against  a  wall  since  1831 ;  and  its  foliage  has 
not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  ii^'ured  by  the  late 
severe  winter ;  and  it  is  now  (May  1.  1836)  coming 
into  flower.  In  all  probability,  this  plant  will  soon  be 
added  to  our  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  It 
strikes  readily  by  cuttings,  and  it  may  probably  be 
grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn. 

K.  obUmga  Bull  et  Pair.,  and  K.  laneeoUUa  and  K.jautimb$a  of 
the  MDie  autlion,  are  iperaes  ttcm  the  mountains  of  Clifli  and  Peru, 

which  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  If  they  prove  ae  hardy  ae  K.  crafaegtfidee  teenie  likely  tc 
they  will  be  TaluaUe  addlUons  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  and  perhaps,  alio,  ai  wps^\ 
medicinal  bitter. 

App,  II.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Rosdce^ej  belonging  to  the 
Suborder  Sanguisdrbeie. 


MargyricOrpm  $etd$m  Ruis  et  Pav.  FL  Per.,  l  p.  88.  t  a  £  d.,  Don'i  MUL.  S.  p. 
petrum  pinnktum  Lam,  Diet }  Ancfftrum  baib^tum  Lean,ia.i  if  a  native  of  Bnunl,  and 


at  South  America,  on  arid  hiUi,  with  white  pearl-lilce  firuit, 
diJfering  from  it  in  having  a  grateftal  and  acid  taste.  It  J 
commonly  kept  in  green-houses,  and  has  ripened  fruit  in  the 
Cambridj^  Botanic  Garden.  It  misht  possibly  pass  the  win. 
ter  in  the  gardens  in  the  neighbournooa  of  London,  on  con. 
servative  rockwork. 

Cercocdnms  JbtkergiU6\dn  H.  B.  et  Ktmth,  Nov.  Gen, 
Amer.,  &  t.  65a,  Don**  MilL, «.  p  590.:  Bertolbnia  gtiieroUe* 
Moe.  et  Senct  FL  Meg.  Icon,  Ined, ;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  with  elliptic,  coriaceous,  glabrous  leaves,  growing.to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  Flowers  and  fruit  inconspicuous.  It  nas 
not  yet  neen  introduced. 

Acahna  Vahl  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  some  species, 
naUves  of  Mexico,  which  grow  in  situations  at  a  low  tem- 
perature: but,  though  they  are  technically  considered  ligne. 
otts,  as  tney  do  not  grow  above  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  in 
height,  they  do  not  appear  to  merit  more  than  this  general 
notice.    (See  Don*$  MtO.,  2.  p.  592.) 

Foiirium  sptrndsmn  "L.  (Moris.  Oion ,  sect  a  t  8.  C  5.)  is  a 
shrub  introduced  in  1595.  and  grdviag  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
The  leaves  are  small,  the  flowers  grecnifb.  the  fruit  baccate, 
and  the  Species  branched  It  is  a  native  of  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  about  Constantinople;  and,  though *4ii  old  in. 


esemUing  that  of  the 
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baUUnt  of  the  grmiJiouft,  if,  dottUlcM,  u  hasdy  m  many  ptenU  that  art  placed  i«aiiiit  the  oon. 
••rvatlTe  wall. 

P.  camddimm  Alt  (JBtoc  Mag.,  t  SS4L. s  and  our^.  6680  it  a  dinib.  a  naUTc  of  tbe'Caoarr  lilaadi  • 
introduced  in  1779.  and  growing  to  tlie  height  of  from  S  ft.  to  4  ft.  In  the  green-hooae.  it  orcduoea 
itf  flowen  flrom  January  to  April,  and  it  ii,  doubttoM,  half-haidy.  ^^      *^ 

OiffirAA  UkifdUa  L.  {Hort  SUM.,  t  31.1l  35.)  i^a^nib,  a  nattre  of  the  Capeof  Good  Hepe.  which 
has  been  in  our  sreenJuMiiet  linoe  1714.  It  is  interotlng  in  iU  notched,  ■*fn  rlnplne.  sturt^^io^ 
leaTct;  and,  witti  C.  oUordita  L..  another  Capetpedei,  well  deMrrea  a  trial  aadntt  a  codm 
waQ.    Both  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft^  and  flower  from  If  aj  to  July,  or  tater. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 


OF   THE  HARDY   LIONIOUS  PLAHTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CALYCANTHA*CEA. 

•  All  the  kinds  of  plants  of  this  order  are  ligneous :  they  ftfe  included  in  two 
genera,  Calycanthus  Lindi.  and  Chimonintbus  LmU,  Those  of  the  first  genus 
are  from  North  America,  and  quite  hardy  in  England ;  those  of  the  second 
are  from  Japan  and  China,  and  thrive  bttt,  in  England  (at  least,  north  of 
Loi\don),  when  trained  against  a  wall.  **  In  the  stems  or  all  the  plants  be- 
Ipngine  to  this  order,  there  is  the  usual  deposit  of  concentric  circles  of  wood 
around  the  pith,  and,  in  addition,  four  yery  imperfect  centres  of  deposition  on 
the  outside  next  the  bark ;  a  most  singular  structure,  which  may  be  called, 
without  much  inaccuracy,  an  instance  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  growth 
combined  in  the  same  individual.  A  good  figure  of  this  interesting  peculiarity 
has  been  ^ven  by  MLrbel,  in  the  Attnales  deg'JSdencet  Nahtrdlei^  vol.  xiv.  p.  367.^ 
who  originally  remarked  it  in  one  species,  and  I  have  since  ascertained  it  to 
exist  in  all.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  woody  tissue  of  this  order  ex- 
hibits disks  extremely  like  those  oi  Confferae."  (Dr,  Imdley  in  hb  Nat,  S^H, 
ofBotanif,  p.  160.^  The  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  apparent  in  those 
pf  the  genera,  which  are  as  follows : — 

Caltca^hthus  JUndl.  Calyx  with  a  pitcher-shaped  and  rather  fleshy  tube, 
and  a  limb  consisting  of  many  lobes  that  are  lanceolate,  unecj^d,  of  a  lurid 
purple  colour,  rather  coriaceous,  in  many  series,  and  imbricate,  Thepe 
are  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  not  distinguishable.  Stamens  many, 
inserted  into  a  fleshy  disk  at  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  in  many 
series:  they  are  unequal,  deciduous;  the  )2  outer  ones  fertile,  and  the 
inner  ones  sterile.  Anthers  adnate,  outward  in  their  position,  of  2  cells, 
which  open  longitudinally  and  outwardly.  Ovaries  many,  inserted  upon 
the  inner  face  ofthe  wall  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  included  within  the 
tube ;  each  containing  I — 2  ovules,  and  terminated  by  a  style,  which  extends 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Stigma  ample.  Carpel :  int^ument  some- 
what homy ;  seed  solitary  from  the  abortion  of  one  or  the  ovules,  ascending, 
its  hilum  opposite  the  point  of  the  attachment  of  the  carpel  to  the  calyx. 
Embryo  witnout  albumen,  straight ;  its  cotyledons  convolute,  its  radicle 
inferior.  Shrubs,  native  of  NorUi  America,  Branches  brachiate.  Leaves 
opposite,  feather-nerved,  rough.  Flowers  axillary,  terminal,  lurid  purple 
in  colour,  sweet-scented.  Bark  and  leaves  sweet-scented.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  iii. 
p.  1.  and  2. ;  and  Lindl.  NeU.  Siftt.  o/Bot,,  p.  160.) 
Chimona^nthus  lAndl^  Calyx  with  oval,  obtuse,  imbricate  lobes  resembling 
bracteas,  the  inner  resemblmg  petals.  Stamens  nearly  equal,  persistent ;  the 
5 outer  ones  fertile,  in  maturity  being  connate  at  the  base,  and  covering  over 
the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Shrubs,  native  of  Japan  and  China. 
Flowers  i^pearing  before  the  leaves,  splitarilv,  from  the  places  of  axils  of  old 
leaves;  extremely  fragrant  with  a  sweet  odour;  yellowish,  with  a  purple 
interior.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2. ;  and  Lmdl.  Nat, 
SyitofBot.y^.  160.) 
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CALYCA'NTHUS  Lindl,    Thb  Calyca'nthus,  or  American  Allspice. 
Linn,  Syst,  Icos^ndria  Polygynia. 

Uteni^fiaukm,    lindL  In  Bot  Ref..  1 401 ;  Neet  Nor.  Act  Nat  Cur.  Boon.,  11.  p.  107. ;  Dec  Prod.. 

a7 2- >  Doii»»  Mill..«.  p.  65SL 
S^momgmes.    Calycinthl  tp.  Lin.,  Lam.,  WiUd. ;  Buttntrla  Du  Hmn.  Arbi^l.  o.  Ill,  not  of  Lin. ; 

BeurrMa  Ehret  PIct.,  t  19.;  Baitdiia  Adani.  Fam.,  8.  pi  891 ;  PompadoQra  Buchos ;  Calycante, 

JFV.  i  Kelch  Blume,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  katux,  a  calyx,  and  antkot,  a  flower ;  the  calyx  ii  coloured,  and  reaemblet  a 

corolla.  The  name  albpice  wa«  given  te  it  by  the  lahabltanti  of  Carolina,  ftom  the  strong  aromatic 

smell  of  the  bark. 

Detcripthn,  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America ;  propagated,  in 
England,  by  layers.  De  Candolle  states .  that  the  naumk  of  the  tenmnal  leaf 
bud  of  a  shoot  causes  the  production  of  two  new  flower  buds ;  and  that  by  this 
practice  a  succession  of  flowers  during  the  w^ie  sumBier  may  be  obtained. 
(Dec,  Prod.^  iii.  p.  8.)  The  price  of  uie  common  kinds,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, is  Ibt,  per  hundred,  or  M,  each ;  at  BoUwyllery  1|  franc ;  and  at  New 
York,  from  37^  cents  to  half  a  dottar. 

•  1.  C.  flo'bidus  L,    The  flowery  Calycanthtw,  or  Cartdma  AUtpice, 
Idemt^atiou.    Un.  Sp.,  71&  ;  Nutt  Geo.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SIS. ;  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.  8L  ;  Don*i  HUL,  2. 

Svmmmmet.    C.  ft^riUs  Wait,  Car.,  lU. ;  sweet-aoeated  Shrub,  In  Carolina  i  oommon  American 

Allspice. 
Engraving*.    Bot  Mao:,  t  50a  t  Da  Ran.  Aib.,1. 1 4& }  Lam.  OL,  t  4481 C 1.  {  OuSmp.  Abb.  Hols., 

t  4  t  and  onujlg.  6S9. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Wood  of  the  trunk,  and  especially  of  the  root,  intensely 
camphor-scented.  Branches  spveading ;  branchlets  tomentose.  Leaves  oval, 
tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  mostly  s^rtive.  Fruit  top^aped.  A  native  of 
the  shaded  banks  of  rivulets  in  Carolina.  (Ihc.  Proi^  ili.  p.  2.) 
Varieties.    De  Candolle  gives  two  forms  of  this  species. 

mC.f.  \  oblSngus,  l^ves  oblons  (Ait.  Hwrt.  Mew.,  ed.  2.,  S.  p«  982.);  and 

mC.f.2  ovdtut,  leaves  roimdishly  ovate  (Aii.  H.  Kew.,eA.  %.,  3.  p.  282.). 

The  following  varieties  are  in  Loddiges's  Catalogue  ior  1836 ;  and  plants 

of  most  of  them  are  in  their  arboretum,  and  in  that  of  the  Horticultural 

8   odety :  — 

«i  C.f.  3  mplemfbliui  has  cut  leaves. 

*  C.f.  ^firaw  has  fertile  flowers. 

*  C.f.  5  glm^umt  has  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

*  C./.  6  inoddrut  has  flowers  nearly  scentless. 
^  C.f,  7  hngjifilius  has  elongated  leaves. 
mC.f.S  variegdtui  has  variegated  leaves. 

Description,  Sj^c,  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  form- 
ing a  dense  orbiculate  bush ;  the  shoots  covered  with  brown  bark,  and  the 
leaves  opposite  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers 
grow  aindy  on  short  peduncles  at  the  extre- 
mity of  t£e  branches ;  they  have  two  series  of 
narrow  thick  sepals,  which  spread  open,  and 
turn  inward  at  the  top,  like  those  of  the  ane« 
mone  or  clematis.  Tney  are  of  a  dusky  purple 
colour,  and  have  a  powerful  aromatic  scent. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  was  in-  ^ 
troduced  by  Mark  Catesbv  in  1726.  It  was  not 
common  in  British  gardens  till  about  1757; 
when,  according  to  ^ller,  many  plants  were 
brought  ft'oni  Carolina,  it  having  been  greatly 
increased  in  the  gardens  about  Chtfrieston.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,   kept  ^^^  i  ^^^ 
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h  flowers  freely  from  May  to  August 
le  varieties  difler  verir  slightly  fi^m  each 


Bot  Rag.,  t  401 ;  Guimpc  Abb.  Holi.,  t  5. ;  and  our 


rather  moists  and  in  a  shady  situation. 

but  seldom  produces  fruit  in  Enp^land.  The  varieties  differ  very  slistitiy  t 

other.  The  largest  plants  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at 
Purser^B  Cross,  and  at  Syon,  where  there  are  bushes  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high. 

•  2.  C.  (f.)  olau'cus  Willd.     The  g\aacou&4eaved  Calycanthus,  or  fertile- 
jUnwered  American  Alkpice, 

Idad^ficatkm.    WilM.  Bnvm.,  SBB.  i  Punb  FL  Sept  Amei:,  p.  m. ;  ^^^c^ 

Dec.  Prod.,  &  pi  t.  \-jk     /jf^ 

ai^nompmet,    C.  ftrtUU  WslL  Car..  151.;  UndL  BoL  Beg.^  t,  «R,  --e>^Al«f//    ^«4M!« 

Owiimf.  Abb,  Hctu.  t  &  j  Dwi»<  MW., 2.  ^B"^  .^^  --:«.  a«i-       n:^iio 

SmrrmriHgs.    Bot  Rag.,  t  401 ;  Gvamp.  AM 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Branches  spreading.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  glaucous  beneath,  pubescent. 
Flowers  less  odorous  than  those  of  C.  fl6ridus. 
(Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  2.)  A  native  of  Carolina,  on 
mountains.  This  species,  or,  as  we  believe,  varietur, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  C.  fl6ri-  / 
dus,  closely  resembles  it  in  eenecai  appearance ;  and  (>^ 
requires  the  same  soil  and  culture.  According  to 
Pursh,  the  flowers  are  of  a  lurid  purple,  like  those  of  C.  fl6ridus ;  but  their 
scent  is  not  so  agreeable,  and  is  more  fiunt.  Whether  there  is  much  differ- 
ence between  thu  sort  and  C.  f.  5  glaucus  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaininjg;  the  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  arboretum  not  having 
flowered.  We  have  therefore  retained  the  description  of  this  kind  as  a 
species,  in  deference  to  Pursh,  De  CondoUe,  and  G.  Don,  though  we 
strongly  suspect  that  they  are  identical 

Variety, 

tt  C*g,2  oUongyvUus  Kutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  i.  p.  312.,  Dec.  Prod.,  Hi.  p.  2. ;  C. 
oblongifoTius  Hort»  Brk,  —  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  elongated.  A 
native  of  North  Carolina,  on  mountains.  (Dec,  Prod,,  iiL  p.  2.) 

m  3.  C.  UEViGAh-us   WilU.     The  giabrous-ieaved  Calycanthus,  or  American 

Allspice, 

IdentifieatioH.    Willd.  Eoum.,  5591;  Wllld.  Hort   BecoL.tSa;  Purth  FL  S«t  Amer.,  pi  358.. 

NuU.  Gen.  Amer.,  L  p.  S18. ;  Gulmp.  Abtx  Hols.,  t  &  ;  Dec  Prod,  3.  pi  I ;  I>on'i  Mill,  %  p.  658' 
Sifnamf/mf.^  C.  fdrax  Mick*.  FL  Bbr,  Amer.,  1.  p.  SOfiL ;  C.  penn- 

qrlTinicus  Lodd,  Cat. 
BngraviHgM,    Wllld.  Hort  Berol,  t  80.:  Gulmp.  Abb.  Holx.,  t 

&;   M.  Re(.,  t  481.;  and  our Jl^.  061. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  strictly  upright.  Leaves 
oblong  or  ovate,  and  gradually  acuminated,  slightly 
wrinkled;  the  upper  surface  rough  to  the  touch, 
the  under  one  glabrous  and  green.  ^Dec,  Prod., 
iii.  p.  2.)  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Carolina,  on  mountains;  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1806,  and  resembling  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts  in  appearance  and  culture,  but  with 
the  leaves  more  pointed.  Very  probably  the 
C.  f.  4  ferox  of  the  preceding  page. 

Genus  IL 


CHIMONA'NTHUS  Lindl,    The  Cbimonanthus,.  or  Wister  Flower. 

Ident^cation.    LlndL  Bot  Resg.,  t  404l  and  45L ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  S. ;  Don's  MilL»  £.  p.  6fi2. 
Mer&tia  Nee«  Act  Soc.  Nat.  Bonn.,  11.  p.  107.  i  Calyc4nthi  sp.  Linn. 
FromckeimSn,  winter,  and  aniJkat,  a  flower ;  in  allurion  to  the  seaMU  of  lU  flowering. 

Description,  Sfc,    A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan ;  remarkable  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  ate  produced  fVom  De[!embcr  till  March,  eve» 
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iu  the  open  garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  more  especially  if 
the  plant  is  trained  against  a  walL  The  blossoms  are  produced  singly,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  and  also  on  spurs 
proceeding  from  the  old  wood.  The  soil,  culture,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  for 
Oalydtnthus. 

ft  1.  C.  FRA^RANS  lAitdl.     The  imgnxiX^fl(mered  Chimonanthus. 

identification.    Undl.  BoC.  Res.,  t  404.  iSL  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  &  pi  8. ;  Doni  MUL,  fl:  p.  6S5L 
a^nontfmet.    CalTc4nthus  pnTcox  Urn.  Sp.,  1718.,  AU.  Hort  Kevf.,  ed.  L  ¥01  2.  p.  SSO.  t  10.,  Cmrt. 

Bat,  Mag.JL  4GS.,  Lam.  m,  t.  445.  t  S. ;  Meiida  Mgnnt  Nees  Jet.  Soe.  NaL  Bonn,,  11.  pi  107.  f 

OtMi,  or  Rdtei  Kiemnf:  Amcen.,  87a  ic ;  the  Winter  Flower ;  Caljcante  de  Japoo,  F^. ;  Japa. 

niiche  Kelcb  BluiDe,  Qer. 
Engrtnimfs.    Kmnpf.  Amom.  ic. ;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.  toL  S.  t  la  ;  Bot  BIi^.,  t  4G6. ;  Lun.  IU., 

t445.tr2.,aiidour>i;f.eeSL  ^*  ' 

Spec.  Chtar,,  fc.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  Flowers  protruded  before  the 
leaves,  solitary  in  the  old  axils  of  leaves,  extremely  odorous,  yellowish, 
and  purple  within.  Fruit  flask-shaped,  or  thicker  above  the  base,  and  in  the 
upper  part  tapered  into  a  cylindraceous  neck.  (Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  2.) 

Varieties. 

mC,f,2  grandifiorus  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  46 1 . ;  and  our^.  663.— Flowers 
larger,  and  more  spreading.     Fruit  oblong,  tapered  at  the  base. 
{Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  2.) 
ft  C./.  3  luteui  Hort.  has  the  flowers  yellow  both  inside  and  outside. 

Description,,  Jjrc.    Deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft., 
as  bushes,  in  the  open  ground,  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

London,  and  much  higher 
when  trained  a^nst  a  wall. 
The  bark  is  whitish,  and  the 
leaves  of  a  smooth,  shining, 
lieht  green.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  the  v  ' 
greatest  abundance,  ftom  U 
November  till  March  (as  K 
the  name,  winter  flower  im-  Vf 
pliesX  and  which  are  de-  \ 
lightrully  and  refreshingly 
fragrant,  scent  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  tree.  This  species  was  introduced  in  1776, 
and  was  generally  treated  as  a  conservatory  shrub,  till  within  the  last  15 
years;  when  it  was  found  to  be  quite  hardy,  more  especially  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  It  is  now  grown  in  most  choice  gardens  for  its  flowers ;  a 
few  of  which  are  gathered  dtuly,  and  placed  in  the  drawingroom,  or  bou* 
doir,  in  the  same  manner  as  violets.  The  plant  is  generuly  propamited 
by  layers;  but  it  frequently  produces  seeds,  nrom  which  many  plants  have 
been  raised.  The  variety  C.  f.  grandiflorus  has  the  flowers  rather  less  fragrant 
than  the  species,  but  they  are  much  more  ornamental.  This  is  so  very 
d^drable  a  shrub,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  their  being 

Croduced  through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  that  no  garden  whatever  ought  to 
e  without  it.  In  the  small  plots  in  the  front  of  suburban  street  houses,  it 
may  be  planted  against  die  house,  and  trained  up  so  as  to  form  a  border  to 
one  or  more  of  tlie  windows.  In  all  gardens  north  of  London,  it  deserves  a 
wall  as  much  as  any  fruit  tree ;  at  least  judging  from  the  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment which  it  is  calculated  to  aflbrd :  and,  south  of  London,  it  may  also  be 
planted  as  a  standard  bush  on  the  open  lawn,  or  in  the  shrubbery.  There  are 
remarkablv  fine  specimens  of  the  species  and  varieties  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Twickenham,  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and,  as  standards,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  at 
Tooting.  The  price  of  plants  of  the  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  was,  till 
lately,  from  5s,  to  7s,  each;  at  present,  the  species,  and  C.  f.  liktois,  are 
3#,  6d,  each;  and  C.  f.  gran<^6rus  is  7s,  6d,  At  Bollwyller,  the  species  is  5 
francs;  and  at  New  York,  2  dollars,  and  the  yellow-flowering  variety  1  dollar,. 
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CHAR  XLIV. 

OF   THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE    ORDER    GRANATA'CEA. 

The  genua  Piinica  was  separated  from  iMyrtdcesp,  and  formed  into  this 
order,  by  Professor  Don,  in  the  Etfin.  Phil.  Joum.  of  July,  1826,  p.  134.  It 
contains  only  one  genus,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  fo  und 
included  in  the  generic  character. 

Genus  I. 


EQ 


PITNICA  Tbum.     The  PouBGRAif  ate  Tree. 

IdnU^fieathiL  Toum  Imt, 1 40L ;  Un.  Oon.,  No.  6181 ;  Ovrtn.  Fruct,  1. 1.  38L :  Dee.  Pirod.,&  ^  &  i 

Don*!  Min.^  PL  65SL 
gjmoiynwrj.    The  Cartliaginiaii  Apple }  Orenadier,  Fr, ;  Oranatc^  Ger.  i  Melocraoo,  Itai. ;  Oranadoe, 

^^ 
DerUtOkm.    POniea  It  said.  In  the  Nmntemm  D»  Bamei,  to  be  derived  either  thmmmieeui,  aearict 

In  aUudon  to  tbo  acartet  colear  of  the  flowen ;  or  from  the  mqc  word,  or  pumieus,  both  signify. 

Ing  xof  Carthage;  **  near  which  dty,  PUny  telb  us.  It  was  Am  fband. 

Cren,  Char,  Calyx  with  its  tube  top-shaped ;  its  limb  with  5—7  lobes ; 
their  sestiyation  valvate.  Petals  5 — 7:  Stamens  numerous,  with  distinct 
filaments,  which  bear  the  anthers  on  their  inner  side.  Style  1.  ^igma  1. 
Fhdt  soherical,  crowned  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  whose  lower  part 
forms  ue  fruit's  rind.  The  fruit  does  not  open,  and  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  horizontal  cfiaphraem.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  5—9  cells ; 
the  lower  one  is  smaller,  and  consists  ot  3  ceils  only :  in  both,  the  cells  are 
separated  by  membranous  partitions :  in  the  upper,  fleshy  pUu:ent«  extend 
from  the  sides  of  the  fruit  to  the  centre ;  in  the  lower,  irregular  processes 
arise  from  the  bottom.  Seeds  very  numerous,  surrounded  bjr  a  transparent 
shining  pulp.  Evtbryo  oblong ;  its  radicle  short,  straight ;  its  cotyledons 
lc»fy,  spirally  convolute.— Small  trees,  or  shrubs,  with  branchlets- imper- 
fectly square,  and  becoming  spiny.  L^ves  deciduous,  opposite,  more  rarely 
whorledf  or  alternate ;  in  many  instances  in  groups  in  the  axils ;  oblong,  entire. 
Flowers  scarlet,  8 — -5  together,  almost  sessile,  and  almost  terminal  upon 
the  branchlets.  (Dec,  Prod,^  iii.  p.  3.^  The  characters  of  the  fruit  and  co- 
tyledons, and  the  circumstance  ot  the  leaves  being  without  the  dots  and  the  in- 
tramarginal  vein,  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  the  jMyrtikceae,  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  by  Don,  De  Candolle,  and  Martius,  to  distinguish  Punica  as  of  an 
order  distinct  from  Jlfyrt^ceae.  Lindley,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  under  Jliyrtkcese,  has  areued  that  they  are  not  so ;  and 
his  arguments  are  interesting  to  the  botanical  student.  We  have,  accord- 
ing to  our  general  plan,  followed  Don's  Miller, 

Description,  ^c.    Low  deciduous  trees,  or  shrubs,  indigenous  to  Africa,  and 
naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

^  \,  P,  Grjlna^vu  L,     The  common  Pomegranate  Tree. 

IdaH^fieaiiom.    Un.  Sp^  67&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  pi  3L  ;  Don's  If UL.  S.  pi  <«». 
Spec.  Char,,  Jfrc,     Stem  arboreous.    Leaf  lanceolate.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  3.) 
-    A  native  of  Mauritania,  whence  it  may  have  migrated  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  perfectly  indigenous. 

Varieties, 

5  P.  G.  1  rubrum  Dec.  (Prod.,  iii.  p.  3. ;  TVew  Ehret,  t.  71.  f.  1. ;  Poil,  et 
Turp,  Arbr,  Fr,,  22. ;    Schkuhr  Handb,,  t,  131.  *.;  Sinu  Bot,  Mag., 
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t.  1832.;  and  our^.  664.)  has  the  flowers  red;  pulp  of  fruit  red- 
dish.   M^ld  in  Mauritania  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  enduring 
even  the  coldest  winters.  {Dec.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  3.) 
ft  P.  G.  2  rubrum  Jidre  plaio  Trew  Ehret.,  t.  71.  f.  2.,  has  double  red 
flowers.     It  is  common  in  ^dens,  and  is  a  little  more  impatient  of 
cold  than  the  preceding  variety.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 
A  P.  6.  3  albSscetu  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  96. — Petals 
white.    Calyx  slightly  yellowish.   Pulp  of  the  fruit  of  a  pale  red.    It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  rather  more  tender  than  P.  G.  ru- 
brum. (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 
tt  P.  6.  4  aibetcent  flore  plena  Dec.  has  double  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
white.     It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  the  tenderest  of  q\\  the 
forms  of  the  species.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iiL  p.  4.) 
*  P.  G.  5Jldvum  Uort.  has  the  flowers  yellow,  but  is  Tare  in  gardens. 
Description,  S^c.    A  tree,  in  magnitude  and  ligneous  character,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  common  hawthorn.     In  the  south  of  France,  and 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
18  ft.  or  20  iL;  forming  a  very  branchy 
twiggy  tree,  seldom  found  ¥rith  a  clear  stem, 
unless  it  has  been  pruned  up.     In  a  wild 
state,  about  Marseilles,  it  forms  a  thorny 
bush;  but,  in  the  gardens  about  Nice  and 
Genoa,  it  is  a   very  handsome  small    tree, 
much  admired  both  for  its  flowers  and  its 
fruit.     It  is  a   native  of  Barbary,  Persia, 
Japan,  and  various  parts  of  Asia ;  and  it  has 
been  long  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
and    South   America.     In  the  Himalayas, 
Mr.  Royle  informs  us  that  the  pomegranate 
grows  wild ;  and,  also,  that  it  is  planted  near 
villages.  It  forms  quite  a  wood  in  Mazanderan,  whence  the  dried  seeds  are  ex- 
ported for  medicinal  use.  The  fiunous  pomeeranates  without  seeds  are  grown  in 
the  rich  mdens,  called  Ballabagh,  lipng  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the  Caubul 
river.     They  are  described  as  delicious  about  Hadgiabad,  and  throughout 
Persia.     **  Though  grown  in  most  parts  of  India,  large  quantities,  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  arc  yearly  brought  down  by  the  northern  merchants  from 
Caubul,  Cashmere,  and  Boodurwar."  (lUutt.,  p.  208.)   At  a  very  early  period, 
the  pomegranate  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.    It  is 
mentioned  by  Theopnrastus  under  the  name  of  Roa ;  the  Phoenicians  named 
it  Sida;  the  Greeks,  Cytinos;  and  the  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  Mains 
Punica.    The  Jews  appear  to  have  held  the  tree  in  great  veneration.    It  is 
mentioned,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  one  of  the  fruits  discovered  in  the  Land 
of  Promise;  and,  while  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  it  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  robe  of  the  ephod.    The  two  laige 
pillars  of  brass,  made  by  Hiram  for  the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple,  were 
ornamented  with  carvings  of  the  pomegranate;  and,  from  other  passages  in 
Holv  Writ,  a  wine  appears  to  have  been  made  from  it.    Pliny  speiAs  of 
getting  a  colour  from  the  flowers  for  dyeing  cloth  a  light  red.     lie  mentions 
nine  varieties ;  including  the  sweet,  the  sour,  the  temperate,  the  austere,  and 
the  wine-flavoured.    The  rind  of  the  sour  kind,  he  says,  is  the  best  for  tan« 
ners  and  curriers  to  dress  their  leather  with.     The  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Granada  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  trees  planted  in  it  by 
the  Moors;  which  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Granada  being  a  split  pomegranate.     The  earliest  mention  of  the  pome- 
granate in  England  is  in  Turner's  Herbal,  in  1548 ;  but  it  was  probably  mtro- 
duced  long  before  that  time  by  the  monks,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of  the 
religious  houses.    For  a  long  period,  it  was  kept  exclusively  in  houses,  along 
with  orange  trees ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  it  fruited  in  the  orangery 
of  Charies  I.,  as  Parkinson  informs  us,  under  the  care  of  Tradescant,  when 
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he  was  that  king's  gardener.  It  seems  to  hanne  been  first  tried  m  tiie  open 
air  bv  Miller,  at  Chelsea ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bradley,  in  the  garden  of 
Oambden  House,  and  in  other  osrdens  about  Kensington;  as  the  oldest 
spedmens  in  the  ndgbbourliood  of  London  are  at  these  places.  At  present, 
it  is  in  most  collectioiis  as  an  ornamental  wall  tree,  and  it  ripens  its  miit,  or, 
at  least,  produces  them  of  the  fiiU  nze,  frequently,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  fine  seasons ;  but  the  yarietieB  most  generally  cultivated  are  those 
with  double  flowers.  The  largest  double-flowered  pomegranate  in  England  is 
supf¥>sed  to  be  that  trained  against  the  waUs  of  r  ulham  Palace,  which  is  at 
least  40  ft.  high,  and  60  ft.  broad. 

PmperHes  and  Umcm,  In  the  sooth  of  Europe,  thepiHnegranate  is  cultivated 
far  its  fitdt  {  and,  in  Bom»  places,  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is  also  grown  as  an 
ornamental  tree ;  the  stem  being  trained  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8ft.,  and  the 
head  afterwards  allowed  to  spre«l,  and  droop  down  on  every  side.  In  the  con* 
servatories  in  the  ne^bboorfaood  of  i^uis,  and  in  France  generally,  the  double* 
flowered  variety  is  pbnted  in  btfge  boxes,  and  treated  like  the  orange  tree.  For 
this  purpose,  young  plants  areg^wn  in  the  oranae  nurseries  about  Nice  and 
QeBoa,and  exported  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  wond.  Both  the  sinele  and  the 
doublei-flowered  varieties  are  ve^  frequently  trained  i^nst  wws,  both  in 
FVance  and  Italy ;  and  the  more  ingenions  cultivators  intermingle  the  branches 
of  the  one  sort  with  those  of  the  other,  so  as  to  nmke  a  displajr  of  both  double 
flowen  and  fruit,  apparently  on  the  same  tree.  The  pulp  which  encloses  the 
seeds  is  sometimes  acad,  sometimes  sweet ;  and,  in  other  cases,  vinous,  astrin- 
gent, and  refreshing.  A  syrup  is  made  fit>m  this  pulp  by  the  druagists,  which 
IS  employed  as  an  astringent  and  detergent ;  the  dned  flowers  are  Ukewise  kept 
in  shops,  for  making  infusions  for  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Bacon  recommends 
the  juice  of  pomemnates  as  good  for  liver  complaints ;  and  Woodville  savs 
that  it  is  prefereUe  to  that  of  oranges,  in  cases  of  fever.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit,  on  account  of  its  astrini^t  proporties,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for^ls,  in  making  ink;  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  dyeing  leather  red,  in  imitation  of  morocco.  In  the  Himalayas, 
Mr.  Royle  informs  us,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  called  naspal,  ^  being  very  astrin- 
gent, is  used  in  mecficme,  as  well  as  m  dyeing.  The  employment,  by  the 
natives  of  India,  of  the  bark  of  the  root  for  the  expulsion  or  the  tape-worm, 
bong  now  well  known,  since  the  subject  was  communicated  by  Drs.  Hamilton 
and  Fleming,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  oblivion  into  which  even  a 
valuable  medicine  may  fall,  as  this  property  was  well  known  to  Dioscorides ; 
L  c.  154.-  {lUtuL,  p.  208.) 

Poetical^  mythological,  and  legendary  AUutwm.  The  pomegranate  is  men* 
tioned  by  the  earliest  poets.  Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Ceres  discovered  that 
Pluto  had  stolen  her  oaughter  Pi'oserpine,  she  implored  Jupiter  so  earnestly 
to  restore  her,  that  he  consented,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  during  her 
residence  in  the  infernal  rwons.  Unfortunately,  while  walking  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Proserpine  had  gaUiered  a  pomegranate,  and  eaten  seven  mins  of  it; 
and  had  been  observed  by  Ascalaphus ;  who,  informing  Pluto  of  the  fact,  was 
turned  by  Ceres  into  an  owl  for.  his  int^erence.  (Ovid.  Met,,  v.  f.  6. ;  Fatt.  iv. 
▼.417.)  Nicholas  Rapin,  in  his  poem  entitled  Le$  Plamrsdu  GenHlhomme 
CkampHrey  pubUshed  in  1583,  ^ves  the  following  orip;in  to  the  pomegranate: — 
A  young  girl  of  Scythia  having  consulted  the  divinen  to  know  her  fortime, 
was  told  by  them  that  she  was  destined  one  day  to  wear  a  crown.  This 
rendered  her  so  proud  and  vain,  that  she  was  easdy  seduced  by  Bacchus,  on 
Ua  promising  to  give  her  a  crown.  He  soon  grew  tired,  and  abandoned  her ; 
and,  when  sne  afterwards  died  of  grief,  he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  pome^ 
^ranate  tree,  on  the  fruit  of  which  he  affixed  a  crown  (alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  calyx) ;  thus  tardily  and  ambiguously  redeeming  his  promise.  Many 
other  poets  have  mentioned  the  pomegranate;  among  whom  may  be  enu* 
merated  Chaucer,  in  his  Romance  of  the  Rote  ;  Andrew  Marvell ;  Thompson, 
in  his  Seatom  ;  Moore;  and  Bvron.  This  shrub  is  considered  the  emblem  6i 
democracy;  probably  from  its  fruit  consisting  of  numerous  seeds,  which  form 
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its  yaluaUe  part,  and  a  worthless  crown.  In  allusion  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance.  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  had  for  a  device  a  pomegranate,  with  the 
motto,  '*  My  worth  is  not  in  my  crown"  (ReUPt  Hitt,  Bot,,  i.  p.  150.) ;  and 
Phillips  says  that  the  French,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  had  a  riddle  on 
the  pomegranate,  which  was  **  Quelle  est  la  reine  qui  porte  son  royaume  dans 
son  sein  ?"  alluding  to  the  same  properties.  (Pom,  Brtt.,  p.  318.) 

Soil,  Situatkm^  Propagation,  Jfrc  The  single  wild  pomegranate  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil ;  but  the  double-flowered  varieties,  and  the  species  when  it  is 
intended  to  bear  fruit,  require  a  rich  free  soil.  The  doubl&>flowerinff  pome- 
granate trees,  p;rown  in  lx>xes  by  the  French  gardeners,  are  planted  m  die 
very  richest  sod  that  can  be  composed ;  and  a  portion  of  this  soil  is  renewed 
every  year,  when  the  roots  are  severally  pruned.  The  head,  also,  is  thinned 
out,  and  so  cut  as  to  multiply,  as  much  as  possible,  short  slender  shoots ;  on 
the  points  of  which  alone  the  flowers  are  produced.  In  training  the  pome* 
granate  against  a  wall,  in  England,  it  is  necessarv  to  kec^  this  constantly  in 
view ;  for,  if  these  slender  shoots  are  cut  ofi^  no  flowers  will  ever  be  produced. 
The  plant  is  eanly  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  or  of  the  roots,  by  layers^ 
or  by  grafting  one  sort  on  another.  It  also  rises  freely  firom  seeds ;  but  these 
ought  to  be  sown  immediately  on  bdng  removed  from  the  fruit ;  because  th^ 
very  soon  lose  their  vital  powers.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
1«.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  where  the  pomegranate  is  a  ereen-houseplant,  plants  of 
the  species  are  2  francs  each,  and  of  the  varieties  from  3  to  6  francs ;  at  New 
York,  plants  are  from  75  cents  to  IJ  dollars  each.  The  double  sort,  grafted 
on  the  single,  may  be  purchased,  at  Genoa,  at  1  fivnc  each, 

m  2.  P.  (G.)  na'na  L^    The  dwarf  Pomegranate. 

.,t.6S4.iD0c  Prod.,S.  pu  4.  i  Don't  MUL,8.|i.6S3. 
'ranAtum  nlLnum  Pert. 
t.  71.  f.  8l  i  and  oarJIg.eBS, 

^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaf  linear.  Flower  red. 
Native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  of  South  America, 
about  Demerara,  &c,  (Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  4.)  Persoon  con- 
siders it  a  variety  of  P,  Gran^tum,  in  which  opinion  we 
concur.  P,  nana  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  France 
from  Guiana  and  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  used  for  garden 
hedges.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723;  grows 
to  Ine  height  of  5  fl.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Sep-  * 
tember.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  continues  flowering  all 
the  year;  which  may  have  weakened  the  plant  to  such  a  decree  as,  in  ^me, 
to  have  ^ven  it  its  dwarf  habit.  It  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  species,  and  considerably  more  delicate. 


Ident^ieaHim,  Lin.  Spu,  676. ;  Sinu  Bot  Mao., 
AriMNytNec.  P.  ameritiau  nana  TVwm. j  P.  G\ 
SmgraHtigt.    Bot  BC^g.,  t  6M. ;  Trew  Bhrat, 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF    THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE  TRIBE  FUCHS/f^iS; 
BELONGING   TO    THE  ORDER    ONAGRA^EJB. 

The  genus  Fuchsui  is  well  known  to  British  gardeners,  as  containing  some, 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  half-hardy  ligneous  plants  in  cultivation.  All  the 
species  and  varieties  hitherto  introduced  or  originated,  when  planted  in  a  dry 
soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  diourii  they 
may  be  killed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  firost,  may  have  their  stools  pre- 
served alive  through  the  winter,  by  covering  them  with  litter,  haulm,  or  leaves* 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  off  the  wet;  and,  this  covering  being  removed  in 
spring,  the  plants  will  shoot  up  vigorously,  and  flower  free^  during  the  whole 
summer.    They  are,  thus,  admirably  adapted  for  plfuating  in  dug  beds  and. 
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borders,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  recommended  for  the  difierent  Tariedes 
of  B^B&  fndica  (p.  782.),  and  for  pelargoniums  (p.  483.).  Some  of  die  species 
are  low  shrubs,  such  as  F.  c6nica,  F.  virgiitay  F.  macrost^mon,  F.  rosea, 
F.  parviflora,  F.  h^brida,  F.  excorticata,  F.  globosa,  &c.  Others  are  shrubs 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  such  as  F.  coccinea,  F.  gr&cilis,  F, 
ten^Ila,&c.;  and  F.  arborescens  and  F.  ap^tala  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
18  ft.  to  16ft.  The  higher-growine  sorts,  when  trained  to  single  stems,  may 
be  planted  out,  in  the  be^nning  of  summer,  in  borders,  or  on  hiwns,  as  tem- 
porary^ single  trees ;  and  in  the  autumn,  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  all 
the  side  shoots  may  be  cut  in  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  plant  taken  up,  and 
placed  among  dry  sand,  in  a  cellar,  during  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of  the 
following  May,  these  plants  will  Iultc  b^iin  to  push,  along  the  whole  len^h  of 
their  stem ;  when  they  may  be  replaced  in  the  border  or  lawn ;  not  omitting, 
however,  to  let  them  be  planted  in  a  large  mass  of  entirely  fresh  soil,  light, 
and  enriched  with  rotten  leaves,  or  very  old,  rotten,  hot-bed  dung.  Some  of 
the  finest  ornaments  to  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense. 

All  the  species  are  remarkably  easily  propagated  by  cutdngs ;  which  may  be 
put  in  either  of  the  old  or  new  wood.  One  of  the  most  expedidous  modes  is, 
to  put  a  plant  into  heat  in  January,  and  take  off  the  shoots,  for  cutdngs,  as 
soon  as  Uiey  are  three  inches  long,  as  recommended  to  be  done  with  the  tea- 
scented  rose.  (p.  801.)  Abundance  of  plants  may  be  thus  raised  every  spring, 
for  turning  out  into  the  open  garden  in  May ;  and  these  plants,  in  cold  situa- 
tions, or  in  moist  soils,  may  either  be  taken  up,  and  preserved  in  a  cellar  during 
wmter;  or  left  to  perish,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others,  raised  in  the 
manner  meivtionecf.  In  dry  soils,  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  eround  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  the  stool,  or  stock,  covered  with  litter,  or  leaves,  or  a 
hillock  of  earth.  In  low  situations  near  the  sea,  and  in  others  which  are 
equally  favourable  in  point  of  climate,  the  plants  may  be  cut  down,  and  left 
unprotected. 

In  this  genus,  as  in  most  others  containing  numerous  sorts,  and  from  which 
many  seedlings  have  been  raised  in  gardens,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  kinds  named  and  described  as  species  are  only  varieties  or 
hybrids.  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  an  experienced  cultivator,  and  an  intelligent  writer 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  observes  that  *'  The  botanical  difference,  if  any, 
of  all  the  Chilian  fuchsias  is  very  trifling."  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  there 
are  some  **  who  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  Chilian  fiichsias  as  mere  va- 
rieties of  F.  macrostemon,"  to  which  Mr.  Beaton  replies  that  *' whoever  con- 
siders this  considers  the  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact.  Their  origin  is  sdli  more 
singular.  F.  macrostemon,  in  all  likelihood,  is  as  much  a  variety  as  any  of  thera. 
F.  c6nica,  F.  gracilis,  F.  tenella,  F.  virgata,  and  man^  more  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species,  may  be  originated  by  fioitilising  the  stigmas  of  F.  coccinea 
with  tne  pollen  of  r.  arborescens :  this  I  have  proved  tlu'ee  times  over ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  though  I  have  never  proved  it,  that  F.  macro- 
stemon may  be  produced  from  F.  c6nicl^  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  F.  arbo- 
rescens. All  the  Chilian  fiichsias  will  intermix  freely  with  the  pollen  of  F. 
arborescens ;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  F.  arborescens  will  not  intermix  with 
their  pollen ;  at  least,  I  have  fiuled  in  several  attempts  to  effect  this.  F. 
excorticata,  a  Kew  Zealand  species,  imprecated  with  the  pollen  of  either 
F.  c6nica  or  F.  globosa,  will  produce  fac-similes  of  F.  discolor,  or  the  Port 
Famine  fiichsia;  and  the  seedlmgs  so  produced  will  not  flower  till  the  second 
or  third  year,  which  is  the  case  with  F.  discolor."  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  581.) 

These  circumstances,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks,  go  far  to  prove  that  plants  can  be 
originated  artificially,  which  will  be  found  capable  of  reproducing  themselves 
from  seeds,  ad  mfimtum,  with  as  little  variation  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  natural 
species;  and  we  believe  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of  gardeners 
in  the  culture  of  Cape  he^s,  pelargoniums,  &c.  **  Botanists,"  Mr.  Beaton  adds, 
*'  say  that  species  so  produced  revert  to  either  of  their  parents  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  or  become  sterile  altogether.    This,"  be  continues^  ^  is 

an 
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plausible  enough  in  theory,  in  the  closet,  but  vfiW  not  do  at  the  potting 
bench.  The  pollen  of  fuchsias,  and,  perhaps,  of  most  plants,  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  fertilising  properties  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time ;  and,  if 
well  preserved,  will  be  as  fit  for  use  when  five  years  old  as  when  newly 
gathered :  the  only  conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  fertilising 
powers  are,  an  absolute  exemption  from  moisture,  and  to  be  kept  in  an  at- 
mosphere above  the  freezing  point.  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  petals  of  the  lower  are  essential  to  the  delicate  process  of 
nourishing  the  embryo  seeds ;  but  this  is  a  mistake :  the  service  of  the  petals  is 
entirely  at  an  end  the  moment  the  stigma  is  ready  for  the  pollen."  (Ibid,) 

The  fuchsia  and  the  pelargonium  are  two  of  the  finest  genera  firom  the 
Old  World  that  can  be  introduced  to  ornament  the  gardens  of  Australia,  and 
more  particularly  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

In  the  following  enumeration,  we  have  chiefly  adopted  the  names  given  iu 
our  Hortut  BriUmnictu,  and  included  the  additions  that  have  been  recorded 
in  recent  volumes  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 

F.  micropk$aa  H.  B.  et  Kunth  {Bat.  Reg.,  1 1869. ;  «nd  our^.  566.)  ii  ft  natire  of  Mexico,  with 
•mall,  dUptic,  obloof  learet,  and  small  short  flowers.  It  was  introduced  in  18S8 ;  grows JWwi  4  ft  to 
6  ft  high,  and  produces  its  pinlilsh  red  flowers  fhnn  June  to  September.    It  is  a  rery  hardy  speciea. 

F.  tkymHhlia  H.  B.  et  Kunth  {Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1884.)  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
with  small  leaves,  and  small  red  flowers,  which  are  produced  firom  May  to 
October.    It  was  introduced  in  1887,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

P.  rbtea  Ruix  et  Pav. :  F.  /yciSides  Bot.  Reg.,  1 190.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1004. : 
it  a  native  of  Chili,  with  small  purplish  pinx  flowen.  It  was  introduced 
in  1796,  and,  in  favourable  situations,  will  grow  to  the  height  of  18  ft 

F.  parviflbra  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1048. }  F.  ov&ta  Moc.  et  Setse;  closely  re- 
•emUes  the  preceding  sort.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in 
1884.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and  flowers  tirom  May  to  October. 

F.  arboriseens  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  1 8680. ;  F.  amceYa  Hort;  F.  hame\ioide$ 
Moe.  et  Senej  F.  nicemhsa  JeL,  Bot.  Reg.,  t  945. ;  has  broad  leaves,  and 
small  red  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico ;  was  introduced  in  1824 ;  grows 
15  ft  or  16  ft.  high  ;  and  flowen  in  September  and  October. 

F.  grdeilit  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  t  849;  F.  dccusskta  Graham.  Bot.  Mag., 
t  8507.  i  has  pubescent  branches,  and  flowers  with  purple  petals  and  bright 
■carlet  calyx.    It  b  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduce  ' '    "^^    " 
or  10  ft,  and  flowers  flrom  May  to  Oct(4)er. 

F.g.  8  muUiftbra  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  1 10S8.,  has  glaucous  leaves,  smaller  than  those  of  the 

speciea. 

Fmaeroitimom  Ruls  et  Pav.  {Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1 1068.)  has  the  petals  blue  and  spreadinc ,  not 
convolute :  and  the  calyx  scarlet  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  in  marshes ;  and  was  introduced  in  18S3.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  18  ft,  and  flowers  trom  July  to  €)ctober. 

F.  m.  8  tendUa  Dec. :   F.  griicilis  var.  ten^lla  UndL  Bot.  Beg,,  1 1058. ;   has  opposite  leaves, 

which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  species. 

F.  cAtu'ea  LIndL  Bot  Reg.,  1 1068.,  is  a  native  of  Chili,  with  the  coroUa  purple,  and  calyx  scarlet ; 
the  leaves  in  whorls :  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  conical,  which  gives  a  conical  shiqie  tothe  calyx. 
This,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  sorts  of  Fdchs/d.  was  introduced  in  1824. 

F.  t^rgdta  Swt  has  flowers  somewhat  resembling  tnose  of  the  preceding  sort  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1885,  and  b  conudered  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of 
the  genus. 

F.  cocdnea  Ait;  F.  p^ndula  Satkb.-,  F.  magelMnica  Ixtm.,  K.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t  IS.  ;  Nakiufa 
coccfnea  Sehneevotft ;  Skinnera  cocdnea  Mcencki  {Bot.  Mag.,  t  91. ;  and  our  ^g.  667.)  is  a  well- 
known  species,  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and 
axillary  drooping  flowers.  The  calyx  is  scarlet,  and  the 
petals  violaceous.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  in  marshes, 
as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  was  intro. 
duced  into  Kew  Gardens  by  Captain  Firth,  in  1788, 
and  was  greatly  admired,  being  the  first  species  of  the 
genus  seen  in  a  living  state  in  England.  Soon  after- 
wards,  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hammer-- 
smith  Nursery,  obtained  a  plaht  of  it :  and,  having 
soon  discovered  with  what  ease  it  may  be  multiplied, 
he  raised,  as  we  have  been  informed,  many  hundred 
planu,  which,  by  showing  only  two  or  three  ata  Ume, 
he  was  enabled  to  sell  at  one  guinea  each. 

F.  apitala  Ruix  et  Pav.  grows  to  the  height  of  fhmi 
10ft  to  18  ft.,  and  produces  drooping  flowers,  l|in. 
long,  with  red  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  was 
introduced  in  IBS&.  It  flowers  in  September  and  Oc> 
tober. 

F.  discolor  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1805w,  b  a  native  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  at  Port  Famine ;  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1830.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  that  **  tt  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  F.  gxftcilis,  and  F.  te- 
n^lla ;  yet  it  is  decidedly  different  It  is  remarkable 
-.    • -      iwth. 


I  introduced  in  1823 :  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft 
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F.  baemirk  LIndl.  Bot  Reg.,  t  1480.,  U  a  natire  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  18S»,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.,  and  poducet  its  rote-coloured  flowers  all  the  summer. 

F.  kobrida  Swt  is  a  hybrid  of  uncertain  origin,  raised  in  1825,  and  producing  its  scarlet  flowers 
ttom  May  to  October.    It  grows  3  ft.  or  4  ft  high. 

F.  globhta  HoTt  is  supposed  to  be  a  hvbrid  originated  between  F.  macrostteoon  and  F.  cdnica, 
about  1830.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  globular  shape  of  the  calyx  before  it  bursts,  when  it  looks  like 
the  drop  of  a  coral  ear-ring.  It  is  tolerably  hardy,  and,  wnen  killed  down  to  the  ground,  will 
shoot  up  agidn  in  spring. 


F.  M.  2  longifl&ra  Hort     A  plant  bearing  this  name  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Ganten,  Bfay  14  18a&      It  closeW  resembled  the  spedes,  only  dilftring  in  —  , 

the  flower  being  much  larger  and  longer.  ^ 


r  being  much  larger  and  longer. 

F.  bmgi/ldra  Hort,  F.  longioedunculkta  Beaiom,  has  been  much  vaunted;  but 
it  is  chleflr  remarkable  for  its  long  peduncles. 

F.  ipeeib$a  Hort,  F.  grand(flitra  Hort,  F.  prm'co*  Hort,  and  F.  TkompsimM 
Hort.,  are  names  current  in  gardens  for  sorts  originated  in  this  country,  of  va. 
rious  d^rees  of  beauty. 

F.  oKorticdia  Lin.  BL,  Sklnnera  excorticktaFor«<.,  {Bot.  Aeg.,  857. ;  and  our 


fig.  6f9u)  has  smooth  branches,  and  ovate. UnceoUte  leaves,  wil 

and  purple,  and  the  petals  violaceous.  The  stem  and  branches,  s    

growth,  throw  oflTthe  bark  in  the  manner  of  J'rlwtus  ilndr&cbne,  by  which  this 


the  sepals  green 
a  few  y 


qMcies  is  readily  distinsuished  from  all  others.  It  is  a  native  of  Mew  Zealand, 
where  It  was  discovered  by  Forster,  during  one  of  Captain  Cook**  voyages,  but 
was  not  introduced  in  a  living  state  until  1824.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  October. 

OUer  Varieties  are  continually  being  obtained  from  seed  by  difibrent  cul- 
tivatorsL  Mr.  Dennis,  of  the  Grosvenor  Row  Nursery,  Chelsea,  has  raised  a 
great  number  of  these,  particularly  in  1834 ;  one  of  which  seems  to  have  a 
pendulous  haUt,  with  flowers  like  those  of  F.  globbsa,  but  smaller.  {Card,  Mag.. 
xl.p.582.)  ^ 
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OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  LVTHRA  CBiE. 


Hehniai  taUemia  Link  et  Otto  {SwL  Brit,  FL-Qar4.,  t.  281. ; 
and  our>i^.  6G9.),  Nes«'a  #alicifulU  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  L^thrum 
flkvum  Spreng.^  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. ; 
with  willow-like  leaves,  and  lythrum.like  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  produced  from  June  to  September.  It  was  introduced  in 
1821,  and  requires  very  little  protection. 

H.  tajfrtijolia  Hort  Berol.,  L^thrum  ap^talum  Spreng.^  has 


•mailer  leaves  than  the  preceding  sort :  but  in  other  respects 
closely  resembles  it,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety.  It  is 
a  native  of  Brasil  ^  was  introduced  in  1826^  and  flowers  in  August 
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and  September. 

H.  Uneart^'a  Hort  is  obviously  a  variety  of  H.  salicifblia.  It 
was  introduced  in  1886 :  and,  witn  the  two  preceding  sorts,  was, 
in  1834,  in  abundance  in  the  open  garden  m  the  Epsom  Nur- 

H.a9pkiiUica  Dec.  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  said  to  possess  pow- 
crAal  medical  properties ;  but  it  la  not  yet  introduced.  It  grows, 
like  the  others,  frtrai  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high. 

All  these  plants  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  they 
will  grow  in  any  light  sandy  soil,  with  a  iitale  protection  during 
winter.  \\ 

Lamentra^fiAM.  ktdiea  L.  {Bat.  Mag.,  t  405.,  and  oarftg.  67a),  ^ 
the  Fride  of  India  of  the  Americans,  is  a  splendid  shrub,  a  na. 
tive  of  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan :  but  not  of  India, 
notwithstanding  its  name  It  has  roundish,  ovate,  glabrous 
leaves ;  many-flowered  terminal  panicles,  and  the  petab  curled 
at  the  edges,  with  long  claws,  somewhat  hi  the  manner  of  ClArkto 
pulch^lUkby  which  alone  its  flowers  may  be  easily  distinsuished  from  those  of  most  other  woody 
plants.  The  petab  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  bark  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  of  a  somewhat  red. 
obh  brown.  It  was  introduced  in  1759,  and  has  stood  out,  with  very  little  pro- 
tection during  winter,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  in  other  gardens  about 
London,  for  upwards  of  10  years ;  but  It  seldom  flowers,  except  in  a  stove.  It 
la,  however,  worth  cultivating  against  a  conservative  wall,  fbr  the  take  of  its 

L.  parvifbUa  Roxb.  is  a  native  of  the  Circar  Mountains,  in  the  East  Indies ; 
and  it  was  introduced  in  1818.  We  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  tried  against 
a  eonservaUve  wall ;  but  it  Is  probably  m  hardy  as  the  preceding  and  following 
species,  both  of  which  have  been  tried  successAilly. 

L.  radme  Roxb.  is  a  native  of  the  Circars  and  of  Java,  where  it  grows  to  be 
•  tree  20  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1792,  and  appears  as  hardy  as  L  Indica. 
The  flowers  are  nearly  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  of  a  beautiftd  rose 
colour  in  the  morning,  growing  deeper  through  the  day,  until  they  become 
purple  in  the  evening.  The  angles  of  the  branches  in  this,  as  in  all  the  species, 
are  winged.  They  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture,  and,  being  decidedly  deciduous. 
If  their  wood  is  ripened  In  time,  they  may  be  covered  with  a  mat,  or  with  straw, 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  In  the  wannest  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  tbUand  the  two  preceding  species  may  be  treated  as  wall  shrubs. 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

OF    THE    HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER  TAMARICA^CEA. 

This  order  consists  of  two  genera ;  and  the  most  of  its  characteristics 
are  included  in  the  generic  characters  which  are  given  below. 
TVmarix  Dcmv,  Calyx  persistent,  parted  into  4 — 5  lobes  that  are  subimbri- 
cately  sestivated.  Petals  4—5,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  alternate 
with  its  lobes,  imbricate  in  aestivation,  withering.  Stamens  ^-~-5y  alternate 
with  the  petals ;  the  filaments  almost  wholly  distinct  from  one  another. 
Ovary  free  of  the  calyx,  ovate-pyramidate,  triangular,  with  a  long  taper 
termination.  Stigmas  3,  long,  divaricate,  glandulose  at  the  tip,  oblique. 
Capsule  with  3  angles,  3  valves^  1  cell,  and  many  seeds.  Seeds  inserted 
into  the  very  base  of  the  valves,  or  nearly  into  the  centre  of  the  capsule, 
erect,  each  bearing  at  its  tip  a  coma  of  many  simple  hairs.  There  is  not 
any  albumen.  Embryo  straight;  its  radicle  small,  inferior;  its  cotyledons 
flat-convex,  oblong.  Flowers  small,  in  spikes :  these,  in  many  instances, 
are  disposed  in  panicles.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  95.) 
Myrica^ria  Detv.  Calyx  parted  into  5  lobes.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10; 
every  alternate  one  shorter ;  the  filaments  of  all  connate  fi*om  the  base  to 
about  the  middle  of  their  length.  There  is  not  any  style.  Stigmas  con- 
nate into  a  little  head.  Seeds  inserted  along  a  line  in  the  middle  of  each 
valve  of  the  capsule,  ascending,  ending  in  a  plumy  thread.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  simplish  spikes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  97.) 

These  genera  were  originally  included  under  one  genus,  T^marix ;  the 
separation  being  made  on  account  of  the  above  technical  distinctions.  **  The 
plants  of  the  eenus  Tlimarix,*'  Royle  observes,  "are  distributed  over  a  wide 
extent  of  terntory  in  the  Old  World;  from  10°  to  50°  and  dd""  of  N.  lat.  in 
Europe  and  Siberia;  and  from  the  Canaries  and  Senegambia  on  the  west, 
to  China  on  the  east.  They  differ  as  much  in  their  localities  as  in  their 
latitudes;  being  found  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  (as 
the  Ganges  and  the  Nile),  as  well  in  the  arid  and  sandy  parts  of  Northern 
India  and  the  Punjab,  as  in  the  cold  and  elevated  climates  of  Tibet  and  Siberia : 
but  in  these  the  soil  is  saline.  The  genus  Myriciria,  existing  in  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  Dahuria,  is  found  abo  in  Kunawur,  and  in  the  country  crossed 
by  Afr.  Moorcroft  in  his  journey  to  Manasarowur."  (Illustrations,  4'c^P'  213.) 
There  are  two  species  of  7%niarix  common  in  India;  viz.  T,  Indica  and 
T,  diolca.  "  The  former,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  other  rivers, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  has  been  referred,  by  some  authors,  to 
T,  gallica,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied ;  and,  if  identical,  the  circumstance 
will  afford  an  additional  instance  of  the  great  extent  over  which  a  species  may 
spread,  when  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  T,  Furas  Hamilt.  is  the  T. 
orientklis  of  ForskaM,  and  is  common  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  I>oab,  and  at 
Delhi;  and  also  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Myricaria,  the  other  genus  of  this 
order,  includes  T^marix  germinica,  which  extends  from  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus :  other  species,  or  perhaps  varieties,  are  found  in  Siberia  and  Dahuria, 
and  two  in  the  Himalayas.  (Ibid,)  7%marix  g411ica  and  Myricaria  ffenn4nica, 
are  almost  the  only  plants  of  this  order  found  in  British  gardens.  The  former 
is  interesting,  from'  its  ascending  spreadinff  stems,  numerous  slender  branches, 
abundant  mmute  foliage,  and  its  plentiful  panicles  of  racemes,  of  pale  rosy 
flowers;  M.  germ4nica  is  interesting  from  its  dose  upright  habit  of  growth, 
glaucous  hue,  and  evergreen  foliage. 

77ie  Properties  of  tSe  Tamaricttceee  are  considered  to  be  bitterness  and 
astringency ;  and  hence  "  the  occasional  employment  of  the  European  species 
as  a  tonic,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  making  beer,  in  Denmark.  In  India, 
also,  the  twigs  of  T,  indica  and  T,  dioica  are  considered  astringent;  but  the 
plants  are  more  valued  on  account  of  the  galls  that  are  found  on  them,  and 
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Other  species ;  and  which,  being  highly  astringent,  are  used  in  medicine  and 
dyeing.  The  ashes  of  T.  gallica  and  T,  africana,  when  growing  near  the 
sea,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  so  that  they  may  be 
profitably  burnt  to  obtain  this  salt :  its  abundance  explains  the  utility  of  some 
of  these  plants  as  diuretics.  T.  g411ica  grows  on  Mount  Sinai;  and,  by  the 
puncture  of  C6ccus  manniparus,  a  species  of  manna  is  produced,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Persian  manna, 
which  is  the  produce  of  Jlhagi  Maurdrum.  (p.  646^  The  tamarisk  was  a  cele- 
brated medicmad  plant  with  the  ancient  Arabians,  from  whom  the  Latins  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  high  encomiums  they  bestowed  on  its  virtues.  Dr. 
Grindall,  who  brought  it  from  Oermanv  after  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (see  p. 39.),  cultivated  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  virtues;  and 
Master  Richard  Hakluyt,  in  1599,  teUs  us  that  "many  people  have  received 
great  health  by  this  plant.**  (^<>V*>  ii*  p*  161.)  The  tamarisk  is  mentioned  by 
nearly  all  the  ancient  poets.  £u>mer  states  that  it  was  the  tree  against  which 
Achilles  laid  his  spear  before  he  plunged  into  the  (Eanthus  to  pursue  the 
flying  Trojans ;  and  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  Virgil,  in  his  Eclogues,  and 
Ovid,  in  several  of  his  poems,  all  refer  to  this  plant.  Some  of  the  older 
Britbh  poets  have  also  celebrated  it.    Davy  says,  — 


and  Browne, — 


**  On  yoo  rough  crag, 

Where  the  wild  UmarUk  whiiUet  to  the  blut ;" 


**  Among  the  rest,  the  tamarisk  there  stood. 
For  huswives'  beiomes  onely  knowne  moat  good.*' 


Evelyn  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  anciently  considered  as  a  tree  accursed ; 
and  says  that  the  Romans  wove  wreaths  of  it,  with  which  they  crowned  their 
criminals. 

Genus  I. 


7!A'MARIX  Desv.     The  Tamarisk.     Lin.  SysL  Pent&ndria  Trig^nia. 

Identificatkm.    Desr.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4^  n.  a4&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  95. ;  Dod*s  Mia,  S.  p.  TfiS. 
^nonymet.    The  species  of  Tlmarix  or  authors  that  have  4  stamens  end  5  stamens ;  Tlsmarls,  Ft. ; 

IVimaritken,  Gtr. 
DerkftUion,  So  called,  according  to  some,  from  the  pbuits  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  rlrer  Taautrtu 

now  Tarabra,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees ;  or,  according  to  others,  tna.  the  Hebrew  wofd 

tamarit,  cleansing,  on  account  of  their  branches. being  used  for  broomsL 

Description,  ^c.  Tall  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Asia;  subevergreen  in  British  gardens;  and  highly  valuable, 
as  standing  the  sea  breeze  in  situations  where  few  other  ligneous  plants,  and 
no  other  flowering  shrubs,  will  grow. 

A  I.  TloA^LLiCA  L.     The  French  Tamarisk. 

IdentiflcafiotL.    Lin.  Sp.,  986. ;  Mill  Ic. ;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  pi  9a ;  Don's  MiH,  fiL  p.  706L 

Symmffme*.     T.  narbon^nsis  Lob.  /c,  8.  t.  S18. ;   lYunarlscus  g^Uicus  AU, ;    Tiamarfscus  pent4n. 

drus  Lam.  Ft.  Ft.,  not  of  FaU.  ■ 
Bnrratfingi.    MiU.  Ic.  t  S6S.  f.  1. ;  Blackw.  Herb.,  t  331. ;   Lob  Ic,  2.  t  21& ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  voL 

▼IL  t  fi». }  and  our;^.  67L 

Spec,  Chdr.^  Sfc.     Glabrous,  glaucous.     Leaves  minute,  clasping 
the  stem  or  branch,  adpressed,  acute.    Spikes  of  flowers  lateral, 
somewhat  panicled,  slender,  5  times  longer  than  broad.  {Dec. 
Prod,,  m.  p.  96.)    Frequent  in  sandy  places  in  France,  on  the 
shores  of  tne  Mediterranean  Sea  and  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as 
far  as  Poictiers ;  also  found  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  west  of  Asia :  flowering  ^^  ^ 
from  May  to  October.    It  is  likewise  a  nadve  of  Tartary,  Bar-  ^ ' 
bary,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan ;  and  it  has  been  found  wild  -^ 
in  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Suffolk,  in  England.     It      67 1 
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was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Afyrica,  and  to  the  Latins  as 
T^marix ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  as  being  effective  in  various 
diseases.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says,  "  Commonly  planted  in  English  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  long  before  Archbishop  Grindall  imported  this  species  or 
T.  germdnica  (it  is  not  clear  which),  to  cure  indurations  of  the  spleen." 
(See  Camden's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  quoted  in  English  Flora,  vol.  ii. 
p.  112.)  In  favourable  situations,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  Id  ft.  or  20  ft.;  but  there  are  instances,  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  Continent,  of  its  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft.  It  prefers  a 
deep,  free,  sandy  soil ;  and  will  only  attain  a  large  size  when  it  is  in  such  a 
soil,  and  supplied  by  moisture  from  the  proximity  of  some  river,  or  other 
source  of  water.  It  is  very  abundant  in  tne  south  of  Russia  and  in  Tartary, 
where  a  decoction  of  the  young  twigs  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism and  bruises ;  and  the  handles  of  whips  are  made  of  the  wood.  la 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  greedily  eaten  b^  sheep,  on  account,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  its  saltish  taste.  In  British  gardens,  its  sole  use  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
in  which  respect  it  is  valuable  as  thriving  on  the  sea  shore,  where  few  other 
shrubs  will  grow ;  as  being  nearly  subevergreen ;  and  as  flowering  late  in 
the  season,  and  for  several  months  together.  It  is  abundant  in  the  gardens 
at  Brighton;  and  at  Aldborough,  and  Landward  Fort,  in  Suffolk.  Planted 
singly,  on  a  lawn,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  splendid  heath- 
like  bush,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  in  4  or  5  years.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  planted  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  with  a  northern  exposure. 
The  largest  plants  within  ten  miles  of  London  are  at  Syon  and  Purser's 
Cross,  where  they  are  15  ft.  high,  though  not  fine  specimens,  having  been 
drawn  up  among  other  shrubs :  but  there  is  one  in  Lady  Tankerville  s  gar- 
den, at  Walton  on  Thames,  which  is  30  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  U,  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  80  cents;  at  New  York,  50 
cents. 

Varieties.  In  the  Limttta,  2.  p.  867.,  6  varieties  of  7.  g&Ilics  are  deacribed.   They  are  as  follows  :— 
mT.  g.  I  tUbtOis  Ehrenberg  in  SehUckt,  Linmea,  fiL  p.  9ff!.,  has  branches  subtUe,  effUae. 

Leaves  glabrous,  pale  green,  a  little  spreading.    This  may  be  considered  the  form  of  the 

species. 
A  T.  #.  S  nardondnsit  Ehr.,  I.e.— Branches  stiff,  spreading.  Leaves  glabrous,  obscure  green, 

denselv  imbricated,  margined  with  white;  spikes  of  flowers  short,  rather  lateral. 
M  T.  g.  3  mldtica  Ehr.,  L  c,  p.  S69.— Branches  effVise.  rather  loose:    Leaves  short,  glaucous, 

spreading.     Spikes  elongated.    Gland  surrounding  the  ovary,   hypogynous,  with  10 

equally  distant  toeth. 
mT.  g.  *  arbdrea  Sieb.  ex  Ehrenberg,  1.  c  ^  Branches  efllbse,  thickened,  stiffisb,  nearlv 

terete.     Leaves  glabrous,  densely  adpressed  to  the  stem.    Teeth  of  hypogynous  gland 

usually  approximate  by  pairs. 
M  T.  g.  5  fMonnifera  Ehr.,  1.  c,  p.  1^0.— Branches  stiflBsh.  Leaves  short,  slaucous,  covered  with 

white  powder,  spreading.   Hypogynous  gland  with  teeth  at  equal  distances.    The  manna 

of  Mount  iKnai  (noticed  p.  947)  is  the  produce  of  this  species.    Of  this  there  are  two 

subvarieties. 
M  T.  g.  6  heterophplla  Ehr.,  1.  c,  p:  S70.— Branches  very  slender.  Leaves  light  green,  ^abraus, 

short,  acute ;  the  upper  ones  densely  imbricated,  the  middle  ones  elongated  and  bluntish ; 

lower  rameal  ones  broad-OTate,  flat    Spikes  much  elongated,  all  very  slender. 
M  T.  g.  7  Ubandtica  Lodd.  Cat.  The  Boaemary-Uke  Tamariak — ^There  are  plants  of  thU  variety 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddlges,  tnm 

which  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  distinct 

App*  !•     Other  hardy  Species  or  Varieties  ofTimarix, 

In  De  Candolle's  Prodromm,  and  in  Don's  Miller^  several  hardy  sorts  of  T^marix  are  described,  in 
addition  to  7.  g&llica,  most  of  which  are  found  in  Siberia,  Tartary.  or  Caucasus ;  and  there  are  some 
tender  species  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Japan.  Most  of  the  hardy  sorts  described  as  species 
are,  probably,  only  varieties  of  7.  gillica  :  which,  according  to  Pallas,  assumes  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  to  which  it  may  be  indigenous.  The  hardy  sorts 
enumerated  in  Don's  Miller  are  as  foUows ;  and  none  of  them  have  yet  been  introduced  >- 

T.  UtrAndra  PaL  Don's  MUL,  &  p.  725. ;  7.  g&lllca  HabL  ined.  Tour.,  6.  pi  105. ;  U  a  naUve  of 
Tauria,  about  Astraoan. 

T.  Idjta  Willd.  is  a  naUve  of  Siberia,  in  the  valleys  of  Astraean,  and  about  salt  lakes. 

T.  e/ongdta  Led.  is  also  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria,  In  saltish  | ' 

T.  gracilis  Willd.  is  found  in  Siberia,  in  salt  marshes  near  the  river  Irtisch. 

T.hispida  WiUd.,  7.  pentindra  var.  PalL,  T.  g&lliciC  var.  a  fVUld.,  7.  tomentdsa  SmM,  T.csl- 
nfiscens  Desp.,  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  ramosissima  Led^   7.  g&llica  Sievers,\»  found  at  Lake  Noor-Laisan,  in  Siberia. 

T.  Palidsii  Des9.,  T.  pent&ndra  Pall,  7.  gftlUca  Bieb.,  7.  panicui&ta  Sie^.^  is  a  naUve  of  Cape 
Caucasus,  and  found  in  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  cupressif&nms  Led.  Is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria,  near  salt  lakes. 

T.  parvifldra  Dec.  is  cultivated  about  ConsUntinople;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

T.  tetrigjfna  Ehrenb.  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
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T.  ^ff'iua  Ehrenb.  is  a  natire  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

Remark.  The  native  localitlet  of  the  above  torta,  and  their  synonymet ;  the  circumatenoe  of  T. 
g411ica  being  found  not  onl;r  in  Europe,  but  in  Aftica  and  Asia ;  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  which  is  extremely  liable  to  vary  with  soil  and  situation ;  seem  to  us  to  render  ft  highly  pro. 
bable  that  all  the  above  sorts  are  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  worth  keeping  distinct  as  varieties,  it  is  impoMible  to  aay  from  tiie  deacription,  without  having 
seen  the  plants. 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  Sorts  ofTimarix. 

T.  itfHcina  Potr,  Don's  Mill ,  SL  p.  7S6. ;  7.  gfilllea  Tar.  y  WiUd. ;  has  the  bark  browner,  and 
the  flowers  a  little  larger  than  in  7.  gallica.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant  It  is  considered  as  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame 
in  Lagland ;  which  may,  probably,  be  the  case,  till  it  has  become  fnured  to  the  climate,  even  if  it 
should  be  only  a  variety  ot  T.  gillica. 

T.  canarUnsis  Willd.  is  a  native  of  the  Grand  Canary  Island  and  of  TeneriA,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 

T.  pyenocdrpa  Dec  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  on  the  road  side  between  Bagdad  and  Kermancha. 

T.  pauerino\deM  Del  FL  Egypt,  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  in  arid  places.  Ehrenberg,  in  the 
Unmga,  as  before  quoted,  has  deacrilMd  three  forms  of  this  alleged  species:  T.v.  1  divaridkta,  a 
native  of  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  7.  p.  S  Hammbni*.  alto  a  native  of  the  Oasis ;  and  7.  p.  3 
macroc&rpa,  found  in  various  parts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 

Other  speciet  or  iortt  are  enumerated  In  Dee.  Prod,  and  Don*»  MUL,  which,  being  natives  of  India 
and  Senegal,  are  considered  as  reauiring  the  stove  in  Britain,  and  they  are,  consequently,  omitted 
here  ;  though,  if  they  properly  bemig  to  the  genua,  they  will,  probably,  be  found  half-hardy. 

Genus  II. 


□ 


M YRICA'RIA  Detv.    The  Mtricaria.     Lin,  Si^st,   Monad^lphia 
Dec4ndria. 

IdentifieatUm.    Dc«v.  Ann.  Sc  Nat.  4.  p.  54S. ;  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.  97. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  727. 
Syrumymet.    The  species  of  T&marix  of  authors  that  have  monadelphous  stamena. 
Derwaiicn.    From  ntHrtte,  the  Greek  name  of  the  tamarisk,':derived  from  muro^  to  flow ;  the  specie* 
being  generally  found  on  the  banks  of  running  streams ;  or  ftt>m  the  flowing  of  the  sap  as  manna. 

Description,  Sfc,  Subevergreen  shrubs,  not  growing  to  half  the  height  of 
7%marix  g&Uica,  and  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  tneir  longer  and  thicker 
leaves,  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  one  another  on  the  stem ;  and  by  their 
larger  flowers,  which  have  10  stamens.  The  propagation  and  culture  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 

*    1.  M.  GERM  ARNICA  Dctv.     The  German  Myricaria,  or  German  Tamarisk. 

Ideni0caUom.    Deav.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4.  p.  d49j  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  97. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  727. 
Synonymes.     7fcmarix  germinica  Lin.  Sp.,  S8&,   Sckkukr  Handb.,  t  35. :  Tamariscus  dedindnu 

Lam.  Fl,  Fr.  \  Tiroarix  dec&ndra  Mcench ;  Tamariscus  germinicus  Lob,  /c,  2.  t  218. ;  Tamaris 

d' AUemagne.  Pr. :  Deutschen  Tamarisken,  Ger. 
Engravmgi.    Mill.  Ic,  t  2G2.  Cl ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t  SS. ;  Lob.  Ic,  2.  t  21& ;  and  our>i;g.  672L 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Fruticulose,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  sessile.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminal,  solitary. 
Bracteas  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Capsules  ascending. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  97.)  A  native  of  inundated  sandy 
places,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  throughout  all  Europe; 
and,  in  Asia,  found  on  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1582,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Archbishop  Orindall.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

«  2.  M.  DAHU^RiCA  Dec.     The  Dahurian  Myricaria. 

Ident^caHoH.    Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  98.  j  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  72a 
Sf/nonyme.     Timaxix  dahftrica  WiUd.  Act.  BeroL,  Ko.  1& 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear,  almost  oblong,  sessile, 
slightly  spreading.  Spikes  of  flowers  lateral,  ovate-cylindrical,  thick,  blunt, 
Mrith  scales  at  the  base.  Bracteas  extending  as  far  as  the  flowers.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  m.  p.  98.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  beyond  the  Baikal,  and  of  Daiiuria. 
Introduced  in  1816,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 

3r  4 
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App.  i.     Other  Sorts  of  Myricdria  not  yet  introduced. 

M.  tqutmhaa  Desv.,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4^  pi  350.,  Don's  MiU.,  S.  p.  7S8.,  is  probably  only  a  ▼ariety  of 
M.  dahHrica. 

M.  Umgifblia  Dec.,  Don'*  MiU.,  S.  p.  788. ;  rfcmarix  germfcnica  Pall. :  T.  deciodra  PaU. ;  T. 
longifbUa  Vi^M.,  M.  linearlfbUa  Den.)  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  at  the  Baikal,  in  aaitish  places. 
There  are  two  forms  of  it  described  by  Ehrenberg,  in  the  lAmuea.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft  or 
6ft 

M.  kerhhcea  Desv..  Tfcmarix  genndnica  8ubhexb4cea  PottL.  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  ger. 
mfcnica,  as  are,  probably,  ali  the  other  sorU  above  mentioned.  The  leaves  andyoung  shoots  of  this 
sort  are  used  by  the  Mongolians  as  tea,  and  are  administered  by  the  priesto  of  Tibet  as  medicine. 

M.  braeUdia  Royle  lUust,  p.  S14.  t  44. ,  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cashmere.  ^  ^ 

M.  Uegant  Royle,  1.  a,  Is  found  at  lippa  and  Kunawar,  where  the  climate  resembles  that  of  Ttf - 
tary,  and  the  soil  is  saline. 

Both  these  Nepal  species  will  probably  prove  hardy  in  Britain,  when  introduced. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER    PHILADEL- 

PHA^CEiE, 

The  hardy  ligneous  genera  of  this  order  are  only  two,  and  their  charac- 
teristics may  be  taken  together,  as  representing  those  of  the  order. 
jPhilade'lphus  L,  Calyx  with  an  obovate  top-shaped  tube  that  adheres  to 
the  ovary :  the  limb  is  in  4«— 5  parts.  Petals  4---5,  in  sestiTation  convo- 
lutely  imbricate.  Stamens  20—40,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx, 
in  1 — 2  series,  shorter  than  the  petals ;  the  filaments  distinct.  Styles  4—5, 
in  some  instances  connate,  in  otbers  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4—^, 
oblong  or  linear,  in  most  instances  distinct,  in  a  few  connate.  Capsule  half 
adnate  to  the  calyx,  of  4 — 5  cells,  and  enclosing  many  seeds.  Seeds  resem- 
bling sawdust ;  individually  awl-shaped,  smooth,  and  included  in  an  oblong, 
lax,  membranous  aril,  that  in  some  instances  is  fringed :  they  are  grouped 
upon  an  angular  placenta,  in  the  andes  of  the  cells.  Albumen  fleshy.  Em- 
bryo inverted,  almost  as  long  as  the  albumen.  Cotyledons  oval-obtuse, 
flattish.  Radicle  rather  taper,  longer  than  the  cotyledons,  straight,  obtuse. 
Shrubs  or  undershrubs,  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  norSiern  hemi- 
sphere, and  some  of  them  from  Western  Asia.  Leaves  opposite,  nerved, 
dentate  or  almost  entire.  Flowers  white,  pediceled  upon  axillary  or  ter- 
minal peduncles,  that  are  branched  in  a  trichotomously  cymose,  or  in  a 
somewhat  panicled,  manner,  bracteated.  (Dec,  Prod^  iii.  p.  205.) 
Decuma^ria  L,  Calyx  with  its  tube  bell-shaped;  its  limb  with  7—10  teeth. 
Petals  as  many  as  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  them,  oblong. 
Stamens  thrice  as  many  as  the  petals,  2  in  front  of  every  petal,  1  between 
every  2  petals,  all  in  1  whorl.  Style  1,  very  thick,  expanded  at  the  tip  into 
a  disk  that  bears  7 — 10  radiating  stigmas.  Capsule  of  egg-like  figure,  ter- 
minated b^  the  style  and  stigma,  and  connate  with  the  calyx  to  higher 
than  the  middle.  The  calyx  ma  7-*-10  nerves,  and  is  toothless.  The  cap- 
sule has  7 — 10  cells,  is  valveless,  and  opens  irregularly  near  the  rather 
prominent  nerves  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  each  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  aril,  and  obliquely  affixed  to  the  centre.  A  sarmentose 
shrub.  Leaves  opposite,  glabrous,  entire,  or  dentate  at  the  tip.  Leaf 
buds  hairy  with  short  reddish  hairs.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented,  ter- 
minal, disposed  subcorymbosely.  The  sexes  are  sometimes  dioecious  in 
gardens,  (pec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  206.^ 
T>EV^TZIA  Thunb.  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Philad^lphus ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  species  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  as  htfdy 
as  those  of  that  ^nus ;  but,  as  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  case, 
we  have  treated  it  as  only  half-hardy. 
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Genus  I. 


^ 


QU 


PHILADE'LPHUS  L.    The  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 
Lin,  SifsL    Ico84ndria  Monog^nia. 

IdentiflcaOon,    Lin.  Ocn.,  Na  614. :  Ocrtn.  Fruct,  1.  p.  173.  t  36. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  205. ;  Don't 

Mill,  2.  p.  806. 
S^mmpmes.    Seringa  Toura.  Inst,  1 389.,  not  of  Lin. ;  Pblladelphu*,  Fr. ;  Pfeifienctniuch  (Pipe 

Shrub),  Gar. :  Pipe  Privet,  Gerard;  the  Syringa  of  the  gardens. 
Derivation.    Pnlladflphus  is  a  name  used  hj  Athenseus  for  a  .tree  which  cannot  now  be  Identified 


Bauhin  apblied  it  to  this  genus.  {Eneyelopadia  qf  Plants,  p.  415.)  Instead  of  the  common  trivial 
name  Syringa,  applied  to  this  genus  in  gardens,  m  iU  Englisb  name,  we  have  substituted  its 
generic  name^  Philadelphus ;  Si^'inga  bting  the  generic  name  of  the  lilac 


Description,  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Asia;  cultivated  for  their  very  showy  white  flowers ;  most  of  which  have  a  strong 
scent,  resembling,  at  a  distance,  that  of  oranee  flowers,  but,  when  near,  dis- 
agreeably powerful.  All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  tolerably 
dry  soil ;  and  they  are  all  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  suckers  or  cuttings. 
The  only  sorts  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  are  truly  distinct, 
either  as  species  or  varieties,  are  P.  coronarius,  P,  (c.)  inodorus,  P.  verru- 
cdsus,  P.  laxus,  P,  (1.)  ^randiflorus,  P.  hirsi^tus,  and  P.  tomentosus.  The 
price  of  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  varies  from  M.  to  \s.  6d.  each ;  at 
BoUwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half 
a  dollar. 

§  i.  Stems  stiff"  and  straight.     Flowers  in  Racemes. 

m  I.  P.  corona^rius  L.     The  garland  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange, 

Jdent^cation.    Un.  Sp.,  ^1. ;  Schrad.  IKss.  :    Dec.  Prod.,  &  p.  SOS. ;  Don*s  MilL,  SL  p.  807. 

Syntmyme.    Stpinga  suavdoiens  Meench  Meth,,  678. 

Engravings,    Bot  Mag.,  t  39L  ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  1 121. ;  Lam.  IlL,  t.  420. ;  and  our  Jig.  673. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrately  denticulate,  3-nerved, 
rather  glabrous,  but  hairy  upon  the  veins  beneath ;  inflorescence  racemose. 
Flowers  sweet-scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acuminate.  Styles  distinct 
almost  from  the  base,  not  exceeding  the  stamens  in  height.  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  not  common  there.  {Dec.  Prorf.,  iii.  p.  205.) 

Varieties,  This  species  varies  in  having  its  leaves  sometimes  perfectly  glabrous 
beneath,  and  sometimes  slightly  pubescent  along  the  nerves ;  and,  besides,  as 
follows :  — 

•  P.  c.  1  mUgdris  Schkuhr  Handb.,  1. 121.,  Lam.  HI.,  t.  420.,  Dec.  Prod., 

iii.  p.  205. — A  shrub  of  about  the  height  of  a  man.  Leaves  ovate> 
oblong,  large,  and  rather  distant. 

•  P.  r.  2  nanus   Mill.  Diet.,  2. — A  shrub,  2  h.  high ;  its  branches  and 

leaves  crowded,  and  its  flower-bearing  branches  incurved.  It  very 
seldom  flowers,  and  it  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native. 

•  P.  c.  3  florepleno  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf  plant,  like  the  above,  but  with 

double  flowers. 

•  P.  c.  4  variegdtus  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  or 

yellow,  and  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs,  which 
preserve,  through  the  summer,  a  tolerably  healthy  appearance  with 
their  variegation. 

Description^  S^c.  The  common  syringa,  or  mock 
orange,  is  a  shrub  of  10  fl.  or  12  fl.  in  height,  crowded 
with  slender  upright  shoots,  which  are  produced  from 
the  base,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  stem.  These  * 
shoots  are  clothed  with  a  white  bark,  and  interiorly 
they  have  a  very  large  pith.  The  leaves  are  rough, 
and  of  a  deep  gij^n  above,  though  they  are  pale  be- 
neath. The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  in  loose  bunches,  during  the 
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months  of  May  and  June,  before  any  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  flowers  smell  like  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  taste  like  the  fruit 
of  the  cucumber.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  native  country  of  this  species. 
In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  it  is  considered  as  indigenous  to  Switzerland;  and 
Pallas  is  said  to  have  found  it  in  beech  forests  on  Caucasus.  In  the  time 
of  Miller,  it  was  unknown  of  what  country  it  was  a  native.  Clusius,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  observed  plants  of  it  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  savs  that  he  never  found  it  any  where  in  a  wild  state ;  and  that 
it  was  introduced  into  these  countries  from  Belgium,  where  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Europe.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  cultivated  by  the 
Parthians  in  the  same  country  where  Pallas  found  it  in  a  wild  state. 

iSee  ApoUodonu,  book  iv.,  as  (quoted  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  i.  p.  71.) 
t  was  first  brought  into  notice,  m  modern  times,  by  Bauhin  ;  and  it  is  now, 
owing  to  the  extreme  hardiness  of  the  plant,  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
garden  from  Lisbon  to  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Stockholm  and 
Petersburg.  It  is  one  or  the  few  shrubs  that  can  be  used  to  decorate  the 
gardens  of  the  latter  cities;  though  not  without  some  protection  during 
winter.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  who 
had  plants  of  it  growing  in  his  garden,  **  in  the  suburb  of  Holborne,  in  verie 
great  plentie."  The  flowers  are  used  to  give  their  perfume  to  pomatum.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  whether  open  or  shady ;  and  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  and  by  suckers,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The 
general  mode  of  propagation,  in  British  nurseries,  is  by  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  dividing  them. 
A  2.  P.  (c)  iNODO^RUS  L.  The  scentless^wered  Philadelphus, or  Mock  Orange, 

IdmtificattoA,    Lin.  Sp.,  CTl. :  Catetb.  Car.,  8.  C.  84;  Punh  Flor.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  9291 ;  Shu  Bot 

Mag.,  t.  1478.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  80a ;  Don*a  MiU.,  9.  p.  806. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1RS6. 
Sytibnymeg.    Svringa  inod6ra  Mctnek ;  P.  Uiziu  in  rarioua  Engliih  gardena 
Engravmgi.    Cate^  Car.,  S.  1 84. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  1478. ;  and  our  fig.  ^74. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate* 
perfectly  entire,  3-nerved,  usually  feather-nerved* 
Flowers  singly,  or  in  threes.  Style,  at  the  very  tip 
divided  into  4!  oblong  stigmas.  A  native  of  Soutii 
Carolina,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers :  very  rare.  Re- 
cent botanists  do  not  find  it  in  Carolina.  (Dec,  Prod,, 
iii.  p.  206.)  Introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1738, 
and  to  be  found  in  various  collections.  It  is  a  some- 
what rambling  shrub,  not  quite  so  high,  nor  alto- 
gether so  hardy,  as  P,  coron^rius;  though  it  appears 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  There  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and 
m  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  and  they  are  easily  re-  "  ^         674 

cognised  fi'om  every  other  sort,  by  having  the  leaves  perfectly  entire. 
A  3.  P,  (c.)  ZsY^HERi  Schrad.     Zeyher's  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

MeniifictdUm.    Scbrad.  Dim.  Philad. }  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p. SOS. ;  Don'*  Mill,  2.  p. 807. 
Engraving.    Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Not  so  tall  as  P,  c.  vulgaris.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rately  denticulate,  rounded  at  the  base,  3-nerved,  hair^  upon  the  veins  be- 
neath. Inflorescence  somewhat  racemose.  Flowers  fewer  and  larger  than 
in  P,  c.  vulgaris,  and  scentless.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Style 
deeply  4f-cleft.  A  native  of  North  America.  It  differs  from  P,  c.  vulgaris, 
chiefly  in  its  leaves  beine  rounded  at  the  base,  and  in  its  flowers  being  fewer, 
larger,  and  scentless.  \Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  205.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden. 
*  4.  P.  YERRUCo^sus  Schrod,   The  warted  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange, 

Identificatum.    Schrad.  Dias.  Philad. ;  Dea  Prod.,  3.  p.  905. ;  Dod*8  MiU.,  S.  p^  807. 
Svnomfme.    P.  grandiflteiu  Lindl.  Bot.  iZ^.,  1 570.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  189& 
Engraving*.    Bot  Reg.,  t  570. }  and  oar  jQf.  fflS. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.    Leaves  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  denticulate,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath,  and  bearing  beneath,  upon  the  midrib  and  primary  veins,  warts 
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at  the  base  of  the  hairs.  Similar 
warts  are,  also,  on  the  peduncles,, 
pedicels,  and  calyxes.  Inflorescence 
racemose.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acu- 
minate. Style,  at  the  very  tip,  4-cleft. 
{Dec.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  306.)  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1800,  or  before;  and  forming  a  vi- 
gorous-growing shrub,  8  ft.  or  10ft. 
high ,  or  more,  with  young  shoots  twice 
the  thickness  of  those  of  P,  coron^- 
rius,  and  having  a  somewhat  more 
fastigiate  habit.  P,  specidsus  Schrad, 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this 
species.  When  in  flower,  this  sort 
and  the  two  following  make  a  splendid 
appearance ;  the  plants,  in  fine  seasons,  being  so  entirely  covered  with  bloom 
as  scarcely  to  show  the  leaves.  To  give  them  a  gardenesque  character,  they 
ought  to  stand  singly,  with  abundance  of  room,  and  have  all  their  suckers 
removed  as  they  are  produced,  so  as  to  leave  each  bush  with  only  a 
single  stem. 

A  5.  P,  (v.)  LATiFoYius  S<^rad.     The  broad-leaved  Philadelphus,  or  Mock 

Orange. 

^''f!fS^2S**     Schrad.  DiM.  PhUad.  j  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pi  206. ;  Don*«  MiU.,  2.  p.  807.  ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

Cult.  1896. 
Synonifme.    P.  pubteetM  Ceis  Hort.tLoii.  Herb, 
Engravingt.    LoU.  Herb.  Amat.,  t  806. ;   and 

ontfig.  676. 

Spec.  Chttr,,Sfc,  Bark  whitish.  Leaves 
broad-ovate,  acuminate,  toothed, 
nerved  with  about  5  nerves,  and 
pubescent  with  hairs  beneath. 
Flowers  in  racemes.  Lobes  of 
the  calyx  acuminate.  Style  4-cleft 
at  the  very  tip.  A  native  of 
North  America.  It  is  distinguish- 
able by  its  bark  bein^  whitish  ;  and 
by  its  leaves,  especially  those  of 
the  younger  branches,  being  more 
broadly  ovate ;  and  by  the  haira 
they  bear  not  being  based  by  warts. 
{Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  206.)  There 
are  plants  in  the  Garden  of  thei 
London  Horticultural  Society,  and ' 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges;  and  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  nothine  more  than  a  variety  of 
P,  verrucosus.  As  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct variety,  however,  and  as  a  splendid  plant  when  in  flower,  it  is  well 
deserving  of  cultivation. 

A  6.  P,  (v.)  PLORiBU^NDUS  Schrad,     The  abundant-flowered  Philadelphus, 
or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Schrad.  DIm.  Phllad. ;  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.  SOS. }  Don't  Mia,  S.  p.  807. 
Engraving.  Schrad.  Diat.  Philad.,  ic 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-oval,  and  with  a  long  acuminate  tip,  serrately 
toothed,  3-nerved,  pubescent,  with  hairs  beneath.  Inflorescence  subrace- 
mose.  Flowers  b—1,  showy,  slightly  scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long 
and  acuminate.  Style  4-cleft  at  the  very  tip.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iii.  p.  205.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  which  has  been  some  years  in  British  gardens. 
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where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
The  plant  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden  ^pea^^ 
be  only  a  vanety  of  P.  verrucdsus.  »ppc»"  «> 

§  ii.  Stems  more  slender,  rambling,  twiggy,  and  loose.      Flaaoers 
solitary,  or  2  or  S  together. 
•  7.  P.  la'xus  Schrad.     The  loose-grou/iiig  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange 
"t^Xn^Xt  p^"^  ^-  ^"^"^  I>-  Prod..  3. 
^jST""'    ^'  '^^^  -       bortuL',  P.vabhKeat  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit 
Engraningg.    Schrad.  Dl««.  PhiUd.,  ic. ;  and  our>^.  en. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-ovate  and  with  a 
long  acuminate  tip,  toothed,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  2  or  3 
together.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  very  long,  acumi- 
nate. Style  4-cleft.  Stigmas  about  level  with 
the  stamens.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  about  1830;  and, 
according  to  the  specimens  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
a  rambling  sarmentose  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  with  somewhat  pubescent 
leaves,  and  brown  shoots;  apparently,  the  ten- 
derest  of  the  genus. 

-  8.  P.  (L.)  ORANDIPLo^Rus  WUld.     The  largcflowered  Philadelphus, 
or  Mock  Orange.  *        ' 

Identification.    Willd.  Enum..  1.  |J.S1L«  Ouimn    AWk    tt^i-     *  --      «  .. 

Prod.,S.p.fi06.;  Don»8  Mu£,  2.  p.  w'  ^  '*'**"•'  ^^''  *^'»<*'  ^^  PhU^i  i  Dec 

Synonyrne.    i>  inodtoui  HorttU,  j  P.  UUus  Lodd,  Cat  edl»  liMft 

o(\i^i\l\vat'tf''  ^^%-  "  l^fth^h.  Epidermis  of  the  branches 

con"fd^^y£irK^  ^'^  °"^  P"'^'=^'=«  °"  the*Je;Tes.and 
llLl^TlZ"  y-    "^^  ^'^y-^'^"  Phaadelphu8,or  Mod  Orange. 

^ngravmgs.    wai«.  uend.  Brit,  t  47. ;  and  wxtjig$.  678,  678  a. 

Spec    Char.,^c.     L^v^  oblong-ovate,  acute,  dentate,  j 
5.nerved  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  whitish  on  Jhe  unde^  < 
one      Flowers  singly,  or  by  threes.     Styles  concrete  . 
tothetip.     Stigmas  undivided.     FrequentTn  rXs  of 
North  America,  in  Tennessee,  ^ 
by  the  river  French.    (Dec 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)  Litroduced 
into  British  gardens  in  1820, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  3  ft.,  flowering   in  June, 
1 678  a  '^^   "  »  '^airy  sarmentose 

shrub,  distinct  from  all  the  ' 

other  sorts;  and  which  would,  probably,  grow  to  the  height  of  «Oft.or 
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30  a,,  if  trained  against  a  wall,  or  drawn  up  amons  trees,  and  otlier  shrubs. 
A  plant,  which  we  received  from  Colonel  Carr,  of  Bartram's  Botanic  Gar- 
den, near  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  produced,  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater, 
trailing  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  in  one  season. 

•  10.  P.  TOMENTO^sus   Wall.     The  woolly-/^atvrf  Philadelphus,  or  Mock 

Orange. 

Identifieation.    Wall.  Cat,  S65a ;  Don**  MilL,  2.  p.  807. 

Sjmonymes.    P.  nepal&isit  Lodd.  Cat.  edit  18S6 ;  ?  P.  tiifl6nu  Royte. 

Engraving.    Rojfle  lUiut,  t  46.  f.  L 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  actmiinated,  denticulated,  tomentose  beneath. 
Racemes  terminal.  Pedicels  opoosite.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  acute.  {DorCt 
Mill.^  ii.  p.  807.)  A  native  of  J^epal  and  Kamaon.  hitroduced  in  1822; 
and  growmg  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  P.  trifl6rus,  Royle  observes,  is, 
probably,  only  P.  tomentosus  in  a  less  advanced  state.  There  are  plants  of 
this  very  distinct  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 


Genus  II. 


DECUMA^RIA  L. 


The  Decumaria. 
Monogynia. 


Un,  Syst.  Dodec4ndria 


IdentificttUtm.    Lin.  Oen.,  Na  597. ;  Lam.  U.,  1 40&  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  pu  806. 

Synonyme.    Fonflhia  Walt,  not  of  Vahl. 

Derivaiion.  From  decuma^  a  tenth  :  in  reference  to  the  prevailing  number.  In  tome  of  the  partf 
of  fVuetification,  being  ten.  In  De  Candolle's  description  of  the  genua,  it  is  stated  that  the  teeth  and 
nerves  of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  the  stigmas,  and  the  cells  of  the  capsule,  are  each  usually  ten. 

Detcription.  A  deciduous  trailing  and  rooting  shrub.  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  shady  places.  Introduced  in  1785;  but,  being  of  little  beauty,  and 
somewhat  tender,  not  frequent  in  collections.  It  will  grow  in  any  dry  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

^  1.  D.  ba^'rbara  L.    The  barbarous  Decuroaria. 

Idtnt^ation.    Lin.  Sp.,  Na  1668. j  Dec  Prod  .a  p.  fiOR ;  Don's  Mill, 4.j>.  808. 
Synonyrmt,    D.  radlcans  Meench  Metk.^  17.  j  D.  Forsftbia  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S82. ;  D. 
.     prostritta  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engraving^.    N.  Du  Ham.,  &  t  sa ;  and  our  figt,  679,  680. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.     A  sarroentose  shrub.     Leaves  ^4A^ .       f  BO 

ovate-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  en- 
tire or  toothed  at  the  tip.  Buds  hairy  with 
short  rufous  hairs.  {Dec.  Prorf.,  iii.  p.  206.)  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  August,  are 
sweet-scented;  but  they  are  only  produced  in 
favourable  ^tuations  ;  and  the 
plant  seldom  rises  above  44  ft.  or^ 
5  ft.,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  climate 
i  of  London.  The  only  place  in 
which  we  have  seen  a  vigorous 
erowing  plant  of  :  Decumkria 
IS  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev 
Thomas  Ganiier,  at  Bishop  Stoke, 
in  Hampshire,  where,  in  1834,  it  had  attained  the  height  of  12  ft.,  trained 
against  a  wall.  To  what  the  specific  name  applies  we  do  not  know. 
Variety. 

Jl  D.  b.2  tarmerUosa  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.p.  206. ;  D.  sarmentosa  Bosc  Act.  Soc. 
Hist.  Nat.  Par.,  i.  p.  76.  t.  13.,  Hort.  Brit.;  Forsythifl  scandens 
Walt.  Car.y  154. — Lower  leaves  rounded;  upper  leaves  ovate-lan- 
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ceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.^  iii.  p.  206.)  A  native  of  moist  shaded  places 
in  Vijqginia  and  Carolina.  Judging  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  it  only  d^ers  from  the  species  in  being  a 
little  more  vigorous. 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  of  the  Order  Vhiladelphdcea. 

De^/zia  scdbra  Thunb.  {Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  808. ;  Boi. 
Reg.,  1. 1718. ;  and  our^g.  68 1.)  is  a  climbing  or  an  as- 
cending shrub,  with  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated  leaves ; 
scabrous  stellate  hairs ;  and  with  white  flowers,  in  com- 
pound panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  the 
leaves  are  used  by  joiners  in  smoothing  and  polishing. 
It  was  introduced  in  1822;  grows  to  the  height  of  6fr. 
or  7  ft.,  flowering  in  May  or  June ;  and  appears  to  be 
as  hardy  as  Cbprifolium  japdnicum.  It  is  a  very  showy 
free-flowering  plant,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
and  thrives  in  any  lipht  soil,  trained  to  a  wall,  and 
slightly  protected  dunng  severe  frosts.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  5«.  each. 

D.  corymbhta  R.  Br.,  Don's  Mil!.,  2.  p.  808.,  Royle 
niust.,  t.  46.  f.  2. ;  Philadelphus  corymbosus  Wall. ;  has 
glabrous  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Kamaon ;  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  fr.,  and  pro- 
bably is  as  hardv  as  the  preceding  sort.  (See  p.  173.)  There  are  plants 
in  the  London  ELorticultural  Society's  Gkurden. 

D.  damlnea  R.  Br.,  PhUadftlpbus  stamineuB  WaILt  ha*  entire,  icabrous,  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
white  sweeC-aoented  flowen.  tt  is  a  native  of  NepaJ,  on  high  mountains ;  but  it  is  not  yet  intro. 
duoed. 

D.  Bninbxi\$L  JVali.,  Leptosp^rmum  sckbrum  Watl.,  has  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Kamaon,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  last  three  sorts  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  one  form. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

OP  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER  JkfYRTA^CRiB. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  groups  of  woody  plants;  and,  in  general, 
mav  be  easily  recognised  by  its  opposite  entire  leaves,  tull  of  transparent  dots ; 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  an  oil  which  is  fragrant,  aromatic,  pungent,  vola- 
tile :  hence  the  grateful  perfume  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  greater 
number  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Like  most  highly  aromatic  woody 
plants,  the  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The  common 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Europe;  but  all  the  other  genera  belong  to  North  or 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  or  Australia.  A  great  many  of  the  species  are 
very  suitable  Ifor  a  conservative  wall,  from  their  being  evergreen,  and  from  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  and  flowers ;  and  many  of  them,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  require  little  more  protection  than  the  common  myrtle.  All  the 
species  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  half-hardy,  or  green- 
house, species,  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  will  be  found  arranged  in  the  four 
following  groups : — I.  Melaleiicese ;  11.  Euleptosp^rmeae ;  III.  Jlfyrteae;  and 
IV.  Chamaelaucieae. 


Sect.  I.     Melaleu^ce^.    Stamens  polyadelphous.    Fmit  dry. 

TrittAnia  x^erUjUia  R.  Br.}  Melaleuca  neriifTilia  Stmt  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1058. :  M.  mlicifblia  BoL  Rep., 
t.  485.  i  and  oar  Jig.  682. ;  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  introduced  in  1804,  and  flowering  ftom 
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June  to  September.  In  Its  naiire  country,  it  if  a  tree  growins  to  the  height  of  fhim  SO  ft.  to  ao  ft. 
There  hu  been  a  stool  of  thi«  species  in  the  American  ground  or  the  Kensington  Nursernfor  upwards 
of  10  years,  which,  though  protected  by  mats  during  winter,  shows  the  species  to  be  tolerably  hardy. 
There  are  several  other  species  .described,  but  very  few  of  them  hare  yet  been  introduced.  (See 
Don't  MilL,  ii.  p.  813.) 

Beattf&rtiA  decutsata  R.  Br.  {Bot.  Reg.,  1. 18. ;  Boi.  Mag.,  1 173S. ;  and  wlt  ftg.  683.)  is  a  natlTe 
of  New  Holland,  introduced  in  1800,  and  producing  iu  scarlet  flowers  ftom  May  to  July.  It 
att^ns,  in  green-houses,  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  growing  ftvely,  and  flowerinir  abundantly 
erery  year ;  and,  doubtless,  would  be  very  suitable  for  a  conserratire  wall  It,  and  all  the  specie* 
of  the  preceding  genus,  and  following  genera,  are  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture  in  sand 
and  peat. 

Calotkdmmu  vOldsa  R.  Br.  (Boi.  Reg.,  1 1099L ;  and  our  A^.  684.)  is  a  naUve  of  New  Holland, 
introduced  in  1823,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  .5  ft-,  and  producing  its  splendid  scarlet  flowers 
from  July  to  September.  C.  gr&cUit  R.  Br,  C.  auadrifUta  R.  Br.  Bot  Mag.,  t  1506,  and  C  clavhta 
Cunningn.,  Arom  New  Holland,  are  also  in  British  gardens.    The  flrst  is  the  most  common. 

Melaleuca  iquimea  LabilL  {Boi.  Reg.,  t  477)  is  a  native  of  Van  Oiemen*s  Land,  where  it  forms 
a  middle-sized  tree,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  lilac  flowers.  Introduced  in  1805,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

M.  Unearifdiia  Smith  Exot  Bot,  t.  56. ;  Metroslddros  AyssoplfMia  On.  i  the  Tea  Tree  of  New 
Holland ;  and  our  fig.  685.,  representing  a  ftilUgrown  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  upwards 
of  30  ft.  high  :  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  has  greeo.4xrfoured  flowers,  which  are  inroduced 
in  July  and  August    It  has  been  in  the  country  since 


M.  vtUckSUa  R.  Br.,  Bot  Cab.,  t  SOa,  U  a  naUve  of 
Kew  Holland,  on  the  south  coast,  with  reddish  flow. 
ers,  which  are  produced  ftt>m  June  to  September.  It 
was  introduced  in  1803,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 

M.  hffperieifidia  Smith  {Bot.  Reg.,  t.  fiOOi ;  and  our 
fig.  687.)  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  introduced 
in  179S.    Its  flowers  are  of  a  splendid  scarlet,  and  they 


are  produced  ftom  June  to  August 

M.  tquarrhsa  Smith  Bot  Mag.,  t  , 

ish  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 


where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  40  ft. ;  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1794.  _  -_ 

There  are  above  a  dozen  other  species  in  British 
ffardens,  all  well  deserving  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall.    In  Italy,  some  species  of  this  genua 
nave  attained  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  in  a  very  few  years.  (See  p.  168.) 
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Eud^tmut  tetraghna  R.  Br.  {Swt.  PI.  Attstr.^  t.  21. , 
and  our  fig.  686.)  if  a  native  of  New  Holland,  at 
Lucky  Bay,  where  it  fhrmi  a  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in 
July.    It  was  introduced  in  1804. 


Sect  II.     EuLEPTOSPE^RME-flE.     Stamens  free.     Fruit  dry. 

The  genus  Eucalyptus  is  a  very  remarkable  one.     The  name  is  derived 
from  eUf  well,  and  kafypto,  to  cover  as  with  a  lid ;  in  reference  to  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  covering  the  flower  before  expansion,  and  afterwards  falling 
off  in  one  piece,  in  the  shape  of  a  lid  or  cover.     The  calyx  is  cup-shaped. 
Petals  wanting.    Stamens  numerous  and  free.     Capsule  4Hcelled,  and  many- 
seeded.    The  leaves  quite  entire,  and  coriaceous.    Peduncles  axillary,  and 
bearing  an  umbel   of  3 — 15  flowers,  which  are  white.    The  genus  con- 
sists of   above    100  species,    or  varieties,   all    timber  trees,   growing    to 
a  great  height,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 
Those    belonging   to    the    latter    country    appear   to    be   decidedly  half- 
hardy  in    the  neighbourhood  of  London :  some  of  them,  as  E.   robusta 
and  E.  pulverulenta,  are  almost  quite  hardy ;  and,  in  the  south  of  England, 
probably  most  of  the  species,  if  planted  so  as  to  form  one  entire  wood,  would 
protect  one  another ;  and,  if  they  did  not  attain  the  size  of  timber  trees, 
would,  at  least,  form  a  dense  Australian   copse.     The  chief  reason  why 
these  trees  do  not  appear  hardier  in  England  is,  that  our  summers  are  not 
sufficiently  hot  thoroughly  to  ripen  their  wood ;  for  it  appears  that,  in  the 
mountains  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  they  are  subject  to  be  frequently  covered 
with  snow.  In  Italy,  as  we  have  seen  in  p.  168.,  several  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  have  attained  the  height  of  100  ft.  in  a  very  few  years ;  and  in  their 
native  country,  as  it  appears  from  the  information  communicated  in  p.  186., 
the  height  of  200  ft.  is  by  no  means  unknown.  We  have  had  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  full-grown  trees  of  this  and  other  genera  made  for  us  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney,  bv  our  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  an  eminent  artist,  resident 
there ;  and  engravings  from  some  of  these  drawings  will  be  found  under  thdr 
respective  species.    The  wood  of  this  genus  is  very  durable.  Dr.  Laing  states 
that  a  stump  of  the  blue  gum  tree  (E. piperita)  remained  in  the  ground,  quite 
sound,  for  35  years  after  the  tree  had  been  cut  down.   (Hist,  and  Slat.,  &c.) 
The  terms  red,  blue,  and  white  gum  trees,  as  applied  to  different  species  of 
this  genus,  have  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  bark.     The  bark  contains  a 
great  proportion  of  tannin,  and  is  said  to  be  twice  as  powerfid  in  its  opera- 
tion as  that  obtained  from  the  oak. 

EucalCphu  retti^era  Smith  (HM.  Rep,,  t.  40a  ;  and  wafigs.  688, 689.  691 :  i1^.  688.  represents  the 
diflteent  parts  of  the  flower,  and>i^.  691  is  the  portrait  of  a  tree  SOOft  high),  the  Iron  Bark  Tree,  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  produces  a  redn,which,  for  all  medical  puiposes,  is  con«idered  equal 
to  Idna  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1788,  and  flowers  fWmi  April  to  July.  In  its  native  coun. 
try.  it  is  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft.  high.  A  tree  at  Saxmundham  in  Suffblk,  sown  by  the  widow  of  Sir 
J  E.  Smith,  is  upwards  of  91)  ft.  nigh,  with  two  stems,  each*of  which  Is  as  thick  as  a  man*B  leg.  About 
London,  it  requires  rery  little  protection,  when  planted  against  a  waa 
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E,  robitta  Smith,  tke  Slrlngp  Bark  Tree,  (Me  our  plate  of 
a  young  tree  in  VoL  IL)  U  a  native  of  New  Holland,  growing 
to  the  height  of  upwards  of  100  ft.,  which  stands  the  open 
air,  in  raild  winters,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
leares  are  large,  and  the  entire  punt  has  a  magniflcent  apiiear. 
ance.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society "»>  Garden. 
at  W.  Bromley*s,  Sk).,  SUmlbrd  Hill,  and  at  some  other  pUces 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
-  -  JB.  winUnAUt    Liibill.   Nov. 

HolL,  ii.  p.  IS.  t  l&h  and  our 
^lg».  698.  and  699L,  H  a  tree, 
a   native   of    Van   Dicineii'a 
Land,  with  the  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  and  flowers  seKsile, 
three  on  the  top  of  each  pe. 
duocle.    It  was  uitroducetl  in 
1810. 
E.  umygdMima  Labi  11.  Nov. 
,  HolL,  iL  pi  14w  t  !£»♦  ;  E.  glo- - 
bulkris  HorL\    and  tnir  Jgs.f 
91  and  696. i  has  Imear-lan. 

ceolate  leaves,  atti-nuMted  at  

the  base,  and  acuminately  niaeronate  at  the  apex.  P^uncleti  axillary  and  lateral ;  and  umbels  ti — 8- 
flowered,  nearly  capitate.    It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemeu's  Land.     Introduced  in  18^ 

B.  fiperU*  Smith,  and  our  JIgi.  696.  and  aga  (the  latter  of  a  tree  50ft.  high,  la  the.  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Sydney),  tke  Blue  Gum  Tree,  has  leaves  from  4  ia  to  7  in.  long,  and  1  In.  teroad,  shinmg 
on  both  surfaces.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  where  It  A>rms  a  lofty  tree ;  and.  In  this 
country,  it  is  almost  as  hardy  as  EL  rob6sta. 

E.  corddia  LabiU.  Nov.  HolL  ii.  a  13.  t  iSS.,  and  eur^f^  6%.,  has  the  lid  of  the  capmle  de. 
pressed,  and  shorter  than  the  cup,  which  is  obovate.  Flowers  3—4  in  each  head.  There  is  a  tree 
at  W.  Bromley's,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  which  appears  tolerably  hardy. 

B.  jmlweriUAUa  Sims  Bot  Bfag.,  1 206. ;  £.  cord&U  H^ri.  Berol.i  and  our  Jig.  CEfJ^i  is  a  native  ot 
f  Holland,  with    powdered  leaves,  and  the  lid  of  the  capsule  trul    " — •    -^ 
te  a  lofty  tree  in  its  native  country,  and  seems  tolerably  hardy  in  the 


NCaiTpcm. 


4f,  Pistil,  fte. 


New  Holland,  with    powdered  leaves,  and  the  lid  of  the  capsule  truly  hemlspbericaL      It  i 

to  a  lofty  tree  in  its  native  country,  and  seems  tolerably  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  c 

There  are  trees  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural    Society's  Garden  ;  in  the  artiocetam  at   Kew* 


irhood  of  London 


and  one  90  ft.  high  in  the  gajrden  of  William  Bromley,  Esq.,  at  Stamford  Hill,  all  of  which  flower 
freely  every  year.  The  latter  had  been  10  years  planted  In  1835,  without  receiving  any  protection 
whatever. 


t9l 


.•^^;* 
-    ^"^ 


E.  diuerti/hlia  Bonpl ,  E.  conn&ta  I)um.  Cours.,  R  piper'ita 
Hort.  Berol.j  E.  heteroph^lla  Swi.,  E.  angustifblia  HorL,  u  ntrygnT" 

a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  lanceolate,  acuminated  leaves,  *'  SSjtj?^^ 
where  it  fbrms  a  lofty  tree.     PlanU  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  have  stood  out  three  ycnrs,  but  are  not  found  so  hardy  as  R  pulverul^nta,  E . 
robdsta,  E  resinlfera,  and  R  fdperlta. 

Several  atker  epedes  qf  Euoai^phu  are  In  British  aardens ;  and  there  is  probably  no  very  great  dif. 
Ibrence  in  their  oegree  of  hardiness.  It  is  much  to  oe  wished  that  proprietors  in  the  South  of  Eng. 
land  would  encourage  their  gardeners  to  plant  out  these,  and  other  Australian  trees,  in  dry  sheltered 
places  In  their  shrubberies  and  woods.  The  planU  cost  little ;  and  seeds  are  very  fluently  imported, 
and  might  be  sent  home  in  the  greatest  abundance  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them. 

3S 
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Ang&phora  cordUitlia  Car.,  Metrosidtros  hlspidui  Smithy  {BnL  Mag.,  t  1960. ;  and  onrjtg.  699.)  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  with  yellowish  flowers,  rather  large,  which  are  produced  firom  Blay  to  Augu«t. 
In  British  green-houses,  it  is  a  shrub,  seldom  growing  to  the  height  of  more  than  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
It  was  introduced  in  17^. 

A.  UmceoUtta  Cav^  the  Apple  Tree  of  New  Hofland,  Metrosidteos  spl^ndens  Gttrt.,  (see  our  Ag.  702., 
which  is  a  portrait  of  a  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  60  ft.  high,)  is  a  native  of  Port  Jackson, 


697 


thele^M  of  which  vary  in  their  position  flrom  opposite  to  alternate.  It  was  introduced  in  1816:  and 
in  BntiBh  green-houses,  where  it  Is  not  more  than  4  ft  or  6  ft.  high,  when  grown  in  pots,  it  flowert 
from  May  to  August 
Callistimon  uaiigmu  Dee.,  Mctrosidteos  tallgnus  Smith,  it  a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  lance- 


floiLll*i!^  M?  Pf^^Ji^^owBowen.    In  British  green.houses,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft..  and 
flows  from  May  to  July     There  are  several  other  species  in  British  Mrdens. 
700'.^!??^ilJoSf?i'  M?n»Wdros  lanceolMus  5^/^;  M.  dtrina  W  Mag.,i.9S0.i  and  our  Af. 
700. ,  IS  a  native  of  New  HolUnd,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  flrom  June  to  November. 
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It  WM  introduced  in  1788;  and  In  Buchanan's  arboretum,  at  Cambenrell,  it  hat  stood  three  ymrt, 
without  the  flightest  protection.  The  genus  may  he  considered  nearly  as  hardyas  that  of  Eucalfptua. 

Metrosidirog  corifhlnu  Vent,  j  Leptos|H<rmum  amMguum  SmUk  Exoi.  Bot.,  t  59. :  and  ourlf^.TOSi; 
ike  CoHsJeaved  Ironrwood ;  is  a  native  of  New  Holland ;  which,  in  British  green-houses,  forms  a 
•hrub  firom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  There  are  many  oUier  species  described,  and  two  or  three  more  in- 
troduced. 

LnAirfl^rmifm  grtrndifbUmm  Smith  (Boi.  Mmg.,  t  18ia  ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t  701. :  and  ourAf-  701.)  U  a 
^•T  H«|*nd  •hrub. with  large  white  flowers,  produced  In  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1808 ; 
and.  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft.  or  7 ft.  p. 


L.  Umigermm  Ait,  Bot  Cab.,  t  1192. :  i>hiUd€Iphus  lanU 
gerus  Ait. ;  is  a  Van  Diemen's  Land  shrub,  introduced  in 
1774 ;  and  so  hardy,  that  it  ftequenUy  stands  the  open  air 
fbr  two  or  three  years  together,  in  the  open  ground,  In  the 
London  nurseries,  without  the  slightest  protection.  There 
are  numerous  species  deM;rib«d,  and  above  a  doaen  of  them 
Introduced. 

BiUdt\M  margtrndta  R  Br. ;  Leptosp^rmum  marginatum 
LabiU.  Nov.  Hok.  SL  pc  la  1 148. ;  Ua  shrub  with  the  habit  of 
Leptospermuro,  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  In  June 
and  July.  There  are  two  other  species  of  thU  genus,  one  of 
which,  B.JIexubta  D.  Don.  has  been  introduced. 

PabrUim  myrtifblia  G«rtn.  {Boi.  Mag.jJL  1301 ;  and  our 


.^.703.)  is  a  shrub  Arom  New  South  ^ales,  growing  t* 
the  height  of  10  ft.,  and  producing  Its  white  flowers  in  May 
and  June    It  was  introduced  in  1788. 

F.  itrtcta  Lodd.  {Bot.  Otb.,  1 1919.)  was  introduced  in  1897t  and  flowers  from  April  to  July ;  but 
■either  thU  nor  the  preceding  species  blossoms  till  It  Is  5  or  6  years  old. 


Jftr'dHa  virgiita  Andr.  Bot  Rep ,  t  59&.  Bot  Cabw.  t  341..  and  our>1^.  704. :  Leptosp^rmum  vli^ 
fiitum  Por$k.  j  Melaleuca  virgikU  Lin.fiL ;  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  where  it  grows  to  the 
Beight  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  Arom  August  to  October.  There  are  19  species 
described  In  Dan's  Mnier,  iL  p.  8S7.,  about  half  a  doaen  of  which  have  been  introduced. 


Sect.  III.     JI/y'rte^.      Stamensjree.     Fruit Jleshy. 

VtUtbtm  CaUlet^wn  Sabine,  Boi.  Beg.,  t  688.,  and  our>!^.  706. ;  P.  coriioenm  Marsh.  Herb. ;  P. 
chin«Snse  Lodd.i  CatUep*i  Guaooi  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  £0  ft.  It  was 
introduced  in  1818.  andis  generally  kept  in  stoves  along  with  the  other  species  of  Psfdium  ;  but,  as 
it  has  been  known  to  ripen  ita  (Vuit  In  a  green-house,  we  have  introduced  it  here,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plant  might  be  preserved  against  a  conservative  walL 

Myr^itf  communis  L.^  ihe  common  Myrtle,  is  a  well-known  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  is  found  wild  in  France,  about  Mar- 
seilles, and  from  that  city,  alone  the  coast,  to  Genoa  (growing  in  thickets,  even 
within  reach  of  the  spra^  of  the  sea),  and  throughout  Italy.  It  was  a  great 
favourite  among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  held  sacred  to  Venus.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Myrsine,  an  Athenian  maiden,  a  favourite 

35  2 
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of  Minerva,  who,  suffering  love  to  overpower  her  wis- 
dom, was  changed  into  a  myrtle  by  her  offended  mis-  * 
tress,  and  taken  pity  on  by  Venus.  Others  say  that 
Venus,  when  she  first  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea,  had  a  wreath  of  myrtle  on  her  head.  The  temples 
of  this  goddess  were  always  surrounded  by  groves  of 
myrtle ;  and  in  Grreece  she  was  adored  under  the  name 
of  Myrtilla.  Pliny  says  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 
when  they  were  reconciled,  laid  down  their  arms 
under  a  myrtle  tree,  and  purified  themselves  with  its 
boughs.  Wreaths  of  myrtle  were  the  symbols  of 
authority  worn  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.  The 
weapons  of  war  were  also  formed  of  this  tree; 
and  sprigs  of  myrtle  were  entwined  with  the  laurel  wreaths  worn  by  those 
conquerors,  dunng  their  triumphs,  who  had  sained  a  victory  without 
bloodshed.  The  victors  in  the  Olympic  and  other  games  were  also 
adorned  with  myrtle.  In  Rome,  two  myrtles  were  placed  before  the  temple 
of  Romulus  Quirinus,  to  represent  the  plebeian  ana  patrician  orders,  which 
were  predicted  to  be  in  the  ascendency  according  to  the  state  of  the  trees.  The 
Roman  ladies  put  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  into  their  baths,  persuaded  that  the 
plant  of  Venus  roust  be  favourable  to  beauty.  The  branches  and  berries 
were  steeped  in  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and  the  fruit  was  used  in  cookery, 
as  the  entire  plant  was  in  medicine.  The  ancient  poets  made  it  their  favourite 
theme ;  and  Virgil  represents  JEncoB  discovering  it  to  be  the  metamorphosed 
Polydonis.  (jEneidy  book  iii.^  The  myrtle  has  been  known  in  England  since 
1597 ;  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  British  poets.     Spencer  says, — 

'*  Right  In  the  middnt  of  that  Paradise, 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  wbnae  round  top 
A  eloomj  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise^ 
"  lioie  shady  boughs  sharp  steel  did  never  lop. 


Nor  wicked  heuiU  their  tender  boughs  did  crop ; 

But,  like  a  girland  oomiMSsed  the  height,' 
And  from  their  fhiitAil  sides  flresh  gum  did  6np, 


That  all  the  ground  with  precious  dew  bedight, 
threw  forth  mott  dainty  odours,  and  most  sweet  delight*'        Faerie  QMeane.  ^ 

Milton  places  the  myrtle  in  the  bower  of  Eve ;  and  Thomson,  in  those  beau- 
tiful lines,  beginning,  '*  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends,*'  com- 
pares Lavinia  to  a  myrtle  which 

— —  •*  Rises  fkr  from  human  eve. 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragance  o*er  tne  wild.**         5k»soM.    Autumn. 

Though  the  myrtle  is  now  common  as  underwood  in  Italy,  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  a  native  of  that  country ;  and  that  the  first  mj^le  seen  in 
Europe  was  planted  near  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  at 
Circeii ;  and  he  adds  that  it  still  retained  its  Greek  name  of  murtos.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  name  is  still  preserved  in  all  the  European  languages; 
the  myrtle  being  called  myrtus  in  Latin ;  myrto,in  Italian  and  Spanish ;  murte, 
in  German ;  myrter,  in  Danish ;  myrten,  in  Swedish ;  mirte,  in  French ;  and 
myrta,  or  murta,  in  Portuguese.  Phny  mentions  eleven  sorts  of  myrtles,  and 
says  that  the  most  odoriferous  grew  in  Egypt.  Cato  only  speaks  of  three  kinds. 

The  first  cultivation  of  the  myrtle  in  England  is  assigned,  in  the  Hortus 
Keweruity  to  the  year  1629;  when  Parkinson  informs  us  that  he  had  three 
sorts  in  his  garden ;  viz.  the  broad-leaved,  and  two  varieties  of  the  box- 
leaved.  Gerard,  however,  in  1597,  says  that  **  myrtles  never  bear  any  fruit  in 
England ;"  which,  surely,  implies  die  cultivation  of  it  in  this  country  before 
that  period.  Bradley  states  that  myrtles  were  introduced  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1585.  When  they  returned  to  England,  afler 
a  residence  in  Spain,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  one 
of  these  myrtles  was  planted  by  Sir  F.  Carew  at  Bedmeton.  Evelyn,  in 
1 678,  says,  **  I  know  of  one  (a  myrtle)  near  80  years  old,  which  has  been 
continually  exposed,  unless  it  be  that,  in  some  exceeding  sharp  seasons,  a 
little  dry  straw  has  been  thrown  upon  it ;"  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  alluded 
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to  the  tree  at  Bedclington,  which  was  of  the  Spanish  broad-leaved,  or  orange- 
leaved,  variety,  and  which  Miller  and  Bradley  report,  in  1724,  to  have  been 
above  18  ft.  high,  and  to  hare  spread  about  45  ft.  This  tree,  however,  must 
have  been  of  more  than  the  age  assigned  to  it  by  Evelyn;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  1739-40,  when  it  was  160  vears  old. 
Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  states  that  the  broad-leaved  and  narrow- 
leaved  varieties  were,  in  1633,  **  nourished  in  the  garden  of  Mistress  Tuggie, 
in  Westminster."  (Mart.  Mill.) 

Varietiet,  The  following  (bnn«»  or  varleCiet,  of  myrtle,  the  flnt  of  which  may  be  conaidered  a« 
the  speciee,  are  giren  In  Don's  MiUtr,  U.  p.  891. :— 

§  i.    Meianocdrpa  Dec,  with  black  Fruit. 
The  varietiei  compriaod  In  this  group  are  all  frequent  In  the  south  of  Europe,  where  there  are 
subvarieties  belonging  to  thia  dW&ilon  with  double  flowers  and  variegated  leaver 

•  M. r.  1  mmdiMi  Dec.  Prod.,&  &  83Bi ;  ike  camumom  broadJeaved,  or  Boman^  UgrUe.  with 
ovate  leaves,  and  long  pedicels.  This  kind  Is  sometimes  called  the  flowering  myrtle,  beatuse  it 
flowers  more  flredy  In  B^land  than  any  other  variety. 

•  M.  c.  2  tarvwAna  Mill  Icao.,t  IM  f.  1.;  tke  rorenteM,  or  Box  Jeaved  llir>^*  — Lw^essmaU 
and  ovate.    Flowers  small,  and  opening  late  in  the  autumn.    Berries  round. 

M  M.  e.  5  ttdUem  MUl.  Dict^M^  JtaHam^  or  upright,  M^rtU,  has  the  leaves  ovateJanoeolate  and 
the  branches  erect. 

•  M.  c  4  &r  tfea  MUL  Diet.  Blackw.,  1 114.  i  AM  AmdtOutkm,  or  Orange-leaved,  Jferffo,  has 
the  leaves  lanceolate  and  acummate 

•  M.  c  5  lusitdntea  Lin.  Spc ;  M.  acdU  Mill  Diet.,  Out.  UitL,  1.  p.  66.  flg.  1. :  the  Portrntd 
MgrUe.    nr  ^«Am«  M^lf  appears  to  be  only  a  subvariety  of  this.     '^  "      '  "^ 

A  IL  c.  6  Utgica  HilL  Diet,  tke  broad-leaved  DhIc*  Mprtle,  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  acumi. 
nated,  crowded  together,  and  of  a  dark  green.  Tike  dombU-flowared  MffrtU  appears  to  be  a  sub 
variety. 

•  H.  e.  7  mwerontla  L. }  M.  minima  MUi.  i  Ike  Rosemary,  or  Thyme-leaved,  Myrtle ;  has  the 
leaves  linearJanceolate,  acuminated. 

§  ii.    Leucocdrpa  Dec.     Fruit  white. 

•  Af.  c.  8  leucocdfva  Dec.,  the  vohHeJterried  Myrtle.—Thh  variety  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  the 
Balearic  Islands.    Hie  flrult  Is  rather  large,  and  edible,  with  a  gratefUl  taste  and  smelL 

§  iiL     Garden  VaneHet, 

TheabovevarieUesarecoastant;  but  there  are  many  varieties  in  gardens  which  are  more  va- 
riable :  the  foltowing  are  the  names  of  most  of  these  :— 

1.  Ooki.strlped  broad>leaved  Myrtle. 

8.  Broad-leaved  Jews*  Myrtle.  This  variety  has  its  leaves  ftequenUy  In  threes,  on  which  aooounC 
it  Is  said  to  be  in  esteem  among  the  Jews  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 

5.  UohUtriped  Orange-leaved  Myrtle. 
4l  8Uver.«triped  lulbm  Myrtle. 

&  Striped-leaved  Myrtle. 

6.  Sllver^ripod  Rosemary.leaved  Myrtle. 

7.  SUver-striped  Nutmeg  MyrUe. 

8.  Cock's-comb,  or  Bird*s.nest  Myrtle. 
0.  Spotted-leaved  Myrtle. 

Prcpagationf  Caltmn,  4«.  All  the  varieties  are  readllv  propagated  by  cuttlngtj  and  those  which 
ripen  their  ftuit,  such  as  the  common  broad-leaved  myrtle,  come  up  in  abundance  from  seeds.  Cut. 
ttngs  mav  either  be  made  of  the  ripe  wood,  or  of  that  which  is  In  a  growing  state;  the  latter  root 
soonest,  but  thev  require  most  care,  and  success  will  be  most  certain  when  thev  are  planted  In  sand, 
and  covered  with  a  beU-glass.    The  finer  varieties  of  mvrtle  might  be  grafted  on  the  common  and 


hardier  sorts ;  and  perhaps  something  might  be  gained  m  rendering  the  Australian  MjiiMcai  more 

hardy,  by  grafting  them  on  the  common  mvrtte.    Perhaps,  alao,  soi — '*-' .-l.  ^    .  . 

way  of  cross-focundaUoo  between  Mfxtm,  Fstdium,  Melalehca,  Ac. 

8tatiMtie$.    In  the  environs  of  London,  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtles  stand  out,  in  dry 
warm  situations,  as  bushes ;  sometimes  having  the  extremities  of  the  shoou  killed  down  by  frost ;  but 
....      - .  -  ... ._    ^ .^.-^  accompanied  with  snow  and 

_„.„_, lead  with  water,  to  thaw  the 

frost ;  or  covered  with  a  mat,  to  prevent  them  from  thawing  suddenly  by  the  sun*s  rays.    The  safest 
mode  in  such  weather  Is,  to  cover  the  plant  with  mats  at  night ;  because,  though  frost  will  not  kill  it, 
yet  It  always  injures  the  foliage.    Both  doiUde  and  single  varieties  of  the  common  myrtle  cover  Ian 
snaces  of  a  wall  In  the  Hortlcultur  tl  Societv's  Oarden  ;  and  there  are  many  houses  and  gardens  i 


hardy,  by  grafting  them  on  the  common  myrtte.    Perhaps,  alao,  something  might  be  done  in  the 
,Psi^"        -  •  ■  -     - 

the  I 
n  situauoos,  as  ousnes;  someumes  naving  tne  exiremiues  oi  uie  snoots  Kuieu 
i  frequently  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  after  a  frosty  nightL  accompan 
.    After  such  nights,  the  plants  shouM  either  be  watered  overhead  with 
. ;  or  covered  with  a  mat,  to  prevent  them  from  thawing  suddenly  by  the  sun 
e  in  such  weather  Is,  to  cover  the  plant  with  mats  at  night ;  because,  though 
yet  It  always  injures  the  foliage.    Both  doiUde  and  single  varieties  of  the  common  myrtle  cover  large 
spaces  of  a  wall  In  the  Hortlcultur  tl  Society's  Oarden  ;  and  there  are  many  houses  and  gardens  in 
tne  nelghtwurhood  of  London  that  can  exhibit  trained  plants  from  10  ft.  to  iO  ft.  hiab,  and  nearly  as 
wide    AtCobham  Hall,  In  Kent,  there  are  several  trees  against  the  house  30  ft.  high.    On  the 
Sussex  coast,  about  Worthing,  there  are  some  very  flde  plants  against  houses.    In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  In  Devonshire,  the  myiue  forms  hedges  to  gardens,  and,  in  shrubberies,  grows  as  large  as  the 
arbutus  does  about  London.  At  the  Willows,  near  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  there  were,  in  ir*^ 
two  myrtles  15  ft.  high,  as  standards  In  the  open  ground,  the  branches  of  the  largest  of  which  cove 


Sussex  coast,  about  Worthing,  there  are  some  very  flde  plants  against  houses.    In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
..    -^  *•        "        yiue  r         •    •       -  •  •   •      .-     w^--.  -  . 

two  myrtles  15  ft  high,  as  standaids  In  the  open  ground,  the  branches  oT  the  largest  of  wfaicH  covei 
a  space  90  ft.  in  circumfiereuce.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  xL  p.  360.)  In  Scotland,  in  East  Lothian,  more 
especially  at  Biel,  the  myrtle  grows  against  a  waU  with  very  litUe  protection.  In  IreUnd,  in  the 
THntty  College  Botanic  Oarden,  Dublin,  all  the  varieties,  except  the  orance-leaved,  stood  out 
against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect ;  and  at  Youghall,  near  Cork,  there  Is  a  piBnt  in  the  open  ear- 
den  90  ft.  high,  which  has  never  nad  any  protection.  The  myrtle  will  not  stand  out  against  a  wall,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  without  a  good  deal  more  protection  than  it  requires  about  London ; 
but,  about  Toulon  and  Nice,  it  grows  wild  in  abundance  j  and  In  gardens  it  not  only  forms  hedges, 
but  Is  sometimes  trained  as  a  tree  with  a  clear  stem,  lliis,  however,  is  no  improvement  to  it ;  for,  as 
the  head  Is  thickly  crowded  with  imall  branches,  which  only  bear  leaves  at  their  extremities,  ii  pre- 
sents, when  the  cjc  Is  beneath  it,  a  miserable  appearance,  looking,  as  is  observed  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Ilamtl,  more  like  a  magpie's  nest,  or  a  dead  bush  placed  on  a  pole,  than  a  living  tree: 
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M.  ioment^ta  Ait,  ii.  can^toenf  Lour.,  {BoL  Mag^  t'.Sfia ;  «iMi  wxrjig.  707. ;) 
U  a  native  of  China,  Cochin-China,  and  the  Neelgherry  Mountain*,  in  Uie  East 
India,  with  rote-coloured  flowers,  wliich  appear  in  Jupe  and  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1776,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft  or  6  ft  This  very  hand, 
some  plant  is  not  unft-equent  in  collections,  though  it  has  been  seldom  tried 
against  a  wall,  except  in  the  south  of  England ;  where.  In  Pontey's  Nursery 
at  Plymouth,  and  in  other  i^aces,  it  has  been  found  quite  hardy.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  be  grafted  on  the  common  myrtle :  and 
surely  some  interesting  hybrids  might  be  originated  between  this  and  the 
common  species.  There  is  a  variety  of  M.  tonentlMa  in  some  nurseries,  with 
leaves  less  downy  than  the  species,  which  is  known  as  M.  affl'nls. 

M.  tauUroUa  Smith  in  Lin.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  38a,  Don's  Miller,  ii.  p.  89a,  is 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  leaves  an  inch  long  and  one  line  broad ;  and 
with  white  flowers  one  half  smaUer  than  those  of  ilf.  commlknis.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  18S4  i  but.  as  its  (hiit  and  seeds  have  not  been  examined  by 
Iwtanists,  it  mav  probably  belong  to  some  other  genus.  Some  otb«r  green- 
house species  or  Jf|rtus  are  described  in  Don's  MUfer,  and  particularly  M. 
nummuliria,  a  creeping  species  fwok  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  M.  inyrsi- 
naides  Arom  the  colder  parts  of  Peru ;  but  both  of  whicn  will  probably  prove 
half-baidy,  and  neither  of  which  have  yet  been  introduced. 


Sect  IV.  CHAMiBLAUciE^JE.     Stamens  frecy  or  somemhat  polya" 
delphous.     Fruit  dry^  with  1  cell.     Ovules  erect. 

Chanuelaieium  cmtmn  Desfl  Mim.  Mus.,  v.  p.  4a  t  a  f.  a,  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  at  King  George's  Sound,  a  Very  singular  shrub^ 
with  oppoute,  crowded,  linear,  triquetrous  leaves,  and  axillary  white 
flowers  on  short  pedicels.  The  flower  is  girded  by  two  concave  bracttes 
before  evolution,  each  terminating  in  a  dorsal  mucro,  whii^  afterwards 
separates  transversely.    This  very  singular  shrub  is  not  yet  introduced. 

CaiutkHx  glAbra  R.  Br.  {Bot.  Cab.,  1 587.  {  and  our^llg.  708.)  is  a  shrub, 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  small  cylindrical  leaves,  and  pale-reddish 
flowers,  which  are  produced  firom  April  to  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1818,  and  grows  lo  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft 

a  ericohie*  Cunningh.,  Don's  Mill..  U.  p.rsiS.,  is  a  handsome  heath.Uke 
shrub,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  in  pine  ridges  at  Bathurst,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  fhnn  4  ft  to  6  ft  It  was  introduced  in  ISM,  and 
there  are  planU  of  it  in  the  Kew  Garden. 

Darw(n\&  fasdcuUtris  Rudge  in  Lin.  Trans.,  xl.  p.  89a  1 22.,  is  a  de. 
cumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  red  flowers.  Introduced 
in  1890,  but  not  very  common  in  collections. 


CHAP.  L. 


OF    THE   HAL7-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER   PAS- 
SIFLORA^CES. 

The  common  passion  flower  (Passiflora  ceeriilea)  ia  so  hardy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London^  as  to  flower  freely  against  a  wall,  in  most  years,  without 
any  protection  whatever  during  winter.  In  very  dry  sheltered  situations,  it 
will  even  endure  the  open  air  as  a  traiiinjg  bush ;  but  as,  in  this  state,  it  is  liable 
to  be  killed  by  winters  of  unusual  seventy,  unless  protected,  we  have  decided 
on  treating  the  genus  as  only  half-hardy.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  grows  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 

pMtifldra  cceritlca  L.   {Bot  Mag.,  t.28.;  and  our 
709.)  is  a  well-known  climbing  green-house  plant, 

ich  will  also  grow  and  flower  freely  on  garden  walk, 
and  on  the  udes  of  houses  with  a  southern  exposure. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation since  1699.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flower  is  blue;  and  that  of  the  fruit,  which  is  ^gg- 
shaped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Mogul  plum,  is  yellow. 
In  fine  summers,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighboiu-hood  of  London,  both  against  a  wtdl,  and 
when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a  bush,  and  allowed  to  trail 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  ripened  fruit  in 
the  last  state,  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  in  1635. 
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P.  e.  S  amgust^bUa  Hort.  hM  the  lobM  of  the  leave*  narrow,  and 

flowers  rather  later  than  the  ipeclce. 
P.  e.  S  glancaph^la  Hort.  hat  the  learet  glaucous  beneath. 
P.  c.  4  CoivURi  SwL  Fr..Gard.,  1 1S&,  has  the  lobes  ofthe  leaves  ob. 

long-lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  whitish,  tinged  with  blue  and  purple. 

It  is  a  hybrid,  which  was  raised  In  Cdvill's  Nursery ;  and  it  is  consi- 
dered as  hardy  as  the  species. 
P.  e.  S  raeemdsa  Hort  Trans.,  4.  t.  9.,  is  a  hybrid  between  P.  cairiltea 

and  the  store  species,  P.  racemJVsa,  originated  in  18SD.    It  has  pur- 

plish  flowers  j  and  is  not  so  hardy  as  P.  cmrtilea. 

P.  iitcamdta  L.  {Dot.  Reg.,  t.  3SS. ;  and  our^  7ia),  tAe  fieMk-eo- 
loured  GranadillOf  or  May  Apple,  is  a  native  of  South  America  and 
'Virginia,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  fruit  about  the  siae  of  a  small 
apple,  orange-coloured,  with  a  sweetish  yellow  pulpi  It  may  ahnost 
be  considered  as  herbaceous,  as  the  shoots  die  down  nearly  to  the 
ground.'every  year  ;  on  which  account  the  roots,  or  stool,  nay,  with 
the  greater  ease,  be  preserved  against  a  conservative  wall. 

P.  tiU^^fbU'a  L.,  tAt  Lime-tree,  leaved  PtuMion  Flower^  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  with  cordate  entire  leaves,  red  flowers,  and  fruit  globose  and 
variegated  with  red  and  yellow.    It  was  introducedjn  i8S3,  and  Is  considered  nearly  as  hardy  as  P. 

Other  spedet  or  varietiet,  to  be  found  in  British  ci^ 
talogues  and  gardens,  mav,  perhaps,  be  as  hardy  as 
some  of  those  above  mentioned ;  anoL  as  they  are  all 
eminently  beautifril,  we  recommend  them  to  be  tried 
against  a  conservative  wall  as  extensively  as  possible 

DisAmma  UUHOifbUa  Dec.;  PassiflbnUodiantifdlia 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  SS3. :  and  our^.  711. ;  is  a  splendid  twiner, 
a  native  of  Norfolk  Island,  introduced  in  1792;  and, 
though  not  very  common,  it  is  highly  probaUe  that 
it  would  thrive  against  a  conservative  walL  The  leaves 
are  lobed,  and  the  flowers  yellow  at  flrst,  becoming  at 
length  of  an  orange  colour,  with  the  inner  crown  green, 
and  longer  than  the  purple  rays  that  surround  it. 
{Don'i  MilL,  3.  pc  56L) 

Tacs6nia  mimatistipula  Juss.,  Swt  FL-Oard.,  new 
series.  S.  t.  15a ;  Passlfldra  pinnatUtlpula  Cav. ;  U  a 
climung  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  introduced  in  18S8. 
The  leaves  are  white  from  velvety  down  on  their 
under  surface ;  the  stipules  are  pinnate ;  and  the  flow- 
ers rose-coloured,  or  purplish,  with  the  crown  a  deep  blue.  The  plant,  which  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tifUl,  has  flowered  magnificently,  and  ripened  its  round  yellow  fruit,  in  the  conservatory  of  Mrs. 
Marrvat,  at  Wimbledon ;  and  it  has  flowered  on  the  open  wall  of  the  garden  of  Englefleid  House, 
near  Reading.  There  are  several  other  species  of  this  tenus,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
Hybrids  will,  no  doubt,  be  raised  between  this  genus  and  Passifldra :  and  perhaps  something  might  be 
gained  in  hardiness  by  grafting  7.  pinnatistfpula  on  Passiflbra  oerhlea.  The  flexible  shoots  of  all  the 
plants  noUced  in  this  chapter  admit  so  readily  of  protection,  by  tying  them  in  bundles,  and  envelop, 
ing  them  in  straw  and  matting,  that  no  conservative  wall  ought  to  be  without  them. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    8PECIBS    OF   THE   ORDER 
CRASSULA^CKS. 


SE^'DUMpopttHfbkttm  L.  (WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  ii.  p.  762.,  BoL  Mag.,t.  211.);  the 
Poplar4eaved  Sedum,  or  Stonecrop ;  i^nacampseros  ^opulifolia  Hawortn  Syn. 
Plant,  Sue,,  p.  1 13.;  is  a  hardy  miniature  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  which  was 
introduced  in  1780,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  remarkable  as  being 
truly  ligneous  in  a  genus  the  other  species 
of  which  are  nearly  all  herbaceous.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  particularly 
grateful  to  bees,  whence  this  shrub  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  near  an  apiary. 


5  ft.  or  6  ft. ;  producing  its  vellow  flowers  from  March 
to  December.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  green, 
houses,  and,  with  the  proper  protection,  would  stand 
against  a  conservative  wall.  There  are  two  varieties : 
one  with  variegated  leaves,  and  one  with  leaves  which 
take  a  rich  brown  in  summer  or  autumn. 
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CHAP.  LII. 

OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  FICOIDAN^EJE, 
OR   MESBMBRYA^CEiS. 

MesembrpdnUumum  "L.  There  are  a  great  many  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus  described  by 
botanists,  no  fewer  than  339  being  enumerated  in  Don's  MUUr.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  div 
sandy  soib  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  other  parts  of  Aft-ica ;  and  many  sorts  will  live  through 
the  winter  on  rockwork,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  if  protected  with  dry  Utter.  When  they 
can  be  preserved  throu^di  the  winter,  they  make  a  splendid  appearance  in  the  summer,  with  theh' 
brilliant  flowers  of  scarlet,  yellow,  purple,  or  white.  Several  species  have  stood  through  the  winter, 
without  any  protection,  on  the  rockwork  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden ;  and  a  number  of  sorts 
were,  till  lately,  preserved  in  a  cold-pit  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF    THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER   NITaARIA^CE.S. 

This  order  includes  only  one  genus,  so  that  the  following  generic  charac- 
ters will  portray  the  chief  of  the  characteristics  of  the  order :  — 
NiTRA^RiA  L,  Calyx  inferior,  in  5  deep  divisions.  Petals  5,  arising  from  the 
calyx,  their  aestivation  inflexed  and  valvular.  Stamens  15,  perigynous. 
Ovary  with  3  or  more  cells,  with  a  continuous  fleshy  style,  at  whose  tip 
are  as  many  stigmatic  lines  as  there  are  cells.  Fruit  drupaceous,  opening 
by  3  or  6  valves.  Seeds  solitary,  pendulous  by  a  long  funiculus.  Embryo 
straight,  dicotyledonous. -^  Shrubs,  with  deciduous,  succulent,  alternate 
leaves,  which,  m  some  instances,  are  in  fascicles ;  and  with  flowers  in  cymes, 
or  solitary.    Properties,  slightly  saline.  (LindL  IrUrod,  to  N,  S.) 

Genus  I. 


□D 


NITRA^RIA  L.    The  Nitraria.    Lin.  Syst,  Dodecdndria  Monog^nia. 

Identificatkm.  Lin.  Gen.,  Na  602.;  Lam.  DL,  t  40&  }  OsBrtn.  Fruct,  1. 1  58. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.45€L; 

Don**  Mill,  a  p.  155. 
Derivation.    So  named  by  Schober,  from  one  of  the  apeciet  being  discovered  in  certain  nitrc-worka 

in  Siberia,  along  with  other  saline  plants. 

Description^  Sfc.  Shrubs,  seldom  rising  more  than  4  ft.  in  height ;  and,  in 
British  eardens^  thriving  best  in  a  dry  soil,  comoosed  partly  of  lime  rubbish, 
which  should  be,  about  once  a  year,  strewed  witn  a  thin  coat  of  salt.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

1.  N.  Scno^BER/  L.     Schober's  Nitraria. 

Jdmtffication.  Lin.  Sp.,  638. :  Dec. 
Prod.,  3.  p.  i5&  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 
p.  155i 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves 
oblong,  perfectly  entire. 
Drupes  ovate.  It  varies, 
with  branches  spiny,  and 
not  so.  A  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  salt 
lakes  in  Russia.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  456.)  Intro- 
duced in  1788. 

Varieties. 

m  N.  S.  Isitmca;  N. 

sibfrica  *  Pal/.  FL  Ross.,  t.  50.  f.  a.,  Gmel.  Sib., 
2.  t.  98.,  Lam.  III.,  t.  403.  f.  1.;  and  our  Jig. 
713.  —  Fruit  of  a  blackish  blue  colour.     A  native  of  Siberia. 
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^  N.  S.  2  cdipica ;  N.  c&spica  Pali.  FL  Rots.,  t.  50.  f.  B. ;  and  our 
Jig.  714.  —  Fruit  red.  Leaves  longer.  Native  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Steven's  written  observations  in  Willdenow's  Herbarium,  it 
diners  from  N.  S.  1  sibirica  in  its  young  branches  being  pubescent, 
and  in  its  fruit  being  larger,  and  much  more  acute.  The  flowers  of 
this  varietv,  and  also  those  of  the  species,  are  white,  and  produced 
freely.  The  berries  bUck,  rather  larger  than  peas,  and  they  render 
the  bush  very  ornamenlal. 

A  2.  N.  TRIDENT aVa  Derf.    The  S-toothed-leaved  Nitraria. 

Identifloatkm,    Decf  FL  AtL,  1.  p.  372. ;  Dec  Prod.,  a  p.  45& :  Don't  MilL,  a  p.  155. 

^fMomgme,    P^ganum  retiuum  Fortk.,  according  to  Ddil.  in  hit  lU.  PI.  JEgypt. 

Spec  Ckar.t  S[e.  Brancbe*  tplnj.  Leaves  wedge-thaped,  reCute,  toothed  with  about  3  teeth.  Fruit 
orate.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  466.)  A  natiTe  of  MUidy  fieldt  of  Baitaary  and  ^ypt ;  growing  to  the 
height  or  from  lit  to  2ft.    Introduoed  In  1820}  but  not  frequent  in  coUecttom. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OP  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER  CACTA^CEJE. 

Onintia  vulg^rit  Mill;  GCictuf  Opfintia  L.,  Mm.  leom.,  t  191. ;  tMe  eomtnon  Indiam  Fig, 
or  Pricldy  Pear:  b  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  loutnem  states,  and  is  found  abundantly 
in  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  It  is  also  very  common  in  Italy,  and  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Virginia,  it  is  valued  for  its  refreshing  fruit ;  and  it  has  been  cul. 
tivated  for  the  same  purpose  on  dry  roclcworic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  (See  Kncvc.  qf 
GartL,  edit  18S5,  p.  979.)  It  will  live  many  years,  with  little  or  no  protection,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dry  warm  wall ;  and,  though  usually  prostrate,  yet,  if  the  shoots  are  nailed  to  the  wall,  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  several  feet  It  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection  of  halChardy  ligneous  succulent 
plants,  for  the  sake  of  its  sInguUr  appearance}  and  various  other  genera  and  species  belonging  to 
the  same  order  are,  probably,  nearly  as  hardy. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER    GROSSULA'CEiB. 

This  order  consists  of  the  genus  Ribes  only;  and  the  following  charac- 
teristics of  that  genus  are  the  chief  of  those  of  the  order :  — 
Ri^BSS  L.  Calyx  superior,  having  4—5  coloured  lobes ;  and  bearing  from  its 
throat  5,  4,  or  ?  0,  small  petals ;  and  5,  very  rarely  6,  stamens.  The  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens,  are,  in  most  instances,  5  each ; 
and,  in  such,  are  alternate  with  one  another.  The  two  sexes  are  present,  in 
most  kinds,  in  the  same  flower;  in  a  few  dicecious,  at  least  in  result. 
Ovary  with  1  cell,  and  2  parietal  placentas.  The  ovules  numerous.  Style  1. 
Fruit  a  subglobose  berry,  tipped  with  the  remuns  of  the  part  of  the  flower 
that  is  distinct  from  the  ovary.  The  seeds  many,  oblong,  subcompressed ; 
each  suspended  in  the  pulp  by  a  long,  slender,  funiculus ;  and  having  an 
aril,  homy  albumen,  and  an  embryo  that  is  minute,  dicotyledonous,  and 
situate  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed,  contiguous  to  the  hilum,  but  with 
the  radicle  pointing  to  one  side.  —  Shrubs,  unarmed  or  prickly.  Leaves 
alternate,  lobed  or  cut,  plaited  when  folded  in  the  bud,  deciduous.  A  bractea 
is  at  the  base  of  every  pedicel,  and  two  smaller  are  upon  it  below  the  ovary. 
Flowers  greenish,  whitish,  yellow,  or  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  477.,  and 
LituU.  Introd.  to  N.  S.)  M.  Spach,  in  the  Antmies  des  Sciences  Naturelles 
for  1835,  has  subctivided  the  genus  Kibes  into  the  genera  authenticate' 
his  among  our  synonymes. 
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RPBES  L.     The  Ribbs.    Lin,  St/gt,  Pent&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Ideni0eation.    Lin.  Gen.,  S81. }  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  477. ;  Don't  Mill.,  31  p.  177. 

Synonymes.    OrouuUria  Toum.,  Geertn, :  Chryiob6ti7a,  Calob6trya,  Coredsma,  and  AMer  ^Mch ; 

GnMeUler,  Fr.  \  Jobannisbeere,  Ger. ;  KruUbet,  Dutch  \  Uva  Spina,  liaL ;  Grouella,  Spam. 
Derivation.    The  word  '}•  fh>m  the  name  of  an  acid  plant  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  physiciaoa, 

which  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  Jtbdum  S\besi  GrotsuUiria  Is  tnm  the  Latin  grmnUtUt  • 

Jittle  unripe  fig. 

Description,  Sfc.  Thii  genus  consists  of  low  deciduous  shrubs,  two  of 
which  (the  common  currant  and  gooseberry)  are  well  known  in  British 
gardens,  for  their  valuable  fruits.  We  shall  here  consider  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  entirely  in  the  light  of  ornamental  shrubs,  taking  little  notice  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  fruit.  Many  of  the  sorts  here 
set  down  as  species  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  only  varieties  ;  but,  as  we  are  not 
able  to  refer  these  to  their  aboriginal  forms,  we  have  followed  the  usual  autho- 
rities, and  more  especially  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden ;  a  synopsis  of  the  sorts  in  which,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  All  the  species  oiRlbet  strike  root  rea<Uly  from 
cuttings ;  and  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but,  as  they  are 
only  ligneous  m  a  subordinate  degree,  and  are  but  of  a  temporary  duration 
under  any  circumstances,  they  require  to  be  grown  in  dry  beds  or  borders, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  fitted  for  scientific  collections  or  flower-borders, 
than  for  general  shrubberies,  undug  arboretums,  or  lawns.  The  most  showy 
species  are  Rtbes  sangufneum  and  aureum,  and  their  varieties.  R,  specidsum, 
has  a  singular  fuchsia^like  appearance  when  in  blossom ;  and  J?,  multiflorum, 
though  the  flowers  are  greenish,  is  remarkably  elegant,  on  account  of 
the  long  many-flowered  racemes  in  which  they  are  disposed.  The  price, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  varies  from  U,  to  2i.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50 
cents  to  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  dollar.  The 
varieties  cultivated  as  fruit  trees  are  much  cheaper ;  and  R,  specidsum,  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  and  some  of  the  other  species,  which  are  new, 
and  as  yet  rare,  are  dearer. 

§  i.    Grossuldrice  Ach.  Rich.     Gooseberries. 

Sjfnoitymet.  Grosseiller  k  Maquereau,  Fr.  -,  Suchelbeere  Strauch,  Ger.  i  Krulsbea,  Dutch  ;  Uva 
Spina,  ItaL ;  and  Grosella,  Spa$^ 

Sect.  Char.,  S^c,  Stems,  in  most  instances,  prickly.  Leaves  plaited.  Flowers 
in  racemes,  1,  2,  or  3,  in  a  raceme.  C^yx  more  or  less  bell-shaped.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.)  Shrubs  with  prickles ;  and  with  the  leaves  and  fruit 
more  or  less  resembling  those  of  the  common  gooseberry. 

A.  Flowers  greenish  white. 

A  1.  /Z.  oxYACANTHoi^DEs  L.    The  Hawthom-/«iwrf  Gooscbcrry. 

Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  165. }  Berlandier  in  M£m.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  9.  pan  2. 

p.  4S.  1 1.  r.  I.,  not  of  Michaux. 
Bngravingt.    H6m.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  a  pars  2.  t  L  f.  1. ;  DllL  Elth.,  1. 159.  p.  16&  ;  and  out  Jig.  715. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fC.  Infra-axiliarv  prickles  larger,  and  mostlv  solitary ;  smaller 
prickles  scattered  here  and  there.  Leaves  glabrpus,  their  lobes  dentate,  their 
petioles  villous,  and  a  little  hispid.  Peduncles  short,  bearing  1 — 2  flowers. 
Berry  globose,  glabrous,  purplish  blue.  A  native  of  rocks  of  Canada.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  lii.  p.  478.^  This  shrub  varies  much  in  the  number  and  colour  of 
its  prickles,  and  its  more  or  less  dense  ramification  and  pubescence.  The 
fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  gooseberry,  and  is  sometimes  red,  and 
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at  other  times  green,  or  purplish  blue ; 
and,  when  ripe,  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
1705 ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  British 
gardens,  the  R.  oxyacantholdes  of  Mi- 
chaux  (R,  lac(istre  Poir.)  being  dif- 
ferent from  it.  Perhaps  it  is  only  one 
of  the  wild  states  of  the  common 
gooseberry;  indeed  it  would  not  sur- 
prise us,  if  future  experiments  should 
prove  that  most  of  the  sorts  described 
in  this  section  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  difierent  states  of  this  valuable 
fruit  shrub.  As  it  varies  so  very  much 
when  in  a  state  of  culture,  it  is  reasonable 
to  sunpose  that  it  will  vary  much  also  in 
a  wild  state,  in  different  soils,  situations, 
and  climates. 

m  2,  R,  sBTo^UM  Lmdl, 

Idfnt^flcatkm.     Lindl  BoC.  Reg. ;  Hook.  FL  Amer.,  L  pu  83a 
•^     —      -    .^  ^^ 


M2V-- 


Don's  MllL,a  p.  177. ;  Lodd.  'Cdt,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Lindl.  Bot.  Eeg.,  1. 1237.  j  aad  our>1|f.  71& 

Spec,  Char.,  S;c,  Branches  beset  with  dense  bristles. 
Prickles  unequal,  subu)ate.  Leaves  roundish, 
cordate  at  the  base,  pubeiscent,  3 — 5-lobed,  deeply 
crenated.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  sometimes  brac- 
teate.  Cal^x  tubularly  campanulate,  with  the 
segments  hnear,  obtuse,  and  spreading,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petals,  which  are  entire.  Ber- 
ries hispid.  (Don  9  MiU,,  iii.  p.  177.)  Native  of 
North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chaWan.  A  shrub,  growine  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high ; 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in 
1810. 

A  3.  R.  TRiFLO*RUM  fV,    The  3-flowered  Gooseberry. 

IdenifficatioH.  WOId.  Enum.,  1.  p.  51. ;  BcrUndier  in  M^m. 

See  Phy*.  Oen.,  3.  pan  8. :  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.  479. :  Donl 

MiU.,  3.  pi  177.  i  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synoi^me.     R.  fttamineum  Horn.    Enmn.  HorL   Hq/ii., 

Engravina.    Him.  Soc  Phyi.  Geo.,  3.  pan 2. 1 1.  C  4.  ;>nd 
our  Jig.  in. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Infra-axillary  prickles  soli- 
tary. Leaves  glabrous,  3 — 5-lobed,  incisely 
dentate.  Peduncles  bearing  1 — 3  flowers. 
Pedicels  Ions.  Bracteas  membranaceous,  7 1 7 
sheathing.  Calyxes  tubularly  bell-shaped. 
Petals  spathulately  obcordate.  Berries  red- 
dish, glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  479.)  A 
native  of  Nortti  America.  Introduced  in 
1812;  and  easily  distinguished  from  R.Cy- 
ndsbati  by  its  smooth  fruit,  narrow  flowers, 
and  exserted  stamens.  In  British  gardens, 
its  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and 
produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

m  4.  R.  (t.)  ni'veum  Lindl.    The  snoyry-flowered  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

Ideni^fieatum.    LindL  in  Bot  Reg.,  t  1692. 
EngranlmgM.    Bot  Reg.  1 1698.;  and  oar;!;^-  7ia 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Branches  prickly,  the  prickles  solitary,  or  in  paws,  or  in 
threes.  Leaves  elabrous,  roundish,  entire  at  the  base,  having  io  the 
outward  |>art  3  blunt  lobes  that  are  crenately  cut.      Flowers  about  2 
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together,  on  peduncles. 
Sepals  refiexed.  Stamens 
very  prominent,  conniving, 
hairy,  longer  than  the  style. 
(lAndley  in  Boi.  Reg.,  t. 
1692.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or 
5  ft. ;  a  native  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica; whence  seeds  were 
sent  to  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  Mr. 
I>ouglas,in  1826.  Thebush 
bears  some  similarity  to 
/Z.  trifl6rum ;  but  the  berry 
of  R.  niveum  is  about  the 
size  of  that  of  the  black 
currant,  and  of  the  same 
deep  rich  purple.  It  resembles  a  small  smooth  gooseberry ;  **  but  its  flavour 
is  very  different :  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  flatness  which  is  more  or  less 
perceptible  in  even  the  best  gooseberries;  in  lieu  of  which  it  has  a  rich  sub- 
acid, vinous,  rather  perfumed,  flavour,  which  is  extremelj^  agreeable.  The 
fruit  is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten  raw ;  but,  when  ripe,  it  makes  delicious 
tarts,  and  would,  probably,  afford  an  excellent  means  of  improving  the  com- 
mon gooseberry  by  hybridising."  (Lindl,  in  Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.  1834.)  R.  ni- 
veum, apart  from  these  considerations  (which,  however,  will  probably  lead 
to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen-garden),  is,  from  its  white  pendulous  flowers, 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental  hardy  shrubs. 

m  5.  R.  (t.)  Cvno'sbati  L.    The  Dog-Bramble  Qooseberry. 

Identification,     Lin.  Sp.,  29SL ;  MUL  DIcC.,  Na  5.  ;  B«rlandier  in  Mtm.  Soc  Phya.  Gen.,  S.  pan  2. 

t.  1.  r.  3.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  47a  ;  Don't  Milt,  S.  pc  17& 
^MMM^me.    R.  r  triflbnun  var. 
Engraving*.    M^m.  Soc.  Pbyi.  Ocn.,  5.  part  5L  1 1.  f  S. ;  and  ovxjlg.  719. 

Spec.Char,,^c,  Infraraxillary  prickles 
1 — 2.  Leaves  3 — 4-lobed,  softly 
pubescent.  Peduncles  bearing  2 — 
3  flowers.  Calyxes  campanulatelv 
cviindrical.  Petals  small,  much 
snorter  than  the  stigmas  and  stap 
mens.  Style  simple,  toward  the 
middle  hairy,  rarely  glabrous.  Berry 
prickly.  A  native  of  mountains 
in  Canada,  on  the  authority  of^ 
Pursh  :  and  of  Japan,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Thunberg.  (Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  479.)  It  hardly  difiers  from 
R.  divaric^tum,  except  in  the 
broader  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the 
shorter  stamens.  (Don*s  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  178.)  It  was  introduced  in  1759.  Grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft., 
and  produces  its  flowers  in  April.  There  are  two  varieties:  one  vnth 
whitish  flowers,  and  smooth  fruit;  and  the  other  with  prickly  branches 
and  fruit,  and  flowers  pubescent  and  purplish.  The  former  is  a  native  of 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  latter,  about  Lake  Huron. 

A  6.  R.  (t.)  divaricaH'UM  DougL     The  spreading-^mncA^  Gooseberry. 

Idenlification.    DougL  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1S59. ;  Don't  MiU..  a  p.  178. ;  Ludd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Sunonvntes.    R.  ?  trifl6ruin  var. ;  R.  ?  OroMiiljkria  var.  trtfldra  tubvar. 
Engrdvingt.    Bot.  Reg.  t.  l3Si). ;  and  our  Jig.  72a 
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The  well-watered  Gooseberry. 

f/o«.    DougL  in  Hort.  Tram.,  7.  p.  516. ;  Hook.  F1.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  S31. ;  Icon's  Mill.,  3, 
Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  l&SR. 


Spec,  Char^  8^c,  Branches  divaricate,  bristly,  at 
lei^th  naked.  Spines  I — 3  together,  axillary, 
dcflexed,  lai*ge.  Leaves  roundish,  d-4obed, 
deeply  toothed,  nerved,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
deflowered,  drooping.  Calyx  funnel-shaped; 
with  the  segments  at  length  spreading,  and 
twice  the  length  of  the  tube.  Style  and  sta-  720 
mens  exserted.  Berries  glabrous,  black, 
smooth,  and  spherical ;  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Petals  white.  {DwCt  Aff//.,  iii.  p.  178.)  A 
common  bush,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  near 
Indian  villa^,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  < 
North  America ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  grow- 
ing from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  high. ;  flowering  in  April. 
Introduced  in  1826.  It  is  nearly  alHed  to  R,  trifldrum,  of  which,  like 
J?.  Cyn6sbati  and  some  of  the  following  sorts,  it  is,  probably,  only  a  variety. 

■  7.  22.  (t.)  irri'guum  Dovgh 

^mon^fme.    R.  Ptriflteum  var. 
Engraving.    Our  fig.  til. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Prickles  axillary,  ter- 
nary. Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  5- 
lobed,  toothed,  ciliated,  pilose  on  both 
surfaces,  nerved.  Peduncles  3-flow- 
ered,  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx 
campanulate.  Segments  linear,  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  tube.  Berries 
glabrous,  spherical,  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, smooth,  juicy,  and  well-fla- 
voured. Apparently  closely  allied  to 
R,  trifldrum.  (BonU  MilL,  lii.  p.  178.) 
Found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, on  moist  mountain  rocks,  near  springs  and  streams ;  on  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains; and  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  river.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.    Introduced  in  1 820. 

•  8.  R.  hirte'lluh  Michx,  The  slightly  hairy-inmrAerf  Gooseberry. 
Identiflcaikm.  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  111. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  479. ;  Don't  MilL,  &  p.  17a 
Spec.  Ckar,f  Sfc.  Spines  infra-axillary.  Branches  sparingly  hispid,  with  short 
hairs.  Leaves  small,  cleft  half-wav  down  intp  3  dentate  lobes.  Peduncles 
l-flowered.  Berries  glabrous,  red.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  479.")  A  native  of 
rocky  mountains  in  Canada  and  Virginia.  It  was  introduced  in  1812. 
Grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  produces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in 
April  and  May ;  and  ripens  its  red  fruit  in  August. 

tt  9.  R,  ora'cilb  Michx,    The  slender-^flncA^rf  Gooseberry. 

Tdemiflcatkm,    Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  111.  j  Puf»h  FL  Amer.  Sept.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  479. 

Spec,  Char,,  8fc,  Infra-axillary  spine  very  short.  Petioles  o{  leaves  slender. 
Disks  cut  into  acute  lobes,  reduncles  slender,  upright,  bearing  about  2 
flowers.  Calyx  glabrous,  tubularly  bell-shaped.  Berries  glabrous,  pur{)le, 
or  blue ;  of  exquisite  flavour,  {pec,  Prorf.,  iii.  p.  479.)  Wild  m  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  mountainous  meadows  from  New  York  to  Virginia. 
Introduced  in  1812.  Growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.;  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May. 

A  \Q,  R,  acicula'rb  j^fTitM.     The  acicular-iptnfcf  Gooseberry. 

IdmHfietUion.    Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycl. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  17a 

S^ntmvme.    R.  U*va-crt«pa  Sievers  in  Pali.  Nont,  Beutr.,  7.  Pk274.,  7  Pall.  FI.  Ross..,  9.  p.  37. 

Engraving.    Led.  FL  Robr.  Alt  111.,  t  SdO. 
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Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Very  prickly.  Prickles  stipular,  3 — 5-parted.  Leaves 
rather  pubescent,  nearly  orbicular,  3 — 5-lobed.  Lobes  bluntish,  deeply  ser- 
rated. Peduncles  usually  1 -flowered,  bracteolate  in  the  middle.  Ual^x 
campanulate,  smoothish.  Berries  bractless,  and,  as  well  as  the  styles,  quite 
glabrous.  Stem  erect,  or  procumbent.  Petals  white.  Berries  glabrons, 
yellowish,  or  purplish;  sweet,  with  a  grateful  taste.  {D(m*s  MUl.,  iii.  p.  178.) 
A  native  of  Siberia,  on  stony,  rocky,  mountainous  places.  Plants  bearing 
this  name  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

•  11.  i2.  Grossula^ria  Zr.     The  comfRon  Gooseberry. 

Identificatiim.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  891.}  Smith's  EngL  Bat,  1 129S.;  Don'*  Mill,  &  p.  179l;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

Sjfnonynut.  R.  ITva^riapa  (Ed.  Fl.  Ban.,  546. ;  Growuliu-ia  hirsiito  Mm.  Diet.,  No.  £. ;  R,  UVa. 
critpa  var.  5  latlra  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  40a,  Pienck  Icon.,  148. ;  Feaberry,  Chaktre  and  the 
north  qf  England i  Feabes,  Norfolk  j  Orosert  in  Scotland  ;  OroieiUer  k  Bfaqueraau,  j^.  ;  GriaeUe 
in  Piedmont  i  gemeine  Stachelbeere,  Ger.  s  Uva  Spina.  ItaL 

Derivation.  U^va-crttpa  signifies  the  rough  grape.  Feaberry  is  a  corruption  of  ^fer^berrj,  ftom 
the  flruit  being  formerly,  according  to  Gerard,  considered  a  specific  against  fevers ;  feabes,  or 
feapes,  is  an  abbreviation  of  feaberry.  Groiert  is  evidently  taken  ftom  the  French  namcL 
Grosseiller  k  Maquereau  is  firom  the  Latin  name  Grossularia,  and  the  use  made  of  the  fhiit  as  a 
sauce  for  mackerel.  Stacbetbeere  signifies  prickly  berry ;  and  Uva  Spina,  the  prickly  grape. 
Gooseberry  Is  ftom  gorse  berry,  from  tne  prickliness  of  the  bush  resembling  that  or  the  gone,  or 
fUrce ;  or,  more  prcri^bly,  from  the  use  made  of  the  fruit  as  a  sauce  to  young,  or  green,  geese 

Engraving.    Engl  Bot,  t.  1892. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Prickles  2  or  3  under  each  bud.  Branches  otherwise  smooth, 
and  spreading  or  erect.  Pedicels  1 — 2-flowered.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  rather 
villous.  Bracteas  close  together.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  seg- 
ments, which  are  shorter  Uian  the  tube.  Petals  rounded  at  the  apex, 
glabrous,  but  bearded  in  the  throat.  Style  always  beset  with  long  down. 
{Don^s  MUL,  iii.  p.  179.)  A  native  of  Europe  and  Nepal,  in  woods  and 
hedges. 

Varieties, 

mR.G,2  IPva-crUpa  Smith  Engl.  Fl.,  ii.  p.  333. ;  /I.  ITva-crfspa  Lin.  S^., 
292.,  Sndth  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  2057.  j  UVa  crispa  Fuch.  Hist.,  t,  187.; 
UVa  spina  Math,  Valgr,,  1.  1. 151.  f.  1.,  Blackw,  Herb.,  277.;  R, 
UVa-crlspa  var.  1  sylvistris  Berlandier;  has  the  berries  smooth. 

tt  R.  G.  3  spinokssima  Berl.  MSS.  has  the  branches  thickly  beset  with 
spines. 

A  R.  G.  4  reclindta  Berl.  MSS.;  R.  reclin^tum  Lin,  Sp.,  291.;  Gros- 
sulkria  reclindta  Mill,  Diet,,  No.  1. ;  has  the  branches  rather  prickly, 
and  reclinate. 

A  R.  G.  5  Besserihia,  BerLMSS.;  iZ.h^bridum  BesserPrm,  FL  Gall.  Avstr., 
p.  186. ;  has  the  branches  prickly,  and  the  fruit  pubescent,  inter- 
mixed with  glandular  bristles.     Native  of  Cracow,  in  hedges. 

A  R.  G.  6  subinermis  Berl.  MSS.  —  Plant  nearly  glabrous.  Banc  smooth, 
brown.  Prickles  axillary.  Flowers  and  leaves  small.  Native  about 
Geneva.    Perhaps  a  subvariety  of  R.  G,  reclinlita. 

m'R,G,7  macrocarpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.  —  Stigmas  often  longer  than 
the  petals.    Flowers  and  berries  large. 

A  R.  G.  8  hractedta  Beri.  MSS.  —  Berries  clothed  with  2  4-  5  straight, 
coloured,  nearly  opposite,  bracteas  and  bristles,  resembling  sepals, 
which  fall  off  before  the  berry  arrives  at  maturity.  {IknCs  MtlL,  iii. 
p.  179.) 

Other  Varieties,  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  sorts 
described  in  this  division  of  the  section  Grossulkrise  are  only  wild  varieties 
of  the  common  gooseberry.  Till  lately,  botanists  made  even  the  rough 
and  the  smooth-fruited  kinds  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry  two  distinct 
species,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  synonymes  to  R,  U^va^crispa  above ;  though  it 
was  recorded  by  Withering,  that  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  would  produce 
both  rough  and  smooth-fruited  plants.  If  varieties  were  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  sorts  in  cultivation,  they  would  be  found  almost  without  number. 
The  following  selection  of  garden  varieties  has  been  made  solely  with 
reference  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants ;  — 
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Tke  Red  Champagne^  or  Ironmonieer,  has  the  branches  erect  and  fasti- 
giate,  and  will  form  a  handsome  bush,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high. 

Hortewum*s  Green  Gage  is  a  most  vigorous- growing  plant,  with  a  spread- 
ing heady  and  will  form  a  bush  10  ft.  high. 

The  Red  Rose  is  a  Tigorous-growing  bush,  with  a  pendulous  head,  but 
seldom  rising  higher  tlmn  3  ft.,  unless  trained  to  a  stake  to  some 
height  before  it  is  allowed  to  branch  out. 

DescripHoiiy  Geography,  ^c.  The  gooseberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  low 
shrub,  rarying  much  in  habit  and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil  and  si- 
tuation in  which  it  is  found.  Villars,  in  his  Hiitoire  des  Plantes  du  Dau^ 
phine,  mentions  that  the  gooseberry  is  common  every  where  in  that  country ; 
that  in  hedges  it  grows  to  the  heieht  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  large  villous  leaves ; 
but  that  on  mountains  it  is  seldom  found  so  hi^h  as  2  ft.,  and  with  verv 
rough  branches,  wholly  covered  with  yellowish  stiff  prickles.  In  Englan<l 
the  gooseberry  is  found  on  old  walls,  in  woods,  and  in  hedges ;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages ;  and,  though  undoubtedly 
naturalised  in  both  countries,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
aboriginal  in  either.  It  is,  however,  truly  wild  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  more  particularly  in  the  Valais  and  in  Piedmont,  where  it  is 
called  griselle,  and  where  it  is  found  in  copse-woods,  producing  a  small, 
green,  hairy  fruit.  The  common  gooseberry,  or  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it, 
Royle  observes,  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  on  mountains  near  the  almost 
inaccessible  sources  of  the  Ganges.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
indigenous  in  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  botanists  under  various 
names.  Among  other  localities,  we  may  cite  as  one  the  rocks  about  the 
Falb  of  Niagara,  whence  branches  and  ripe  fruit  have  been  sent  to  us.  When 
the  bush  is  of  anv  considerable  size,  it  is  always  found  in  a  tolerably  dry 
and  loose  free  soil,  and  in  a  situation  rather  shady  than  otherwise ;  unless 
we  except  the  instances  in  which  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  birds  to  the 
tops  of  walls,  the  summits  of  ruins,  and  the  hollow  trunks  and  partially  de- 
cayed branches  of  old  trees.  In  the  famous  lime  tree  at  Neustadt,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  gooseberries  are  ^wn  in  the  hoUow  branches,  and  the  fruit  sold 
to  strangers,  as  mentioned  m  detail  in  p.  372. 

History,  The  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  in  modem  times  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Coni' 
merdariea  of  Matthiolus,  who  states  that  it  is  a  wild  truit,  which  may  be  used 
medicinally.  AmongBritish  authors,  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Turner,  in  1573, 
and  afterwards  by  Parkinson  and  Gerard;  the  last  noticing  it  not  only  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  but  for  its  use  in  cookery.  In  the  first  edition  of  Du 
Hamelf  the  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  about  Paris ; 
but  he  says  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  hedges  and  thickets,  whence 
it  might  be  transplanted  into  cultivated  grounds,  the  ^k  having  the  advantage 
of  .not  being  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  rabbits,  on  account  of  its  prickles. 
The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  the  frui^to  any  consi- 
derable size.  In  Z>«  Agremeru  de  la  Campagne,  published  in  1750,  '*  les 
groseilles  "  are  said  to  be  no  where  so  good  as  in  Holland ;  and  directions 
are  ffiven  for  propi^ting,  training,  and  pruning  the  plants,  so  as  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  a  laree  size,  which  vary  very  little  from  the  most  approved  prac- 
tice of  the  best  Lancashire  growers  of  the  present  day ;  and  accordingl v,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  it  is  stated  that  M.  Delauny  had  seen,  in  Holland, 
gooseberries  as  lar^e  as  plums.  Allioni,  in  his  Auctttarium  ad  Floram 
Pedemontanam,  pubhshed  in  1789,  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry  is 
eatable,  though  it  is  somewhat  astringent ;  but  that  it  is  neglected  in  Pied- 
mont. In  Britain,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  culture  of  thesooseberry  is  in  Ray, 
who  mentions  the  pearl  gooseberry  as  in  cultivation.  The  fruit  appears  to 
have  been  in  little  esteem  in  England,  even  so  late  as  in  Miller's  time,  though 
the  currant  was  then  in  some  repute ;  and  in  the  same  work  it  is  stated,  that 
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SO  little  was  known  of  it  in  Parii),  that  the  Parisians  had  not  even  an  appro- 
priate name  for  it.  In  Britain,  it  has  certainly  been  brought  to  its  present 
highly  improved  state  by  the  Lancashire  weavers,  about  the  end  of  tne  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  might,  probably,  be  tnoed 
in  company  with  the  weavers,  from  Lancashire  to  Korwidi,  and  from  Norwich 
back  to  the  Low  Countries,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  famous  for 
its  culture.  At  present,  the  gooseberry  is  universally  cultivated  in  Britain, 
as  one  of  our  most  valuable  table  and  culinary  fruits ;  and  the  improved  Bri- 
tish varieties  are  finding  their  way  throughout  the  continent  of  l^ope,  and 
that  of  North  America. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  unripe  fruit  was  formerly  employed,  in  France,  in 
culinary  preparations,  for  the  same  purposes  as  veijuice,  to  which  Du  Hamel 
says  that  it  is  inferior,  from  its  peculiarly  herbaceous  taste.  Gerard  recom- 
mends the  unripe  fruit  to  be  used  m  broths,  instead  of  verjuice ;  and  says  that 
the  ripe  berries,  if  eaten  by  themselves,  **  ingender  raw  and  colde  bloode." 
The  tender  leaves,  he  says,  if  put  into  a  salad,  are  good  for  curing  the  gravel. 
The  gooseberry,  in  its  present  improved  state,  is  used  in  British  kitchens, 
before  it  is  ripe,  for  tarts,  puddings,  sauces,  creams,  &c.,  and  for  preserving 
whole,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  becomes 
ripe.  It  is  also  used  for  making  British  champagne,  or  green  gooseberry 
wine.  When  ripe,  it  is  brought  to  the  dessert  till  the  end  of  August ;  and,  by 
shading  the  bushes  of  particular  kinds,  a  supply  ma^  be  kept  on  them  till 
October  and  November,  and,  in  dry  autumns,  till  Chnstmas.  In  a  ripe  state, 
its  principal  culinary  uses  are  for  making  jam  and  wine;  but  it  is  also  em- 
ployed for  tarts  anci  puddings,  which  are  by  some  preferred  to  those  made 
of  green  gooseberries.  Directions  for  making  gooseberry  wine  (together  with 
a  detail  of  the  crushing-press,  utensils,  &c.,  requisite  ^r  making  the  British 
champagne)  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener^ s  Ma^azinej  vol.  viii.  p.  180.  and 
p.  551. ;  and  in  the  same  volume  are  also  directions  for  making  goosd^erry 
brandy.  In  the  General  Index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Gardener's 
Magaziney  a  great  many  references  will  be  found  to  articles  on  the  culture  of 
the  gooseberry,  and  on  the  different  purposes  to  which  its  fruit  is  applied  by 
British  housewives ;  and  the  essence  of  the  whole  information  on  the  subject, 
contained  in  that  work,  will  be  given  in  our  Suburban  Gardener.  As  we  are 
here  treating  of  the  gooseberry  solely  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  we  consider 
it  unnecessanr  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  soil,  situation,  and 
culture  of  a  shrub  so  easily  managed. 

a.  Sorts  of  Gooseberries  belonging  to  Division  A,  with  greenish  white  Flowers, 
which  are  not  yet  introduced. 

R.  saxdstm  Hook. ;  R.  nxfttile  DotigL  MS. ;  R,  triflbnim  BkeL  Fl.  Bo$L,  edit  9.  p.  90. ;  hat  the 
stems  nrely  prickly,  and  the  Auit  retembling  a  common  goosSterry.  It  Is  ftHind  wild  about  Lake 
Huron,  and  may,  we  think,  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  H,  triflbrum. 

R  rotuHd^dlhm  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  lia,  has  the  spines  nearly  axillary,  the  leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  and  the  berries  smooth.    It  is  a  native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Carolina. 

R  eaucdskum  Adams  IDotCt  Mm.,  ill.  pi  17&)  has  stipular  prickles,  and  5.1obed  leaves.  It  l«  a 
native  of  Caucasus,  and  "perhaps  only  a  subvaric -  -^  -' 


R.  ctmeifdUitm  Ruis  et  Fsv..  and  R.  eueiUUttum  Hook,  et  Am.,  are  'described,  in  Don^  MiUer^  as 
'  res  ofSouth  America,  with  the  habit  of  R.  O.  U' v 


ariety  ot  R.  O.  U«va.crispa.' 
turn  Hook,  et  Ar 
natives  ofSouth  America,  with  the  habit  of  Jt.  O.  U'va^^ispa. 

B.  Flowers  red. 

•  12.  R.  sPECio^suM  Pursh.    The  shoyvy-Jlowered  Gooseberry. 

Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  731. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  47a  ;  Don's  Mill.,  &  p,  185. 
Sgnonyme$.    R.  stamineum  Smith  in  ReeV9  Ctfcl.,  Dee.  Prod.,  3.  p.  477.  ?  R.  dtchtioide*  FL  Hex., 

ic.  ined.,  Berlandier  Mem.  Soc  Pbva.  Gen.,  3.  pars  S.  p.  43.  t  Sw ;  R.  triac&nthum  Menziet. 
Bngravingi.    ?FL  Mex.,  an  unpubliihed  figure;  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,S.  pars  2.  t  a  j  Sw.  R- 

Gard.,&ser.,tl49.;  andouryj^.722. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Shrub  prickly.  Prickles  infra-axillary,  triple.  Branches 
hispid.  Leaves  with  petiole  short,  and  disk  wed^e-shaped  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  outer  end,  indistinctly  3-lobed,  incisely  crenate,  glabrous, 
and  nerved.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bearing  1 — 3  flowers. 
Pedicels  and  germens  hairy  with  glanded  hairs.    Bracteas  rounded  or  very 
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obtuse.  Flowers  of  a  deep  red.  Calyx 
cylindrical,  4-parted;  the  lobes  ob- 
long, obtuse.  Petals  of  the  length  of 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4; 
in  length  double  that  of  the  calyx.  Fi- 
laments red.  Style  as  long  as  the 
stamens,  simple,  red.  (Dec,  Prod,,  iii. 
p.  477.,  under  R.  stamineum;  and 
p.  478.,  under  R,  speciosum.)  A  native 
of  America,  on  the  western  coast,  and 
of  California,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Menzies,  who  first  discovered  it  there. 
Introduced  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
in  1829,  and  now  to  be  met  with 
nearly  in  all  good  collections.  The 
shining  leaves  and  large  crimson  glit- 
tering blossoms  (resembling  those  of  the  fuchsia)  of  this  species  render 
it  a  most  desirable  acc^uisition  to  the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  The 
leaves,  in  favourable  situations,  are  frequently  retained  during  great  part 
of  the  winter;  so  that  it  may  ahnost  be  considered  as  an  evergreen. 
It  will  grow  by  cuttings  of  the  old  or  young  wood,  but  not  so  readily  as 
mdst  other  species ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  pegging 
down  the  shoots  quite  flat,  and  covering  them  with  an  inch  of  soil,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  propagation  of  the  common  plum  for  stocks,  (p.  690.)  When 
plants  are  wanted  expeditiously,  this  ought  to  be  done  in  a  pit,  or  bed  of 
earth  covered  with  a  fiume,  to  which  heat  can  be  applied  by  Imings.  Plants 
of  this  spedes  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  most  others  of  the  gooseberry 
sections;  and  their  branches  arch  over  and  droop  in  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  display  the  flowers  to  advantage,  unless  the  branches  are  raised  at 
least  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason,  the  plant  ought  either  to 
be  grown  on  elevated  rockwork,  or  trained  to  an  espalier  or  wall ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  afler  it  has  attained  a  certain  height,  the  lateral  shoots  may 
be  allowed  to  protrude  from  the  espalier  or  wfdl,  when  they  will  display 
their  flowers  to  very  great  advantage.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Societv's  Garden,  we  should  not  think  that  this  species,  as 
a  detached  bush,  will  attain  a  greater  height  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2s,  6d.  each. 

a.  Soris  of  Gooseberriea  not  yet  introduced  belonging  to  the  StUfsection  having 

red  Flowers, 

R.  MentUi^  Punk,  R.  tirox  Smfih,  ii  a  native  of  CaUfornia,  at  Port  Triaidad,  which  appears 
to  differ  lltUe,  if  at  all.  from  R.  speciteum. 

R.  mkrophpUum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  ii  a  native  of  the  mounUint  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of 
4S0Oft,  with  the  leaves  imall  and  nearly  reniform,  and  the  peduncles  very  'hort  and  2.flowered. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  ftom  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

§  ii.    Botryc&rpum  Dec. 

Sect.  Char,  Fruit  disposed  in  racemes ;  the  plants  having  the  prickles  of  the 
preceding  section  (urossul^a),  and  the  racemose  flowers  in  the  following 
section  (Ribesia),  (Don*s  Mill.,  iii.  p.'  185.)  Plants  intermediate  between 
gooseberries  and  currants. 

A  13.  R,  ORIENT a'le  PotT,    The  Eastern  Currant-Uhe  Gooseberry. 

IdeniiflcatAm.    Poir.  EpcycL  SuppL,  8.  p.  85a  }  Dm£  Axtx,  S.  p.  88.  j  Don*s  Mia,  S.  pi  185. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.     Plant  rather  prickly.     Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  somewhat  reni- 

formly  orbicular,  cut,  hairy ;  lobes  rather  deep,  obtuse.      Petioles  hairy. 

Racemes  erectish,  few-flowered.    Bracteas  longer  than  the  flowers.    Style 

bifid  at  the  apex.    Flowers  greenbh  yeUow.    Fruit  like  those  of  the  cur- 

3t 
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rant.  (Don*s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  165.)     A  native  of  Syria.  A  shrub,  growing  from 
4fl.  to  6  ft.  high  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May;  introduced  in  18S4. 

•  14.  jR.  saxa'tilk  Pa//.     The  rock  Cttrran/-/i*tf  (Gooseberry. 

Identificatkm,    Pall.  Not.  Act  Petr.,  10.  p.  196. ;  Don't  Mill,  3.  p.  185. 
Sainonjime,    ?  R.  alplnum  Siev^rs  in  Pail.  Nord.  Bcjftr.y  7.  pi  345. 
EngraniHg.    Led.  FL  Rom.  Alt.  UL,  1 8S9. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Prickles  scattered.  Leaves  roundish-cuneiform,  bluntly 
3-lobed.  Racemes  erect.  Bracteas  linear,  shorter  than  the  pedicels. 
Calyx  flat,  scabrous.  Sepals  small,  of  a  livid  green  colour.  Flowers 
small,  greenish  purple.  Petals  spathulate.  Berries  smooth,  globose,  bract- 
less,  dark  purple  when  mature,  full  of  edible  pulp,  rarelv  so  large  as 
common  currants,  but  like  them.  {DotC9  Mill,,  iii.  p.  185.;  A  nadve  of 
Siberia.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.    Introduced  in  1819. 

•  15.  R,  Diaca'ntha  L,JU,     The  twin-prickled  Currant-Hke  Gooseberry. 

IdenMeaHoiL    Lin.  flL  Supp\.,  p.  157. j  BerUndler  in  M«m 

Soc.  PhT*.  Gen..  3  pan  S.  t.  S.  r.  &  i  Dec:  Prod.,  3L  pi  479L ; 

Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  lSS6L 
Engropkigi.    M6m.  See.  Phirt.  Gen.,  3.  pan  8.  t  2.  f.  a  ; 

&hmtdt  Baum.,  t  97. ;  and  our;^.  723. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Stipular  prickles  twin.  Leaves  . 
with  a  disk  shorter  tiian  the  petiole,  and  ' 
wedge-shaped,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  parted 
into  3  lobes  wnidi  are  dentate.  Flowers 
upon  long  pedicels  in  long  upright  racemes. 
Bracteas  the  length  of  the  flowers.  Sepals 
rounded,  yellowish.  Petab  small,  rounaish. 
Btarry  ovate  or  globose^  red.  {Dec,  Prod^ 
iii.  p.  479.)  A  native  of  rocky  places  in 
Dahuria  and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1781 ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  h,,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  sort,  easily  knowp  by  its  cuneated 
leaves  and  yellowish  flowers.  In  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  collection  there  is  a  fastigiate- 
growing  variety. 

•  16.  R,  LAcu'sTRE  Potr.    The  Xvke-Me  Currant-Uke  Gooseberry. 

Identificatfon.    Polr.  Encycl.  Suppl..  fi.  p.  856. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  pi  47a  j  Doni  Mill,  a  d.  17a 
atfnonymet.    ?  R.  axjacanUi&ldefl  Mich*,  Flor.  Bar.  Amer.,  I.  p.  IIL ;  A  echlniUum  DougUu  MS. 
Engravtmg.    Our  Jig.  72i. 

Spec,  Char,,  4*c.  Infra-axillary  prickles  ma- 
nifold ;  the  stem  hispid  with  minute 
prickles.  Leaves  lobed  beyond  the  mid- 
dle; fflabrous  beneath,  rather  pilose  above. 
Petioles  villous.  Peduncles  ?  upright, 
?  reflexed,  bearing  2 — 3  flowers  upon  his- 
pid pedicels.  Flowers  small,  yellowish 
green.  Germen  hispid.  (Dec,  Prod,,  w, 
p.  478.)  A  native  of  moist  places  in 
Canada  and  Virginia.  The  flowers  are 
those  of  the  currant,  and  the  prickly 
stems  those  of  the  gooseberry.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  black  currants, 
in  pendulous  racemes,  purplish  black, 
shinmg,  clothed  with  hairs,  and  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste,  introduced  in  1812; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  Mav.   (Hook.  FL 

Bor,  Amer.)     Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  adds  that  "  the  R,  echinatum 
Douglas  does  not  difier  in  any  particular  from  R,  lacustre." 
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§  iiu  Rib^sia  Ike.     Currants. 

S^mm^met.  Rib^  to.  Lin.  and  otken ;  Calobdtrya,  Core6cma,  and  RWi  Spach  j  GrOMilki  oi 
OrappM,  or  OrosMtller  oommuii,  Pr. ;  Johaaolabeeie,  Ger. ;  Benenbooin,  Dutch. 

Sect.  Char,  Shrubs  unarmed.  Racemes,  for  the  roost  part,  man^r-flowered. 
Leaves  plicate.  Calyx  campanulate  or  cylindrical.  {DotCt  MUL^  lii.  p.  185.) 
Shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  are  without  prickles,  and  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  currant  more  than  those  of  the  goose- 
berry. 

A.  Flowen  greenish^  or  greem$h  yellow^  or  reddith ;  and  FruUy  ma  wild 
Suae,  red. 

•  17.  i?.  RD^BRUM  L.    The  common  red  Currant. 

Identifleatltm,    Un.  Sp.,  S90. :  Dec  Prod.,  9L  p.  481. }  Don*a  lfilL»a  ^  187. :  Lodd.  Cat  ad.  188GL 
a^nom^met.    it  ^^^l^e  N,  Dm  Bam,  i  OtoiiwUlar  ciomnnin,  iV.  {  genMlne  JohaniUiteara,  Ger.  j 

Engravings.  Vfoodv.  Mad.  Bot,  1 74.  j  Fl.  Dan.,  907. ;  Blaokw.  Herti.,  t  S8S. ;  Smith  EngL  Bot, 
t  l£8a  i  KnniM,  1 4& 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3 — ^5-lobed,  pubescent  beneath, 
when  young,  usually  rather  tomentose,  glabrous  above.  Racemes  drooping. 
Bracteas  ovate,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  flatly  campanidate, 
spreading.  Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  obcordate.  Fruit  quite  glabrous.  Flowers 
yellowish.  (lionet  Miil.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  in 
woods ;  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie;  found  in 
mountainous  woods,  especially  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
about  the  banks  of  rivers ;  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Isla,  and  in  Culross  woods,  Scotland.  A  shrub,  growing 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

Varietiet,    De  CandoUe  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species : — 

«  R.  r.   1  tylvestre  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  406. —  Leaves  and  berries  small. 

Lobes  of  leaves  short. 
ft  R.  r.  2  hortente  Dec.,  I.  c. ;  i?.  riibrum  Lois,  Nouv.  Diet.,  iii.  — >  Leaves 

large,  sometimes  variegated.    Berries  sweeter  and  latger  than  in 

var.  1.    Cultivated  in  gardens. 
a  R.  r.  3  cdmeum  Berl.  MSS.  ex  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.;  R.  h^brum 

dom^sticum  2  bdccis  dumeis  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  106.  —  Leaves  rather 

tomentose  beneath.    Sepals  red.    Cells  of  anthers  distant.    Berries 

pale  red. 
A  R.  r.  4  variegdtum  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.,  Wallr.,  1.  c,  has  the  berries 

beautifully  variegated;  or,  rather,  distinctly  striped  with  white  and 

red.    Li  cultivation  in  Austria,  and  well  deserving  of  a  pUce  in 

every  collection,  from  the  beauty  and  smgularity  of  its  fruit. 
A  R.  r.  5  album  Desf.  Cat.  Bot.,  p.  164.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  40.,  WaUr. 

Sched.,  p.  106.,  BerL,  1.  c,  t.  2.  f.  15.  —  Berries  white, 
ft  R.  r.  efiliu  luteo  variegdOt  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 

ycdlow,  and  the  fruit  red. 
ft  R.  r.  7  fdlOt  dlbo  varieediu  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 

white,  and  the  fruit  wnite. 

Daaiption.  The  common  red  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  like  all  plants  the 
seeds  of  which  are  of  easy  dissemination  by  birds,  varies  exceedingly  in  habit 
and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil,  elevation,  and  latitude  in  which  it 
happens  to  spring  up.  On  mountains,  among  rocks,  it  is  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
vrith  finely  cut  leaves;  and  is  known  by  botanists  under  the  name  of  R.  alpinum 
pi^milum.  (See^.  726.  p.  979.)  In  more  fiivourable  situations,  it  forms  a  ligneoua 
festigiate  bush  5  ft.  or  6  ft;,  high,  under  the  form  of  R.  spidktum  (see  ASsf.728.  in 
p.  980.) ;  and,  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  becomes  a  spreaoinf^  bush,  with  v^rous 
shoots,  and  leaves  twice  the  size  of  those  it  produces  m  a  wild  state.  The 
common  red  currant  is  commonly  treated  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  niecies ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  jR.  petrsB^um,  R,  spicatum,  R.  alpinum, 
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R.  prostratum^  and  several  other  botanical  species,  indicated,  in  the  following 
pages,  bv  an  R  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  names,  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  from 
a  study  of  the  plants  in  the  very  excellent  collections  of  this  genus  which  are 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Lckldiges. 

Geography,  The  red  currant,  including  those  forms,  or  botanical  species, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  likely  to  be  only  varieties  of  it,  is  a  nsrtive 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  north  and  west  of  Ada,  and  of  North 
America.  In  Britain,  R.  rubrum,  B,  alpinum,  and  R.  petrse^m  are  found  in 
woods  or  hedges,  in  various  situations,  where,  in  all  probability,  the  seeds 
have  been  carried  by  birds.  In  Ireland,  the  red  currant  is  also  found  wild  in 
various  places,  as  it  b  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  it  n  found  as  far  north 
as  the  arctic  circle ;  and  it  is  frequent  in  Greece,  Caucasus,  Siberia^  and  Tar- 
tary ;  and,  according  to  Royle,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  R.  petrse^in  (which 
we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  red  currant)  is  found  in  situations 
from  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ' 

History.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  acqoainted 
with  the  red  currant,  any  more  than  that  they  were  with  the  gooseberry  f  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  currant  which  must  have  been  conspicuous  wheo 
ripe,  and  the  grateful  acid  taste  of  which  must  have  been  found  refreshing  in 
a  warm  climate,  could  escape  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  was  produced.  The  probability  is,  that  the  ancients  knew  thia 
fruit,  though  modem  botanists  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it  among  the 
plants  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  In  France,  the  red  currant 
seems  to  have  attracted  notice  long  before  the  gooseberry,,  and,  tiU  a  very 
late  period,  to  have  been  much  more  valued  than  that  fruit.  Both  seem  to 
have  been  first  improved  by  cultivation  in  Holland ;  whence  the  principal  va- 
rieties in  Europe  nave  been  procured.  In  England,  the  currant  is  mentioned 
by  Gerard,  who  distinguishes  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  black, 
and  gives  their  French  and  Grerman  names.  None  of  them,  he  says,  grow 
wild  with  us ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  growing  plentifully  in  many  gardens, 
especially  the  red  and  the  white.  Till  lately,  there  were  scarcelj^  any  varieties 
of  the  red  or  the  white  currant  to  be  found  in  gardens ;  but,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  great  manv  new  sorts  have  been  raised 
fi'om  seed ;  and  there  are  now  ten  excellent  kmds  in  British  gardens ;  the 
best  of  which  are,  Wilmot's  red,  the  Dutch  white,  and  the  large  champagne. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  currant  consist 
in  its  allaying  thirst,  and  lessening  an  increased  secretion  of  the  bile; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  first  of  these  properties,  it  is  frequently  given 
in  fevers.  The  juice  makes  a  pleasant  acid  in  punch;  and,  mixed 
with  water,  forms  a  common  and  very  agreeable  beverage,  under  the  name  of 
eau  de  grosseilles,  in  Paris.  Sirop  de  crosseilles  is  another  well-known 
French  preparation  of  this  fruit ;  and,  in  Kngland,  currant  jelly  is  equallv 
well  known.  Currants  are  employed  for  culinary  purposes  in  tarts  and  pud- 
dings;  but  they  are  usually  mixed  with  other  fruits,  and  are  seldom^  if  ever, 
used  in  an  unripe  state.  When  ripe,  they  make  an  excellent  wine,  which  is 
a  great  favourite  in  farm-houses,  and  with  most  persons  who  reside  in  the 
country,  and  like  sweet  home-made  wines.  The  best  varieties  are  brought  to 
the  dessert,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  some.  The  season  when  the  fruit 
ripe  is  about  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July ;  and,  by  having  plants 
trained  on  the  north  face  of  a  wall,  or  by  covering  the  trees  or  espaliers 
growinff  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden  with  matting,  tney  may  be  kept  fit  for 
the  table  till  Christmas. 

The  Propa^tiony  Culture^  ^c.y  of  the  currant,  for  its  fruit,  will  be  found 
given  at  length  in  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening,  and  in  our  Suburban  Gar^ 
dener.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  the  common  routine  of  culture  prescribed  for 
the  genus  may  be  followed. 
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18.  R.  (r.)  ALPi^NUM  L.    The  alpine  red  Carrant. 


IdemifiaOkm.    Lin.  Sfn,  891. :   BerUmdier  in  M€m.  Soc. 

Pbya.  Oea,  &  pm  S  ;  Dec  Prod.,  S,  fn  48a  ;  Don's  Mill., 

SL  p  186. 
Engravlniis.    M£m.  .Soc  PhTt.  Gen.,  3.  para  2.  t  8.  f. ! 

Jmo.  Aiutr.,  1.  t.47.}   "     ~ 


hmldt  Baum.,  1 9& ;  and  our 


Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  with  3 — 5  lobes,  ob- 
tuse, hairy  above,  shining  beneath.  Racemes 
grouped.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  inflated,  spa- 
ringly glandulose,  mostly  larger  than  the 
flowers.  Petals  minute,  as  if  in  abortion. 
Anthers  more  or  less  sessile.  Styles  con- 
nate. Berries  red.  (Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  480.) 
A  native  of  the  alps  of  Europe  and  Liberia; 
and  found,  in  Britain,  in  woods,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Varieties,    Beriandier  has  described  two  forms  of  the  species,  and  Dr.  Lindley 

has  added  a  proper  variety.  ^ 

•  R.  (r.)  a.   I  ithUe  WaUr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. ;  R, 

dioicumil^ir>icAAf<rM.  — Flowers  many  in  a  raceme,  and  densely 

disposed,  flat,  destitute  of  a  eermen,  soon  falling  off!    Anthers 

almost  sessde,  acute,  bearing  poflen.  (Dec,  Prod ,  iii.  p  480  ) 

m  R,  (r,)a,  2  bacdjerum  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Pr^.,  iii.  p.  480, 

—  Flowers  few  m  a  raceme,  rather  salver-shaped.      Anthers  upon 

obvious  filaments,  ?  imper- 

'" "  726 


feet.  Style  bifid  to  a  small 
extent.  Oermen  obvious. 
(Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  480.^ 
M  R.  (r.)  a,  3  pumUttm  Linal.  in 
Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  244. ; 
and  our^.  726.  —  In  every 
respect  the  same  as  the 
species,  but  not  one  third 
of  the  size,  never  exceeding 
2  ft.  in  height,  even  when 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  cut,  the 
flowers  small,  and  the  fruit  seldom  prodticed. 

has  variezated  leaves. 
s  Garden. 


A  R.  (r.)  a,  4  fit^  variegdiit  Hort.  has  varic 
plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  ( 


There  is  a 


m  19.  R.  (r.)  petra^um  Wulf,    The  rock  red  Currant. 

Jdentiflcatkm,    Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Miac,  2.  p  a&  ;  Don't  MUL,  &  n.  187. 

Si^Mmmmei.    R.  aJplnum  Delarb.  Awtergn.^  p  lOGL;  the  woollj-leaved  Currant,   the  red  Marab- 

malIow>leaTed  Currant. 
Engrmiitgt.    Engl.  Bot .  1 706. ;  Berl.,  L  c,  1 8.  f.  14. ;  Jacq.  Icon.,  L  t  «L ;  and  our  >%.  787. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  acuminated,  3 — 5- 
lobed,  rather  cordate,  deeply  serrated,  on 
long  petioles,  pilose  above.  Racemes  , 
erect,  crowded,  rather  pubescent.  Brac- 
teas shorter  than  the  pedicel.  Sepals  ob- 
tuse. Petals  obcordate,  small,  white.  Ber- 
ries large,  deep  red,  with  an  acid  taste. 
Fruiting  racemes  pendulous.  (Don't  Mill,, 
iii.  187.)  Native  of  the  alps  of  Carinthia, 
Savoy,  and  on  almost  all  the  mountains  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England,  it 
is  found  near  Eggleston  and  Consclifie,  in 
the  county  of  Durham ;  and  in  Scotswood 
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Dean,  Northumberland, 
in  May. 


A  shrub,  growing  3ft.  or  4ft.  hig^, end  flowering 


m  20.  B.  (r.)  spiCA^UM  Rohs.     The  spiked-Jlowered  red,  or  TWe,  Currant. 

Identification.  Robi.  In  Lin.  Trant.,  &  pw  94a  t  21. ;  Smith  mgt  Bot,t  1S90. ;  BeiL,  L  c,  t.  8.  C 16. ; 
Don't  MilL,  3.  pi  187. 

Svnonvme.    The  Tree  Currant  

Kngrtnings.   Lin.  Trann,  &  p.  S4a  tSl. ;  Engl.  Bot,  1 18P0. ;  BerL,  L  c,  1 2.  f.  16. ;  and  our  A^f.  7B. 

I^c,  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  roundish- 
cordate,  3--5-lobed,  covered  with 
soft  hairs  above,  and  with  tomen- 
tum  beneath.  Racemes  erect. 
Flowers  more  or  less  pedicellate. 
Bracteas  obtuse,  tomentose,  much 
shorter  than  the  pedicels,  Sepals 
roundish-cuneated.  Petab  oblong. 
Styles  bifid.  Berries  glabrous,  glo- 
bose, and  in  colour  and  taste  re- 
sembling those  of  R.  riibrum.  The 
tree  currant  affords  a  fruit  rather 
smaller,  and  more  acrid,  than  the 
common  red  currant ;  but  by  cross- 
ing and  cultivation  it  might,no  doubt, 
be  greatly  improved ;  and,  from  its  comparadvely  tree-like  halHts,  mii^t  be 
a  more  convenient  fruit  shrub  in  respect  to  the  crops  around  it.  (Zhn't 
Mill,/iiu  p,  187.^  Native  of  the  north  of  England,  in  woods  near  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire,  and  between  Piersbridge  and  Gamford  in  Durham.  A 
shrub,  varying  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May. 

«  21.  JR.  (r.)  carpa'tbicum  KU.     The  Carpathian  red  Currant. 

IdentmcaUon.  Kit  in  Schultet  OSitr.  Fl.,  8.  ed.  1.  p.  4^. ;  et  Ram.  et  Schultet  Sytt,5.  pw  49a  ;  Don't 

Mill,  &  p.  187. 
Sffmmifme.    R.  ao§rrimum  Bocheleg  Seem,  et  Sekulteit  1-  c. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  5-lobed,  cordate.  Racemes  pendulous, 
and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pubescent.  Petals,  flattish,  smaller  than  the 
calyx.  {DotCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  R.  nkbnim. 
Native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.    A  shrub,  growing  4  ft.  high. 

•  22.  R.  (r.)  multiflo^rum  KU.     The  many-flowered  red  Currant. 
Jdeni^lcatkm.    Kit  in  Item,  et  Schultet  Sy  .,  &  p.  483.,  but  not  of  H.  B.  et  Runth ;  Simi  Bot 


»<  T. 


Mac.,836&;  BerL,  L c.,  1 8.  C 11. ;  Don't 
Mill,  3.  p.  187. 

ed.f.a43S. 
Engrav&gi.    Bot  Mag.,  tS968.;  BerL,L 
c,  t  2.1  11. ;  and  ova  Jig.  729. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^-c.  Leaves  5-lobed, 
cordate,  tomentose  beneath. 
Racemes  very  long,  pendulous,  , 
drooping.  Bracteas  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  Petioles 
length  of  leaves.  Petals  wedge- 
shaped.  Styles  bifid,  and  some- 
times distinctly  trifid.  {DorCt 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of 
Croatia.  Introduced  in  1822. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  flowenng 
in  April  and  Mav.  The  long  racemes  of  flowers,  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
shoots,  the  large  leaves,  and  the  luxuriant  habit  of  the  pkmt,  altogether  render 
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this  a  vary  ornamental  sort.  From  the  Itixunance  of  the  flowers  and  leaves^ 
and  of  the  plant  generally,  fruit  is  seldom  produced ;  and,  when  it  appears, 
it  is  generaOy  of  small  size.  On  account  of  the  gracefulness  of  tne  long 
drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 


Jk  23.  R.  (r.)  procu'mbbns  Pail. 


The  procumbent  red  Currant. 


730 


likni^lcaiion.    PalL  FL  Bom.,  S.  |i.  S&  t  65l  ;  Alt  H«rt.  Etw. 

Don't  Mill,  3.  p.  186. 
AmonynM.    R.  poljrcirpon  GmeL  S^ti.  Veg.^  p.  419t 
Engravmgt.    Pall.  FL  Rom.,  2.  p.  35.  1 65. ;  and  ma  fig.  730. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  bluntly  lobed;  lobes  serrated, 
lateral  ones  a  little  cut.  Racemes  erect.  Peduncles 
long,  setaceous.  Segments  of  the  limb  of  the  flower 
{Hibescent,  acute,  of  a  purplish  colour.  Anthers  hardly 
rising  from  the  calyx.  Plowers  flattish.  Berries  very 
grateful  to  the  taste,  nifescent  when  ripe.  (Don't  MUl.^ 
ui.  p.  186.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  in  moist  shady  places. 
A  procumbent  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Intro- 
duced in  1804.  The  plant  to  whicn  this  name  is  at- 
tached in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  is  the 
R.  prostr^tum  described  below,  which  in. luces  us  to 
think  that  the  two  alleged  species  may  possibly  be  the 
same  thing. 

jt  24.  R.  (r.)  prostra^um  Lin.      The  prostrate  red  Currant. 

IdewUfieaHan.    L*H^it.'StirpL,  1.  p.  a  t  SL ;  Don*t  Mill,  3.  p.  186. 
Sjftumume.     R,  gUmduldcum  AH.  ITort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  pi  S7a,  iUcAarriSr 

te  J^ankL  First  Joum.,  ed.  9.  p.  a,  Schmidt  Bamn.,  t  95. 
Enpwringi.    L*Hirit  Stirp.,  1.  a  a  t.  SL ;  BerL,  L  c,  1 2.  C  12.;  Schmidt, 

Baum.,  t  95. ;  and  cnufig.  7dL 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  deeply  cordate,  5— 7-lobed, 
glabrous.  Lobes  acutely  cut,  doubly  serrate,  naked 
on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  erect,  loose,  slender. 
Bracteas  small,  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels, which  are  beset  with  j^andular  bristles.  Calyx 
rotate.  Germens  and  hemes  beset. with  glandular 
bristles.  Berries  large  and  reddish.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
D.  186.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort;  a  native  of  ^ 
rfewfoundland,  throughout  Canada,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  Rockv  Mountains.  A  prostrate  shrub,  flow- 
ering in  April  and  May.    Introduced  m  1818. 

Varietjf. 

Jk  R.  (r.)  p.  2  laxijlorum  ;  R.  afB'ne  Dougl.  MSS. ;  R.  laxifldrura  Pursh 
Fl,  Amer.  Sept.,  iL  p.  731.  —  Racemes  pubescent.  Pedicels  divaricate. 
A  native  or  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

•  25.  R.  (r.)  resino^sum  Pursh.    The  resinous  red  Currant. 


Idtnt^ficoHon.    Punh  Fl.  Ames: 
JSngramings.    Bot  Mag.,  1 1583  i 


1.  p.  163. ;  Don*t  MUL,  3.  p.  186. 
,,  I.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  10. ;  and  our^.  731. 


732 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  All  herbaceous  parts  of  the  shrub  bear  hairs 
tipped  with  resinous  glands.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  roundish. 
BLacemes  erect.  Calyx  flattish.  Petals  bluntly  rhomboid. 
Bracteas  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow.  ?  Berry  hairy  and  red.  Perhaps  the  flowers  are  ^ 
dioecious.  Very  like  R.  alpmum.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  186.)  * 
A  native  of  North  Amenca,  on  the  mountains.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  fl.  to  5  ft. ;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.    Introduced  in  1800. 

jt  26.  R.  (r.)  tri'fidum  Mlchx.     The  iMd-cali/xed  red  Currant. 

Identiflc0Mm.    Bdlchx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  110. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  18a 
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Spec,  Char,^  4*0.  Leaves  smooth,  moderately  lobed.  Racemes  loosely  many- 
flowered,  pubescent.  Flowers  small.  Calycine  segments  rather  trifid. 
Berries  hairy,  red.  Lobes  of  leaves  acudsh.  Racemes  weak,  nearly  like 
those  of  R,  rubrum,  but  the  flowers  smaller.  Petals  purplish,  spathulate, 
rounded  at  the  apex.  (Don*s  MUl.^  iii.  p.  186.)  PerhapNS  this  is  the  same  as 
R.  prostratum.  A  native  of  North  America,  near  Quebec,  and  at  Hudson's 
Bay.  A  prostrate  shrub ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Litroduced 
in  1823. 

•  27.  R,  (r.)  albine'rvum  Michx.     The  white-nerved-fcflwrf  red  Currant. 

IdeniificatioH.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Ain«r.  1.  p.  HO.  Don*B  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  short,  petiolate,  deeply  and  acutely  lobed,  smoothish, 
with  whitish  nerves.  Racemes  recurved.  Flowers  small.  Berries  red, 
glabrous.  (Don*t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.^  Native  of  Canada  and  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  shrub,  4  h,  high,  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

m  28.  R,  Ri^OBNS  Michx,    The  atifP-racemed  red  Currant. 

IdentUleaiioH,  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  lia  j  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  196. ;  Don't  MilL,  a 
p.l»7. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath, 
wrinkled  reticulately ;  lobes  and  teeth  acute.  Racemes  rather  loose, 
many-flowered;  when  bearing  the  fruit,  stifiish  and  erect.  Berries  red, 
hispid.  {DoiCm  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1812. 

m  29.  R.  PUNCTA^ruM  Ruiz  et  Pav.     The  doited-leaved  red  Currant. 

Ident^cation.    Ruii  et  Pav.  FL  Per.,  8.  d.  IS.  1 2SS.  f.  a. ;  Dod*i  Mill.,  a  p.  187. 

Engraiing^    BerL  In  M€in.  Soc.  Phyi.  Gen.,  3  pt  S.  t  2.  f.  19. ;  LindL  Bot.  Reg.,  t  lS7a :  and  our 

Spec,  Char.,  4rc-  Leaves  3-lobed,  serrated, 
beset  with  resinous  glands  beneath,  as  are 
also  the  bracteas.  Racemes  longer  than 
the  leaves,  either  drooping  or  erect.  Brac- 
teas cuneate-oblong,  obtuse,  at  length  re- 
flexed.  Calyx  campanulate,  yellowish.  Ber- 
ries oblong,  hairy,  red,  and  dotted.  Petals 
small,  yellow.  (Don's  Mill,,ni.  p.  187.)  Nar  < 
tive  of  Chili,  on  hills.  Introduced  in  1826. 
A  shrub,  growing  3  il.  or  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves 
are  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ;  and  its  short  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  throws  up 
suckers  from  the  roots  ;  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost 
every  other  species  of  the  genus  in  British  gardens.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  against  a  south  wall,  which 
blossoms  freely  every  year,  and  appears  quite  hardy,  but  has  not  yet 
ripened  fruit.    The  leaves,  when  rubbed,  have  an  agreeable  odour. 

m  30  R.  (p.)  GLANDULO^UM  Rtoz  et  Pav,    The  glandular-^o/yr^^f  red 

Currant. 

Men^ficatwn.    Rufs  et  Pa^.  FL  Per.,  t  2Sa,  but  not  of  Ait :  Don*t  MilL,  3.  a  189. 
Engravings.    Ruia  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  t  28a  f.  6. ;  BerL  In  M£m.  Phyt.  Gen..  sTpl.  2.  t  2.  f.  80. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3-lobed,  doubly  serrated,  rugged. 
Racemes  short.  Calyx  glandular,  pubescent.  A  native  of  Chili,  on 
wooded  hills.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  fl.  to  6  h. 
high  ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  and  Slay.  Evidently  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  species. 
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a.  Species  or  Varieties  of  Ribes  belonging  to  the  Subdivision  A  of  the  Section 
Ribesia,  which  are  not  yet  introduced, 

'R.friigram  Pftll.  {Nw.  Act  PeL,  5.  p.  377. 1 9.)  baa  the  lc«ves  glabroni,  on  long  petioles ;  and  the 
flowers  campanulate,  white,  and  tweet^soented.  The  berries  are  red,  and  of  a  very  sweet  taste ;  and 
flrom  the  under  sarfhce  of  the  leaves  exudes,  in  numerous  little  yellow  dragt^  a  very  Aragrant  b^ 
samic  reain,  having  a  strong  smdl  of  the  black  currant 

R.  keterdtrickum  Meyer  in  Led.  Fl.  Rom.  Alt  IlL,  t  835.,  Fl.  Alt,  L  pu  S70.,  has  the  stem  erect, 
ish,  the  leaves  pubescent,  nearly  orbicular,  S-lobed ;  and  the  racemes  and  flowers  erect  The  calyx  Is 
of  a  livid  purple  colour,  the  petals  purple,  and  the  fruit  like  those  of  A  riltnrum,  but  orange^Mloured. 
It  is  a  native  of  Altaia,  on  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  towards  the  river  Kurtschum. 

R.  braetedtwn  Dougl.  (pon*t  Mill.,  3.  p  186.J  has  the  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  thoae  of  the  A*cer  Pseudo-PUtanus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  purplish  yellow,  and  the  fruit  about  the 
sise  of  that  of  B.  rtlbrum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Columbia  with  the  ocean,  whence  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Douglas,  from  which  a 
description  is  given  in  Hooker's  I^ora  BoreaUt  Americana. 

R.  tubifibrutn  Meyer  is  a  native  of  California,  with  cordate  leaves,  and  spicate,  terminal,  drooping 
racemes ;  the  flowers  having  tubular  calyxes,  exceeding  the  bracteas. 

R.  tubutdtum  Eschscholtz  is  a  native  of  North  California,  with  hoary,  rigid,  dark  purple  branches, 
cordate  3-lobed  leaves,  and  pale  brown  petals.  It  is  considered  as  nearly  allied  to  R.  albin^rvium, 
and  also  to  R,  sangu{neum. 

R.  macr^botrpi  Ruia  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  $.  p.  IS.  t  90S.,  BerL  in  Ukm.  Phys.  6en.,3L  pL  8.  t  2. 
f.  17.,  has  cordate  leaves,  and  very  long  pendulous  racemes,  rufescent  calyxes,  and  greenish  b^ry 
l)erriea.    It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  on  the  Andes,  in  groves. 

R.  atbifUrrum  Ruiz  et  Pav.  FL  Per.,  3.  p.  12.  t  132.  f.  6.,  BerL,  L  c,  1 2.  f.  18.,  is  a  native  of  Pern, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  species. 

R.  cUidhtm  Willd.,  R.  jorulldnse  H.  B.  et  KuntlL  has  S-lobed  leaves,  deeply  cordate,  and  U  also 
nearly  allied  to  A  macr6botrys.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  the  burning  Mount  Jorullo,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1500  feet 

R.  kirtmn  Thunb.  et  BonnL.  A  frigidum  H.  B.  et  Kuntk,  BerL,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  13L,  has  ovate-cordate 
3-lobed  leaves,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  hispid  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  In  coU 
places,  on  Mount  Antisana,  at  an  elevation  of  300  ft. 

R.  eampamuldtwH  Thunb.  et  BonpL,  A  afflne  H.  B.  et  Kuntk,  has  fnlobed,  crenated,  cordate 
leaves,  and  campanulate  white  flowers.    It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Moran,  at  an  elevation  of 

agooft. 

R.  f  imMii  BerL  \  R.  multiflorum  A  B.  et  Kuntk,  but  not  of  Kit ;  U  a  naUve  of  Mexico;  and  is 
generallv  found  with  A  campanulktum,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

R.  Takire  D.  Don  Prod.  Ft.  Nep.,  p.  206.,  has  cordate, 3-lobed,  acuminated  leaves,  as  large  astfaose 
of  the  common  sycamore :  but  the  flowers  have  not  been  observed. 

R.  acundndtum  WalL,  Royle  Illust,  p  22Si,  has  glabrous  branches,  leaves  3-6.1obed,  and  berries 
about  the  siie  of  red  currants.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal  on  Sirmore  and  Emodi,  at  elevations  of 
from  8000ft  to  10,000  ft,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft  or  6  ft. 

R.  ssOdntm  WalL  has  pubescent  branches,  and  nearly  orbicular  leaves,  with  erect  few.flowered 
raceme*.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Sirinegur. 

B.  Flotoers  greenish  yellow^  sometimes  with  the  Tips  of  the  Sepals  and  Peta/s 

red.    Fruit  black. 
m  SI.  R.  Ni^GRUM  L,    The  black  Currant. 

Ident^fteoHon.    Lin.  Sp.  291. ;  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  190. 

Swumymet.  R.  61idum  Motnch  ifetk., 683.1  Capis and Poivrier,  Ft.;  schwartse Johannisbeere. Ger. 
Enamings.    BerL.  L  c,  t  2.  C  21. :  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  t  75. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  556. ;  Blackw.  Herb.7285i ; 
fiigL  Bot.,  t  1291.  s  and  our>l^.  7S4u 

Spec,  Char.y  8fc.  Leaves  dotted  from  glands  beneath,  3  —  5-lobed.  Racemes 
loose.  Bracteas  minute,  subulate  or  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels. Petals  oblong.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  segments.  Flowers 
whitish,  or  yellovdsn  green.    Calyx  often  of  a  rich  brownish  red  colour. 


or  pink.  Stamens  sometimes  more  than  5,  in  which  case  there  are  fewer 
petals ;  so  that  when  there  are  10  stamens  there  are  no  petals.  This 
change  of  petals  into  stamens  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  process  by  which 
single  flowers  become  double ;  and  it  is  the  only  fact  of  the  kind  which  has 
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hitherto  been  observed.  Sdgmas  bifid.  Bemes  globose^  black,  glandular. 
The  black  currant  is  a  shrub  with  smoothish  branches,  strong>smeUing 
leaves,  with  a  solitary  1 -flowered  pedicel  at  the  base  of  each  raceme.  The 
flowers  appear  in  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and  July ;  and,  when 
ripe,  changes  from  a  green  to  black  or  a  rich  dark  purple.  {Ihn*$  MUl^ 
adapted,  iii.  p.  190.)  A  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe;  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  April. 

VarieHet.   In  a  wild  state,  there  are  scarcely  any  varieties  of  what  by  botanists 
is  considered  to  be  R,  nigrum;  but  the  botanical  species,  JR.  triste  PaU.^ 
R,  altkicum  Pa//.,  and  some  others,  we  consider  to  be  nothing  more  than 
seminal  varieties  of  the  black  currant  in  a  wild  state.    The  black  currant  is 
indigenous  in  the  woods  of  Russia,  as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  there,  on  whom  we  can  rely,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  plants  having  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  green  or 
yellow,  and  sometimes  even  white.    We  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  the 
alleged  hybrid  with  yellow  fruit,  mentioned  below,  of  which  we  have  pos- 
sessed a  plant  since  1827,  may  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  these  varieties, 
s  R.  n.  2  hdcca  JlavidA  Oard.  Mas.,  vol.  10.  p.  171.,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  black  and  white  ciurants,  and  to  nave  been  ori- 
ginated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  previouslv  to  1627.    The 
miit  is  of  a  dingy  greenish  vellow ;  but  tne  plant  has  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  R,  nigrum . 
s  R.  n.  3  bdcca  viridd  Hort.  has  the  fruit  green  when  ripe.   This  variety 
is  common  in  Russia  in  a  wild  state;  and  plants  of  it  are  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
A  R.  n.  4 /o/ttf  variegdtii  Vilmorin  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  streaks 
of  yellow.    There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  Dennis's  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 
Garden  Farietiet.    Six  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Fruit  Catalogue  of  1831,  the  best  of  which  are  the  blade  Naples  and 
the  large  black.  The  fruit  of  the  former  variety  is  very  large  and  handsome, 
more  especially  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  in  a  situation 
rather  shady  and  moist. 

Detcnpiion,  The  black  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  forms  a  lower  and  more  di- 
vergent bush  than  the  red  currant.  The  wood  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  the  buds 
large ;  the  leaves  are  large,  soft,  glandular,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches  and 
buds,  have  a  strong  savin-like  scent  when  rubbed.  The  flowers  are  green  or 
yellowish,  often  with  the  tips  of  the  sepals  red ;  and  the  fruit,  in  a  wild  state, 
IS  much  lai^er  than  that  of  the  red  currant.  It  is  a  vigorous  free-growing 
shrub,  but  not  of  long  duration. 

Geographvy  History^  S^c.  The  black  currant  appears  to  have  the  same 
geographical  range  as  the  red ;  but  it  is  much  more  abundant  than  that  spe- 
cies in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  less  so  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  it  is  not 
unfrequent  in  woods  ancf  hedges,  in  some  districts ;  but  it  is  probably  not 
truly  indigenous  an^  where.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  tne  north  of 
Russia,  where  its  fruit  is  much  sought  after  by  bears.  It  is  found  in  Siberia, 
and  on  Caucasus,  and  is  abundant  in  Sweden.  There  appear  to  be  species  of 
Ribes  with  black  fruit  in  India  and  South  America,  which  are  probably 
varieties  of  R,  nigrum,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  black  currant  of  those 
countries.  When  the  black  currant  was  first  cultivated  in  gardens  is  un- 
certain ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  it  probably  was  not,  on  account  of  the  plant  being  comparatively  un- 
common in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  having  flowers  of  a  purplish  green  colour,  succeeded  by  fruit 
as  bi^  again  as  the  ordinary  red  currant,  but  "  of  a  stinking  and  somewhat 
loathing  savour."  The  black  currant  is  not  mentioned  by.  the  earliest  French 
horticultural  writers ;  but  in  Du  Hamel's  Arbret  FruUiert  it  is  enumerated 
among  other  fruit  shrubs,  though  it  is  described  more  as  a  medicinal  plant 
than  as  a  table  fruit.     Its  fruit,  Du  Hamel  says,  passes  for  being  stomachic. 
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diuretic,  cordial,  and  tonic ;  and  a  ratafia  is  made  from  it  that  promotes  di- 
gestion. The  fl^TOur  and  taste  of  the  fruit  being  disagreeable  to  many,  it 
is  still  but  partially  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  more  espedall]^  in  England. 
In  Scotland  it  is  held  in  more  esteem,  on  account  of  the  jelly  that  is  made  frY>m 
it  being  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  throats. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  entire  plant,  especially 
in  a  wild  state,  are  considered  powerfully  diuretic ;  in  Siberia  the  leaves  form 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  drink  known  as  quass ;  and  the  berries  being 
fermented  with  honey,  a  powerful  spirit  b  distifled  from  them.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  are  put  into  spirits,  so  as  to  give  the  liquor  a  brownish  tinge  like 
that  of  brandy.  An  infusion  of  the  voung  roots  is  eiven  to  cattle,  in  Russia, 
as  a  febrifuj^.  The  leaves,  in  a  dried  state,  smell  like  green  tea ;  and  a  very 
small  portion  of  them  will  communicate  that  flavour  so  effectually  to  black 
tea,  as  completely  to  deceive  the  taste.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  the  berries 
of  both  the  black  and  the  green  varieties  are  eathered  from  the  woods  in  large 
quantities,  dried  in  ovens,  or  in  the  sun,  andlaid  up  for  bemg  used  in  winter, 
either  mcdicinallv  for  the  quinsy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  throat,  or  for 
making  tarts.  The  fruit,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  is  also  used  in  Sweden,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throats.  In  England, 
the  prmcipal  use  of  the  fruit  is  for  making  a  jam,  or  rob,  which,  like  the  jelly 
made  in  Scotland,  is  considered  excellent  for  sore  throats ;  but  the  fruit  is 
seldom  used  either  in  tarts  or  puddings,  or  for  making  wine.  In  Scotland, 
the  jelly  is  consTdered  to  add  an  excellent  flavour  to  whisky  and  water. 
The  treatment  of  the  black  currant,  as  a  fruit  tree,  will  be  found  in  the  En» 
cydojkBdia  of  Gardenings  and  in  the  Suhurban  Gardener, 

*  32.  R.  (n.)  TRIESTE  Pall.     The  sad'Coloured,  or  darh-blossomed^  black 

Currant. 

Ideni(flcaium.    P^  Nov.  Act  F«t,  la  p.  S78. }  DoD*t  MilL,  &  pt  189. 
Sywm^me.    R.  altiacum  todd.  CaL 

Spec,  Char,,  ifc.  Leaves  5-lobed.  Branches  simple,  twiggy,  bearing  leaves 
and  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous,  both  when  in 
flower  and  in  fruit.  Ck)roUas  flattish,  of  a  dull  brownish-red  on  the  outside, 
and  yellowish  inside.  Petals  revolute.  Berries  small,  black,  insipid.  Root 
creeping.  (JknCs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  Mongol 
Mountains ;  growing  2  ft.  or  3  h,  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Introduced  in  1820 ;  and  obviously  only  a  variety  of  the  common  black 
currant. 

•  33.  E.  (n.)  FLo'RiDUii  UHerit,    The  flowery  black  Currant. 

Iden^fieaUon.    VntAt.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  4^ ;  Don't  MUL,  a  p.  190. 

Synonifmet.    R.  nigrum,  S.  IM.  Sp.,  291. ;  B.  penDtylTinicum   Lam.  Diet.,  a  pi  4a  ;  R.  recur- 

W^tum  Mieks.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  109.,  acoordfng  to  Torrey ;  Ribisttun  nigrum,  &e.,  DHL  EM., 

at  244.  £315. 
Engravinp,    Din.  Eltb.,  8.  t  944.  f.  815. ;    BerL,  1.  c,  t  2.  f.  22. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t  92. ;  and  our 

Spec,  Char,,  4>c.  Leaves  full  of  resinous  glands, 
3  or  d-lobed,  cordate,  doubly  serrated.  Ra- 
cemes pendulous,  pubescent.  Bracteas  linear, 
longer  than  the  pedicels.  Calvx  tubularly 
campanulate,  glabrous:  with  the  segments 
obtuse,  and  at  length  reflexed.  Germens  and 
black  berries  oval-globose,  ^abrous.  This  is 
in  many  respects  neariy  alhed  to  i^.n^ma; 
but  its  more  copious  and  denser  flowers,  and 
especially  their  long  bracteas,  and  more  tubular 
caJjTxes,  will  always  distinguish  it :  ^e  solitai^ 
pedicel,  too,  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  is 
wanting  in  this  species.  Petals  oblong,  rather 
erose  at  the  apex;  greenish  yellow.  (Don^s 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  1 90.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  fr. 
to  6  fr.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Introduced  in   1729.    We  admit  the  distinct- 
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ness  of  this  sort ;  but,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  well  as  from  a  very 
beautiful  figure  in  Schmidt's  Baumzucht^  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
variety,  or  race,  of  the  black  currant ;  but  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  we 
have  treated  it  as  a  species,  in  order  to  leave  the  reader  free  to  form  his 
own  jud^ent  on  the  subject.  We  have  only  indicated  our  opinion  by 
putting  the  letter  n  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  names. 

Varieties, 
A  R.  («.)/.  2  grandiflorum  Hort.  has  the  flowers  and  racemes  larger  than 

those  of  the  species, 
tt  R.  (h.)/  S  parvijlorum  Hort.  has  the  flowers  smaller,  and  the  racemes 
shorter. 

tk  34.  R.  (n.)  ine^brians  Lhdl.    The  intoxicating  black  Currant. 

IHentifieatkm.    Lindl  in  Bot  Reg.,  t  1471.  j  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  190. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t  1471. ;  and  our  Jig.  736. 

Spec.  Char,,  cj-c.  Leaves  roundish, 
deeply  3— 5-lobed,  and  deeply 
toothed,  truncate  at  the  base, 
glandular  on  both  surfaces.  Pe- 
tioles pubescent.  Peduncles  3 
— 5-flowered,  pendulous.  Flow- 
ers aggregate.  Calyx  tubular, 
glanduutr,  with  the  se^ents  re- 
curved. Calyx  greenish  white, 
with  the  tube  4  lines  long. 
Leaves  smelling  like  those  of  R, 
fl6ridum.  The  species  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Floy  of  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  the 
intoxicating  currant,  but  with- 
out any  other  account  of  its 
properties.  The  berries  pro- 
bably possess  some  narcotic  quality.  (D<m*s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  190.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  fl.  or  4  fl.,  and  flowering  in 
April.    Introduced  m  1827. 

*  35.  JZ.  CB^REUM  DougL    The  yfKny -leaved  blade  Currant. 

IdenHflcation.     DougL  In  Hort  Trani..  7.  p.  511;  Bot  ^^.^^  ;37 

Reg.,  1963.;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  i».834l;   Don'         -^  - 

Mia,  3.  p.  19a 

Engravings.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1963. ;  and  out  Jig.  737. 

Spec.   Char,,   ^c.      Leaves  small,   cordate,  i 

lobed,  serrated,  clothed  with  glandular  pu- 
bescence, glabrous,  glaucous,  full  of  white 

glands  above.    Racemes  pendulous,  rather 

capitate.     Bracteas  ovate,   adpressed  to 

the  germens,  which  are  glabrous.    Flowers 

nearly  sessile,  cylindrical,  rather  angular. 

Calycine  segments  small,  reflexed.  (2>on'« 

MiU.,  iii.  p.  190.)    In  its  sm^  foliage,  and 

few-flowered  racemes,  this  species  resem- 
bles the  gooseberry  tribe;  but  it  has  not 

thorns.     The  flowers  are  rather  large  and 

white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  creen,  and  are 

rather  downy.  White  waxy  dots  like  scales 

cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf ;  whence 

the  specdfic  name.    A  native  of  North-west  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Columbia,  and  its  southern  tributary  streams,  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  in  gravelly  or  sandy  soils.    A  shrub,  growing  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
highland  flowering  in  April.    Introduced  in  1627. 

tt  36.  B.  Yiscosi^ssiMUM  Purtk.    The  very  clammy  black  Currant. 

IdaUification,    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  153. ;  DougL  in  Trant.  Hort.  Soc,  7.  p.  511. ;  Dou'» 

Mill..  &  p.  191. 
Synonjfme.    Core6«iiui  TUcotfMlma  Spack  Ann.  de$  Sckn.  Nat.,  1835. 
Aigraving.    Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer,  1.  p.  S34.  t  74. 

iSjpec.  Ckar,^  Sfc,  Leaves  cordate,  obtuse,  3 — 5-lobed,  deeplv  crenated.  Viscid 
and  glandular  pubescence.  Glands  on  both  surfaces.  Kacemes  erect,  co. 
rvml^se.  Bracteas  linear-obovate,  rather 
shorter  than  the  [>ediceb,  which  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx  tubularly  cam- 
panulate,  with  erectly  spreading  obtuse  seg- 
ments. Oermens  and  fruit  ovate-oblong,  cloth^ 
with  viscid  hairs.  Berries  oblong-ovate,  black. 
Flowers  large  and  white.  (^DorC9  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America,  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  drv  plains,  in  par- 
tially shaded  places  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia;  also  on  the  summits  of  the  hills 
near  the  Spokan  and  Kettle  Falls,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  8000  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Dougl.  in  738 
Hook,  FL  Bor,  Amer,)  A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft. ; 
producing  its  flowers  in  April  and  May.  introduced  in  1826.  **  A  very  fine 
and  remarkable  species."  (Hook,^  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep :  the 
only  plants  we  know  of  it,  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Cree,  the  author  of  Hortut  Addlestoneruis,  at  Addlestone, 
near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey. 

m  37.  R,  HUDSONIA^NUM  Richardson,     The  Hudson's  Bay  black  Currant. 

lieid^fieation.    Richardj  in  FnnkL  Pint  Journ.,  ed.  S.  append,  p.  6. ;  Don't  Mill,  a  p.  190. 
Sffmmipne.    R.  petiolire  Dcmg^  Hort.  7Vaiu.,7.  p.  514. 

Spec,  Char,f  Spc,    Branches  erect.     Leaves  3-lobed,  quite  glabrous  above, 

full  of  resinous  dots  beneath,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  villous.  Oermens 

dotted.     Berries  globose,  glabrous,  black.      Racemes  erect,  pubescent. 

Bracteas  short.     Segments  of  the  caWx,  which  is  campanulate,  spreading. 

Flowers  small.    Petals  white.    The  miit,  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  plants, 

are  those  of  R,  nigrum.  {Don*t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  190.)    It  is  a  native  of  North 

America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  and 

as  far  north  as  lat.  57°,  including  the  mountains  of  Columbia,  about  the 

Kettle  Falls.     A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.     Plants  of 

this  sort  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

A  38.  R,  glacia'le  Wall,    The  icy  black  Currant. 

IdentifieatUm.    WaU.  Cat,  No.  6833. ;  Don't  MilL,  a  p.  189. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Bracteas  smooth.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  but  with  few 
scattered  bristly  hairs  beneath,  cordate  at  the  base,  3 — 5-lobed  at  the  apex ; 
lobes  acute,  serrated.  Petioles  long,  serrated  at  the  base.  Racemes 
drooping.  Calyx  campanulate.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black.  (Don't  Mill,,  m.  p.  189.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  on 
Emodi  and  Gosainthan ;  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1823.  There  is  a  plimt  of  it  against  a 
wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

a.  Species  or  Varieties  of  Ribes  belonging  to  the  Division  'B  of  the  Section 
Rib^ia,  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced, 

R.  Bkbenteinii  BerL  in  Dec.  Prod.,  9L  p.  489. ;  R.  cauc&sicum  Bieb. ;  has  cordate,  tharplj  lenated 
leave*,  having  a  strong  scent,  like  those  of  B.  nigrum ;  nodding  racemes,  minute  petals,  and  black 
berries.    It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus,  and  is.  probably,  onl  v  a  variety  of  K.  nigrum. 

R.  oiscbsum  Ruis  et  Pav.  has  cordate,  5-lobed,  rough,  clamroy,  5.ncrved  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
with  small  pale  purple  berries.    It  Is  a  native  of  Peru,  on  rocks. 
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C.  Flowers  deep  red,     FruU  black. 

A  39.  A.  SANOUi^NEUM  Pursh,     The  bloody,  or  re</,^t<;frf</y  Currant. 

IdenHflcaikm.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  164. ;  Doo's  Mill,  a  p.  191. 

Stmonymet.    R.  malvikceum  Smitk  in  Rtet*t  dfcL ;  Calob6tnra  Mngufnet  Spack. 

Enrratrings.     Hort  Tram.,  7. 1 1& ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  1S49. ;  Swt  FL.OanL,  n.  i.,  t  1Q9. ;  and  our 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  54obed,  serrated,  veiny,  smoothish 
above,  but  clothed  with  villous  tomentum  beneath.  Racemes  drooping, 
pubescent,  twice  the  len^  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
tubularly  campanulate,  with  oblong,  obtuse,  spread- 
ing segments,  exceeding  the  petals,  which  are  red, 
and  quite  entire.  Bracteas  obovate-spathulate. 
Berries  turbinate,  hairy.  This  is,  peniaps,  the 
most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  bwuig  a 
profusion  of  large  racemes  of  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  orn»- 
menting  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
berries  are  of  a  bluish  black,  and  insipid ;  resem- 
bling a  bilberry  more  than  either  a  currant  or  a 
gooseberry.  (Don't  Mill.,  iit  p.  191.)  A  native 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  abundance,  i 
from  lat.  38°  to  52°  n.  ;  usually  growing  in  rocky  ^ 
situations,  by  the  sides  of  streams.  A  shrub,  4  ft. 
to  8  ft  high,  flowering  in  ApriL  Introduced  in  1826,  and  forming  by  far  the 
most  ornamental  species  ot  the  genus.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  as  hardy 
as  the  common  black  currant.  It  flowers  pronisely;  and,  coming  into 
bloom  early  in  the  season,  forms  the  most  splendid  bush  to  be  seen  in 
British  shrubberies,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  A 
great  many  seeds  were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Douglas,  a  number  of  which  were 
distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  the  plants  produced  from 
them  have  varied  in  the  colour  of  theu*  flowers,  from  pale  pink  to  deep  red. 
The  plants,  also,  seed  freely  in  this  country ;  and  hence  a  number  of  varie- 
ties nave  been  originated  by  nurserymen,  independently  of  R.  (s.)  malva- 
ceum  and  R.  (s.)  glutin6sum,  which  difler  from  ttie  species,  not  only  in  the 
shades  of  colour  of  their  flowers,  but  also  in  their  leaves.  The  variety 
which  has  the  darkest-coloured  flowers  is  R.  s.  ktro-ri^bens. 

Varieties, 

m  R.  (s,)  2  ^/tt/fjiomm  Benth.  Hort  Trans.,  2d  ser.  1.  part  6.;  R.  au- 

Sustum  Dougl,  MS.  and  ourJSg.  740.,  has  the  foliage  destitute  of 
own,  and  slightly  viscous.     The  racemes  are  rather  larger  than  in 
the  species,  and  of  a  very  pale  rose-colour. 

740 


R.  (*.)  3  malvdceum  Benth.,  1.  c,  and  our^.  741.,  has  the  leaves  rough 
and  hispid  on  the  upper  side,  and  clothed  underneath  with  a  whitish 
cottony  down.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  shorter  and  closer ;  and 
each  flower  is  almost  sessile  on  the  common  stalk.  In  colour,  the 
flowers  are  rather  darker  than  those  of  R.  (s,)gludnd6um,  and  have 
more  of  a  lilac  tinge. 
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«  R.  J.  4  dtrthrubeni  Hort.  has  the  flowers  and  racemes  rather  smalleTy 
and  of  a  much  deeper  and  darker  red,  than  those  of  the  species. 
Plants  of  this  variety,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (harden,  when 
in  flower,  are  strikingly  distinct. 

a.  Species  or  Varieliet  ofRibes  belonging  to  the  Division  C  of  the  Section  Ribesia, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

A  40.  jR.  A^TRO-PURPU^RBUBf  Meyer.     The  dark-purple^ir^^  Currant. 

Identlfieaiim.    Meyer  io  Led.  FL  Row.  Alt  III.,  t  SSI. ;  FL  Alt,  1.  p.  268. ;  Don't  MilL,  3.  pw  191. 
Engraving.    Led.  Fl.  Rom.  Alt  ill.,  t  SSL 


Sp€c.  Char., 


Stem  erect    Leaves  pubescent,  nearly  orbicular,  cordate,  5— S-lobed :  lobes  acute. 


742 


tpcc.  ^^mar.f  StC.     oicni  ercci.    i.«earev  puuescen^  neariy  tN'mcuiar,  coiumue,  <>>-7-Juuea  :  hnjcs  acute, 

serrated.  Racemes  drooping.  Pedicels  exceeding  the  bracteas.  Calyxes  campanuJate,  ciliated. 
Berries  glabrous,  and  bractless ;  dark  purple,  and  the  sise  of  those  of  the  eommon  currant  iDoi^t 
MM.,  iiT  p.  191.)  A  native  of  Altaia,  on  mountains  and  subalpine  places  on  the  river  Ursal ;  and 
also  at  the  river  TWharysch.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft  to  6  ft  high,  and  producing  its  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 
VarieUeg, 

A  R.  a.  1.  —  Flowers  deep  purple.     Leaves  rather  J  pubescent  beneath,  but  smooth  and  glabrous 

above,  as  well  as  the  branches. 
it  R.a.%.^  Leaves  rather  pubescent  beneath,  but  hispid  fhnn  bristles  above,  as  weU  as  the 

petioles  and  stems.    Found  near  the  river  Volschoi  Ulecumen. 
S  JK.  a.  a  —  Flowers  paler.     Leaves  pubescent  above,  but  most  so  below.    Brancbcs  smooth. 

§  iv.  Symphdcalyx  Dec. 

Derivation.   From  tumpkuo,  to  grow  together,  and  teliur;  In  reference  to  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  «f 
the  species  belonging  to  this  section. 

Sect,  CJiar,    The  calyxes  tubular,  and  yellow.    The  racemes  many-flowered. 
Leaves  compassing  the  bud.     Unarmed  shrubs.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  483.) 

m  41.  i2.  au'reum  Purth,    The  goldea-Jlowered  Currant. 

JtUniificaUon.    Porsh  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  16*. ;  Don's  MUL.  S.  p.  191. 
8^noitifme$.  R.  palmdUa  De^f.  Cat.  Hort.,  Pari$. ;  Chrysob6trya  revoIOU 

Spaisk. 
Engravings.    BerL,  1.  c,  t  S.  f.  SS. ;  Bot  Beg.,  1 1S5. }  and^onr  J^.  768. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Quite  glabrous.     Leaves  three-lobed. 
lobes  divaricate,  with  a  few  deep  teeth,  shorter  than 
the  petioles,  which  are  ciliated  at  the  base.    Calyxes 
tubular,  loneer  than  the  pedicels.     Tube  slender. 
Segments  oblong,  obtuse.    Petals  linear,  much  shorter 
than  the  cal^cine  segments.    Bracteas  linear,  length 
of  the  pedicels.      Style  entire.     Berries  glabrous. 
Flowers  golden  yellow.    Fruit  yellow,  seldom  black, 
and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  (D<m*9  Mill,,  iii.  p.  191.) 
A  native  of  North-west  America,  in  light  gravelly 
soils,  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  the  mountains,  and 
on  the  southern  branches.    A  shrub,  growing  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  flowering 
in  April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 
Varieties. 

A  R.  a.  1  pras^coM  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans., 

vii.p.842. — Flowers  earlier.  Leaves 

cuneated  at  the   base,  pubescent 

beneath ;    lobes    deeply    serrated. 

Berries  copious,  earlier,  turbinate. 

Racemes  bracteate.     A  native  of 

North  America. 
A  R.  /x.  2  villdsum  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  483.; 

R,  longifldrum  Fhuer's  Cat,,  1813. 

—  Leaves  rather  villous, 
s  R.  a.  3  serotinum  Lindl.,  1.  c. ;  and  our 
JSg.  743.  —Flowers  late.    Leaves  of 

various  forms,  smoothish  beneath ; 

lobes    deq>ly   serrrated.       Berries 

few,  late,  round.    Racemes  naked.       743 

A  native  of  North  America. 
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This,  and  the  preceding  varieties,  are  hi^ly  ornamental,  from  their 
fine,  lar^,  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance ; 
and  their  smooth,  glossy,  yellowish  green  leaves.  The  plants  are, 
also,  most  truly  ligneous,  and  of  greater  duration,  than  those  of 
most  other  species  of  Rihes,  Next  to  R.  sanguineum,  and  its  varie- 
ties, they  merit  a  place  in  every  collection. 

m  42.  B.  (a.)  tenuiflo'rum  Lindl.    The  slender-flowered  Currant. 

K  191. 

DecFrotL,  S. 


jrs  are  %«^       Jr 
irmt  IS     *-^ 


Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  roundish,  3-lobed,  mealy ; 
lobes  bluntly  toothed  at  the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous,  many-flowered. 
Calyx  tubular,  glabrous,  longer  than  the  pedicels,  744 

coloured.     Petals  quite  entire,  linear,  one  half 
shorter  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  which 
are  oblong  and  obtuse.    Bracteas  linear,  length 
of  the  p^icels.     Berries  glabrous.     In  habit, 
this  species  is  more  erect  than  R.  aureum,  and 
has  the  young  wood  more  thinly  clothed  with 
leaves ;  its  whole  appearance  is  also  paler,  during 
the  early  part  of  tne  season.     The  flowers 
not  more  than  half  the  size  of  R,  aureum ;  i 
have  entire,  not  notched,  petals.    The  fi*uit 
about  the  size  of  the  red  currant,  of  an  agreeable         ^ 
flavour  but  possessing  little  acidity.  {DofCs  Mil/,,       <SliKM^ 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America;  common        ^'^la^ 
on  the  rocky  tracts  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  producing  its  flowers  in 
April  and  May.     Introduced  ui  1812. 
Varieties, 

•  R.  (a.)  i,  1  Jructu  fiwro.— Berries  changing  from  yellow  to  red,  and 
finally  acquiring  a  deep  blackish  purple  colour. 

m  R,  (a,)  t,  2fructu  luteo, — Fruit  yttlow;    always  retdning  the  same 
colour. 

•  43.  R,  (a.)  flaVum  CoU,    The  ye]low-Jiowered  Currant. 

Ideni^katknt,    CoU.  Hort.  Ripul.  Append.,  a  p.  4.  t  1.  f.  /9.  ;  Don't  MiU.,  a  p.  191. 

Synonymet.    R.  a&reum  3  sangufneum  LindL  m  Hort,  Trant.t  7.  p.  9ASL  \  B.  palmiLtum  Deff,  BorL 

Par. ;  R.  aAreum  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1S5.,  but  not  of  Punh  :  Chrysob6tryA  intennddia  Spach, 
Engnuring.    CoU  Hort  Ripul.  Append.,  a  p.  4.  t  L  f.  8. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.    Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.    Young  leaves  3-lobed ;  adult 

ones  usually  5-lobed,  deeply  toothed,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  ciliated 

petioles.     Racemes  short,  4 — 5-flowered.      Calyx  tubular,  much  longer 

than  the  pedicels.     Tube  slender.     Segments  rather  spathulate,  reflexed. 

Petals  one  half  shorter  than  the  calycine  sclents.     Bracteas  elliptic. 

Berries  oblone,  glabrous.    Flowers  yellow.  (Don't  Mill,,  iii.  p.  191.)    A 

native  of  Nortn  America.    A  shrub,  growing  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  flowering 

in  April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 

App,  i.  A  Classification  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ribes 
in  the  Horticultural  Societi/s  Garden  in  1836,  made  by  Mr. 
Gordon^  Foreman  of  the  Arboretum  there. 

In  the  following  synopsis,  the  authorities  put  immediately  after  the  names 
of  the  plants  are  those  of  Uie  nurserymen,  or  others,  who  sent  the  plants 
with  these  names  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  the  authorities  in 
parenthesis  are  references  to  books ;  and  the  references  to  figures  are  those 
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in  our  own  pages.  In  short,  we  haTe  here  followed  the  pkm  which  we  adopted 
under  Cratfe^gus,  in  giving  Mr.  Gordon's  arrangement  of  that  genus ;  and  for 
the  same  reasons  as  those  there  given.  (See  p.  816.) 

§  L   NiVzRA  (or  those  like  the  common  Bbck  or  Red  Currant). 

£«8Vfc  large,  and  ftraoglyiccDted.    /foiMrf  in  buncbea. 

1.  B.  aiplnum  (JUii.  Spec,  89&  ijig.ns.  In  pi  97%)  11.  M,  fl6riduiB  gnuMliflteum  Sabine.  (Jig.  735.  In 
sya  diotcum  Matter$,  nuneryman,  Can-  p.  965.) 

terbury.  (Mcmch  MetJL,p.  68SL)  syn.  rlgens  JOcAc  {Flor.  Bar.  Amer.,  1. 

&  R.  aiplnum   ptimUum  MUUr,  Bristol  Nur-  a  110.) 

■cry.  {LimdL^JIg.  786L  in  pi  979-1  1£  it.  MalT^ceum  Do^gloM.  (Smitk  im  Bu^m  CM.i 
S.  R.  rwlnbmim  LotU^es.  ;  iPmnk  FT.  Amer.  mdjig.  741.  in  p.  988.) 

Sept.,  1.  p.  16S.  i  flg.  7SS.  In  p.  seLJ  1&  B.  gtutinteum  Senikam.  (Bort.  Tram. ;  and 
•yn.  orienUUe  Catros,  nuneryman.  Boor.  Jig.  74a  in  pi  968.) 

deaux.  lyn.  ausAstuni  Uoa^ae, 

reeUn^uBiorionieooUection&  14.  R.  Muigufneun  Ooaglat.  {Pmrtk  Ft,  Amer. 
4  R.  nigrum  Thompeon.  Mile  End  Nursery.  (Lte.  Sept.,  1.  p.  164. ;  and>lr.  739.  In  p.  968.) 

^ec.,  291. ;  and>l^.  734.  in  ix  9Ba)  15.  K  sang6ineum  var.  Mro-riSbent  Doaifias. 

syn.  dlldum  of  some  Frencfi  coHecUoni.  16.  R.  rikbrum  Tkompeom.  (lin.  Spec.,  290.) 

iMtemck.)  17.  B.  riibnim   riblncum  OUtmker,     .  . 


&  R.  nigrum  variegfttum  VUmarin,  Paris.  Stoke  Farm. 

€L  R.  trtrte  Loddige*.  {Pall.  N(f9.  Act.  Petr.,  10.  arn.  Russian  Currant 

p.  S78.)      Only  dillbring  from  Uie  com-  I&  R.  rubrum  (V6ctu  &Ibo  Tllompmt. 

moil  black  currant  in  the  dull  brown  srn.  White  Currant 

cok>ur  of  the  flowen.  19.  R.  r&bnim  Tariegi^um. 

7.  R.  petiol4re  Douglae.  9a  ML  spicfctum  Loddtges.   (Robe.  TJndL  Tram., 

&  a.  prastrfttum  Faila,  nurseryman,  Oalashead  3.  a  Sia  1 21. ;  andilg.  72&  in  pi  960.) 

(L'/fer.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  &  L  S.)  SI.  M.  mulUflbnim   Hkillep,    Fkilham   Nursery, 

sya  canad^nse  Loddigee.  {Kitaibei  im  Ram.  et  SckmU.  Spdem.,  5. 

giandulbsum  AM. ( Hort. Kem.,1.  p.  979.,  p.  493L ;  Ail.  Mag.,  2368L }  aniU%.  789L  In 

not  of  Ruia  eC  Pavon.)  pi  980.) 

SL  R.  ▼Iscoifssimum  Douglas.  (Pursk  Flor.  Bar.  8S.  B.  peC^e^lm  I^e,   HanrnemnlUi    Nunery. 

Amer,,  1.  p.  161 ;  Jig.  738.  in  pi  967.)  ( Wmlf.  inJacq.  Mi$e.^  p.  35. ;  Eng.  Bat., 

10.  B.  fl6ridum  pamflbrum  Celt,  nurseryman,  Fa-  t  7C)& ;  and  our  ilg.  7S7.  in  p.  979.) 

ris.  (VHer.  SUrp..  1.  p.  4.)  83.  A.  glacikle  Boifle,  vm!  ( WalL) 

•yn.  ameridknum  MiUer.  84i  B.  puncUtum  Uadl.  (Bot.  Beg.,  t  1656. ;  and 

pensylvinicum  CeU.  (Lom.  Diet.,  &  our  J^.  733.  in  p.  961.) 

p.  49.)  eyn.  protti^tum  Rmit  el  Pav.  (A  Perutf., 

campanulitum  of  lome  Ibreign  out.  3b  IS.  t  SS3.  t.  a.) 


$  iL  Au^REA  (or  those  like  the  Missouri  Yellow  Currant). 

Leavet  small  and  shining.    Fkwera  large,  not  In  bunches,  8  or  4  together. 

S5.  iL  a6rettm  pre'eoz  God^flro^    (Pwtk    Ft.  87.  B,  aAreom  ser6tinum    IMctu  liiteo  f  Flo§, 

Amer.  Sept.,  1.  pL  164  ;  and  our  Jig.  74fiL  Nurwryman   in  New  York, 

in  p.  989.)  88.  B.  adreum    sangulneum  floy.  (JUndZ.  Bot. 

86.  B.  aftreum  serMnum  DoitgUu.  (Pveki  and  Beg.,  t  ISSi). 

our  Jig.  743.  in  p.  96a)  sya  ttkwum  Hort 

syn.  mlssouriinse  Loddiget.  89.  R.  tenuiflbrum  (7  UadL)  frdctu  adreo  Prtaee. 

MisMxni  Cunant  {BoL  Reg.,  tl574  ;  mdfig.  744.  in  p.  990.) 
Sa  B.  tenuiflbrum  fHictu  nigro  fby. 

$  iii.  CbHiba  (or  those  small  Goo6eberry4eaved,  and  few-flowered,  Goose- 
berry-like Currants  which  resemble  R.  cereum). 

ZMMvimaU  and  powdered.    JPVouwrf  3  or  4  together.    Aiiil  shining  and  smooth. 

31.  B.  cereum  Doa^oi.  Tht  flowers  ofa  light  rosy  3SL  B.  In^brians  FUm.  {lAmdL  Bat.  Reg.,  1 1471. ; 

pink,  and  fhilt  of  a  beautlM  amber  co-  Oard.  Mag.,  a  p.  885. ;  and  jSjg.  73&  in 

four.  (A»/.J«^.,t.  1263. i  Gar*  lf<w., 5.  |k966.)    ,     .      „^  ^        . 

p.  SS2.i  and  jfi.  ISJ.  in  p.  96a)  tyn.  Intoxicating  Red  Cnxrant 

§  lY.  GROSSULA^RiiE  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Gooseberry). 

Leavet  small  and  shining.    Flowert  yellowish  gnen,  white,  or  ciimion,  and  not  more  than  3  or  4 
together.    Spines  few  and  Urge. 

33.  B,  niveum  Doaglat.  {Bot.  Beg.,  1 1692.  j  and  3a  Jl  setbsum  Falla.  {Bot.  Reg.,  1 1237.  j  anOJIg. 
Jig.  7ia  in  pi  970.)  7ia  in  p.  969.) 

Ha^t  very  u^ht    Flowers  whita  syn.  Missouri  Gooseberry  Ledd. 

34l  R.  speciteum  Douglas.  {Pursk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  37.  R.  GroesuHiria  Lodd.  {Lin.  Ave,  89L) 

2.  ^731.:  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  Sdser.,  3a  iJ.  dlTarlcitum  Douglas.  {Bot.  Reg.,X.  1399. ; 
t  148  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t  182. }  Gard.  Mag.,  hnAJlg.  70.  in  p.  971.)^   ^ 

a  pi  455. ;  and  Ag.  723.  in  a  975.)  39.  R.  trifl^rum  Mackie.  ( WiUd.  Emmm.,  1.  p.  51. ; 
sya  sUmineum  Lambert.  {Smith  in  Rees's  and  our>^.  717.  in  p.  969.) 

Cvcl.)  Byn.  stamineum  of  some  French  oollccUons. 

35.  R.  irrlguum  Doutdas.  {Hook.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  40.  B.  UNa  crispa  Mackie.  {Lin.  Spec,  891.) 
p.  &1. ;  Jig.  m.  in  p.  971.)  syn.  Diactntha  Loddiges, 
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$  V.  EcHiNA^TA  (or  those  with  numerous  bristle-like  Spines,  and  Flowers  in 

bunches). 

Lewes  nnall  and  shining.    Flowers  in  snail  bunches,  and  of  a  dull  brown  colour.    Spines  miaU  and 
numerous,  and  like  small  bristles  clothing  the  young  shoota, 

41.  B.  echhiitum  Doug/as.  U.  R.  Iac6stre    Pmrsk.  {Pair.  JEncyc.  SmifpL,  S. 

srn.  emUitum.  p.  866. :  and  our  Jig.  724.  in>.  976) 

Habit  trailing.  (See  p.  97&)  syn.  oxyacanthotdes  MUekx.{Pi.Bor.Am 

Cyn6sbati  IVUttey.  (ZAm.  Spec.,  ttS. ;  and  1.  pc  111. :  and  our >|g.  715.  in  dlS 

ourife. 7i9L  in'p.  970i)  hirtlllum  in  the  French  coUecdoci 


4S.  R.  Cyn6sbati  IVkittey.  {Lin.  Spec.,  ttS. ;  and  1.  pc  111. :  and  our >|g.  715.  in  v.  969.) 

Tjig.  7i9L  in'p.  970i)  hirtlllum  in  the  French  coUecdocia. 

Jtire.  Ledebour.  {Smith  in  Reefs  Cyd.)  grossulariddes  Biggs. 


CHAR  LVL 

OF  THE   HARDY  OR   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER 
ESCALLON//  CEJB* 

There  is  only  one  perfectly  hardy  eenus  belonging  to  this  order;  viz.  /'tea; 
and  the  principal  genus,  which  is  hal^•hardy,  is  Escallonia.  Both  are  highly 
ornamental  shrubs ;  the  former  indigenous  to  North  America,  and  the  latter 
to  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Genus  I. 


□ 


JTTEA  L.    The  Itka.    Lin,  StftL  Pentindria  Monog/nia. 

IdeniytcaHon.    Lin.  Oen.,  <as.i  Dec  Prod.,  4.  pi  & ;  Don*s  MilL,  &  p.  396. 
^fnot^ftnes.    Cedr^la  Lour. :  Diconfogia  Mfckr. 

Derivation.    Ilea  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  willow,  which  la  giTen  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the 
quick  growth  of  the  Ptea  viiglnica. 

Gen,  Char^  Cah/x  bell-shaped,  with  5  teeth,  persistent.  Petalt  5,  their 
aestivation  valvate.  Stamens  5,  shorter  than  the  petals.  Both  petals  and 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Teeth  of  calyx,  petals,  and 
stamens,  alternate  with  one  another.  Ovary  not  connate  with  the  calyx. 
Stylcy  at  first,  seemingly  one ;  afterwards  it  parts  into  two  portions :  hence, 
there  are  rather  2  styles  connate.  Stigmas  capitate,  mostly  divided  by  a 
furrow.  Carpels  two,  connate  into  a  capsule  ot  2  cells,  that  has  2  furrows, 
and  parts  from  bottom  to  top.  Seeds  in  two  rows  along  the  introflexed 
margins  of  the  carpels.  (Dec,  Prod.,  iv.  p.  6.) — A  shrub,  with  simple  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  flowers  m  racemes. 

•  I.  /.  virgi'nica  L.    The  Virginian  Itea. 

Identification.  Un.Sb,  889L;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  ;  Dec;  Prod., 4.  pi&; 

Don'*  Mill.,  a  pi  Sfi. 
Engrnvings.    Lam.  IlL,  1.  1 147.;  N.  Du  Ham.  6L  t  9.  i  Bot  Blag. 

t  84081}  and  our>^.74& 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acutely  toothed.  iT^^^ff  '^^^ 
Racemes  simple,  terminal.  (Don^s  AfUL,  iii.  p.  1 96.)  ^-  /i«w 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  or  6  ft.  or 
7  ft.  A  native  of  rforth  America,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Carolina;  introduced  in  1744;  and  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes,  from 
June  to  August.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  more  roulily  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds;  and 
it  thrives  best  in  a  sandpr  or  peaty  soil,  kept  moist. 
The  plant,  to  be  kept  in  vigour,  should  have  the 
old  wood  frequently  cut  down  to  the  ground.  When 
grown  in  a  situation  that  is  rather  moist,  its  flowers 
make  a  fine  appearance,  at  a  season  when  there  are  few  other  shrubs  in 
blossom.  It  IS  most  frequently  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  annually 
received  from  America.     The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
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U.  each,  and  of  seeds,  6^  a  packet ;  at  BoUwyller,  plants  are  2  francs  each ; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

Genus  IL 


□ 


ESCALLO'N/i*  Mutis. 


The  Escallonia.    Lin.  SytL  JPentandria 
Monog^nia. 

Idenifflcation.  MutU  in  Lin.  ill.  9app.,  t.  21. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  |k  8.  j  Don't  MilL,  8.  p.  198. 

Svwm^me.    Stereoxylon  iZitfs  et  Pav.  Ft  Per.  Prod.,  p.  38. 

Derivatkm.    From  EscaUon,  the  pupil  and  conipuiion  of  BCuti«,  daring  bis  trBveis  in  New  Spaia 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.      Tube  of  the  calyjp  semiglobose,  adnate  to  the  oyarium ; 
limb  5-toothed  or  5-lobed.      Pelals  5,  arising  from  the  calyx.     Siameni  5 ; 
anthers  ovate-oblong.     Stignm  peltate.     Style  filiform,  permanent.    Cap^ 
sule  baccate.     Seeds  numerous.  (Don's  Mill.,m.  p.  192.) — Subevergreen 
half-hardv  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  and  more  especially  of  Chili, 
with  the  leaves  full  of  resinous  glands.    Propagated  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  cuttings ;  and  growing  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 
»  E.  ruln-a  Pers.  (Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.2890.,  and      746 
our  Jig.  746.),  Stereoxylon  rikbrum  Ruk  et  Pav.,  is  a 
smoothish  evergreen  shrub,  with  numerous,  twicgy, 
rounded  branches,  which,  when  young,  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hairs.   The  leaves  are  obovate-oblong, 
acuminated,  serrated,  and,  in  their  native  country,  fiill 
of  resinous  dots  beneath.     A  tuft  of  young  leaves 
springs  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the  older  ones,  indica- 
tive of  numerous  branches.     The  peduncles  are  2 — 7- 
flowered.    Lobes  of  the  calyx  denticulated.    Petals 
spathulate,  red,  conniving,  but  spreading  a  little  at 
tne  apex.     A  native  of  Chili,  on  the  mountains  of  Colocolo,  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  and  about  Valparaiso.     It  was  introduced  in  1827.     When  trained 
against  a  wall,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  flowering  from  July  to 
^ptember.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cutting,  planted  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-glass ;  and  the  plants,  when  placed  against  a  wall,  require  no  protec- 
tion whatever  during  winter.    In  the  Bot.  Mitc^  iii.  p.  252.,  three  forms  of 
this  species  are  recorded :  — 
S.  r.  1  glabrHiicula  Hook,  et  Am.,  with  glandular  branches,  leavet  highly  pubescent,  and  red 


flowers,  which  may  be  considered  as  tbt  species. 
B.r.ialb(fidrallqo\i,etAto.     -    •     ^  - 


B,  r.  Spmbhcent  Hook,  et  Am.,  wit 


:UnduUisa  BoL  Cab.,  t  891. ;  with  white  flowers. 
3  pubescent  branches,  and  red  flowers. 


There  are  plants  of  these  varieties  at  Kew,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum,  and  in  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  which  have 
stood  out  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden,  for  several  years, 
without  the  slightest  protection  during  winter. 

m  E.  morUevidentit  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p. 4.;  £.  floribunda 
▼ar.  fi  montevidensis  Schlecht.;  £.  bifida  Link  et  Otto 
AhbUd^  t.  23.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1467. ;  and  our  Jig.  7^7. ;  is  a 
amooth  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  very  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  July 
to  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  on  sandy  banks  and 
pastures;  and  was  introduced  in  1827.  It  forms  a  remark- 
ably vigorous-growing  bush,  with  long,  flexible,  rope-like 
shoots,  and  is  very  prolific  in  flowers.  It  is  so  hardy  as  to 
have  stood  through  several  winters,  as  a  bush,  in  the  open 
ground  of  the  Kensington  Nursery;  so  that  we  might  almost 
have  been  justified  in  placing  it  among  the  hardy  shrubs. 
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m  E.^/hrib^nda  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  on  the  Andes, 
with  white  flowers,  and  shining  leaves,  which  are  clammy  when  young.  The 
plant  of  this  name,  in  the  British  gardens,  i4>pears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species. 

m  E.  resmosa  Pers^  Stere6xyIon  resindsum  Ruk  et  Pav^  is  a  glabrous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Peru,  on  the  coldparts  of  hills.  A  plant  of  this  species  has 
stood  against  a  south  wall,  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  since  1832. 

•  E,  pulvendenta  Pers.,  Steredxylon  pulverulentum  Rtdz  et  Pav,,  is  a 
shrub,  hairj-  in*every  part,  with  white  flowers ;  growing  to  the  heieht  of  8  ft.  or 
10ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  and  plants  of  it  nave  l^en  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  since  1831. 

Thventy  other  tpedes  are  described  in  Don's  Miller ^m,  p.  193.  to  p.  195.,  all 
natives  of  South  America,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  those  above  mentioned ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  have  been  introduced. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

OF    THE    HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE 
ORDER   iSAXI^RA^GE^,   TRIBE    HYDRA^NGEiE. 

The  only  woody  plants  contained  in  this  order  are  included  in  the  tribe 
Hydringese,  which  contains  the  well-known  green-house,  or  rather  cold- 
frame,  plant.  Hydrangea  Hort^nsia,  that  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy ;  and 
some  species,  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  quite  hardv.  There  are 
also  some  half-hardy  species,  natives  of  Asia.  They  arc  all  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  will  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  rather  moist. 

Genus  I. 


n 


^ 


HYDRA''NGEA  L,     The  Hydrangea.     Lin,  Sytt.  Dedindria 
Di-Trig^nia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  557. ;  Dec.  Prod,  4.  p.  1& ;  Don't  Mill,  a  p.  S38. 
Stfnanymes.    Hjrdringea,  and  Hort^ns^  Jun. 

Derivation.  From  kudor,  water,  and  aggoi,  a  vetsel :  with  reference  to  lome  of  tfae  speciec  which 
grow  in  water ;  or,  as  some  tuppoae,  ftom  the  capsule  resembling  a  cup. 

Gen.  Char,  Flowers  generally  deformed;  but  some  of  them  hermaphro- 
dite and  fertile.  Tube  of  cafyop  hemispherical,  10-ribbed,  rather  trun- 
cate, adnate  to  the  ovarium;  Hmb  permanent,  5-toothed.  Petals  5, 
regular.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2,  distinct.  Capside  2-celled,  with  intro- 
flexed  valves,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  styles,  flattish  at  the 
top,  opening  by  a  hole  between  the  styles.  Seeds  numerous,  reticulated. 
(Don*s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  232.) — Shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  corym- 
bose, pink,  or  yellowish  white ;  the  marginal  ones  sterile,  and  large,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  being  dilated  into  broad,  petal-like- 
coloured  segments ;  the  rest  of  the  sterile  flower  having  the  other  parts 
partially  abortive. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  North  America, 
A  I.  H.  ARBORB^scENs  L.    The  arborcsceut  Hydrangea. 

Ident\fieatUm.    Lin.  So.,  p.  568. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  S32. ;  Lodd.  Cat.»  ed.  1836. 
Engraving.    Ova  Jig- t^ 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  rather  cordate ;  superior  ones  lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed,  pale  and  puberulous  beneath.     Corymbs  flattish.  Flowers 
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nearly  all  fertile.  Flower  buds  obtuse.  Flowers  white, 
small,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  {DorCs  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  232.)  This  species  is  found  wild  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Virginia,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growkig  from  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  prefers  a  moist  soil,  t 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  root.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6<L  each;  at  Bollwyller, 
80  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  27  cents. 

yaricHes. 

m  H,a,\  vulgdrit  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  14. ;  H.  vul^is  Michx,  Fl, 
Bor,  Amer.,  i.  p.  268.,  and  probably  of  Pursh ;  H.  arborescens 
Curt,  Boi.  Mag,,  t.  437.,  Lam,  III,,  t.  370.  f.  I.,  Schkuhr  Handb,, 
t.  1 19.,  Mill,  Icon,,  p.  251. ;  H.  frut6scens  Moench  Meth,,  \,  p.  106., 
Du  Ham,  Arb,,  i.  1. 1 18. — The  nerves  of  the  leaves  puberulous. 

,       m  II,a,2  discolor  Ser.,  1. c. — Leaves  almost  white  beneath  from  tomentum. 

A  2.  H.  (a.)  corda^ta  Purth.     The  cordBte-lcaved  Hydrangea. 
IdnUifleaHom.    Punh  FI  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  309.,  ezdusive  of  the  synoDyme  of  MIchx. ;  Don*«  Mill 

3.  Dk  sas. 

EngraHmgM.    WaU.  Dendr.  Brit ,  1 42. ;  aiid  our^.  740. 

Spec,  Char,,  4*c.     Leaves  broadly  ovate,  acuminated, 
rather  cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed,  gla- 
brous beneath.    Flowers  all  fertile.    Flowers  small, 
white,  sweet-scented.  (2>on'«  iliitf.,  iii.  p.  232.)  We 
agree  with  Torrey,  in  thinkii^  this  merely  a  variety 
of  H.  arborescens.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  above  ;  '  ^ 
St.  Louis ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from  v  '^ 
6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.     It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and    ^  ^ 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  H,  ^eorgica  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836,  only  difiers  from  it  m  flowering  a  little 
later,  and  in  being  rather  more  robust. 

A  3.  H.  niVba  Michx,    The  snowy-leaved  Hydrangea. 

IdeiUifleaiion.  Michx.  Fl.  Hon  Amer.,  1.  p.  868. }  Don't  Mill.,  3.  p.  S32. 
Svnomymes.  H.  radiku  Wal.  Fi.  Car.,  251.,  ex  ATldkr.,  but  not  of  Smith. 
Engravings.    Wat*.  Demir.  BriL,  1 43. ;  Lam.  III.,  t.  307.  f.  2. ;  and  oxafig,  ISO. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  cordate,  oval,  acuminated,  sharply 
toothed,  clothed  with  white  tomentum,  or  pubescence, 
beneath.  Corymbs  flattish.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers 
entire.  Flower  buds  depressed.  Flowers  white,  rather 
large.  {DorCs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  232.)  It  is  found  wild  near 
the  Savannah  river,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1786, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its  propagation  and 
culture  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  prececfing  species. 
Variety, 

mH.n.2  glabella  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  14. —  Leaves  nearly  glabrous 
beneath.  Flowers  all  fertile.  This  variety  has,  probably,  oi^nated 
in  culture. 

•  4.  H.  qdercifo'lia  Bartram,    The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. 

Ideniiflcatkm.    Bartram  Trav.,  ed.  Germ.,  p.  336.  t  7.,  ex  Wllld.  Sp.,  2.  t  S34.  j  Don'*  MUL,  S. 

SMOnfffne.    H.  radiftta  Smith  Icon.  PieL,  12.,  but  not  of  Walt 
£mgra»img».    Bot  Hag.,  t  975. ;  and  our^^.  751. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  large,  ovate,  serrately  lobed,  and  toothed,  pilose  be- 
neath. Corymbs  rather  panicled,  flattish.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  entire. 
Flower  buds  depressed.    Flowers  white.     Sterile,  or  outer,  ones  of  the 
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corymbs  large.  (Don's  MULy  in.  p.  233.) 
A  native  of  Florida,  growing  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1803, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
This  is  l^  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
North  American  hydrangeas,  ftom  its  lar^e, 
deeply  lobed,  and  sinuated  leaves;  and  its 
fine,  large,  nearly  white  corymbs  of  flowers,  *■ 
which  are  sterile,  and  appear  from  June 
till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  Culture 
as  in  the  preceding  species ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  tne  situation  be  sheltered,  and  the 
soil  kept  somewhat  moist,  otherwise  the 
leaves  are  not  perfectly  developed,  and  the 
branches  are  apt  to  be  broken  off  by  high 
winds.  Price  of  plants  in  the  London  nur- 
series, 2<.  6(/.  each. 

B.  Speciet  Natives  of  Asia. 

m  5.  H.  HETEROMA^LA  D.  Don.    The  divene'hsjred-leaved  Hydrangea. 

Ideiuyicatkm.    D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  811. }  I>on*i  Mill.»  3.  p.  233. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  tomentose  be- 
neath, 5  in.  long,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad.  Corymbs  supra-decompound,  dif- 
fuse, pilose.  &pals  of  sterile  flowers  roundish-oval,  quite  entire.  Flowers 
white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.233.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  at  Goswnthan; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  182 1 . 


App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  ofHydringea. 

m  H.  HortMAM  Skb.,  H  horKiuif  Smith,  Hort^iufo  opulOUlM  Lam.,  H.  speci&n  Pen.,  )^ 
muU  mut&bilU  Lour.,  nb^rnum  wrriltuin  and  F.  tomentteum  Thumb,,  the  Chinese  Guelder 
Rote  (Bot.  Mag.,  t  43&  ;  and  our  fig.  752.)  U  well  known  by  iu  ample  ^   - 

corymb!  of  snow-ball-Uke  flowers,  which  are  of  a  whitlah  green  wnim 
they  fint  appear,  but  which  afterward*  become  of  a  fine  roeCi^o- 
lour,  and  finally  die  off  with  a  purplish  tinge.  It  is  called  Temeri. 
hona  (that  is,  the  globe  fiower)  by  the  Japanese,  and  Fun-Dan.Kwa 
by  the  Chinese.  In  Europe,  it  was  named,  by  the  celebrated  Com- 
merson,  in  honour  of  Bladaroe  Horteme  Lapieaute,  the  wife  of  his 
most  puticular  fkiend  M.  Lapeaute,  a  watchmaker.  Commerson  first  , 
named  it  Lapea6tia ;  but,  in  order  that  the  compliment  uaid  to  Ma. 
dame  Limeaute  might  be  the  more  direct,  he  changed  the  name  to 
that  of  Hortdnsiki,  firom  her  Christian  name,  Hortensa  The  plant 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  species  of  Hydr4ngea,  a  genus  pre. 
viously  established  by  Oronovius :  but  the  name  of  Hortensia  was 
retained  as  its  specific  Sjopellation  ;  and  it  is  still  the  common  name 
by  which  the  plant  is  known  in  French  gardens.  In  Britain,  it  is 
so  hardy,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  all  mild  situ- 
ations not  far  distant  flrom,  and  not  much  above  the  level  of,  the 
sea,  it  will  stand  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground,  dying  down  to  the  roots 


in  severe  winters,  but  springing  up  again  with  great  luxuriance  the  following  year;  and,  if  the  soil 
;  rich,  and  kept  mobt,  fiowering  freely  during  grea*  part  of  the  summer. 
The  Hydrangea  is  said,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Samel,  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in 


1789 or  before;  and  it  was  brought  to  the  Kew  Garden,  from  China,  in  1790,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
It  soon  became  popular  throughout  England,  and  eminenUy  so  about  Paris. 

The  Culture  qf  thig  kind  qf  HffdraMea  is  remarkably  easy ;  and  the  plant  is  particularly  suitable 
for  persons  who  have  litUe  dse  to  do  than  attend  to  their  garden,  or  their  green.house ;  because  it 
cannot  receive  too  much  water,  and  droops  immediatelv  if  water  has  l>een  withheld ;  reviving  riqiidly, 
when  apparently  almost  dead,  very  soon  after  water  has  tieen  given  to  it  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  anv 
season ;  and,  if  this  be  done  when  the  plant  is  in  a  growing  state,  they  will  root  in  a  fortnight;  and, 
if  transiilanted  into  rich  moist  soil,  they  will  fiower  in  a  month.  Few  shrubby  plants  make  a  more 
magnificent  appearance  on  a  lawn ;  particularly  wJien  planted  in  peat  or  boggy  soil,  in  a  moist  ntu- 
ation,  partially  shaded.  To  keep  the  plant  in  a  vigorous  sUle,  none  of  the  wood  should  ever  be  more 
than  three^years  old : 'and  there  should,  therefore,  be  a  succession  of  two  years'  old  shoots  kept  up,  to 
supply  the  place  of  tnosc  which  are  cut  out  annually. 

Aue  Hydrangeaa.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  culture  of  the  hydrangea  is,  that,  when 
it  is  placed  in  certain  soils,  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  pink  colour,  become  or  a  fine 
blue,  l^is  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  81&)  as  affbrding  an  example  of  what  De  Candolle  calls 
a  variation  In  plants,  as  contradistinguished  ttom  a  variety ;  the  Utter  being  capable  of  being 
continued  by  propagation,  but  not  the  former.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  blue  colour.  The  most  general  seem  to  be,  that  It  is  owing  either  to  the  presence  of  alum,  or 
that  of  oxide  of  iron ;  but,  nevertheless,  watering  the  phmt  with  alum,  or  chalybeate  water,  will  not 
produce  it  in  every  soil,  though  it  appears  to  do  so  in  some.    The  flowers  are  sometimes  blue  in 
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pbnts  growing  in  lotmj  aotl.  and  MOieamet  in  tbote  growing  In  ponty  or  bqggy  toil  In  ovdcr  to 
produce  tbia  colour,  aome  have  recommended  steeping  iheep'!  dung  in  the  water  ^ven  to  the  plant, 
and  others  mixing  the  soil  in  which  It  Is  grown  with  peat  ashes,  wood  ashes,  oxide  of  iron,  nitre, 
alkali,  or  a  little  common  salt  Neither  science  nor  experience  has  hitherto^  however,  been  aide  to 
determine  positively  the  cause  of  this  change  of  colour :  and,  of  course,  notnii^  but  experiment  In 
oTenr  particular  case  will  decide  what  soil  will  produce  it  About  London,  the  moat  cflkctnal  are 
the  loams  of  Hampstead  and  Stanmore  Heaths,  and  the  peat  of  Wfanbledon  Common.  About  Edin. 
burgh,  the  soil  found  In  the  surrounding  bogs :  and  about  Berlin  and  Petersbuig,  alto,  bog  earth 
has  been  fbund  to  produce  this  colour  in  the  hydrangea. 

StaUiticM.  There  are  various  instances  of  lane  hvdranMoa  growing  in  the  open  air  recoided  in 
the  Gordener't  Magaxine.  One  at  Sydenham,  In  Devonshire,  has  had  lOCX)  heads  of  flowers  ex- 
panded on  it  at  one  time.  One  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  is  described  as  bdng  as  big  as  a  lam 
naycock.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Amroth  Castle,  a  plant,  33  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6  ft  hign, 
has  had  832  heads  of  flowers  expanded  on  it  at  once.  In  Sussex,  at  Ashburnham  Place,  a  plant, 
30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  5  ft.  high,  produced  1078  heads  of  flowers  in  one  season.  In  Scotland, 
in  Argyllshire,  at  Locfaiel  House,  a  large  plant  ftirniahod  ftom  600  to  700  flowers,  all  ftilly  ex. 
panded  at  the  same  tima  At  St  Mary's  Isle,  In  the  Stewartrv  of  Kircudbright,  a  plant,  SSit  in 
circumrerence,  produced  515  heads  of  flowers  i  and  one  in  FIfeshire,  at  Dysart  House,  40  ft.  in  dr^ 
cumference,  and  6  ft.  high,  produced  605  flowers.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  fttm  6i.  to 
Is.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  S  ftancs,  and  the  blue  from  3  to  6  francs  :  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Several  other  SpeeUa  of  Hydrfogea,  natives  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  are  deacribed  in  Don's  UaUr,  UL 
p.  SSSl  ;  but  none  of  them,  as  fisr  as  we  know,  have  been  introduced.  H.  nettUa  Walk,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Nepal,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  leaves  downy  beneath,  would  be  a  desirable 
introduction :  and  la,  probably,  the  garden  hydrangea  of  China  in  a  wild  state.  H.  aUftaima 
Wad.,  aoconiing  to  Mr.  Royle,  climbs  lofty  trees :  but  this  circumstance,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
separate  it  from  this  gehus,  however  much  it  may  resemble  it  in  its  flowers. 


CHAP.    LVIIL 

OF    THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE 
ORDER    UMBELLA^CEA« 

Tberr  are  very  few  plants  belongine  to  this  order  that  are  trul^  liffneoos, ' 
and  of  these  the  only  hardy  species  wnich  it  contains  are  comprised  in  the 
genus  ^uplei^ruui. 

Genus  I. 


□ 


\BUPLEU^RUM  Tinam.    The  Bupleurum,  or  Habe's  Ear.    Lin.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Dig^nia. 

IdeMiUcatitm.    Tourn.  Inst,  309.  1 163. ;  Lin.  Oen.,  SK. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p  W. }  Don's  Mill.,  3. 

p.  996. 
Synonymeg.    Tenbr/a  and  AipristU  Spreng.  Sytt.,  L  p.  880. ;  BupUore,  or  Oreille  de  Uhvre  Fr. ; 

HasenOhrieIn,  Oer.  ^  ,        ..        ^        „. 

DetiMUion.    From  flows,  an  ox,  and  niewnm,  a  side :  ftmn  the  supposed  quality  of  sweDing  cattle 

that  Aed  oo  some  of  the  species  or  the  genus.    The  name  of  Hare's  Ear,  which  Is  preserved  in 

the  French  and  German,  has  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Gen.  Char.  Margin  of  the  calyjp  obsolete.  Petals  roundish,  entire,  strictly 
involute,  with  a  broad  retuse  point.  Fruii  compressed  from  the 
sides.  Seed  teretely  convex,  flattish  in  front.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  296. J — 
Smooth  shrubs,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  some  of  Asia ;  but  none  of  them  growing  higher  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
Only  one  hardy  species  is  in  cultivation  in  Britbh  gardens. 

SI  1.  i?.  PRUTiGO^UM  L.    The  shrubby  Bupleurum,  or  Har^s  Ear. 

Ident0caikm.    Lin.  9p^34S.i  Don's  Mill,a  p.301. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ISBS    ^^    ^    .  ^      ^ 
Synonyme:    Ttabna  frutlcbsa  Spreng.  in  SekmUet  Sy§t,  6. p.  Sid,-,  ^r^stis  fruUcZMa  Spreng. 

Mag.:  5<seU  •thi6picum  Am*.  Plis.,  161.  j  «seli  frOtex  Mlor,  Umb^l^    *  w    ,  *  ^-      i 
EngnvSngt.    Sibth.  Fl.  Grasc.,  t  263. ;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit,  1 14  j  Du  Ham.  Ark,  1. 1  4& ;  Jaune 

PL  TrTl.  1 66.  i  MIU.  Icon.,  1 74. ;  and  our^.  753. 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.  Shrubby,  erect,  branched.  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at 
the  \)ase,  coriaceous,  1 -nerved,  quite  entire,  sessile.     Leaves  of  involucre 
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Vittae  vfc^ 
38  of  a  W 


oblong.  Ribs  of  fruit  elevated,  acute.  Vittae 
broad.  Bark  of  branches  purplish.  Leaves 
sea-green  colour.  (Don^s  2^1.,  iii.  p.  301.) 
native  of  Portu^,  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
about  Nice,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Mauritania,  and  Thes- 
saly.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high 
in  a  wild  state,  and  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
6  ft.  in  British  gardens.  Introduced  in  1596,  and 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  and  is  of  free  growth  an  any 
dry  calcareous  soil.  The  blue  slaucous  hue  of  its 
smooth  shining  foliage  renders  it  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  every  collection.  If  planted  in  an  open  airy 
situation,  in  a  deep  soil,  not  moist,  and  allowed  to 
extend  itself  on  every  side,  it  would  soon  form  a 
large  hemispherical  bush,  highly  ornamental  during 
winter  from  its  evergreen  foliage,  and  during  July 
and  August  from  its  bright  yellow  flowers.  Flants, 
in  the  Ix)ndon  nurseries,  are  U,  6d,  each.  753 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Bupleurum. 

m  B.  gibraUdriea  Lam.,  B.  oori&ceum  VHirit.,  B.  obllquum  ^oV,  &  arboHicem  . 


rOMa  corlkoea  Spreng.,  R  TertioiLle  Ort.,  is  a  ■mooth  evergreen  thnib^  with  coriaceous  giaucoii* 
leaves,  ftragrant  when  bruised.  It  Is  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  on  rocks ;  was  introduced  in  1784,  and 
grows  to  tne  height  of  3  ft,  Oowering  fyom  June  to  August  It  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  commoft 
species. 

m  B.  vlantagtnettm  Dest,  Tenoria  plantaginea  Snreng..  is  a  native  of  Mount  Atlas,  with  mucro- 
nate,  stiflT,  coriaceous,  sessile  leaves.  It  was  introduced  in  1810,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  S  ft.  or 
8  ft.,  flowering  In  August 

M  B.  eanSsceru  Schousb.  is  a  native  of  Mogador,  with  oblong  membraneous  leaves.  It  was  intnK 
duced  in  1809,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  S  ft  or  S  ft.,  flowering  In  August  or  September. 

f^  B.fnaiU9ce»»  L.  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa;  but,  it  is  hardly  worth  culti- 
vation as  a  shrub.    It  was  Introduced  into  British  ganlmia  in  17SS,  but  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 


CHAR  LIX. 

OF   THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE 
ORDER   ARALIA^CKfi. 

The  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  which  contain  ligneous  plants,  are 
Aralia  and  IT^dera ;  and  their  characteristics  will  be  found  stated  shortly 
below. 

Ara^lia  L.  Margin  of  the  calyx  very  short,  entire,  or  toothed.  Petals  5, 
free,  and  expanded  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5.  Styles  5,  expanded,  spread- 
ing divaricately.  Berry  5-ceIled,  usually  torose.  (Ikm*t  AiUl,,  HL  p.  388., 
acmpted.)  —  The  only  species  not  herbaceous  is  a  firuticose  deciduous- 
leaved  plant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  tree. 

I^e'dera  Swartz,  Margin  of  the  calyx  elevated  or  toothed.  Petals  5 — 10^ 
not  cohering  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Styles  5 — 10,  conniving,  or 
joined  in  one.  Berry  5— 10-celled.  (Don's  Mill.,m.  p. 391.)  —  The  only 
hardy  species  is  a  climbing  evergreen  shrub. 

Genus  L 

I      1 


AHAXIA  L,    The  Ara^lia,  or  Angelica  Tree.     Lm,  Syst,  Pentandria 

Pentag^nia. 

Identificaikm.  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Neoi,  pi  185.,  in  a  note;  Dec  Prod.,  4  p.  2ff7. ;  Don's  MilL,  S.  p.  388. 
Bynonymet.    ArJdla  sp.  Lin, ;  Ar&H»  vine  JSTmn. 
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999 


DerivtUkm.  According  to  lome,  from  ara^  annojaoee,  the  spinet  being  very  troabletome,  in  its 
native  country,  to  traTellers ;  but,  according  to  others,  a  name  of  unknown  meaning,  under  which 
one  species  was  sent  to  Fagoo,  at  Paris,  from  Quebec,  in  1764,  by  one  Sarraiin,  a  French  phy. 

Description,  A  shrub,  with  a  single  stem,  having  the  habit  of  a  tree ;  and 
bearing  large  compositely  divided  leaves,  peculiar  in  character  among  shrubs, 
and  very  interesting. 

•  I.  A.  SPINOZA  L,     The  spiny  Aralia,  or  AngeUca  Tree, 

;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 


IdeAt^ficaiion,  Un.  Sa,  pi  892. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  pi  J 
^mmffmet.  AraUe,  Fr.  and  Ger. ;  Spikenard,  If.  A\ 
EngravmgB.    Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  109.  and  t  loa ;  WaU 


.Amer. 
WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  1 116. ;  and  our  A?.  754. 

Spec,  Char,,^c.      Stem  arboreous  and  prickly.     Leaves  doubly  and  trebly 

Sinuate.      Leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  and  deeply  serrated.      Panicle  much 
ranched,  beset  with 
velvety  stellate  down. 
Umbels      numerous. 
Involucre    small,    of 
few   leaves.       Petals 
white    and    reflexed. 
Styles   5,  divaricate, 
arched.     Fruit  5-rib- 
bed.  (Von*tMiU.,  in. 
p.  389.)        A    tree, 
growing  to  the  height 
oflOft.  or  12  ft.,  with 
a  single  erect  stein;   -A^r 
a  nauve  of  Carolina  ^^ 
and  Virginia,  in  low,     ^ 
fertile,  moist  woo  is. 

Introduced  in  1688;  and  flowering  in  AuKunt  and  September.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  fruii:,  in  wine  or  spirits,  is  considered  an  eflectual  cure  for  the 
r  *il"*''*™'  ^"  British  gardens,  this  species  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots ;  and,  from  its  large  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  it  forms 
a  smpilarly  ornamental  plant,  with  a  spreading,  umbrella-like  head,  when 
standmg  singly  on  a  lawn.  After  the  plant  flowers,  the  stem  commonly  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  raspberry,  and  like  it,  is  succeeded 
by  suckers.  Pursh  "  mentions  a  variety  in  which  the  petioles  of  the  leaves 
are  without  prickles."    It  is  found  in  South  Carolina,  near  Charleston. 


not  been  introduced. 

Genus  II. 

EU 

-ffE'DERA  Swartz,    The  Ivy.   Lin,  Syst.  Pcnt-Dec&ndria,  and  Pent- 

Decag^nia. 

^''n^Jmn.,  iV%.  ^  ^~>-  ^>*^»  P-  ^Sl- ;  I>.  Don  Prod.  NeiK,  ^  186.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p^  261. , 
^'^FyT^phelaJr'^*  '^'  ^y™*^^™"  ^»«-  ^''^'»  ^  871. ;  IT^dera,  and  ArMia  sp.  Lim,  j  Lierre, 
Derivation,    Various  etymologies  hare  been  proposed  for  the  word  Hedera :  but  the  moat  Drohahi<k 

SSffll??  ySfS  JSS^/k'**;;*,'?  *•  «*«n^  froln^the  Celtic  word XSra,  a  co5i     STe'SSSh 
word  Ivy  is  derived  flrom  the  Celtic  word,  iw,  greea  •    *"c  x^figiun 

Description,  The  hardy  sorts  are  evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  by  the  clasping 
roots  produced  by  theh-  stems;  but  there  are  a  number  of  species  considered 
at  present  to  be  of  this  genus,  natives  of  warm  climates,  growing  to  the  helcht 
of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  without  support.  o  e  j, 
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i_  I,  H,  /Te^lix  L.     The  common  Ivy.' 

Identmcatiom    Lin.  Sp.,  S9SL ;  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  861. ;  Doo*t  Mill.,  S.  pu  S9L ;  Baxter's  Brit  FL  PL. 

pi»L;  LoddCat,  edlS3&  ' 

Derivation.    Hihx  if  derired  fh>m  etleo,  to  enoompau,  or  turn  round  ;  in  reference  to  the  daning 

•terns,  which,  however,  are  not  twining. 

Spec,  Char.f  S^c,  Stems  climbiDg,  throwing  out  roots  from  their  sides  to  any 
object  next  which  they  may  be  placed.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous, 
shming,  with  5  aiigular  lobes ;  those  on  the  old  upright  and  rectangular 
branches,  which  form  the  tops  of  the  plants,  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire. 
Umbels  simple,  pubescent.  (JDon'i  MiU,,  iii.  p.  391.)    A  native  of  Europe. 

Varietiet.     De  Candolle  has  enumerated  three  forms  of  this  species,  which 
are  independent  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  British  gardens  :  — 
I-  H.  H.  1  vulgdrit  Dec.  (Eng.  BoL,  t.  1267. ;  :  55 

and  our^.  755.)  has  the  pedicels  clothed 
with  stellate  down,  and  the  fruit  black. 
This  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  ivy, 
throughout  Europe,  in  a  wild  state;  and 
there  are  varieties  of  it  with  white  and 
yellow  variegated  leaves,  in  gardens. 
i-  H.  H.  2  canariensis  Dec;  H.  cauariensis 
Wiild.  BeroL  Mag.,  ii.  p.  170.  t.  5.  f.  1. ; 
the  Irish  Ivy,  or  Giant  Ivy,  of  British 
gardens;  has  the  pedicels  scaly  with 
pubescence.  Floral  leaves  subcordate ; 
those  of  the  creeping  branches  5-lobed 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  common  ivy. 
Fruit  ?  red,  or  black.  A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  but  the  year  of  its  in- 
duction into  Britfdn  is  uncertain. 
L  H.  H.  ?3  chrysocdrpa  Dec.,  H,  poetica  C.  Bauh.,  H,  chrysocdrpos 
Dalech.,  H,  Dion^sias  J,  Bauh,,  H,  m\\x  WaU,,  is  a  native  of  the 
north  of  India,  with  yellow  fruit.  It  differs  from  the  common  ivy 
in  its  yellow  fruit,  and  in  being  of  more  gigantic  growth ;  in  the 
leaves  being  more  cuneated  at  the  base;  and  in  the  pedicels  being 
scaly.     There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

TTie  varieties  in  British  gardens,  additional  to  the  above,  are: 

i.  H.  H.  4  fhiHs  argenteis  Lodd.  Cat.      TVie  Silver-striped  Ivy, 
«.  H.  H.  5  fiUis  a&reis  Lodd.  Cat.     7%^?  (?o/d«i-striped  Ivy, 
«-  H.  H.  6  digitata  Lodd.  Cat.    The  palmate,  or  hand-shaped.  Ivy 
«-  H.  H.  7  arborescens  Lodd.  Cat.    The  arborescent,  or  Tree,  /ty.— This 
variation  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are 
entire-leaved,  and  take  an  arborescent  character ;  and,  when  a  portion 
of  them  is  cut  ofl^  and  has  rooted  as  a  separate  plant,  it  will  sometimes 
produce  an  upright  bush,  which  will  retain  its  arborescent  form  for 
many  years.     Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  resumes  its  native  habit, 
and  throws  out  rambling,  or  creeping,  shoots,  with  5-lobed  leaves, 
like  the  common  ivy. 

Description,  The  common  ivy  is  a  rooting  climber :  but,  when  these  roots 
are  opposed  by  a  hard  substance  which  they  cannot  penetrate,  they  dilate, 
and  attach  themselves  to  it,  by  close  pressure  on  the  rough  particles  of  its 
surface.  The  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  form  a 
disk  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  this  dilatation  is  greater  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  roughnesss  or  smoothness  of  the  surface  which  it 
presses  against :  because,  when  the  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  the  projecting 

Coints,  to  which  alone  the  disk  of  the  fibril  can  attach  itself,  must  necessarily 
e  small,  and  not  such  as  to  afford  a  firm  hold ;  and  hence  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  requu-ed  to  be  included  under  each  disk,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
plant.     On  very  smooth  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  house  or  a  wall  that  has 
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been  stuccoed,  or  smoothly  plastered,  no  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  ivy  to  adhere ;  and  hence,  in  such  situations,  it  always  fiiUs  down, 
either  when  rendered  somewhat  heavier  by  rain  or  snow,  or  when  acted  on  by 
wind.  Against  such  walls,  therefore,  trelliswork  ought  to  be  fixed ;  or  the 
main  shoots  of  the  ivy  may  be  nailed,  like  those  of  any  other  wall  tree. 
To  common  brick  or  stonework,  or  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  the  fibrils  adhere 
readily.  In  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
become  roots ;  but  it  is  only  when  this  is  the  case  that  they  can  afibrd  any 
nourishment  to  the  plant;  a  fact  easily  proved,  by  cutting  through  the  stem  of 
a  plant  of  ivy  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  a  tree,  to  which  it  may  be  attached ; 
wnen,  it  will  be  found,  the  ivy  speedily  dies.  When  ivy  trails  on  the  ground, 
it  roots  into  it,  and  grows  vigorously,  but  rarely  flowers ;  and  in  this  state  it 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  barren,  or  creeping,  ivy.  When  it  climbs  up 
trees,  or  is  in  any  situation  where  it  is  much  shaded,  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
flowers,  until  it  has  grown  so  high  as  to  be  subject  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun.  Hence,  on  branchv-h^ed  trees,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  flowering 
state,  until  it  has  reached  their  uppermost  branches,  and  partially  destroy^ 


them.  Ivy  flowers  soonest  when  grown  against  a  wall,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  light.  Whatever  support  it  may  have,  when  it  has  reached  the  summit 
the  branches  shorten,  and  become  woody,  forming  themselves  into  large, 
shrubby,  bushy  heads ;  and  the  leaves  become  entire,  taking  more  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  no  longer  being  lobed  like  the  lower  ones.  In  this  state,  the 
plant  will  flower  freely,  and  will  continue  growing  hke  a  shrub  for  many 
years,  producing  no  leaves  but  such  as  are  nearly  oval,  and  showing  no  incli- 
nation to  creep,  or  to  throw  out  roots.  Hence,  we  often  see  the  appearance 
of  an  ivy  hedge  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  he^ht  on  the  top  of  an  old  ivied  wall.  The 
flowers  of  the  ivy  are  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white :  they  appear  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  continue  expanded  through  the  months  of  October 
and  November :  they  are  odoriferous,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  honey  ;  on 
which  account  they  are  much  frequented  by  bees  and  other  insects,  to  which 
they  afford  a  valuable  support,  as  they  are  in  perfection  at  a  time  when  there 
are  few  other  flowers.  The  berries  mcrease  m  size  during  the  winter,  are 
fuU  formed  in  February,  and  ripe  in  April,  furnishing  food  for  vrild  pigeons, 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  &c.,  in  the  spring.  When  the  berry  is  ripe,  it  is  succu- 
lent with  a  purple  juice ;  but  afterwards  it  becomes  coriaceous,  dry,  and 
shrivels  into  a  somewhat  five-angled  figure ;  thus  beautifully  harmoninng  with 
the  lower  leaves.  The  common  ivy  will  grow  to  the  tops  of  trees  nearly 
100  ft.  in  height :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Irish^ivy  will  attain  the  same 
elevation,  though  it  grows  with  much  greater  vigour  than  the  common  sort 
when  young.  Both  varieties  continue  growing  during  winter ;  and,  in  shady 
situations,  throughout  the  year.  Hence,  rooted  plants  of  Irish  ivv,  placed  in 
good  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  wall  10  ft.  high,  will  reach  its  top  in  three  years ; 
and  those  of  the  common  ivj^  in  five  years ;  but  after  it  has  attained  15  ft.  or 
20  ft.,  its  growth  is  comparativelv  slow,  unless  it  be  against  the  warm  walls 
of  a  dwelling-house ;  when  it  will  cover  a  gable-end,  havmg  chimney  flues  in  it, 
in  5  or  6  years ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  turned  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  towns.  The  duration  of  the  ivy  is  very  great :  judging  from  some  of 
the  plants  agtunst  ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  we  should  suppose  them  to  be 
two  or  three  centuries  old.  The  stems  sometimes  are  found,  in  such  situa- 
tions, 10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  seeds  of  ivy 
resemble  swollen  grains  of  wheat,  and,  as  they  pass  through  birds  of  the 
thrush  family  unaltered  in  shape,  they  are  firequently  found  scattered  on 
the  ground.  Ray,  in  his  Catalogut  Plantarum  rariorum  AngkcB  et  Ifutdarum 
adjacerUntniy  says  that  hence  have  arisen  the  stories  of  wheat  having  been 
rained  down.  The  chewed  seeds  have  an  acrimonious  taste.  The  golden- 
leaved  variety,  when  it  thrives,  is  a  splendid  plant,  appearing  in  spring,  after 
it  has  made  its  new  leaves,  like  an  immense  mass  of  yellow  flowers.  Tnere  is 
a  plant  of  this  varietv  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  hot-houses  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  whicii  has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  covered  a  stack  of 
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chimneys  some  feet  higher,  forming  a  striking  object  in  May  and  June  from 
the  public  road.  On  a  ruin,  or  on  a  dark  pine  tree,  this  variety,  m\^^  with 
the  common  sort,  would  have  a  fine  effect,  by  the  brilliant  contrast  which  it 
would  produce. 

Geography.  The  ivy  is  a  native  of  Europe,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  Ireland  to  Siberia;  but  only  in  woods,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  trees  and  bushes,  in  either  the  colder  or  the  hotter  dis- 
tricts of  this  extensive  region.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  also  in  Japan  and  China,  but  not 
in  North  or  South  America,  or  in  Australia.  The  variety  with  yellow  berries, 
Royle  informs  us,  **  is  the  most  common  in  the  Himalayas,  and  may  be  seen 
clinging  to  the  rock,  and  clasping  the  oak ;  affording,  from  its  pleasing  associa- 
tions, glad  recognition  to  the  European  traveller."  {liltuL,  p.  233.)  In  Britain, 
the  ivy  is  always  found  growing  m  a  substantial  soil,  where  it  can  be  amply 
supplied  with  nourishment,  and  where  its  roots  can  penetrate  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  be  able  to  obtain  abundant  moisture  for  the  leaves,  when  the  plant  haa 
attained  its  greatest  height,  and  is  in  a  flowering  state. 

Hixiory,  The  ivj'  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  there 
are  many  mythological  and  traditional  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Its  Greek  names  were  Kissos  and  Kittos,  from  Kissos,  or 
Cissus,  the  name  of  a  boy  whom  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  changed  into  it.  By 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Hedera ;  which  name  has  been  adopted  by  modem 
botanists.  In  old  French  its  name  is  Hierre.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  as 
growing  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  the  sides  of  houses ;  but  it  was  probably  not 
propagated  as  a  garden  plant  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  towns  extended 
mto  the  country,  and  it  became  a  mark  of  refinement  to  create  allusions  to 
the  latter  in  the  former,  by  planting  such  evei^reens  as  would  withstand  the 
close  air  and  smoke  of  cities.  The  plant  is  now  in  general  demand  through- 
out all  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  will  grow  freely  against  a  wall ;  but 
more  than  anv  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  North  America, 
in  the  time  of  Kalm,  he  found  only  one  plant,  which  was  trained  against  a 
house,  during  the  whole  of  his  travels  in  that  country ;  but  the  principal 
varieties  are  now  propagated  in  all  the  American  nurseries. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic ;  and  a  very  finsrant 
resin  exudes  from  the  old  stems  when  bruised,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
chemical  principle  hederine.  Ivy  was  formerly  included  in  the  British 
Materia  medica,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  is  in  that  of 
India.  The  berries  are  emetic  and  pui^tive;  and  the  substance  called 
hederine,  which  is  now  in  use  in  Inma,  is  said  to  be  aperient  resolvative, 
and  balsamic.  The  berries,  as  already  observed,  are  greedily  eaten  by 
several  birds.  Sheep  and  deer  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches, 
which,,  before  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  afforded  a  useful  resource 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  Cato  directs  that,  in  a  scarcity 
of  bay,  or  the  dried  shoots  of  trees,  cattle  should  be  foddered  with  the 
ffreen  branches  of  ivy.  The  wood  is  soft  and  porous ;  and,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it. is  used  by  the  turner; 
and,  in  thin  slices,  to  filter  liquids.  The  roots  are  employed  by  leather- 
cutters  .  to  whet  their  knives  on.  Cato  and  Pliny  attribute  a  singular 
property  to  the  wood  of  the  ivy ;  and  say  that,  by  its  filtrating  powers, 
It  can  separate  wine  from  water.  According  to  these  authors,  if  a  cup  of 
ivf  wood  be  filled  with  wine  that  has  been  adulterated  with  water,  the  wine 
will  find  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  water  alone 
will  remain  in  the  cup.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamei,  it  is  mentioned  that  this 
experiment  was  tried  by  a  person  worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  be  found 
the  very  reverse  take  place;  the  water  filtering  through,  and  the  wine 
remaining  in  the  cup.  It  is  possible  that  something  of  the  kind  may  take 
place,  which  mav  be  accounted  for  on  Du  Trochet's  principles  of  Endosmose 
and  Exosmose  (see  Gard  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.) ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  liquor  merely  exudes  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  without  any  separa- 
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tioD  of  its  componeDt  oaits ;  some  of  it  remaining  in  the  cup  when  the 
Dores  were  choked  up,  ana  the  portion  exuded  having  the  appearance  of  water, 
nrom  its  colouring  matter  having  been  absorbed  by  the  wood.  The  ivy,  for 
trying  this  expenment,  or  for  usmg  in  any  way  as  a  filter,  must  be  newly  cut,  as 
it  loses  its  filtering  properties  when  quite  drv.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  dyes 
hair  black ;  and  it  is  said  to  form  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compositions 
sold  to  prevent  hair  from  turning  grey.  The  leaves  of  mulberry  trees  that 
have  had  ivy  round  them  are  said  to  destroy  the  silkworms  that  feed  on  them ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  plant, applied  to  the  nostrils,  is  supposed  to  cure  headachs. 
Many  other  properties  were  attributed  to  this  plant  by  the  ancients ;  but,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  it  appears  at  present  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
great  use  of  the  i?y,  in  modem  times,  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  When  the 
eeometrical  style  of  gardening  prevailed,  it  was  much  employed  to  train  over 
frames  of  wire  or  lattice-work,  formed  by  the  wire-worker  or  joiner  into 
architectural  or  sculptural  shapes ;  arbours,  colonnades,  and  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  being  much  more  rapidly  produced  in  this  manner,  than  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  yew  or  the  box.  At  present,  forms  of  this  kind  are 
no  longer  in  use ;  but  a  plant  of  ivy  trained  to  a  pole,  and  allowed  to  branch 
out  at  Its  summit,  forms  a  very  striking  object  in  small  gardens.  For  covering 
naked  walls,  rocks,  or  ruins,  or  communicating  an  evergreen  rural  appearance 
to  any  part  of  a  town  or  suburban  garden,  no  nlant  whatever  equals  the  ivy ; 
though,  in  situations  subject  to  the  smoke  ot  coal,  it  is  apt  to  get  naked 
below,  and  requires  to  be  partially  cut  down,  or  to  have  young  plants  planted  at 
the  root  of  the  old  ones,  to  fill  up  the  naked  places,  every  four  or  five  years. 
A  very  singular  effect  produced  by  ivy  occurs  in  the  approach  road  to 
Warwick  Castle.  The  road  is  cut  through  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone  rock ; 
and  its  sides  are,  in  some  places,  upwards  of  18  ft.  high,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  and  quite  perpendicular  and  smooth.  Ivy  has  been  planted  on  the 
upper  surface  of  tne  ground,  which  forms  the  summit  of  these  perpenchcular 
wtdh  of  rock,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear,  that  it  might  creep  down  and 
cover  their  &ce.  Instead  of  creeping,  nowever,  the  ivy  has  grown  over,  with- 
out attaching  itself;  and  its  Long,  pendulous,  matted  shoots,  which,  in  1831, 
not  only  reached  the  approach  road,  but  actually  trailed  on  it,  waving  to  and 
firo  witn  the  wind,  mi^t  be  compared  to  an  immense  sheet  of  water  falling 
over  a  perpendicular  rock.  Over  chalk  cliffs,  ivy  sometimes  hangs  down  in 
perpendicular  shoots  from  the  surface ;  but,  from  the  numerous  interstices  in 
the  chalk,  it  is  generally  able  occasionally  to  attach  itself  i  and  hence  it  appears 
in  varied  tufts  and  festoons,  which,  in  old  chalk-pits,  as,  for  example,  at 
Ingress  Park,  near  Greenhithe,  have  an  effect  that  is  at  once  strikingly  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque.  In  close  shrubberies,  in  small  gardens,  or  even  in 
large  ones,  where  neither  grass  nor  any  other  green  plant  will  grow  on  the 
surface,  the  ivy  {arms  a  clothing  of  perpetual  verdure.  Trained  against  es- 
paliers, latticework,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  frames,  it  forms,  in  a  very  short 
time,  most  beautiful  evergreen  walls,  or  hedges,  for  the  shelter  or  separation  of 
flower-gardens.  In  short,  there  is  no  evergreen  shrub  capable  of  being  applied 
to  so  many  important  uses  as  the  common  ivy ;  and  no  garden  (in  a  climate 
where  it  will  stand  the  open  air),  whether  large  or  small,  can  dispense  with  it. 
About  London,  it  is  raised  in  immense  quantities  in  pots,  and  trained  to  the 
height  of  from  6  ft.  to!  2  ft.,  on  stakes ;  so  that,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  a  hedge 
may  be  formed  of  it,  or  a  naked  space  covered  with  it,  at  an  incredibly  short 
notice.  In  the  streets  of  London,  a  house  may  be  built  from  the  foundations  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks ;  and,  by  placing  pots  of  ivy  in  the  balconies 
of  the  different  windows,  the  whole  front,  m  one  day,  may  be  covered  with 
evergreen  leaves  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  an  old  builcung,  in  a  secluded 
rural  situation.  One  valuable  use  to  which  the  ivy  may  be  applied  in  street 
houses  in  towns  is,  to  form  external  framings  to  the  windows  instead  of  archi- 
traves. In  the  interminable  lines  of  naked  windows  in  th£  monotonous  brick 
houses  built  about  50  years  ago,  which  form  the  majority  of  the  London 
streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  ivy  affords  a  resource  which  any 
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househoider  of  taste  mav  turn  to  a  very  ffood  account.  He  hac  only  to  form 
projecting  architraves  of  wire  to  his  windows,  and  to  place  a  pot  of  ivy  in 
his  window  sills,  or  in  a  small  balcony  at  the  base  of  eacn  jamb ;  taking  care  to 
fix  the  pots  securely,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  supplying  them  r^ulu-ly  with 
water.  In  rooms,  the  ivpr,  when  plaiited  in  boxes,  and  properl^r  treated,  forms 
a  rustic  screen,  either  for  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  or 
of  a  lamp  or  chandelier  at  night;  and,  in  very  large  drawingrooms,  plants 
in  boxes  or  vases,  trained  on  wire  parasols  or  espaliers,  such  as  those  recom- 
mended for  roses  (see^s,  534.  and  535. )>  will  form  a  rustic  canopy  for  small 
groups  of  parties,  who  may  seat  themselves  under  its  shade,*  m  the  same 
manner  as  parties  sit  under  orange  trees  in  the  public  rooms  of  Berlin,  and 
of  other  cities  of  the  Continent.  Where  the  view  from  the  window  of  a  town 
house  is  contracted  or  disagreeable,  it  may  always  be  improved  by  plants  of 
ivy,  planted  in  boxes,  and  trained  on  espaliers,  being  placed  within  the  room, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  vnndow  to  prevent  them  from  excluding  the 
liffht,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  to  serve  as  a  screen;  or,  by  so  disposing  of 
plants  on  the  outside  as  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  disagreeable  objects,  and 
create  an  allusion  to  the  country.  One  great  advantage  of  the  ivy,  in  small 
and  suburban  gardens,  is,  that  by  its  berries  it  attracts  the  birds  in  early 
sprine ;  and  by  its  dense  foliage  it  forms  excellent  situations  for  nests.  A  num- 
ber of  birds  build  in  it,  from  the  blackbird  and  thrush  to  the  blackcap  and  the 
sparrow,  and  even  to  the  tomtit  and  wren.  This  plant  is  generally  considered 
as  highly  injurious  to  trees,  where  it  has  climbed  up  and  covered  their  stems. 
**  The  ivy,*'  Gilpin  observes,  '*  has  a  root  of  his  own,  and  draws  nourishment 
from  the  ground ;  but  his  character  is  misrepresented,  if  his  little  feelers 
have  not  other  purposes  than  that  of  merely  showing  an  attachment  to  his 
potent  neighbour.      Shakspeare  roundly  asserts  that  he  makes  a  property  of 


.  "  *  He  was 


The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  iuclc*d  my  verdure  out/  " 

GiLFiN,  For.  Seen.,  i.  jk  15, 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  ivy  on  trees  has,  however,  been  denied  by  various 
persons,  and,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Repton,  who,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  Lin,  TVans.,  contends  that  it  is  useful,  b^  keeping  their  trunks  warm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  warmth  pro- 
duced by  a  covering  of  ivy  may  be  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and,  when  its 
stems  ascend  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  parallel  lines,  without  creeping  or  winding 
round  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network  over  the  bark,  it  may  remain  there 
for  a  number  of  years  without  doing  the  tree  any  material  ii\|ury.  After  a 
certain  period,  however,  a  network  never  fails  to  be  formed ;  and,  as  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  continues  expanding,  while  this  network  remains  stationary,  the 
tree  cannot  fail  to  receive  injury  by  being  compressed  by  the  stems  of  the  ivy. 
Wherever  this  network  is  found  on  the  smaller  branches  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  the  tree  is  certain  of  bein^  killed  in  a  short  time.  In  this  case,  as  in  most 
others,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  and  of  modern  foresters,  both  of  which  are 
unfavourable  to  the  ivy,  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  ivy  on  the  trunks  of  trees  may  easily  be  killed,  by  cutting  through 
its  stems  close  to  the  ground ;  in  addition  to  which,  its  stems  ought  to  be 
pulled  off^,  or  loosened  from  die  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree;  but,  in 
deciding  on  this  operation,  Evelyn's  caution  must  not  be  forgotten,  "  that 
trees  long  invested  with  it  should  not  have  it  all  at  once  removed,  lest  they 
should  die  from  exposure  to  unaccustomed  cold." 

A  variety  of  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  use  or  iigury  of  ivy  on  habitable 
buildings.  Where  the  walls  are  well  built,  and  do  not  contain  such  crevices 
as  to  admit  of  the  fibrils  becoming  roots,  and,  of  course,  increasing  in  size,  and 
tending  to  rupture  the  masonry,  the  ivy  must  be  a  protection  to  the  wail  from 
the  weather ;  and  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
heat  of  summer.    On  ruins  it  roust  also  be  a  protection,  except  in  cases  where 
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roots  are  formed  in  the  wall,  or  where  shoots  can  find  their  way  through  cracks 
or  crevices.  In  either  case,  it  must  tend  to  fracture,  and  ultimately  to  destroy, 
the  wall ;  but  so  slowly,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  where  more  injury 
than  good  would  not  be  done  by  removing  the  ivy.  Even  if  the  parts  of  the 
wall  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  introduction  of  the  roots  or 
shoots,  the  parts  partially  separated,  would  be  held  together  by  the  ivy.  Our 
opinion,  therefore,  is,  that,  unless  the  object  is  to  show  the  architecture  of  an 
ivied  ruin,  its  destruction  will  be  accelerated,  rather  than  retarded,  by  the 
removal  of  ivy. 

Ivy  has  been  recommended  for  covering  cottages ;  and  not  only  their  walls, 
but  even  their  roofs.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  protect  both,  wherever  it 
cannot  insinuate  its  roots  or  shoots  through  the  wall  or  roof:  but  the  roof 
must  be  steep,  otherwise  the  ivy,  when  it  comes  into  a  flowering,  and  con- 
secjuently  shrubby,  state,  must  be  clipped,  in  order  to  present  such  an  im- 
bricated surface  of  lar^  leaves  as  stiall  effectually  throw  off  the  rain.  In 
covering  cottages  with  ivy,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  has  a  tendencv,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  encourage  insects ;  but,  as  very  few  of  these  live  on  the  ivy, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  injurious  in  this  respect  as  deciduous-leaved  climbers,  or 
other  plants  or  trees  trained  against  a  wall.  Pliny  says  that  the  ivy  will 
break  sepulchres  of  stone,  and  undermine  city  walls ;  but  this,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  walls  are  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decay,  and  contain  crevices  sufficient  to  admit  the  roots  or  stems  of  the 
plant. 

Poetical,  mi^ologicaly  and  legendary  AUudont,  The  ivy  was  dedicated  by 
the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  whose  statues  are  generally  found  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  its  leaves ;  and,  as  the  favourite  plant  of  the  god  of  wine,  its  praises 
have  been  sung  by  almost  all  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  Many 
reasons  are  given  for  the  consecration  to  Bacchus  of  this  plant.  Some  poets 
say  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  fumes  of  wine; 
others,  because  it  was  once  his  favourite  youth  Cissus ;  and  others,  because  it 
is  said  that  the  ivy,  if  planted  in  vineyards,  will  destroy  the  vines ;  and  that  it 
was  thus  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  that  plant  to  tear  it  up,  and  wreath  it 
into  chaplets  and  garlands.  The  most  probable,  however,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  vine  is  found  at  Nyssa,  the  reputed  buthplace  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  India.  It  is  related  that,  when  Alexander's  army,  after  their  conquest 
of  Babylon,  arrived  at  this  mountain,  and  found  it  covered  with  laurel  and  ivy, 
they  were  so  transported  with  joy  (especially  when  they  recognised  the  latter 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Thebes),  that  they  tore  the  ivy  up  by  the  roots,  and, 
twining  it  round  their  heads,  burst  forth  into  hymns  to  Bacchus,  and  prayers 
for  tlieir  native  country. 

Not  only  Bacchus,  who,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  the  first  who  wore  a  crown,  but 
Silenus,  was  crowned  with  ivy;  and  the  golden-benied  kind,  before  the  trans- 
formation of  Daphne  into  a  laurel,  was  worn  bv  Apollo,  and  after  him  by 
poets.  Pope,  however,  does  not  seem  to  allow  this ;  and  he  gives  the  plant 
expressly  to  critics  :  — 

'*  Immortal  Vida,  on  whoM  honoured  brow 
The  poet't  bays  and  critic's  iry  grow." 

The  priests  of  the  Greeks  presented  a  wreath  of  ivy  to  newly  married  per- 
sons, as  a  symbol  of  the  closeness  of  the  tie  which  ought  to  bind  them 
together ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered  all  the  Jews  who 
had  abjured  their  religion  to  be  branded  with  an  lyy  leaf.  Numerous  allusions 
to  this  plant  occur  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  nearly  aD  the  ancient 
and  modem  poets ;  but  few  have  given  a  more  just  description  of  it  than 
Spenser,  in  the  following  lines :  — 

"  Emongtt  the  rest,  the  clamb'ring  yvie  grew,  ^ 

Knitting  his  wanton  arms  with  grasping  hold. 
Lest  that  the  poplar  happely  should  rew 
Her  brother's  strokes,  whose  boughs  she  doth  enfold 
With  her  Ijthe  twigs,  till  they  the  top  survew. 
And  paint  with  pallid  green  her  buds  of  gold." 
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The  try  is  considered  symbolical  of  friendship,  from  the  closeness  of  its 
adherence  to  the  tree  on  which  it  has  once  fixed  itself.  **  Nothing,"  says  St. 
Pierre,  in  his  Studies  of  Nature^  **  can  separate  it  from  the  tree  which  it  has 
once  embraced:  it  clothes  it  with  its  own  leaves  in  that  inclement  season 
when  its  daric  boughs  are  covered  with  hoarfrost.  The  faithfiil  companion  of 
its  destiny,  it  falls  when  the  tree  is  cut  down :  death  itself  does  not  relax  its 
grasp;  and  it  continues  to  adorn  with  its  verdure  the  dry  trunk  that  once  sup- 
ported it."  The  constancy  of  the  ivy  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  device  for 
seals ;  some  of  the  best  of  which  are,  a  sprig  of  ivy,  with  the  motto,  **  I  die 
where  I  attach  myself;"  and  a  fallen  tree,  still  covered  with  ivy,  with  the 
words,  **  Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us."  Ivy  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Gordon. 

Soil,  SituaHonj  Propagation,  ^c.    We  have  already  observed  that  the  ivy,  to 
attain  a  large  size,  requires  a  good  soil ;  and,  also,  that  it  grows  naturally  in 
the  shade,  and  in  a  northern  rather  than  in  a  southern  exposure.     Smoke, 
-  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  iniurious  to  the  ivy ;  but  still  it  endures  it  better  than 
most  evergreens,  particularly  when  it  is  kept  moist  at  the  root.     Ivy  Is  propa^ 
gated  by  cuttings,  planted,  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  shady  border ;  but 
these  must  be  well  rooted  before  they  are  put  out  in  the  situation  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  or  disappointment  to  the  planter  will  ensue.    It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose,  that,  with  a  [dant  rooting  so  readily  as  the  ivy,  it  would  be 
<]uite  sufficient  to  put  in  a  cutting  where  a  plant  was  wanted;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact,  that,  unless  the  soil  be  kept  m  a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and 
shaded,  like  most  other  evergreens,  it  will  not  root  readily.     The  largest  plants 
of  ivjT  which  we  have  heard  of  in  Ensland  are  at  Brockley  Hall,  m  Somer- 
setshire, attached  to  old  trees :  one  of  these  plants  has  the  stem  10}  in.,  and 
the  other  114  in.  in  diameter,  at    1ft.  from  the  ground.     In  the  town  of 
Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  the  front  of  a  cottage  is  covered  with  ivy, 
which  proceeds  from  a  single  stem,  that  comes  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rou^ 
stone  wall  by  the  cottage,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.    The  stem  where 
it  comes  out  is  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  but  it  gradually  increases  till  at  the 
height  of  b  ft.  it  is  6f  in.  in  diameter;  and  at  the  hdght  of  9  ft.,  at  the  point 
firom  which  the  branches  proceed,  it  is  no  less  that  19^ in.  in  diameter  I 
About  40  years  ago,  this  cotta^  was  occupied  as  a  public  house,  and  called 
the  Ivy  Tree,  so  mat  the  plant  is,  doubless,  above  halt  a  century  old.     A  view 
of  the  cottage,  the  ivy  plant,  and  the  remarkable  weeping  ash  trees,  which  stand 
on  a  bank  overhanging  it,  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  J.  F.  Sid- 
ney, Esq.,  of  Cowpen.    (See  the  article  JVixinus,  in  a  future  page.)    Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  from  6</.  to  2».  6^.  each,  according  to  their  size ; 
at  BoUwyller,  from  50  cents  to  1)  franc;  and  at  New  York,  from  374  cents 
to  1  dollar  each.    Plants  of  the  varieties,  and  especially  of  the  yeliow-truited, 
are  somewhat  dearer. 

Ftfhf  other  tpeciet  qf  the  ivyvn  described  in  Don's  ItUler  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  tropical  plantt, 
and  almoct  all  of  them  are  trees ;  which,  probably,  when  they  come  to  be  Csrlber  examined,  will  be 
referred  to  AriUia,  or  other  genera. 


CHAP.  LX. 

OF   THE    HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER 
HAMAMELIDA^CE^. 

The  characteristics  of  this  order,  as  far  as  the  hardy  species  in  British 
gardens  are  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the  following  distinctive  characters  of 
the  only  two  hardy  genera. 
Uamamb^lis  L,   Calyx  4-lobed,  furnished  with  3 — 4*  scales  On  the  outside. 

Ovarium  ending  in  2 — 3  styles  at  the  apex.     Capsule  coriaceous,  2-celled ; 

l-seeded,  openmg  by  2  elastic  valves  above.     Seed  oblong,  shining,  with  a 
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superior  hilum.  Albumen  fleshy.  Embryo  with  a  superior  radicle,  and  flat 
cotyledons.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate^or  cuneated,  feather-nerved,  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  disposed  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  girded 
by  a  3-leaved  mvolucre.  Petab  yellow.  (Don't  MUl.y  iii.  p.  396.,  adapted.) 
—  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 
FoTHBROi^LLyi  L.  Calyx  campanulate,  5 — 7-toothed.  Anthers  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe.  Styles  2.  Capsule  2-Iobed,  2-ceUed ;  cells  2-valved  at  the 
apex,  l-seeded.  Seed  bony,  pendulous,  with  a  superior  hilum.  Leaves 
alternate,  obovate,  feather-nerved,  bistipulate,  clothed  with  soft  starry  down. 
Flowers  sessile,  in  terminal  ovate  spuces,  bavins  a  solitary  bractea  under 
each ;  those  at  the  base  of  the  spike  trifid,  and  those  at  its  apex  nearly 
entire.  Petals  white,  sweet-scented,  sessile.  Anthers  yellow.  (DorCt  MU/., 
adapted.) — A  low  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America. 

Genus  I. 


//AMAME'LIS  L.    The  Uamamelis,  or  Wych  Hazel.    Lin,  Sj/st. 
Tetr&ndria  Digj^nia. 

IdetUification.  Lin.  Gen.,  169. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  S68.  ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  396. ;  Lindl.  Nat  Syst, 
p.  333. 

^rumynu.    Trl16piu  MUk.  Act.  Acad,  Nat.  Cur..  8  Afp. 

DerioatioH.  iAunam^lU  U  a  name  by  which  Athenieus  speak*  of  a  tree  which  blouoroed  at  the 
same  time  aa  the  apple  tree,  the  word  being  derived  fVom  ha/mat  together  with,  and  tnr/M,  an 
apole  tree.    The  modem  application  aeema  to  be  tusm  the  ^unamfclis  naving  ia  blosMms  aocom. 

panying  ita  fruits  {fnSta) ;  both  being  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time. 

The  Virginian  Hamamelis,  or  Wych  Hazel. 


Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  396.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
ie,  Fr. ;  Virginlsohe  Zaubemusa,  Ger. 


Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pi 

boMunelie  de  Vlnini „ 

MilL  lU.,  t  10. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  60. ;  Bot  Cab.,  t  598. 


and  our  figg.  7£6, 757. 


•  1  1.  ^.  vikgi'nica  L. 

Ident^ficatkm.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  n 
l^fnoijfmes.  HaoMunelie  de  Vli 
Engravings. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  acutely  toothed,  with 
a  small  cordate  recess  at  the  base.  (borCt  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  396.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Florida ;  found  in  &ry  and 
stony  situations,  but  frequently  also  near  water,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  a  trunk 
6  in.  or  more  in  diameter.  It  was  introduced  in  1736, 
and  flowers  from  the  be^ning  of  October  to  the  end 
of  February.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  but 
little  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  singularity  of 
its  appearance  in  autumn  and  winter;  when  it  is 
profusely  covered  with  its  fine  rich  yellow  flowers, 
which  begin  to  expand  before  the  leaves  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  drop  off,  and  continue  on  the  bush 
throughout  the  winter.  After  the  petals  drop  off  in 
spring,  the  persistent  calyxes  remain  on  till  the  leaves 
reappear  in  April  or  May.  The  flowers  are  either 
polygamous,  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  androgynous ;  atid  hence  the  names* 
in  some  American  catalogues,  of  H.  diolca,  H.  monofca,  and  H.  andrdgyna. 
The  American  Indians  esteem  this  tree  for  its  medical  properties :  the  bark 
is  sedative  and  discutient ;  and  it  is  applied  by  them  to  painful  tumours 
and  external  inflammations.  They  also  apply  a  poultice  of  tne  inner  rind  to 
remove  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  In  tne  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  is 
rarely  found  above  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high ;  but  there  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the 
grounds  of  Ham  House  upwards  of  15  ft.  high,  growing  in  deep  sandy 
soil,  not  far  distant  from  water,  of  which ^.  757.  is  a  portnut  taken  in 
November,  1835,  to  a  scale  of  lin.  to  12ft.  Owing  to  its  flowering  during 
the  winter  season,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  where  there  is 
room.  It  will  grow  in  any  light  free  soil,  kent  rather  moist;  and  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  layers  and  by  seeds ;  which  last,  though  rarely  produced  in  Bri- 
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tain,  are  frequently  sent  to  this 
country  from  America.  They 
ought  to  be  sown  immediately 
on  being  received,  as  they  are 
often  two  years  before  they 
come  up.  Plants,  in  London, 
are  It.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  U. 
a  packet;  at  Boll wyiler,  plants 
are  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New 
York,  25  cents. 

Faritties, 
A  H.  V.  2  fktrvifblia  Nutt.  is 
a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania, 
with  smaller  oblong- 
ovate  leaves,  and  amore 
stunted  habit  than  the 
species. 
•  H.  V.  3  macrophjfUay  H.  ma- 
crophyila  Purth,  has  the 
leaves  nearly  orbicular, 
cordate,  coarsely  and 
bluntly  toothed,  and  scabrous  from  dots  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  western  part  of  Georgia,  and  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Katawba 
Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1812,  and  flowers  from  May  to 
November.  Pursh  considers  it  to  be  a  species ;  but  it  iqppears  to 
us  to  be  only  a  variety. 

App.  i.  Other  Species^  not  yet  itUroduced, 

H.  p&tica  Dec  is  a  natire  of  Persia,  of  which  very  little  is  known ;  and  H.  cMn^nsis  R  Br. 
has  quite  entire,  orate  leaves,  and  is  a  native  of  China,  near  Nankin. 

Genus  IL 


□ 


FOTHEROrLLil  L.    The  Fotheroilla.    Irtrt.  Sytt.  Icos&ndria  Dig^nio. 

Meniificatkm.    Lin.  flL  SuppL,  p.  42. ;  Dec  Prod^C  p.  8G9. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  &  ^  997. 

DeHvoHom.    In  memory  of  JokH  FmkergUl,  VLu.,  an  eminent  physician  and  patron  of  botany, 

who  introduced  many  new  idants,  and  cultivated  an  exodlent  collection  in  his  grounds,  at  Ham 

Houses  at  Stratford.le-bow,  in  Essex. 

DetcnpHon,    Deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species,  but 
several  varieties.    Natives  of  North  America. 

The  Alder-leaved  Fothergilla. 


Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  857. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4^  p.  889. ;  Don*s  Mill,  S.  p.  a97. 
^iMmymes.    F.  O&rdeni  Mich  *  "'" 


Uchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  SIS.;  jETamamMis  monotfca  Ltm,  ex  Smiih  m 


I    1.  F.  ^LNIFOYlA  L. 

Ideniifiealkm. 
"  monymcM.    I 
Bee9*s  OyeL  vol  xvii. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  See  the  generic  character.  The  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  sweet-scented,  appear  before  the  leaves ;  the  latter  resembling  those  of 
the  wych  hazel.  The  following  four  very  distinct  forms  of  this  species  are 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum  :  — 

Varietiet, 

m  F.  B.  I  ohtuta  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1341.;  F.  m^or  Lodd.  BoL  Cab.^ 

t.  1520.;  F.  alnifblia  lAn^fil,  Supp,,257.;  and  our  ^.  759.;  has 

obovate  leaves,  downy  beneath, 
tt  F.  a.  2  acuta  Sims;  F.  G4rdent  Jacq.  Icon. liar.,  t.  100.;  has  narrow 

leaves,  nearly  entire,  white  from  down  beneath. 
A  F.  a.  3  mi^or  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1342,  and  our  J!g,  758.,  has  leaves 

ovate-oblong,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  very  black  and  serrated 

at  the  apex ;  when  young,  tomentose  beneath. 
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tt  F.  a.  4  terotma  Sims  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1342.,  has  the 
leaves  oblong,  acute,  cre- 
nately  toothed  at  the  top, 
and  green  beneath. 

Description,  ^c.  The  Fotherailki 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina,  in  shady  woods, 
on  the  sides  of  hills,  generally  ^w- 
ing  in  soft  moist  soil.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1765,  grows  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April 
or  May.  In  British  gardens,  it 
thrives  best  in  moist  sandy  peat. 
The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  are  someUmes  ripened  in 
this  country,  but  are  generally  re- 
ceived from  America ;  and  the  varieties  by  layers.  Plants,  in  the 
nurseries,  are  !#.  each,  and  seeds  1#.  a  packet;  at  BollwyUer,  2  francs 
and  at  New  York,  30  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  30  cents  per  quart. 


London 
a  plant ; 


CHAP.  LXI. 


OF    THE    HARDY   AMD    HALF-HARDT    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE 
ORDER    CORNA'CSJB. 

This  order  includes  only  two  genera  of  hardy  woody  plants,  the  characters 
of  which  are  as  follows :  — 

Co^RNUs  L.  Tube  of  the  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovarium.  Limb  small, 
4-toothed.  Petals  4,  oblong,  sessile;  vsdvate  in  asstivation.  Stamens  4. 
Style  1.  Pome  baccate,  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  the  calyx,  containing 
a  2-celled,  rarely  3-celled,  nut.  Seed  solitary,  pendulous.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Radicle  of  embryo  shorter  than  the  cotyledons.  {DotCt  Mill^  m, 
p.  398.)  —  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  all  with  opposite  leaves,  except 
the  first  species ;  entire,  feather-nerved.  Flowers  sometimes  capitate  and 
umbellate,  involucrated ;  sometimes  corymbose  and  panicled,  without  an 
involucre.    Petals  white,  rarely  yellow. 

BcNTHA^M/^  Lindl.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads,  each  head  attended  by  an  in- 
volucre, that  consists  of  4  petal-like  parts,  and  resembles  a  corolla.  Calyx 
with  a  minute  4-toothed  limb.  Petals  4,  fleshy,  wedge-shaped.  Stamens  4. 
Style  1.  Fruit  constituted  of  many  pomes  grown  togj^er ;  endocarp  in  each 
pome  with  2  cells.  Seeds  solitary  and  pendulous  in  each  cell.  —  Trees  or 
shrubs,  with  leaves  opposite.  (Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1579.)  Natives  of 
the  Himalayas.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  when  giving  his  reasons  for  separat- 
ing this  genus  from  CVSmus,  *'  We  do  not  understand  upon  what  prindple 
this  very  distinct  genus  has  been  combined  with  C6mus,  from  which  it 
differs  essentially,  both  in  flowers  and  friut.  Whether  or  not  C.  fl6rida, 
which  agrees  with  it  in  habit,  is  also  a  species  of  Benth^mia,  our  means 
do  not  enable  us  to  determine."  (Bot,  Reg.,  vol.  xix.  t.  1579.) 

Genus  I. 


{X)^RNUS  L.    The  Dogwood.    Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogfnia. 

Tourn.  Imt,  641.  t  410. ;  Lin.  Oen.;  Nol  149. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  ^  871.  i  Don*s  MUL, 

3x2 


^  pi  396. 
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Comouitler,  Fr. ;  Hutrl«tel,  Qer. 


From  cormi,  a  horn ;  the  wood  beingthought  to  be  m  hard  and  a*  donble as  bora. 

Hartriegel  slgnlflei  bard  rail,  or  hard  wood.    The  name  of  Dogwood  li  applied  to  this  genw. 


becaiue^  at  Parkinfon  nys,  in  hit  Paradi$»ttt  the  (hiit  ofmoat  or  the  spedet  is  not  flt  even  for 
dogi  i  but  it  is  more  lUcely  to  hare  been  given  to  it  ftom  the  astringent  properties  of  the  bark  and 
leaves,  a  decoction  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  wash  for  curing  the  mange,  Ac.,  in  dogsu 

Detcriptum.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America ;  in  general  very  harder,  and  of  easy  propagation  and  culture  in  British 
gardens.  Most  of  the  species  ripen  their  firuit  in  England;  but  they  are  usually 
propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  fruit  is  commonly  called 
a  berry,  but  must  be  botanically  a  pome,  according  to  Lindley's  definitions  of 
kinds  of  fruit,  in  his  Introd.  to  Bot,y  2d  ed.,  p.  197 — 204.  Price,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  from  1«.  to  U.  6d,  per  plant;  at  Bollwyller,  from  1  franc  to 
1 }  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  to  50  cents. 

§  i.  Nudiflbne  Dec. 

Derivatkm.    From  nmdut,  naked,  and^lM,  a  Sower }  the  inflorescence  being  without  an  Involucre 
Sect.  Char,      Flowers    corymbose  or  panicled,  without  an  involucre.  {Dec. 
Prod^yiv.p.  271.) 

A.  Leavet  altemaie. 

A  !^  1.  C.  ALTBRNipoYtA  L,    The  alternate-leaved  Dogwood. 

IdemificaHom.  Lin.  SL  SoppL,  p.  1S5. ;  L*H«rit  Com.,  Na  11.  •,  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  asa ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

edit  183& 
Synonyme.    C.  altima  Hank. 
Engraoingi.    Ouimp.  Abb.  Hols.,  t  43w ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  8.  t  7a ;  and  omjig.  760. 

Spec.  Ckar.y  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acute,  hoary  beneath.  Corymbs 
depressed,  spreading.  Branches  warted.  Pomes 
purple,  globose,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  pepper. 
Leaves  on  long  petioles.  Branches  green  or  red- 
dish brown.  (Don't  Mill.^  iil.  p.  398.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  fi-om  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  shady 
woods  on  river  banks ;  where  it  forms  a  tree,  grow- 
ing 15  ft.  or  20  ft.  h^h,  and  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1760;  is  very  hardy,  ! 
and  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  collections.  At 
Syon,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  from  12ft. 
to  15  ft.  high.  This  species  is  easily  known  from 
every  other,  even  at  a  distance,  by  the  horizontal 
umbelliferous  character  assumed  bv  the  branches, 
which  are  also  dichotomous,  with  clusters  of  leaves 
at  the  joints ;  and  the  general  colour  is  that  of  a 
lively  green.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate, 
but  not  unfrequently  opposite. 

B.  Leaves  opponte, 
A  2.  C.  SANGUi^NEA  L,    The  hlood-red-leavedf  or  cornmon,  Dogwood. 


Idemi^fiCtttioH.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  171. ;  Don's  MiU.,  3.  p.  599. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  edit  18d& 

Sifntmtfmet.  C.  fte'mlna  RaU  %ii.,  460.,  Oer.  Bmac.,  1467.,  with  a  figure :  Vtxga  langufnea  Jlotf*. 
^'^iL^'  *^»  ^^**»  ■  «««»».  Cam.  BpU,,  15a,  with  a  figure :  Female  Cornel,  Dogberry  Tnt, 
Hound  Tree,  Hound's-berry  IVee,  Prickwood,  Oaten  or  Oatten  Tree,  Oater  or  Gatter  TWe,  CaC 
teridge  Tree,  wild  Cornel :  CornouiUer  aaurage,  unguin,  or  fiemelle,  Puine^  or  Bote  punaia,  9r. ; 
rother  Hartriegel,  Qer. ;  Sonniinello,  Ital. 

Derlvaiitm.  Th to  ipedet  ig  called  foe'mina,  and  FemaleComel,becauw  it  bears  flrult  when  rerj  young ; 
whereat  C6mut  vokt  iroduoes  male  blouomt  only  UU  the  tree  to  15  or  SO  yean  old.  Vlrga  langtiinea 
to  literany  the  bloody  twig,  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  shoots,  though  they  are  not  nearly  so 
red  as  those  of  G&raus  aha.  The  names  of  Dogberry  Tree,  Hound  TVee,  ftc.,  arise  from  the 
same  source  as  Dogwood.  (See  abore.)  Prickwood  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  wood  Ibr  skewen; 
Gaten  Tree  to  a  corruption  of  Gair  trrow,  the  Saxon  name  for  thto  species ;  or,  as  some 
suppose,  it  to  derived  from  gayta,  the  Spanish  word  for  a  pipe,  the  wood  of  thto  tree  being 
more  hollow,  or  fbll  of  pith,  than  that  of  CL  m&s.  Catteridge,  and  aU  the  other  somewhat  sU 
milar  names,  are  derived  from  Oaten.  Chaucer  calto  the  fruit  Oaltres  berries,  evidently  from  the 
same  origin.  The  French  names  of  Puine^  and  Boto  punais,  bug  wood,  are  from  the  strong  and 
unpleMant  smell  of  the  bsrk  and  leaves ;  and  atoo  because  a  decoction  of  them  fi»ms  a  wash  to 
destroy  bugs.  Bother  Hartriegel  signifies  red  bard  rail,  or  red  hard  wood. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  t  849. ;  n.  Dan.,  t  481. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  S.  1 44. ;  and  wajlg.  781. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  Bracteas  straight.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  smooth  and  greeo 
on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  flat.  Branches  of  a  dark  red  when  full  grown. 
Leaves  2  to  3  in.  long.  Flowers  greenish  white,  unpleasantly  scented. 
Petals  revolute  at  the  sides.    Fruit  dark  purple,  and  very  bitter.  (JDonV 
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has  not  yet  been  introduced. 
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caaumal  atreaCi  of  red.    A  plant,  lately  reoeired  Into 
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MtU.,  ill,  p.  399.)  This  species  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
AfHca,  in  hedges  and  thickets^  especially  on  a  chalk  and  limestone  soil.  It 
is  plentiful  in  firitain,  in  like  situations.  It  is  also  said 
to  grow  in  North  America,  near  the  lakes  of  Canada 
and  near  New  York ;  but  has,  probably,  been  introduced 
there.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  15  ft., 
according  to  soil  and  situation ;  flowering  in  June,  and 
ripening  its  dark  purple  fruit  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  shrubs  in  old  shrubberies ; 
and  is  easily  known  from  all  the  other  kinds  of  C6mus 
by  the  abundance  of  its  dark  purple  fruit,  and  the 
intensely  dark  red  of  its  leaves  before  they  drop  off 
in  autumn.  It  is  from  this  last  circumstance,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  specific  name  of  sangulnea  has  been 
given  to  it,  thougn  it  is  much  more  obviously  applicable  to  C.  ilba,  on  ac- 
count of  the  redness  of  its  shoots.  C.  purpiirea  would  be  a  much  better 
name  as  contrasted  with  C,  alba,  both  names  applying  to  the  fruit. 

rarietiet. 

A  C  «.  2  P4r$ki\  D(m*s  MUL,  &  p.  asa ;  C  nDgulnea  Pmak,  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t  66. ;  has  the 
flowen  with  yellow  anthers,  and  the  berriea  a  dark  brown.  It  it  a  natiTe  of  North 
America,  near  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  near  New  York  i  and  only  diffbn  flrom  the  C 
sanguinea  of  Europe  in  having  the  leaves  pubescent,  and  in  lieing  of  larger  stature.    It 

with  white  and  yellow,  and  oe- 

._  plant,  latelv  reoeiTed  into  Measn.  Loddiges's  collection, 

named  Ccandidfssima  foL  var.,  appears,  from  the  leaves,  to  be  identical  with  this  variety. 
C  candidlssima,  in  the  same  collection,  flxxn  its  leaves,  appears  to  be  nothing  xoan  than 
C.  sanguinea. 

Properties  and  Uset,  The  common  British  do^ood,  being  freauent  in 
woods  and  old  hedges,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  and  being  also  very 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  has 
long  been  applied  to  various  useful  purposes.  The  wood,  which  is  hard, 
though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that  of  C6mus  m&s,  was  formerly  used  for 
mill-cogs,  and  for  various  purposes  in  rustic  carpentry ;  and  it  still  makes 
excellent  skewers  for  butchers,  toothpicks,  and  similar  articles.  In  the  days 
when  bows  and  arrows  were  used  as  muskets  are  now,  arrows  were  formed  of 
the  young  wood.  In  France,  the  youne  wood  is  formed  into  ramrods ;  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Russia,  it  is  bored 
and  used  as  tubes  to  pipes.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  the  ver^  best  char- 
coal for  gunpowder.  The  fruit,  which,  like  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  bitter  and 
static,  when  treated  like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  an  oil,  at  the  rate  of  34  lb. 
of  oil  to  100  lb.  of  fruit ;  which  is  used,  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  for  lamps.  Miller  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  berries  were  often 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  buckthorn.  The  bark  tastes 
like  apples. 

•  3.  C.  a'lba  L.    The  yvhite-fruiied  Dogwood. 

Identification,    Lin.  Mant,  p.  4a  ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  999. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  edit  1836^ 
Sifnonifmei.     C.  stolonffera  Biickg.  Ft.  Bor.  Atncr.,  1.  p^  109.  ;  C. 

tat4rica  MUl.  loon^  t  lOL,  Antm.  A«lA,  t  aS. 
Xiaoping*.    PaU.  Ft  Rosa.,  It&k;  Mill  Icon.,  t  101 ;  and  our 

/g.vasL 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  recurved.  Branchlets 
glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  pubescent,  hoary 
beneath.  Corymbs  depressed.  Branches  of  a 
fine  red  colour.  Fruit  white,  or  bluish  white. 
{DorCt  Mili.,  iii.  p.  399.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
at  the  rivers  Oby  and  Irtysch,  among  bushes, 
&c, ;  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Canada, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes ;  and  also  of 
North  California.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to 
10  fl.  high,  and  flowering  fh>m  May  to  July.  It 
w»8  introduced  in  1741,  and  is  common  in  shrub- 
beries, where  it  is  interesting  in  summer  from 

3x3 
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its  fine  large  leaves,  and  white  flowers;  in  autumn,  from  its  white  fruit, 
which  are  about  the  size  and  colour  of  those  of  the  mistletoe ;  and  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  from  the  fine  red  of  its  youn^  shoots.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  says  of  this  species  of  CVSmus,  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  eroup 
to  which  it  belongs  that  he  received  from  British  North  America ;  and  that 
it  appears  to  him  that  C  strf eta,  C.  paniculata,  and  C  sericea,  and  also  some 
states  of  C,  circinata,  are  too  nearly  allied  to  be  made  separate  species.  (2^. 
Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  276.) 
Varietiet» 

A  C.  a.  2  circhidta  Don's  Bfili.,  iti.  p.  399. ;  C.  circinkta  Cham,  et 
Schlecht*  in  lAnruBa.^  iii.  p.  139. ;  has  the  berries  of  a  lead  colour, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson ;  who  further  says  they  are  named  by 
the  Cree  Indians  mmquameena^  because  the  bears  fatten  upon  them; 
and  meethquati'peemeenaitick  and  meenuan,  red-stick  berry ;  and  that 
pigeons  are  fond  of  them :  they  are  also  considered  a  good  stomachic. 
A  native  throughout  Canada,  and  from  Lake  Huron  to  lat.  69*^  n., 
Newfoundland,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America ;  but  not  yet 
introduced. 
m  C.a.3  nUrica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  shoots  of  a  fine  orange 
red,  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom.  It  makes  a  splendid  appearance 
in  the  winter  season. 

m  4>.  C,  (a.)  STRi'cTA  Lam,     The  stnighubrattched  Dogwood. 

Jdtnt^lcaiion.    Lam.  Diet.  &  p.  116. :  Don*s  Mill,  &  p.  999. 

Synmyme$.     C.  tertigttta  Mick.  FL  Bor.  Amer.^  1.  p.  9S.  and  Lodd.  Cb/L,  edit  1836  :  C.  laDfulnM 

WaU.t  but  not  of  Lin. ;  C.  cyanoc4rpM  Gmel.  Sytt.  feg.,  1.  p.  S57. ;  C.  canadensis  Hori,  Par. ; 

C.  carblea  Meerb.  Icon.,  3..  but  not  of  Lam. 
Engravings.  L'H^rit.  Cora,  Na  9.  t  4.  i  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t  67. }  and  our  Jlgi.  763, 764. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  straight,  fas- 
tigiate.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated/ 
glabrous,  green  on  both  surfaces; 
when  young,  hardly  pubescent  be- 
neath. Corymbs  convex,  somewhat 
panicled.  Branches  reddish  brown. 
Anthers  blue.  Pomes  globose,  soft, 
blue  on  the  outside,  but  white  inside. 
(Don't  MUL,  iii.  p.  399.)  A  native'^ 
of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to 
Canada,  frequent  on  the  banks  of 
rivers ;  also  of  Mexico,  between  Tam  - 
pico  and  Real  del  Monte.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  6  ft.  to  10(1.  or  even 
20  a.  high,  according  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation, and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1758.  The  plant  in  tiie 
arboretum  at  Kew  is  15  ft.  high. 
Varietiet. 

*  C.  (a.)  #.  2  atperifotia  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836,  if  not  identical  with  the 

species,  differs  Irom  it  but  very  slightly. 
m  C.  (a.)  t,  3  tempervirens  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  closely  resembles  the 
species,  but  differs  from  it  in  retaining  its  leaves  throughout  a  part 
of  the  winter.    There  are  plants  of  both  these  varieties  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

A  I  5.  C.  (a.)  panicula^ta  UHerit.    The  panicled^ott^mng  Dogwood. 

Jdentifieation.    L'H^rit  Com.,  No.  10.  t  5. ;  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  306.;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ad.  189& 
Spnom^mtt.    C.  racembsa  Lam.  Diet,  S.  p.  11&  ;  C.  fts'mina  MUL  Diet.,  Na  4.  j  C.  citrifbUa  BorL 

Par. 
Engravingt.    L'Herit  Com.,  No.  la  t  &  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  8.  t  68. ;  and  our>|f..765. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$t?.    Branches  erect.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  glabrous,  hoary 

beneath.  Corymb  thyrsoid.  Ovarium  silky.  Branches  pale  purplish.   Pomes 

roundish,  d^ressed,  watery,  white,  3  lines  in  diameter.     The  dots  on  the 

under  side  or  the  leaves,  which  are  only  seen  through  a  lens,  bear  bicuspidate. 
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short,  adpressed  hairs.  Tube  of  calyx  pubescent. 
(Don'f  Jkfttf.,  iii.  p.  398.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  rare;  in 
swamps  and  near  rivulets,  among  other  bushes; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  4  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high,  flowerinc  in  July  and  August.  In  a  cul- 
tivated state.  It  forms  a  low  tree,  20  ft.  or  25  ft. 
high.  Introduced  in  1758,  and  common  in 
collections.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  sort  at 
Kew,  which  is  10ft.  high ;  one  at  Ham  House 
is  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in., 
and  of  the  head  21ft.  In  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  Danibristle  Park,  it  b  12ft.  high ;  and 
in  Perthshire,  at  Tavmouth,  20  ft.  high,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  25  ft. 

Farieiiet» 

A  Co.  2  dUrida  Ehrh.   Bdtr.,  iv.   p.  16.— 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate. 
•  C.  /I.  3  radidta  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i. 
p.  109. — Corymbs  sterile,  foliiferous. 


Skrk,  A</»-uVf-  ^5. 


m  6.  C.  (a.)  sbri^gba  UHhit,    The  silky  Dogwood. 

Corn.,  No.  &  t  S. ;  I>od*»  MiU.,  9L  pi  5B9L ;  LoddL  Cat,  «IU.  1896L 
\  Mtekx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  92. j  C.  4llw  WalL  FL  Car.,  8&,  t 
Diet,  £.  p.  ll&i   C.  Axoianxxm.  Dm  Boi  Harbk.,  L  p.  leSL ;   C 


IdaUifieatiom.    L*IUrit  C  _  ^ 

Amonwme$.    C  tenugin&M  Mie**.  FL  Bor.' Amer.,  1.  p.  92.;'  C.  Ubm  WalL  FL  'Car.,  S&,  but  not  of 
Lin. ;  C.  c«raiea  Ziw.   ~ '    '    * .*«.«..    ._  —      i.  


■ae; 


forjicA, 


a  ferruginea  HorL  Par. ;  C  eaudidlMimji  MUL ;  C.  cyanodirpoc  . 
bat  not  of  dmd. 
MmgrauHigt.    Schmidt  Bauin.,  8.  t  64. ;  and  our  Jl^.  7G& 

Spec,  Ckar.^  4rc.  Branches  spreading. 
Branchlets  wooUy.  Leaves  ovate,  acu- 
minated, clothed  with  rusty  pubescence 
beneath.  Corymbs  depressed,  woolly. 
Pomes  bri^t  blue.  Nut  compressed. 
(Don^s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  vom  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina, in  swampy  woods  and  on  river 
banks.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from 
5  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  flowering  in  June  and 
Julv.  Introduced  in  1683.  The  plant 
in  tne  arboretum  at  Kew  is  8  ft.  high. 
This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  two 
preceding  ones,  and  comes  nearer,  in 
general  appearance,  to  C.  &lba  than  they 
do  ;  but  It  is  a  weaker  plant,  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  that  species. 
The  two  preceding  sorts,  C.  (a.)  stricta  and  C.  (a.)  paniculata,  have  much 
narrower  leaves,  and  a  more  compact  fastigiate  nalbit  of  growth,  than  any 
other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  C,  (su)  paniculata  is  the  handsomest 
of  the  three  sorts  for  a  small  garden,  as  it  is  easily  kept  of  a  small  size, 
and  in  a  neat  shape,  and  it  flowers  profusely. 
Varieties, 

A  C.(aA  9,2  obUmgjjfhUa  Dec.  Prod.,  i v.  p.  272.;  C.  oblongif^lia  Rafin. 

m  lAtt.;  has  leaves  oblonff  and  glabrous  above. 
m  C.  (a.)i,  3  atoerifbha  Dec  Prod.,  iv.  (>.  272.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  C, 
aspcrifblia  mR^x,  Fl,  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  93.  —  Leaves  oval,  acumi- 
nated, rough  above  from  minute  stiff  pubescence,  and  rather  tomen- 
tose  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Carolina,  in  shadv  woods.  This 
variety  b,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  C.  (a.)  strfcta  asperifdlia 
Lodd.  Cat,,  noticed  p.  1012  ;  but,  as  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum, with  this  name  appended  to  them,  are  not  rough  above, 
we  have  thought  it  worth  whue  to  retain  the  description  of  Michaux's 
variety  in  this  place. 

3x4 
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at  7.  C.  (a.)  circina^a  VHtrit,    The  rounded-A?at><?rf  Dogwood. 
Identification,    L'H6rit  Corn.,  p.  7.  Na  a  t  S.  j  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  27a  ;  Don'i  MUl,  3. 

p.  »9. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  edit.  183&  ^       ,         ,»._.«       „r      « 

Synonymeg.     C.  tomenttMa  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  91.  i  C  rugbWi  Lam.  DtcL,  2.  p.  115. ;  C. 

virgini&na  Hon  Par. 
Engraving*.    Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t  G9. ;  and  oar  Jig.  767. 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c,  Branches  warted.  Leaves  ^^^  767 
broadly  oval,  acuminated,  clothed  with  hoary  ""*" 
tomentum  beneath.  Corymbs  depressed, 
spreading.  Branches  slightly  tinged  with  red. 
Leaves  broad,  waved  on  their  edges.  Flowers 
white,  as  in  most  of  the  species.  Pomes  glo- 
bose, at  first  blue,  but  at  length  becoming 
white.  (DorC$  Mill,,  iii.  p.  399.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  probably  of  Cali* 
fomia.  A  shrub,  growing  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced 
in  1784,  and  not  unfrequent  \n  collections. 
There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Loddi^es,  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  all 
the  other  sorts,  by  their  broader  leaves,  and  their  rough  warted  branches. 

f  8.  C,  OBLO'NOA  Wall.      The  oh\or\g4eaved  Dogwood. 

Identificatkm.    Wall.  In  Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  1.  p.  432 ;  D^n't  Mill.,  a  p.  396. 
Synonyms.    C.  paiiiculAU  Hamilt.  ex  J).  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  140. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  acute  at  the  bace,  glaucous,  and  rather  scabrouf  beneath, 
with  many  excavated  glands  along  the  axils  of  the  ribs  and  nervea.  Corymbs  spreading,  panided. 
Young  shoots  clothed  with  short  adpressed  hair.  L^eaves  4—6  in.  long,  and  1  to  U  in.  broad. 
Petioles  about  an'inch  long.  Flowers  white  orpale  purplish,  flragrant.  Calyx  clothed  with  adpressed 
silvery  hairs,  as  well  as  the  pedicels  and  petals.  Ovarium  3>cellcd.  Pome  orate .oblan&(i>9fi'« 
MUL,  iii.  p.  aga)  a  native  of  Nepal,  about  Narainhettv,  Katmandu,  and  the  Valley  of  Dhoon ; 
where  it  forms  a  tree,  growing  firom  10  ft  to  15  ft.  in  height  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1818 ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 
•  C.  maeropkOUa  Wall  has  broad,  ovate,  acuminated  leaves,  and  snull  pomes,  about  the  siie  of 

black  pepper,    ft  Is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 
A  C.  exc^lsa  H.  B.  et  Kunth  {Don*s  Mill.,  3.  p.  399.)  is  a  native  of  the  environs  of  Mexico,  and  i« 

closely  allied  to  C.  sanguinca ;  but  only  dried  specimens  of  it  have  yet  l>een  seen  in  Britiun. 

§  ii.  InvolucrdtcB  Dec. 

Derivation.  Prom  MtNtfafrmm,  an  involucre,  with  which  the  beads  of  flowers  are  severally  fur. 
rounded. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads  or  lunbels,  surrounded  by  coloured 
involucres,  which  are  usually  composed  of  4-  leaves.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  273.) 

A.  TVeet  with  while  capitate  Flowers. 

^  C  dUcMtra  Moc.  et  Scwe  {.Dee.  Prod., «.  p.  S73w ;  C.  nindto  Ckawu  et  ScUeekt.)  has  aowoth 
branches,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  ovate  fhiit  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Jalapa,  but  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

5*  C.  fapdnica  Thunb.,  Ftbdmum  Jap<Snicum  Spreng.,  is  anativeof  Japan,  with  ovafce4mamliuted 
leaves,  and  fVuit  crowned  by  a  very  short  permanent  style,  red,  smooth,  and  rather  acid.  Not  yet  in. 
troduced. 

B.  TVeet  with  yellow,  umbeUed,  Flowers, 
t  9.  C  ma's  L.     The  male  Dogwood,  the  Cornel,  or  Cornelian  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Un.  Sp.,  171. :  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  40a  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183a 

Synonymes.  C.  miUcuIa  I/nirit.  Com.,  Na  i.,  Guimp.  Abb.,  t  2.,  Hayne  Term.  Bot.,  t  35.,  Ft. 
Gnec,  t  151.,  Schmidt  Baum.,  S.  t  63.,  lAtm  lU.,  1 74.  f  1.,  Kniph.  Cent..  1.  1 18.  |  Long  Cherry 
Tree ;  Cornelia ;  C(urnoui11er  mile.  Comes,  Comeilles,  Pr. ;  Korncl  Kirrche  Hartrtegel,  Qer. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  mkk  has  been  applied  to  this  species  since  the  days  of  Thcophrastus ;  in  aD 
probability,  t)ecause  young  plants  are  barren  for  many  years  after  they  show  flowers ;  these  flowers 
being  Aimlshcd  with  stamens  onlv.  For  an  opposite  reason,  the  name  of  C6mus  foe'mina  was  given 
to  C.  sangufnea.  (See  p.  1010.)  The  name  or  Cornelian  Cherry  relates  to  the  beautiAil  colour  of 
the  fruit,  which  resembles  that  of  a  cornelian. 

Bngravingt.    Black.,  1 181. ;  Plenck.  loon.,  t  35. ;  our^.  768. ;  and  the  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  rather 
pubescent  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Umbels 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  4-leaved  involucre.     Flowers  yellow.     Fruit 
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eltiptic,  of  a  bright  shining  scariet  ooloar,  the  size  and 
form  of  a  small  olive  or  acorn,  very  styptic  in  its 
immature  state.  (DcnU  MilLy  ill.  p.  400.)  It  is  a 
native  throughout  Europe,  Britain  excepted,  and  in  .^^^ 
the  north  of  Asia,  in  hedges  and  among  bushes ;  and 
in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzenand,  Austria, 
Camiola,  Piedmont,  &c.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  ^ 
growing  from  12ft.  to  20ft.  high;  introduced  in 
1596 ;  and  flowering  from  February  to  April. 

VaneUet. 

5  C.  »i.  2  fritctu  c€r<E  coloru  N.  D«  Ham.,  ii.  p. 

162.,  has  the  fruit  of  a  wax  colour.     This  variety  is  not  common  in 

British  gardens. 

S  C.  m.  3  variegdtut  has  the  leaves  edged  with  white  or  yellow. 

Description,      The  comet  tree,  or  cornelian  cherry,  in  a   wild  state,  is 

seldom  found  above  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high  ;  but  it  attains  twice  that  height  in  a 

state  of  culture.     It  has  ash-coloured  pubescent  sh'oots,  ovate-lanceolate 

leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,   which,  in  mild  winters,  come  out  in  January  or 

Febniary ;  and  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  trees  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fif- 


t 


remains  a  long  time  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe,  and  is  very  ornamental.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  slow  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and 
Its  duration  is  so  great,  that  it  is  said  to  live  for  centuries.  It  is  an  irregular- 
headed  tree,  furnished  with  numerous  branches ;  and  when  it  has  attuned  a 
sufficient  age  to  bear  fruit,  it  is  generally  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
apple  tree.  When  it  begins  to  bear,  the  fruit  is  produced  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance. 

Geography  and  Hlttory,  The  cornel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  woods  and  hedges,  generally 
on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  being  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  one  of  the  trees  that  bear  the  coarsest  fruit,  in  his 
Odyttey  (book  x.  ver.  242.)  ;  where  he  represents  Circe  as  throwing  it,  with 
acorns  and  beech  mast,  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  after  she  had  trans- 
formed them  into  swine..  Virgil  calls  it  the  **  meagre  food,"  and  couples  it 
with  other  **  savage  berries  of  the  wood."  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  tree  indi- 
genous in  Italy,  the  wood  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  iron  in  its  hardness 
and  fitness  for  making  wedges  and  wooden  pins.  The  Romans  also  used  it, 
he  says,  for  making  spokes  to  their  wheels.  The  first  notice  of  its  being  in 
England  is  in  Turner  s  Herbal,  Tusser  mentions  the  fruit  under  the  name 
of  cornel  plums;  and  Lord  Bacon,  as  cornelians.  Gerard,  in  1597,  says, 
"  There  be  sundry  trees  of  the  cornel  in  the  gardens  of  such  as  love  rare 
and  dainty  plants,  whereof  I  have  a  tree  or  two  in  my  garden."  Miller,  in 
1752,  says,  **  The  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  where  it  is  propagated 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  made  into  tarts,  and  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent 
and  cooler."  In  a  subsecjuent  edition  of  his  Dictionary y  he  mentions  the 
cornel  as  being  chiefly  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  tot  which  it  is  at  present  propagated  throughout  Europe. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  has  been,  in  all  ages,  celebrated  for  its 
hardness  and  durability ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  tough  and  flexible.  In  a 
dry  state,  it  weighs  69  lb.  5  oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a 
brownish  tint ;  and  the  soft  wood  white,  with  a  slight  tint  of  red.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  much  in  repute  as  shafts  for  javelins ;  and  both  Homer  and 
Virgil  mention  its  use  for  these  weapons.  In  France,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured of  sufficient  size,  it  is  used  in  mill-work,  especially  as  cogs  for  wheels, 
and  for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  wood  of  «S^6rbus  domestica  is 
applied.  The  small  brancnes  are  said  to  make  the  most  durable  spokes  for 
ladders,  wooden  forks  for  turning  the  grain  on  bam  floors,  and  for  making 
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hay ;  hoops,  props  for  Tines,  butchers*  skewers,  and  toothpicks.  The  wooden 
forks  are  made  by  selecting  branches  which  divide  into  three  near  the  ex- 
tremity ;  and,  after  cutting  die  branch  to  a  proper  length,  which  is  commonly 
about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  the  bark  is  taken  off,  and  the  three  branches  which  are  to 
form  the  prongs  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  triande,  like  the  wooden  com  forks 
of  England.  In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a  not  oven,  where  they  are  kept 
till  they  are  hardened,  so  as  to  retain  the  shapegiven  to  them.  Similar  hay 
and  straw  forks  are  made  of  the  nettle  tree  in  !mnoe,  and  of  the  willow  in 
various  parts  of  England,  by  the  same  procedure.  The  wood  of  the  cornel, 
like  that  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  makes  excellent  fuel  and  charcoid ; 
and  the  young  shoots  form  a  good  substitute  for  those  of  the  willow,  in  making 
baskets  and  tying  up  packages  of  various  kinds.  In  France  and  Germany, 
brooms  are  made  of  the  spray ;  but  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
neither  the  birch  nor  the  C^tisus  icop^nus  is  to  be  found.  The  firuit,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  somewhat  sweet,  and  not  disagreeable  to  eat ;  and,  on  the 
Continent,  it  is  frequently  used  in  confectionery,  and  for  making  marmalades, 
robs,  and  liqueurs.  It  is  mixed  with  apples  and  p^rs  for  making  cider;  and, 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  treated  like  green  olives,  it  is  preserved  in  salt 
and  water,  as  a  substitute  for  that  pickle.  In  a  ripe  state,  treated  like  ripe 
olives,  it  yields  an  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  not  for 
the  table.  A  conserve,  called  rob  de  comis,  was  formerly  sold  in  most  drug- 
gists' shops  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  Germany, 
where  the  tree  is  most  plentiful.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  cornel  is  valua^ 
ble,  not  onhr  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  and  the  fine  display  made 
by  its  ripe  fruit,  but  because  it  is  a  low  tree,  and  one  which,  after  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12  ft.,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  of  very  great 
duration.  For  these  last  reasons,  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  small  suburban 
gardens,  in  which  it  will  form  a  fit  associate  for  small  trees  of  CVats^s, 
Berberitf  JShamnus,  £u6nymus,  Hamamelis,  &c. 

Poetical  AUusiotUy  S^c.  The  cornel  tree  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  and  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  that  there  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Lacedsemonia,  called  Comus,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Greeks,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  god  at  their  cutting  down  a  grove  of  cornel  trees  conse- 
crated to  him  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Palatine  Hill  was  also  formerly  a  place  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Apollo ;  and,  when  Romulus  had  fixed  on  that  spot  for  his 
infant  city,  he  threw  his  javelin,  made  of  cornel  wood,  against  the  hul,  when  it 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  ground  than  it  sent  forth  leaves  and  branches,  and 
became  a  tree :  an  omen  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Roman  empire 
Virgil  says  that,  when  Polydore  was  murdered,  the  lances  and  iavelins  which 
had  pierced  his  body,  and  which  had  all  been  formed  of  mvrtle  and  cornel 
wood,  also  sprang  up  into  trees.  When  ^neas  and  his  followers  landed  in 
Thrace,  thev  found  tnis  grove ;  and  ^neas  attempted  to  pull  up  one  of  these 
trees ;  but,  he  says,  — 

"  The  rooted  fibref  toml  and  ftt>in  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  distiird  upon  the  ground. 
Mute  and  wppall'd,  my  hair  with  terror  flood. 
Fear  thrank  my  iiinews,  and  oongeal'd  my  blood. 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew'd 
My  Aright ;  and  then  these  dreadAil  words  ensued  :— 
*  ^re  to  ixdlute  thy  pious  hands  with  blood. 
The  tears  lUstil  not  from  this  wounded  wood ; 
But  every  drop  this  living  tree  contains 
Is  kindred  tiiood,  and  ran  in  TYojan  veins. 
Oh  I  fly  from  this  inhosidtable  shore. 
Wam*d  by  my  fate—  for  I  am  Polydore !  * " 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  last  two  fables,  which  turn  on  pieces  of  dry  wood 
suddenly  taking  root  and  becoming  trees,  should  be  told  of  plants  of  such  re- 
markably slow  growth  as  the  myrtle  and  the  cornel.  But  perhaps  they  have 
been  chosen  partly  on  this  account,  to  make  the  wonder  seem  greater. 

Propagation^  Culture,  S^c,  In  British  nurseries,  plants  are  generally  raised 
from  seed ;  for  which  reason,  they  are  very  long  before  they  come  into  flower. 
The  seed  remains  two  years  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up,  and  should 
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therefore  be  kept  a  yeftr  in  the  rotting  ground,  as  directed  for  haws,  and  holly 
berries.  (See  p.  513.)  Plants  are  also  raised  from  layers  and  suckers.  If  a 
variety,  with  the  fruit  of  superior  quality,  could  be  discovered  in  the  woods  of 
France,  or  in  the  ancient  gardens  of  convents  and  chateaus,  which  stQl  exist 
in  some  places  in  Germany,  it  would  be  desirable  to  continue  such  a  variety 
by  grafting ;  and  this  mode  is  also  applicable  to  the  varieties  with  wax-coloured 
fruit,  with  white  fruit,  with  fleshy  round  fruit,  and  with  variegated  leaves,  men- 
tioned by  Du  Hamel.  The  situation  for  the  cornel  tree  sIkwU  be  open,  but 
sheltered  rather  than  exposed ;  and  the  soil  ought  to  be  good,  and  more  or  less 
calcareous. 

Statisiiet.  In  the  enrlroni  of  London,  tiiere  are  planti  In  the  uboretum  at  Kew  15  ft  bigfa ;  and 
otteiyif  innilardimimiiong,  at  Puner**  CroH,  Ham  House,  and  aome  other  plaoet :  buL  all  these  trees 
being  crowded  among  others,  they  ■cldom  produce  Aruit  Between  Hampstead  and  Hendon.  in  the 
garden  of  a  rilla  occupied  by  Lord  Henley,  there  is  a  tree  which  produces  fruit  annually.  The  only 
return  which  we  hare  had  of  this  tree,  from  any  part  of  England,  Is  iW>ni  Oiimston,  In  Yotk- 
shire,  where  a  tree,  14  vearBplanted.  Is  SO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  in.,  and  of  the  head 
14  ft.  PhiUips,  in  his  S^L  Flor.,  p  186.,  mentions  two  trees  at  CowfoM  in  Sussex,  at  the  size  of 
moderate  cherry  or  apim  tieas,  wnich  bad  been  abundant  bearets  for  upwards  of  90  years.  On  the 
Continent,  and  cspeoaUy  in  the  south  of  Germany,  most  old  gardens  contain  one  or  two  speci. 


mens  of  this  tree.  On  October  23. 1828,  when  we  were  on  a  Journey  from  Donaueschingen  to 
Bavaria,  we  stopped  to  look  at  the  gardens  of  the  andent  ChAteau  of  Masklrch ;  and,  In  a  small 
endosure  close  to  the  chAteau,  we  found  a  labyrinth,  the  hedge  of  which  consisted  entirely  of  C6nius 
mAs,  with  standard  trees  of  the  same  spedes  at  regular  distances,  which  were  at  that  time  bearing 
ripe  fruit,  which  we  tasted,  and  found  of  very  good  flarour.  Later  in  the  same  year,  we  were 
shown.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  the  famous  cornelian  cherry  trees  which  were 
planted  there  in  1650,  ahresdy  mentioned,  p.  147. 

5  10.  C.  flo'rida  L,    The  Florida  Dogwood. 

ItUniifieaiian.    Lin.  Sp^.  1661. ;  L'Hirit  Com.,  No.  &  -,  Don's  MilL,  &  pu  400. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

Stmonvtne.    Virginian  Dogwood. 

SngrmriHM.    Bot.  Bfag.,  t  SJ&  ;  Cateab.  Car.,  t  87. ;  Bigel.  Med.  Bot,  2.  t  £&  ;  Ouimpi  Abb.  Hol&. 

1 19. ;  Rafln.  Med.  BoL,  t.  S& ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  5fiL  j  Wang.  Beytr.,  1.  L  17.  £  41. ;  and  our 

^.769. 

iSjpec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  shining.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  pale  beneath, 
beset  with  adpressed  hairs  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  umbellate,  protruded 
after  the  leaves.  Leaves  of  involucre  large,  rounctish,  retuse,  or  nearly 
obcordate.  Pomes  ovate.  Leaves  of  involucre  white.  Flowers  green- 
ish yellow,  and  very  large.  Pomes  scarlet,  about  half  tlie  size  of  those  of 
C  m4s ;  ripe  in  August.  (JDonU  Mill,,  iiL  p.  400.)  It  is  a  native  of  Nordi 
America,  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  in  woods,  common ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1731,  and  flowers  in  April 
and  May. 

Description.  C6mus  fldrida  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.  In  its 
native  country,  it  forms  a  tree  reaching,  in  the  most 
favourable  situations,  30  ft.  or  35  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  diameter;  but,  in  general,  it 
does  not  exceed  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  20  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.  Michaux  describes 
the  trunk  as  **  strong,  and  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  chapped  into  many  small  portions,  which  are 
often  in  the  shape  of  s^^uares  more  or  less  exact. 
The  branches  are  proportionally  less  numerous  than 
on  other  trees,  and  are  regularly  disposed,  nearly  in 
the  form  of  crosses.  The  young  twi^  are  observed 
to  incline  upwards  in  a  semidrcuiar  direction.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  aboat 
3 in.  in  length,  oval,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath;  the  upper  sur- 
&ce  is  very  distinctly  sulcated.  Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  are  often 
marked  with  black  spots ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  change  to  a  dull 
red.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  flowers  are  ftilly  expanded  about  the 
10th  or  15th  of  May,  when  the  leaves  are  onlv  beginning  to  unfold  themselves. 
The  flowers  are  small,  yellowish,and  connected  in  bunches,  which  are  surrounded 
with  a  very  large  involucre,  composed  of  4  white  floral  leaves,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  violet.    This  fine  involucre  constitutes  all  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
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which  are  very  numerous,  and  which,  in  their  8ca6on»  robe  the  tree  in  white, 
like  a  full-blown  apple  tree,  and  render  it  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the 
American  forests. '  Catesby,  who  first  described  this  tree,  says  that  the 
blossoms  break  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  being  at  first  not  so  wide  as 
a  sixpence,  but  increasing  gradually  to  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand ;  being  not 
of  their  full  bigness  till  about  six  wedcs  after  they  begin  to  open.  The 
fruits,  which  are  of  a  vivid  glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  always  united : 
they  remain  upon  the  trees  till  the  first  frosts ;  when,  notwithstanding  their 
bitterness,  they  are  devoured  bv  the  red-breasted  thrush  (T^urdus  migratdrius 
i/.),  which,  about  this  periocl,  arrives  from  the  northern  regions,  and  the 
mocking-bird  (T,  polygl6ttu5,  L.\  during  the  whole  winter.  In  England,  this 
tree  does  not  thrive  nearly  so  well  as  in  its  native  country,  seldom  being  found, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  higher  than  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  not  ohea 
flowering;  though  at  White  Knights  it  attains  a  larger  size,  and  flowers  fi-eely 
every  year. 

Geography.  In  America,  the  CVSmus  fldrida  is  first  found  on  the'Columbia 
river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  In  the  United  States,  it  appears  in 
Massachusetts,  between  n.  lat.  4*2°  and  4<3°.  **  In  proceeding  southward,  it  is 
met  with  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  eastern  and  western  states,  and 
the  two  Floridas,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Over  this  vast  extent  of 
country  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees ;  and  it  abounds  particularly  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  wherever  the  soil  is  moist, 
gravelly,  and  somewhat  uneven :  farther  south,  in  the  Carolinas,  Creorgia,  and 
the  Floridas,  it  is  found  only  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  never  in  uie  pine 
barrens,  where  the  soil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustain  its  vegetation.  In  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  forest,  except  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  of  a  middling  quality.  CMichx,) 
Mr.  William  Bartram,  in  his  Travelt  in  Georma  and  Fhrida^^yea  the  following 
account  of  the  appearance  of  this  tree  near  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river: — 
**We  now  entered  a  remarkable  grove  of  dogwood  trees  (C6rnus  fl6rida), 
which  continued  nine  or  ten  miles  unaltered,  except  here  and  there  by  a 
towering  Magn61ta  grandiflora.  The  land  on  which  they  stand  is  an  exact 
level;  the  surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stiff  yellowish 
clay.  These  trees  were  about  12ft.  hich,  spreading  horizontally ;  and  their 
limbs  meeting,  and  interlocking  with  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
pove,  so  dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  almost  every  other  vegetable ;  afibrding  us  a  roost  desirable  shelter 
from  the  fervid  sunbeams  at  noonday.  This  admirable  grove,  by  way  of 
eminence,  has  acauired  the  name  of  the  Dog  Woods.  During  a  progress  of 
nearly  seventy  mues  through  this  high  forest,  there  was  constantlv  presented  to 
view,  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  spacious  groves  of  this  fine  flowering  tree, 
which  must,  in  the  spring  season,  wnen  covered  with  blossoms,  exhibit  a  most 
pleasing  scene;  when,  at  the  same  time,  a  variety  of  other  sweet  shrubs  display 
their  beauty,  adorned  in  their  gay  apparel;  as  the  HalSsia,  Stew&rtM, 
.^sculus,  Favta,  Azalea,  &c.,  entangled  with  garlands  of  TScoma  crucfgera, 
T.  radicans,  Gelsemium  sempervlrens.  Wistaria  frutescens,  C^prifdlium  semper- 
v^rens,  &c. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  superb  Magnolia  grandiflora,  standing  in 
front  of  the  dark  groves,  towering  far  above  the  common  level."  (Bartram's 
TraveU,  p.  400.) 

Histoiy.  This  fine  tree  was  first  discovered  in  Virginia,  by  Banister;  and 
afterwards,  by  Catesby,  in  the  forests  of  Carolina.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britam 
by  Fairchild,  before  1731 ;  and  by  Miller,  in  1739;  and  has  since  been  propa- 

gated,  and  introduced  into  our  principal  coUections.  As  already'  observed^ 
owever,  it  does  not  thrive  in  the  neignbourhood  of  London.  The  only  in- 
stances, of  which  we  have  heard,  of  its  flowering  near  the  metropolis  are,  at 
South  Lodge,  on  Enfield  Chase,  where  Collinson  informs  us  he  went  to  see  it 
when  it  flowered  for  the  first  time;  at  Syon  HOI;  and  at  Syon  House.  Miller, 
in  1752,  says  that  the  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  under  the  name 
of  Virginian  dogwood,  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species ;  and  that, 
though  it  produces  abundance  of  large  leaves,  it  is  not  plentiful  of  flowers 
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Dor  has  he  yet  seen  any  plants  which  have  produced  fruit  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Syon  Hill,  upwards  or  20  ft.  high ;  and  another  at 
Syon  House,  17  ft.  high,  both  of  which  have  flowered.  There  are  many 
plants,  from  6  ft.  to  12ft.  high,  in  the  grounds  at  White  Knights,  which 
flower  freely  every  year. 

Pro^erticM  and  iftet.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  fine-erained ; 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  The  sap-wood  is  perfectly  wEite^  and 
the  heart-wood  is  of  a  chocolate  colour.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  used  for 
the  handles  of  hammers  and  light  tools,  such  as  mallets,  &c.  In  the  country, 
some  farmers  use  it  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the  hames  of  horses'  collars,  and 
also  for  lining  the  runners  of  sledges ;  but,  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  i4>plied, 
being  liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be  wrought  till  it  is  perfectly  seasoned. 
The  shoots,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  light 
hoops  of  small  portable  casks ;  and,  in  the  middle  states,  the  cogs  of  mill* 
wheels  are  made  of  them,  and  the  forked  branches  are  taken  for  the  yokes  which 
are  put  upon  the  necks  of  swine,  to  prevent  their  breaking  into  cultivated 
enclosures.  The  inner  berk  is  extremely  bitter,  and  proves  an  excellent 
remedy  in  intermitting  fevers.  It  has  been  known,  and  successftdiv  used,  by 
the  country  oeople  in  the  United  States,  as  a  speofic  in  these  maladies,  for 
more  than  finy  years.  (Bigelow's  Amer.  BoLy  n.  74.)  Half  an  ounce  of  dog- 
wood bark,  2  scruples  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  scruples  of  gum  arabic, 
infused  in  16  ounces  of  rain-water,  make  an  excellent  vul.  (Michx.)  From 
the  bark  of  the  more  fibrous  roots  the  Indians  obtain  a  gooa  scarlet  colour; 
and  Bartram  informs  us  (yo\.  i.  p.  61.)  that  the  young  branches,  stripped 
of  their  bark,  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the  teeth,  render  them 
extremelv  white.  In  England^  the  sole  use  of  this  species  is  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub;  and,  wherever  it  will  thrive,  few  better  deserve  a  place  in 
collections.  , 

Soil,  SUtuUiony  Propofotumy  Sfc,  This  species  thrives  best  in  a  peat  soil 
which  must  be  kept  moist;  and  the  situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  other- 
wise they  will  not  flower.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  both 
of  which  readily  strike  root.  Plants,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  cost  U.  6</. 
each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37j^  cents. 

Genus  IL 


a 


B£NTHA'M/i4  Lindl.    The  Benthamia.    Lm.  SytU  Tetr&ndria 
Monog^ia. 

IdetUifieation.    lindL  In  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1579. 
Synonffme.    C6mu»  spi  Wall,  Dee.,  and  G.  Don. 

Derivation.     Named  in  honour  of  Oeorge  Bentkam.  Eiq.,  F.L.&,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  j  and  nephew  of  the  odArated  moralist  and  jurist,  Jeremy  Bentham. 

!if  1.  B.  FRAGi^FERA  londL,  The  8trawberry-bearing  Benthamia, 

^<SmU8  capit^ta  Wall,  in  Roofb.  FL  Ind.  i.  p.  434.,  D.  Don  FL  Prod, 
Nepal,,  141.,  and  (?.  D<nCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  399.,  Bot.  Reg,,  t.  1579.,  and 
our  fig.  770.,  has  the  branches  spreading,  and  the  leaves  smooth,  lan- 
ceolate, and  acuminated  at  both  ends,  coriaceous,  2  in.  long,  glaucous 
and  [MEde  beneath,  sometimes  with  pink*coloured  nerves.  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  congregated  into  globular  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
2  in.  across  when  expanded,  and  composed  of  4  yellowish*coloured  parts, 
resembling  petals :  the  flowers  themselves  are  greenish,  small,  tmd  incon- 
spicuous. The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  a  ^ood  deal  re- 
sembling that  of  the  mulberry,  but  exceeding  it  considerably  m  size.  The 
flesh  is  ydlowish  white,  rather  insipid,  but  not  unpleasant,  although  a  little 
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bitter  to  the  taste;  and,  as  Mr.  Royle  informs  us,  ^j^j^      770 

it  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  in  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  a  small  tree,  approaching,  m  the  general 
appearance  and  character  of  its  leaves  and  flowers, 
to  C.  fldrida,  but  differing  from  that  species  in  its  < 
fruit.  The  plant  was  first  found  by  Dr.  Wallich,  | 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Nepal ;  and  specimens 
were  subsequently  sent  to  him  from  other  moun- 
tains in  that  country,  where  the  tree  is  described 
to  be  about  the  size  of  an  apple  tree;  flowering  in 
June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October.  Seeds 
were  obtained  by  Sir  Anthony  Buller,  during  his 
residence  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sent  by  him  to  his 
relation,  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.,  in  whose  garden,  at  Heligan,  in  Cornwall,  plants 
were  first  raised  in  England,  in  1825.  In  December,  1833,  specimens  of  this 
plant,  bearing  ripe  fruit,  leaves,  and  flower  buds,  were  sent  to  the  Gardener's 
Magazine^  by  Mr.  Robcarts,  the  gardener  at  Heli^ ;  who  described  the  pUnt 
as  an  evergreen,  and  as  being  then  16  fl.  in  height,  and  covered  with  fruit. 
It  had  stood  out  in  the  open  ground  for  8  years,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever, not  even  that  of  a  mat.  It  is  planted  in  stiff  clay,  and  at  a  great  ele- 
vation. It  produces  a  profusion  of  flowers  during  summer,  and  of  fruit 
in  autumn.  The  plant  is  readily  propagated  ehher  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings, and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  frequent  in  collections.  Judjring  from  the 
plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Grarden,  it  seems  to  prefer  a  situation 
rather  shaded  and  moist,  than  dry  and  sandy ;  which  corresponds  with  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  Cornwall;  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
somewhat  tender  for  a  few  years  af^er  planting.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  its  ultimately  proving  perfectly  hardy;  at  least  as  much  so  as 
C6rnus  fl6rida ;  for  Mr.  Koyle  mentions  that  he  found  it  in  several  situ- 
ations in  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  from  6500  fi,  to  8000  ft,  in  con- 
junction with  species  of  iS^<5rbus,  Cotone^ter,  and  Crats^gus.  (Hort.  Thtns,^ 
new  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  458.)  Perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  hardier  by  grafting  it 
on  C6mus  sangulnea.  Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
2t.  6d.  each. 


CHAR  LXII. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER  LORANTHA^CEA. 

The  hardy  ligneous  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  included  in  the 
genera  Ffscum  and  Aucuba. 

Fi'scuM  L.  Flowers  dioecious,  or  monoecious.  Margin  of  the  calyx  ob- 
solete, in  the  male  flowers  almost  wanting.  Petals  usually  4,  connected  at 
the  base  in  the  male  flowers,  but  free  in  the  female.  Stamens  4.  Stigma 
obtuse,  sessile.  Berry  globular,  smooth,  juicy,  viscid,  of  1  cell.  Seed 
solitary,  heart-shaped,  compressed,  sometimes  with  2— 4  embryos.  (Dec. 
Prod,  and  Don^t  Mill.,  adm>ted.) —  Parasitical  on  trees,  shrubby,  branched, 
smooth,  and  pale  green.    Leaves  entire,  mostly  opposite. 

At/ CUBA  Thunb.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  4,  ovate- 
lanceolate.  Stamens  4,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Stigma  concrete. 
Fruit  fleshy,  1-seeded.  — A  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  with  dichotonious 
or  verticillate  branches,  and  entire,  opposite  leaves,  in  the  manner  of 
Fiscum.  Botanists  are  not  <]uite  agreed  as  to  what  order  this  genus  should 
be  placed  under ;  but,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  we  have  followed  G.  Don,  in  including  it  m  Loranthkceee. 
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Genus  I. 


FFSCUM  L,    Tub  Mistletoe.    Lm.  SysL  Monoe'da,  or  Dioe^na, 

Tetr4ndria. 
idmi^oatiom.    Tourn.  Inat,  p.  6051 ;  Un.  Oen.,  No.  1105. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  pc  877. ;   Doo*k  MUL,  SL 

S^nonvmet,    MitieUine,  Gul,  or  Guy,  Fr. ;  Mlttl,  or  Minel,  Oer. ;  Vlaco,  or  ViKhio,  liat. ;  Lega. 

nodoga.  Spam. 
DtrHmtitm.     Fiiout  m  vtewm.  It  the  Latin  for  birdlime,  which  is  made  from  the  berriet ;  and 

Miatletoe  ia  by  lome  luppoaed  to  be  derived  from  mist^  the  German  word  for  dung,  or  allmy  dirt, 

and  by  othert  from  mUtetta,  the  Saxon  name  for  the  plant 

Description.  Parasitical  shrubs*  found  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
of  which  76  species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller ;  but  only  one  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  this  has  its  sexes  dioecious. 

£  \,  V,  A^LBUM  L,    The  white/rttttoi/y  or  cominofi,  Bfistletoe. 

Identifleatt'im.    Lin.  Sp.,  1451.  ;  Dec.  Pvod.,  4^  p.  877. ;  Don*i  Min.,  &  p.  «& 
Emgravingt.    N.  Da  Ham.,  1. 1. 115. }  Eng.  Hot,  t.  14m :  Bast  Brit  FL,  t  40.  ;  and  ottr>l^.  77L, 
which  exhibits  a  portion  of  a  male  plant,  marked  m,  and  of  a  tanale  plant  in  fruit,  marked/. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  much  branched,  forked ;  with  sessile  intermediate 
heads,  of  about  5  flowers.  Branches  terete.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  nerveless.  {JDou's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  403.)  Parasitica]  both  on  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

Daeription.  The  mistletoe  forms  an  evergreen  bush, 
pendent  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  composed 
of  dichotomouB  shoots,  oppNosite  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  which  is  almost  always  white, 
but  of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  fruit. 
The  plant  is  seldom  more  than  3  f^.  or  4  re.  in  diameter;  it 
is  thickly  crowded  with  branches  and  leaves.  Their 
growth  is  slow,  seldom  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the 
shoot,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves,  bein^  produced 
in  a  season.  The  leaves  vary  considerably  m  difierent  77 1 
plants,  as  may  be  seen  in^.  772.,  which  contains  engravings  of  three  diffbrent 
specimens,  sent  to  us  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.Ikater,  curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Oxford;  all  reduced  to  the  same  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot.  The 
durability  of  the  plant  is  proportionably  great :  for,  when  once  established  on  a 
tree,  it' is  seldom  known  to  cease  growmg  while  the  tree  is  in  life;  but,  when 
It  dies,  or  the  branch  on  which  it  is  rooted  decajrs,  or  becomes  diseased,  the 
death  of  the  mistletoe  immediatelv  follows. 

Geography.  The  mistletoe  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Asia;  and  probably, also,  of  Africa  and  South  America,  though  the 
species  found  in  these  countries  have  other  names.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  England ;  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  one  situation  in  Scot- 
umd  (Meikleour) ;  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  truly  indigenous  there. 
The  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  grows  belong  to  various  naturalorders;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  dicotyledonous  trees  it  will  not 
grow.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  Tiliacese,  ilcerkcee,  i^osikces,  Oupulffere, 
iSUic^ceae,  Ole^ese,  and,  we  believe,  also  on  Conffene.  At  an^  rate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg,  it  is  growing  in  immense  quantities  on  i^nus 
sylv^tris.  In  France,  it  grows  on  trees  of  all  the  natural  orders  mentioned, 
but  least  frequently  on  the  oak.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  olive  in  France, 
though  it  abounds  on  the  almond.  In  Spain,  it  grows  on  the  olive ;  as  it  does 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  the  latter  locality,  is  found  the 
variety  with  red  fruit,  which  is  perhaps  a  Lor&nthus.  ^  In  England,  it  is  most 
abundant  on  the  apple  tree,  in  the  cider  counties;  but,  in  artificial  plantations, 
it  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  trees  of  which  they  consist.    It  is  abundant 
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on  the  common  lime  tree,  at  Shardeloes,  in  Buckinghanuhire ;  and  on  the 
black  poplar,  at  Sutton  Place,  in  Surrey. 

HUtofy.  The  mistletoe  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  speak- 
ing of  that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  we  must  not  foiget  that  Pliny  says  that 
"  the  Gauls  held  this  plant  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  and  that  their  magicians, 
whom  they  call  druids,  consider  nothing  more  sacred."  The  Greefs  and 
Romans  appear  to  have  valued  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  qualities ;  and  more 
especially  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  The  Persian  magi  gathered  the  mistle- 
toe with  ffreat  care,  and  used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  According  to 
Gerard,  the  mistletoe,  in  his  time,  was  valued  for  several  properties ;  but  he 
says  nothing  respecting  its  propagation  or  culture.  The  first  botanist  who 
appears  to  have  attempted  this  wa»  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel ;  and,  since 
his  time,  i^  propagation  has  been  attended  with  success,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  berries  have,  from  a  very  earlv  period,  been  used 
as  birdlime;  which,  Gerard  says«  is  greatly  to  be  prcierrecl  to  birdlime  made 
from  the  holly.  The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  asserted  by  Du  Hamel. 
As  a  medicine,  the  mistletoe  was  frequently  employed,  in  England,  as  a  cure 
for  epile|)sy ;  but  it  no  longer  holds  a  place  in  the  British  materia  medica. 
The  berries  are  eaten  by  the  blackbird,  the  fieldfare,  and  thrush ;  especially  by 
the  large,  or  missel,  thrush.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  birdlime  was  only 
the  excrements  of  the  thrush,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  berries  of  this  tree, 
and  that  the  bird  was  often  caught  by  what  it  had  itself  voided.  Hence  the 
Latin  proverb,  '*  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat."  The  principal  use  made  of  the 
entire  plant  is,  to  hang  up  in  kitchens  of  farm-houses,  &c.,  at  Christmas. 
In  Herefordshire,  where  the  berries  are  very  abundant,  a  birdlime  is  sometimes 
made  from  them,  by  boiUng  them  in  water  till  they  burst,  and  afterwards 
beating  them  up  in  water,  and  washing  them,  till  all  the  husks  are  separated 
from  me  pulp.  The  Italians  add  oil  to  their  mistletoe  birdlime,  after  it  has 
been  thus  prepared. 

MythologicalypoeHcalfand  legendary  AUunonS'  The  mistletoe,  particularly 
that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  was  held  in  ereat  veneration  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  druids  went  in  solemn  procession 
into  the  forests,  and  rais^  a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak,  on 
which  they  inscribed  the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as  the 
most  powerfiil.  After  this,  the  principal  druid,  clad  in  a  white  garment, 
ascended  the  tree,  and  cropped  the  mistletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  pruning- 
hook,  the  other  druids  receiving  it  in  a  piece  of  pure  white  cloth,  which  they 
held  beneath  the  tree.  The  mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  cbia 
druid,  and  distributed  amoiu^  the  people,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft 
and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched  the  ground,  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadful  misfortune,  which  was  about  to  fidl  upon  the 
land.  The  ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the  moon  was  6  days  old, 
and  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  when  it  was  concluded.  Hie  following 
fable  respecting  the  mistletoe  is  abridged  from  the  Edda :  •—  Fripa,  the 
Scandinavian  Venus,  having  discovered,  through  her  skill  in  divmation, 
that  some  evil  threatened  her  son  Balder  (Apollo),  exacted  an  oath 
from  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  every  thing  that  sprang  from  them,  not 
to  injure  him.  Loke,  the  evil  spirit,  finding,  at  a  kind  of  tournament  held  soon 
after  by  the  Scandinavian  goas  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  very 
warlike  deities^,  that  none  of  the  lance^  &c.,  ever  touched  Balder,  but  glanced 
away,  as  thougn  afraid  of  approaching  him,  suspected  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  some  charm,  and  determined,  it  possible,  to  discover  what  it 
was.  For  this  purpose,  he  di^ised  himself  as  an  old  woman,  and,  intro- 
ducing himself  to  Frica,  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  confidence ; 
when  Friga  told  him  that  every  thing  that  grew  on  the  earth,  flew  in  the  air, 
swam  in  the  sea,  &c.,  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  hurt  her  son.  Loke  pointed 
Co  the  mistletoe,  which  neither  ^ew  in  earth,  nor  water,  and  asked  her  if 
it  was  included  in  the  charm.    Fnga  owned  that  it  was  not ;  but  added,  that  so 
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feeble  aiid  insignificant  a  plant  was  not  likely  to  injure  Balder.  Loke  no^ 
sooner  left  Friga,  than  he  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  mistletoe  a  diaip* 
arrow,  with  which  he  instructed  Ueder  (the  blind  god  of  fate)  how  to  kill 
Balder.  All  nature  mourned  the  loss  of  the  g^  of  the  sun  ;  and  Hela  (the 
goddess  of  death),  moved  by  the  uniyersal  grief,  amed  to  restore  him,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  every  living  thing  h^  shed  tears.  Ever^  creature 
wept;  and  even  the  trees  drooped  their  branches  to  the  earth,  dnpping  like 
rain.  Loke  alone  remained  witn  dr^  eyes ;  till  the  gods,  enraged  at  his  apathy, 
rushed  upon  him  en  nuuse,  and  chamed  him  in  the  bottomless  pit ;  where  he 
soon  shed  tears  enough  to  release  Balder ;  but  where  he  is  still  left,  and 
occasionally,  by  his  struggles  to  get  free,  causes  earthquakes.  The  magical 
properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  mentioned  both  by  Virgil  and  Ovid;  and 
Apuleitts  has  preserved  some  verses  of  the  poet  Lelius,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  mistletoe  as  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  magician.  In 
the  dark  ages,  a  similar  belief  prevailed;  and,  even  to  the  preaent  day,  the 
peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other  countries,  call  the  mistletoe  the 
**  spectre's  wand ;"  from  a  supposition  that  holding  a  branch  of  mistletoe  in 
the  hand  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to 
speak  to  him.  Forster  mentions  that  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1791  states  that  the  guidbel,  or  mistletoe,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  forbidden  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Bden ;  and  adds  that  hence,  pro- 
bably, arose  the  custom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas ;  though  this  appears 
to  be  a  non  sequUur,  It  is  more  probable  that  the  custom  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Balder, 
dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Venus,  Friga,  to  place  it  entirely  under  her  con- 
trol, and  prevent  it  from  being  again  used  against  her  as  an  instrument  of 
mischief.  In  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  gathered  with  great  solemnity  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  htdl,  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing. 

"  On  Christmai  Eve  thebdls  were  rung ; 
On  CbrUtmai  Eve  the  mau  wm  sung : 
That  only  ni^t  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  atoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  danuel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  hoUy  green : 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  misseltoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  Baron^  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all*' 

In  Prance,  New  Year's  gifts  are  still  called,  in  some  of  the  provinces,  giiy 
'an  fif  u/I  This  is  said  by  Forster,  in  his  Perenmai  Calendar,  p.  2.,  to  have 
arisen  from  a  practice  of  the  druids ;  who,  "  with  great  ceremonies,  used  to 
scrape  off  from  the  outside  of  the  oak  the  mistleden,  which  they  consecrated  to 
their  great  Teutates,"  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year ;  and  then  distributed 
it  to  the  Gauls,  **  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  they  attributed 
to  it." 

Propagation.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  mistletoe  is  propagated  by  the 
berries  l^ing,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a  living 
tree.  The  common  agency  by  which  this  is  efiTected  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  birds;  and  more  especially  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  having  satisfied 
itsdf  by  eating  the  berries,  wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to  the 
outer  part  of  its  beak,  by  rubbine  it  against  the  branch  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  has  alighted;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are  thus  left  sticking  to  the 
bark.  If  the  bark  should  be  smooth,  and  not  much  indurated,  the  seeds  will 
fferminate,  and  root  iatp  it  the  following  spring;  that  is,  supposing  them  to 
nave  been  properly  fecundated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  plant  to  the 
female  one  which  produced  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  amone  the  ancients, 
and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  moderns,  considered  that  the  mistletoe  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  excrements  of  the  birds,  which  had  fed  on  the  berries ;  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were 
necessary  to  prepare  the  seeds  for  vegetation.  Kay  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without  passing 
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through  the  body  of  a  bird ;  and,  at  his  sug^sdon,  Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary 
of  London,  inserted  a  seed  of  the  mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  white  poplar 
tree,  which  grew  in  his  garden,  with  complete  success.  This,  Professor 
Biartin  observes,  has  been  since  done  by  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing  the 
berries  on  the  smooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  by  inserting  them  in  a  deft, 
or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was  the  mode  a(u>pted  by  Doody. 
Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  rubbed 
nine  mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germi- 
nated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  product  two  radicles  each, 
and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  two  radicles  are  more 
common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  There  are  as  many  embryos  as 
radicles. 

The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  ai^ng  that  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe,  like  the 
seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  anywhere,  provided  thev  had  a  suitable 
d^ee  of  humidity,  made  them  sprout  not  only  on  the  barks  of  different  kinds 
of  living  trees,  but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  ground,  &c. 
But,  though  they  germinated  in  such  situations,  they  did  not  live  any  time, 
except  on  the  bark  of  living  trees.  M.  Du  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the 
mistletoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both 
cases  the  radicles  directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if 
in  quest  of  darkness.  (See  Richard* t  EletnefUs  of  Botany ;  and  Baapter*s  Brit, 
Flowering  Plants,  art. 
Viscum.  J  The  first  indi- 
cation of  germination  is 
the  appearance  of  one  or 
more  radicles,  like  the 
sucker  of  a  house  fl^,  but 
larger ;  as  at  A  t,  m  Jig, 
772.,  which  are  front 
views,  and  at  k  I  in  the 
same  figure,  which  are 
side  views,  taken  from  mis- 
tletoe berries,  which  were 
stuck  on  the  upright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in  our 
garden  at  Bayswater,  in 
March,  1836,  and  germi- 
nated there,  as  tliey  ap- 
peared on  the  20th  of 
May  of  the  same  year. 
When  the  white,  viscous, . 
pulpy  matter  of  the  mis-  ds 
tletoe  berry  is  removed,  1  V  ^  K 
the  kernel,  or  seed,  ap-  *^ 

pears  of  a  greenish  colour,  , , 
and  fiat ;  sometimes  oval,  {| 
at  other  times  triangular, 
and  at  other  times  of  various  forms.  In  JSg,  772.,  a  is  the  male  blossom 
magnified ;  6,  the  female  blossom  magnified ;  d,  a  berry  cut  through,  trans- 
versely ;  e,  a  seed  divided  vertically,  showing  the  two  embryos ;  g,  the 
embrj^o  magnified ;  A,  the  two  embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinating ; 
t,  a  single  radicle;  Xr,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the. two  radicles;  and  ^  a 
side  view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radicle. 

It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the  seed  is  oval, 
generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded ;  but,  when  it  is  triangular  or  irregular, 
2,  3,  or  more,  appear.  It  is  smgular,  that,  while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other 
plants  descends,  this  b  not  the  case  with  the  mistletoe ;  the  youns  root  of 
which  at  first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  A:  and  I,  JSg,  772.    Having 
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reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle  swelb  out  like  the  extremity 
of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  according  to  the  comparison  of  Du  Haroel, 
like  the  mouth-piece  of  a  hunting-horn.  The  extremity  of  the  radicle  having 
fix^  itself  to  the  bark,  if  more  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single  seed, 
the  embryos  all  separate  from  it ;  and  each,  putting  out  leaves  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, becomes  a  separate  plant.  In  the  case  of  tne  seeds  which  germinated 
on  the  bark  of  trees  in  oiur  garden  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated 
from  the  seed  on  Aug.  15th,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  thb  proof.  Wnen  the 
mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  the  shoots  bend  upwards ; 
but,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  under  side,  they  descend :  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  trunk  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreadmg,  of 
course,  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemispherical 
bush.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the  bark,  extend  them- 
selves between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood,  where  the  sap  is  most 
abundant,  sometimes  sending  up  suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  root  entered ;  and  hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  that  the  mistletoe 
is  propagated  in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the  trees  in  which  it  is  para^ 
siticaliy  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  terrestial  plants  which,  like 
the  potato,  possess  liiizomata  or  underground  stems,  or  suckers,  from  the  surface 
of  which  young  plants  are  developed  at  intervals.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe, 
as  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed  from  sections 
of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  grown  for  many  years,  that  it  not 
only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  into  the  wockI.    This,  however,  would  be  con- 

nto  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose 
e  plant.  The  effect  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
iiynrious  to  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  is  attached ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  bevond  the  point  from  which  the 
mistletoe  protrudes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  both  the  ascending 
and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great  part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite, 
and  prevented  m>m  circulating  properly.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  pert 
of  the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  certain  number  of  plants 
growing  on  any  branch  would,  after  they  had  so  far  injured  that  branch  as  to 
prevent  it  from  putting  out  leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as 
well  as  their  own  sp^y  destruction.  Hence,  in  orchards,  the  mistletoe  is 
always  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  injury  which  it  does  b  much 
greater  than  that  effected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees; 
such  as  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  &c. ;  which,  though  commonly  called  parasites, 
are,  in  botanical  language,  epiphytes ;  that  is,  inhabiting  trees  but  not  living 
on  their  substance.  The  nutriment  which  supports  epiphytes  is  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Two  experiments  remain 
\to  be  made  with  the  mistletoe :  the  first  is,  whether  it  may  be  propagated 
by  inserting  cuttines  in  the  live  bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  grafts; 
and  the  second,  whether  a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree 
on  which  it  grows,  after  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either 
leaves  or  shoots. 

The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  in  British  nurseries  has  scarcely  been 
attemoted :  but  nothmg  could  be  easier  on  thorns  or  crab  apples,  planted  in 
pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots 
of  the  poplar  or  willow,  truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of 
mistletoe  on  them  might  be  taken  off,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  in- 
juring the  parasite. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  qfViscum. 

As  already  obaerred,  maay  ipeeict  of  ritcum  are  detcrtbed  br  botaniita.  Several  ipecict,  Roylc 
obaerrce,  are  found  in  Bengal  and  Silhet,  in  mounUiaooi  lituaUons ;  and  V.  oerttciUiOttnim  Roylc» 
at  MuMouree,  on  the  oak.  V.  elongAtum  Dec.  \*  found  in  the  Pcninfula,  and  on  the  bills  of  the 
central  range  of  the  Himalayas. 
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Genus  H. 


Air  CUB  A  Thunb.    The  Aucuba.    Lm.Syst  Dke'cia  Tetrdndria. 

Iileutificatiom.    Thunbi  FL  Jap.,  p.  4^ ;  Dea  Prod.,  i.  d.  £74.  s  I>on*i  IfUL,  &  p.  433, 
Sifmam^mei.    Amkuba  Kasmpf.  Aiii<en.,  5.  p.  77&  ;  EubasU  SalM  Prod.,  p.  6& 

Description^  4rc,   An  ever^;reen  shrub  or  tree ;  a  native  of  Japan.  Branches 

dichotomous  or  verticiUate,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Lor&nthus  and  Fiscum. 

The  male  blossom  unknown.    Only  the  female  state  of  this  plant  is  in  British 

gardens. 

A  1.  i4.  JAPO^NiCA  nunb.    The  Japan  Aucuba. 

IdentifleaUm.    Thunb.  Fl.  Jap^,  P^  01 :  Dee.  Prod.  4.  pi  V74  :  Don*i  Mia,  S.  453. 
8imonfme$.    Eftbasii  <Ueh6toiniu  Saiiib.  Prod.,  n.  6a ;  spottedJeaved  Laurel,  Juian  Laard. 
Bmgrmimga,    Bank«  -,  loon.  KaanpC,  t  6. ;  TbunbL  loon.  FL  Japi,  t  ISL  and  1& ;  Bot.  Hag.,  1 1197. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  common  both  in  a  wild  and 
cultivated  state,  producing  its  red  berries  in  March.  The  aucuba,  in  British 
gardens,  is  a  well-known  laurel-like  evergreen  shrub,  having  the  leaves 
mottled  with  yellow ;  but  in  Japan  the  leaves  are  said,  b^  Thunberg,  to  be 
sometimes  green.  According  to  Ksempfer,  it  forms,  in  its  native  country, 
a  tree,  with  the  fruit  a  red  oblong  drupe,  like  a  laurel  berry,  with  a  white 
sweetish  pulp;  and  a  kernel  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  was  introduced  in  1783, 
and,  at  first,  treated  like  a  stove  plant,  as  was  customary,  in  those  days, 
with  plants  from  Japan  and  China;  it  was  afterwards  found  to  stand  in  the 
green-house,  and,  in  a  short  time,  in  the  open  air.  It  is  now  considered  as 
hardy  as,  or  hardier  than,  the  common  laurel ;  and,  what  is  a  very  valuable 
property  in  England,  it  will  endure  coal  smoke  better  dian  almost  any 
other  evergreen.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  grows  freely  in 
any  soil  tolerably  dry,  advancing  steadily  by  shoot^  of  from  9  in.  to  1  ft. 
long  every  season. 

App.  I.     Loranthdcea  not  introduced. 

L,  eurofue^ui.  (LM.  Sp.,  1678. ;  Jacg.  Fl.  Auiir.,  t  90. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  SJh ;  Don't  MUL,  & 
n.  40a  i  Sekkukr  Handb..  t  94  ;  PUtick  Icon.,  %.  948.)  The  European  Lorantkms.  Plant  gla. 
brous,  much  branched.  Branches  tereta  I^eavec  opdocite.  peiiolate,  oval-oblong,  obtuse,  aome. 
what  attenuated  at  the  baia  Racemes  terminal,  simple  Flowers  dioecious,  of  6  petals.  Anthers 
adnate  in  the  male  flowers.  {Don't  MUi.,  lii.  p.  409.)  A  narasitical  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  nscum 
41bum,  and,  like  it,  having  greenish  flowers,  and  yellowish. berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  Hun. 
gary,  Italy,  and  Upper  Siberia,*where  it  grows  on  the  oak,  the  sweet  chestnut,  and  other  trees,  as  tb« 
mistletoe  does  in  £ngland.  It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain,  though  it  might  easily  be 
so,  hj  procuring  a  box  of  the  berries  flrom  Vienna,  and  treating  them  as  directed  ftxr  those  of  the 
mistletoe,  p.  10SS3. 

L,  odorkhu  V^^all.  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  leaves  flrom  4-.6  in.  long,  and  many.flowered  spikes, 
of  small,  white,  very  sweet-scented  flowers. 

h.  Lambertiknvn  SckuUet  b  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  h«bit  of  I*  euzopeer'us ;  and  is,  probably,  the 
same  species. 

Varumt  other  tpeelet  arc  described  by  botanists  as  natives  of  diflfcrent  parts  of  Asia.  Boyle  re. 
marics  that  the  genus  Lor&nthus  *'  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  trees,  in  every  part  of  the 
plains  of  India ;  not  less  than  90  being  found  in  that  country,  in. the  Malayan  peninsula  s  thourii  L. 
bieolor  Is  the  most  common  species.  Some  few  ascend  the  mountains ;  and  several  occur  in  Nepal. 
Of  thes&  L.  pnivervUntut  and  L.  vett)hu  are  found  as  high  as  Mussouree ;  and  L.  ^gMrinmt  and 
L.  oord^hUut  lower  down  on  the  mountain  side.*'  iBosfie  JUuH.,  p^  935.) 


CHAP.   LXIIL 

OP    THE   HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER   CAPRIFOLIA^CBJE. 

This  order  includes  several  genera  of  hardy  ligneous  plants,  chiefly  shrubs. 
The^  are  commonly  arranged  in  two  sections,  ^ambi^cese  and  Lonicemr ;  and 
the  following  distinctive  characters  of  the  section  and  genera,  taken  from  ]>on*8 
Miller,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  order :  — 
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Sect.  I.     Saubv^cbs  Humb,  et  Kth. 

SecL  Ckar.  Corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  rotate,  with  5  segments  only  con* 
nected  a  little  at  the  base;  rarely  tubular.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas  3,  sessile. 

Sambv^cvs  Toum.    Limb  of  calyx  5-cleft.   Corolla  rotate,  urceolate.   Berry 

roundish,  pulpy,  1 -celled,  3 — i-seeded,  hardly  crowned. 
FiBU^RNUM  L.    Limb  of  calyx  5-clefb,  permanent.    Corolla  rotate,  subcam- 

panulate,  and  tubular.    Berry  ovate  or  globose,  l-seeded  from  abortion ; 

crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth. 

Sect.  IL    LoNicE^R£iS  Brown. 
SecL  Char,    Corolla  monopetalous,  more  or  less  tubular,  usually  irregular. 
Style  filiform,  crowned  by  three  distinct,  or  concrete,  stigmas. 

DiERvi^LLJ  Toum.  Calyx  bibracteate  at  the  base,  with  an  oblong  tube,  and  a 
5-parted  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  3-cleft.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule 
oblong,  not  crowned,  1-celled,  many-seeded.     Seeds  minute. 

LoNi'cBR^  Desf.  Tube  of  calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  funnel-shaped, 
or  campanulate,  with  a  5-parted,  usually  irregular,  limb.  Stigma  capitate. 
Berry  3-celled.    Cells  few-seeded. 

Lbtcbstb^rZ/I  Wfdl.  Calyx  with  an  ovate  tube,  and  a  5-parted  irregular  limb, 
ciliated  with  glands.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the  tube  gib^us  at  the 
base,  and  the  limb  5-parted  and  campanulate.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
roundish,  5-celIed,  crowned  by  the  calyx.     Cells  many-seeded. 

Symphorica''rpo8  G.Don,  (Symphdria  Pen.)  Calyx  with  a  globose  tube,  and 
a  small  4-— 5-toothed  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  almost  regular 
4 — 5-lobedlimb.  Stigma  semiglobose.  Berry  crowned  by  the  calyx,  4-celled, 
two  of  them  empty,  and  the  other  two  containing  1  seed  each.  (Don*s 
Mil.,  m.  p.  436.) 


Sect  I.    5ambu'c£^ 
Geku^  I. 


iSABiBIPCUS  Toum,    The  Elder.    Lm.  Sytt  Pent&ndria  Trig^nia. 

Idenitfieatidn.    Toum.  IntL.  57a  ;  lin.  Gen.,  No.  578. ;  Oertn.  Fnict,  t  27.  s  Lam-  HL,  t  811.  ; 

Sclikuhr  Hiindb.,  t  83l  ;  Dec  Prod.,  4^  p.  381. ;  Don'i  MUL,  a  p.  49& 
ammmvme.    PhTteiraui  Iamt.  Coek.,  p.  138.,  but  not  of  Un. 
Den'Mikm.    From  $ambmke,  which  the  Latiiu  hare  changed  to  aambt$ca,  a  muaical  injtniment, 

which  it  believed  to  have  been  made  of  elder  wood. 

Gen.  Char,y  S^c.  Calyx  small,  divided  into  5  deep  segments,  permanent. 
Corolla  rotate,  urceolar,  5-lobed.  Lobes  obtuse.  Stamens  5,  about  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Filaments  awl-shaped.  Anthers  roundish,  hearts 
shaped.  Stifle  none.  Stigmas  3,  obtuse.  Berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  1  cell, 
containing  3 — 5  seeds,  which  are  convex  on  the  outside,  and  angular  inside. 
(Don's  Mill,,  m.  p.  436.)  —  Low  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Kurope  and 
North  America ;  ornamental  for  their  compound  leaves,  and  large  ter- 
minal cymes  of  flowers;  which  are  succeeded  by  purplish,  red,  white,  or 
green  berries,  havmg  cathartic  properties,  and  from  which  a  wine  is  made. 
All  die  species  are  of  easy  culture,  in  good  soil,  rather  moist  and  loamy ; 
and  they  are  all  r^ily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

A.  Leaves  pinnate.     Flowers  cymose  or  corymbose, 
It  1.  S,  MINORA  L,    The  common,  or  black-fruited.  Elder. 
IdentHleoHom.    Lin.  SpL,385.;Doo*»MUl.,3Lp.  «7.,  Lodd.  Cat,ed  1W8.         ^        «     , 
8&rummiie$.    Bouxtry,  or  Bour  Tree,  Amtree,  Scotch ;  ^ireau,  Fr. ;  Hollander,  Oer. ;  Sambuco^  /to/. ; 

aauoo,  and  Sabooo,  Span. ;  Flaeder.  AaedL ;  Hylde,  Dan. 
EngratLgi.    N.  Du  HimL.  1. 1. 55. ;  Herne  Term.  Bot,  t  38.  f.  8. ;  Ensl.  Hot.  1 47& ;  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.. TtS.  :  Fl.  I>an.,  t.  546. ;  our>i^.  TO ;  and  the  plate  of  thU  tpedei  in  Vol.  II. 
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Spec.  Char.,   ^c.      Arboreous.      Leaves    pinnate.   ^^ 
Leaflets  usually  5,  smooth,  deep  green,  ovate  or  v^O 
oblong-oval,  acuminated  ;  the  lower  leaves  some-  ^^ 
times  trifoliolate.     Cymes  with  5  main  branches. 
Branches,  after  a  year's  growth,   clothed  with 
smooth  grey  bark,  and  filled  with  a  light  spongy 
pith.     Flowers  cream-coloured,  with  a  sweet  but   x.^^ 
faint  smell.      Berries   globular,  purplish  black.  4t^t 
Stalks  reddish.  (Don*t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  437.)     A  low     '"" 
tree,  in  a  wild  state^  growing  from  20(1.  to  30  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  m  June.    A  native  of  Europe,         ^^,. 
and  part  of  Asia,  in  hedpes,  coppices,  and  woods; 
and  plentiful  in  Britain,  m  like  situations,  but  probably  not  truly  indigenous. 
The  varieties  arc  rare,  except  in  gardens. 

Varieties. 

f  S.  w.  2  virescens  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  322.;  S,  vir^cens  Detf,  Arbr.  Fr.h 

p.34>8. — Fruit  yellowish  green. 
^  S.  n.  3  Uucocdrpa,  —  Fruit  white. 
Y  S.  n.  4  lacmiatai  S.  laciniata  MiU.  Die/.,  No.  2. ;  {Loh.  Icon,,  2.  t.  164. 

f.  2. ;  and  ourJig>  774.)  the  Parslej/^leaved  Elder ;  has  the  leaflets  cut 

into  fine  segments. 
%  8.  n.  5  rotundjfblia. — Leaves  trifoliolate.    Leaflets  petiolate,  roundbh, 

serrated.   Corymbs  few-flowered.   Cultivated  in  tne  Chelsea  Garden. 


If  S. ».  6  monttrbta,  S.  monstr6sa  Hort,,  has  the  branches  striped.   Flowers 
of  from  5 —  1 5  parts  ;  and  with  from  5 —  1 5  stamens.     Stigmas  5 —  1 2. 
Berries  irregular. 
It  S.  n.  1  foBt  argenteis  {fig.  775.)  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white, 

and  forms  a  striking  and  lively-lookine  plant  in  a  shrubbery. 
1^  S.  92.  8  foBi  luteis,  has  the  leaves  slightly  variegated  with  yellow. 
Description,  Geoerapht/,  Sfc,  The  common  elder  forms  a  small  tree,  re- 
markable for  its  vigorous  growth  when  young,  and  its  stationary  character 
after  it  has  attained  20  or  30  years'  growth,  and  as  many  feet  high.  Its  ample 
cymes  of  cream-coloured  flowers  make  a  fine  show  in  June,  and  its  purplish 
black  berries  in  September.  It  is  observed  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  that  "  our 
uncertain  summer  is  established  b^  the  time  the  elder  is  in  full  flower;  and 
entirely  gone  when  its  berries  are  npe."  It  b  a  native  of  Europe,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia,  but  not  of  America;  and  it  is  chiefly 
near  human  habitations.  Dr.  Walker,  in  1780,  thinks  it  is  not  indigenous  in 
Scotland,  and  even  that  it  had  not  been  long  introduced  there ;  because  he 
knew  no  instances  of  very  old  trees.  It  is  common  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  and  gardens ;  and  also  in  the  woods 
of  the  temperate  and  southern  parts  of  Russia.     It  is  frequent  in  Greece, 
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and  was  formerly  much  employed  in  medicine  there,  as  the  space  it  occupies 
in  the  works  of  Theophrastus  bears  ample  testimony.  It  has  been  known  in 
England  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  medicinal  history,  and  has  formed 
here,  till  lately,  a  rich  source  for  medicaments  to  apothecaries  and  rustic 
practitioners.  It  still  holds  a  conspicuous  phice  in  the  European  materia 
medica. 

Properties  and  Uses,  Medicinally,  the  berries  make  a  useful  and  agreeable 
rob,  of  a  slightly  pur^tiye  quality,  and  very  good  for  catarrhs,  sore  throats, 
&c.  The  inner  bark  is  more  actively  cathartic,  and  is  thought  beneficial,  in 
rustic  ointments  and  cataplasms,  for  bums.  The  dried  flowers  serve  for  fo- 
mentations, and  make  a  fragrant  but  debilitating  tea,  useful  in  acute  inflam- 
mations, firom  the  copious  perspiration  that  it  is  sure  to  excite,  but  not  to 
be  taken  habitually.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  proves  fatal  to  the  various  insects 
which  thrive  on  blkhted  or  delicate  plants ;  although  there  is  a  species  of 
aphis  that  feeds  on  the  elder.  Cattle  wul  not  eat  these  leaves ;  and  the  mole  ia 
driven  away  by  their  scent.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  if  turnips,  cab» 
bages,  fruit  trees,  or  com,  were  whipped  with  branches  of  the  elder  tree,  no 
insect  would  touch  them.  The  flowers  are  considered,  in  many  oountrv  places, 
injurious  to  turkeys,  and  the  berries  to  poultry  in  general.  The  smell  is  said 
to  be  injurious  to  human  beings,  and  Evelyn  mentions  a  tradition,  ^  that  a 
certain  house  in  Spain,  being  seated  among  elder  trees,  diseased  and  killed 
almost  all  the  ixuiabitants,  which,  when  at  last  they  were  grubbed  up, 
became  a  wholesome  place."  The  varieties  with  black  berries  are  best  for 
medicid  use.  A  wine  is  made  of  them,  with  spices  and  sugar,  which  is  generally 
taken  warm ;  and  they  are  said  frequently  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
less  innocent  beverage —artificial,  or  adulterated, port.  (Eng.  ^or.,ii.  p.  ]  10.) 
Elder  rob  is  composed  of  the  ripe  fmit  boiled  with  sugar,  and  is  considered 
an  excellent  aperient  for  children;  but  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  young 
leaf  buds  is  too  strong  a  cathartic  to  be  given,  except  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  Besides  the  wine,  or  rather  syrup,  which  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  boiled  with  sugar  and  mflerent  kinds  of  spices,  a  wine  is 
made  firom  the  flowers,  which  strongly  resembles,  in  scent  and  flavour,  that 
made  of  the  Frontignan  grapes,  Ekler  flower  water  is  used  to  give  a  ^vour 
to  some  articles  of  confectionery,  and  is  also  considered  excellent  as  a 
cooling  lotion  for  the  skin.  The  ancients  used  the  fruit  of  the  elder,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  mulberry,  to  paint  the  statue  of  Jupiter  red,  on 
the  celebration  of  the  fete  of  that  god.  They  also  employed  the  berries  to 
dye  the  hair  of  their  heads  black;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  leaves,  when 
boiled,  are  as  wholesome  to  be  eaten  as  those  of  other  potherbs.  The  wood 
of  the  elder,  when  it  becomes  old,  is  very  hard  and  adhesive,  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  dry  state,  it  weighs  42  lb.  3  oz. 
to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  employed  by  tanners,  mathematioad  instrament 
makers,  and  comb-makers;  and,  generally,  as  a  substitute  for  the  box  and  the 
dogwood.  The  shoots,  being  large,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pith,  are  much 
employed  by  children  in  making  tubes  to  serve  as  popguns,  miniature  muskets, 
and  cannons  ;  and  for  flutes,  pipes,  &c.,  a  use  to  which  they  have  been 
applied  from  time  immemorial ;  "  more  shrill  pipes  and  louder  tmmpets,"  Pliny 
inrarms  us,  being  made  of  the  shoots  of  the  elder,  than  of  those  of  any  oth^ 
tree.  The  pith,  being  very  light.  Miss  Kent  tells  us,  is  formed  into  balls  for 
electrical  experiments.  (Syl,  Sketches,  p.  125.)  The  bark  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  for  dyeing  tartans.  Butchers'  skewers  and  shoemakers'  pegs 
are  made  of  the  wood,  which  splits  readily  longitudinally  when  fresh  cut. 
The  young  shoots,  when  of  three  or  four  years'  growth,  are  much  employed 
in  France,  as  props  for  vines  and  other  plants,  and  are  found  to  be  of  very 
considerable  duration.  The  plant,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is 
sometimes  used  for  forming  hedges,  and  also  as  a  nurse  plant  for  plantations 
exposed  to  the  sea  breeze.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  has  the  great  advantitfe 
of  growing  rapidly  the  first  five  or  six  years,  and  afterwards  of  being  easily 
choked  by  the  trees  it  has  nursed  up. 

3  Y  4 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  elder  tree  is  much  encouraged  in 
the  hcdffcs  of  market-gardens,  and  in  places  that  could  not  be  profitably 
occupied  by  other  fruit  trees.  There  are  also  fields  or  orchards  planted  with 
the  elder  in  different  parts  of  Kent,  entirely  for  the  sake  of  its  finiit,  which  is 
brought  regularly  to  market,  and  sold  in  immense  quantities  for  making  wine. 
The  price  of  these  berries  is  from  4«.  to  6«.  a  bushel ;  and  the  wine  made 
from  them  ts  much  drunk  in  cold  weather,  in  London,  by  artisans,  &c.,  mulled, 
as  a  cordial.  It  is  also  frequently  brought  to  table  hot,  with  strips  of  toasted 
bread,  in  farm-houses,  after  supper,  during  the  winter. 

The  poetical  allutiont  to  this  tree  nearly  all  relate  to  moumfiil  subjects,  as 
it  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblematical  of  death  and  sorrow  ; 
probably,  because  it  was  said  to  produce  a  narcotic  stupor  in  those  who  slept 
beneath  its  shade,  and  sometimes  to  occasion  death.  It  was  also  once  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tree  Judas  hanged  himself  on.  (See  p.  658.) 

Sail,  Situation,  Sfc,  The  elder  will  not  thrive  except  in  a  good  soil,  kept 
somewhat  moist ;  and  it  will  not  flower  and  fruit  abundantly,  unless  the 
situation  be  open,  and  fiilly  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  The  plant  roots  so 
readily  from  cuttings  and  truncheons,  that,  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  moist, 
a  plantation  may  be  made  at  once,  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  instead  of  em- 
ploying rooted  plants. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  there  arc  some  old  elder  trees  in  the  orchards  of  farm, 
houses,  and  In  the  hedges  of  marlcet-gardens :  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  above  25  fl. 
high.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  and  also  at  Purser's  Cross,  are  trees  upwards  of  30  ft.  high.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  there  are  plants  which,  in  10  years,  have  reached  the  height  of  90  ft 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is  S5  ft  high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at 
Bclvoir  CasUe,  one,  25  years  planted,  is 24  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire, at  Tynningham, 
a  tree,  100  years  planted,  is  18  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  S7  ft    In 


A  2.  S.  CANADE^NSis  L.    The  Canadian  Elder. 

IdeniifictUkm.    Lin.  Sp^S85. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  4S6. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engrtnings.    Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  1 142. ;  and  our  J^.  776 . 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c,  Frutescent.  Leaves 
pinnate  or  sub-pinnate.  Leaflets  about 
4  pairs,  and  an  odd  one ;  oblong,  oval, 
stiffish,  acuminated,  more  or  less  pu- 
bescent beneath,  sometimes  appendi- 
culated  at  the  base.  Cymes  of  5  main 
branches.  Flowers  said  to  be  almost 
scentless.  Berries  deep  bluish  black. 
(DonU  Mill,,  iii. p.  436.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca^ 
rolina,  in  swamps  and  near  hedges; 
and  throughout  Canada,  as  far  as  the 
Saskatchawan ;  where  it  forms  a  ^^ 
shrub,  Rowing  from  4fl.  to  6  fb.  high.  ^^ 
It  was  mtroduced  in  1761,  and  flowers  w>\ij 
from  July  till  August.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  collections;  where  it 
forms  a  bush,  in  foliage  resembling  the  common  elder,  but  it  is  less  hardy, 
and  never  assumes  any  thing  of  a  tree  character.  From  the  suffruticose 
character  of  the  branches,  and  the  comparative  tenderness  of  the  plant,  it 
is  only  fit  for  dug  shrubberies  in  favourable  situations. 

a.  Species  of  Sambuctu  belonging  to  this  Subdivisioti,  fiat  yet  introduced, 

a  paim^HSis  Link  {Don's  MiH,  3.  p.  437.)  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Palma,  in  the  Canaries,  and 
a  species  of  which  very  litUe  is  known. 

&  mexic&na  PresI,  &  subalptna  Cham,  etSehieckt,,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  a  suifVutiooie  stem, 
and  leaves  rather  hairy  beneath. 

&  pertofifkrut  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  8.  suav^olens  WiUd.,  has  an  arboreous  stem,  with  white  flowers  and 
black  berries,  like  those  of  the  common  elder,  of  which  it  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety.  It  is  a  na. 
tive  of  Peru,  on  the  Andes,  in  cultivated  places,  at  the  elevation  of  4000  ft.,  where  it  grows  flrom  12  ft. 
to  SO  ft.  high. 
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B.  Leavet  pinnate.     Flowers  panicled. 


A  3.  S.  RACBMo^SA  L,    The  racemosG^tuered  Elder. 

Uemi^fieatkm.    Un.  Sfx,  S8& ;  Don**  Mill,  S.  p.  43a :  Lodd  Cat,  ed.  18Sa 
'  SvMOMyfMiL    S,  mont&na  Cam.  Epit.,  976. ;  &  cenrlnl  Tabem.^  10S9. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  t  163L 
Engrtofkigi,    Jaoq.  loon.  Rar.,  1.  p.  59. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t  56. ;  and  out/lg.  777. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate. 
Leaflets  5,  membranous,  oblong,  acumi- 
nated, serrated,  unequal  at  the  base.  Pe- 
tioles glabrous.  Panicle  ovate.  Leaves 
pale  green,  pretty  smooth.  Flowers  of  a 
whitish  green  colour.  Fruit  red  or  scarlet 
when  ripe.  {DonU  MiU.,  iii.  p.  438.)  A 
native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe 
and  Siberia,  on  the  mountains ;  where  it 
forms  a  lai^ge  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high.  It  was  intro-  ' 
ducedin  1596,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
Biay.  This  tree  has  a  splendid  appearance 
when  covered  with  its  panicles  of  fine,^ 
large,  scarlet  fruit.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook, 
who  found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in- 
forms us  that  the  panicles  of  fruit  resemble 
miniature  bunches  of  grapes  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet ;  and  dia^  when  in  perfection,  he  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful 
wild  fruit  he  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 
pinnae,  are  also  very  ornamental.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the  common  elder, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  everpr  collection;  though  it  is  very  seldom  found,  in 
British  eardens,  of  such  a  size  as  to  display  its  beauty.  We  should  think 
it  would  succeed  if  budded  on  the  common  elder ;  and,  as  that  species  is 
abundant  in  many  places,  plants  might  be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and 
budded  with  S.  racemdsa,  standard  hif  h.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  U,  6d,  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents. 

Fariety. 

A  S.  r.  £  laeMitta  Koch  in  Dec.  FL  Fr.  Suppi,  p.  3000.  —  Leaflets  Jigged.     A  native  of  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

A  4.  S»  (r.)  pu^bens  Micks.     The  downy  Elder. 

Ident(ficaHtm.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.»  1.  p.  18L :  Don*a  MilL,  3.  p.  438. 

S.  racembta  Book,  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  I.  p.  S79.,  but  not  of  Lin. ;  8.  pubtecent  Lodd.  Cat. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  5,  membranous,  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  pubescent,  but  chiefly  on  the 
under  side.  Panicle  thyrsoid.  Berries  red.  Flowers  whitish.  Closely  re- 
sembling S.  racem6sa,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  variety.  (Don's  MiU.,  iii. 
p.  438.)  It  is  a  native  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  on  the  highest  mountains, 
as  far  as  the  Saskatchawan.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's (harden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Fariety. 

ft  &  (rO  p.  9  keptapk^lla..-lje»we»  larger  than  thow  of  the  species.  Leaflets  7.  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  recrived  specimens  Arom  the  RocIct  Mountains,  and  more  eqiedalljr  tram  the 
Puiflc,  remarkable  for  the  great  size  and  le 


great  size  and  length  of  their  leaflets ;  and  for  there  b^ng 
1  each  rachis :  but  he  savs,  **  I  do  not  find  that  these,  or 
it,  cjin  in  any  way  be  distinguished  from  the  European  8. 


almost  constantly  seven  upon  each  rachis :  but  he  says,  **  I  do  not  find  that  these,  or 
the  eastern  state  of  the  plant,  cjin  in  any  way  be  distineuished  from  the  European  8. 
racembsa."  (/X  Sor.  Amer.f  i.  p.  579.)    It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  east 


side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Colombia,  near  Fort  yanoouyer, 
and  at  its  ooafluence  with  the  sea. 


C.  Leaves  ifipinnate. 

S.  eMSides  Desf.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  4S8. ;  Phyteitma  bipinnUta  L4mr. ;  is  a  native  of  China,  with 
suffirutlcose  stems,  white  flowers,  and  perforated  Si4:elled  fruit  Neither  it,  nor  the  following 
qiecies,  have  yet  been  introduced. 

a.  pkyteumoldes  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  923. ;  Phytebroa  cochinchin^nsis  Lour ;  has  suflfhiticose  stems,  and 
leafleU  serrated  and  wrinkled,  with  small  Lseeded  berries. 

Three  other  species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller^  as  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  but  requiring  to 
be  examined  into,  as  it  is  not  certain  that  they  belong  to  the  genus. 
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Genus  II. 
riBU'RNUM  L,    The  Viburnum.    Lin,  Sytt.  Pentdndria  Trig^ia. 

UenMeaUom.   Lin.  Oen.,  pi  S70. ;  GcrL  Fruct,  1. 1 S7. ;  Adani.  Fam.,  2.  p.  501. :  Schkuhr.  Handb.. 

LSI.  J  Dec.  Prod.,  4  pi  m ;  Don't  MUL.  3.  p.  43& 
SynomytmeM.    O'pulus,  flbtlrauin,  and  Tinujt,  71mm.  Intt^  pi  607.  t  376.  and  377. :  FlbAraum  and 

O'pulu*.  Mcench  Meik.,  p.  505. 
DerhiUkm.    Accordins  to  VallUnt,  the  word  nb6nium  is  derived  tnm  the  Latin  word  wieo,  to  tie : 

on  account  of  the  pliability  of  the  branchea  of  fome  ipecies.  Viburoa,  In  the  plural,  appean  to  bare 

been  applied  by  the  ancients  to  any  shrubs  that  were  used  for  tnnding  or  tying. 

Deicriptum,  jr.  Shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate.  Corymbs  of  flowers 
terminal.  Flowers  usually  white,  but  sometimes  verging  to  rose  colour. 
Natives  of  Europe,  and  of  part  of  Asia;  of  easy  culture  and  propagation 
in  British  gardens.  V.  Lantana,  V,  CXpulus,  and  V,  Tinus  are  supposed  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Virgil  mentions  the  vibur- 
num, and  contrasts  it  with  the  tall  cypress ;  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
species  he  alludes.  The  genus  was  divided  by  Tournefort  into  three  genera : 
Kib(imum,  Tinus,  and  O'pulus,  which  form  our  three  sections. 

§  i.  Tinus  Tourn. 

Syntmyme*.    Lentigo  Dec.  Prod.,  4  p.  aS4. ;  Hbtiraum  Megmck  Metk.,  pi  505. 
Sect,  Char,,  8fc,      Leaves  quite  entire,  or  toothed,   style  almost  wanting  ; 
stigmas  3  sessile. 

m.  1.  r.  Ti'nus  L,    The  Laurustinus. 

lienl^Uaiian.    Lin.  9p.,  383. :  De&  Prod.,  4.  p.  394  ;  Don's  Mia.  a  p.  438. ;  Lodd.  Cat.*ed.  183S. 
Sunonumes.    V.  laurif&nne  Lam.  Fl.  Pr.,  3.  dl  363. ;  rinus  TVwm.  /lut,  p.  607.  L  377. ;  T^nus  /auri- 

fbUa  Borkh.   in  Rcetn.   Arch,,  l.pt  2.  pi  da;  the  LauresUne^  wild  Bale  Tree,  Gerard -,  Viome, 

Laurier,  Tin,  Fr. ;  Lorbeerartiger  Schneeball,  or  Schwalkenstrauch,  Ger. 
Derivation.     Laurustinus  is  from  lottrut,  a  laurel,  and  tf»M,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant  i  the  word 

launu  being  added  by  old  authors,  flrom  the  supposition  that  this  shrub  belonged  to  the  same  family 

as  the  La6rus  ndbilis,  or  sweet  bay.    Lorbeerartiger  is  laurel.like. 
EngravingM.    N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  1 37. ;  BoC.  Mag.,  t  SS. ; 

and  our  J^.  778. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovat&oblong, 
quite  entire,  permanent;  having  the, 
ramifications  of  the  veins  beneath,  as  well 
as  the  branchlets,  furnished  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.  Corymbs  flat.  Flowers  white, 
but  rose-coloured  before  expansion,  and 
sometimes  afterwards  for  a  little  time. 
Berries  dark  blue.  {DorCi  Mill,,  iii.  p. 
438.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  north  of  Africa;  where  it  is  a  shrub, 
growing  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  It  was 
introduced  in  1596 ;  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  continues  flower- 
ing from  December  tUl  March. 

Varietiet, 

ii  V.  T.  2  hiria  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,ii.  p.  166.;  V.  Tinus  MUL  Diet,,  No.  4., 
Clu$,  Hist,,  i.  p.  49.  No.  1 .;  V,  lucidum  MUL,  Pert,,  and  SchuUet,  Clut. 
Hitt,,  i.  p.  49.  No.  ii.  —  Leaves  oval-oblong,  hairy  beneath  and  on 
the  margins.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  appear  in  autumn,  and 
continue  on  the  shrub  all  the  winter.  A  native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  This  is  very  distinct,  from  the 
comparative  roundness  of  its  leaves,  and  the  hairiness  both  of  the 
leaves  and  branches. 

ii  V.  T.  3  liicida  Ait.,  1.  c.  —  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces,  shining.  The  cymes,  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  leaven, 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  seldom  appear  till  the 
spring.     When  the  winters  are  sharp,  the  flowers  are  killed,  and 
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never  open  unless  they  are  sheltered.  This  is  quite  a  distinct  varietj, 
with  fewer  and  more  spreading  branches  than  the  common  kind,  and 
much  larger  leaves,  which  are  shining.  There  is  a  subvariety  of  it 
with  leaves  more  or  less  variegated  with  white.  It  is  a  native 
about  Algiers,  and  on  Mount  Atlas.  A  plant  of  this  variety,  at  Bal- 
ruddery,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  near  Bray,  was,  in  1825, 
10  ft.  ^gh,  and  120  ft.  in  circumference.  (Dub.  Phil.  Joum,,  i.  p.  438.) 

A  V.  T.  4  vbrgdta  Ait.,  1.  c,  Clus.  Hist.,  No.  iii.,  with  a  fig. —  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  pilose  on  the  maigins,  as  well  as  on  the  under 
surface.      It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  about  Rome  and  Hvoli,  &c. 

ii  V.  T.  5  ttricta  Hort.  has  a  somewhat  erect  and  iast^giate  habit. 
There  is  a  handsome  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,  in  1835,  was  6  ft.  high.  There  is  also  a  va- 
riegated subvariety. 

Detcriptiony  Sfc,  The  laurustinus,  in  its  different  varieties,  forms  tufted 
truly  evergreen  shrubs,  prolific  in  flowers;  and  in  airy  situations  on  dry  soils, 
where  they  have  room  to  attain  a  large  size,  they  become  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  British  gardens  during  winter  and  early  spring.  They 
do  not  thrive  well  in  the  smoke  of  cities  ;  nevertheless  they  are  to  be  seen 
nowhere  finer  than  in  the  front  gardens  of  small  villas,  from  5  to  20  miles 
from  the  metropolis;  where  they  are  in  flower  from  November  till  April, 
and  sometimes  also  during  April,  May,  and  June.  Its  blossoms  are  white, 
and  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  gay  appearance  to  the  plants  even  in  midwinter, 
an  effect  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  lively  shining  ^en  of  the  foliage, 
and  by  the  varied  and  picturesque  forms  of  the  compact  tufting  of  the  branches. 
These  plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  forming  flower-garden  hedges,  and  for 
varying  the  low  iron  palisades,  pales,  or  brick  walls,  which  separate  the  firont 
gardens  of  street  and  suburban  houses.  The  leaves,  however,  in  these  cases, 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  fall ;  as,  when  they  dry,  they  have  a  remark- 
ably fetid  odour.  In  its  native  country,  the  laurustmus  is  invariably  found  in 
dry  soils  of  some  depth  and  substance;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
delights  in  the  shade  ot  other  trees,  like  the  common  laurel,  the  liolly,and  the 
box.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  frequently,  for  ex- 
pedition's sake,  increased  by  layers ;  but  all  the  va- 
rieties are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken  off* 
in  autumn,  and  phmted  in  a  sandy  soil,  on  a  north- 
em  border.  In  two  years,  these  cuttings  will  form 
saleable  plants  of  the  smallest  size.  The  variety 
r.  T,  lucida,  being  somewhat  more  difficult  to  / 
strike  than  the  others,  is  generally  increased  by  ^ 
layers.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
from  6J.  to  li.  eacn ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50  cents 
to  2  francs. 

A.  Half-hardif  Species  of  yUdamum  belonging  to 

the  Section  Tinus, 

V.  rugdtum  Pen.»  F.  7^nu«  Tar.  stricU  AH.,  V,  stiictum 
Link,  FT  rigidum  Vent.,  {Hot.  Reg.,  tSlG.,  Soi,  Cab.,  1 859.  and 
our  fy;.  779.)  i«  a  Arame  ahrub  very  like  F.  Tlnua,  but  diflflering  in 
the  fearet,  which  are  longer  and  hairy  all  over.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Canaries;  and  was  introduced  in  1795;  flowering  fW>m  De. 
cember  to  March.  Trained  against  a  wall,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  requires  little  or  no 
protection. 

§  ii.  Vibdmum  Tourn. 

S^mmmnei.    Lent^o  D^c /Vod,  4.  p.  4S4t. ;  ribCimmtiMameh  Metk.,p.B06. 
Sect.  Char.,  S^c.    Leaves  deciduous.    All  the  flowers  fertile,  and  equal  in  shape 
and  size,  except  in  V.  lantanoldes.  Corolla  rotate.    Fruit  oval. 

•  *  2.  r.  Lenta^oo  L.     The  Lentago,  or  pliant-branched.  Viburnum. 

IdeniifieaiioH.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  384. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  325. ;  Don's  Mill,  &  p^  440. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896, 
Sffmmymet.    Tree  Viburnum,  Canada  Viburnum :  Viome  k  Rameaux  pendans,  Viome  luisante,  Fr.  \ 

BIm  Biatteriger  SchneefaalL  Cr^. ;  Cc««4idische  Schwalkenbeer  Strauch,  Schwalken  Strauch,  H^fne 
Engravings.    WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  21. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  3. 1 17&,  ex  Ram.  et  Schultes   Syst.,  6. 

p.  537.  i  owfig.  780.  ;  and  the  plate  in  vol  1 1. 
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Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminated, 
sharply  serrated,  glabrous.  Petioles  with  narrow 
curled  margins.  Corymbs  terminal,  sessile.  Flowers 
white.  Fruit  black.  Serratures  of  leaves  hooked  ^ 
a  little,  and  somewhat  cartilaginous.  (Don's  Mill,, 
iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New 
England,  to  Carolina,  among  hedges  and  on  the  < 
borders  of  woods;  and  found  throughout  Canada 
to  the  Saskatchawan ;  forming  a  shrub  from  6  h,  to 
10  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  m  1761,  and  flowers  in 
July.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  robust  shrub, 
or  a  handsome  small  tree,  flowering  freely,  and  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  greedily  eaten  by 
birds ;  and,  from  the  smallness  of  its  size,  and  other  properties,  this  species  is 
a  very  desirable  one  for  the  pleasure-grounds  of  small  suburban  gardens. 
It  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  seeds;  and  the  two  following  sorts  appear 
to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  it.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries.  It.  6d,  each;  at  Bollwyller,  I  franc;  and  at  New  York  25 
cents.  ' 

•  «  3.  r.  (L.)  PRUNiFoh-iUM  L.    The  Plum-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 

SSSSSSJ?^.  l^t^'^Aol^'  ^^^'  ^  P*». ;  I>on'.  MUL.  a  p.  «a  ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  I'sK. 

Spec.  Char.,^c.  Leaves  roundish-obovate  and  oval,  glabrous,  rather  mem- 
branous, crenately  serrated,  ending  in  a  short  acumen.  Petioles  marginate, 
glabrous.  Cymes  sessile.  Berries  ovate  or  roundish.  Flowers  white  as 
m  the  rest  of  the  species.  Berries  dark  blue.  (Don^s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.)  '  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  hedges 
and  fields ;  and  also  of  Canada,  about  Lake  Huron ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.     It  was  introduced  in  1731,  and 

f>roduce8  its  flowers  in  May  and  June.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  generally  a 
arge  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  a  very  handsome  small  tree, 
of  considerable  durability.  Price  of  plants  as  in  T.  Lentago ;  and  imported 
American  seeds  are  li.  per  packet. 

A  4.  r.  (L.)  PYRiFO^LiUM  Poir.    The  Pear-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 

Ideniificaikm.    Poir.  Diet,  5.  p.  65a  :  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p  S25. ;  Doo'i  Mia,  a  p.  fltt  ■  Lod.  Cat  iak 
Engra»b»gf,    Dend.  Brit,  t  «i  j  ani  ouryl^*.  781.  aid  782.  .  *  P- «* ,  i/w.  tat,  18» 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  acutish,  glabrous,  subser- 
rated.  Petioles  smooth.  Corymbs  somewhat  peduncu- 
late. Flowers  white.  Berries  ovate-oblong  and  black. 
Resembles  the  preceding  species,  but  is 
not  so  straggling  in  its  growth.  (DofCs 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  440.)  A  shrub,  growmg  to 
the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c.,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers;  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  frequent 
in  collections. 

A  5.  V,  (L.)  nu'dum  L.     The  Daked-corymbed  Viburnum. 

Iden^ficaHon.    Lin.  SpL,S8&  ;  Dec. Prod.,  i.  p.  325.;  Doo*8  BiilL,3.  p.  44a  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189& 

mmongme,    V.pjritwmn.  Poir. 

Bmgrmings.    Watt.  Dend.  Brit,  t  Sa ;  MilL  Icon.,  274. ;  and  ooxjig.  78S. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  angular  at  the  base,  bluntish,  with  re- 
volute  obsoletely  crenulated  margins,  quite  glabrous.  Petioles  beset  with 
scale-like  scurf  or  down.  Corymbs  pedunculate,  not  involucrate.  Flowers 
whitish.     Berries  globose,  black,  or  dark  blue.   {Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p.  440.) 
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A  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  in  swamps,  particularly  on  a  sandy  soil ; 
found  about  Quebec,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  and  of  Newfoundland ;  and  form- 
ing a  shrub,  growing  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and 
producing  its  flowers  in  Mav  and  June.  Intro- 
duced in  1752.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this 
species,  that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  of  perma^ 
nently  distinguishing  characters  between  it  and 
V,  Lentagb  and  V,  jvrunifdlium. 

Variety. 

A  y.  (L.)  n.  2  sguamatum ;  F.  squamatum  Wil/d. 
Enum,,  Watt.  Dend.  Brii.^  t.  24.;  and 
our^.  784. ;  has  the  surface,  midribs,  and 
petioles  of  the  leaves 
scaly  (whence  its 
name),  and  their  mar- 
gins crenate,  subden- 
tate.  The  peduncles 
and  pedicels  are  also 
covered  with  minute 
ferruginous  scales;  and 
\  the  leaves  are  smaller, 
*  and  of  a  bluer  green 
than  those  of  F.nikdum. 

6.  V.  CASSiNOi^DEs  L.    The  Cassine-like  Viburnum. 

Idemi^caUim.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  884u  j  Dec.  Prod.,  4^  p.  906. ;  Don*!  Blill.,  flw  p.  440. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18%. 
V.  punctiltum  Ri^n, 


Spec.  Char.,  jr.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  crenated,  gla- 
brous above,  with  subrevolute  edges.  Under  side  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
petioles,  which  are  keeled,  and  branches,  which  are  tetragond,  covered  with 
scurfy  dots.  Corymbs  sessile.  Flowers  white.  Berries  ovate,  and  bluish 
black.  (DorCi  Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  York 
to  Carolina,  in  swamps ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
in  1761;  and,  in  British  wardens,  attains  the  height  of  10 fL  or  12 ft; 
forming  a  handsome  durabk  shrub,  which  increases  slowly  in  size  after  it 
b  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

A  S  7.  r.  ((7.)  LJBvioA^TUM   WUld.    The  smooth  Viburnum. 

IdenHfieaiion.    Willd.  te.,  1.  p.  1491. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  d.  S86. :  Don'i  Mill.,  aju  44a 

F.  coMtkiSSdcM  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  2.  p.48&  ;    K  lanceollLtum  mu,  Hort  Keu.,  1 19. ; 


'Caukne  par&gua  Lin.  ManL,  SSO. ;  Ca$ti$»e  corymbbu  MiU.  Icon,,  t  Sa  C  1. 
Engraving.    MilL  Icon.,  t  8&  f.  1. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth,  remotely 
or  unequally  serrated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and  quite  entire,  glabrous. 
Branches  tetragonallv  2-edged,  and  also  glabrous.  Corymbs  sessile.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black.  (Don*t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  near  the  sea  coast ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
iu  1724;  and,  in  British  gardens,  is  commonly  left  to  take  the  form  of  a 
robust  bulky  shrub ;  but  it  may  readily  be  trained  into  a  handsome  small 
tree.    Culture  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

mits.  V.  Lanta^na  L.    The  Wayfaring  Tree. 

Iden^fieaOom.    lin.  Sp.,  p.  384.:  I^  Prod.,  4  p.  3961;  Don't  Mill.,  a  p.  44a 
Sffnonifmet.     V.  toment58«un  ttm.  FL  Pr.^  &  p.  363. ;  wild  Guelder  Rote.  plianUbranchcd  Mealy 
Tree ;  Viome  cotonneuse,  Camara,  Viome  commune,  Coudre>moinsinne,  Moncienne,  Fr, ;  Scbling- 
ftrauch,  woUiger  Schneeball,  or  Schwalkenstraucb,  Ger. ;  LcntoggiDe,  lUU. 
Emgraoingf.     Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 331. ;   Jacq.  Austr..  t.  341. ;   Cam.  Epit,  182. ;    Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2. 
1 103.  i  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  t  lOa ;  and  OMxfig.  785. 
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Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  rounded,  finely  ser- 
rated, vdny,  clothed  beneath,  but  more  sparingly  on 
the  upper  side,  with  starrv  mealy  pubescence,  like 
that  on  the  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles.  Cymes 
pedunculate,  broad,  flat,  of  numerous  crowded  white 
flowers.  Bracteas  several,  small,  acute.  A  low 
treet  with  copious,  opposite,  round,  pliant,  mealy 
branches.  Under  side  of  leaves  and  branches  white 
from  mealy  down.  Berries  compressed  in  an  early 
state,  red  on  the  outer  side,  yellow,  and  finally 
black,  with  a  little  mealy  astringent  pulp.  (Jiont 
il/t//.,iii.  p.44l.) 

Varieties.  ^^O^  +         +^ 

m^  V.L.2  grand^oUa  Ait,  V,  L.  latifi^lia  Lodd.  Cat,,  has  leaves  larger 

than  those  of  the  species,  and,  according  to  some,  ought  to  constitute 

a  separate  species  itself.  (See  No.  10.) 
■  5  V.  L.  3  folUs  variegatit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white 

and  yellow. 

Description,  4rc,  A  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  in  low  woods  and  hedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  In  a  state 
of  culture,  in  good  free  soil,  it  forms  a  handsome,  durable,  small  tree,  18  ft.  or 
20  ft  in  height;  with  lai*ge  broad  leaves,  and  ample  heads  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  at  first  green,  afterwards  red,  and  finally  black. 
The  fruit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
considered  by  some  as  refreshing  and  astringent.  The  leaves,  in  autumn, 
die  off  of  a  fine  deqi  red  colour.  Dr.  Withering  says  that  the  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  to  make  birdlime.  The  tree  fl;rows  rapidly  when  young,  often 
producing  shoots  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  long,  from  stoob  in  coppice  woods ;  but  becoming 
Stationary  when  it  has  attained  Uie  height  of  12ft.  or  15  ft.,  which  it  does  in 
5  or  6  years.  In  Germany,  the  shoots  of  one  year  are  employed  in  basket- 
making,  and  for  tying  faggots  and  other  packages ;  and  those  of  two  or  three 
years  old  are  used  for  tubes  to  tobacco^ipes.  The  wood  is  white  and  hard, 
and  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes  m  turning  and  cabinet-making.  In 
Switzerland,  the  fruit  is  used  for  making  ink.  The  following  beautiful  lines  on 
this  tree  are  by  William  Howitt. 

*'  Wayfaring  tree  I  what  ancient  claim 
Halt  tbou  to  that  ri^t  pleasant  name  ? 
Was  it  that  Mnne  fkmt  pilgrim  came 

Unhopedly  to  thee. 
In  the  brown  desert's  weary  way. 
Mid  toil  and  thirst's  consuming  sway. 
And  there,  as  'neath  thy  shade  he  lay. 

Blest  the  wayfkring  tree. 

**  Or  is  it  that  tbou  lovest  to  show 
Thy  coronets  of  fk-agrant  saow. 
Like  life's  spontaneous  Joys  that  flow 

In  paths  by  thousands  beat  ? 
Wbate^  it  bCL  Ilove  it  well ; 
A  name,  methinka,  that  surely  fell 
From  poet,  in  some  evening  ddl. 
Wandering  with  fancies  sweet" 

Jbo*  ii<  Me  Smmw,  p.  11& 

Plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
coppices  and  hedees,  and,  to  save  room,  should  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  in  the  rot- 
ins^ound,  like  haws ;  for,  if  sown  immediately  after  oeing  gathered,  they 
wul  not  come  up  for  18  or  20  months. 

tt  S  9.  F.  (L.)  LANTANoi^DBs  Michx.    The  Lantan&-like  Viburnum,  or 
American  Wai/fimng  Tree. 

IdetUMcaUan.     Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  a  179. :  Dec.  Prod.,  4  p.  a9& ;  Hook,  fl  Bor.  Amer.,  L 

p.  9m. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1. 1070. ;  Don's  MUL.  a  Pl441. 
S^mmvmet,    ?  V.  LantiUia  /9  grandlfblia  AiL  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  toL  I.  p.  392. ;   V.  grandlfMlum 

Smkh  im  Beet*t  CffcL,  No.  li. ;    F.  Lantina  ^  canadensis  Pen.  Bndk,^\.  pi  »7. ;  Ifobblo  Bath, 

Amer. 
Engravmgt.    Bot  Cab.,  1 1070. ;  and  wafig.  78a 
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Spec.  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves  roundiah-cor- 
date,  abruptly  acumiDated,  unequally 
serrated;  serraturesawnless.  Branches, ' 
petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  clothed 
with  powdery  tomentum.  Cor}inb8 
terminal,  almost  sessile.  Fruit  ovate.  ^ 
(DmCs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  441.)  The  outer 
flowers  of  the  corymbs  are  abordve 
and  radiant ;  a  circumstance,  as  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  noticed  by  few 
botanists.  The  berries  are  at  first  red, 
but  at  lensth  become  black.  In  North  America,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  hMle  bush.  It  is  very  like  F.  Lanti^  but  is  of  more  humble  growth, 
and  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  tomentose.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  principally  in  the  forests  called  Beech 
Woods,  about  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron ;  and  flowering  in  June  and  Julv. 
In  general  appearance,  it  so  closely  resembles  F,  Lantana,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  in  our  minds  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  are  plants  in 
the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum. 
■  10.  r.  (l.)  dahu'ricum  PaU.    The  Dahurian  Viburnum. 

Identification.    FftU-  FL  Rom.,  p.  58.;  Dec  Prod.,  i.  piasa;  Don's  MiU.,  S.pi44£.i  Lodd.  Cat., 

ed.1896, 
S^nonymei.     LonCcera  iD0iig6Uca  PaU.  FL  Bo$b.,  1. 1 9&  C  t  Sa  f  F.  O.,  GmteL  Sib.,  3.  t  25. ; 

C6nius  da5rica  Lajon. 
Engravings.    PaU.  Fl.  Bom.,  1 38.,  and  1 58.  f.  F.  G. ;  OmeL  Sttx,  a  t  8S. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  ^  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  crenately  ser- 
rated, beset  with  stellate  down,  as  well  as  the  branchlets.  Corymbs  dicho- 
tomous,  few-flowered.  Corollas  tubular,  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  bluntly 
5-toothed.  Berry  5-6eeded  (ex  Pall,,  ed.  1.) ;  1-seeded,  at  first  red,  but  at 
length  becoming  black  and  sweet  (ex  Pali,,  ed.  8.).  AlUed  to  V.  Lantana. 
Flowers  yellowish  white.  (DotCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  443.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  6  fl.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  introduced  in 
1785.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

m  11.  V,  (?L.)  coTiNiFoYiUM  D,  Don.     The  Cotinus-leaved  Viburnum. 

Identification.    D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Mep^.  1.  pi  141. ;  Dec  Prod,  4.  pi  afl7. ;  Don*i  Mia,  &  pi  441. 

-  .  «..«__    .  ,^,^      „y  „--  -.  7gy  i^^j^  ^^  pi^^  jjj  ^^  Horticultural  Society*! 


and  i 


788 


Engraving^.    BoL  Reg..  1 1650. :  and  our  jfig. ' 
Garden,  and  Jig.  788.  mim  the  Bot  Reg. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  roundish  oval,  quite  entire,  clothed  with  stellate 
tomentum  on  both  surfaces,  grey  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Corymbs 
terminal,  woolly.     Flowers  white.     (^DotC$  Mill.,  iii.  p.  441.)     A  shrub, 

a  native  of  Nepal,  at 
Sirinagur,  which  is 
common  in  the  Hima- 
layas, at  the  height  of 
from  6000  f^.  to  7000 
ft.,  30°N.lat.  Intro- i 
ducedinto  British  gar- 1 
dens  in  1832,  or  be- 
fore; and  flowering  in 
the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  in  April  j 
and  May.  In  general  i 
appearance  it  closely 
resembles  F.Lant^na; 
but  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  more 
tinted  with  pink ;  and  neither  flat  nor  bell-shaped,  but  of  a  distinct  obconical 
figure.  (Bot,  Reg.,  t,  1650.)  Notwithstanding  these  points  of  diflerence^ 
we  still  think  it  only  a  variety  of  F.  Lant^a. 
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m  13.  v.  dbntaH*um  Lin,    The  toothed4eaved  Viburaum. 

JdeniifiaUkm.   Lin.  Spi,  p.  384. :  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  a  396. ;  Don's  MUL,  a  p.  441 ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1896. 
Sifnonpmet,    V.  dentAtum  IQcidum  AiL  Hori.  Kew.^  1.  u  S7S. ;    V.  deoUtum  gUMllum  Midu  FL 

Bar.  dmer.t  1.  pi  179.  j  Arrow- wood :  Viome  dentee,  Fr. 
Emgravingt.    Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  1. 1  36l  ;  Wata.  Deod.  Brit,  t  SS. ;  and  oiir>^.  789.  and  TSa 

Spec,  Char,f  S^c,    Partly  glabrous.    Leaves  ovate, 

and  nearly  orbicular,  plicate,  coarsely  and  dentately 

serrated,  with  the  nerves  thick  and  feathered,  gla- 

789  brous  on  both  surfaces.     Cymes 

or  corymbs  pedunculate.    Berries 

small,  and  nearly  dobose,  of  a ' 

dark  blue  colour,  and  crowned  by 

the  calyx.    In  North  America,  the 

tree  is  known   by  the   name  of 

arrow-wood.  (Don^t  Miil,^  iii.  p. 

441.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  in  mountain  woods ;  and  also 
in  Mexico,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  4  fl.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1763;  and,  though  it  flowers  in  British 
gardens,  it  does  not  very  frequently  ripen  fruit  there. 

VtmeHei,  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  plants  named  V.  d, 
pubetceru,  V.  d,  folHs  variegdlis,  V.  acundndlum,  V.  iongiJoSum,  and  V. 
montiinuin,  which  are  either  varieties  of,  or  identical  with,  tnis  species. 

•  13.  V,  (d.)  pubb^scbns  Purth.    The  downy  Viburnum. 

Idadifleatiam.    PurBh.  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  a  202. ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  pi  S2& ;  Don's  MUL,  &  pi  441. 
SMoMfiM*.    V.  denUtum  fi  puMMseni  Ait.  Hart  Kew.,  L  p.  168. ;    K  denUtum  wmi-tomenlfttum 

Micl  Ft,  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  179. :  F.  tomentiMum  Rqfin.  Med.  Sep.,  2.  pi  SOX  ;  F.  TUl^knmi  Agte.  As 

Deqf.  Jown.,  1.  p^  8S& ;  F.  RafinetquMiiafm  Schultes  Syat,&  pi  630. 

Spec.  Char,y  8pc,  Pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  on  short  petioles, 
coarsely  serrate-toothed,  villous  beneath,  with  the  nerves  feathcared  and 
prominent.  Corymbs  pedunculate.  Fruit  small,  ovate.  Flowers  white. 
This  shrub  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  V,  dentAtum.  {DorCs  Afti/.,  iii. 
p.  441.)  A  shrub,  3  ft  high ;  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Introduced 
m  1736,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

•  14.    V.  (d.)  ni^tidum  Aii,    The  Mmng4eaved  Viburnum. 

Ideni^lcaUom.  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  I.  pi  371. ;  Purah  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  802.  j  Dec  Prod.,  4.  pi  316. ; 
Don's  MUL, ape 440. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shining  above, 
obsoletely  serrated  or  entire.  Branches  tetragonal.  A  low  shrub,  with 
small  leaves.  Flowers  white.  {DofCt  MUL,  iii.  p.  440.)  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  sandy  barren  woods ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub, 
growing  from  2  fl.  to  4  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced 
m  1758. 

A.  Hardy  Species  ofVib&mum  belonging  to  the  Section  Wib&mumy  not  yet 

introduced, 

V.  pmnctdhm  Hamilt  in  D.  Don.  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  pi  148.,  to  a  naUve  of  Nepal,  wiUi  oral-oblong 
leavet. 

V.  acmmittihun  WalL  {Dee.  Prod.,  ^  pi  325.)  u  a  native  of  Uie  Neellgberry  Mountains,  with  elUptic 
leavei,  cloteljr  reiembUng  tbote  of  the  preeedlng  speciet. 

V.  oHptieum  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  28a.  U  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banka  of  the 
Columbia,  growingto  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  elliptic  leaves,  about  S  inches  long. 

V.  nervosum  D.uon  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  141.,  U  a  native  of  Nepal,  doaelv  resembling  F.  Lanttoa. 

V.  con^fdUmm  WalL  {Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  987.)  to  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  beart-shapea  acuminated 
leaves,  4  in.  long,  and  S  ia  broad. 

V.  HulULha  Sam.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  141.,  to  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  ovate4u:uminated 
leaves. 

V.  tteOSUmn  WalL  (Dee.  ProdL,  4i  p.  3S7.)  to  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  ovatcoordate  leaves,  aadscarlK 
berries.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  SO  ft. 

V.  tMnlneriitum  Wall.  (Dee.  Prod.,  4k  p.  5f7.)  has  ovate^icuminatcd  loaves,  and  to  also  a  native  of 
Nepal,  wliere  it  grows  to  the  height  of  fhmi  4  ft.  to  6ft. 

v.  erdeum  Thunb.  FL  Japi,  p.  124.,  has  broad  ovatesKumioated  leaves ;  and,  in  Japan,  to  a  shrub 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high. 
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B.  Half 'hardy  Species  of  Viburnum  Sekmging  to  the  Section  yib&rnum. 

V.  odoraHuimmm  Ker,    V.  tiaitme  Zeyk.^    .^ 
•p§nna  Hook,  et  Am.  (J9bt  Reg.,  1 466. ;  and  oar>l 
leaves  are  evergreen,  glabroiu,  and  coriaceoiu ;  a 
white,  with  the  Kent  of  tbote  of  O^lea  frftgranc 
are  red  when  they  begin  to  ripen,  but  at  umgUi  they  booome 
Macki«h  and  shining:  they  are  l-ieeded,  and  crowned  by" 
lobes  of  the  calyx  which  are  erect    It  is  a  native  of  Chi 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1818,  and  flowers  in  February. 
It  thrives  against  a  wall,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  and  suflScient 
protecttoo  is  given  during  winter.    Plants  have  stood  out  ' 
CoIviIl*8  Kunery,  Ring's  Road,  at  Kew,  at  Syon,  and  in  t 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Ibr  several  years ;  and,  though 
their  branches  are  frequently  injured  by  the  flrost,  they  never 
fiiil  to  spring  up  vigorously  with  the  return  of  summer. 

V.  vUldmm  Swarts.,  Don's  MilL,  iU.  p.  441..  has  the  leavei 
ovate,  acuminated,  quite  entire    It  is  a  shruo,  growing  to 
height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Jamaica,  on      . 
mountains ;  and  introduced  in  1801  This  tpeeies  agrees  with 
y.  TlnuB  in  the  leaves  Iwing  entire,  and  in  the  tomeni 
with  F.  Lant&na. 

V.  monSgynttm  Blum.,  Don's  MilL,  liL  p.  44&,  haa  the  leaves 
ellipiic-oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glandularly  denti- 
culated above  the  base,  paler  beneath.  Corymbs  divaricate, 
terminal,  downy.  Flowers  mooogynous.  A  shrub,  a  nativ* 
of  Java,  in  woods 
v.  erosum. 


I  on  the  mountains,  said  to  be  nearly  allied 


§  ill.     O'jndus  Tourn. 

Ideni^eaikm.    Tourn.  Inst,  1 376. ;  Dec.  Prod,  i.  p.  SSa  ;  Moench  Mc  th.,  p.  flOSi 

Sect.  Char,    Outer  flowers  of  the  corymbs  radiant  and  sterile,  much  iai^r 

than  the  rest,  which  are  fertile.   Seed  obcordate.  {Don*$  AliU,,  iii.  p.  442.) 

Leaves  mostly  3-lobed,  and  deciduous. 

m  15.  V-  CXpulus  L.    The  Guelder  Rose. 

Identiflcatkm.    Un.  Sp.,  SM. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  Ip.  9S8. ;  Don's  BlilL,  &  p.  44S. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 
St^notwmes.     V.  lob^tum  Lavu  ft  Fr.,  3.  pi  S6a ;   O'pulus  glandulbsus  Maench  Meth.,  p.  505. ;  (ymt. 

lus  RaiiSvH.,  460.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  t  t&;   Sambiicus  aqu&tica  Bauk.  Pirn.,  466.,    Trag.  H&t., 

lOOS.,   Math.  FiUgr.,fL^«n.i   Uarsh  Elder,  Rose  Elder,  Water  Elder;  Viome-Obier;  l*Obier 

d'Europe,  Fr. ;  Schwalkenbeer  Strauch,  Wasserbolder,  Scbneeball,  Qer. 
Derioaiion.     Altered  from  P6pulus,  the  poplar,   from  some  supposed  resemblance  between  the 

leaves  of  the  olants,  and  those  of  the  poplar. 
Sngrawimgs.    Engl.  Bot,  1 332. ;  Hayn.  Term.,  t  98.  C  4u ;    Du  Ham.  Artx,  2. 1 16. ;   N.  Du  Ham., 

2.t  Sa;  and  our yi^.  792, 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c,  Quite  glabrous  in  every 
part.  Leaves  broad,  3-lobed,  acuminated, 
unequally  serrated,  veiny.  Petioles  beset 
^ith  glands  towards  the  top,  and  several 
oblong  leafy  appendages  lower  down. 
Cymes  pedunculate,  white,  with  linear 
bracteas ;  with  several  of  the  marginal 
flowers  dili^ed,  flat,  radiant,  and  without 
stamens  or  pistils.  Berries  elliptical, 
bright  red,  very  juicy,  but  bitter  and  nau- 
seous. Seed  compressed.  Branches 
smooth,  green.  Leaves  bright  green  in 
summer,  but  in  autumn  assuming  a 
beautiful  pink  or  crimson  hue,  Uke  oAer 
European  species  of  genera  that  are 
principally  American;  such  as  C76mus, 
iJhus,  Qu^rcus,  &c. ;  and  of  which  the 
American  species  have  the  same  quality. 
Flowers  white.  Berry  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  (Don^s  MUl.^  iii. 
p.  442.  J  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft., 
in  a  wild  state,  and  higher  in  gardens.  It  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and 
part  of  Asia,  in  moist  hedges  and  swampy  thickets;  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  It  is  frequent  in  Britain,  and  also  in  Sweden,  as  far  norSi  as  lat.  61°. 

Varieties, 

•  V.  O.  2  tterUii  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  328.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.;   V.  O, 

3z 
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rdseuin  Rcem,  et  Schuit.  Sytt,  vi.  p.  635.,  and  Lodd,  Cat^  ed.  1836, 
JCnor,  Del.,  li.  t.  5.  and  6.  The  Snow-ball  Tree,  or  Guelder  Rose ; 
Rose  de  Gueldres,  Pellotte  de  Neige,  Boule  de  Neige,  Poire  molle, 
FV^i  Schneeballe,  Ger. — The  specific  name  rdseiun  is  applied  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  not  because  of  their  colour, 
a  V.  O.  S  jBlUt  variegdHt  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow. 

Detcnption^  ^e.  The  Guelder  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  not  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers;  but  its  bright  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  September, 
and  which,  towards  the  middle  of  October,  assume  a  beautifiil  pink,  almost 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  species  to  the  variety  in  point  of  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  both  die  off*  of  a  fine  red  on  the  first  approach  of  frost.  The 
snow-ball  tree,  or  the  Guelder  rose  (K.  O.  2  st^rilis),  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Guelderland,  whence  its  name;  though 
Gerard,  speaking  of  it,  says, "  It  eroweth  in  gardens,  and  the  flowers  are  there 
doubled  by  art,  as  it  is  thought.'  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
it  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  that  can  be 
planted  in  a  pleasure-ground :  ^  le  plus  blatant  qu'on  connause,"  as  it  is  said 
m  the  Nouveau  Du  ffamel.  In  a  shrubbery,  as  Cowper  beautifiilly  describes 
it,  the  Guelder  rose  has  a  striking  appearance,  rising 

"tall. 

And  throwing  up  Into  the  daikeit  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  CTpreis,  or  more  table  yew. 
Her  flhrer  globes  light  as  the  foamy  furf 
That  the  wind  lerert  flrom  the  broken  wave'* 

On  the  lawns  of  small  gardens,  and  trained  up  with  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  small  trees ;  coming  mto  flower  soon  after  the  scarlet 
hawthorn,  the  Scotch  laburnum,  and  the  purple  lilac.  The  fruit  of  the 
species  is  eaten  in  Sweden ;  where,  and  in  Russia,  the  young  shoots  are  made 
into  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes,  and  handles  for  whips.  Pallas  informs  us  that, 
in  Siberia,  the  berries  are  fermented  with  flour,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from 
thein ;  or  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  and  flour,  and  eaten  as  food,  though 
the  pulp  and  juice  of  the  berry  have  a  very  fetid  odour.  In  British  gardens, 
the  species  is  propagated  by  seed,  and  the  variety  by  layers.  The  price  of 
plants  is  the  same  as  for  V,  Lantina. 

•  16.  V.  (O.)  ^cERiFoYiUM  L.    The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

Ideni^eaOon,    Lin.  Sp.,  38S.;  Punh  Fl.  Sept  Aroer.,  1.  p.SOS.:  Dec  Prod,  4.  fc»7.$  Hook.  F1. 

Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  fiSa ;  Don*i  MilL.Sl  p.  4ie. 
Engraoingt.    Vent  Hort  Cell.,  t  t1  ;  Wati.  Deod.  Brit,  1 11& ;  and  outjlg.  79S. 

Spec,  Char,f  Sfc.    Branchlets  and  petioles  pilose.    Leaves         mM^^    793 
ovate-cordate,  usually  3-lobed,  acuminated,  sharply  and 
loosely  serrated,  downv  beneath.    Petioles  glandless, 
and,  when  young,  stipuiaceous  at  the  base,  and  rather 
tomentose.     Corymbs  terminal,  pedunculate,  not  ra-  i 
diant.    Flowers  white.    Berries  black,  oval,  and  com- 
pressed. {BotCi  MUl,^  ill.  p.  442.)    A  native  of  North 
America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  rocky 
mountainous  situations ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  from 
4ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  flowering  in  Afoy  and  June.     It  was 
introduced  in  1736;  and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod-   11.  ^      ^ 
diges's,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  V.  C/pulus.     ^F%*      V 

•  17.  r.  (O.)  ORIENT a'le  Pall.    The  Eastern  Guelder  Rose. 

Idemtifiealkm.    Fall  Boml, tSB. £  KsDec.  Prod., 4pk 388.;  Bieh.FLTaur.,1.  p.945.;  Don's lfUL,S. 

Smumgme.    O'pulus  orienUUa  fMio  amplisdmo  trident&to  Tbmm.  Cor.,  o.  48. 

Engraving.    Pall.  FL  Rom.,  1 68.  f.  R 

Spec.  Char..  9fc.  Leaves  S^iobed,  acuminated,  ooanolv  and  blunUy  toothed.  Petiolet  glandlCM,  gla» 
broua.  Corymfaf  terminal,  not  radiant  Fruit  oblong,  comprened.  Flowen  wbita  Seed  oval, 
ftimiahed  with  two  channels  on  both  tides,  as  in  V.  LantiLna.    Very  like  the  preceding  species; 
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Ukm*s  MUL,  ill.  p.  410.)  A  natlTe  of  Oconia,  in  Asia  Minor,  In  woodi,  on  the  aMwatalne,  ftc ; 
when  it  Ibnns  aahnib  gronrlng  to  the  hel|riit  of  from  Sit.  to  K>lt,  hwrertng  in  July.  It  wat 
introduced  in  1887 ;  but  «•  have  not  aacn  a  plant 

•  18.  V,  (0.)  OxTCo'ccos  PuTih.    The  Cranberry^^to^  Guelder  Rose. 

fdemtmaUkm.    Punh.  FL  Aroer.  Sept.L  &908.:  Dec.  Prod.,4p.S 
J^momgmta.     V,  opuloldes  HUkLCai.^  sT;   K  tittobum  Mar^  A 
(Ana  JUL  Bort  Kew.,  1.  p  37a 

Spec.  Char,^  4^.  Leaves  3-Iobed,  acute  behind,  3-nerved.  Lobes  divaricate, 
aouminated,  coarsely  and  distantly  serrated.  Petioles  glandular.  Cymes 
radiant.  Flowers  white.  Berries  subelobose,  red,  of  an  agreeable  acid, 
resembling  that  of  cranberries,  for  which  they  are  a  very  good  substitute. 
Very  like  the  V.  O'pulus  of  Euroi>e.  {IhnU  MiU.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  ^orth  America,  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
throughout  Canada,  to  the  arctic  circle ;  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  flowers  in  July.  In  British  gardens  this  species  is 
commonly  seen  as  a  bush ;  and  at  Syon  and  Kew,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  plants  of  it  12ft.  high  and  upwards; 
but,  if  it  were  planted  by  itself  on  a  lawn,  or  in  an  arboretum,  and  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  it  would  form  a  very  handsome  small  tree,  conspicuous  in 
July  from  the  abundance  of  its  white  flowers,  and  in  September  from  its 
laige  bunches  of  red  fruit. 

Variety, 

m  V.  (O.)  O.  2  tubmtegrifhUus  Hook.  PI.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  281.,  Don's 
WU,,  iii.  p.  442.  —  Leaves  but  little  cut,  very  pubescent  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

a  19.  v.  (O.)  BDU'LB  Pursh.    The  edibie/ruiied  Guelder  Rose. 

I4e$Ulfiemlitm.    Funh  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  901 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  d&  {  Don't  MiU.,  a  pi  440. 
r.  (XpoluB  tdHV^MickM.  Ft  Bor.  Amer.,  y  p.  190, 


Spec,  Char,^Sfc.  Leaves  3-lobed,  blundsh  behind,  and  3-nerved.  Lobes  very 
short,  denticulately  serrated ;  serratures  acuminated.  Petioles  slanduUur. 
Outer  flowers  of  corymb  radiant.  A  smaller  and  more  uprij^ht  shrub  than 
the  preceding  species.  The  berries  of  the  same  colour  and  size ;  but,  when 
completely  npe,  more  agreeable  to  eat,  and  frequently  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cranberries.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  V,  Ozyc6cco8, 
except  in  the  broader  base  of  the  leaf.  (Don*s  MiU,^  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  rivers; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  ftom  5ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1812. 

•  20.  V.  (O.)  mo'llb  Miduc.     The  soh-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

Ideni^fleaikm.    M ichx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer,  1.  p  ISa »  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p  aSS. ;  Don*»  MUl,  a  p  442. 

S^mm^mc.    F.  mltAmiivm  Mank.  ArL,  p.  1&. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  4r.  Leavet  nearly  orbicular,  cordate,  plicate,  toothed,  ntber  tomentoie  beneath  from 
verj  toft  down.  Petiolee  rather jrlandular,  oorjmbt  redianL  FTuit  oblong.orate  Floircn  white: 
Berria  red.  Bark  dedduoua.  very  like  F.  Oxye6oooa,  and,  perbapt,  only  a  mriety  of  It  (Dom't 
MUL,  iU.  p.  448.)  A  native  of  North  America,  In  Kentucky,  near  DanTille^  Tennwiee,  and  Upper 
CvoUna,  in  hedges ;  where  it  fomu  a  shrub  growing  to  the  ndaht  of  flroro  6  ft  tolS  ft.,  and  flower. 
Ing  in  June  andJuly.    It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  181S ;  but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant 

A.  Spedei  ofWibiamum  belonging  to  the  Section  (ypulm,  not  yet  inirodttced, 

V.  mierocarpttm  Cham,  et  Schlecht  in  Linnna,  5.  fn  170.,  is  a  native  of  South  Mexico,  with  leavea 
Bke  those  of  a  filbert,  and  blai±  fhiit 

V.  po^eAnmm  WaU.  (Dofi'<  MUL,  &  P.4Sa)  U  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  cordate  leaves,  4-£  in. 
long,  and 3  in.  broad,  growing  to  the  hei^t  of  eft  to  8ft 

y.  cuUndrieum  Ham.  In  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep,  p  14fiL,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  haUt  of  . 
F.  nOdum,  and  the  fiowcis  of  F.  dahlkricum. 

V.  granamnm  Wall.  (Dee.  Prod.,  4.  p.  329.)  tea  native  of  Nepal,  with  elliptic  acuminated  leaves. 


in  terminal  bcacteate  coryiubs 

V.  ertibOcem  Wall  {Dee.  Prod.,i.  p  3S9.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding 
species. 

V.  coriiceum  Blum.  Bijdr.,  p.  656.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p  443.,  has  ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated 
leaves,  and  terminal  fiMtigiate  corymbs.    It  is  a  native  of  Java,  in  woods  on  the  higher  mounUina. 

Several  other  $peek$  are  enumerated  in  Don's  MiUer,  p.  443.,  as  being  natives  of  Japan,  but  not  suf. 
flcientty  known. 
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PART  III. 


Sect.  II.       LONICE^R^^. 

Genus  III. 


DIERVrLLi^  Toum.    The  Dieryilla.    Lin.  Syrt.  Pentandria 
Monog^nia. 

Idmt^aikm.    Toum.  Act  Ac.  Pitr.,  1706,  t  7.  f.  1. ;  Lin.  Hort  Cliff,  p.  63.  t.  7. ;  Jun.  Gen.,  911. ; 

Dec  Prml.,  4.  p.  saa 
Synomjime*.     LoniccM  ap.  Lte.  Qen, ;    Welgela  Thunb.  FL  Japi,  pi  a  ;    Weigdk'a  Pen.  Encfa^  1. 

p.  im,  ex  R.  Br.  in  Wall  PI.  Ailat,  1.  p.  15. 
Dm'oatkm.    Named  by  Tournefort,  Id  Gompliment  to  M.  DiervUle,  a  French  surgeon,  who  waa  the 

nrat  to  introduce  D.  canad^ndt  into  Europe. 

DetcHpliony  Sfc.    Erect  deciduous  shrubs,  of  easy  culture. 

•  I.  D.  CANADB^NSis  W'tild,    The  Cauiulian  Diervilla. 

Identffiealion.    Willd.  Enum.,  1.  pi  88S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  a  39a ;  Don's  MilL,  a  pi  4Mc 

Sunaiwmes.    Lonfcera  Dieryflla    Lin.  Mat  Med.,  p.  61,  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  1796. ;   D.  TOumeflirtIi 

MIchx.  F1.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  107. ;  D.  htimllto  Pen.  Enck.,  1.  pi  814.,    and  LoM.  Cat.,  ed.  183S<; 

D.  latea  Pursh  FL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  p.  16S. }  D.  triflda  Moenck  iieth.,4Bi.  i  D.  arcwii^nMi  Dm  Ikan. 

Arb.^  1. 1  87. 
BngravingM,  Bot  Mag.,  1 1796. ;  Du  Ham.  Art).,  1. 1  87. ;  Schmidt  Bauia.t  116i  sa]ideurj^794»79& 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.    Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  and,  as 
well  as  the  petioles,  glabrous.    Flowers  yellow.    Fruit  a  dry  brown  capsule. 

There  are  a  numb^  of  varieties  of  this 
plant,  difiering  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  flowers  and  of  the  leaves.  Root 
creeping,  throwing  up  suckers.  (Dan's 
MiU,,  ill.  p.  444.)  A  native  of  Carolina, 
New  England,  and  Newfoundland,  on 
rocks  and  the  highest  muontains ;  where 


it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  It  was  introduced 
in  1739,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  almost  any  soil ;  and  it  multiplies  abundantly  by  suckers. 

App.  i.     Species  ofDiercillsL  not  yet  introduced. 

DJap&niea  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  SSa ;  Wdgda  Japtoica  Tkunb,  j  it  a  native  of  Japan,  with  ovate 
acuminated  leaves,  end  the  ooroUa  purple.  _ 

D.  cortein^  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  830.  j  Welgela  conefosit  ThMHih.  j  Weig^Ua  com^nait  Ptn.  j  it  * 
native  of  Japan,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  sort 

Genus  IV. 


mMM 


LONrCERi4  Desf.    The  Lonicera,  or  Honeysuckle.    Lin.  St^st. 
Pent&ndria  Monogynia. 

IdaUificatkm.    Dest  FU  AtL,  1.  ^  18a.  j  Lam.  111.,  t  150. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  &». ;  Don's  Mill,  3i 
p.44t. 

lionfcera  sp.  Lra.,  and  many  authors ;  Caprifiklium  and  XyUMeum,  Juu.  Gen.,  pi  SIS.  i 
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Xyl6iteuin,  CKprilblium, ChanuBc^nwut,  PerMfmenwn^TMtm.  Imt,  1 378. and 579L \  ChprifftUiun 
and  Lonfcera,  Rcem.  ct  Schult  Syst ;   Lonfcera  and  Xyloateum,  Torrey  PL   Urn.  St  i   Chftvre- 
feulUe,  fV>. ;  G««seblatt,  Honeigbiume,  and  Lonioere,  Ger. 
Derivation.    Named  after  Admm  Lamietr^  a  German,  who  waa  bom  in  15B8,  and  died  In  1566.  There 
was  anothor  Lonioer,  John,  who  wrote  commenU  on  Diotcoridea. 

Description^  ^c.  Twining  or  erect  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  and  varieties 
are  of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens,  in  common  garden  soil ;  and  they  are 
all  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  some  of  them  more  readily  by  layers.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  highly  fragrant  and  r^g^ 

ornamental;  and  that  of  the  common  European  honey- 
suckle is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  ; 
beautiful  ornaments  of  Grecian  architectiue  (JSg,  796.)  j 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  &d.  to  | 
2s.  6d.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  francs ; 
and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

The  genus  Lonfcera  of  Linnsus  was  separated  by  Rcsmer  and  Bchultes  into 
the  genera  Lonicera  and  Cbprifdlium ;  but  they  were  reunited  by  De  Candolle, 
whose  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Sir  W .  J.  Hooker  and  G.  Don,  and  is 
adopted  by  us  on  the  present  occasion.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sections  are  as  follows :  — 

Caprifolhan,    Plants  twining.     Flowers  in  capitate  whorls. 

Xiflostewn,    Plants  twining  or  erect.    Flowers  axillary. 

$  i.  Caprifblium  Dec. 

Ident0catkm.    Dee.  FL  Fr.,  4.p.  S70.:  Prod.,i.  p.  S31. 

SvtHm»me».    Oaprinilium  Just.  Oen.,  SlSL,  Ram.  ei  SckulL  Svst,  &  pc  19.     Loofcera  Tort.  FL  Un. 

St«T  pL0tt.,  but  not  of  Schult 
Derivati(m,    From  capers  a  goat,  and  fdUmm,  a  leaf;   in  reference  to  the  cUmbing  habit  of  the 

•pecies ;  or,  aa  appears  much  more  probable,  beeauie  goata  are  fond  of  browtlng  on  ita  Icayca. 

Sect,  Char,  Berries  solitary,  while  young  3-ceUed,  but  when  mature  usually 
1 -celled,  crowned  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  permanent.  Flowers 
disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Twining  shrubs;  natives  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  China,  Nepal,  and  North  America ;  all  of  easy  culture, 
and  tolerably  hardy,  but  none  of  them  of  long  duration. 

A.  Flowers  rmgeni,-^  Caprifiiium  Toum.  Inst.,  p.  608. 
J  1.  L.  Pbricly'mbnum  L,    The  Woodbine,  or  common  Honeysuckle, 

Ident^fieaHom.  Lin.  Spi,  pi  947. ;  Dec.  Prod^C  pi  SSI. ;  Don's  MiU.,  &  p.  44& 
Synoitfmes.  Peridfinenum  Qer.  Emac.p.  801. ;  Perictfmenum  germ&nicum  Bto.  Mon.  Irr.,  t  VS.  i 
P.  hortinae  Gum.  learn.  Pict,  faac  1.  S&  t.  7.  f.  tfi »  6a»riA>lium  Periclfmenum  Ram.  et  SektUt., 
S.  p.  86S. ;  ClaprifMium  tyWfctlcum  Lam.  PL  A-.,  S.  p.  XS. ;  GBprifblium  RaU  Sjun.,  p.  458.,  E»gL 
Gard.  Cai.,t.5.i  Woodbind}  ChdvrefeulUe dn  Boia,  Pr.j  wUdea  gemeinea  Geuabiatt,  Ger.;  ge- 
woone  Kamperfoelie,  Duiek ;  Lego  Boaco,  Ital. ;  lladre  Selva,  Span. 
Derivation.  .Pericl^menum,  flrom  perL  round  about,  and  An/id,  to  roll  Woodbine  la  a  corruption  of 
Woodbind,  and  both  allude  to  the  habit  of  the  common  sort,  of  winding  itself  round  every  tree  and 
ahiub  within  ita  mch,  and  binding  them  together.  As  Mason  obserres.  this  plant 

"  Loves  to  hang  on  barren  boughs  remote 
Her  wreaths  of  flowery  perftune." 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  woodbine  was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  true  love,  Arom  this  pro- 
perty. The  name  of  honeysudLle  has  reference  to  the  fondness  of  children  for  this  plant,  who  amuse 
themselves  with  drawing  the  trumpet^haped  ooroUaa  from  the  calyx,  to  suck  the  hooey  fltmi  the 
nectary.  Cb^refeutUe  and  Geissbliitt  both  sianiiy,  literally,  goat's  leaf  j  and  LegoBosoo  Ubind. 
wood.  The  Spanlah  and  Dutch  names,  Madre  Sdva,  wood  mother,  and  Kamperfoelie,  the 
champion  mace,  seem  to  have  little  relation  to  the  plant 
Engravmgt.  Smith  fiigL  Bot,  t.  800. ;  Curt  FI.  Lond.,  fksc.  1. 1  IB. ;  (Ed.  FL  IDan.,  t  SOa ; 
£bmidt  Aiti,  1 107.  i  Svenak.  Bot,  t  140. ;  £ngL  Gard.  Cat,  t  5. ;  Ger.  Emac;,  pi  891.,  with  a 
fig. ;  Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t  Iffi.;  Gesa  loon.  Piot,  faac.  1.  S8.  t  7.  f.  4a ; 

l^c,  Char,,^c,  Branches  twining.  Leaves  all  separate,  deciduous,  some- 
times downy,  glaucous  beneath,  ovate,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  upper 
ones  the  smallest.  Heads  of  flowers  all  terminal,  ovate,  imbricated. 
Flowers  ringent.  There  are  varieties  of  this  species  with  either  smooth, 
pubescent,  or  variegated  leaves ;  and,  when  the  plant  grows  by  the  sea  side, 
they  are  occasionally  more  glaucous  and  rather  succulent.  Corollas  exter- 
nally deep  red ;  or,  in  the  eanier-flowering  varieties,  all  over  bufi^coloured ;  in 
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the  maritime  plant,  smaller  and  greenish.  Berries  nearly  globular,  red,  deep, 
bitter  and  nauseous,  accompanied  by  permanent  bracteas.  {DoiCs  Mill,^ 
iti.  p.  445.)  A  twining  shrub,  which  always  turns  from  east  to  west ;  native 
of  Europe,  common  m  hedges,  groves,  and  thickets ;  plentiful  in  Britain. 
Flowering  in  June  and  July;  and,  in  moist  summers,  also  in  August,  and 
sometimes  in  September.  In  gardens,  by  pruning  and  watering,  the  plants 
may  be  kept  flowering  all  the  summer. 

Varieties, 

J  Zr.  P. «  9er6tmuin  Ait.  ^  797 

Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p. 
378.,  Hort  AngL, 
14.    No.  4.  t.  7., 
Mill.  Icon.,  t.  79., 
Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t. 
12«.;  Pericl^e- 
num  germdmcum 
ilfttf.i)ic/.,No.4., 
Schmidt    Baum., 
1. 108. ;  and  our 
fjjg,  797.  —  Branches  slabrous.    Flowers  late,  reddish.  (JDorCi  MiU.^ 
ii.  p.  445.)    Thb,  the  late  red  honeysuckle,  produces  a  mater  num- 
ber of  flowers  together  than  either  die  Itab'an  or  Dutch  honeysuckle, 
so  that  it  makes  a  finer  appearance  than  either  of  them  during  its 
period  of  flowering.     It  has  not  been  so  long  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens  as  the  Dutch  honeysuckle;  for,  about  the  year  1715,  it  was 
considered  a  great  curiosity ;  when  it  was  called  the  Flemish  honey- 
suckle, and  was,  probably,  brought  over  bv  the  Flemish  florists,  who, 
about  that  time,  came  to  England  annually  with  flowers  and  plants 
for  sale.  {MartynU  Mill.) 
J  L.  P.  3  belgtcum  ;  Pericl^enum  germinicum  Mill,  Diet.,  No.  4.,  Hori, 
Ang^t  15.  No.  5.  t.  6.  —  Branches  smooth,  purpUsh.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  pale  beneath,  on  long  petioles. 
Flowers  in  termiiud  verticillate  heaas ;  each  flower  arising  out  of  a 
scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  within ;  of  a  very 
agreeable  odour.    This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  honey- 
suckle, may  be  trained  with  stems,  and  formed  into  heads ;  which  the 
wild  sort  cannot,  the  branches  being  too  weak  and  trailing  for  the 
purpose.  {DotCs  Mill,,  ii.  p.  445.) 
A  L.  P.  4  querdfoHum  Ait.  Hort  Kew.  has  the  leaves  sinuated  like  those 
of  an  oak.    This  variety  is  to  be  found  in  England,  in  a  wood  near 
Kimberlv,  Norfolk;  and  near  Oxford.    There  is  a  subvarietv  of 
this,  witn  the  leaves  slightlv  marked  near  the  marsin  with  yeUow. 
The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  species.    It  is  called  the  oak-leaved 
honeysuckle. 
History,  Culture,  Uses,  Sfc,     The  earlier  writers  attribute  virtues  to  this  shrub 
which  are  now  entirely  given  up :  but  Uie  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  make  it  a  mvourite  plant  in  gardens  and  shnibberies.    **  This," 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes,  "  is  the  true  woodlnne  of  poets,  though  it  is  like- 
wise the  twisted  ^lantine  of  Milton,  in  the  well<Juiown  lines, — 

*  Through  the  iwaet  brUr,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twiaced  e^tine  /  " 

Shakspeare  is,  however,  guiltless  of  this  blunder.    He  says, — 

<*  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle, 
Oentiy  entwiit  the  nuiple:  ** 

and,  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  uses  both  names  indiscriminately  for  the 
bower  in  which  Beatrice  lies  concealed, — 

»  Coucb'd  Id  the  woodUne  ooveituie  i " 
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and  which  he  had  before  described  as 

— —  "  Tbe  pigached  bover. 
Where  honcyaiacUet,  ripoi'd  by  the  ran, 
Fmbid  tbe  sun  to  cntcr.^ 

**  Gentle  as  are  the  first  embraces  of  the  honeysuckley  and  of  other  twining 
shrubs,"  Mr.  Denson  observes  (Mag.  Nat.  HisL,  vi  p.  330.),  "  while  theur 
stem  is  yet  tender,  and  through  that  tenderness,  powerless ;  j^et  they  bedome 
with  the  age,  nze,  strength,  hardness,  and  conse<}uent  incapacity  for  dilatation 
of  the  stem  or  branch,  eflecttve  agents  of  an  obviously  iiuurious  constriction  ; 
for  the  coils  of  woody-stemmed  twining  plants  are  scarcely  in  any,  perhaps  in 
no,  species  enlai^ged  m  capacity  so  hat  as  is  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  stem, 
or  branch,  which  these  coils  encircle ;  that  is,  presuming  the  supporting  tree 
or  shrub  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  freely  growing  condition.'*  Cowper,  alluding 
to  the  constrictive  powers  of  the  honeysuckle,  has  the  foUowing  beauti^lly 
descriptive  lines  in  his  poem,  ReHremeni. 

-  At  woodUne  wedi  the  plant  within  her  reach. 
Bough  elm,  or  tmootb^ralnM  aah,  or  gloaqr  beech, 
In  ipiral  ringi  aeoende  the  trunk,  and  uiTt 
Her  colden  taiaek  on  the  leafy  iprays ; 
But  floet  a  miachief  while  ibe  lends  a  grace, 
Stnitcntaig  Iti  growth  by  nich  a  itilct  enbnwe;'* 

All  the  varieties  of  the  common  honeysuckle  are  beautiful  and  fragrant; 
and,  either  truned  against  a  wall,  twining  round  a  pole  and  over  a  parasol  top, 
or  climbing  and  rambling  among  bushes,  form  great  ornaments  to  gardens,  par- 
ticularly when  planted  against  other  trees;  which,  however,  if  not  strong 
enouch  to  resist  their  pressure,  are  seriously  injured  by  it,  their  trunks  and 
brancnes  sometimes  becomiiw  indented  like  a  screw.  (See  Mof^.  Nat.  HUL^wx. 
p.  331.)  In  a  state  of  art  ana  culture,  where  the  pirdenesque  is  the  prevailing 
expression,  honeysuckles,  or  other  climbing  or  twining  plants,  should  never  be 
planted  against  trees  or  bushes,  but  always  by  themselves,  against  walls,  rods, 
stakes,  or  other  artificial  supports.  The  reason  b,  that  it  is  only  when  they  are 
planted  apart  fi'om  other  plants  that  they  can  be  properly  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequentiy,  display  the  expression  of  the  gardenesque.  Where  the  object  is 
merely  picturesque  beauty,  the  honeysuckle  may  be  planted  close  to  the 
root  of  a  tree ;  and,  bein^  trained  up  its  trunk,  and  allowed  to  twine  among  its 
branches,  it  may  be  considered  as  displaying  the  elegant  picturesque.  Planted 
among  bushes,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  among  them  without  any  training 
whatever,  the  expression  will  be  that  of  the  common,  or  rural,  picturesque ;  or, 
if  the  shrubs  are  chiefly  of  foreign  kinds,  and  are  arranged  in  a  dug  shrubbery, 
the  expresfflon  may  be  designated  the  shrubbery  picturesc^ue.  These  terms 
are  of  very  little  consequence  in  themselves ;  but  they  are  introduced  here  to 
show  that  very  different  kinds  of  beaut;^  are  produced  in  plantations,  according 
to  the  manner  of  planting,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  chosen.  The  difierent 
varieties  of  common  honeysuckle  may  bepr(^)agated  by  cuttings ;  but  so  large 
a  proportion  of  these  do  not  succeed, owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  larg^  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  shoot  admitting  the  wet  during  wmter,  and  rotting  the 
upper  part  of  the  cuttine,  that  the  more  common  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers.  Both  layers  ana  cuttings  are  made  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  dropped ;  and  they  become  sufficiently  rooted  in  one  year.  It  has 
been  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  hollow 
part  of  the  shoot,  uid  rotting  the  cuttings,  to  make  the  latter  of  double  the 
usual  lencth,  and  insert  both  ends  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  cuttins  should 
present  the  appearance  of  a  bow ;  but  this  mode,  which,  it  is  supposed,  would 
produce  two  plants  from  each  cutting-,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  nave  been  pro- 
perly tried.  (See  Encyc.  ofOanL^  edit.  1835,  §  8888.) 

^  8.  L.  Caprifo^lium  L.    The  QoBt^aAea£,ar  pale  pcrfoUaie,  Honeysuckle. 

IdeMt^fleatkm.    Lin.  Spi,  p^  M6. :  Dec.  Prod., «.  pi  S31. ;  Don'e  If  ilL,  &  p.  441 
Synotuptie.    Perldfmenum  perloli^tum  Ger.  Smac.n.  881. 

Engravrngi.    EngL  Bot,  1 799. ;  Jaoq.  Auatr.,  t.  »7. ;  Engl.  Card.  Cat,  14.  t.  5. ,  Dodon.  Peropt, 
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41L,  with  a  flg. ;  Kbtth.  Volgr..  vol  8.  p.  321.,  witii  a  fig.  j  Gam.  I^t,  71&,  with  a  fig. ;  Riv.  In., 
t  ISSu ;  KniuM,  t  & ;  and  our>l^.  798. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.     Branches  twining.      Leaves  ^Aa^  798 

deciduous,  obovate,  acutish,  glaucous ;  upper- 
most ones  broader  and  connate.  Flowers 
ringent,  terminal,  disposed  in  capitate  whorls. : 
Stems  twining  from  left  to  right.  Buds  acute, 
glaucous.  The  lower  leaves  are  distinct,  and 
somewhat  stalked ;  two  or  three  of  the  upper 
pairs  united ;  the  uppermost  of  all  formmg  a 
concave  cup.  Flowers  in  one  or  more  axillarv 
whorlsy  the  uppermost  whorl  terminal ;  with 
a  central  bud,  6  in  each  whorl,  hiffhiy  fragrant, 
2  in.  long,  with  a  blush-coloured  tube.  Ber- 
ries elliptical,  of  a  tawny  orange  colour,  each 
crowned  by  an  almost  entire  calyx.  (Ikm*s 
MUl.^  Ui.  p.  444.)  Native  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  even  to  the  river  Tereck  in 
Siberia,  and  on  Mount  Caucasus,  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  thickets.  In  England,  it  has  been 
occasionallv  found  in  similar  situations,  in  an  apparently  wild  state :  but  it 
is  rare ;  and  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  it  has  any  claim  to 
be  considered  truly  indigenous.  As  it  very  frequently  seeds  abundantly  in 
gardens,  and  as  the  fruit  is  ereedily  eaten  by  birds,  the  seeds  carried  away 
by  them  may  verv  probably  nave  sprung  up  in  various  situations.  Culture, 
uses,  &c.,  as  in  the  precedmg  species. 


±  3.  L.  (C)  ETRU^scA  SanH,    The  Etruscan  Honeysuckle. 

I.  p.: 
etrCiica  Hart.  FL  Austr.,  L  p.  296. :  Caprifblium  etrtiacum  R<gm.  et  SckulL  . 


Idenl^leaiton.    SanU  Vla^^.,  1.  p.  113. 1 1. ;  Savi  FL  Pic,  &  p.  S96. ;    Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  S31.  j  FL  Ft. 

,  .  p.  296.:  Caprifblium  etrtiacum  Ram.ei  SckulL  SvsL^o. 
p.  861. ;  Peridfmenum  Oxman  Hort.,  p.  101. ;   OBprifMium  ItiUicum  perfoU&tum  pne'cox  TVNtm. 

Inst,  p.  em. 

EngravtHgi.  Santi  Vi«gg.,  1.  p.  113.  t  1. ;  and  aor^.  799. 

Spec,  Char,,  4*c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  deci- 
duous, obovate,  obtuse,  pubescent,  lower  ones  on 
short  petioles,  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate, 
acute,  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  verticillate 
heads,  with  usually  about  three  heads  on  the  top  of 
each  branch.  Flowers  glabrous,  sweet-scented, 
purplish  on  the  outside,  and  vellow  inside.  {DorCs 
MM,y  iii.  p.  444.)  Native  of  the  south  of  France,  Si- 
cily, Vailais,  Camiola,  and  Dalmatia,  on  hills,  where 
it  forms  a  twinine  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Judging  from  the  plants  in  British  gardens,  we 
should  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  L.  Cbprifl^lium. 

i.  4.  L.  IMPLE^ZA  AU.    The  interwoven,  or  Minorca,  Honeysuckle. 

Idtnt^kation.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  jMl. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pu  331. :  Viv.  FL  Core.,  p.  4.  ezduaive  oi 
theiynonymes ;  Camb.  Bat,  p.  84 ;  Gu».  Sic.,  1.  p.  257. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  a  pi  4Mw 

ffWMynw.    CkprifDUum  impl^zum  Ram.  et  SekuU.  S^at.,  &  pi  861 
ngravingt.    Bot  Mag.,  t  6«0. ;  and  our  Jig.  800. 

Spffc,  Char.,  ^c.  Quite  glabrous.  Branches 
twining.  Leaves  permanent,  evergreen, 
glaucescent;  lower  ones  oblong,  distinct; 
middle  ones  perfoliate;  uppermost  ones 
connate,  formme  a  hollow  roundish  cup. 
Flowers  disposed  in  capitate  whorls,  ringent; 
purplish  before  they  open,  but  becom- 
ing paler  on  the  outside  as  they  expand, 
white  on  the  inside; but  finally  changing  to 
yellow,  as  in  the  common  woodbine,  XDott^t 
MUL,  iii.  p.  445.)     Native  of  the  Balearic 
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Islands,  and  of  Sicily;  where  it  forms  a  twining  evergreen  shrub,  flowering 
from  June  to  September.    It  was  introduced  in  1772,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
in  British  gardens ;  but,  in  situations  north  of  London,  it  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall. 
Variety, 

t.  L.  i.  2  baiedrica  Viv^  Camb^  et  Guss.,  1.  c  ;  Caprifblium  bale4ricum 
Dum.  Court.  Bot.  CuU,,  ed.  2.  vol  iv.  p.  358.,  Bcem,  et  Schult,  Syst,^ 
5.  p.  261. ;  L.  balearica  Dec,  FL  Fr,  SuppL,  499.;  L.  Caprifolium 
Desf,  FL  Atl.y  i.  p.  183. —  Lower  leaves  somewhat  cordate;  upper 
ones  connate,  obovate,  glaucous  beneath.  Evergreen.  Bark  of 
branches  violaceous,  clothed  with  glaucous  bloom.  Flowers  4—6  in 
a  head,  large,  cream-coloured,  15 — 18  in.  long.  (Don's  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  444.) 

±  5.  L.  FLA^A  Stmt,    The  yeMovr-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

IdentMcaiiom.    SIqu  Bot  Mag.,  1 1S1&  ;  Dec.  Prod., 4. p. SSS. ;   Torrey  FX  Un.  St.,  1.  p.  M3. ;  Don's 

Smumymei.    Ckprtn^Uum  Mrum  EH.  Sketch.,  1.  p.  S71. ;  Ckprilblium  FriLMri  Punh  FL  Amar.  SepC., 

1.  p.  271. 
Emgravmgs.    Bot  Mag.,  1 131& ;  and  our>^.  801. 

Spec,  Char,y  Spc,  Quite  glabrous.  Branches 
twining  a  little.  Leaves  ovate,  sometimes 
glaucous  beneath,  with  cartilaginous  mar- 
gins; upper  leaves  connately  perfoliate. 
Flowers  in  terminal  vertiallate  heads. 
Corollas  rather  ringent ;  with  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, lobes.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  but, 
as  the^  fode,  becoming  orange-coloured ; 
very  migrant.  (Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p.  445.) 
A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  the  Paris 
Mountains,  in  South  Carolina;  and  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  New  York.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  a  very  desirable  species, 
from  the  laree  size,  nch  yellow  colour, 
and  grateful  nragrance  of  its  flowers ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  tender,  and,  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

-i  6.  L.  (f.)  pube'scens  Sweet,     The  pubescent  Honeysuckle. 

IdeiU^icaiKm.    Sweet  Hort.  Brit.^  p.  194. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  331  ;  Don's  Mill,  a  p.  445. 
Symmytnes.    CapriftUum  pub^scens  Goidie  in  Edim.  Phil  J<mm.,  182S,  April,  p.  323. :  Hook.  Exot 

Fl.,  1 27. ;  Ll  hirtiita  Eaton  Man.  Bot.  Ed.,  a  p.  341.,  or  Torrey  PI.  Un.  St.,    1.  p.  242.,   Hook.  Pi. 

Bar.  Jmer.,  1.  p.  282. ;  Ll  OuIdU  Spreng.  Sytt,  1.  p.  758. 
Engra9i$»gs.    Hook.  Exot  F1.,  t  27. ;  Bot  Mag.  t.  SIOS. ;  and  wajlg.  802. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  broad- 
ovate-elliptic,  on  short  petioles,  pubescent  and  cili- 
ated, glaucous  beneath;  upper  ones  connately 
perfoliate.  Spikes  or  racemes  composed  of  ver- 
ticillate  heads  of  flowers.  Corollas  beset  with 
glandular  pubescence.  Flowers  yellow.  (Don*t 
MtU.y  iii.  p.  445.)  This  appears  to  hold  the  place 
in  the  more  northern  parts  which  L.  fliiva  does  in 
the  south ;  of  which,  indeed.  Dr.  Torrey  suspects 
it  to  be  a  variety.  {Hook.  FL  Bor.Amer.,  p.  282.) 
A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Canada, 
in  many  places.  Introduced  in  1822,  by  Mr.  Goldie 
of  Monkswood,  near  Ayr ;  and  flowering  in  Jime 
and  July.  It  appears  hardier  than  the  preceding 
sort.  In  1831,  in  Ayrshire,  we  saw  several  plants 
of  it  against  garden  walls,  growing  as  vigorously  as  the  common  honeysuckle. 
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Veg..  ed.  13.  p.  18L , _    „  

J'™.?-  Bor.Amer.,  1.  p.  105. ;  Caprifblium  ^icum'  RcnCet  SekuU\  a 
bum  t^jmiimnehi  gUuooui  HoneTsuckle  j  ChtrrefeoiUedlolque,  JV. ; 
Ger.  i  Mkldelboore  KamperfoeUe,  Dm/^A. 


^  7.  L.  paryiplo'ra  Lam.    The  small-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Ideniifleaa(m.hun.met.,hp.T9».;  Dec  Pmd.,  4.  p.  SSS. ;  I>od*S  Mia.a.  pi445. 
^'T"^*'^*,-  CkpjrifbUum  pwriflemim  Pmrsk  Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  L  pi  161.  j  Laofeer«  dlo<G»  IM.  SgtL 
*v-    «i  19  «  lot  -^L.  mMl5jbr«»Tr  JVojfc  C^^  Golfc,  1776,  Pi  88.  t.  & ;  C^irifbUum  bnctetiKiiB 

eergranes  Oeiaiblitt, 
f iVravA^f t.    Murr.  Nwri&miitOStt  ,""76,  pi  fi&  1 8. ;  and  mujlgt,  803^  801. 

i%)tfc.  Char,,  8fc.  Quite  glabroun.  Branches 
twining.  Leaves  elliptic^  sessile;  lower 
ones  somewhat  connate ;  upper  ones  con- 
nately  perfoliate,  very  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  vertidllate  heads.  Ck>- 
rollasglabrous,with 
tubes  gibbous  at  the 
the  l»se  on  one 
side.  Filaments  ra- 
ther hairy.  Flowers 
yellow,  and  smaller 
than  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  species,  \ 
but  varying  exceed- 
ingly m  Sieir  co- 
-^  lour;  for  there  is  a 

variety  mentioned  by  Michaux  in  which  they  are  purple.  {DorCs  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  445.)  A  twining  shrub,  native  of  North  America,  from  New  England  to 
Carolina,  in  rocky  shady  situations ;  firequent  in  Canada,  as  far  north  as  the 
Saskatchawan ;  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was 
introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

-i  8.  L.  (p.)  Douglass//  Dec.    Douglas's  Honeysuckle. 

Idemi^icaihm.    Dec.  PknL.  i.  pu 392. j  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  piS89.;  Don's  MilL,  a  pi 445. 
S^iKmyme.    ORprifMium  Dougttstf  LindL  Hort  Trans.,  7.  pi  Ml 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  oval,  acute  at  both  ends,  petiolate.  glabrous,  ciliated, 
tomentose  on  the  outside :  upper  ones  connate.  Flowers  disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Stigma  ex. 
serted.    Stamens  enclosed,    (xurollas  pubescent,  MlaUate,  deep  c  ^     '  "~    '    '" 


ts  pube    _- --       - 

kMiff,  deep  green.  {Don's  MUL,  ilL  pk  fe)  Hoolcer,  in  his  FL'Sor.  Jmtr.,  1.  p.  28S.,  considers  this 
nothing  but  a  Tarietv  of  L.  panrlflbra.  It  is  a  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  July  and  Sep- 


We  have  never  seen  the  |rfant 
i-  9.  L.  graVta  AU.   The  pleasant,  or  evergreen.  Honeysuckle. 


Uentification.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  l._p.  23L :  Dec  Prod.,  4.  pi  S3S. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  n.  446. 
i^mmumes.    OiprifbUum  griktum  Pursh  Ft  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  161. :  R<»m.HSchmu. 
L.  vlrglnijtna  Marsh  Arb.,  ld& :  ?  Peridfmenum  americtoum  Mai  Diet.,  Mo.  7. 


S^nommtes.    Oiprif5Uum  griktum  Pur^  Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  161. :  Rcsm.  et  Sch 
L.  ^rglnijtna  Marsh Arb.,\2&.'.  ? Peridfmenum  americto        *'^-  ^' '    "    " 
Emgrtnktgs.  Hort  AngL,  p.  15.  No.  10.  t  8.  andour>^.  805. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  permanent, 
obovate,  rather  mucronate,  glaucous  beneath,  and  reticu- 
lately  veined,  glabrous;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  composed  of  approxunate  whorb  of  flowers.  Co- 
rollas ringent.  Brancnes  reddish  brown.  Flowers  in- 
clining to  scarlet  on  the  outside,  according  to  Pursh. 
CoroUa  ringpit,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellow 
inside.  Berries  red.  (Ihn*s  MUl.,  iii.  p.  446.)  A  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  New 
York,  on  the  mountains,  rambling  amons  rocks,  in  shady 
moist  situations,  but  rare.  Introduced  in  1730,  and 
flowering  from  June  or  July  to  September,  and  some- 
times tifi  the  commencement  of  frost.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  woody  stems,  and  will  live  longer 
than  most  of  the  other  species.  A  plant  against  our 
veranda  at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1825,  and  is  now  in 
full  vigour;  having  outlived  L.  C^rifolium,  L.  flavura, 
L.   pubescens,  L.  sempervlrens,  some  varieties  of  L. 
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Pericl^menuniy  and  L.  impl^xa.  It  is  inferior  in  Wflour  only  to  L.  jap6nica. 

Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  and 

at  New  York,  STJ  cents. 

L.  mkropkfUa  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  fn  f89L,  li  ft  prorMonal  name,  given  Co  aome  dried  spe- 
ctancDi  reeelTed  from  the  nortb-weiC  eoMt  of  America,  iJjr  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  but  which  had  neither 
flowen  nor  fruit,  and  may,  povibly,  therefore,  belong  to  lome  other  genui.  The  leavei  are  icaroely 
more  than  6  Uner  long,  uniform,  exactly  cordate,  and  very  yillout. 


B.  Limb  of  Corolla  nearly  equal,  —  Vericl^menum  Tourn. 


<  ^  10.  L.  SBHPBRVlHtENS   AtU 


The  evergreen  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 
■..  i.  1 


BOO 


Ideniiflcatkm.    Ait  Hort.  Kew..  L  |k 8Sa  :  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p^ SSS. :  Don's  MilL,3L  a  446. 
Spmomifmet.    Chprifblium  semperTlrent  JiM«.  PL  Bor.  iimer.,  1.  p.  10&  :  Peridjnienum  temper. 

▼Irene  MQL  DieL,  No.  1. ;  if lat^mus  emperrirent  Kmkl.  em  Stmd.  i  Ptoidymenum  virginlacum  Jlfv. 

Mm.,  116. 
Smgraoirngt.    Hort  AngL,  1 7.;  Knorr  DeL,  1. 1 5& }  Krauai,  1 1. 1  and muijlg. 80& 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  persist- 
ent, sub-evergreen,  OTOvate  or  ovate,  glaucous 
beneath;  upper  ones  connately  pmoliate. 
Spikes  neany  naked,  composed  of  whorls  <^ 
flowers ;  tube  of  corolla  ventricose  on  the 
upper  side ;  limb  nearly  regular,  with  5  round- 
isn  lobes.  Branches  brown.  Leaves  deep  ^^^^^^ 
sreen    above,    2  in.   long    and    1  in.  broaa.  tT 

Whorls  of  flowers  usually  3,  at  the  top  of  each 
branch.  Flowers  of  a  beautifiil  scarlet  outside, 
and  yellow  inside,  about  1  in.  long,  inodorous. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  par- 
ticularly one  with  an  almost  upright  stem. 
(Ikm*i  Mill.^  iii.  p.  446.)  A  twinins  shrub, 
nadve  of  North  America,  from  New  York  to 
Carolina,  in  dry  stony  woods.  Introduced  in 
1656,  and  flowering  frx>m  May  till  August. 
The  fine  scarlet  flowers  of  this  species,  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, render  it  a  very  desirable  one ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  tender,  and  rather  capricious  in 
regard  to  situation.  It  will  not  thrive  in  clayey  or  wet  soil ;  neither  in  the 
smoke  of  cities,  nor  in  a  confined  situation.  It  erows  well  in  sand,  but  still 
better  in  sandy  peat.  It  succeeds  but  indiflerentlv  in  the  London  nurseries ; 
and  the  metropolitan  trade  b  generally  supplied  from  the  Goldworth 
Nursery,  where  it  erows  luxuriantly,  and  is  propagated  by  layers  to  a  great 
extent.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  U.  6d.  each. ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and 
50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

Varieties. 

JiL.s.2  major  Ait.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1781., 

Schmidt  Baum.,  1. 104.  The  large  Trum^ 

pet  Honeysuckle,  —  Leaves   roundish, 

and  flowers  very  large,  and  of  a  brilliant 

scarlet. 
J  L.S.S  ndnar  Ait.,  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.,  1753. ; 

Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  556.;    L.  conn^ta 

Meerb.Icon.^  t.l\?    The  small  Trumpet 

Honeysudcle.  —  Leaves  oblong,  acute  at 

both  ends;  upper  ones  obtuse,  perfoliate: 

with  small  flowers,  which  are  scarlet  both 

outside  and  inside.    This  is  an  elegant 

climbing  shrub,  but  it  can  only  be  re-  ' 

commended  for  open  airy  situations  in 

the  country ;  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is 

planted  ought  to  be  occasionally  stirred  and  manured. 
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^  11.  L.  ciLio^A  Poir,    The  ciliatcd^pav^c/  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Poir.  SuppL,  5.  p.  618.  j  Dec.  Firod.,  4.  p.  392. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  a  p.  446. 

Synonynui.    OfVifUluin  cUibsum  Pwtnk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  160. ;  I*,  oiliitta  Dktr.  Ler,  StippL,  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Plant  twining ;  upper  part  of  the  branches  hairy  on  one  side. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  reticulated,  ovate,  on  short  petioles,  glaucous  beneath, 
and  ciliated  on  the  margins :  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Spikes  com- 
posed of  approximate  verticiUate  heads  of  nearly  sessile  flowers ;  tube  of 
corolla  hairy,  ventricose  in  the  middle;  limb  nearly  eaual.  Flowers  decn 
yellow.  Peduncles  beset  with  elandular  hairs.  (Dont  Miil.,  iii.  p.  44€.J 
A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  ]North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Koos- 
koosky.  Introduced  in  1825,  and  flowering  in  July.  There  are  plants  of 
this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

-J  12.  L.  occiDENTA^is  Hook.    The  Western  Honeysuckle. 

Ident^fieaticn.    Hooli.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  1.  p.  £88. }  Don's  Mill.,  an.  446L 

Sunonvmet.    CftpriAIium  occidenttile  iMf.  Bot.  Beg.,  t  1457. ;  Ckprifblium  dllteua  DoHgtas  MSS. 

Engraving.    Bot  Reg.,  t  1497. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Twining.  Leaves  oval,  almost  sessile,  glabrous,  ciliated,  gUu- 
cous  beneath ;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Flowers  disposed  in  ver- 
ticiUate heads.  Corolla  glabrous,  with  an  elongated  tube,  which  is  gibbous 
above  the  base ;  the  limb  nearly  equal.  Stamens  almost  inclosed.  (Doh*s 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  446.)  The  flowers  are  larger  than  in  any  other  British  North 
American  species,  and  of  a  full  orange  red.  Branches  and  peduncles  gla- 
brous. A  twining  shrub,  a  native  about  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia, 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  A  great  acquisition  to 
our  gardens ;  and  quite  different  from  L.  pub^cens,  L.  parvifldra,  and  L. 
Douglasii;  and,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  hairs  in  the  corolla  are  to  be 
depended  on,  it  is  also  difierent  from  L.  dliosa,  which  inhabits  nearly  the 
same  country. 

L.  piid$a  WiUfL  Dec.  Prod..  4.  p.  83SL ;    CiRprUMlum  Wll&aum  H.S.et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer., 
a  pi  487.  t.  896. ;  is  a  natire  or  New  Spain,  In  cold  places,  wiUi  puiple  flowers,  not  yet  Introduoed. 

$  ii.    Xyldstetim  Dec. 

UeatificaUon.    Dec.  Prod.,  4u  p.  SSa  ;  Don's  BGIL,  a  p.  446. 

Synonsftnes.    XyltSsteon  Jus$.  Oen.,%Vi. ;  Lonlcera  Rcem.  et  Schult  Syst,  &  p.  19. ;  Xrldsteon  and 

Chamnc^rasus,  Tourn.  Intt.,  p.  6091 :  Xyl6eteum  and  UUca,  AdansL  Fam.,  fiL  p.  SOL ;  Coboe^a  Neck  . 

Elem.,  No.  219. ;  the  Fly  Honeysuckle ;  Hackenkirscbe,  Qer.i  Hondabesien  orHondskarsen,  DkicA. 
Derivation.    From  tyton,  wood,  and  osteon,  a  bone ;  the  wood  of  L.  Xylditeum  being  as  bard  as 

bone. 

Sect.  Char.,  ^c.  Pedicels  axillary,  2-flowered,  bibracteate  at  the  apex.  Berries, 
twin,  distinct,  or  joined  togetner  more  or  less ;  3-celled  in  the  young  state; 
rarely  2-celled  in  the  adult  state.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  generally  de- 
ciduous, therefore  the  fruit  is  usually  not  crowned.  (Don*t  Mm.,  iii.  p.  446.) 
Climbing  or  erect  shrubs,  with  leaves  never  connate.  In  British  gardens, 
they  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardy. 

A.    Ovaries  and  Berries  altogether  distinct.     Stems  scandent.     Flowers  irre- 
gular. —  Nintooa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  33. 
Derivation.    Nintoo,  or  Sintoo,  is  the  name  of  L.  Jap6nica  hi  Chhia. 

A    13.  L.  GONFu^A  Dtfr.     The  confused  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Dea  Prod..  4;  p.  S-SS. :  Don's  Mill,  a  p.  446 

Sifnonymet.    Nintoda  oonfQsa  awt.  Hart.  Brit.,  ed.  S. :  Lonfcera  Jap6nioa  Andr.  Bot.  Bep.,  i.  583. ; 

Ker  Bot.  Beg.,  t.  70.,  Ddann.  Herb,  Amat,  t.  13SL,  but  not  of  lliunbi  j  Nintoo,  Sbitoo,   K^emff. 

Anuen.,  5.  p,  785. ;  CaprifbUum  Jap6nicum  Loud.  Hart,  Brit. 
Efuravingi,    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  t.  583. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 7a  ;  Delaun.  Herta.  Amat,  1 132, ;  and  our 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  twining,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  rounded 
at  the  base,  downy  on  both  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Peduncles 
axillary ,k  longer  than  the  petioles,  2-flowered,  opposite,  disposed  in  some- 
thing lik6  a  thyrsis  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Calycine  segments  ovate, 
and,  as  well  as  the  corollas,  pubescent.    The  flowers  are  snow-white  at 
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first,  but  gradually  change  to  a  eolden  yellow 
colour ;  hence  it  is  called  Suika^sara  and  Kin- 
;inqua,  that  is  gold  and  silver  flowers,  by  the 
Japanese.  Ck>rolla  about  an  inch  lon^,  bilabiate. 
(DorCt  MiU,^  iii.  p.  447.)  A  twiniD|;  shrub, 
native  of  Japan,  China,  and  the  Himalayas. 
Introduced  in  1805,  and  flowering  in  July.  It 
is  somewhat  tender ;  nevertheless,  it  wOl  grow 
and  flower  freely  M;ain8t  an  open  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance,  well  entitles  it 
to  a  place  in  every  collection.  A  plant  has  stood 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  since  1828. 


a  wall  in  the 


^  14.  L.  LONOiFLo^RA  Dec,    The  long-flowered  Honeysuckle. 


Ident^aHon.    Dec.  Prod.,  4.  a  33S. ;  Don**  MiU.,  3.  p.  447. 
Sunonffmes.    CvptifiAtum  longiflbruin  Sadime  e*  Lindl. 

Hort  Brit,,  ed.  2.  j  Ctorif&iuB    '     '  • 

G.  Don  in  Loud,  Hort.  Brit.,  79. 


Bot.  Reg.,  1898.;  NMoia  longlflinni  Swt. 
Hort  BrU,j  ed.  S^;  CtorifSlium  Jap6nicum  D.  Don  Prod.  PL  Sep.,  140. ;  Oqmfblium  nefNil^DW 


810 


Engraving.    Bot.  Reg./L  1898. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc,  Glabrous  in  every  part.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  petio- 
late,  oblong^lanceolate,  shining  above,  and  pale  beneath.  Peduncles  short, 
8-flowered,  about  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Tube  of  corolla  very  long 
and  filiform ;  limb  bilabiate.  Flowers  several  inches  long,  at  first  snow- 
white,  but  finally  changing  to  a  golden  yellow  colour. (Don^sMUl.,  iiL  p.  447.) 
A  twinmg  shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Nepal.  Introduced  in  1826,  and 
flowering  from  July  to  September. 

t.  15.  L.  JAPO^MICA  T^tid,    The  Japan  Honeysuckle. 

UemilficaUon.    Thiinb.  Fl  Jap.,  p.  89. ;  Don's  Mia,  a  n.  4«7. 

Synotutmfs.  NMooa  jap6nic«  Swt.  Hort  BrU.,  ed.  2. ;  Ia  chintosis  HoH.  Kew.,  WaU.  Dend.  BriL^ 
L 117.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  33a ;  L.  flexutMa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  \Qffl.,  Ker,  Bot.  Reg.,  712.,  but  not 
of  Thunb. ;  U  glal>riita  Roxb. ;  Ckprilblium  chinteM  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. ;  C.  flexubium  Hort    ' 

EngratriHg$.    Dend.  Brit,  L  117.  j  Bot  Cak,  1 1037. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  712. ;  and  out  Jigs.  SOP,  810. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stems  twining,  flexuous,  hairy.  Branchlets  opposite,  very 
hairy,  bearing  2  leaves  and  2  sessile  flowers  at  the  base  of  each.  Leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  petiolate,  ovate,  acutish,  villous,  pale  beneath; 
uppermost  ones  the  smallest. 
Corolla  tubular,  irregular,  about 
an  inch  long,  red,  and  villous 
on  the  outside,  and  white  ^ 
inside,  sweet-soented,  equal  in 
length  to  the  stamens.  (Don*t 
MUl,,  iii.  p.  447.)  A  twining 
shrub.  A  native  of  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Himalayas.  Introduced 
in  1806,  and  flowering  in  July  and 
September.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  species  of  the  genus, 
next  to  the  indigenous  one.  It  is 
evergreen,  apparently  as  hardy  as 
the  common  woodbine,  and  of  far  more  robust  habit  of  growth ;  and, 
probably,  a  much  longer-lived  plant.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced 
tor  several  months  together,  are  exceedingly  fitigrant;  and,  by  pruning 
and  watering,  it  ma^  be  kept  in  flower  in  the  open  garden  from  April 
to  November,  and  in  a  conservatory  throughout  the  year.  No  ^u*den 
whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  without  this  species.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  3  firancs ;  and  at  New 
York,  1  dollar.  Plants  in  pots  are  much  to  be  preferred,  though  they  are 
one  half  dearer ;  because,  it  they  are  turned  out  into  a  lar^  mass  of  pre- 
pared light  rich  soil,  and  placecf  against  a  wall,  the  ball  being  broken,  and 
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the  roots  spread  carefully  out  in  every  directioD,  the  shoots  will  corer 
several  square  yards  of  wall  the  first  summer,  and  flower  abundantly. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  Lonicen  belonging  to  the  Division  Kintoda  of  the  Section 
Xyl6steumy  not  yet  introduced. 

L,  cochmMnSnsis  Don's  Mill.,iii.  p.  447. ;  L.  Xyl68teum  I^our. ;  is  a  twining 
shrub,  with  a  much-branched  stem,  and  ovate  leaves,  a  native  of  Cochin- 
China,  among  bushes  and  hedges. 

L.  TclfiAm  Hook  et  Am.,  Don^s  Miii.,  iii.  p.  447. ;  L.  Perid/menum  Lour, ; 
is  a  native  of  China,  closely  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  L.  confi^sum  Dec,, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  being  smooth  above,  and  in  the  shorter 
peduncles;  and,  on  the  other,  to  L.  Lechenaulttt  Wall.,  which,  however,  is 
said  to  have  ovate-subcordate  ciliated  leaves,  and  villous  branches. 

L,  Ledienadl^  Wall.,  DofCs  MiU.,  iii.  p.  447.,  has  twining  stems,  axillary 
flowers,  and  is  found  on  the  Neellgherry  Mountains. 

L.  glahrdta  Wall.,  Don*s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.;  L.  nigra  T^unhJ;  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  with  twining  branches  and  ovate  leaves,  p;laucouB  beneath. 

L.  acummdta  Wall.,  Don's  MiU.,  iii.  p.  447.,  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
with  twining  stems,  and  flowers  like  those  of  L.  Xyldsteum. 

L.  divers^oHa  Wall.,  Don's  BGll.,  iiL  p.  448.,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
on  Mount  Gurval,  widi  twining  branches,  and  flowers  resembling  those  of  L. 
Xyl68teum,  both  in  size  and  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  cuspidate,  and 
about  3  in.  long,  pubescent  above,  and  villous  beneath. 

L.  Mgiistrina  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  d.  448.;  Xyl6steum  /i^triniim  D. 
Don.;  X.  Naisoca  Hamilt. ;  is  a  native  of^ Nepal,  on  the  mountams  and  in  the 
woods,  with  the  branches  slender,  twining,  and  covered  with  ash  grey,  shining, 
smooth  bark,  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  privet. 

L.  lanceoldta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448.,  is  an  erect,  bushy  shrub,  with 
berries  about  the  size  and  colour  of  black  currants ;  a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Go- 
sainthan. 

L.  canSscens  Schousb.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448. ;  L.  bifldra  Derf.;  is  a  native 
of  hedges:  about  Mogador,  on  Mount  Trara  in  Mauritania,  and  of  Sicily, 
near  Palermo,  with  twining  branches,  which,  with  the  leaves,  are  canescent 
from  down.  The  flowers  are  in  peduncles,  which  are  longer  than  the  petioles, 
and  the  corolla  is  velvetv  on  the  outside. 

L.  bractedta  Royle  Illust.,  p.  237.,  has  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  pe- 
duncles axillary  and  2-flowered,  with  broad  foliaceous  bracteas,  which,  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  half  conceal  the  flower  buds.  Mr.  Royle  re- 
marks that  this  is  a  singular  species,  so  closely  allied  to  Leycest^ris,  that  it 
might  almost  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

T%e  names  of  several  other  species  of  Lonicervk  are  given  in  Royle's  Illust 
trations,  as  found  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  none  of  them,  except  those  already 
mentioned,  are  described  in  published  works,  or  introduced  into  British 
gardens. 

B.     Berries  distinct,  or  ttsually  connate  together  at  the  Base,  and  divei^ing  at 
the  Tip.     Corolla  hardly  gibbous  at  the  Base,  or  equal.  •~-  ChamofcSrasi  Dec 

DeriwOiom.    The  name  algnifiet  akind  of  fklie  cherry :  the  ftuU  of  lome  of  the  qieciet  resemble 
cherries.  (Dec.  Prod.,  tv.  ^  335.) 

tt  16.  L.  TATA^RiCA  Lin.    The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

IdoUifteatim.    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  WI. ;  Dec.  Prod..  4.  p^  335. ;  Don*s  MIIL,  &  p.  44& 

Xyldsteum  cordUttum  Meench  Meth.,  p.  502. ;  X.  taUSrlcura  Zhou.  Cours, 


Engraving.    PaU.  FL  Rom.,  t.  38L ;  Jacq.  Icon.  Bar.,  U  57. }  Bot  Reg.,  t  31. ;  Ouimpi  Abb.  Hob., 
1 87.  i  and  our>^«.  811, 812. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Quite  glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  cordate^vate,  hardly  acute. 
Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Berries  distinct  when  youne,  and 
nearly  globose,  but  at  length  connate  at  the  base.  Flowers  rose-co&ured, 
short,  somewhat  gibbous  at  the  base.  Fruit  blacky  with  one  of  the  berries 
usually  abortive.     Bracteas  2,  linear-setaceous.     Peduncles  S-llowered. 
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(Don't  Mill.,  p.  448.)     A  shrub,  ft  912 

native  of  Tartary,  and  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.    It 
was  introduced  in  1752,  and  flowers  * 
in  April  and  May. 
Farietiet. 

m  L.  t2  aUnflora  Dec.  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  335.;  L.  pyrenikica  Willd. 
Baumz.^  p.  181.  —  Flowers 
and  fruit  white. 
m  L,  t,3  rvbriflora  Dec.,  I.  c. ;  L. 
grandifloruro  Lodd,  Cat, ;  L. 
siblrica  HortuL  ex  Pert,  Ench,  -»  Flowers  and 
fruit  red. 

m  L.t,4  lutea  Lodd.  Cat.  has  yellowish  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 
mL,i.5  liUtfoUa  Lodd.  Cat.  has  broad  leaves. 
Culture f  4>c.  This  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  European  shrubs,  and  one 
of  the  few  which  grow  in  the  open  gardens  of  Petersburg  and  Stockholm, 
without  protection  during  winter.  It  flowers  about  Petersburg  in  June,  and 
about  London  in  April,  having  begun  to  put  out  its  leaves  in  January.  In 
Siberia,  Pallas  informs  us,  the  berries,  though  bitter,  nauseous,  and  purgative, 
are  eaten  by  the  common  people.  The  wood,  which,  when  deprived  of  its 
bark,  is  beautifiilly  veined,  is  used  for  walking-sticks;  and  the  plant  being 
frequented  by  the  M^loe  vesicatdrius  L.  (C^ntharis  vencatoria  Geoff,),  that 
insect  is  collected  from  it  for  the  apothecaries.  In  British  gardens,  the  plant 
is  very  common,  and  it  is  valued  for  its  eariy  leafing  and  flowering.  It  will  ^ow 
in  any  soil,  and  ahnost  in  any  situation.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttmgs. 

m  17.  L.  (t.)  ni^oba  L,    The  black^iM^  Honeysuckle. 

IdentificatioiL    lin.  Sp.,  M7. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4  p.  3S6. ;  Doo'g  Mffl.,  a  p.  449.  «  .    ^    ^    ^ 

^^i!^!!SrCsphib^mr^m  Lam,  FL  Fr.,3.p.9Bi.i  Cluiiueceramu  nigra  Delarb.  Fl,  Auv., 

sS^aJl^^JBeq,  Autt.  1 314. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t  lia  ;  Gem..  Umc  57.  t  &  £  4a 
Spec,  Char,,  ^c.    Erect.     Leaves  oval-oblong,  or  elliptic,  on  short  petioles, 
rather  villous  when  young,  but  nearly  glabrous  in  the  adult  state.     Pedun- 
cles 2-flowered,  elongated,  shorter  than  the  leaves.     Corolla  reddish,  and 
pubescent  on  the  outside,  but  whitish  on  the  inside.    Bracteas  4,  imder  the 
ovaries ;  the  two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  and 
^^^  the  inner  quadrifid.     Berries  black,  globose,  814 

joined  together  at  the  side.  (Don't  Mill., 
lii.  p.  449.)  A  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ; 
a  native  of  middle  Europe,  hi  subalpine 
woods,  as  in  France,  S¥ntzerland,  Austria, 
Silesia,  Piedmont,  &c.  It  was  introduced  in 
1597,  and  flowers  from  March  to  May.  It  is 
of  the  easiest  culture  and  propagation  m  any  * 
common  soil.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  after  bdng  seven  years  planted,  5  ft.high. 

Varietv, 

•  L.  P  (/.)  «.  2  campofdfldra ;   Xyl6steum  campaniflorum  Lodd,  Cab., 
t.  1361. ;   and  our^*.  813, 814. ;  has  the  flowers  bell-shaped. 

18.  L.  (t.)  cilia^ta  MiUiL    The  cHiaXed-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

lOentifieaUcm.    MlihL  Cat,  p. «. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. ;  Doo'g  MilL.  S.  p.  448. 
SSSSSSr^Xyl^e^mdlStum  P^rth  PI  Amer.  Sept,,  h  p.  161. ;  i- tatHrica  Miek*.  Ft  Amcr.,  1. 
p?lK^  bit  St  of  Sn. ;  L.  canadeiuU  Rm,  et  Sckult.  Syst.,  5.  p.  m 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  cordate,  thir,  ciliated, 
villous  beneath  in  the  young  state.  Peduncles  elongated.  Bracteas  2, 
ovate,  three  times  shorter  than  the  ovaries,  wliich  are  distinct.    Corolla 
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bluntly  spurred  at  the  base ;  with  short,  nearly  equaL  lobes.  Berries  dis- 
tinct, red,  divaricate.  Flowers  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  yellow;  tube 
ventricose  above ;  limb  with  short  acute  segiments ;  style  protruded. 
(Don* 8  MUl,^  iii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  fit.  high,  a  native  of 
rf orth  America,  on  mountains  among  rocks,  in  rich  soils ;  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  Saskatchawan.  It  was  introduced 
in  1824,  and,  in  British  gardens,  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  any  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  white- 
flowered  variety  mentioned  by  Pursh,  is  said  to  be  Tacclnium  dlbum. 

m  19.  L.  pyrena'ica  L.     The  Pjrenean  Honeysuckle. 

tdentffieatitm.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  did. :  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  3S5. ;  DoD'a  Mill.,  a  p.  4I& 
Sunonvmet.    Ckpriftklium  pyrenucum  Lam.  Ft  Fr.^  SL  p.  SG& ;  Xylditeum  pTrenUcum  Tamm.  JmaL, 
609. 

Spec,  Char.,  8fc,  Glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  obovate- lanceolate,  acute,  glaucous 
beneath.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  oblong- 
linear,  foliaceous.  Flowers  almost  regular.  Berries  globose,  distinct. 
Corolla  white,  twice  the  size  of  that  of  L.  Xyldsteum,  funnel-shaped. 
Limb  d-cleft,  flat.;  with  equal,  ovate,  obtuse  segments.  (DoiCt  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  fl.  to  5  ft.,  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  calcareous  rocks,  in  exposed  situations.  Introduced  in 
1739,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  very  hardy  shrub,  of  easy  culture,  and 
frequent  in  collections. 

•  20.  L.  puNi'cEA  Sim*,     The  cnmwn-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Idemiificatiim.    Sims  Bot.  M«g.,  t  2469. ;  Dea  Prod.,  4.  p^  335. ; 

Don*8  Mill,  3.  p^  448. 
SuMMifme.    Sympboric&rpos  punfceus  8wt. 
£ngramng$.    Bot  Mag.,  t  3469. ;  and  war  Jig.  815. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate 
at  the  base,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  axillary,  and  almost  terminal,  8- 
flowercd,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Tube  of 
corolla  rather  gibbous  at  the  base  ;  segments  of 
corolla  nearly  equal,  irregularly  arranged,  3  one 
way  and  2  another.  Berries  distinct  ?  Flowers 
deep  red,  or  crimson.  Leaves  sometimes  three 
in  a  whorl  on  the  young  shoots.  (Don^s  MiU,, 
iii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  Introduced  in  1822,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

A  21.  L.  Xylo'steum  L.     The  bony- wooded,  or  upright.  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

Ident^kMtion.    Lin.  So.,  248. ;  Dec.  PnxL,  4.  p.  335. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  448. 

Sj/nomieM.     Caprif^um  dumetbruin   Lam.  FL  h-.,  S.  ^367.;   Xyl6steuin  dumetteum  Meendk 

Engravhigs.  Eng.  Bot,  t.  916. ;  Fl.  Orsc.,  t  8SS. ;  CEd.  Fl.  Dan.,  t  808. :  Du  Hun.  Arix,  L  pl  153. 
t59. ;  Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  1 190. ;  MIU.  loon.,  167. 1 1.  and  our>^.  816. 

Spec.  Char,,  <§•<?.  Erect,  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  pedolate,  soft.  Pe- 
duncles 2  flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  hairy,  double  ;  the 
two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  spreading ;  inner  a  small  concave  scale  under 
each  germ.  Berries  oval,  distinct,  1 -celled,  6-seeded.  Flowers  small,  cream- 
coloured,  downy.  Calyx  of  5  obtuse  lobes.  Berries  scarlet.  \Do>rCt  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  449.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.,  flowering 
m  July ;  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  of "  Uttle  beauty,  and  no 
known  utility,  though  common  in  plantations."  It  is  a  native  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  to  Caucasus,  in  thickets,  hedges 
and  rocky  places,  and  by  the  sides  of  woods.  It  has  been  found  in  a  tew 
situations  in  Britain,  but  is  a  very  doubtful  native.  Linnsus  says  that 
it  makes  excellent  hedges  in  a  dry  soil ;  that  the  clear  parts  between  the 
joints  of  the  shoots  are  used,  in  Sweden,  for  tobacco-pipes ;  and  that  the 
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wood,  being  extremely  hard,  makes  teeth 
for  rakes,  &c  Gmdin  informs  us  that 
the  Russians  make  an  empyreumatic  oil 
from  the  wood,  which  they  recommend  for 
cold  tumours  and  chronic  pains.  Animals 
seldom  touch  the  leaves.  In  hard  weather 
birds  eat  the  berries,  which  are  reputed 
to  be  purgative  and  emetic.  (^MartyrCt 
MiU,)  According  to  Pallas,  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil  is  pre^ured  firom  the  branches 
when  young ;  and  the  wood,  which  is  ex- 
tremely hand,  and  yields  only  in  beauty 
to  L.  tat&rica,  is  used  for  wmking^ticks. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  inha-  < 
bitants  of  British  shrubberies,  having  been 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  smce 
1683 ;  but,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  its  beauty,  in  a  country  ix>8- 
sessing  such  an  extensive  ligneous  nora  as  we  have  in  Britain.  In  the 
colder  parts  ofEurope,  about  Stockholm  and  Petersburg,  for  example,  it 
is  valuable,  because  it  endures  the  severest  winters.  In  the  Endish 
garden,  or  rather  park,  at  Munich,  it  is  planted  in  masses  and  groups,  Jong 
with  other  masses  and  groups  of  C6mus  41ba,  5&lix  vitellina,  and  Fibumum 
C/pulus ;  and,  in  the  winter  time,  the  whitish-grey  bark  of  its  shoots  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  btA  of  the  other  species. 
yarieiiet, 

m  L.  X.  2  leucocdrpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  335.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  i.  p.  52.,  has 
white  berries. 

tt  L.  X  3  xanthocarpa  Dec.,  1.  c,  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  c,  has  the  berries  yellow. 

tt  If.  X  4  mdanocarpa  Dec.,  1.  c.,  Bauh.  Pin.,  p.  451.,  has  black  berries. 


A  22.  L.  FLBxuo'sA  T^unb.    The  flexible-^^emm^  Honeysuckle. 


IdnU0cain 


i.    Thunb.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  8.  p.  Sda.  but  not  of  Lodd.,  nor  Ker ;  Don'*  ItilL,  3.  pi  440. 

I*  nigra  I%imd.  Ft,  Jap.,  p.  ».,  but  not  of  Lin. ;  Lb  brachfpoda  Dee.  Prod.,  4.  p.  S36c 
Spec  Ckar.f  ^  Erect,  branched.  Branchea  very  vUloua  at  tbe  apex.  LeaTca  oratOi^iblong,  acute, 
OQ  ihoTt  pebolea,  glabroua ;  pctiolet  tIUous  ;  nenrea  of  leaTea  puberuloua.  Flowen  axillary,  few, 
almoat  aeMlle.  Berrica  globoae,  glabrous.  Stems  flexuout.  LeaTet  about  an  inch  kma }  upper 
ones  the  nnallett  Pedunclea  hardly  a  line  looc.  Berries  distinct,  ovate^  acuminated,  black.  {Don't 
MUl,  UL  p.  44a)  A  shrub,  frowing  to  the  heisht  of  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  naUve  of  Japan ;  which 
was  introduced  m  1806,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

a.  Hardy  Spedet  of  Lonicen,  heUmging  to  the  Dhisian  ChanuBcerati  of  the 
Section  Xylotteum,  not  yet  introduced, 

L.  kUpida  PalL,  Led.  FL  Rois.'Alt  111.,  t  S12.,  isa  natiTe  of  Siberia,  nowingto  the  height  of  8  ft. 
or  3  ft..  with  hispid  branches,  and  pendulous  greenish  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  dark 
purple  berries. 

C.  Berries  either  dittmct  or  joined  together.  Corolla  very  gibbous  at  the  Base, 
Erect  bushy  Shrubs,  —  Cuph&ntha  Dec. 

Deri9aiiM,  From  kupAot,  gibbous,  and  onMos,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the  flower  being  gibbous 
on  one  side  at  the  base. 

jk  23.  L.  iNTOLUCRA^TA  BatUcs,    The  involucrated  Honeysuckle. 

IdenHgMtUm.    Banks  Herb,  ex  Spreng.  Syst,  1.  p.  75a;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  pi  8381;  Donli  MilL,  SL 

Symm^nte.    Xylfisteom  involucrktum  RfdkanU.  M  Prank.  Fhnt  Jimm.,  ed.  1.,  append,  p.  & 
Engravimgg.    OwJIgt.  817, 818, 810. 

Spec,  Char.f  S^c,  Erect.  Branches  acutely  tetragonal.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval, 
petiolate,  membranous,  beset  with  appressed  hairs  beneath.  Peduncles 
axillarv,  2 — 3-flowered.  Bracieas  4 ;  two  outer  ovate,  two  inner  broad, 
obcordate,  at  length  widening,  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence.  Corolla 
pubescent,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  the  outside;  yellowish,  tinged  with 
red.      Style  exserted.   {Don^s  MiU.,  m,  p.  449.)     A  shrub,  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 

4  a 
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high,  native  of  North-west  America,  between  lat.  54°  and  64®  (but  pro- 
bMy  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Saskatchawan) ;  thence  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     It  was  introduced  in  1824,  and  flowers  in  May. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  Lonicem  belottgmg  to  the  Dimtion  CuphdrUJue  of  the 
Section  Xylotteum,  which  are  not  yet  mtrodudd. 

L.  gfbbdta  WiUd.,  Xyl6tteum  mexidknum  H.  B.  et  Kimik,  U  a  naUTC  of  Mexico,  in  woodi,  wiUi 
tbe  coroUa  icarleC. 

L.  ModH\kMi  Dec,  Lb  gibbbui  Moc.  et  Ses$e,  is  a  natiTe  of  Mexico,  Tery  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding  ipecies,  but  differs  in  the  corolla  being  yellowisli.  and,  when  decaying,  of  a  blood  colour, 
permanent,  and  Jagged,  with  the  bracteas  spreading.    The  berries  are  globose,  and  of  a  dark  puiple 

L.  LedeboirW  Etekaek.,  Don't  MiU„  a  p.  449.  A  natiTe  of  Califomla,  so  nearly  allied  to  L.  IutoIu. 
crita,  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  it. 

D.  Berriet  two  on  each  Peduncle,  joined  together  in  one,  which  is  bi'Wnbi&eale 
at  the  Apex.     Erect  branching  Shrubs. — Isikae  Adam. 

Derimitkm.    A  name,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  employed  by  Adanson  to  designate  thit 
division  of  the  genus. 

A  34.  L.  ALPi^oENA  H,    The  alpine  Honeysuckle. 

Identification,    Lin.  Stai,  94&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  4w  pi  dS& :  Don*s  MUL.  a  p^  440. 

Sifnonifmee.    dprifhlfum  alplnum  Lam.  FL  Ft.i  Caprifblium  alpigenum  Otertn.  Fmct.,  1.  p.  136. ; 

lAka  alpfgena  HorcA. ;  laUa  Ihcida  Mcenck  i  Xyl6steum  alpfgenum  LodtL  Cat. ;  Chamseo^rasus 

alpfgena  Delarb. ;  Cherry  Woodbine:  Hockenkirsche,  Qer. 
Engravinge.    Jacq.  Fl.  Aust,  1 274. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1  i& :  Mill. 

Icon.,  1 167.  £  «. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  1 173. ;  and  our  >^.  8S0, 821. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Erect.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  or 
elliptic ;  acute,  glabrous,  or  pubescent,  on  very 
short  petioles,  rather  ciliated.  Peduncles  2-flow- 
ered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  ^bbous 
at  the  base,  and  preenish  yellow  tinged  with  red 
or  purple.  Bemes  red,  and  of  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  those  of  a  cherry ;  whence  it  is  called 
cherry  woodbine  by  Johnson.  Leaves  large. 
{DotCs  MiU.,  iii.  p.  449.)  A  shrub,  from  3  ft. 
to  5  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  in  subalpine places  and  mountains.  Litro- 
duced  in  1596,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  of  our  shrubs,  and 
of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture. 
Variety. 

mL.a.  2  sibirica  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  336. ;    L. 

siblrica  Vest  in  Roem.  et  Schult.  Syst.,  5. 

p.  259.  —  Lower  leaves  rather  cordate. 

Peduncles  thickened  a  little  under  the 

flowers.     A  native  of  8ib^a ;  and,  like 

most  other  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 

natives  of  the  west  of  Europe,  indigenous 

to  Siberia,  coming  into  leaf  and  flower,  a 

week,  or  more,  earlier  than  the  species. 
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95.   L,  (a.)  microphtYla  Wiikl,    The  small-leaved  Honeysuckle. 


Identmcatkm. 

p.  45a 


Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  396. ;  WlUd.  ReL  in  Roem.  et  ScbuK.  Sytt,  5.  pi  SSa ;  Don's  Mill,  3 


_  Lb  alpigena  Skvert. 

iSngroviHg.    Led.  Fl.  Ron.  Alt  la,  t  213. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends,  glaucous  beneath, 
rather  villous  on  both  surfaces,  and  sometinies  rounded  at  the  base.  Pe- 
duncles 2-flowered,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corollas  greenish  yellow. 
Berries  joined,  of  a  reddish  orange  colour.  The  epidermis  falls  from  the 
branches.  (Don's  MtU.^  iii.  p.  450.)  A  shrub,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high ;  a  native  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  introduced  in  1818.  Obviously  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

A  26.  L.  OBLONGiFO^LiA  Hook,    The  oblong-leaved  Honeysuckle. 


pi  45a 

P.S3S. 


Ideni^fieaikm.  Hook.  Ft  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  284.  t  lOa ;  Doo*f  Mia,  S. 
AmonymA.  Xyl6steum  obhmgifblium  Ooldie  In  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.,  " 
Engravings.    Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  1 100.  j  and  our/lg.  9SBL 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Erect,  Leaves  oblong,  or  oval, 
clothed  with  velvety  pubescence  beneath.  Pe- 
duncles elongated,  erect.  Bracteas  obsolete. 
Tube  of  corolm  hairy,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  one 
side.  Limb  unequal,  deeply  2-lipped ;  the  upper 
lip  4-toothed,  and  the  lower  one  nearly  entire. 
Berries  joined  in  one,  which  is  bi-umbilicate  at  the 
top,  bluish  black  in  the  dried  state,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  450.)  A  shrub, 
crowing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  more,  native  of 
North  America,  in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  about  Montreal,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  of  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  (harden. 

A  27.  L.  CJERU^LBA  L.    The  \>\\xe-i>€rried  Honeysuckle. 

IdenttficaUtm.    Lin.  Sp.,  349. }  Dec  Prod.,  4m>.  337. ;  Don's  Mia,  a.  p.  45a 

" L.  vWVtM  MOU.  Cat,  p  28.,  flfc*.  et  Am,  in  Beech.  Fog.  Pt  Bot.,  1.  p.  115.  j  Xyl6i. 


teoD  rilHtium  Michg.  Fl  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  106..  Richard*,  in  Prankl.  First  Joum.,  cd.  2.,  append, 
p.  &  ;  X.  SoNm/«  Eaton  Man.  Bot,  p.  518. ;  L.  Telutina  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p  337. ;  L.  altiiica  Pali.  FL 
AoM.,  L  37. :  Xyldsteum  caerilleuin  canadinse  Lam.  Did.,  1.  p  731. ;  X.  cumMnte  Du  Ham.  Arb., 
%  p.  sis.:  Caprifblium  caeriileuin  Lam.  FL  F^.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Chanuec^ratus  canriilea 
Detarb.  PL  An. ;  L.  pyren&ica  PaU.  FL  Ross.,  pi  58. ;  L.  PalBtf/i  Led.  FL  Rou.  Alt  III..  1. 181. 
Engravings.  Jacq.  FL  Aust  Append.,  5.  1 17.:  Simi  Dot.  Mag.,  1 1975. ;  PaU.  Fl.  Row.,  t.37. ; 
Led.  FL  Rosf.  Alt  IlL,  1 131. ;  and  our  figs.  823,  8S4. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Erect.    Leaves  oval-oblong,  ciliated,  stiffish,  densely  clothed 
with  pubescence  while  voung.    Peduncles  short,  2-flowered,  reflexed  in  the 

fructtterous  state.     Bracteas  2,  subulate,  longer  than  the 

ovaria.     Tube  of  corolla  glabrous,  short,  gibbous  on  one 

side  at  the  base;   lobes  of  limb  short,  nearly  equal. 

Berries  closely  joined  in  one,  which 

b  bi-umbilicate  at  the  apex.  Flowers 

greenish  yellow,  tubular.     Berries  I 

elliptic  or  globose,  dark  blue,  and 

covered  with    a    kind    of   bloom. 

Bark  of  young    shoots    purplish. 

There  is  no  di&rence  between  the 
American  and  European  plants  of  this  species.  {DonU  Mill.,  3.  p.  450.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  native  of  Europe, 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  &c.,  on  the  mountains ;  throughout  the 
woody  country  of  British  North  America,  and  as  far  as  lat.  66°  to  the 
mountains  in  the  west,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire ;  and  of  Siberia 

4a  2 
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and  Kamtschatka.     It  waa  introduoed  in  1629,  and  flowers  in  Mardi  and 

April. 

A  28.  L.  (c.)  ORiBNTA^Lis  Lom.    The  Oriental  Honeysuckle. 

ZdnK^leattM.    Lam.  Diet,  L  p.  731.  -,  Dea  Prod.,  4.  piS37.s  Bl«b.  F1.  Tkux.  eC  SuppL,  K&  9BS.i 

DoD'g  MUL.  3.  p.  46a 
Siffiofiifmes,    L  cuactaUM PalL  It  JZaM.,1. p. 57. ;  I*  cwriilM  GUU,  IHm^  1.  p.  4SS.,  ««P«tt.;  Cha. 

nuBctauui  orienULlla  AiurUbtta  Tcmm.  Cor.,  p.  vL 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Erect  Leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
quite  entire,  smoothish,  peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Bracteas  2,  setaceous.  Berries  joined  in  one,  didymous  and  bi-umbilicate  at 
the  apex,  10-seeded.  Berries  black  {Lam,,  ^ie^.),dark  blue(Patf.).  Lraves 
stifiisn,  veiny,  larger  than  in  L.  caeridea.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  (^DoK^t 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hd^t  of  fixun  3  ft.  to  6  ft. ; 
native  of  Iberia  and  Asia  Minor,  in  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1825, 
and  flowers  from  April  to  June.  Judfipg  from  the  plants  in  die  Hackney 
arboretum,  it  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding  sort. 

A  29.  L.  iBB^RicA  Bieb.    The  Georgian  Honeysuckle. 

IdentHUaHom.    Blclx  FL  Tiur..  and  SivpL,  ae& ;  Ster.  Mta.  Soc.  Mose.,  3.  pi  857.  s  Dee.  PhmL.  4. 

SfnaUgme.    XrlAtteon  ibiricum  BiA.  Cent  PL  Bar.,  1. 1  la,  ev  SmppL,  and  JLmUL  Cat,  ed.  1B9S. 
Sngroving,    Aebb  Cent  Fl.  Rar.,  L  1 13L,  ex  fiuppL 

Spec,  Char,,  4rc,    Erect.    Leaves  petiolate,  cordate,  roundish,  tomentose,  or 

£ubesoent.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  tiie  leaves.  Bracteas  ob- 
»ng,  ciliated.  Berries  joined  together  to  the  middle,globo8e.  Corollas  lucid, 
of  Sie  form  of  those  of  L.  alpf  gena.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Berries  blood- 
coloured.  Leaves  like  those  of  Cotone&ster  vulgaris.  (Don's  JkRlL,  iii. 
p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. ;  native  of 
Geoigia,  about  Teflis.  It  was  introduced  in  1824,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

a.  Hanfy  Species  of  the  Genus  Lonicen  belongmg  to  the  Division  Islkae  of  tie 
Section  Xylosteum,  not  yet  inSoduced. 

L.  FTtfU'Ana  Watt.  (Dec.  Prod.,^  P^?9&  *  Sogle  JUatL,  pi  89&)  if  a  natlre  of  the  Eart  Indiei» 
in  fitrinagur.  witti  the  babit  of  L.  alpCaena. 

L.  GosonAna  WaU.  {Dec  Prod.,p.fm.)  la  a  native  of  Sinnore^  in  tbe,Eaft  Indlei,  and  .!■  ncaily 
allied  to  Lb  alpigena. 

L.  aagmiifbUa  WalL  {Dee.  ProtL,  A  p.  3^.)  if  a  nattre  of  Nepal,  wiCh  the  brandiee  iBBooth,  and 
the  leaTca  15  lines  long,  and  4  lines  broad.    CoroUa  pala 

Some  other  tpecies,  not  luiBclenUy  known,  but  presumed  to  be  hardy,  naUrei  of  the  Eait  Indica 
and  of  Chili,  axe  enumerated  in  Don'to  MUler  and  Boyle's  lUustraiiom,  to  which  we  refer  the  cuiioHa 

Genus  V. 


□a 


SYMPHORICA'RPOS  DiU,    The  St.  Peter's  Wort.  Lin.  Syst, 
Pentdndria  Monog^nia. 

JdenOflcatkm.    DilL  Elth.,  pc  S71. ;  Juii.  Gen.,  p.  211. ;  Moench  Meth.,  pi  SOS.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  S9BL  s 

Don'aMIU.,&p.46l. 
S^nomwtei.    Symphoicirpa  Neck.  EUm.,  ^  S80. ;  Bynphhila  Per$,  Snek.,  L  p.  n4w ;  Anls4nthua 

fVUid.  BeLi    Lonloera  qiL  Lul 
DerkmUom.    Fmmnmmkoreo  to aocnmuUte^ and  terpor,  fruitj  species  bearing  the  Ihait  hi  groopa. 

How  it  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Peter's  Wort  we  hare  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Description,  S^c,  Bush^  deciduous  shrubs,  of  tlie  easiest  culture  in  common 
garden  soil,  and  readiiv  mcrauied  by  suckers,  which  they  throw  up  in  abun- 
dance. Price  of  plants,  m  London,  ftom  ed  to  If.  each;  at  BollwyUer,  50  cents ; 
and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

m  1.  8.  vuLGA^Ris  Michx,    The  common  St.  Peter's  Wort. 

JdeiU^flcaUon,    Mlchz.  FL  Bor.  Amcr.,  1.  piioa  j  Dee.  Prod ,  4  p.  339. ;  Don'to  MUL.  &  p.  461. , 

Synon^mei.    Lonloera  S7mphortc4rpas  Lm.  ^,  sm. ;  a  parvifldra  Detfi  CaL  \  Symphteia  < 

riiU  Per:  Bmek.,  1.  p  914  ;  8ym|Mttia  alomerita  Pwsk  PL  Amer.  SeuL^p.  168.  _^ 

Engro»ingM.    Schmidt  Baum.,  1 115. ;  Dii  Elth.,  t  878.  £  S6a  i  Hort  AngL>  t  SO. ;  and  our>^.  825. 
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Spec,  ChoT,^  Sfc.  Flowers  disposed  in  axillary  capitate  clusters,  compoaed  of 
nearly  sessile  racemules.  Corolla  white.  Berries  red,  size  of  hempseed  ; 
but,  in  America,  according  to  Pursh,  the  flowers  ^^ 

are  small,  red  and  yellow,  and  the  berries  pur- 
ple.   Branches  brown,  smooth.     Leaves  ellip- 
tic ovate,  obtuse,    glaucous,   and   pubescent 
beneath.     The  berries  are  numerous,  and  ripen 
in  winter.  (JDwCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  451.)    A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  6ft.;, 
native  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania,  SI 
in  sandy  dry  fields.    It  was  introduced  m  1730,  \{ 
and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

Variety. 

m  S.  V.  2  folm  variegdtis,  S.  elomerata  fdliis 
variegatis  Loda.  Cat.,  nas  the  leaves 
finely  variegated  with  green  and  yellow. 

A  2.  S.  RACBMO^US  Mtchx. 


MchK.  FL  Bor.  Amor.,  1.  p.  107. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pi  3991 :  Don't  MHL,  3.  p.  45t 
^jmphMa  n/^aabtM  Pwr^A.  Mner.  Sept.,  1.  p.  16S. }  jSi  Ibnicodirpft  Hort 


The  racemose:;fouvr«i  8t  Peter's  Wort,  or 

Snowberry. 

Identiflcatkm. 

Sunonprnet.    ^mpnorui  racemo—  i'ur$M  n.  juner.  /sept.,  -  ^ ,    . 

EngroBiKgs,    BoC.  Mag.,  t  fiSll. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  m  ;  and  our  Af-  89& 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Flowers  disposed  in  nearly  terminal,  loose, 
interrupted  racemes,  which  are  often  leafy.  Corolla 
densely  bearded  inside.  Style  and  stamens  enclosed. 
Leaves  fflaucous  beneath.  Corolla  rose-coloured.  Berries 
large,  white.  This  is  a  fine  shrub,  very  common  in  our 
garaens,  easily  known  bv  its  large  white  berries,  and  small  826 
red  flowers.  The  S.  efongiita  and  S.  heteroph^lla  Pre$l 
in  Herb.  H<Bnke^  which  were  collected  about  Nootka 
Sound,  do  not  diff*er  from  this  species,  in  which  the 
lower  leaves  are  sometimes  deeply  smuated.  {DofCt  Mill., 
m.  p.  451.)  A  shrub,  grooving  to  the  height  of  fix)m  4  ft  to  8  ft. ;  native  of 
North  America,  on  mountains  near  Lake  Mistassins,  and  on  the  buiks  of  the 
Blissouri;  in  Upper  Canada  it  is  abundant  about  the  Saskatchawan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  at  Pugefs  Sound  and  Nootka  Sound,  north-west 
coast.  It  was  introduced  in  1817,  and  flowers  firom  July  to  September.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  white  firuit,  about  the  size  of  a  large  black  currant, 
but  elliptical  in  form,  which  remain  on  the  bush  even  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  and  make  a  very  fine  appearance.  In  small  gardens,  this 
shrub  is  rather  troublesome,  from  the  numerous  suckers  it  throws  up  from 
the  roots  ;  but,  as  its  flowers  are  much  sought  after  by  bees,  and  its  oerries 
are  excellent  food  for  same  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  ix.  p.  699.,  and  x.  p.  432.), 
that  habit,  when  it  is  planted  for  these  purposes,  is  found  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise.  For  gardens,  it  mi^t  be  desirable  to  gr^  ^^  ^^ 
Lonfcera  Xyldsteum,  or  some  ulied  species  of  suitable  habit.  So  grafted, 
standard  high,  it  would  form  a  very  elegant  small  tree. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  of  Symphoricdrpos  not  yet  introduced. 

8.  ocddemtdUi  Richarda.  {Book.  FL  Bor.  Amer,y  L  «5.)  la  a  nutive  of  Britiah  North  America,  in 
the  woody  couotnr  between  lat  &iP  and  64^,  and  known  under  the  name  of  wolfberry.  I>r. 
Richardaon  remarka  of  tbla  plant,  that  it  approachea  Tery  near  to  &  raoemftaua ;  and  S%r  W.  J. 
Hooker  aayt,  **  Among  the  numeroua  ipecimens  in  the  berbariimi,  are  aoroe  which  appear  almoat 


{Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  L  p.  285.)  We  have  given  this  quotation  to  show  the  very  uncertain  grounds 
on  which  what  are  called  tpedea  are  ettabliahed ;  and,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  so  long  as 
botanists  are  obliged  to  form  their  opinions  flrom  dried  specimens.  There  is  scarcely  any  tree  or 
abrub  that,  by  culture  in  different  scrfls  and  situations,  could  not  be  made  to  vary  in  magnitude,  and 

ated  to  be  the  case  with  these  dried  specimens  of 
"» genera  of  Cipri. 
d  to  less  than  half 
their  present  number. 
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Genus  VI. 


LEYCESTE^R/^  Wall. 


The  Leycesteria. 
Monog^nia. 


Lm.  Si/st,  PenUindria 


Identifieatkm.    WaU.  in  RoxU  PL  Ind.,  8.  p.  181. ;  PUnt  Rar.  Ariat,2.  p.  21.  t  ISa  ;  Dec  PloiL,  4. 

p.  3%  i  Don**  Mill..  3.jp.  46L 
Derivation.    Named  by  Dr.  Wallich  after  his  fHeod  WUUam  Leycttier^  ftmncrly  chief  judge  of  the 

principal  native  court  under  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  **  who,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  in 

▼artous  parts  of  Hindoostan,  has  pursued  ercrr  branch  of  horticulture  with  a  munificence,  seal, 

and  success,  which  abundantly  entitle  him  to  that  distinction." 

Description,  ^c.  This  genus  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  Caprifo- 
liacese,  and  iZubi^ceae;  but  from  the  last  it  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
stipules.  (Don*t  MiU,,  iii.  p.  451.)  The  only  species  known  is  a  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Himalayas. 

tt  1.  L.  FORMo'sA  WeUi,     The  beautiful  Leycesteria. 

JdfHtifletttiom,    Wall  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  8.  p.  183. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p,  338. ;  Don's  Mill,  3,  p.  451. 
:^mmifme.    HamMui  connkta  Puerari  MSS. 
Engravingi.    Plant  Asl  Rar.,  50.120.',  and  our^i^f.  827. 

Description,  ^c,   A  large,  ram-  {    ^^  827 

bling,  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  highest  mountains  which 
surround  the  valley  of  Nepal; 
and  of  much  more  northerly 
situations,  towards  Gossainthan, 
at  elevations  of  between  6000  ft. 
and  7000  ft.,  and  even  as  high  as 
8000  ft.,  among  forests  of  pine 
and  oak.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
shrub  when  in  a  flowering  state, 
from  the  contrast  of  the  deep 
green  hue  of  its  stem  and  leaves, 
with  the  purple  colour  of  its 
large  bracteas  and  its  berries.  It 
was  introduced  into  British  gar- 
dens in  1824,  and  it  flowered  soon 
afterwards  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers,  at 
Battersea,  whence  specimens 
were  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Sweet, 
and  to  Mr.  G.  Don.  It  is  a 
rambling  shrub,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle; 
and  it  will  probably  prove  some- 
what tender  in  this  country ;  but, 
^  it  is  easily  propagated  bv 
cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it 
produces  in  abundance,  a  stock 
of  plants  might  easily  be  kept  in 
readiness  to  provide  for  acci- 
dental losses.  Trained  against 
a  conservative  wall,  it  would 
have  a  splendid  effect  in  autumn  . 
There  are  young  plants,  raised  in  1836,  from  Nepal  seeds,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden. 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF   THE    ORDER   BUBIA^CEiE. 

This  order  includes  a  great  number  of  genera;  but  there  is  only  one  of  these 
that  contains  any  ligneous  species  truly  hardy  in  British  gardens. 

Genus  I. 


□ 


CEPHALA'NTHUS  L. 


The  Button-wood. 
Monogynia. 


Lm.  Stfit.  Tetrimdria 


Idmmcatkm.  Lin.  Oen..  No.  US. :  Oertn.  Fruct,  S.  1 86. ;  Lmd.  IlL,  t  50l  ;  Juml  Mtak.  Muil,«L 
IK40fiL;  Rich.  DiaiL«  with  a  fig.  {Dec.  Prod.,  4  p.  53a;  Don*s  MilL,  3w  pL  fiia  ;  Lodd.  Cat .  ed.  1836. 

Deritfoikm.  From  knhale,  a  head,  and  a$Ukat,  a  flower ;  ia  aUutioo  to  the  flowcn  being  dlipoged  in 
g1olmlarhead& 

Gen,  Char,,  ^c.  Calyx  with  an  obyerselv  pyramidal  tube,  and  an  aneular 
5- toothed  limb.  Corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  and  a  ^left  limb;  lobes 
erectish.  Stametu  4,  short,  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  hardly 
exserted.  Style  much  exserted.  Stigma  capitate.  Frmt  inversely  pyra- 
midal, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  8 — 4-?  celled,  and  separating  into 
2 — 4  parts ;  cells,  or  parts,  1 -seeded,  indehiscent,  and  sometimes  empty  by 
abortion.  SeedM  oblong,  terminating  in  a  little  callous  bladder.  Albumen 
somewhat  cartilaginous.  Embryo  inverted  in  the  albumen,  with  a  superior 
radicle.  (Don*s  Mill.,  iiL  p.  610.) —  Shrubs,  with  terete  branches.  Leaves 
opposite,  or  3  in  a  whorl. 


1.  C.  occidentaYis  L,    The  Western  Button-wood. 

38. ;  Don'«  M      ,     ^ 
C.  omodtdbliiu  Mamek  Metk.,y  487. ;  Swamp  Globe  J 
DuHam.  Azb.,l.t.£4.;SchkuhrHan     , 
tuk.  Alm.,S36L  t.77.  f.  4. ;  and  our  Jigs.  8S8, 8t9. 


Idemtificaikm.    Lin.  8b..  1S& ;  Dee.  Prod.,  4.  p.638. ;  Don**  MiR,  3.  p.  6ia ;  Lod.  Cat,  ed.  1896L 
Smumnmet.    C.  onMN^Obliiu  Memeh  Metk.,^  487. ;  Swamp  Globe  Flower,  Amer. 

Du  Ham.  Azb.,  1. 1.  54. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  21.,and  t  61  b.  fhiit ;  Loii.  Herb.  Amat, 


LS7S.i 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  opposite,  or  3 
in  a  whorl,  ovate  or  oval,  acumi- 
nated. Peduncles  much  longer  than 
the  heads,  usuallv  by  threes  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  Petioles  red- 
dish next  the  branches.    Heads  of 


829 


flowers  globular,  size  of  a  marble.  Flowers  whitish  yellow.  There  are  varieties 
of  this  soeaes  having  the  branchlets  and  young  leaves  either  glabrous  or 
downy.  {DonU  Mill.,  m.  p.  610.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
6  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Flori£,  in  marshy 
places.  It  was  mtroduced  in  1735,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  will 
grow  in  common  garden  soil,  but  prefers  peat  kept  moist ;  and  w  propagated 
chiefly  by  seeds,  but  will  also  grow  by  cuttings  and  layers.     It  £  an  intcr- 
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esting  shrub,  from  its  curious  round  heads  of  flowers,  and  from  the  lateness 
of  the  season  at  which  these  appear.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nor- 
series,  \t.6d,;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 
Variely. 

A  Co,  2  brach^podus.  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  539.  —  Leaves  eUiptio-oblong, 
3  in  a  whorl,  or  short  petioles ;  petioles  3 — 4*  lines  long.  There  are 
varieties  of  this,  witli  either  glabrous  or  downy  branches.  A  native 
of  the  north  of  Mexico,  near  Rio  de  la  Trinidad  and  Bejar,  where  it 
was  collected  by  Berlandier.  (Don^t  MiU,,  iii.  p.  610.) 

Some  other  species  of  CephaidrUhus  are  described  in  De  CandoUe's  Prodromus 
and  Don's  Miller ;  but  they  are  natives  of  South  America,  the  East  Indies, 
or  China,  and  are  considered  as  requiring  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 


App.  I.      Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Orda- 
Rtdfidcea. 


Pinckni^iL^lbcns  Michx.  {North  Amer,  S»L,  t  p.  SOX  t.  4a  ) 
and  our^S^.  890.),  Pinckn^n  pub^tccns  Pers.^  Cinch6na  oaro. 
lini&na  Poir.f  U  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  SO  ft,  in 
Georgia,  South  CaroUna,  and  other  parti  of  North  America. 
The  oranchea  and  leavea  are  tomentoae,  and  the  flowen 
rather  large,  pubescent,  and  white,  UnKM  with  red.  The 
tree  divides  into  numerous  branches,  and  is  oorered  with  large 
light  green  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  but  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly ornamental.  In  America  it  is  called  Georgia  bark, 
and  was  originallT  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  cinchona,  which  it  strongly  resembles.  It  is  interesting 
for  the  properties  of  its  bark ;  which  partakes  of  the  same 
bitter  qualities  as  that  of  the  cinchona ;  and  which  is  employed 
•uccessAiUy  in  the  alleviation  of  the  intermittent  fevers  which 
prevail  in  the  country  where  it  is  a  native  The  wood  is 
soft,  and  unflt  for  use  in  the  arts.  In  England,  the  plant  is 
generally  kept  in  green-houses  or  cold-pits;  but  it  will 
thrive  much  better  if  planted  in  the  free  ground,  and  trained 
agidnst  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure.  It  requires  a  shady  situation,  and  is  said  to  thrive  best 
In  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat 

Serfssa  feg'tida  Comm.  in  Juss.  Gen.  {Don's  MilLt  3.  pi  6S3.) ;  /.fcium  jap6iiicum  Thunb.  {Hot. 
Mag.ti-^Lj  and  out  fig.  8Sl.)j  Xfcium  foe'tidum  JAm.  fiL\  Lycium  fiidicura  R€t%.\  DysMa 
fosclculiLU  tour.  CodL,  p.  14d  i  Buch&sfo  coprosm5Ides  VH^rit. 
IMsf.,with  a  flg. ;  ttsSda  foe'tida  SaliOt.  Prod,,  p.  GO. j  Sperma- 
ctice  fhiticiiaa  De^  Hort  Par.  ;  is  a  native  of  China,  Japan,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  whore  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  S  ft  or  3  ft,  with  small,  dark  green,  shining  leaves, 
a  lltUe  deflexed ;  and  flowers  which  are  white  within,  and  reddish 
without,  and  often  single  and  double  on  the  same  plant  In  Japan, 
it  is  flrequently  planted  for  hedges.  It  was  introduced  in  n97, 
and  grows  flreely  in  our  green-houses,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand,  flowering  during  the  most  part  of  the  summer. 

PUeanta  pindtOa  Ait  j  BartUn^  «copkria  RcM».  Icon.  Exot., 
t  11. ;  !■  a  nnall.  glabrous,  much  branched  shrub,  with  the 
branches  round,  slender,  and  pendulous,  and  the  leaves  linear, 
flUform,  and  opposite  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  S  ft  j  and  was  introduced  in 
1779.  but  has  not  yet  flowered. 

Tk§UU  NbUa  L.  (Dm.EltM.,  p.  405. 1 299. f. S8&)  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  our  green.houses  since  1689.  It  U  a  glabrous 
shrub,  with  round  branches,  and  small  greenish  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  June  and  July  > 

AtUhosBimmm  ittkidptatm  L. ;  AmbrAria  Hefstert  Walth.  Hort,  ta,  Hort  ClifT.,  tfi?.,  Pluk. 
Ahn.,  1 193.  f.  1. ;  is  a  branched  shrub,  with  smaU  Unear  leaves,  shining  above,'^UKl  whitish  beneaUi. 
The  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  different  plants,  the  former  being  brownish,  and  the 
latter  green.  This  is  an  evergreen  Cape  shrub,  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses,  where  it  fbrms 
a  dense  fastigiate  bush,  sometimes  as  high  as  4  ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  weU  deserves 
a  ^co  against  the  conservative  wall. 

RdWtf  Au«cA«i  Ait,  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  64a,  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  25. ;  il.  fhitio6sa  canadfinsta  Poir.  s 
is  a  native  of  Uie  Canary  Islands,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft  or  5  ft,  and  produces  iU  small 
yellowish  flowers  in  September.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  Tor  its  leaves,  which  are  fW)m  2  to  6  In  a 
whori }  and,  as  it  is  somewhat  shrubby,  it  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  walL  or  on  dry 
rockwork. 

BouvardiA  Jaequhi\H.B.et  Kuntk  Don*t  MilL,  a  p.48aj  B.  triph^U  Hort.  \  HoustteAi  a»c- 
cfnea  Bot.  Rep.,  1. 106. ;  is  a  native  of  &>ain,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  3  ft,  with  scarlet 
tubular  flowers,  with  a  tube  about  9  Unes  long,  which  appear  flrom  AprU  to  November.  It  U  a  most 
desirable  shrub,  for  turning  out  into  beds  and  borders  during  the  summer  season,  or  fbr  training 
against  a  low  conservaUve  wall.  There  are  two  forms  of  it  in  BritUh  coUections,  one  with  leave* 
much  more  pubescent  than  those  of  the  other. 

Afon«'<^/d^a  Cham,  et  Schlect,  Swt  Fl.  Gaid.,  9d  ser.,  1 334. ;  M.  ooidilbUa  Mart.,  Hook.  Bot. 
Mag.,  1 3802.,  QariLMag.,  Ix.  p.  107.,  and  x.  238. ;  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  litUo  twiner,  with  scarlet 
tubular  corollas,  and  broad  deep  green  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayrca :  and.  Profosaor  D. 
Don  observes,  will  doubtless  succeed  well  in  the  open  bolder  during  summer. 
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CHAP.  LXV. 

OF   THK  HALF-HARDY  LIGKKOUS   SPECIKS   OF   THE  ORDER 
hOBMLIA'CMM. 

Tu'PA  O.  Don  if  a  genus  that  contains  BOiQe  talLgTowing  hert»ceous  plants,  natives  of  Chili,  which 
might  technksalty  be  considered  as  sufiutieose ;  became,  in  ftames  and  green-houses,  thejr  retain 
their  leaves,  and  do  not  die  down  during  winter.  Among  these  are  T.  aatic^Uia  O.  Don :  LobdUa 
Tina  Ait. ;  L.  gigantda  Stmt  BoL  Mag.,  t  1785l  t  and  Lb  falicifblia  Smt.,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  16  ft.,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  open  garden  during  the  summer  sesson. 

.^oMAa  artorea  Ifot^  and  L.  Mim4ria  Cham,  are  natives  of  the  Societj  Ishuds,  sopcfb  plants 
which  grow  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft ;  but  neither  of  them  have  been  yet  introduced.  A  shrubby 
species  of  Lobdiln  from  Valparaiso,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nurserv,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  name, 
appears  as  if  it  would  grow  8  ft  or  10  ft  high ;  and,  flrom  its  blue  flowen,  and  deep  green  leaves,  it 
would  make  a  floe  appearance  against  a  wall. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

HALF-HARDT   PLANTS   BRLONOINO  TO  THB   ORDER  CAMFAKULA'CRf. 

Af^sjcAia  a^ea  Dumort. ;  Campanula  a6rea  £.,  N.  Da  Oiml,  S.  pi  lea,  BoL  Reg.,  1 57. ;  is  an 
evergreen  sudhiticose  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft  or  more,  in  Madeira  and  Tenerilft, 
among  rocks.  It  is  an  interesting  shrub,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  miniature  troa  The  stem 
Is  iiinple,  rather  fleshy,  marked  by  the  scars  left  by  the  fiUiinc  of  the  leaves,  but  flimishcd  with 
a  cfown  of  leaves  at  'top,  and  annual  flortferoos  branches,  which  are  disposed  in>  leafy  pyramidal 
panicle.  Leaves  S-6la  long,  pale  green,  shining.  Fedundes  1— S-flowered.  Fkiwers  erect 
lDoa*t  MUL,  iiL  p  77S.}  From  the  habit  of  this  plant,  it  is  better  adapted  for  oooservaUve  rockwork, 
than  for  being  trained  to  a  wall ;  but  it  may  be  tried  in  both  manners  ^  (br,  as  it  ripens  seeds  freely, 
the  loss  of  plants  can  easily  be  supplied. 


CHAP.  LXVII. 

OF  THB  HARDT  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  COMPO^'SITJE. 

General  CharacterUHct,  Flowers  grouped  in  heads ;  those  in  each  head  so 
disposed,  and  so  environed  by  an  involucre  composed  of  bracteas,  that  cor- 
responds to  a  calyx,  as  to  seem  to  constitute  but  one  flower.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  separate  flowers  are  the  following  :  —  Ovary  inferior, 
bearing  on  its  top,  in  many,  pappus  of  some  kind.  Corolla  of  1  petal. 
Stamens  5,  their  anthers  connate  mto  a  tube.  Style  encircled  by  the  tube ; 
its  top  bifid,  the  portions  of  it  extended  above  the  tube.  Ovary  with  1  cell 
and  1  erect  ovule.  (Lmdlet/'i  Introd,  to  N,  S.,  and  Leumg't  Synopsis  Genentm 
ComposUanm,  1838.)  The  senera  of  this  order  that  include  hardy  ligneous 
species  are  but  few.  The  following  characteristics  of  them  are  derived  chiefly 
from  Lessing's  Synops,  Gen.  Comp,  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  are  all  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

STAHELi^Nii  Lessing.  Flowers  bisexual.  Pappus  with  its  segments  branched, 
feathery,  and  in  a  single  row.  Rachis  (receptacle)  with  chaffy  proiections. 
Involucre  of  many  rows  of  bracteas.  Heads  purplish  violet.  Small  shrubs, 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Leaves  silkily  tomentose  beneath,  entire. 
^A^'ccHARis  R.  Br.  Sexes  dioecious,  or  mostly  so;  with  the  pappus,  in  the 
male  flowers,  widi  its  segments  in  a  single  row,  in  the  female  ones,  with  its 
segments  in  several  rows;  the  corolla  filiform.  Where  the  sexes  are 
not  dioecious,  the  flowers  of  several  rows  in  the  exterior  of  the  bead  are 
female  :  the  rest  Lessing  has  not  characterised ;  but  it  would  appear,  ^^^  f^^^Y 

I!        ^r    \.  '     "^ 
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the  Hort.  Kew.,  that  thev  are  bisexual.  Rachis  naked.  Bracteas  of  the 
involucre  imbricate.  Heads  whitish,  solitary,  or  aggregate.  Shrubs  or 
trees  of  North  America ;  the  young  branchlets,  in  many,  viscous.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire,  in  most  coriaceous. 

/  Vj  L.  a  single  row  of  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head,  female ;  the  reat 
male.  Not  any  pappus.  Rachis  bearing  bracteoles.  Involucre  of  a  single 
row  of  bracteas,  and  these  few.  Heads  in  a  terminal,  linear,  spike.  Herbs 
or  shrubs  of  North  America,  with  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  with  9 
ribs. 

Santoli^na  L.  a  single  row  of  female  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head  ; 
the  corolla  of  each  of  these  with  a  ligula  that  is  much  shorter  than  the 
tube,  and  spreads  rayedlv.  The  rest  of  the  flowers  bisexual;  the  corolla 
Ifiiua.  No 


.  tubular,  without  a  ligma.  Not  anv  pappus.  Involucre  bell-shaped.  Bracteas 
imbricate.  Heads  borne  solitarily  at  tne  tips  of  peduncles,  including  many 
flowers.  Small  shrubs,  of  the  HuBditerranean  region,  more  or  less  tomen- 
tose;  their  leaves  alternate,  cut  in  a  bipinnate  manner. 

AvLnui'siA  Cass.  Flowers  in  the  head  either  all  bisexual,  or  those  of  a 
single  row  in  the  outline,  females ;  the  rest  bisexual.  Not  any  psppus. 
Rachis  naked  or  villose.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  dry,  filmy  in  the 
margin,  imbricate.  Heads  small,  each  of  few  flowers ;  the  heads  disposed 
in  spikes,  racemes,  or  pyramidal  panicles.  Chiefly  herbs,  but  also  a  few 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  kinds  to  be  described  in 
this  work  have  their  flowers  partly  female  and  partly  bisexual,  as  described 
above,  and  their  rachis  naked. 

Hblichry^sum  Lemng,  Flowers  in  the  head  either  all  bisexual,  or  with  the 
external  row  of  them  female.  Pappus  with  a  single  row  of  segments. 
Rachis  without  bracteoles.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  of  various  colours  ; 
the  inner  ones  spreading  more  or  less,  and  rayedly,  about  the  head.  Heads 
solitary  or  aggrej;ate,  each  of  many  flowers.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  most  of 
which  are  found  m  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

CiNERA^RiA  Letting.  External  flowers  of  the  head  female;  with  lignlate 
corollas,  spread  rayedly.  The  rest  bisexual,  and  their  corollas  tubular. 
Pappus  with  its  segments  in  several  rows.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  filmy 
in  the  maigin,  in  one  ro^.  Rachis  flat,  without  bracteas.  Heads  in 
corymbs.  Flowers  yellow.  Herbs  or  small  shrubs,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  one  species  that  we  have  to  describe  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.    Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  variously  cut  in  a  pinnate 


manner. 


Genus  I. 


STiBHELPNi^  Lessing.    The  Stjehblina.   Un,  Syst.  Syngenesia 

Identification.    Leasing  Synopi.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  5. ;  Ait  Hoit,  Kew.,  ed.  8l  toL  4l  p.  BU. 
Sunmjfme.    Stsheline.  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Derivation.    So  named  in  honour  of  John  Henry  StahOki,  and  bis  son  Benedict,  Swiss  botanists  and 
physicians. 

■tt  1.  S.  DU^BIA  L.     The  doubtful,  or  Rotemary-ieaved^  Staehelina. 

Identification,    lin.  Spcjnfi. ;  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  pi  5. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  S.  pi  178SL ;  Ger.  Fkor., 

igoTt  6. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  cd.  2.  T.  4.  p.  612. 
Amonyme.    S.  rosmarlnifblia  GtMs.,  according  to  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  CorapoiL,  p.  S, 
Engravings.    0«r.  Pror.,  p.  190.  t  &;  Lam.  IlL,  66&  f.  4. ;  and  our^.  832. 

Spec.  Char.y  4rc.  Leaves  sessile,  linear,  finely  toothed,  tomentose  beneath. 
Inner  bracteas  of  the  involucre  lanceolate,  elonsate.  (Willd.  Sp.  PL)  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.    In  England,  a  hardy  shrub,  with  fingrant 

>,  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
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tings,  and  will  grow  in  any  light  sandy  soil ;  at- 
taining the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  three  or  four 
years.    It  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in  1640. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Stahelituu 

SUekOttUL  L.  There  are  two  green-boiise  species,  8,  arbor^teent 
and  &  CkamtgpeiLce,  both  coiukiered  pretty  pliinto :  the  Unt  grow. 
iDg.to  the  height  of  6ft..  and  the  other  to  that  oTSft. ;  which,  beiqg 
nanTes  of  Candia,  and  thriving  quite  well  in  a  firame,  are  doobCleia 
fit  for  a  conaervative  wall  or  conaerrative  rockwork. 

'  Remark.    We  may  obterve  here  that  such  plants  aa  the  diiftrent  m        ^, ,,  ^ 

•peciet  of  SI»belloa.  hardy  and  halfJiardy,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  n        ^  vl         ^ 

be  found  in  the  public  nurteriec  Their  culture  i«  in  general  confined  to  the  eoUeetioDi  of  curkwi 
indiriduals;  or  some  of  our  public  botanic  gardena.  Hence  the  great  ralue  of  such  gardens,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  riew;  dnoe,  by  means  of  Um,  many  pUnts  are  Dnwrved  alive  in  Uie  country, 
that  would  otherwise  be  known  to  botanlsU  only  through  books  or  herbariums ;  and  which  would 
never  be  seen  by  the  general  observer  at  all  Botanic  nrdens,  therefore,  exist,  more  or  leas,  in 
every  civilised  country,  as  a  part  of  the  national  institutions ;  and  in  some  countries  aa  in  France 
they  are  very  properly  supported  at  Uie  expense  of  the  local,  or  general,  government.'  ' 

Genus  II. 


^A'CCHARIS  R.  Br.    The  Baccharis,  or  Ploughman's  Spikenard, 
Un,  SysL  Syngenesia  Sup^rflua. 

Ideniificatkm.    Leas.  Syn.  Oea  Compoa,  p.  90i. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  voL  &  pi  25. 

^mon^met.    Bacchante,  Pr. ;  Baccharis,  Ger. 

DerttatioH.  From  Backus,  wine;  because  of  the  vinous  odour  of  its  root  Pliny  says  the  root 
smells  of  cinnamon :  but,  as  the  ancients  sometimes  boiled  down  their  wines,  and  mixed  them  with 
spioea,  these  wines  may  have  had  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  root  of  the  baccharis. 

m  \.  B,  HALIMIFO^LIA  L,    The   Sea-Purslane-leaved  Baccharis,  or  the 
Groundsel  Tree. 

Ideni^loatiom    Un.  8p.,  MM. ;  WilWL  Sp.  PI,  a  p.  191& ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t  82. ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew., 

ed.2.  voL5.  pk8& 
Smtonffine.    Sen^cio  arbor^soens  Hori.  Kew. 
EngrmringM.    Schmidt  Baum.,  t  82. :  Dn  HauL  Arbi,  t  3&  ;  and  our^i^g.  8S3. 


ass 


Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  obovate,  crenately  notched  on 
the  terminal  portion.  (WUld.  Sp.  Pi.,  iii.  p.  1915.) 
Flowers  white,  with  a  tint  of  purple,  and  re- 
sembling those  of  the  groundsel,  but  larger.  A 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  from 
Maryland  to  Florida.  It  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  British  rardens  since  1683  ;  it  crows  to  the 
height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  flowers  from  Septem- 
ber to  November.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
glaucous  hue  of  its  leaves,  in  conse(]|uence  of  the 
whole  plant  being  covered  with  a  whitish  powder.  * 
Its  general  appearance  accords  with  that  of  the  genus  : 
i4'tnplex,  and  the  shrubs  of  both  fiunilies  are,  accord- 
ingly, well  calculated  for  bein^  grouped  together, 
baccharis  Aalimifblia  will  ^ow  m  any  common  soil 
which  is  tolerably  dry,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.,  in  3  or  4  years,  and  forming  a  large,  loose- 
headed,  robust-looking  bush,  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
in  height,  and  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  diameter,  in  10  years. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttinss.  Price  of  plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  li.  each. 

■  2.  B.  angustifo'lia  Purth.     The  narrow-leaved  Baccharis,  or  Plough- 

mofCt  Spikenard. 
Ideni^fieatkm.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  583. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  narrow,  linear,  entire.     Panicle  compound,  many- 
flowered.     Involucre  small.  (Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  703.)     A  subevergreen 
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shrub,  of  less  vigorous  growtb»  and  somewhat  more  tender,  than  tlie 
preceding  species.  It  ii  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  from 
Carolina  to  Florida,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  It  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1812,  and 
grows  to  the  hei^t  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  retaining  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasofu, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  There  were  plants  in  the  Twicken- 
ham Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  that  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  a  few  years  ago. 

B.  glomeraHfldra  Michx.  Fl.  Amer.,  8.  p.  1S5.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  S: 
p.  523.,  is  described  as  having  the  leaves  smooth,  cuneately  obovate,  toothed 
towards  the  point ;  the  heads  of  flowers  axillary,  sesQile,  remote ;  and  the  scales 
of  the  calyx  brown  above.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  woods 
on  the  sea  coast,  flowering  from  August  to  October ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

B.  Dk»c6ridi»  W..  Rauw.  Itin.,  1 54.,  Is  a  natfyeoT  the  Levant,  and  If  muenSkj  kept  I 
houie  or  oolcUpit ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  If  it  were  thought  worthy  or  a 
would  itand  againat  a  oonaerratiTe  walL 

Genus  III. 


t  in  the  t 
t  culttvation,  it 


a 


rVA  L.    Tha  Iva.    lAn,  Sytt,  Syngenesia  Necessibria. 

Jdentytcatiom.    Lin.  Gen.  FL,  14fi9. :  Ait.  Hort  Rew.,  ed.  S.  voL  5.  p.  181. 
Derivaiion,    Uncertain.    Perhapt  from  Yiia,  a  name  used  bj  the  elder  botanlati: 

m  1.  /.  frute'scens  L,    The  shrubby  Iva. 

IdeniMcaHom.  Lin.  Amosn.  Ac.a.  p. 85.;  WlOd.  Sp.  FL.&  piSS87.s  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  8.  «oL& 

pL  181. ;  Fursh  R  Amer.  Sept,  S.  h^SSO. 
Summumei.    As/knUt  aflTinii  peruvikua  ftut^floeni  FhJk.  Aim.,  12.  t.  S7. 

f.  1. ;  Bastard  Jetulto*  Bark  1^ 
EngravingM.  FIuIl  Aim.,  12.  t  27.  >f.  1. ;  Encya  of  Plants,  p.  744.  f.  127G8L ; 

and  our^.  8S4. 

Spec.  Char.,  S;o,  Leaves  lanceolate,  deeply  serrated, 
rough  with  dots.  (WtUd.  Spec,  Plant.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Florida,  on 
the  sea  coast ;  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
Cultivated  in  Britain  in  1711.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and,  in  sheltered  dry  situar 
tions,  is  tolerably  hardy;  but,  when  freely  exposed 
in  moist  soil,  it  is  apt  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in 
severe  winters.  It  is  readily  uropegated  by  cuttings ; 
but,  not  being  a  plant  of  much  oeautv,  it  is  seldom  met 
with  in  collections. —  I.  imbricata  Willd.  is  described  by 
Pursh  as  a  smooth  shrub,  with  linear  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  found  on  the  sea  coast,  from  Carolina  to 
Georgia.    It  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Genus  IV. 


834 


□ 


SANTOLPNA  l. 


The  Santolina,  or  Lavender  Cotton.   Lin.  SjfH. 

Syngenesia  Squalls. 

Ideniificatiom,    Lin.  Oen.  PL,  1S78. ;  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  859. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  8.  toL  4l 

p.  617. 
Ikmonifmei.    Santoline,  Fir. :  HeUisenpllanxe,  Ger. 
DettuMitoM.    From  mmdui,  tioly,  and  limumt  flax ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  medical  qualities. 

Deicriptum,    Diminutive  evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  of  easy  culture  and  propagation,  by  cuttings,  in  any  poor  sandy  soil. 
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tt.  1.  8.  Chamjecypari'ssus  L,     The  Dwarf  Cypress  Santolinay  or  common 

Lavender  Cotton, 

Meni^fieaUim.    lin.  S|k,  1179.  s  WiM  Sp.  PL,  a  pc  17S7. ;  AM.  Hbrt  Kew.,  wL 

8.  vol.  4.  p.  517. 
B»grwring9,    Lam.  ia,67L  ta  ;  and  ooxfig'  8S5. 

SpecChar.yS^c,  Branches tomentose.  Leaves  hoary, toothed; 
the  teeth  obtuse,  and  in  four  rows.  Each  peduncle  bearing 
a  single  head  of  flowers,  which  has  a  downy  involucre. 
( WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iii.  p.  1797.)  A  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  since  1573.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  It  was  common  in  gardens  in  Gerard's 
time,  who  says  it  is  acrid,  bitter,  and  aromatic,  and  has  much 
the  same  qualities  as  southernwood.  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  vermifuge,  but  is  now  disused. 

The  squarrose  (?-4eaved)  Santolina,  or  Lavender 
Cotton, 


.  e.  8.  (C.)  SQUABRO'SA  W. 


Vnm.  Spi  PL, a  p.  179a;  Ait  Hort  Ktm., ad. 8.  vol 4^  p. 517. 
&fnonifme.    JbrCtanum  foB'miiia  Alite  J^c«  Mori$.  Hitt^  a  p^  la  t.  &  t  a  f.  17. 


^monifme.    At 

Sngramg,    Moiia.  RUt.,  a  t  a  £  17. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Branches  tomentose.  Leaves  hoary,  toothed ;  teeth  awl- 
shaped,  spreading  in  4  rows.  Peduncles  bearing  severally  at  the  tip  a  sinsle 
head  of  flowers,  the  involucre  of  which  is  glabrous.  (WUld,  ^,PL,  lii. 
p.  798.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  cultivatea  in  Britain  since 
1770 ;  ^wing  to  the  height  of  1^  ft.  or  2  ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

n.  3.  8.  vi'ridis  W,  The  green  Santolina,  or  Lavender  Cotton. 
Identification,  WiOd.  Sp.  PL,  a  p.  179a  ;  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  &  voL  1  p.  5ia 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves  glabrous,  toothed ;  teeth  awl- 
shaped,  straight,  in  4  rows.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  the  tips  of  pe- 
duncles. Involucre  glabrous.  (^I^i//lc/.  iS^.  P/.,  iii.  p.  1793.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1727 ;  growing  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  July.  This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  common 
species,  in  its  growing  shoots,  foliajge,  and  peduncles  being  of  a  ftesh  green 
colour,  and  thus  affording  an  obvious  contrast  to  the  hoary  aspect  of  the 
common  sort.  Its  leaves  have,  also,  their  segments  more  divaricate;  and 
its  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  are  of  greater  diameter. 
It  is  an  eligible  kind  of  shrub  for  plimtm^  u[>on  dry  rockwork,  in  a  sunny 
and  shelt^ed  situation,  and,  thus  placed,  wiU  produce  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  Like  most  of  the  other  sorts  of  this  genus,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  except  in  botanic  gardens.  It  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  three  kinds 
of  S.  Chamscyparissus  which  were  cultivated  by  Miller, 
and  considered  by  him  as  species.  (See  Martyn's  Miller.) 
There  are  plants  m  the  collection  ot  the  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which,  ft'om  their  deep  green  foliage,  appear  distinct ;  out ' 
whether  specifically  so  or  not,  we  have  not  presumed  to  ' 
dedde. 

n.  4.  8.  AosMARiNiPoYiA  L.    The  Rosemary-leaved  Santo- 
lina, or  Lavender  Cotton. 

Jdeniifleation.    Lin.  So.,  USa  ;  WUld.  Sp.  Fl.,  a  Pu  1796. ;  Smith  Exot  Bot, 

2.  p.  5.  t  GS. :  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.  toL  4l  p.  18. 
Engravings.    Exot  Bot,  2.  t.  62.  s  Encyc  of  Flanta,  ^G06,t  UBBS. ;  and  our  ^. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  fflabrous.  Leaves  linear;  lower 
ones  rather  down^,  tuberded  on  the  margin ;  upper  ones 
glabrous,  flat,  entire.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary  at  the 
tips  of  peduncles.  Involucre  glabrous.  (WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iii. 
p.  1798.)  A  native  of  8pain,  cultivated  in  Britain  sincel683, 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  8eptember. 
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□□ 


irruptlble ;  from  abrdim,  unflk  for  food ;  from  the  wft  ddlcacy  {abrote$)  of  ita  appcsraace :  or 
n abrot,  watt,  and tano$f9M.toatioo,  tMcaute  it  ia  extotded/or  gmtn,  in  a  yen  loft  manner,  why 

nsiu  and  otben  write  It  Abrotanum,  It  not  known.    The  name  of  Old  Man,  douMeaH  hai 

reference  to  ita  grey  and  powdery  appearance.    It  ia  called  Oarderobe  in  French,  from  ita  being 
^motbaf  *"'"  *"        ■  ■        ^    -—    •"■  -.-.-.-      . 


ARTUUl'SIA  Cass.    Thb  Artemisia.    Lm.  Ifytt.  Syngenesia  Superflua. 
Idattificaikm.     Caaalnl,  according  to  Leulng  in  hia  Bynop.  Gen.  Compoi.,  p.  261 ;  Ait  Hoit.  Kew., 

DeAwatiat^  From  Artemit,  one  of  the  names  of  Diana;  or,  aa  lome  auppoae,  from  Arhimititt,  the 
wife  of  Mausolui  :  there  Is  a  cypreaa-lilce  and  drooping  character  in  aome  of  the  apeciei,  that  may 
be  aModated  with  the  latter  etymology. 

Description,  Woody  or  suffhitescent  ever^green  plants,  natiyee  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  all  of  them  highly  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  all  of  them  of  tne 
easiest  culture  in  any  dry  sod. 

m  \.  A,  i^BRo'TANUM  L.     The  Abrotanum  Artemisia,  or  Southernwood, 

Ideni^eatiom.    Ua.  Spi,  1185. ;  Wllld.  Spi  PL,  3.  p.  181&  ;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  9.  toL  5.  p.  9L 
Slnum^met.    ifbr^tanum  m&a  I}od.  PempL,  tl. ;  OM  Man ;  Armoiae  Aurone,  Aurone  dca  Jacdins,  la 

Citronelle,  la  Oarderobe^  A*.;  Eborraute,  Wermuth,  SUbwurU,  Oattenwurts»  Ger.  -,  Abrotaoo^ 

ItaL,  SpaH.tJTid  Port 
DerivtUkm.    The  Greek  name  for  this  i^ant  U  Abrofconon,  which  ia  Tariously  derived,  fttim  ahroKm, 

Incorruptible ;  tnm  abrdim,  unfit  for  food ;  from  the  ioft  ddicacy  {abrote$)  of  itajippearance  j  or 

tromabn     '"^     -.-         __._.._  ^  .. .  .   ..  .  „*. 

Linnsut 

reforenoc  _  .  ...  — 

uaed  to  prevent  motba  foom  getting  Into  clothei^  dreaiea,  and  wardrobea.  '  Eberraute  la  boards  rue ; 

and  Wermuth,  wormwood ;  Stabwurta  meana  staff  root ;  and  Qaxtenwuits  i — -* " 

Bngnufings.    Blaokw.,  t  fi&  j  Woodv.,  SM.  t  119. ;  and  our;l^.  897. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  straight.  Lower  leaves  bipinnate, 
upper  ones  pinnate,  with  the  s^sments  hair-like.  Calyxes 
pubescent,  nembpherical.  (Wuid,  Sp,  PL)  A  native  of 
Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  Silesia,  and  Camiola, 
in  Europe ;  and  of  Siberia,  Syria,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
China,  and  Cochin-China,  in  Asia.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is 
seldom  found  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high ;  and,  in  mountainous 
situations,  not  above  half  that  height,  with  the  branches 
recumbent.  In  British  gardens  it  sometimes  attains  the 
hdght  of  5  ft.  in  deep  dry  soil.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
yellowish,  and  of  little  show,  appear  from  August  to  Oc- 
tober. This  plant  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  called  abrotonon ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Turner  as 
beinff  cultivated  in  almost  every  English  garden  in  his  time.  Gerard  recom- 
mends it  as  aromatic ;  and,  accordmg  to  Allioni,  the  branches  dye  wool  a 
deep  yellow.  In  modern  times,  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  gardens  of  farmers 
and  cottagers,  where  it  ranks  with  thyme,  rosemary,  and  mint,  for  its  fragance ; 
but  it  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  suburbain  gardens,  as  it  will  bear  the  smoke 
and  want  of  free  air  of  cities  without  the  slightest  injury.  The  leaves,  when 
held  against  a  strong  light,  will  be  found  full  of  transparent  dots ;  in  which 
it  is  probable  the  odorous  matter  contained  in  the  plant  will  be  found. 
Varietiet. 

*  A.  A.  2  humUe  Hort.  is  a  low-growing  spreading  shrub,  found  on  moun- 
tains in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  retaining  its  dwarf  habit  for  some 
years  in  British  gardens. 
«  A.  A.  3  toholtkidnum  Hort.,  A,  tobolskiiina  Lodd,  Cat,,  was  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  1820,  or  before,  and  is  a  much  more  vigorous- 
growing  variety,  and  larger  in  all  its  parts,  than  the  species.  There 
are  plants  in  the  arboretums  at  Hackney  and  Goldworth.  This  plant 
has  elegant  foliage,  consisting  of  finely  divided  leaves. 

m.  2.  A,  Skvro^NiCA  L.    The  Santonica  Artemisia,  Tartarian  Southem- 

woodfOr  Worm-ieed, 
Ideniificaiion.    Lia  Sp.,  118& ;  WoodT.,  835.;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  a  p.  1828. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.8. 
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JrietdiMia  AiatiobM,  ftc,  OmeL  Sib.,  2.  p.  115. 1 51. 
Omel.  Sibi,  fi.  1 51. ;  Woodv.,  S95. 1 1&  ;  Encyc  of  Plant*,  p.  11697.  £  160& ;  and  oar 

Spec,  Char.f  Sj^c,   Stem  somewhat  branched.   Leaves  ooro- 
poundly  divided;  those  of  the  stem  pinnate,  linear,  gla- 
brous.    Flowers  about  5  in  a  head.     Heads  almost 
sessile,  disposed  unilaterallv  and  reflexedly  in  spikes, 
which  are  m  panicles.  (jVilld,  Sp,  PL)     k  native  of  I 
Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Persia.     It  has  been  cultivated  [ 
since  1596  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  ^ 
height  of  1  ft.,  forming  a  low  spreading  bush,  and  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  whitish  green  flowers  from  Sep-  < 
tember  to  November.   The  leaves  are  very  small,  linear,  j 
and  undivided.    The  seeds  of  this  species  were  for- ' 
merly  imported  from  the  Levant,  under  the  name  of 
semen  sarUomcum,  or  worm-seed ;  but  the  plant  is  now 
little  used  in  medicine.      It  is,  however,  tonic,  and 
stomachic;  and,  like  many  other  plants  now  neglected,  may  be  found  useful 
to  practitioners  who  depend  for  drugs  on  their  own  resources. 

m  3.  A.  ARBORB^SCENS  L.     The  arborescent  Artemisia,  or  Tree  Wormwood, 

Iden^fieatum.    Lin.  Spi,  118&  ;  WUld.  Sp.  Fl.,  3.  pi  19S0. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.  voL  5.  p.  3. 
Synoiyme*.    ifbtinUiiuin  arborteent  Lob.  /c,  L  p.  75S. :  AMiynthe,  or  Armoiie  eo  Arbre,  Fr. 
SmgnuiHgt.    7  Park.  Tbeatr..  gi  f.  3. ;  Lob.  iooo.,  t  751 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Leaves  tripinnatifid,  silky,  grey;  segments  linear.  Flowers 
in  globose  heads,  that  are  borne  on  simple  branchlets.  (WUld,  ^,  PI,)  A 
native  of  the  Levant,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France,  principally  on  the 
sea  shore,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  produces  its  yd- 
lowish  green  flowers  from  June  to  Aumist.  The  whole  plant  so  much  re- 
sembles the  common  wormwood,  that  Linnaeus  considered  it  only  a  variety 
of  that  species.  It  was  cultivated  in  British  gardens  in  1640;  Gerard  calls 
it  the  greater,  or  female,  southernwood,  and  says  that,  **  by  careful  manuring, 
it  doth  oftentimes  frow  up  in  manner  of  a  shrub,  and  cometh  to  be  as  hi^ 
as  a  man,  brining  forth  stalks  an  inch  thick,  or  more,  out  of  which  spring 
very  manv  sprigs,  or  branches,  set  about  with  leaves,  diversely  jagged,  and 
finely  indented,  somewhat  white,  and  of  a  certain  strong  smell/'  Thb 
species  makes  a  fine  strong  plant,  and  a  fit  associate  for  the  strong-growing 
variety  of  the  common  southernwood.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  it  well  deserves  a  place,  with  A. 
^brdtanuro  and  A.  proc^ra,  in  collections.     Plants  are  }s,  6cf.  each. 

App.  i.  Other  hardy  Species  of  Artemisia, 

In  our  Hortut  Britamnieus,  wveral  ipedet  wlU  be  ftaund  indicated  as  ligneous  and  hardy;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  of  luch  humble  growth,  and  so  imperfectly  ligneous,  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  may  be  more  Atly  considered  as  herbaceous  plants ;  unfess  we  except  A.  proc^ra,  which  it  said  to 
grow  8  ft.  high,  but  which  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  A.  arfoor^scens. 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Artemisia. 

The  same  remarks  that  we  have  applied  to  the  hardy  Ugneoos 
species  in  the  preceding  Appetidix  mil  apply  to  those  which  are 
halChardy.  Iliough  there  are  a  dosen  or  more  of  them  enume. 
rated  in  our  Horhu  BHtamUcut,  they  are  ahnoet  all  too  lowto  be 
considered  otherwise  tlian  a*  herbaceous  plants.  The  most  in. 
teresting  of  these  is  A.  argtotea  AU.  Hort.  Keto.,  S.  p.  17a,  L* 
HMi.  iert  AmgL,t,9&,  N,DmHam.,6,  LSG.,  and  iMTjlg.899. 
This  species  has  bipinnated  silky  white  leaves,  with  lanceolate 
linear  leafleta.  The  flower  heeds  are  globose,  and  the  flower4)earing 
branches  wand-Uke.  The  whole  plant  Is  of  a  silvery  colour.  It 
Is  a  native  of  Madeira,  whence  it  was  Introduced  in  1777 ;  and. 
In  British  green-houses,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft, 
produdng  its  yellowish  green  flowers  In  June  and  July.  This  is 
oy  fiir  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  and  it  used  formerly 
to  be  very  common  in  grcen.houses.  If  placed,  under  fiivourablc 
circumstances,  against  a  conservative  wall,  it  would  make  a  fine 
appearance,  associated  with  such  shrubs  as  i^nth^Uis  B&rba 
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HELICUBY^SUM,  Lessing,  The  HELicBtLYsvM,orEFSBLASTlKG  Floweb. 
Lm.  SysL  Syngendsia  Superflua. 

i(^>i.  Oen.  CkMDpot.,  p.  £74b 

hUium  Lin.  Gen,  PL,  1288.,  m  adopted  In  Ait  Bori.  Km.,  ed.  S.  toL  S. 


IdenHficaiion.    Lcml 
Symtrnffme,      Part  of 

Derivatkm,    Vwoi  hSUo$^  the  nrn,  and  ckmto;  gold  j  in  reference  to  the  blouomt. 

tt.  1.  H*  iS^os^CHAS  D.  X>on.    The  Stoechas  Helichrysum,  or  common  shrubby 
Everlasting  Flower. 

IdentificaUfm.    D.  Don  ;  Loud.  Hort  Brit 

S^nom^met.  Cnaph&lium  Aomdias  L^,  mOtLSp, PL,  S.  pc  180&,  itfi/.  AdtI  JCh«., ed. 8.  toL 5. pclS. ; 

il  5tce\:hM  cftrina  Dod.  PempL,  968. 

JBi^gravJny^.    Barrel  Icon.,  t.  410. ;  Blackw.,  1 438. }  Encye.  of  Planti,  p.  1699. 1 11756. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  linear.  Heads  of  flowers  in  a  com- 
pound corymb.  ( WiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  as  Gnaph^ium  iStoe^chas.)  A  native  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1629,  where 
it  grows  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
October.  It  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  with  long,  slender,  irregular  branches, 
the  lower  ones  having  blunt  leaves,  24  in.  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad 
at  the  end ;  those  on  the  flower  stalks  are  very  narrow,  and  end  in  acute 
points ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  woolly.  The  flowers  terminate  in  a 
compound  corymb ;  the  calyxes  are  at  first  silvery,  but  afterwards  turn  to 
a  yellow  sulphur  colour.  If  the  flowers  are  gathered  before  thev  are  mud^ 
opened,  the  heads  will  continue  in  beauty  many  years  if  kept  jrom  air  and 
dust.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  in  dry  calcareous  soils ;  but  it  recjuires 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation ;  and,  north  of  London,  it  will,  in 
many  places  require  a  conservative  wall.  This  species  is  now  scarcely  to  be 
procured  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries,  though  some  years  ago  there 
were  plants  of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  collection. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  Ilelichr^sum. 

H.JirMeam  D.  Don ;  Astllma  fHlticans  Sot.  Rag..  1 726. ;  C?naphUium  fttticans  L.;  G.  grandi- 
flbrum  Boi.  Rep.i  and  our  &r.  84a  ;  tea  natkve  oTthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  to  the  belgfat 
of  3  ft,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowen  flrom  June  to  August 


840 


H.  cong^sium  D.  Don ;  GnaphUium  cong^stum  Lam.,  Boi.  Reg.,  1 853. ;  and  our  Jtg.  841. :  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  3  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  purplish  flower  heads  in 
May  and  June  various  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  of  closely  afiied  genera,  are  suitable  Air 
the  base  of  a  conservative  wall,  or  for  conservative  rockwork.  H.  apictahtum,  H.  cratsUUimm, 
H.  eUversifdlimm,  H.  ericoUies,  and  some  otlier  species,  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
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Genus  VIL 


CINERA^RIA  Letting,    The  Cineraria.    Ltn.  S^.  Syngeneua 
8up6rflua. 

MaU^fieaikm,  lM^9ftm.  Geo.  ComwM.,^9», 
^te?'^**  Clneraire,  Pr.  i  AMfaenpdkiue,  Grr. 
nerinttiom    From  cineres,  aataci  j  tiM  furfiuse  of  tbe  Imtm  belBff  covered  wlthdowtt. 

t.  1.  C.  mari'tima  L.    The  8ea>^tide4nhalfiting  Cineraria,  or  the  Sea  Ragwort. 
Uemyieaiiom,    Un.  Sp.,  1JM4. ;  WIIM.  fe  PL,  1  pc  75. :  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  9L  toL  5.  pi  75. 
4l**"T5f*    ^i?®'*^*  ^^^  Pentpt.jsd,i  J«cob«*tf  mart Unui  Bo9m.x  Sidlian  Ragwort 
Engrm9lngi.    Flor.  Orac.,  1 87L  |  Park.,  689.  f  7.  j  I/*.  Icoil,  wfl  |  Oer.  Emac..  SSa  f.  i. 

^c.  Char. Ac  Leaves  pinnadfid,  tomentose  beneath ;  the  lobes  obttise^and  each 
consisting  of  about  3  obtuse  lobelets.  Flowers  in  panicles.  Involucre  tomen- 
lose.  (  Wtttd.  Sp.  PI.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  £urope,on'.the  sea  coast  and  on 
rocks.  It  grows  about  Vaucluse,  in  the  clifls  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  above 
the  spring.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson, 
and  was  b^  these  authors,  and  by  Mller,  erroneously  considered  as  indi« 
genous.  It  is  a  suffiutescent  plant,  with  rambling  branches,  growing,  in  dry 
soil  and  a  warm  situation,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  yellow  ragwort* 
like  flowers  from  June  to  August.  Unless  planted 
in  venr  dry  soil,  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  to  the 
ground  in  severe  winters;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
of  its  whitish,  lai^,  and  deeply  sinuated  fo- 
Kage,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  that  it  well 
deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall, 
wher^  it  may  be  placed  near  5(ol^um  margina- 
tum, and  any  other  ligneous  whitish-leaved  species 
of  that  genus. 


App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Cineraria.     843 


There  are  numerouf  ipeclet  of  CinerAria,  which  aie  ioinewhat 
llgDcoua,  and  are  flnane  or  green.house  plants,  of  low  growth, 
floTOing  in  April  or  May;  and,  where  there  U  a  rockwork  sua. 
optiMe  of  being  protected  durine  the  winter  MeMHi,  theM  may 
be  tried  upon  It  C.  entdnia  {fig.  mx  perham  raUier  herbaceous 
^n  fuffhiticoM,  though  «o  marked  In  our  Hort.  Brit.,  C  Iddea, 
f:.**5!?f*!Jf»  ^uV**™*  ^'  Po/ml/fbUa,  a  bUohr,  C.  itmita 
^•^'S^h,^  gtf<rWfa  UIg.  8J4.J,  and  C  umeUSkte^  U,  Agath«*a  ccdfietif  Ca».  {figt.  845, 846.),  may  be 
mentioned  «*  examplM.  AU  ^om  tpeciet  seed  fredv. and  abomule  toMCher;  w  Uiat  abuiKlan<4  of 
^^Sa*  mS  "^^  °^^  ^  pvcMrred  in  a  ftame  tiirou^  the  winter,  and  turned  out 
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App.  I.     Half-hardy  Genera  belonging  to  the  Order  CompdsUde. 


Though  there  are  few  planti  belonging  to  the  order  Comnteitc,  whether  hardy  or  taalUuBdv, 
which  are  truly  ligneous,  yet  there  are  a  number  which  are  fluShitioote ;  and  which,  though  uaoally 
kept  in  the  Arame,  green-nouae,  or  even  atore,  may  be  tried,  with  erery  prospect  of  success,  at  the  bus 
of  a  conservative  wall,  or  on  rockwork  which  is  capable  of  being  protected  during  winter.  We  shal 
notice  the  genera  to  which  these  belong  in  the  order  in  which  wey  are  given  inXes8ing*s  SgmefaU» 
and  chiefly  refer  fbr  the  species  to  our  uorhu  ^ritanmieui. 

Oirlowteia  uiUe^fUia  Moench,  Onobrbma  s alicifblia  Link,  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  growing  to  tbe 
height  of  Sft    It  is  an  erect  shrub,  with  hoary  leavesL  resembling  those  of  a  willow. 

ArcthUt  Is.  Thb  is  a  very  Interesting  flimlly  consisting  of  undershrubs,  all  natives  of  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  very  splendid  when  in  flower.  The  colour  of  the  rays  is  ydlow,  orange,  purple,  or 
white.  Several,  or  perhaps  all,  of  them  might  partly  be  preserved  at  the  base  of  a  cooiervatiTe  walL 

A.  dspera  L.  {Bot,  Reg,,  1 31)  has  ydlow  rays,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  Slt^Aowering  fn 
to  September. 


DidHta  eam^sum  and D.  spindncm  R  K.  «re Cape  shrubs,  growing  to  tbe  height  of  dlt, and  flow- 
ering  in  June  and  July. 

Serckhiyz  Ehrh.  is  a  Cape  genus,  of  which  th^re  are  7  sufflruticose  species  introduced, 
grow  to  the  height  of  S  ft ,  and  produce  their  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August 
B.  grandOfdra  W.  (BoL  Mag.,  L  18M.)  U  often  in  collections.  

CuUimiti  R.  Br.Uh  Cape  genus  of  evergreen  undershrubs,  of  which  3  species 
have  been  introduced^rhich  grow  to  the  height  of  8  ft,  and  produce  their  bright 
yellow  flowers  fhmi  May  to  August 

OtMmta  is  a  Cape  genua,  of  which  there  are  numerous  low  undershrubs, 
evergreen,  some  of  them  rising  as  high  as  3  ft.  O.JIabeU(fdlia  Bot  Cab.,  t 
7fia  0.'vizginea  L.  and  our  Jtg.  847. ;  O.  pAsnaia  Bot  Mag.,t  ieR.;0.pec^ 
Hndta  Bot  Mag.,  t  30&  ;  and  O.  coronopifhlia ;  are  species  frequent  in  col. 
lections. 

Otieoipirmmn  is  a  Cape  genus  of  low  evergreen  shrubs,  growing  to  the 
height  of  8  ft.  or  10  It.  and  producing  their  yellow  flowers  from  April  to  August 
Several  of  them  are  figured  in  our  Encudopadia  qf  Plant*  >*  and  O.  pit{ferum 
U  {BoL  Cab.,  1 47a ;  and  our  >i^  848,  840,  and  850.)  will  give  a  some  idea  of 
he  general  ai  --- 

CaKndula  Is  a  gem 
are  evergreens,  rbini 
April  to  August    ' 


the  general  appearance  of  the 
-  -     •    ilaa 

rising  m 

Bspeci  ^ 

Reg.,  t  40.  f  and  our>^.  8ol.),  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  genus. 


lus  of  which  several  n>edes  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  and 
sing  as  high  as  Sft.  or  3  ft.,  producing  yellow  flowers  from 
Allthe  species  are  beautifriL   C.  dkrysantkemifhiia  Ven.  (Bot 


852 


MutinsL  Cav,  Thb  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  genus  of  shrubby  climb- 
ers, with  leaves  terminating  in  tendrils,  by  the 
prehension  of  which  the  stems  are  supported. 
The  species  are  natives  of  South  Amenca,  and 
only  three  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
yet  been  introduced.  M,  latijolia  D.  Don  in 
BrU.Fl.'Gard.,2d  ser.,  t.  288.,and  our^.852., 
is  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  which  has  flowered  in 
a  frame  at  Kilmineton  Rectory,  WUts,  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink  and  yellow,  and  the  leaves 
cordate-oblonp,  ending  in  a  scollop,  or  notch, 
the  midrib  of  the  leM  being  extended  up  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  through  the  centre  of  the  ^ 
notch,  and  being  continued  into  a  tendril  3  m.  \ 
long.  M,  arackfwidea  Mart.  (Bot,  Mag,,  t. 
2705.)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  with  red  flowers, 
produced  in  Julv  and  August.  A  plant,  ap- 
parently of  the  former  species  has  stood  out ' 
three  winters  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  without 
the  slightest  protection,  and  appears  perfectly 
hardy,  ilfumia  katFoUa  represents  a  family  of 
climbers  so  very  different  firom  every  other  hitherto  propagated  in  British 
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gardens,  tliat  we  cannot  but  itrongij  recommend  it  for  trial  against  every  oon* 
aervative  wall. 

DaJkftSL  Cap,  There  is  an  arborescent  "species  of  this  genus,  which,  in 
Mexico,  is  said  to  grow  as  high  as  40  ft.  A  plant  of  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gkurden  in  1835,  and  it  was  seen  in  the  August  of 
that  year  by  Dr«  Neill  of  Canonmills  Cottage,  who  describes  it  as  ^  a  cutting, 
resembling  a  middle-sized  trunk  or  small  stem  of  an  elder  bush,  as  thick  as 
a  man^s  lee,  and  fully  as  woody  as  the  elder.  It  was  throwing  out  leaves 
very  like  wose  of  our  herbaceous  species."  {Gar<L  Mag,,  vol.  xL  p.  680.) 
On  applying  to  Mr.  Shepherd  for  information  respecting  this  plant,  he  says 
nothing  of  the  plant  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Neill,  but  infonns  us  tnat  he  has  **  a 
very  fine  plant,  on  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  better  than  in  a  green-house." 
He  also  informs  us  that,  in  the  Walton  Nursery,  there  are  a  fine  old  plant,  and 
several  young  ones  for  sale;  and  that,  in  the  green-house  of  C.  Taylure,  Esq., 
there  is  a  plant  firom  1 1  ft.  to  14  ft.  hi^h.  We  also  learn  from  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  that  they  received  the  tree  dahlia,  a  few  years  ago,  from  Mexico,  but 
a&rwards  lost  it.  Mr.  M'Nab  informs  us  that  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden;  and  Mr,  Campbdl,  that  there  is  one  in  the 
Botaniciu  and  Horticultural  Garden  at  Manchester. 

AiaUaUkut  pimndUu  D.  Don  (PrenfcnUies  piniAto  Lin.)  it  a  native  of  Teneriflb,  growing  to  the 
beight  of  3  ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Sdnektu /ruUchnu  J»cq.  Icon.,  1. 1 161..  and  our>^.  853.,  is  an  evergreen  suflPhitioose  plant,  a 
native  of  Madeira,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  fhjsn  April  to 
July.    It  is  a  very  han 
and  it  showy  flowers. 
Botanic  Qardea. 


r^mdisia  aeut^fblia  Hook.  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3062.)  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  South  America, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and  producing  ito  pale  purple  flowera  in  Decemlier. 

A'sCrr  L.  Of  this  genus  there  are  upwards  of  90  species  introduced,  which  are  technically  con. 
sidered  as  subligneous,  sufflcutieose,  or  somewhat  woody.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  A. 
argopkglHuIjatx.  {Bot.  Mag.,  t  1563.;  and  ooxftg.  864),  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  is  very 
Bardy,  and  somettaies  stands  out  in  the  open  border,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  Ave  or  six 
years,  without  any  protection  whatever.  The  whole  plant  has  a  white  aspect,  and  smells  strongly 
of  musk.  ThisUtbeHaxtbnfaargoph^lUofCaley.  {§ee  First  Addit,  Supp.  to  Hort.  Brit.)  A.  on. 
gnai^fhUua  Jacq.  Sch.,  3.  t  370.,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and  produces  its  pale  blue  flowers  from 
May  to  July.  A.  acmMiw  Labi  {BoL  Cab.,  t  830  ;  and  our^.  855.)  is 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft  or  3  ft.,  and 
produces  its  white  flowers  from  March  to  July. 

CAryatfooma  Conusirea  "L.  {Bot.  Mag.,  1 1972. ;  and  our^to.  856.)  is  a  ; 
native  of  the  Oipe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft.    It  is  an  old 
Inhabitant  of  our  green-houses,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June 
to  August    Iliere  are  five  or  six  other  shrubby  species,  naUves  of  the 
Cape,  of  still  humbler  growth. 

Braek^Ug'na  nereifblia  Swt  (IMccharU  nereifblia  Lf».)  is  a  Cape 
evergreen  undershrub^  growins  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and  producing  its 
white  flowers  from  August  to^November. 

Con^  earoUnintU  Jacq.  Icon.,  1 585..  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  Carolina,  growing  to  the  height  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  its  purple 
flowers  from  July  to  October.  There  are  several  other  frame  and  green- 
house suflVutioose  species ;  but  few  of  them  exceed  a  foot  in  beight 

Poddatkut  Mitlqui  Lindk,  and  our>|^.  8£r7.,  is  alow  evergreen  shrub, 
a  natkse  of  Chili,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  ami  produces 
it*  ydlow  flowers  ttxxm  August  to  November.  It  was  introduced  in  iaS4i 

4b  2 
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ami  plants  have  stood  agaliut  tho  waU  in  tbe  Hortlcukural  SodcCy's  Oarden  Ibr  6  yean,  sad  btcn 
found  perfectly  hardy. 

CmMtimm  noHcimmm  Spr,  CscUla  falicina  Lab.,  {Bot.  Bep.,  t  923L ;  and  oar  >^.  9BS.)  is  a  Ne« 
Holland*  ibrul^  with  luoculent  leaves  i  evtrgfecn ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  and  prodadag  ito 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 


858 


b59 


Cacalia  L.  is  a  genos  of  which  there  are  sereral  suflhiticose  bpedes,  with  suoculent  leavciy  ▼aryiag 
in  height  ttam  1  ft  to  6  ft.,  all  of  which  might  be  tried  on  conserratiTe  rockwork. 

F^anziria.  ar<eff»>fiSldes  fV.,  and  F.  mmbroHSldet  Car.  Icon.,  2.  t  SOQ.,  are  natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico^ 
growing  to  the  height  of  Arom  4  ft.  to  6ft.,  and  producing  their  greenish  flowers  ftom  July  to  Sep- 
tember. 

CPderM  proHfera  Thunb.  (JSof.  Mag.,  t  1637.)  Is  an  eversreen  undershrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Vyri-tkntm  Sm.  is  a  genus  of  which  several  spedes.  natives  of  the 
Canadas  and  Teneriflfe,  are  suflhiticose,  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  and 
produce  their  white  flowers  all  the  year.  P.  foenieuldeeum  W.  En.  (Boi. 
iR^.,  t  S7t. ;  and  our  Ag.  863.)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  species.  In  a  late 
number  of  Sweet's  Brii.  FL  Gard.,  under  the  head  of  Ismilia  madertote, 
it  is  remarked,  that  all  the  shrubby  Teneriflb  and  Canary  plants^  hitherto 
considered  as  included  in  the  genus  i^rdtbrum,  will,  probably,  be  found 
to  belong  to  that  cfIt$mUia, 

Atkaithtia  Ia  is  a  genus  of  evergreen  undershrabs,  natives  of  the  Cape, 
of  which  A.  pubiteens  L.  {Com.  Hart.,  2.  47. ;  Encwe,  qf  Platds,  p.  696. 
f.  11668.)  is  deserving  of  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall  This  plant 
grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
August. 

BaUamUa  ageratifbUa  Desf.  (Alp.  Ex.,  t.  3S&)  is  a  naUve  of  Candia, 

Srfnring  to  tM  height  of  2  ft ,  and  producing  ks  ydlow  flowers  ftom 
une  to  October.    It  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall  or 
rock. 

f\ifUxAflaheUif6rmiB  W..  TanacHum  flabeUir^rme  VHML,  {Boi.  Mag. 
t  312.)  is  an  evergreen  undershrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and 
produces  iu  yellow  flowers  from  May  to  August.    It  is  interesting  fbr  itasihrery  fisn-shaped  leavcsL 

ErioeiphaluM  qfHcinMM  L.  {Bot.  Mag.,  L  8ftl)  is  an  evergreen  Cape  shrub,  which  gvows  to  tbe 
height  of  8  ft.,  and  though  not  remarkable  in  iU  flowers,  which  are  yeOow,  has  yet  rery  int 
leaves,  which  have  a  whitish  hue,  and  are  divided  into  narrow  filaments,  so  as  to  somewhat  i 
ihose  of  the  southernwood  ;  they  are  also  odorous  when  slightly  rubbed 

Sen^cio  L.  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  several  Cape  and  South  American  species  that  are 
suflVuticose  and  evergreen ;  and  which,  if  planted  in  dry  soil,  against  a  wall,  or  on  rockwurk  in  a 
verv  warm  situation,  might  probably  admit  of  being  protected  during  winter.    In  the  wannest  parts 
vonshire,  some  of  the  species  are  treated  as  bolder  flowers,  and  found  to  be 


&  Hegaiu  pUna  ritbra  Bot  Mao.,  1 23a,  has  been  so  treated,  a  liMdnus 
of  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.    It  wouki  fbrm  a  most  ornamental 


of  Cornwall  and  Devonsl 

hardier  than  priargoniuins. 

Link  grows  to  the  height 

plant  if  trained  to  a  wall. 

TarckonaMiku*  campkorhtua  Lam.  Ill,  671.,  is  not  rare  in  old  boUnical  collections.  It  has  whitish, 
somewhat  ovate,  leaves,  with  an  odour  more  or  less  camphor.like.  Planted  out  under  a  watt  for  the 
summer,  it  grows  fteely. 

Endcoma/rdgraiu  D.  Don  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  beautiftil  in  iU  panides  of  white-rayed  heads 
of  flragraiit  flowers ;  and  it  has  large  leaves. 

yarious  other  genera  qf  Comp6$itaf  affbid  half.hardy  suflhiticose  niecies ;  but  some  of  these  are  of 
such  humUc  growth,  that  they  are  better  adapted  for  being  considered  as  half-hardy  heibaceeus  plants 
than  shrubs.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sutriect  as  (kr  as  It  vrill  go,  may  turn  to  the 
following  genera  in  our  Horttu  Bntannicua  and  Gardener*»  Magazine :  —  Ceniauritu  KentropiUUnm 
{K.  arbor^scens is  6 a  high],  Stobte'u  (&  pinniu  is  4 ft.high),  Joe^ia,  Ciekbrfmm^SHln,  Ndcem, 
PiquirifL,  Eapatbrium,  MikAniA,  Am/tiiu,  Griadiru,  Diplopdppui,  Ndia,  "Biigeron,  Pter^mim, 
mupihiimunt,  Diomkdih,  Zarmim^  MonianU,  Lidb^ckiii,  AcMkia,  TanaeHum^ippia,  Caulnia 
(C.  leptoiihfla  is  very  shrubbv),  Ixddia,  Oxoikdmnus,  Leuco9l4mma,  ApkeUxis,  Sjfnei^pka,  Me* 
talAsia,  Stte^be,  Pkatndcoma,  LffserOt  Beikdni;  OsmUci,  Trixis. 
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CHAP.  LXVIII. 

OF   THB   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   BELONGING   TO   THE 
ORDER   BFACRIDA^CE^ 

9nrut^UA  R.  Br.  i§m  genut  of  Australian  ibrubi,  of  an  erect,  ttUT,  and  comiMict  habit  of  growth ; 
with  Icavei  mucronate,  on  short  petioles ;  and  showy,  criaiaon,  scarlet,  pink,  or  green  floweni  There 
are  several  species  In  our  gTcen.nouses.  as  will  be  seen  by  our  HortMS  Brtiamucus,  In  bdght  they 
Tary  ftom  Sft.to6ft.  ok  8  ft. ;  and,  like  other  hair.rooted  plantB,  they  thrive  best  in  sandy  loam 
mixed  with  sandy  peat    Young  cuttings,  treatedjike  those  or  frlca,  root  readily. 

Stenmnthtra  pim(folia  R.  Br..  Bot  Reg.,  t  21&  x  StypbUia  jAnMblim  Spreng. ;  U  an  erect  shrub,  with 
aoerose  leaves,  crowded  together ;  and  with  azillary  flowers,  having  a  scarlet  tube,  and  a  greenish 
yellow  limk  It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,growlng  to  the  height  of  ftom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flow, 
ering  ftom  May  to  July.    Like  Styphtiia,  ttom  which  it  has  been  separated,  it  is  a  beautiftil  shrub 


when  in  flower,  and  well  deserves  a  place' against  a  conservative  waU. ' 

Cyaihbdet  gtaica  Labil.,  Trochocarpa  gla6ca  Spremg.,  is  a  tree,  an , 

where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  25  ft.    The  leaves  and  appearance  of  the  flowers  resemble  those  of 


p.,  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Van  Oiemen^s  Land, 


Stvphdlta."   C.  Oxgeednu  R.  Br.  and  C  aeerbia  B.  Br.  are  both  natives  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
where  they  grow  to  the  height  of  5ft.  or6ft. ;  and  they  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  our  green* 


LissdMike'idfMa  R.  Br.,  Bot  Mag.,  t  S147.,  i«  a  low  evwgieeu  shnil^  with  obkngJinaar 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowers,  tipped  with  green,  which  ^ipear  in  May.    These  are  sui 


berries,  which  are  red  and  add,  and  are  made  into  tarts  in  New  South  Wales,  under  the  name  of  cran- 
berriesL  This  species  was  introduced  in  1833,  and  deserves  a  place  on  a  oooservative  rockwork,  as  being 
one  of  the  few  pUnU  of  Australia  which  oroduce  edible  fhiit  L,  tubmlita,  L,  tirigbm,  L.  dtfa*- 
fliolrfrs,  and  L.  cwato  are  also  hi  British  gardens.  ^  ^^.,-^ 

oeol&ta  Sfm'tk;  S.  parvifllkra  Jftdr.  Ad.  Btp.,  t 
S87.,  Swt,  FL  AumL,  1 47. ;  Isan  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  on  mountains,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  IS  ft.,  producing  its  white 
flowers  flrom  May  to  Augitst  It  has  been  In 
British  green-houses  since  1790,  and  is,  doubtless, 
well  adapted  for  a  coneervative  waU. 
L.  JUehei  R.  Br.  {L.  polystiudiyus  Lodd.  BoL 


Cab.,  t  14S& ;  I*  apiculiltus  Smith ;  L.  parvi. 
flbrus  JUmdL  Bot.  Reg..  1 1516i ;  and  our  Ar.  ML) : 
and  L.  tfiterr4pta«  a  Br.,  Bot  Cab.,  t  iSL;  wiilS 
several  others;  are  also  in  British  collections,  but 


do  not  now  to  half  the  height  of  h.  lanceolitiiSL  * 

Monatoca  R.  Br.  is   a   genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  of  which  JIT.  dHatica  R.  Br..  Jit  dlbtnt, 
Ji:ftwd<a,aiid  Jrflscopai^areincollectionsr^  '  «»*»•«•  «•  »»•.  «•  -«^«. 

TroekocdTM  laArina  R.  Br. ;  Sty 

Phdlia  eomif^Ua  Rttdge,  Hook.  Bot. 

Mag.,  t  saSl,  LiM.  TVoM.,  a  t  ft, 

and  our  Af.  86t:  is  a  tree,  a  native 

of  New  South  Wales,  with  glabrous 

leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  Laft. 

Tus;   and  small  white  flowers,  in 

slender  terminal  or  azillary  spikes. 
f'^Nierit  Smith  is  a  genus  of  Aus. 

tnlian   shrubs,  of  great  beauty, 

^lowering  in  British   green-houses 

throughout  the  winter,  and  some  of 

*faem  Arom  January  till  July.    They 

require  to  be  grown  in  peat,  and 

kept  mc^st,  and  to  be  protected 

during  severe  weather.    B.  grandi. 

JIbrm  Smith ;  E.  Jongiflbra  Cav. ,  Bot. 

Cab.,  t  81.,  and  om  fig.  8GS.;  is  the 

tallest-growing  species  hitherto  in. 
troduced  of  this  genus.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  scarlet  and  white  flowers  from 
Jantury  to  June. 

L^tmema  R.  Br.  is  a  genus  neariy  allied  to  E'pacris,  of  which  there  are  3  or  4  spedcs  introduced, 
and  well  deserving  a  tridf  against  a  conservative  waU. 

AadtT9bnvk  R.  Br.  This  is  a  genus  of  elegant  New  HoUand  shrubs,  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  In 
memory  of  WiDiam  Anderson,  a  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy,  who  accompanied  Optain  Cook :  he 
paid  great  attention  to  botany.  Descriptions  of  the  genera  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  planU,  written  by 
him,  are  still  in  the  Banksian  library.  The  genus  is  also  intended  to 
commemorate  the  bte  Alexander  Anderson,  formerly  director  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  St  Vincent ;  and  William  Anderson,  the  present 
curator  of  the  Apothecaries*  Botanical  Garden  at  Chelsea. 

±  tpratgetimea  R.  Br..  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1M5.,  Bot.  Cab.,  t  963.,  and 
our  fig.  8Ga,  grows  to  the  height'of  3  ft.,  and  produce^  ita  pink  flowers 
Arom  Hay  to  July.  Like  all  the  Epacridaoeae,  it  requires  to  be  grown  in 
sandy  peat 

SprengiUM.  imcamitta  Bot  Cabi,  t  862.,  Is  a  shrub,  resembling  An- 
dersbnia,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.,  and  produces  its  flesh.  , 
coloured  flowers  from  April  to  June    It  Is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  would  probably  succeed  well  on  a  conservative  wall,  or  on 
conservative  rockwork. 

Spbendtoma  grdcOft  Swt  Fl.  Austr.,  1 44  ;  Dracopb^llum  grficile  R. 
Br.  I  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  on  the  south  coast ;  and,  as  it  thrives 
perfectly  well  in  a  cold-pit,  it  wouU  probably  succeed  on  conservative 
rockwork. 
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CHAR  LXIX. 

OF    THE   HARDY    LIONBOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER  BRICA'CEM. 

Distinctive  Characteristics,  Calyx  and  corolla  each  with  ^—5  s^menU. 
Stamens  4-— 5 — 8 — 10,  inserted  variously,  but  alternate]  v  with  the  segments 
of  the  corolla  where  not  more  numerous  than  they.  Anthers,  in  most,  with  2 
cells.  Ovary  with  its  cells,  in  ni08t»  agreeing  in  number  with  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  or  corolla.  Style  and  stigma  undivided.  Seeds  many.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Embryo  erect,  slender.  Shrubs  (in  iShodod^ndron  arbdreum,  a  timber 
tree) ;  various  in  habit,  inhabiting  most  |>arts  of  the  world.  (Don*s  MUL  and 
Lindle^s  Jntrod,  to  N.S.)  This  order  contains  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
ornamental  shrubs  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world :  all  the  species  which 
compose  it  have  hair-like  roots,  and  require  a  peat  bcmI,  or  a  soil  of  a  dose 
cohesive  nature,  but  which  is  yet  susceptible  of  being  readily  penetrated  by 
the  finest  fibrils  which  belong  to  any  kind  of  planta.  Feat,  thoroughly  rotted, 
leaf-mould,  or  very  fine  loamy  sand,* are  seals  of  this  description,  and  are 
accordingly  required,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  plants  of  this  oraer.  The  bair« 
like  roots  of  the  ^ric^ce»  soon  suffer,  either  from  a  deficiency  or  a  superfluity 
of  moisture;  and  hence  an  important  part  of  thor  culture  in  gardens  consists 
in  keeping  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  equally  moist  In  transpbmtiiig  hair- 
rooted  pkuits,  they  are  very  apt  to  sufier  firom  their  slender  fibrils  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air:  but,  fortunately,  these  fibrils  are  so  numerous,  and 
so  interlaced  with  each  other,  as  to  form  a^  kind  of  network,  which  en- 
closes and  supports  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  they  ^w,  and  the 
plants  are,  consequently,  almost  always  sent  firom  the  nursenes  with  small 
balls  of  earth  attached  to  them.  This  practice,  by  continually  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  peat  earth  in  a  nursery,  occasions  a  demand  for  a  con* 
tinual  supply  of  this  expensive  soil,  and,  consequently,  tends  to  increase  the 
price  charged  for  plants  of  the  JErickceie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adhesion 
of  the  soil  to  the  roots  answers  an  economical  purpose,  as  it  does  not  require 
the  plants  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  sending  them  out ;  smce 
many  of  them  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  distance,  at  anjr  season, 
and  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  when  in  full  flower,  without  sustaining  much 
injury.    All  the  species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  genera,  and  of  the  groups  which  they 
form,  are  deduced  from  Don's  MUler,  in  which  the  whole  order  has  been 
remodeled  by  Professor  Don. 

Sect.  L    ^Ri'cBJB. 
Sect,  Char,    Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  Gaulth^ria.  Disk 
nectariferous,  hypoffynous.    Fruit,  in  most,  a  capsule.    Inflorescence,  in 
the  bud  state,  naked. 

$  i.  ^Ri^CBJB  NORMA^ES.  Cofyof  otid  CoTXiUa  each  with  4  Segments,  CorvUa 
permanent,    &amens  8.    FrvU  with  4  Celis, 

ERi^ck  D,  Don,  Corolla  globose,  or  pitcher-«haped.  Filaments  capillary. 
Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  bifid ;  the  cells  short,  opening 
by  an  oblong  hole,  awned  or  crested  at  the  base,  or,  in  a  few,  without 
any  appendage*  Stigma  pdtate.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  scattered,  or  in 
whorls. 

Gypsoca^llis  Sal,  Corolla  bell-shaped,  or  shortly  tubular.  Filaments  flat. 
Anthers  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  2-parted;  the  cells  without  any 
appendaee  at  the  base,  distinct,  each  on  a  short  stalk,  and  opening  by  an 
oblique  hole.    Stigma  simple.    Leaves  needle-shaped,  in  whorls. 

Callu^na  Sal.  Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx,  bell-shaped.  Filaments 
dilated.    Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  with  two  small  appen- 
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dages  ttt  the  bue :  their  cells  end  in  a  point,and  open  lengthwise,  fitigbia 
capitate.  **  Capsule  concealed  by  the  mflexed,  permanent  calyx,  orhicuiar, 
a  utde  depressed,  with  4  furrows,  4  simple  valves,  and  4  cells ;  the  partitions 
simple,  flat,  alternate,  and  unconnected  with  the  valves,  fixed  vertically  to  a 
large,  ovate,  pitted,  permanent,  central  column."  {Smith,  Eng,  Ftora,  ii. 
p.  224.)  Leaves  MTow-shaped  at  the  base;,  obtuse  at  the  tip ;  in  transverse 
section  triangular,  imbricate  in  4  rows. 

§  n.  Andromb'djbji.     Corolla  decidwmt.     Stamens^  in  mott,  not  protruded 
beyond  the  Corolla* 

A.  TJte  following  7  Genera  have  all  been  mstituted  out  of  the  Gemu  AndrOmedn; 
and  aU  have  10  ^ameni,  1  PittU^  and  FntU  that  has  a  locu^ddal  Dehiscence, 

AMDRO^MBDitf  L.  Calyx  with  5  acute  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  con-: 
tracted,  5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  bearded.  Anthers  with  short, 
1-awned  cells.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  umbel-like  groups. 

Cassi^op£  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  the  base.  Co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  5-cleA.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  tumid, 
l-«wned  cells.  Style  dilated  at  the  base.  Stisma  obtuse.  Capsule  with 
its  valves  bifid  at  the  tip.  Small  heath-like  snrubs.  Leaves  imbricate. 
Flowers  solitarv. 

Cassa'ndBjI  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base ;  its  segments  5,  leafy, 
imbricate  at  the  base.  Corolla  oblong,  with  a  contracted  5-toothed  mouth. 
Filaments  ^brous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongated  at  the  tip,  and  tubular 
there.  Stigma  annulated.  Leaves  with  short  petioles,  and  elliptic  oblong 
disks,  that  have  peltate  scales  on  both  sur&ces.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed 
as  if  in  racemes  along  the  terminal  parts  of  the  branches. 

Zmf o^jj  D.  Ekm.  Calyx  d-toothed.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a  revolute 
6-lobed  limb.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongate,  tubular, 
and  2-awned  at  the  tip.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  dilated,  with  the  margins 
usually  toothed.    Flowers  in  racemes. 

Lto^m  Nutt.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  with  a  contracted, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  short,  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  membra- 
nous cells  that  open  lengthwise.  Style  5-comered.  Sd^a  obtuse.  Capsule 
5-comered.  Flowers  for  the  most  part  terminal,di8posed  m  racemose  panicles. 

Leuoo'th($£  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  the  base. 
Corolla  tubuhu*,  toothed.  FiUunents  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  short  tnin* 
cate  cells.    Stigma  large,  capitate.    Flowers  white :  in  racemes. 

Pi^Ris  D,  Don,  Celyx  5-parted.  Corolla  tubular  or  ovate,  with  a  con- 
tracted, 5-toothed,  revolute  mouth.  Filaments  dikted,  fiimisbed  with  2 
bristles  at  the  tip.  Anthers  with  riiort  incumbent  cells  that  open  length- 
wise. Style  5-comered.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  coriaceous.  Flowers 
drooping^  terminai,  racemose. 

B.  Capsule  with  the  Dehiscence  septiddal, 

Phtllo'doc^  Sal.  Calyx  with  5  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  contraeted, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Stamens  10,  not  protrnded  out  of  the  corolla.  Filaments 
slender,  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  truncate  celb.  Stigma  peltate  with 
5  tubercles. 

Dab<b\?l<  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  4  s^ments.  Corolla  oval,  inflated;  its  mouth 
4-toothed.  Stamens  8,  enclosed.  Filaments  dilated,  glabrous.  Anthers 
linear,  sagittate  at  the  IwBe,  thdr  cdb  parallel,  loosened  at  the  apex,  open- 
ing lengthwise.    Stigma  truncate.    Capsule  4-celled. 

C.  Cafysf  and  Corolla  each  with  5  Segments,    Stamens  10,  not  protruded 
beyond  the  Corolla. 

A'tLBVTVS  Comer.  Corolla  globose  or  ovate,  with  a  small  reflexed  border. 
Anthers  compressed  at  the  sides,  opening  at  the  tip  by  2  pores,  fixed  by  the 
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back  beneath  the  tip,  and  there  furaiahed  with  8  reflexed  awna.  Ofary 
with  5  cells,  ovules  in  each  cell  many.    Berry  externally  granulate. 

ilRCTOSTA^PHYLOs  Gal,  Adofu,  All  as  in  ^'rbutus,  except  that  the  fruit  is  not 
externally  granulate,  and  that  the  cells,  5  in  number,  include  each  but  1 
seed. 

Pbrnb'tttj  Chnidichaud.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  revolute  limb.  Anthers 
with  the  2  cells  2-lobed  at  the  tip,  the  lobes  bifid.  Hypogynous  .scales  10, 
S-lobed,  surrounding  the  ovary.    Berry  with  5  cdls,  and  many  seeds. 

Gaulthb^/j  L.  Corolla  ovate,  inflated.  Anthers  bifid  at  the  tip,  each 
lobe  with  2  awns.  Ovary  half-inferior.  H^rpogynous  (?  peri^jmous) 
scales  10,  usually  united  at  the  base.  Capsule  with  5  cells,  the  dehiacenoe 
loculicidaL 

Epiojb^a  L,     Corolla  salver-ehaped.    Curaule  with  5  cells. 

Clb^tura  Zr.  Corolla  so  deeply  5-parted  as  to  seem  5-petaled.  Filaments 
membranous.  Anthers,  after  a  time,  inflexedly  pendulous,  obverse  and  cor- 
date at  the  base,  and  mucronate  at  the  tip.  Capsule  with  S  cells,  many 
aeeds,  and  a  locuHddal  dehiscence. 

D.  The  CharacierMct  at  under, 

Pbalbroca'rpvs  D.  Don.  Calvx  4-cleft,  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base.  Co- 
rolla short,  campanulate,  4K:lert.  Stamens  8.  FHaments  ?  hairy.  Anthers 
aemibifid.    HyiK)gynou8  disk  6-lobed  or  8-toothed, 

Sect.  II.      ilHODO^RBA. 

Beet.  Char.  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary.  Disk  nectariferous,  hypo- 
gynous. Buds  of  inflorescence  resembling  strobiles  in  form,  and  in  bemg 
scaly.    Leaves  flat,  callous  at  the  extremity  of  the  midrib. 

/{bododb^nobon  B,  Don,    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  somewhat  funnel-shaped, 

5«cleft.     Stamens  5—10.    Anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores.    Cq)sule 

5-<celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 
Ka^lmia  L.    CoroUa  of  the  shape  of  a  wide-spread  beU,  and  with  10  cavities 

on  the  inside,  in  which  the  anthers  of  10  stamens  repose  before  shedding 

their  pollen.    Capsule  5-celled.    Dissepiments  marginaL 
Mbnzie^sli  D.  Don.     Calyx  4^\eh.     Corolla  globose,  4«cleft    Stamens  8. 

Capsule  4rcelled,  4'Valved,  having  the  dissepiments  formed  firom  the  in* 

flexed  margins  of  the  valves, 
AzA^BA  D.  Don,    CvXyx  5-parted.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-cleft.    Stamens  5. 

Cells  of  anthers  opening  lengthwise.    Capsule  5-<^eUed,  5-valved,  opening 

at  top. 
Lbiophy^llum  Pert,    Calvx  and  corolla  deeply  5-parted,    Stamens  10,  ex- 

serted.     Anthers  lateral,  opening  lengthwise  on  the  inade,     C^isule  5- 

celled,  5*valved,  opening  at  Uie  tip. 
ZrE^DUM  L,    Calyx  minute,  4-toothed.    CoroUa  in  5  segments,  so  deep  a9  to 

seem  petals.    Stamens  5 — 10,  exserted.     Anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the 

tip.  Capsule  5-cened,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  base.   Seeds  terminating  in  a 

wmg  at  each  end. 

Sect.  III.    Kacginib^js. 

Sect,  Char,  Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary.  Disk  nectarifbrous,  perigynous. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

Facci^nium  L,  Calyx  4 — 5-toothed.  Corolla  pitcher-^ihaped  or  bell-shaped, 
4-— 5-clef^,  Stamens  8 — 10.  Anthers  2-homed,  opening  at  the  tip,  and  in 
some  furnished  at  the  back  with  spreading  spurs  or  bristles.  Berry  globose, 
4— 5-celled,  many-seeded. 

OxTOo'ccus  Pen.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Corolla  4^parted,  with  the  segments  some- 
what linear  and  revolute.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  conniving.  Anthers 
tubular,  tripartite.    Berry  4-celled,  many  seeded. 
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□□□□a 


ERVCA  D.  Don,    The  Heath.    Lin.  Sytt,  Oct&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Uemi(fiaii/om.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil  Journ.*  17.  pdSS. ;  Don*!  Mill,  &  pc  79a 
Strmmpme,    JBtica  ip.  of  Linncin  and  other  autbon. 

DerhMtHon.    The  erica  of  Pliny  i«  altered  from  the  erelkS  of  Theophrattua,  which  la  derived  from 
ereikdt  to  break]  from  the  Mippoied  quality  of  lome  of  the  tpeciei,  of  breaking  the  itooe  in  the 


Description,  Evergreen  shrubs,  with  needle-like  leaves,  and  hair-like 
roots;  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa;  varying  in  height  firom  6 in.  to  2ft.  or 
8  ft. ;  a  number  of  them  growing  as  lugh  as  6  ft.,  and  some  few  of  them,  as 
E,  austridis  and  E.  arborea,  attaining  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  In 
British  gardens,  thev  are  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  of  the 
crowing  shoots,  and  planted  m  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  a 
beil-gli»s.  Many  of  the  species  of  this  eenus  ard  propagated  more  readily  by 
seeds,  than  by  layers  or  by  division  of  3ie  plant.  Tney  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, eminently  beautiful ;  and  almost  all  are  absolute  in  their  choice  of 
soil,  which  is  that  of  sandy  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  will  grow,  which  should  be  elevated  and  airy,  yet  not  arid.  The  price 
of  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  varies  from  6(/.  to  2f .  6cf.  each ;  at  Bollwyller, 
the  only  hardy  species  is  E,  cin^ea,  which  is  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  none 
appear  to  be  cultivated  as  hardy  in  the  nurseries  of  New  Yorie. 

m.  1.  E.  TVtralix  L.    The  four-leaved  Heath. 

IdenMctUkm,    Un.  Sp.,  ed.  S.  p^  507.  |  Curt  FL  Load.,  f.  1.  tSl.  j  Smitii  in  EngL  Bot,  t  ISll ; 

FLDaa,  tlSl. ;  Don'i  Mill., S|u798. ;  Lodd.  Cat,ed.  189& 
S^mmvmtt.    E.  botuUMnnit  Sal^n  Ltn.  Soc  Tram.,  1  p.  9B9.iE.  bari)4rica  RaU  %».  471.  \  B, 

p&mUa  Park,  Tkeair.,  148a  No.  & }  f  .  HHralU  rtOm  Ho^,  Erie,  IVo&um.,  pi  25.  i  the  croM. 

leaved  Heath. 
EmgrtulKgt.    Curt  FLLond.,flHe.l.t  81.;  Eng.Bot,t  1314.1  and  oar  Ar.  864. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.    Plant  of  a  greyish  hue.    Leaves  ciliated, 
4  in  a  whorl.    Flowers  in  terminal  heads.    Corolla  ovate- 

g'obose,  about  3  lines  long,  downv  at  the  tip  outside, 
purs  of  anthers  lanceolate.  {Don*t  Mill,,  iii.  p.  792.) 
I^tive  of  the  north  of  Eiiro[>e,  in  boggy  or  moory 
eround ;  plentiful  in  Britain.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Slacdonald. 

Varietiet, 

■.  E.  T.  1  rubra  Hort.  Eric.  Wobum.,  p.  25.  —  Corolla 

pale  red.  {Don't  MiU.,m.p,  792,) 
a.  E.  T.  2  camea  Loudon's  H.  B.  —  Corolla  of  a  flesh 

colour, 
a.  E.  T.  3  dlba  Hort.  Eric.  Wobum.,  p.  25. ;  Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.,  ii.  p.  393.  —  Corolla  white.  -^*    B64. 

«^  E.  T.  4  MackaMa,  E,  Mackaidna  Bab.,  Fl.  Hiber.,  p.  181.,  Mag.  Nat. 

Hist.,  ix.  p.  1 27.,  Corop.  Bot.  Mag.  i.  p.  225.,  is  a  native  of  Ireland.   It 

has  the  leaves  and  calyx  of  E,  cili^ris,  and  the  flowers  of  E,  Tetralix. 

m.  2.  E,  ciNB^BBA  L.    The  grey  Heath. 

IdentffleatioH,    Un.  8^  ed.  S.  p.  501. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1  pc  998.;  FL  Dan.,  38. }  Doo'f  MUL,  & 

Sffnom^mei.    E.  mutkbiUa  SaUib.  in  Urn.  Trmu.,  4l  n.  869. ;  E.  hOmilis  Neck.  QaH,  182. :  E,  tenui- 

f  blia  Grr.,  liga,  Emac.,  1888. }  E,  cinkrea  rdbra  Bed/.  Sort.  Eric.  Wobum.,  p.  5. 
EmgraifHigt.    Curt  Fl.  Lond.,  faic  1.  t  i5. }  LoefL  Ret.,  p.  137. ;  Smith  EngL  Bot,  t  101& ;  and 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl.  Corolla  ovate-urceolate.  Flowers 
verticillate,  on  the  naked  stems.  Crests  of  anthers  ear-formed.  Corolla 
3  lines  long,  purple,  changing  to  blue  as  it  fades.     This  is  easily  distin- 
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guished  from  E,  T^tndix  by  the  glaucous  deep  green  hue,  and 
deep  purple,  or  Bometimes  white,  flowers.  (DonU  MiiLfiJL 
p.  795.)  A  shrub,  growuig  from  6 in.  to  1ft.  in  height;  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  south,  nor  in  the  extreme 
north:  beautitui  in  Britain.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Macalister. 

Varieties, 

ilE.  c.  2  airopurpurea  Lodd.  Bot.  Gab.,  1409.-^  Plant 

dwarf.    Flowers  deeper  purple. 
m.B.cSdlba  Lodd.  Cat. ^Flowers  white. 
a.  E.  c.  4  pdUida  Lodd.  Bot.  Gab.,  1507. ^Flowers  pale 

purple, 
a.  E.  c.  5  camiscens  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  flesh-coloured.  ^ 

a.  E.  c.  6  prol^hra  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  proliferous.  ®^ 

fL  E.  ^.  7  striata  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Branches  erect. 

•  3.  K  arbo'rba  L.    The  Tree  Heath. 

IdemtifietUkm.  Lin.  Spu,  ed.8.p.508.i  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  jx 40fi. {  SmiUietSlbdi.  11  Onea.  taSLs 
D0n*l  MUL,  S.  p.  794l 

agiumgme:  E.  «oo|Aiift  Thmh.  Diu^  Na  sa,  PL,  Lin.  8p.  ei.9.  p.  SSSL,  esoliMlTe  of  tbe  ivno. 
nymei;  E.  cfcflVm  Urn,  D(t9 ,  Na  8S.,  with  a  figure}  E.  trifl&ra  Berg,  PL  Cap,,  u  lia  i  E,  pnotea 
SaL\nLki.aoc,  7Vm«.,  3ffl.     .  ■- 

Bngrmktgf.    FL  Onre.,  t.  961. ;  Llo.  DIM.,  NaflS. 

Spec.  Char.^  i^c.  A  tree4ike  shrub,  with  tomentose  branches.  Leaves  3 — 4 
in  a  whorl>  linear,  elabrous.  Flowers  axillaiy,  racemose,  glabrous.  Bnu> 
teas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  bdl-shaped,  2  lines  long,  white.  An- 
thers crested.  Style  prominent.  {D<m*s  Mil,,  iii.  p.  7M.)  A  natire  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1658,  and  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  10  ft.  to  20  ft  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  Britain,  this  species  b  generally 
considered  somewhat  tender;  nevertheless,  in  shdtered  situations,  it 
endures  the  open  eir,  as  a  standard,  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  is  only 
killed  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground,  in  the  most  severe 
winters ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  more  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  autumn,  and  the  sudden  changes  from  frost  to  sunshine  in  springs 
than  to  lowness  of  temperature.  In  the  Pyrenees  thb  shrub  is  found  grow- 
ing among  pine  woods  along  with  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  &c.,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  would  thrive  perfectly  well  in  the  pine  woods  in 
England;  for  example,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher,  on  the  Clare- 
mont  estate,  and  those  at  Wobum  Abbey.  There  are  phmts  at  Syon  12  ft. 
high ;  one  in  the  Edinbuigh  Botanic  Garden,  as  a  standard,  5  ft.  high,  and 
against  a  wall,  16  ft.  high. 
Varieties, 

mE,a,2  stylosa.  —  Style  verv  long.  (Don's  MilL) 

«  E.  a.  3  squarr^a  Hort.  —  Leaves  squarrose.  (DanU  Mill,) 

*  E.  a.  4  mimma  Hort.  —  Plant  small.  (Don's  Mill.) 

The  succeeding  sort  might  be  added  as  another  variety;  but  we  have  fol- 
lowed Don's  Jlift&r  in  giving  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 

m  ^  E.  (a.)  iVLTTRiCHiFo'LiA  Sol,    The  Polytrichum-lcaved  Heath. 

IdgfitifietMm    Sd.  in  Un.  8oe.  TaBM.,€.  p.  8». ;  Don^fe  Mill.,  a  p.  791 

afmn^me,  PerbapfotUyAvarieCyor  k.  •it}6rn(I)0ii*«  Aau.,3.  p.'TM.)  Dr.  Undlesr  hat  IncUco- 
un^eywwed.  In  BoL  By.,  1 1668.,  a*  hto  opinion,  Uiat  the  E  aibtrta  ttyltea  of  EngOah  gMdena 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  Stem  tomentose.  Leaves  3 — 5  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  ter- 
minal. Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Calyxes  gradually  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Corolla  1 — 2  lines  long.  Spurs  of  anthers  cuneated.  Fruit  pear- 
shaped.  (Don's  MilL,  ilL  p.794^)  A  native  of  Portugal,  about  Lisbon, 
and  rather  more  tender  than  the  species.  It  is  to  be  found  in  some  coUec* 
tions ;  but  when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain, 

*  5.  E,  (a.)  codono^bs  lAndl,    The  bell-shapedx/touwTAf  Heath. 

.    Undl.lnBotReg.,tlflg8. 
Bot.  Bc»,  1 1696.  laMwuJIg.mS. 
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Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  The  ceneral  appearance  of  this  lort,  Dr. 
Lindky  observes,  is  Uiat  of  E.  arbdrea ;  but  it  seems  es- 
sentiallv  distinct  from  that  species,  in  its  loog^  flowers, 
more  slender  leaves,  less  hardy  branches,  and  truly  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  which  has  by  no  means  the  globular  form 
of  that  of  E.  arborea ;  its  stigma  is,  moreover,  very  small, 
and  not  at  all  dilated  or  lobed,  either  when  dried  or  recent. 
It  was  cultivated  in  1834,  in  the  Maresfiekl  Nursery,  in  Sus- 
sex, where  it  is  quite  hard^,  and  forms  a  bush  from  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  in  height.  It  begms  to  blossom  in  February,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  May,  disregarding  both  frost  and 
snow,  being  often  covered  witn  flowers  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  forming  a  most  beautiful  object.  In  the  wannest  parts 
of  Devonsmre,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  would  form  a 
very  ornamental  undergrowth  to  fine  woods. 


866 


E.  AUSTRA^Lis  If.    The  southern  Heath. 

Jdeni^katlon^  lin.  Mant,  p.  SStj  Andr.  HeaUm,  &  t^l. ;  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  &  |k  996. ;  Lodd.  BoL 

"  "  '    Un.  Soc.  Trams.,  &  n.  368. 

\  and 


CabL,  1 147S.  i  WendL  Ertc.,  9.  p.  1&,  with  a  figure ;  Don's  MilL,  &  fk  795. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896L 
Svmm^me.    S.  pistUlkry  SaL  in  Lm.  Soc.  Tram.,  6.9.366. 
EngravhtM.    Audr.  Heatht,  a  t  21.  i  Bot  Cabi,  1 1478. ;  WendL  Eric.,  S.  jf.  13,  with  a  figure;  and 

our;l^.  867. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  A  shrub,  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  hi^.  Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  scabrous, 
spreading,  mucronate.  Flowers  terminal,  small.  Corolla  purplish  red, 
3  lines  long,  with  a  curved  ftmnel-shaped  tube, 
and  a  recurved  limb.  Pedicels  beset  with 
gemmaceous  bracteas.  Anthers  crested.  (jDon't 
ilfttf.,  iii.  p.  795.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  introduced  in  1769,  and,  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  forming  a  handsome 
pyramidal  shrub,  of  which  there  are  specimens 
at  Syon  7  ft.  high,  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  10  ft.  high.  One  of  the  most 
showy  of  all  the  arboreous  heaths,  producing 
in  great  profusion  its  fine  red  flowers  from  April  to  August. 

A  7.  E,  STRi'cTA  Donn,    The  upright  Heath. 

Jden^fkaikm.  Donn  Hort  Cantab.,  ed.  S.  p.  69. :  WUld.  Sp.,  SL  p.  d6&  {  Andr.  Heaths,  8.  t  SS. ;  Ait 

Hort  Kew..  8.  pi  393. ;  Don's  MuL.  3.  p.  79a :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  i8d& 
SiftuMtmnet,    £.  mulUcaftUt  8aL  in  Lin.  Soc.  TWnw.,  &  p.  369.;  E. 

c6riioa  Dec  PL  Fr.x  E.  ramulbta  Fie. 
Engrtningi.    Andr.  Heaths,  8.  t  SS. ;  and  oaxjig.  868. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  6t«n  difluse,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  h^h. 
Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  obtuse,  glabrous,  having  2  mr- 
rows  beneath.  Flowers  terminal,  in  umbel-like 
groups.  Bracteas  approximate  to  the  calyx,  sessile. 
Cal^  spreading.  GoroUa  purplish  red,  3  lines 
long,  with  an  ovate  pitcher-shaped  tube,  and  re- 
flexed  segments.  Anthers  crested.  Style  a  little 
prominent.  {DorCi  Mill.,  iii.  p.  796.)  A  native  of 
Clorsica  and  Italy.  Introduced  in  1765,  and  fre- 
^ent  in  gardens,  forming  a  festigiate  bush,  in  some 
instances,  as  at  Purser's  Cross,  as  high  as  12  ft. 

s.  8.  E,  ciLiA^Ris  L.    The  ai\ate4eaved  Heath. 

Id^U^UMtionL  Lin^Sp.,  ed.  1.  p.  354. ;  Lofl.  Res.,  p.  138.  i  Un.  Disfc,  No.  39.,  with  a  ftgan  of  ti»e 
flower ;  Wendl.  Eric.  7.  p.  3. ,  Curt  Bot  Mao.,  t  484w ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  SM^TLodd.  Bot 
Cab.,  1 1808. ;  Don's  kill.  p.  798. :  Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  p.  176.*;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836L      ^^ 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl,  ovate,  glandularly  dliate,  spreading, 
rather  remote.  Flowers  terminal,  subracemose,  directed  to  one  side.  Brac- 
teas sessile,  approximate  to  the  calyx.  Segments  of  calyx  spatbulate, 
ciliate.    Corolla  smooth,  ovate,  more  ventricose  on  the  upper  siae,  4  lines 
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long,  pale  red.  Style  prominent.  (Don's  MULy  iii 
p.  799.)  A  native  of  Portugal,  ana  of  England,  in 
Cornwall.  This  compantively  rare  apeciea.  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  obsenres,  is  always  found  in  boggy 
places,  and  never  on  dry  ground.  **  It  is  unquestion^ 
ably  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  addition 
that  has  been  made  to  our  British  flora  for  many 
years.  The  flowers  are  as  laige  as  those  of  Men- 
zAda  caeriUea  WalL^  Ph:i  116doar  tezifblia  Sal.^  and 
more  highly  coloured;  while  the  leaves  are  elegantly 
frmged  with  hairs,  and  each  hair  is  tipped  with  a 
gland."  (Brit.  Fhr^  p.  177.)  The  usual  height  is 
about  a  toot.  A  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
E.  7)etraiix  is  noticed  in  p.  1079. 

m  9.  E.  si'cuLA  SiAofiberg.    The  Sicilian  Heath. 
Idemtifieatton.    Schonbeis  In  Llnnm,  2.  i».  614  ;  Don*!  Mill,  a  p.  Tsa 
Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.    A  shniU,  2  ft.  to  3  ft  hi^.    Leavet  4  in  a  whorl,  linear,  nearly  cyUndrleal,  « 


Flowers  erect,  caneioent,  on  long  pediceli,  in  terminal  umbel-like  ktoujh. 
■egmentt  of  calsrx  membranous,  coloured,  about  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Corolla 
downr.  red.  (Ami's  ia«L,UL^799L) 


the  plant 


coloured,  about  as  long  as  the  corolla.    Corolla  ovate, 
-^^    A  native  or  Sicily.  lotioduoed  in  1819 ;  but  we  have  noc 


Genus  IL 

□□n 

GYPSOCA'LLIS  Sal,   Thb  Gypsocallis*  or  Moon  Heath,  Lm.  S^si, 

Oct4ndria  Monog/nia. 
UenMeaikm.    Salisbury's  MS&  j  D.  Don  in  Kdinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  17.  p^  15&  i  Dont  IfilL,  & 

SunMwnf.    Etictb  wp,  of  other  authon. 

DerimMtM.   **  Ftom  Mpsot ,  lime,  and  kaiUstM,  most  beautifkil }  the  plants  Tklnds]  are  very  decant, 
and  generally  inha»t  calcareous  district!."  (Dom's  MUL) 

Description^  4rc,  The  species  are  mostly  undershrubs,  not  exceeding  1  ft. 
in  height;  but  O.  mediterranea  {E.  mediterranea  L,)  grows  to  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  or  upwards, 

a.  1,  O.  YA^GANS  Sal,     The  wandering  Gypsocallis,  or  Conmh  Moor  Heal^. 


.201;  £.dl- 


Sal.  MSaj  D.  Don  in  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal?,  p.  151 ;  Don's  lOD.,  S.  pi  80a 
,      .  B.  vigans  LIm.  Mani.,  2.  a  23a.  Un.  SifH.,  S7a.  Eng,  BoL,  t  S. ;  JS.  W«a  SmL  in 

Ll».  See.  Tnmt.,  &  p.S44  s    E.  mulUlIbra  Hudi.  FL  AngUca,  166.,   BmlL  fi.  Far.,  1 20r      ~   " 
dyma  Staket  im  fVUkerirng's  BaL  Arra$»gement,  40a ;  j^purpuriscens  Lam.  DM.,  1.  p. 
Engnmbtgs,    Eng.  Bot.,  t  S. ;  Bull.  FLPar.,  t  flO& ;  and  our/g.  87a 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  glabrous.  Leaves  4r-^  in  a  whorl,  conti- 
guouSy  glabrous.  Flowers  small,  upon  footstalks,  axillary,  mostly 
2  in  an  axil,  and  those  of  any  branch  seeming  as  if  disposed  in  a 
raceme,  from  the  flowers  being  stalked  and  produced  from  axils 
near  one  another.  Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  short, 
bell-shaped,  pale  purplish  red.  (Doti^s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  600.)  A  native 
of  England,  m  Cornwall ;  and  of  the  south  of  France  and  north 
of  Africa. 

VariHieSm 

a.  G.  V.  2jt)di;&ia.^Corollapale  red.  (Don's  MUl,) 

n,G.v,3  rvbescens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  ed.  2.  p.  588.-— Corolla  rubescent. 

This  must  be  near  the  preceding  one,  ana  may  be  identical  with  it, 
«.  (r.  o.  4  purpurdscens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,ed.  2.  p.  688.— Corolla  pur- 

plish. 
1BL  G,v,5  4i!6o.— Flowers  axillary.     Corolla  white.  (Don's  Mill,) 
n.  G,v,6  ienella. — Flowers  terminating   the  small  branches.    Corolla 

white.  (Don's  MUL) 
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9.  G.  multiflo'ra  2>.  Don. 


The  manv-flowered  Gypflocallifl^  or  Moor 
Heath.  ' 


Idauyieatkm,  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Kew  FhiL  Joura,  July  18M  -,  DoD*l  MUL, 
S.p.801. 

Sffmcimifme.  fiiea  multifldn  Lim.  Sp,,  ed.  L  p.  356^  Dim,,  Vo.  58L,  with  a 
figure  of  the  flower,  Audr.  BtaiMs,  S.  t.  57..  iltf.  Hort  Kew.,  8.  a  967., 
Lodd.  Boi.  Cab.,  1 1578.;  £.iuniperifbli«,&c,  GarUa.  Aig.,p.im.  t 
38. :  R  mulHfi5ra  loogLpedicelttU  WtmdL  Eric,  tue.  &  pi  7. ;  fTpedun- 
cvMxiMPreti. 

E^raHn^  Lin.  DiM.,  Na  5a,  a  fie.  of  the  flower;  Bot  Cabi,  t.  I57S. ; 
Garid.  Aix,  pk  lOOi  t  SS. ;  and  our>ff.  871. 

Spec,  Char,f  ^c.  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  glabrous,  linear. 
Flowers  axillary,  disposed  in  a  racemose  corymb.  Brac- 
teas  remote  from  the  calj^x.  Ck>rolla  1)  to  2  lines  long, 
pale  red,  bell-shaped,  with  a  reflexed  limb.  Pedicel 
twice  as  lone  as  the  corolla.  Anthers  black,  their 
orifices  near  Uie  tip.  {DotCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  801.)  A  native 
of  France,  Spain,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe  generally, 
and  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1731.  It  be^s 
to  flower  in  May  or  June ;  and,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, continues  to  produce  flowers  in  profusion  till 
November  or  December.  Like  other  heaths,  to  flower 
freely,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  open,  airy  situ- 
ation, in  which  it  will  attain  the  height  or  2  fL 


«.  3.  O.  CA^RNBA  D.  Don.    The  flesh-colour^lofcwmi  Gjrpsocallis,  or  Moor 

Heath. 

Ideniifieatkm,    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  July,  1894;  Don't  Mia,  &  p.  801. 
S^nom^met.    JBrlca  dUmea  Lm.  Sp.,  ed.  8.  p.  501,  Curt  Bot,  Mag.,  t  II.,  Jaeq.  FL  Amttr.,  1.  Bi  f  t. 

r.  SL,  Scop.  FL  Cam.,  ed.  fiL  vol  1.  a  1^5.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cad.,  1 1458. ;  R  berbicea  Urn.  5ti» , 

Na57.,  with  a  flaure,  Un.  So.,ed.i.  p.  501.,  "'■-"• •  •      - 

Sal  in  Lin.  Soc,  Tram$.,  6.  p.  MS. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  1 11. ;  Jaca  Fl.  Austr.,  1.  C  SL  :  BoC 

Cab.,  1 1458. ;  Lin.  ^ut.,  Na  57.,  with  a  figure ;  WendL  Eric., 

ft  p.  7.t  with  a  flgUK. ;  and  onujtg.  87ft 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Stems  and  branches  prostrate. 
Leaves  3--4  in  a  whorl,  linear,  glabrous, 
sharply  reduplicate.  Flowers  axillary,  droop- 
ins,  disposed  in  racemes,  and  directed  to  one 
side,  pale  red.  Bracteas  remote  from  the 
calyx.  Corollas  conical,  2)  lines.  Anthers 
with  an  orifice  extending  from  the  middle  to 
the  tip.  {DofCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  801.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  north  of  Wales. 


fVendi.  EHc,  ft  p. 7.,  with  a  flguiei  E,  imMI  • 


m  4.  O.  MEDITERRA^NKA  D.  Don. 


The  Mediterranean  Gypsocallis,  or  Moor 
Heath. 


Idenl^ieaHon.    D.  Don  in  EdinU  New  PhiL  Joom.,  July,  1834:  Don*!  MUL,  &  p.  SOL 
Svnonyme*.    frlca  mediterrknea  IJm,ManL^  a  SSft,  IMm.,  No.  5a,  with  a  flguro  of  the  flower. 

WendL  Eric,  7.  p.  IL,  Otrt  Boi.  Mag.,  t  47^:  E  IhgubrU  SaL  in  Ite.  8oe.  frame,  &  p^  341 
Bmgra9ing$,    Un.  Din.,  Na  59i.  with  a  flgureoT  the  flower;  Bot  Mag.,  t  471. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    A  shrub  4—6  ft.  high.    Leaves  4—5  in  a  whorl,  linear,  cuf 

neate,  glalM*ous.    Flowers  axillary,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  raceme^ 

directed  to  the  lower  side,  so  nodding.    Bracteas  above  the  middle  of  the 

pediceb.     Corolla  pitcher-shaped,  red.  Anthers  dark,  foraminose  from  the 

middle.  (DonU  Mul.,  iii.  p.  801.)    Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 

region  or  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  in  1830,  found  wild  at  Cunnemara,  oq 

the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Mackay.  It  grows  there  on  adedivity  by 

a  stream,  in  boggy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  Urisberg  Mountain,  near  Round 

Stone,  on  its  western  side,  occupying  a  space  of  above  half  a  mile  in  length, 

and  covering  between  2  and  3  acres  of  ground,  in  tufts  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 

in  hdght.    (Mag.  Nat.  Hut.^  iv.  p.  167.,  and  ix.  p.  127.) 
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□□ 


CALLITNA  Sal.    The  Calluna.    Lin.  SytU  Oct&ndria  Monogjnia. 

Ideni^aikm.    Saliaburv  in  Lin.  Soc.  Tram.,  6.  p.  317. ;  Don'i  MUL,  a  p.  828. 

Symmifine*.    £i1casp.  Lin.  and  otkerg. 

DerkmiUm.  The  name  of  Callima  is  derived  Arom  kaUmto,  which,  a«  Sir  J.  R  Smith  otMcnre*.  **  it 
doubly  suitable ;  whether,  with  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Dr.  Hull,  we  take  it  to  express  a  cleansing  pro- 
perty,  brooms  being  made  of  ling ;  or  whether  we  adopt  the  more  common  sense  of  the  word, 
to  ornament  or  adorn,  which  is  very  appUcaUe  to  the  flowem'*  ^Eng,  Fiora,  8.  p.  2H.) 

**  1.  C.  YULO^ARis  Sal.     The  common  Ling,  or  Heather. 
JdenMaOitm,    SaUiU  in  Lin. .Soc  Trans.,  &  pw  317. ;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  SL  pw  £9*. ;  Don*s  MUL,  S. 

Sywowyset.    frtca  vulgiris  Lin.  Sp.,  n.  501. :  la  Bniydre,  Fr.i  Heide,  Grr. ;  Lyog,  Dtm. ;  Liuog, 

Swed.  i  Erica,  ItaL  ;  Breso.  Span. ;  Urse,  Port. ;'  Weresk,  Itust. 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot,  1. 1013. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  3-coi*nered  in  a  transverse  section  of  them,  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  point,  revolute  in  the  lateral  margins,  im- 
bricate in  4  rows.  Flowers  disposed  in  long,  terminal,  spicate  racemes. 
{DofCi  Mill.,  iii.  p.  828.)  A  small,  spreamng,  evergreen  shrub ;  native 
throughout  Euro{^,  plentiful  in  Britain. 

VarieUet.    In  Don's  Miller,  the  following  forms  of  this  species  are  enu- 
merated:— 
%.C.v,\  purpurea. — Flowers  purplish  red. 

a  C.  V.  2  spuria.  —  Branches   tufted.     Racemes  short.     Flowers  pur- 
plish red. 
t^C.v.S  decdmbent. — Branches  decumbent.     Racemes  short.     Flowers 

purplish  redt 
uC.v.i  tomentota. — Leaves  and  branches  woolly.    Flowers  purplbh 

red. 
V.C.V.5  dl6a. — Flowers  white,  less  crowded.    Corolla  shorter. 
t^  C,  V.  6Jidre  p/rno.— Flowers  double,  pale  purplish  red. 
t^  C.  V.  IfiBs  variegdtis.-^LeKveB  variegate.    Flowers  purplish. 
t^  C.  v,S  a&rea. — I^ves  variegated  with  yellow. 
f^C.v.9  cocdnea. — Flowers  deep  red. 
t^  C.  V.  10  ipicdta. — Racemes  long.    Flowers  red  or  white. 
u  C.  v.ll  and  12. — Two  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
as  being  in  cultivation  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they 
have  retained  their  difierences  for  years.    They  have  both  pubes- 
cent branchlets ;  but  the  one  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  was  received 
from  Aberdeenshire;  and  the  other,  which  was  received  from  Arran, 
has  white  flowers,  that  appear  later  than  those  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  first  may  be  called  C.v.ll  dtro^ubens,  and  the  second  C  v.  12 
terdtina. 
Deicripthn,  Sfc.    The  common  heath  varies  considerably  in  size,  according 
to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.    In  open,  elevated,  exposed 
moors,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  surface  soil,  it  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  in 
height;  but  in  sandy  soils,  in  open  woods,  it  often  reaches  the  heifffat  of  3ft, 
or  4  ft.,  growing  erect.  On  the  sides  of  mountains,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it 
sometimes  forms  a  bed  or  close  matting  of  recumbent  or  trailing  stems,  which 
are  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length ;  the  bed  extending  for  many  miles  toeether.    The 
stems  are  bushy,  and  are  repeatedly  and  irregularly  branched.   The  plant  is 
of  slow  growth,  seldom  makmg  shoots  longer  than  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  one  season, 
even  when  young ;  and,  when  of  5  or  6  years'  growth,  not  more  than  half  that 
length :  but  it  is  of  great  duration. 

Geography.    The  common  heath  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
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more  especially  io  the  northern  countnes.  It  is  found  in  Icel^d,  Ore^ikuidy 
and  Karotschatka,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  In  Britain,  i| 
flourishee  best  in  the  upland  and  moorland  zones ;  but  it  descends  to  the  sea 
level  in  the  south  of  England.  In  the  north,  and  on  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
it  grows  at  the  height  of  3000  ft*  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  deciduous 
copse-woods,  it  commonly  gives  place  to  Facclnium  M^rtillus ;  but  in  open 
pine  groves  it  maintains  its  ground.  It  covers  extensive  tracts  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  it  is  common  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
andprobably, also, in  Siberian  Russia. 

Hutary,  As  some  species  of  heath  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  is  not  imorobable  tnat  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Calluna,  though  it  is 
not  included  specifically  in  the  plants  or  Theophrastus.  It  is  mentioned  by  all 
the  modem  European  writers  on  plants,  and  more  especially  by  those  of  the 
northern  psffts  of  Europe,  as  its  numerous  names  in  northern  languages  imply. 
It  is  described  by  Gerard,  who  says  that  it  is  <*  the  heath  that  the  ancients 
took  to  be  the  right  and  true  heath ; "  but  he  does  not  state  his  grounds  for 
this  assertion. 

Properties  and  Ute$,  There  are  few  plants,  that  are  abundant  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which  man  has  not  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The 
most  important  use  of  the  heatn,  throughout  Europe,  is  as  an  herbage  plant  In 
the  Hignlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  in  all  heathy  countries 
with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  young  shoots  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  when  they  can  procure  no  other  food.  It  is  true,  these 
shoots  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  not  very  nutritive  {  and  they  even  affect 
the  milk  ox  cows  not  accustomed  to  eat  them,  and  turn  it  red ;  but,  neverthe*- 
less,  they  are  valuable  for  keeping  the  animals  alive  till  the  season  of  pasture 
grass  returns.  According  to  some  French  agricultural  writers,  the  mutton  of 
sheep  fed  upon  heath,  or  upon  pastures  in  which  the  heath  abounds,  is  of  a 
richer  flavour,  and  more  nourishing,  than  that  which  is  fed  on  ^tiss  only ;  and 
the  wool  of  such  sheep  is  said  to  be  produced  in  larger  quantities.  Heath  is 
used,  both  in  Scotland  and  Sweden,  for  thatching  houses,  for  heating  ovens, 
for  making  besoms,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  baskets;  for  weaving  into  fences, 
for  covering  unden^ound  drains,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
In  the  Western  H^hlands,  Dr.  Walker  infonns  us,  it  is  twisted  into  ropes ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  the  inhabitants  of  tluit  bleak  coast  are  formed 
with  alternate  lavers  of  heath,  and  a  sort  of  cement  made  of  black  earth  and 
straw.  The  Highlanders  there  not  only  employ  it  in  the  walls  of  their  houses, 
and  for  covering  them  instead  of  thatch,  but  they  make  their  beds  of  it ; 
and  this  was  the  case,  in  1804,  and  may  still  be  so,  in  the  summer  dwellings, 
called  sheelings,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  at  no  great  distance  from  Perth. 
The  walls  of  these  summer  lowdgings  are  built  of  turf;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  about  3  ft.  from  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  fence  made  of  stakes, 
and  twined  with  lone  heath,  partitions  off  a  space  for  sleeping  in  ;  and  no  other 
beddinff  is  put  into  this  space  than  a  thick  layer  of  heath.  In  most  of  the  Western 
Isles,  the  inhabitants,  in  Pennant's  time,  dved  their  yam  yellow  by  boiling  it  in 
water  with  the  green  tops  and  flowers  of  this  plant :  and  woollen  cloth  boiled 
in  alum  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  tops,  comes  out  of 
a  fine  orange  colour.  In  some  of  these  islands,  leather  is  tanned  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  heath.  Formerly  the  youn^  tops  are  said  to  have  been  used 
alone,  to  brew  a  kind  of  ale ;  and  Boethius  relates  that  this  liquor  was  much 
used  by  the  Picts.  In  some  of  the  Westem  Isles,  it  is  said,  they  still  brew  ale 
with  one  part  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath,  sometimes  add- 
ing hops.  The  flowers  of  heath  of  ever}'  kind  abound  in  honey ;  and  those  of 
this  and  the  other  indigenous  q)ecies  are  much  frequented  by  bees.  In 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  bee-hives  are  carried,  in 
the  bc^nning  of  August,  from  the  cultivated  to  the  heathy  districts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers ;  where  they  remain  two  or  three  months,  and  are  brought 
back  in  tJbe  autumn.  The  wood  makes  excellent  charcoal ;  and  the  ashes  are 
rich  in  potass,  which  accounts  for  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  plants.    The 
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boner  produced  from  the  flowers  of  heath,  and,  indeed,  from  the  Fm 
the  AuLlea,  and  the  whole  of  the  JSridU^ece,  ia  of  a  dark  brown  ookMir,  and  has 
a  particular  flavour,  which,  to  some  persons,  is  disagreeable,  but  to  othen  is 
pmerable  to  that  of  the  low  country  honey.    Medicinally,  the  shoota  of  the 
neath  are  considered  diuretic  and  astrin^t ;  and,  in  Plimr's  time,  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  of  some  species  was  considered  a  remedy  for  the  bitea  of  ser- 
pents: but  the  Callikna,  at  present,  is  not  included  m  any  materia  medica. 
llie  branches  of  the  heath  afibrd  shelter  to  many  birds,  and  the  seeds  con- 
stitute a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  grouse,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
moors,    it  b  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 
^e  seed-vessel,  with  which.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  informs  us,  Gtertner  was  so 
much  struck  (see  Gen.  Char.,  p.  1076.  and  p.  1077.^,  is  calculated  to  retaio  the 
seed  in  it  a  whole  year.  The  foliage  of  the  heath,  m  England,  afibrds  nouiisb- 
ment  to  the  larva  of  the  Phalss'^a  qu^rcus,  or  the  great  eeger  modi.     In 
England,  it  is  also  very  liable  to  be  encumbered  by  the  smaller  bidder  (^Cufcuta 
^Tthymum);   but  neither  of  these   enemies  to  the  plant  is  common   in 
Scotland.    The  principal  use  of  the  Calluna,  in  British  gardens,  is  as  an 
ornamental  plant;   and,  in  sandy  or  mossy  soils,  as  an  edging  instead  of 
box.    In  several  gardens  about  Edinburgh,  it  is  employed  in  tms  way ;  and 
is  found  not  only  to  endure  clipping  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  box ;  but  by 
forming  a  more  compact  edgin§^,  it  is  less  apt  to  harbour  snails  and  sluga.  The 
most  raectual  mode  of  destroymg  heath,  where  it  abounds  on  soil  not  worth 
subjecting  to  the  plough,  is  to  plant  it  with  eveiigreen  trees,  such  as  the 
Scotch  pme;  which,  when  they  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  height  to  cover  the 
surface,  will  effbctually  destroy  it  by  their  shade,  and  thus  convert  the  plants 
into  nourishment  for  the  trees.    When  heathy  ground  has  been  subjected  to 
the  plouffh,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  pasture  for  many  years  together,  unless 
it  is  richly  manured;  for,  as  the  seeds  retain  their  vitaJity  for  many  years, 
plants  never  fail,  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons,  to  make  their  appearance  among 
the  ^rass.    In  the  improvement  of  heath  soils,  lime  is  always  a  principal  in- 
gredient; it  being  found  necessary  to  neutralise  the  tannin  and  acid  principles 
which  exist  in  the  mould  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  heath. 

Poetical  AUutiant,  Sfc.  This  well-known  plant,  which  covers  so  many  acres 
of  land,  particularly  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  its  evergreen 
leaves  and  beautiful  flowers,  has  been  a  favourite  sulject  with  many  Britisb 
poets,  from  Bums,  whose 

"  Moorcock  sptingi. 
On  whirring  winga, 
Amid  the  blooming  heather,** 

to  Mary  Howitt,  who  gives  a  fine  picture  of 

**  ChoM  wutes  of  heatfa. 

Stretching  for  mllet  to  lure  the  bee } 
Where  the  wild  bird,  on  pinions  utrong, 
Wheelf  round  and  poun  ni«  piling  song, 

Anj)  timid  creatures  wander  free.** 

The  heath  is  considered  the  emblem  of  solitude ;  but,  from  its  frequent  use  as 
beds  in  the  Highlands,  its  sweet  and  refreshing  smell  rather  recalls  ideas  of 
social  enjoyments  and  wild  though  hearty  hospitality. 

App.  I.  List  of  hardy  Species  and  Varieties  ofEricdceiE  belonging 
to  the  Group  Ericea  normdleSy  of  wUck  Plants  are  cultivate 
for  Sale  in  the  Tooting  Nursery;  with  some  additional  Names 
from  the  " Hortus  WobwTiensis"  marked  *• 

The  Price  of  the  greater  number  of  torts  in  this  List  is  U  each,  but  a  finv  of  them  areU.Gd.  each. 

Calluna  vulgi^s  (EtIcsl  L.)  Eng.  BoL,  1013.    Height  1  fit.  to  2  ft,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 
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1  iltMi  RoU.    Fl.  white.  8  dec6inbens  RoU.    Fl.  red. 

2  decdmhefos  Lodd.    Fl.  white.        0  flore  pieno  Roll.     Fl.  pink. 

3  pub^scens  Lodd.    Fl.  white.  10  *prostrata  H,  Wob.    Fl.  white. 

4  aurea  Roll.    Fl.  pink.  11  spicata  Roll.    FL  red. 

5  dimea  H.  Wob.    FL  flesh^o-  12  spiiria  Rolk    Fl.  red. 
loured^  13  tomentosa  RoU.    FL  red. 

6  cocclnea  Roll..  Fl.  scarlet.  14  vari^ta  Roll.    Fl.  red. 

1  QompkctB^Lodd.    Fl.red        '    16  umbeiata  i?oi/.    FLred. 
J5:rica  ^ctse'a  Roll.    Ht.  6  ft.,  Fl.  May  and  June. 

arbdrea  L.^  Fl.  Grac,  t.  45.,  Ht.  9  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  June.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high  as  a  standard,  and  16  ft. 
high  against  a  wall. 

2  styldsa  Andr.    Ht.  5  ft.  or  6ft»,  FL  white,  Feb.  to  June. 

3  squarrdsa  Boi,  Mag.,  1. 1 139.  Ht  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  FL  white,  February  to 
June. 

arctata  (codonddes  Rot.  Reg.,U  169&.),  our  ^.866.  in  p.  1081.  Ht. 
12  ft»,  FL  pale  rose,  Feb.  to  June. 

australis  ^n^.  Heath.,  v.  3.  Uu  10  ft.  or  12ft.,  Fl.red,  April  to  Au- 
gust. In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836»  10  it.  high  as  a 
standard. 

2  sup^ba  RolL    Ht.  10  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red^ 

ciliaris  Rot.  Mag.,  u  464.     Ht.  1  ft»,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  September. 

cindrea  Eng.  Rot.,  t.  1015.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  June  to  September. 

1  HbaRoll.    Ht.  1ft.,  Fl.  white,      5  camescens  Lodd. 
June  to  Sep.  6  coccinea  Lodd. 

2  atropurpurea  Lodd.  Rot.  Cab.,      7  monstrdsa  Roll. 

1. 1490.  Ht.  Ifti,  Fl.dark  pur-      8  pallida  Lodd.  Rot.  Cab.,  t.  1505. 
pie,  June  to  Sep.  9  proHfera  Lodd. 

3  atrosangufnea  Roll.    Ht4  1  ft.,  10  rikbra  RoU. 
Fl.  dark  red,  June  to  Sep.  11  stricta  Lodd. 

4  cimea  RoU. 

ramulosa  Vw.  (stricta  Don).    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  June  to  July. 

2  riibra  Hook.  Rrit.    Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  red,  June  to  July. 

fcoparia  W.,Un.  JEHc,  No.  14.  f.  fl.     Ht.  4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  green,  April 

to  May. 
2  •  minima  H.  Wob. 

stricta  Andr.  Heath.,  V.  2.    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Aug.  to  Nov. 
T^tralix  Eng.  Rot.,  t.  1014. 

1  6Iba  RoU.    Fl.  white.  4  •  riibra  H  Wob.    FL  red. 

2  cimea  RoU.    FLflesh-cld.  5  Mackaiomi  Bab.,  FL  Hib.,  p.  191. 

3  pallida  Lodd.    Fl.  pale.  Fl.  white. 

vlndi-purpiirea  Roll.,  Lin.  Eric.,  No.  9.  ic.    Ht.  8  ft.,  Fl.  green.  May  to 

Au^t. 
Gypsoc^lis  (i?rica  c6rnea  Lin.)  donea  Rot.  Mag.,  t.  11.;  and  our  Jig.  1083, 

in  p.  872.     Ht.  (  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  January  to  August. 
2  praeVox  M^Nab  (?  herb^cea  Hort.,Hayne,  t.  47., and  Rot.  Mag.,t.  47 1 .) 

Fl.  pink, 
mediterr^ea  Rot.  Mag.,  t.  471.    Ht.  4  ft.,  FL  pink,  March  to  May. 
2  hibemica  RoU.,  Hook,  in  Supp.  to  Eng.  Rot.,  t.  274.,    and  Fl.  Hib.y 

p.  181. 
multifldra  Andr.  Heath,  v.  2.       Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  flesh^oloured,  June   to 

November. 
2  &lba  Hort.  RtU.    FL  white. 

umbell^ta  Rot.  Cab.,  t.  1217.    Hu  3  ft.,  FL  purple^  May  to  June, 
vdsans  Eng.  Rot.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  1  ft.FL,  red,  July  to  August. 

1  ftlba  RoU^    Fl.  white.  5  rub^cens  Rree,  Hort.  Rrit.,  ed.  2. 

2  pallida  RoU.    FL  mJe.  FL  blush-coloured. 

3  *  riibra  H.  Wob.    FL  red.  6  purpiniscens  RoU.     Fl.  pale  pur- 

4  ten^lla  RoU.    Fl.  white.  pie. 

4c 
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PART  III 


App.  II.  Arrangement  of  the  hardy  Heaths  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding List ;  showing  which  of  them  are  in  Flovoei'^  in  the  open 
Garden^  every  Month  in  the  Year  ;  and  the  Colour  of  the  Flowery 
and  Height  of  each, 

January. 
Gyp80c41lis  carnea.    i  ft.,  pink, 
herbacea.     Pink. 


Febnuay. 
£r)ca  arborea.     9  ft.,  white. 
Gypsodiliis  carnea.    J  ft.,  pink, 
herbacea.    Pink. 

March. 
I^cB,  arborea.  9  ft.,  white. 

austrilis.  10  ft.,  red. 
Gjrpsoc&llis  dimea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.    Pink. 

*  mediterrilnea,  4  ft.,  pink. 

hib^mica.    Pink. 

April, 
£rica  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&llis  carnea.  J  ft.,,  pink. 

herbacea.    Pink. 
J^rica  mediterr^nea.  4  ft.,  pink, 
scop^ia.  4  ft.,  green. 

May, 
EricA  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

austrMis.  10  ft.,  red. 

mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

Bcopliria.  4  ft.,  green. 
Gypsocallis  umbell^ta.  3  ft.,  purple. 
JB^rica  Ylridi-purpikea.  3  ft.,  green. 

June, 
ErlcA*  Aetata,  2  ft. 
arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white, 
australis.   10  ft.,  red. 

*  cinerea  41ba.  1  ft.,  white. 

atropurpdrea.  1ft.,  red. 
cornea.   1  ft.,  flesh, 
riibra.  I  ft.,  red. 
coccfnea.  1ft.,  red. 
Gypsoddli8multifl6ra41ba.  2ft.,  white. 

rdbra.    Red. 
Daboe^cta  j7oliif51ia.  2  ft.,  purple. 
*n£kna.  4  ft.,  purple. 
41ba.    White, 
^rka  scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 
T^tralix  dlba.  1  ft.,  white, 
n^bra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc411is  umbell&ta.  3  ft.,  purple. 
J?rica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calluna  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
6lba.    White, 
decumbens.    Red. 
flore  pl^no.    Purple, 
spi^ria.    Red. 
varie^ta.    Red. 


July, 
J^rica  austrMis.   10  ft.,  red. 
ciliaris.  1  ft.,  pink, 
cinerea  dlba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc^lis  multifldra  dlba.2  ft.,  white. 

rubra.    Red. 
Daboe^cta  ooliifolia.  2  ft.,  purple. 
*&lba.    White, 
nana.  }ft.,  purple. 
JBrlca  aietralix  4lba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  I  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocillis  umbeliata.  3  ft.,  purple, 
vkgans  dlba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.     Red. 
^rica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Callikna  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
ilba.    White, 
decumbens.    Red. 
fl6re  pleno.    Purple, 
spuria.    Red. 
vari^ta.    Red. 

Auguit, 
JE^rlca  ciliaris.  1ft.,  pink, 
cinerea  &lba.  1ft.,  white, 
rilkbra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&llis     multifl6ra   4Iba.   2  ft., 
white, 
rikbra.  2  ft.,  red. 
Daboe^cia  /^oliifdlia.  2  ft.,  purple, 
♦ilba.    White, 
nana,  ^ft.,  purple, 
j^rica  stHcta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

T^tralix  &lba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rikbra.    1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocillis  v^igans  &lba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.     Red. 
j^rica  vlridt-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Oallikna  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
dlba.    White 
decumbens.    Red. 
fldre  pleno.     Purple, 
spiiria.    Red. 
variegata.  Red. 
ciliaris.  1  ft.,  pink. 

September, 
Et\c&  cinerea  4Iba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  I  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocdllis     multifldra     &lba.    2  ft., 
white, 
rubra.  Red. 
Dabce^ciajooliifdlia.  2ft.,  purple, 
nana.  }  ft.,  purple. 
j&r!ca  strlcta.  2  ft.,  pink. 
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October.  QypaocklUs    inultfl6ra    n^bra.  4  ft., 
Oypsoc&llis  inult]il6ra  41ba.  2ft.,  white.  Red. 

rubra.    Red.  ^rlca  strfcta.  2  ft.,  pink. 
EricsL  stHcta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

December, 

November,  OypsodiliiB  cibnea.    ^  ft.  pink. 
Oypsodillis  nmltifl6ni  61ba.  2  ft.,  white  herbkcea.    Pink. 

App.  III.  Ust  of  Cape  Heaths  which  will  stand  in  the  open  Air^ 
in  Autumn^  or  the  Middle  of  Winter,  without  Protection,  with 
Fahrenheifs  Thermometer  1  orS  Degrees  below  Freezing,  with- 
out staffer ing  in  any  way  from  such  a  Degree  of  Cold. 

lUwii  from  Mr.  ITNab's  TrtaUue  cm  Cape  Heatks,  publitbed  ta  1832.    The  PricM  appoided  bv 
MettnT RoUiaMQ lnl836L  -ii™™«i  uy 


873 


Calllsta  acuminata  (Erica,  L.)  Bot.  Cab,^  t.  216. ;  and  our^. 

873.    Ht.  14  ft.,  Fl.  red,  July  to  Oct.     Price  U.  6d. 

2  pallida  HorL  Brit.     Ht.  i  ft.,   Fl.  pale  red,  June  to 

coniosa  Hort.  Kew.  Icon.,  1. 18.     Ht.  f  ft.,  Fl.  red,  Ap. 
to  Aug.     Price  2s.  6d. 

2  klbeiAfuir.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  {ft.,  Fl.  red,  June  to 
August. 

3  rubra  IVendl.  Eric.,  zii.  p.  7.  ic.     Ht.  }  ft.,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 

ferruginea  Andr.  Heath,,  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  red.  May 
to  July.    Pr.7#.  6rf. 

AyadnthdfW^fff  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink, 
June  to  Aug.    Pr.2s.6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  ^ 
Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 

tenuifl6ra^)M/r.Hra/A.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  light  yel- 
low.    Ap.  to  June.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 

2  41ba  Hort.  Brit.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  June. 

3  vii^tea.    Fl.  vellow. 

tetrafona  (pugionifolia  Sal.)  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1  Jft.,  Fl.  light 
yellow,  July  to  Sep.  Pr.  2s.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
in  1836, 3  ft.  high. 

ventricosa  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  350.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-cld.,  April  to  Sep- 
tember. Pr.  2s.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft. 
high. 

2  coccinea.    Fl.  scarlet.  7  erecta.     Fl.  flesh.     In  the  Edin- 

3  stelHfera.    Fl.  flesh.  burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft. 

4  cornea.    Fl.  flesh.  3  in.  high. 

5  alba.     Fl.  white.  8  nkna.     Fl.  flesh. 

6  sup^rba.    Fl.  scariet.  9  hirsi^ta.     Fl.  flesh. 

Certoia  (jBrlca  LA  lerpyllifolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  744. ;  and  our^.  874. 

Ht.  1 J  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to  July.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
Dasyinthes  (!Erlca  L.)  Sparminnt  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  (dfspera  A.  H.,  hys- 
triciflora  L.  T.)      Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  dark  orange,  March    to   Sept.     Pr. 
2#.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high. 
DesmiajT J^rlca  L.)  conf<6rta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2. ;  and  our^.  875.  lit.  1}  ft., 

Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
JBrlca  aggr^ta  Wendl.  Eric.,  f.  13.  No.  5. ;  and  our  Jig.  876.     Ht.  |ft.,  Fl. 
purple,  July.     Pr.  Is.  6</.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 
3  ft.  high. 
2  41ba  Hort.  Brit.     Fl.  white. 

campanulata  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  April  to  August. 
Pr.  2s.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 
4c  2 
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EricB,  ijerinthoides  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  220.  Ht.  4  ft.,  Fl.dark 
scarlet.  May  to  Nov.  Pr.  5t.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

1  alabriusculaiSttr/.     Fl.  scarlet.        4  minor  H,  Wob.    Fl.  red. 

2  hispida  Swt    Fl.  scarlet.  6  •  nlina  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red. 

3  m^ior  H,  Wob.    Fl.  red.  6  superba  lioU,    Fl.  pale  red. 
congesta  Wendl.  Eric.,  f.  17.  No.  5.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to  July. 

Pr.  Zt.  ed.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 
corif51ia  (articuUris  B.  3/.,  calycina  A.  H.)  DotCt  Mill.,  No.  76. ;  Ukm- 

protis  corif51ia  DofCt  Mill.,  No.  2.»  has  been  called  j^rica  cori^Ha  Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  422.  Ht.  1 J  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  Aug.  to  Dec  Pr.  2*.  6rf. 
cupr^sina  RoU.  Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  mIc  red,  April  to  June.  Pr.  2*.  6rf. 
globdsa  iiikir.  Heath.,  v.  t.  4,      Ht.  Uft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  Sq>tember. 

Pr.  2*.  6d. 
glomerkta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  4.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Feb.  to  April.    Pr.  5t. 
gr&cilis  Wendl.  Eric.,  8.  p.  9.  ic.     Ht.  J  ft.,  Fl.  white,  February  to  June. 

Pr.  U.  6d. 
hispidula.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  June  to  Aug.    Pr.  3*.  6rf. 
leucanth^ra.    Ht.  }ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to   May.    Pr.  2f .  6rf.     In  the 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in  1836,  4  ft.  high, 
liicida  Andr.  Heath,  v.  t.  2.    Fl.  pink,  April  to  June.   ?  L&mprotis  liicida 

Don's  MUl.,  No.  13. 
margarit^cea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.    Ht.  Uft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  Sept. 

Pr.  U.  6d. 
montina.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,   Oct.     Pr.  2s.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  hish. 
p^ndula  Lodd.Bot.  Cab.,t.  902.     Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  purple,  June  to  Aug. 
perUita.    Ht.  1  ft,,  Fl.  purple,  March  to  Aug.    Pr.  2*.  6</. 
pub^ens.    Ht.  1)  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  February  to  Dec.    In  the  Edinburgh 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 4  ft.  high. 

1  mljor  H.  Brit.    Fl.  purple.  3  pubesc6ntior  H.  Brit.    Fl.red 

2  minor  Roll.    FL  red.     Pr.  2*.  6</.      4  v^a  H.  Wob.    Purple, 
rament^ea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  1. 1.   Ht.  Uft.,  FL  dark  red,  June  to  Dec. 

Pr.  1#.6(/. 
setiUiea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.t.  I.  Ht  l}ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb. 

to  Ap.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
ten^la  Andr.  Heath.,  y.  t.  2.    Ht.  2  ha.,  Fl.  red.  May  to 

Aug.    Pr.  Is.  6d. 
Eur^lepisrJ^rtca  L.)  trifl6ra  Wendl.  Eric.,  xii.  p.  13.     Ht. 

H  ft.,  Fl.  white,  March  to  June.   Pr.  U.  6d.    In  the 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
Gypsoddlis  ( J^rica)  intert^zta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1034. ;  and 

our^.  87?.    Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  yellow,   June  to  July. 

Pr.  2s.  ed. 
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QypsoMha  longlpedunculkta  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 103.    Ht.  1  ft.,  W.  pink,  July  and 
Aug.  Pr.  2#.6</. 

Gyp.  nigrita  Don't  M4L,  No.  46.,  Andr.  Heath., 
V.  t.  I.    Ht.  f  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Blarch  to 
June.  Pr.  29.  6d.  In  the  Edmburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high.  : 
Pdchysa  physddes  Bot.  Mae.,  t.  443. ;  and  our 
^#.878.  879.  Ht.  If  ft.,  Fl.  white,  March  ' 
to  July.    Pr.  3f.  6d.    In  the  Bdinbur^ 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 3  ft.  high. 
Syringddea  cru^ta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.    Ht. 
2ft.,Fl.  darkred.  May  to  Sep.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 
2  sup^ba  Roil. 
curyifldra  Andr,  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.   Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  yellow^  July  and  October. 

1  aiu^ntia.    Fl.  orange.  2  riAmu    Fl.  red. 
di&phana  Don't  Mill.,  No.  8.  Andr.  Heath.,v.  t.  4.    Ht  14ft.,  Fl.  pmk. 

June  to  July.    Vr.2t.6d.  ^ 

Ewerofki  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  9.   Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  pink,  July  and  October. 
Pr.  2i.  6d.    In  the  Edmburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1636, 8  ft.  6  in.  hidi. 

2  glalHtL    Fljpink.  4  loittifl6ra.    Fl.  red. 

3  speciofla.    Fl.  red.  5  pil&a.    Fl.  red. 
ezudans  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  287.    Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  red,  October  to  Nov. 

Pr.  3«.  6^.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high, 
grandifldra  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 189.  Ht.  3  ft.,Fl.  yellow.  May  to  Sep.  Pr.  3«.  6d. 
In  the  Edinbuj^h  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6  ft.  high. 

1  hikmilis.    Fl.  yeUow.  2  supdrba.    Fl.  yellow, 
ignescena  ilik)2r.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  14  ft.,  FL  red,  Btarch  to  June.  Pr. 

It.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  hidi. 
?  longiflora  Bot.  Cab., t.  983.    Ht  2 ft.,  Fl.  red,  Ap.  to  AugrPr.  2s.  6d. 
mBmmoB&.Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht  2  h.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  October. 

Pr.  It.  2d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

2  minor.    Fl.  purple.  4  rosea.    Fl.  rose. 

3  pallida.    Fl.  pale  red. 
?  tumida  Bot.  Beg.,  t  65.,  Don't  Mill,,  No.  98.  Ht.  1  i  ft.,  Fl.  scarlet.  May 

to  Sep.  Pr.  5t.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
verticillkta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  1. 1.     Ht.  3  ft.,  FL  scarlet,  July  to  Oct. 

Pr.  U,  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft.  10  in.  high. 
2  m^or.    Fl.  scarlet, 
yiridescens  Bot.  Cab.,  t  233.      Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  greenish,  January  to  June. 

Pr.  It.  6d. 


App«  IV.  Lisl  of  Cape  Heaths  which  are  tenderer  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  List,  and  which^  when  exposed  to 
the  Degree  of  Cold  there  stated,  will  be  injured  by  it,  but  will 
not  st^erj  although  JvUy  exposed  to  a  Temperature  ^  or  5 
Degrees  below  Freezing. 


Takoo  ftom  Mr.  M<  Nab*s  Treaiite  <m  Cope  Heatkt, 
MeftnL  RoUJmod 


In  ISaSL    The  PtioM  appended  by 


Blae^ria  mcoldes  (synon.  Eric&  Blse^ria)  WendL  Coll., 
i.  t.  25.,  Bot.  Cab.,  85.,  and  our  ^.  880.  Ht 
2  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Aug.  to  Oct     Pr.  2t.  6d. 

Callista  (£rica  L.)  comosa  Wendl.  Eric.,  12. 7.  ic. 
Ht  f  ft.  Fl.  red,  April  to  Aug.    Pr.  2«.  6d. 

1  &lba.    Fl.  white. 

2  rikbra.    Fl.  red. 

Coventryana  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  423.    Ht.  1  ft., 
Fl.  red,  June  to  July.     Pr.  3t,  6d. 
4c  3 
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minor. 


oraDge. 


Callista  rfaphnefl^ra.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  June  to  Aug.    Pr.  U.  6d. 

mdndula  Lodd,  Bot.  Cab,,  t.  114.    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  February  to 

October.   Pr.  3*.  6rf.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft. 

hiffh. 
2  major  Lodd.    Fl.  piuple. 
pellucida  Andv,  Heath.,  2.     Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  white,  June  to  November.    Pr. 

25.6rf. 
2  rubra  H.  Wvh.    Fl.  red. 
prse^gnans  Bot.  Ca6.,t.945.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  red. 

May  to  July.     Pr.  1#.  6rf. 
2  coccfnea  H.  Wob. 
Ccramia  (-Erica  L,)  urceol^s  Icon.  Hort.  Kew.,  16., 

and  our  Jig.  881.    Ht.  1)  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to 

July.    Pr.  U.  6d. 
?articul^ri8  Don*t    MHL,  No.  25.    Ht.  1ft.,  Fl. 

red,  May  to  June.    Pr.  2s.  6d, 
E^ctasis  Sebsbia,  Erica  Sebibui  aur&ntia  Andr.  Heath. 

V.  t.l.    Ht.  2ft.,Fl.  orange,  March  to  June. 

Pr.  2*.  6d. 
2  fusca.    Fl.  brown.      3  liktea.    Fl.yellow.        4 
Et\cb  ass6i*gen8.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white..  May  to  June.     Pr.  U.  6d. 

barbata  Andr.Heath.^  2.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white.  May  to  Aug.     Pr.  2#.  6d. 

2  mfuor.    Fl.  red.  3  minor.    Fl.  red. 

Bonplandtayia  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  345.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  yellow,  March  to  Sept. 

Pr.  2i.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  8  ft.  3  m. 

hiffh. 
?  cifra  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 19.  Ht.  I J  ft..  Flowers  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.  Pr.  U,  6d. 
2  spic^ta.    Fl.  white, 
cerinthoides  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  220.     Ht.  4  ft.,  Fl.  dark  scarlet.   May  to 

Nov.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  (harden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high. 

1  major  H.  Wob.    Fl.red.  3  nikna  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red. 

2  minor  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red. 

dec6ra  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  Nov.    Pr.  5s. 
depr^ssa  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  f  ft.,  Fi.  yellow,  June  to  August. 

jPr.  6s.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  m  1836,  1  ft.  6  in.  high, 
raolllssima.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white.  May  to  June.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
Pers61uta  Bot.  Mas.,  342.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  May.  Pr.  \s.  6d. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
2  alba.    Fl.  white.  3  rubra.    Fl.  red. 

prop^ndens  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.  Ht.  1 J  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  August. 

Pr.2f.6rf. 
pub^scens.    Ht.  l^ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  Dec.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 

1  mlijor  H,  Wob.    Fl.  pale  red..       3  v^ma  H  Wob.    Fl.pale  red. 

2  minor  H.Wob.    Fl.pale  red. 

quadriflora.     Ht.  1  ft.,  March  to  Aug.,  Pr.  2s.  M.    In  the  Edinburgh 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
reflexa.    Ht.  l^ft.,  Fl.  white.  May  to  June.    Pr.  2s.  ed.    In  theEdin- 

burgh^tanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 
2  rubra.    Fl.  red.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft. 

high, 
ri^bens  (pedunculkris  Sal.)  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  April  to  October.    Pr. 

Is.  6d.    In  the  Edmburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
viscaria  Icon.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.     Ht.  2|ft.,  Fl.  red,   March   to 

Pr.  \s.  6d. 
cylindrica  Bot.  Cab.,  1734.     Ht.  2  ft.,   Fl.  white.  May  to  June. 

Is.  ed.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high 
divaricata  Lodd.    Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  May,  Pr.  2s.  6d.     In  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  high. 
g^Iida  Bot.  Cab.  699.     Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl.  green,  Ap  to  June.    Pr-  U-  6</. 


July. 
Ft. 
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EncsL  incarnkta  Andr.  Heath.,  1.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  Feb.  to  June.    Pr. 

If.  6d.      In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 
trivlMis  M^Nab, 
Eurylepis  (£rica  L.)  61bens  Bot  Mag,,  t.  440.,  and  our^.  882.    Ht.  1^  ft., 

Fl.  white,  March  to  Aug.    Pr.  2s,  6d,    In   the  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Garden,  in  1836, 3  ft.  high, 
//alidicaba  Andr.  Heath.,y.  t.  2.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  yellow.  May  to  Aug.   In 

the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.'high. 
Eurystegia  (£rica  L.)  triceps  BoL  Cab.,  62.,  and  our^g.  883.     Ht  1  ft.,  FL 

white,  May  to  June.    Pr.  2x.  6d. 


882 


Gy[>80cdllis  (Erica  L^  nudifldra  Smith  Icon,  3. 7.     Ht.  2  ft.  Fl.  dark  yellow, 
July  to  Aug.  Vr,  U,  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 

3  ft.  high. 

Loph^dra  ( J^ca  L.)  cikbica  Andr,  Heath.,  v.  1. 1.,  and  our^.  884.    Ht.  1  ft., 

Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  July.    Pr.  U,  6d. 
2  minor.     Fl.  red.  3  m^jor  Hort.  Brit,    Fl.  purple. 

Laniprotis  (Erica  L,)  calycina  ^fid!r.  Heath,,  3.,  and 

our  j^.  885.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple.  May  to  July. 

Pr.3t,ed, 
2  m^or  H,  Wob,    Fl.  pale  red. 
Pachysa  (^rica  L,)  Miccans  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  358     Ht 

IJft.,  Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  June.    Pr.  U.  6</. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 

4  ft.  high. 
Syringddea  (£rica  L.)  abi^tina.    Sep.  to  March.    Pr. 

\t,M, 
?  clav8Bfl6ra  Don*t  Milt.,  No.  91.,  Andr.  Heath., 

V.  t.  2.  Ht.  J  ft.,  Fl.  green,  Aug.  to  October. 

Pr.  2*.  6d, 
coldrans  Bot.  Reg.,  t  601.,  Bot.  Cab,,  224.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  white,   Ap. 

to  June.    Pr.  Is.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  m  1836, 4  ft. 

high, 
conclnna  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht  2h  ft.,  Fl.  flesh.,    8ep.  to  Oct 

Is.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft  high, 
discolor  Andr  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht  2  ft.,  Fl.  red,  March  to  Nov. 

2f.6<;. 
el^  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t  2.     Ht  3  ft.,  Fl.  orange,  July  to  Sep. 

2s.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden ,  m  1836,  6  ft.  high. 
Ewerafui  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.  Ht  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  Oct  Pr.  2s.  6d. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  8  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  glabra.    Fl  jpink.  4  longifldra.    Fl.  red. 

3  speddsa.    Fl.  red.  5  pil&a.    Fl.  red. 

Linnaeana  Oinnedoides  Andr.  Heath.,  y.  t  2. ;  perspfcua  Hort.  Kew.) 
Ht  l^ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  May.  Pr.  ls.6d.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high. 

2  sup^rba.    Fl.  purplish  white. 

4c  4 


Pr. 
Pr. 
Pr. 
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Syringddea  UnnncUes  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  fi.    Ht.  IhjL,  Fl.  purplish   white, 

April  to  May.   Pr,  2i,  Qd.    la  the  Edinburgh  ^tanic  Qarden,  m  183e, 

5ft.  high 
perspfoua  Wendl,  Eric.,  1.  7.  ic.     Ht.  l^ft.,  Fi.  white,  March  to  June. 

Fr.  2s.  ed.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 3  ft.  h|gfa. 
2  n4na.  Fl.  white, 
radiata  Andr.  Heaih,,  v.  t,  1.     Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  crimson,  August  to  KoTem- 

ber.  Pr  3«,6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 3  ft.  9  in. 

high. 
2  discolor.    Fl,  whitbh  red. 
siniplicxflora  fVendi.  JEric.,  17.  p.  69.  ic.     Ht.   2  ft.,    Fl.  orange,    March 

to  July.   Pr.  1«.  6d,    In  the  Edinbuigh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4fL 

high, 
spidita   Andr,  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.      Ht.  2|  ft.,  Fl.  light  yellow.     All  the 

year.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
spuria  Andr.  Heath.^v.  t.  1.    Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  piu^le,  Ap*  to  August.      Pk-. 

It.  Qd.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  m  1836, 5  ft.  6  in.  high. 
2  p&Uida  H.  Wob.    Fl.  pale  pink. 
tubifl6ra  Andr^  Heaik.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht.  2ft.,  FLpink,  April  to  July.     Pr. 

U.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high. 
Yestlta.    Ht.  3  ft.,  Fi.  white.    Ail  the  year.    Pr.  2s.  6d.    In  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft,  9  in.  high. 

1  dlba.    Fl.  white.  6  coccfnea.    Fl.  dark  red. 

2  incamto.    Fl.  pink.  7  liitea.    FL  yellow. 

3  purpiirea.    Fl.  purple,  8  mut^bilis.    Fl.  scarlet. 

4  rosea.    Fl.  light  red.  9  elegans.    Fl.  purple. 

5  fUgida.    FL  orange. 


A  pp.  V.  List  of  a/ew  of  the  larger  l^cimens  of  exotic  Heaths^ 
cultivated  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden^  Editiburgh  ;  mth  their 
Dimensions^  8fc,i  as  taken  from  the  Plants^  I2th  July^  1856* 
Communicated  by  Mr.  M^Nab. 

The  UM  of  thU  lirt  U,  tog^ve  an  Idoi  of  what  height  the  ipcciei  win  attain.  If  planted  againat  e  con- 
servative  wall.  In  all  probabilitv,  thev  would  attain  double  the  lielght.  planted  in  the  groand,  and 
trained  to  a  wall,  of  what  they  do  at  standards  In  poU  or  tubs  in  a  glaaed  nouse.  Hie  wall  ought  to 
have  an  eastern  or  western  aspect ;  In  order  to  moderate  the  temperature  of  the  hotter  somncr 
months,  and  to  avoid  the  direct  influenoe  of  the  sun  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  plants  axe 
covered  with  hoar.fhwt  The  plants  In  the  Edinburgh  Botamc  Garden  are  all  known  as  EAat, 
though  we  have  given  them  Mr.  Don*!  new  names ;  but  those  who  do  not  approve  of  these  ^. 
pcUations,  have  only  to  substitute  the  word  Arlca  for  the  new  'genetic  name,  the  speciOc  names 
generaUy  not  having  been  changed ;  where  bqth  names  haye  been  changed,  we  have  given  the  old 
ones  in  parentheses. 


Callista  magniflca      .. 

ventriobsa 
erteta 

Tluria  (£r1ca  CassboM 
M«Nab) 

metubeflbra 

quadranguBiris    (4Prtca 
eibui  M*Nab) 

Muscftri       .       .       . 

julUna 
E^ctaals  SebftM 

Bankssiita 

picta 
£r\ca  Bonplandttna 

florlda 

ccrinthSides    . 

SoUndri   . 

deprlssa 

nionUna 

odorilta  (odora-Kisea 
M*Nab) 
Eurf  Icpit  gUiira 


Tata, 
ft.  111. 
6  6 
2    0 

6  a 

i   6 

IS 


Tub*. 


:l 


ft.  in. 

14  0 
19  0 
10  0 

15  0 

9  0 

Q  0 

8  S 

7  3 

n  6 

1  0 

13  a 

7  0 


8  3 
6  0 
12    6 


4  10 


Euif  lepia  Monsontf aa    - 

sexfl^ 
Euryltaia^asni|ni(tt)ca    . 


AMoaUtna 

anipulUicea    - 

ret&rta   .  .       . 

trtoolor  m^r 

Shannon^^bia    - 

princeps      -      ,     - 
Oypiocfllls  ten^ta  (£tlca 

fl&odda  iPNab) 
Syringbdea  vestlU  ooc- 
ctnea 

obifithia      ~       <r       . 

sphria    - 


rtUda 
BowieaiM 
vertldlUta 
rchiiflbra     . 
£wer<bi4i 


6   9       13   0       90 


M 
fit 

80 
10 
15 
90 
18 
40 
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App.  VI.  CuUure  of  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  and  Varieties 
ofYjricece  belonging  to  the  Group  ISAcetB  normdles, 

Uie  hardy  Species  of  ISaicecB  normdles  are  most  commonly  propagated  by 
layering  the  branches  m  very  sandy  peat.  The  shoots  reouire  no  cuttii^  or 
twisting ;  but,  if  they  are  buried  m  the  soil,  about  1  in.  deep,  and  to  within 
I  in.  of  thdr  points,  and  the  soil  be  kept  firm  and  moist  over  them,  they 
will  root  freely  in  two  or  three  months,  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  Layers 
made  in  October  or  November  will  be  fit  to  take  off  m  the  following  May  or 
June ;  as  will  layers  made  in  February  or  March.  Some  of  the  commoner 
heaths  are  also  propagated  by  division,  or  detaching  stems  or  branches  which 
may  have  producecf  roots ;  and  all  the  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds  when 
these  ripen.  The  soil  in  which  all  the  species  and  varieties  thrive  best 
is  sandy  peat,  though  some  of  the  species  will  thrive  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion otloam  intermixed  with  the  peat  than  others.  Whatever  soil  is  used. 
It  ought  to  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  freestone  or  brickbats,  as  reservoirs  of 
moisture,  and  placed  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  as  drainage,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

A  Healhery,  or  Mriceium,  m  the  open  Ground  is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden  or  pleasure-ground,  from 
its  bein^  at  all  times  green,  and  exhibiting  plants  in  full  flower  durins  every 
month  m  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  hardy  heath  garden  m  Eng- 
land is  that  at  Wobum  Abbey.  There,  Mr.  Forbes  informs  us,  **£ach  species  or 
variety  is  confined  to  a  separate  bed,  the  beds  being  edged  with  the  Calliina 
▼ulg^is  and  J^rica  T^tralix ;  and  so  disposed,  that  the  tallest-growing  kinds 
are  arranged  towards  the  centre  of  the  parterre :  whilst  the  whole  are  so  in- 
termixed, in  point  of  colour,  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  contrast  possible." 
(Hort,  Wob.y  p.  282.)  A  plan  of  the  parterre  for  hardy  heaths  is  given  in 
the  Hortus  Jvobumetuis,  exhibiting  upwards  of  70  groups ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  and  varieties,  among  these  groups,  so  as  that  the 
tallest-growing  kinds  may  be  "  arranged  towards  the  centre,"  and  the  whole 
^  so  mtermixed  in  point  of  colour  as  to  produce  the  most  Jively  eflect 
possible,"  is  not  g^ven  in  the  Hortm  Woburnemit,  we  have  written  to  His 
Gnce  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  request  that  he  would  authorise  Mr.  Forbes  to 
supply  us  with  so  interesting  a  desideratum.  In  every  case,  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  beds  of  aparterre,  especially  one  to  be  planted  with  li^eous  plants, 
which  may  be  considered  fixtures,  are  of  trifling  consequence  m  comparison 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  them.  We  have  been  the  more  anxious 
to  indicate  this  arrangement,  in  the  case  of  the  Woburn  ericetum,  because  the 
late  Mr.  Georee  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  who  designed  the  beds,  and,  we  presume, 
planted  them,  had  a  scientific  knowledge  of,  and  an  excellent  taste  in,  colours. 
His  arrangement  of  the  heaths  in  these  beds,  therefore,  so  as  to  produce  a 
barmonbus  effect,  we  consider  to  be  of  ^eat  interest  to  gardeners  intending 
to  plant  a  heathery;  and  we  are  happy  m  being  able,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  iEiedford,  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

The  hardy  ericetum  at  Wobum  Abbey  is  situated  in  front  of  the  Cape 
ericetum,  and  the  form  of  the  beds  is  exhibited  in^*  B86.     In  this  figure, 

a  is  the  passa^  under  the  Cape  heathery,  which  forms  a  portion  of  a 
covered  way,  leadmg  from  the  mansion  to  the  difierent  objects  of  interest 
adjoining  it ;  such  as  the  green-house,  sculpture  gallery,  tennis-court,  Chinese 
dairy,  plant-stoves  and  pum4iouse  now  erecting,  and  finally  to  the  pleasure- 
ground,  including  the  aviary,  arboretum,  salictum,  grass-garden,  American 
garden,  &c. 

6  is  a  broad  gravel  walk ;  being  a  portion  of  the  main  walk  of  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

c.  Descent  from  the  porch  of  the  Cape  heathery. 

(/,  Shrubbery,  chiefly  consisting  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

1  to  73,  Heaths,  and  other  ^nckcese,  arranged  as  in  the  following  list. 
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1,  Oypsoddlifl  (£rica)  vkgans  &lba.  96, 

2,  JSrIca  dn^ea.  37, 

3,  Phyll^octf  taxifolia  (Menzi^sM  38, 

csriilea).  39, 

4,  Azilea  procumbens. 

5,  Erica  austrklis.  40, 

6,  GypsodiUis  (E,)  mediterr^ea.  41, 

7,  JSrIca  cin^ea  4lbB.  42, 

8,  Erica  scopkria.  43, 

9,  j&rica  dn^rea  atropturpiirea.  44, 

10,  Cape  heaths.  45, 

11,  Pbyll6doc<?  tax]£^lia  (Menzi^sia  46, 

caeriklea).  47, 

12,  Daboe'da  j9oliif61ia  &lba  (Men-  48, 
nhsh).  49, 

13,  Cape  heaths.  50, 

14,  Daboe^da  jDoliifolia  n^a  (Men-  51, 

ahsia).  52, 

15,  .Erica  ciliaris.  53, 

16,  JSrica  ><ctaB^a.  54, 

17,  Gypsocallis  (£.)  vkgans  n\bra.  55, 

18,  Cape  heaths.  56, 

19,  Catlt^na  (E.)  vulg^s  spickta.  57, 

20,  DabGe^d0(Menzi§sfa)poliif61ia.  58, 

21,  Oypsoc&llis  (E.)  mediteninea.  59, 

22,  Cape  heaths.  60, 

23,  .Erica  ▼iridipurpih'ea.  61, 

24,  6yp8oc411is  (.£f.)  vegans  &lba.  62, 

25,  J?rlca  arbdrea.  63, 

26,  Callikna  (E,)  vulgiUis  &lba.  64, 

27,  Gypsodillis  (£.)  mediterrknea.  65, 

28,  .Erica  stricta.  66, 

29,  .Erica  Bcopkria  minima.  67, 

30,  JErica  cinerea  atropurpiirea.  68, 

31,  £rica  austiilis.  69, 

32,  OjpsodUlis  (E.)  c6rnea.  70, 

33,  Azalea  procumbens.  71, 
34^  .Ek'ica  scopiuia.  72, 
35,  OjpsodtUu  (E.)  vdgana  ten^Ua.  73, 


GypsodiUis  (E.)  dbnea. 
Oypsodillis  {E.)  y^gans  pallida. 
J^ca  cinerea  atropurpurea. 
Dabce^cia  jDoliifdlia   nhna   (Men- 

zi^sia). 
Cape  heaths. 

Caimna  (E.)  vulgAris  fldre  pl^o. 
Syrineodea  (E.)  h^bida. 
IJabce^ciajvoliifolia  (Menziesta). 
Daboe^cta  ooliifolia. 
.Erica  arborea. 
JErica  cin^ea  atropurpikea. 
Cape  heaths. 

Oypsoc^lis  (E.)  vegans  pallida, 
i^rica  Aetata, 
.Erica  floribunda. 
Cape  heaths. 
.E^mpetrum  nigrum. 
C«)e  heaths. 

Callikna  (jE.)  vuljgi^  spibria. 
Daboe  Via  jpoliifoba  (Menzi^sia). 
Gypsoddus  (.E.)  mediterr^ea. 
Cape  heaths. 
.Erica  arbdrea. 
.Erica  aufltralis. 

Calldna  (E.)  vulgibris  nuitt^ta. 
GypsodtUis  {E,)  y^kgans  dlba. 
J^rfca  stricta. 
J^ica  yiridipurpilkrea. 
Callihia  (E,)  ytilgaris. 
.Erica  T6traiiz. 
Gypsoc&Uis  (JE.)  c^ea. 
Gj^soc&llis  dimea  herb2u:ea. 
Gypsoc&llis  cdmea. 
GypsociUis  dumea  herbfUrea. 
GypsodtUis  dumea. 
GypsocWis  dimea. 
GrpsocdUis  dumea  heib^cea. 
Rnododendrona. 


In  order  to  study  the  effbct,  in  point  of  colours,  which  this  ericeCum  wQl 
haye  in  every  month  of  the  year,  we  recommend  the  reader  of  Idsure,  and 
more  especially  the  young  gnrdener,  to  .make  12  copies  of  ^.  886.,  and  then 
to  look  at  App.  II.  Q).l088!),  and  observe  the  sorts  of  heath  which  will  be  in 
flower  in  each  montn  of  the  year,  their  colours,  and  their  heights,  llien  let 
him  take  the  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  ericetum  for  January;  and,  as  he  will 
find  by  the  list,  App.  IL,  that  there  will  be  only  two  sorts  in  flowCT  during 
that  month,  yiz.  Gypsocdllis  c&mea  and  G.  c.  herbiUsea,  both  of  which  have 
pink  flowers ;  let  him  colour  with  pink  all  the  beds  indicated  to  be  planted 
with  that  sort,  colourii^  all  the  other  beds  green.  This  will  nye  8  red 
beds  and  65  green  ones  for  the  month  of  January.  To  indicate  the  height 
which  the  plants  in  each  bed  are  supposed  to  attain,  the  height 
of  each  sort,  as  indicated  in  the  list,  may  be  taken  fi-om  the 
scale ;  and  eadi  bed  drawn  in  isometrical  projection,  as  shown 
in  fig.  887.,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  bed  No.  2 1.,  intended  ^' 
to  be  planted  with  Gypsodillis  mediterriUiea,  a  species  estimated  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  Whether  the  operation  of  colouring  is  performed  on  a  ground 
plan,  such  as^.  886.,  or  on  an  isometrical  view  to  show  the  heiffht,  prepared 
after  the  manner  described,  the  colouring  ought  to  be  applied  nrom  the  list 
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in  App.  II.  to  twelve  diflerent  copies  of  the  plan,  so  as  to  show  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  ericetum  will  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  We  know  that  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  perfectioii  in 
matters  of  this  kind ;  but  still  it  b  highly  advantageous  to  proceed  unon  sound 
principles,  and  to  have  a  beau  ideal  of  the  effect  to  be  producea  in  view. 
For  tnis  reason,  we  recommend  gardeners,  when  they  are  forming  a  scheme 
for  planting  a  flower-garden,  always  to  try  the  eroct  which  it  will  have 
during  the  principd  summer  months,  by  (drawing  a  plan  for  each  of  these 
months,  and  colouring  the^  beds  in  each  with  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
of  those  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  simultaneously  in  bloom.  Such 
coloured  plans  being  shown  to  the  employers  (and  more  especially  to  the 
female  part  of  the  family,  who  have  generally  considerable  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  colours]|,  useful  hints  may  be  received,  and  the  beds  altered 
untu  perfect  harmony  is  produced.  Another  mode,  and  one  which  would 
aflbrd  an  excellent  exercise  for  young  gardeners,  would  be  for  the  gardener  to 
lay  before  his  employers,  once  in  every  jrear,  twelve  copies  of  the  plan  of  his 
flower-garden  (for  which  purpose  it  mi^ht  be  lithographed),  and  these  copies 
being  coloured  bv  the  lady  of  the  family  agreeably  to  her  taste,  or  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  harmony,  the  problem  for  the  gardener  to  solve  would  be : 
**  Required,  the  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  modes  of  treating  them,  necessary  to 
produce  the  given  colours  in  the  given  months.*'  Of  course,  the  plans  and 
this  problem  for  every  year  would  require  to  be  given  to  the  gardener  a  year 
before  the  time  when  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  and  propagate  the  requisite  kinds  and 
numbers  of  plants.  These  remarks,  though  apparently  not  immediately 
applicable  to  ericetums,  or  flower-gardens  composed  of  hardv  heaths,  are  yet 
decidedly  so  when  Cape  heaths  are  included ;  and  they  are  also  anplicable  to 
gardens  of  low  American  shrubs,  including  azaleas,  rbododenorons,  &c., 
such  as  will  be  hereafter  treated  on  and  described. 

A  symmetrical  Ericetum.  The  hardy  ericetum  at  Woburn  Abbev  is  of  an 
irregular  shape,  because  it  is  adapted  to  a  particular  situation ;  and  the  surfiice 
being  a  bank,  sloping  towards  the  house  containing  the  Cape  heaths,  it  is  seen 
to  most  efifect  when  walking  along  the  covered  way  (a) ;  but,  where  an  inde- 
pendent ericetum  is  to  be  formed,  we  would  recommend  a  level  surface  sunk 
2f):.  or  3ft.  below  a  surrounding  walk;  and  we  would  further  advise,  as  a 
desideratum  in  all  hardy  ericetums,  that  all  the  narrow  walks  between  the 
beds  be  paved  with  pebbles,  brick,  stone,  or  some  other  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  The  reason  is,  that  when  the  path  is  of  gravel  or  sand,  the  small 
delicate  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  heatns,  which  rest  almost  on  the  ground, 
are  soiled  and  disfigured  with  the  sand  and  lighter  particles  of  gravel,  after 
ever^  heavy  shower.  Fig,  888.  is  such  a  plan  as  we  would  recommend.  The 
sectional  line  (a  h)  shows  that  the  beds  are  sunk  about  3  ft.  below  the  sur- 
rounding terrace  walk.  From  this  walk  the  beds  are  separated  by  a  sloping 
bank,  the  upper  and  lower  verges  of  which  may  be  of  turf,  and  the  middle 
part  may  be  planted  with  that  variety  of  heath  which  comes  into  flower  at 
the  season  wnen  it  is  desired  that  the  ericetum  should  look  most  gay.  Thus, 
for  the  ericetum  of  a  winter  or  spring  residence,  it  may  be  planted  with  Gvp- 
soc&llis  dirnea ;  and,  for  a  summer  residence,  it  may  be  planted  with^Calluna 
vulgaris,  or  £rica  cin^ea  atropurpiU'ea.  In  particular  soils  and  situations,  the 
whole  of  this  bank,  as  well  as  the  verges,  may  be  of  fine  turf,  or  of  rock- 
work,  planted  with  heaths.  The  descent  to  the  beds,  from  the  surrounding 
gravel  walk,  is  by  six  steps.  The  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  proposed  to 
be  planted  is  very  simple.  The  centre  bed  is  to  be  occupied  solely  with 
species  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height,  the  taliest-ffrowing  kinds  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed.  Each  of  the  other  beds  is  to  be  filled  with  heaths  which 
never  exceed  3  ft.  in  height;  every  bed  being  limited  to  heaths  which  come 
into  flower  in  the  same  month..  In^  888.,  one  half  of  the  beds  are  num- 
bered, to  show  how  this  is  done.  Thus,  the  beds  marked  1  and  12,  of  which 
there  will  be  six  in  the  ericetum,  will  be  wholly  occupied  with  Gypsoc411is 
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cArnea  and  6.  o.  herb&cea,  because  these  are  the  only  dwarf  heaths  that  are 
in  flower  during  the  first  and  twelfth  months  of  the  year.  In  like  manner, 
the  beds  mark^  9,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  all,  will  be  wholly  oocupied 
with  JSrica  cin^rea  &lba  and  rubra,  Oypsodillis  multifldra  41ba  and  rubra,  and 
Daboe'cia  poUifblia,  and  D.^.  ncina,  these  beine  the  only  heaths  which  neYer 
exceed  3  ft.  in  hei^t,  that  come  into  flower  in  tne  ninth  month  (September). 
Should  this  mode  not  be  approved  of,  one  sort  may  be  confined  to  a  bed ;  the 
only  principle  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  effect  of  this  plan  bein^  that  all 
the  sorts  which  have  any  chance  of  exceeding  3  ft.  in  heknt,  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  central  bed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  intcfere  with  the  sym- 
metry of  the  figure,  as  seen  from  the  side  of  the  surrounding  terrace  walk. 

Half-hardy ^  or  Cape^  Heaths  are  generally  propagated-  by  cuttings  :  but,  as 
seeds  are  fi^quently  ripened  in  this  country,  and  are  also  regularly  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  mode  of  propagation  is  common  ;  and, 
about  London,  is  ffenerally  adopted  in  preference  to  the  other ;  the  plants 
being  raised  with  less  trouble  and  attention,  though  requiring  a  longer  time 
before  they  are  fit  for  sale.  We  shall  first  slightly  notice  the  mode  of  raising 
heaths  from  seeds,  and  afterwards  that  of  propagating  them  by  cuttings. 

Seeds  of  Cape  heaths  generally  arrive  in  England,  ftom  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August;  and  Mr.  Bowie  (Gard,  -Mag^ 
vol.  i.  p.  364.)  recommends  the  latter  month  as  a  favourable  time  for  sowing 
them.     Mr.  M'Nab,  however,  prefers  February,  or  early  in  Bfarch.    The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots,  well  drained,  and  fiilled  to  within  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  of  the  top,  with  **  very  sandy  peat  earth,  made  level  and  firm ;  the 
seeds  should  then  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and  scarcely  any  covering  put  over 
them.    This  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  seeds  of  all  the  heaths 
are  very  small,  and  unable  to  push  through  a  deep  covering.    The  pots,  after 
sowing,  should  be  watered  witn  a  very  fine  watenng-pot,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
firarae  under  glass,  where  they  should  remain.     They  will  require  water  every 
day;  and,  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  and  there  is  much  sun,  they  should  be  shaded 
with  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    As  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate, 
the  frame  should  have  a  little  air  admitted  to  prevent  damp,  and  this  should 
be  increased  as  the  young  seedlings  gain  strength.     Whenever  the  plants  are 
sufficientlv  large  to  bear  nandling  without  injury,  they  should  be  potted  out 
into  small-siz^  pots,  always  putting  several  plants  in  the  same  pot,  and 
placing  them  near  the  edge  of  it;  as  some  of  the  seedlinjss  may  be  expected 
to  damp  off  in  the  first  potting."  (TVeatise,  &c.,  p.  15.)  The  best  soil  for  this 
potting,  Mr.  M'Nab  considers  to  be  one  half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  increas- 
mg  the  proportion  of  peat  in  subsequent  pottmcs.     Mr.  Bowie  pots  first  in 
three  fourths  sandy  peat,  and  one  fourth  sandy  loam ;  and,  at  subsequent 
pottinffs,  he  increases  the  proportion  of  sandy  loam,  till  he  pots  finally  in 
sandy  loam  only.     We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  thinJc  that 
there  are  many  species  of  Cape  heaths  which  would  thrive  in  this  soil;  though, 
on  turning  to  the  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  above  referred  to,  a  ust 
will  be  found  of  the  habitats  of  ten  different  groups  of  Cape  heaths,  not  one  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  sandy  peat,  and  only  two  in  a  situation  where  a  black  ve^ 
getable  soil,  something  like  British  bog  soil,  occurs.    The  seeds  of  Cape  heaths 
Mr.  Bowie  has  known  to  vegetate  well  after  having  been  upwards  of  twelve 
years  in  England. 

Bi/  Cuttings,  Mr.  M'Nab  finds  "  The  greater  proportion  of  heaths  strike 
root  freely,  when  the  cuttings  are  made  of  the  young  wood  after  it  has  become 
sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  its  damping  off.  The  pots  for  the  reception  of  the 
cuttinss  should  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  It  is 
a  good  method,  in  preparing  the  pots  for  the  cuttings,  to  fill  them  to  within 
1^  in.  of  the  top  with  pieces  or  broken  pots,  or  cinders,  the  upper  pieces 
of  which  should  be  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  below ;  over  which  should 
be  put  a  thin  layer  of  live  moss  (Hypnum),  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
working  down  among  the  potsherds  or  cinders ;  then  the  remainder  of 
the  pot  should  be  filled  with  fine  sifted  sand  to  the  level  of  the  edge,  and  the 
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sand  pressed  down  very  firm.  After  being  well  watered,  the  pot  is  then  fit  to 
receive  the  cuttings."  Blr.  M'Nab  prefers  *'  pit-sand  for  striking  healh  cut- 
tings in ;  the  colour  of  which  is  of  little  importance,  whether  white,  grey, 
or  yellowish :  it  should,  however,  be  as  free  as  possible  firom  earthy  and 
irony  matter.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  must  depend  on  the  habit  of 
the  species.  Of  some  of  the  free>growing  sorts,  they  may  be  about  IJin. 
long ;  and  from  other  sorts,  that  are  of  a  more  stinted  growth,  they  may  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  length  :  in  both  cases,  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
plant  at  the  part  where  the  young  shoot  springs  firom  the  older  wood.  The 
leaves  should  be  stripped  off  about  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  carefully, 
and  so  as  not  to  wound  the  bark ;  and  the  end  should  be  cut  clean  across  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  with  scissors.  The  cutting  is  then  fit  to  be  inserted  into  the 
pot  prepared  for  its  reception.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  pots  of  the  size  above 
mentioned  will  hold  many  difierent  kinds  of  heaths.  In  extensive  nursery 
collections,  where  great  quantities  of  plants  are  wanted,  one  pot  may  be  filled 
with  cuttings  of  the  same  species,  when  such  can  be  got  in  sufficient  quan-> 
tities ;  but  in  private  collections  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  in  general,  only  a  few 
plants  of  a  sort  are  all  that  are  required.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  kinds 
selected  to  be  put  in  the  same  pot  should  be  as  nearly  of  the  same  habit  as 
can  be  estimated  at  the  time :  for  example,  supposing  four  pots  are  intended 
to  be  filled  with  cuttings,  the  following  sons  may  be  selected  for  each  pot :  — 

JPint  Pot,    E'ctuit  md&ttoDM,  PeUrM*.  Seb&iia,  PlukeDMii  rax.  penicUIUa,  ftc. 
Second  Pot.    STringddoi  jrtnea,  plnifblia,  mtlta,  grandifldra,  purpurea,  ftc. 
TUrd  Pot.    CallicU  ventrictea,  lyra^ipiaiw :  Syringbdea  UnniedM,  UmueoMef ,  oolftnns,  ftc 
FocwiA  Pot.    Euryltaia  AitanldiM,  jasinliufldra,  ampolUusea,  Irbydna,  Ac 

Unless  this,  or  some  similar  mode  of  selection,  be  attended  to,  one  sort  will 
be  found  to  strike  root  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others  in  the  same  pot, 
which  will  be  inconvenient  when  potting  them  out. .  .  .  When  the  pot  is  fijled 
with  the  cuttings,  it  should  be  well  watered  with  a  watering-pot  having  a  fine 
rose ;  and  plac^  in  a  close  shady  part  of  the  stove ;  admitting  as  little  air 
as  possible  near  to  where  the  pots  of  cuttings  are  placed,  and  taldng  care  to 
water  them  fireely  every  day.  Indeed,  when  treated  as  above  directed,  there  is 
little  risk  of  over-watenng  them;  for,  in  consequence  of  their  bdng  well  drained, 
the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  fireely  through;  and,  so  far  from  injuring  the  cuttings, 
they  are  benefited  by  it."  Mr.  M'Nab  adds,  that  he  is  ^  convmced  that  all  Cape 
heaths  will  strike  in  this  way,  when  good  cuttings  can  be  procured  of  them."  He 
very  seldom  uses  bell-glasses  for  heath  cuttings ;  nor  does  he  *'  consider  them 
necessary  for  heaths  in  general.  Some  of  them,  however,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  strike,  such  as  Euryst^gia  (E.)  gla6ca,  Syringodea  {E.)  aurea,  L6mprotis 
(E,^  ^axifdlia,  and  a  few  other  species,  may  be  put  undei"  bell-glasses,  and  placed 
in  tne  stove  beside  the  others.  Where  no  stove  is  at  hand  to  put  the  pots  of 
cuttings  in,  and  where  the  situation  in  which  th^  are  to  be  placed  has  much 
air,  then  bell-«lasses  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  pots,  in  this  case,  should 
be  prepared  S>t  the  cuttings,  which  are  to  be  covered  with  bell-basses,  in  the 
same  wa^  as  before  recommended.  The  size  of  the  pot  must  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  glass  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  cuttings.  The  glass, 
in  this  case,  will  require  to  be  wiped  occasionally,  to  prevent  any  damp  from 
injuring  the  cuttings ;  and,  when  they  have  struck  root,  the  glass  should  be 
removed  gradually,  some  time  before  the  cuttings  are  potted  out."  Mr.  M'Nab 
believes  **  that  cuttings  of  heaths  will  strike  root  when  put  in  at  any  season, 
if  the  cuttings  are  in  a  proper  state ;  that  is,  when  the  youne  shoots  are  just 
old  and  firm  enough  to  prevent  them  from  damping  off  when  first  put 
'in.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,"  he  considers  **  to  be  the  best  time  for 
them ;  as  the  cuttings  will  then  be  rooted,  and  potted  out,  in  sufficient  time  to 
get  established  in  the  pots  before  the  following  winter. . . .  When  the  cut- 
tings are  rooted,  which  will  be  easily  known  by  their  beginning  to  grow  freely, 
they  should  be  potted  mto  the  smallest-sized  pots,  and  kept  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  in  a  close  shaded  place;  they  may  then  be  gradually  exposed  in 
a  more  airy  part  of  the  green-house,  care  being  taken  to  shade  them  for  a  few 
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hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  if  there  happen  to  be  much  sun  at  the  dme. 
This  shading  should  only  be  continued  till  the  young  plants  are  enabled  to 
bear  the  full  heat  of  the  sun.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting  should  be  one 
half  peat  and  one  half  sandy  a]  wajTs  taking  care  to  drain  the  pots  well  with 
small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  cinders.  The  second  potting  must  dqpend 
much  on  the  season  of  tne  vear :  if  the  first  potting  is  oone  in  the  spring,  the 
second  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  appear  round  Uie 
inside  of  the  pots ;  but,  if  the  first  potting  is  m  the  summer,  tnen  the  second 
will  not  be  necessary  till  the  following  spnng.  The  soil  for  the  second  potting 
should  be  about  two  thirds  peat  and  one  third  sand;  and  in  all  the  after- 
pottings  the  soil  should  be  the  same  as  recommended  below."  (Treatise  on 
Cape  Heathif  &c.,  p.  14.) 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Cape  heaths,  according  to  Mr.  M'Nab,  is  black 
peat,  "  taken  from  a  dry  heath,  or  common,  which  is  never  overfiowcxi  with 
water.      In  eeneral,  it  should  not  be  taken  off  more  than  5  in.  or  6  in. 
deep.    This,  however,  must  partlj^  depend  on  the  subsoil;  for,  in  some  cases, 
at  12  in.  or  14  in.  deep,  the  soil  is  quite  as  good  as  at  the  sur&ce.    What- 
ever heath,  or  other  vegetable  production,  is  on  the  surface,  should  be  taikea 
along  with  the  peat  earth  to  the  compost  ground,  and  there  laid  up  in  a 
heap  till  wanted.    It  fi-equently  happens  that  peat  earth,  taken  from  such 
situations,  has  sand  intermixed  with  it  in  its  original  state;  but,  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  sand  should  be  procured,  and  mixed 
with  the  earth  in  the  compost  ground.    This  should  be,  at  least,  to  the  extent 
of  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole:  and,  if  it  exceed  this  quantity,  it  will 
not  be  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant"     Mr.  M'Nab  prdTers  "  a 
coarse  white  sand,  when  it  can  be  procured ;  but,  when  that  cannot  be  had, 
any  coarse  pit  or  river  sand  will  answer  equally  well ;  and,  if  an  opportunity 
should  ofier  of  procuring  sand  firom  a  freestone  quarry,  or  from  the  hewing 
of  sand  stones  used  in  buildings,  that  may  be  substituted ;  but,  in  either  case, 
the  sand  should  be  free  fit>m  irony  matter.     When  the  earth  and  sand  are 
properly  mixed,  the  compost  is  fit  for  use."  (TVeoHse,  &c.,  p.  16.)     Whether 
compost  for  heaths  or  other  plants  should  be  used  in  a  recent  state,  or  after 
it  has  lain  a  year  or  two  in  the  compost  ground,  and  been  fi^uendy  turned 
over,  is  a  point  on  which  cultivators  differ  in  opinion.    In  the  case  of  the 
compost  which  Mr.  M'Nab  recommends  for  heaths,  he  has  found  no  difference 
whether  it  was  used  immediately  when  brought  from  the  common,  or  after  it 
had  lain  some  time,  and  been  turned  over  and  mixed  for  years.     Mr.  M'Nab  has 
grown,  in  this  soil,  in  tubs,  3  ft.  over,  the  freer-growing  heaths,  such  as  8yring6- 
dea  (E.)  Ewerana,  abi^tina,  vestita  cocclnea,  grandiflora,  Bonplandtona,  £:., 
to  the  height  of  8  f^ ;  the  plants  being  bushy  in  proportion,  and,  when  in 
flower,  covered  with  blossoms  from  the  edge  of  the  tub  to  the  top  of  the  plant. 
A  small  quantity  of  manure  (viz.  about  one  eighth  part  of  rotten  cow-dung)  is 
frequently  added  by  Mr.  M'Nab  to  the  above  compost ;  which  shows,  contrary 
to  theopmion  of  some,  that,  like  other  plants,  heaths  are  capable  of  being  fed, 
ardficiaUy,  with  food  containing  animal  matter.    Mr.  M*Nab  has  also  tried 
liquid  manure;  but  he  is  ''  unable  to  give  particular  directions  "  as  to  the  pro- 
portions in  which  it  should  be  used.    Besides  manure,  which  Mr.  M'Nab  adds 
occasionally,  he  considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  introduce  into  the  soil  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coarse  soft  fireestone,  broken  into  pieces  of  fix>m  1  in. 
to  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.    The  quantity  of  stone  whicn  he  introduces  will, 
he  says,  ^  in  most  cases,  if  broken  down  into  sand,  and  added  to  the  sand 
previously  in  the  soil,  form  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole  mass."    The 
reason  given  by  Mr.  M'Nab  for  introducing  the  stone  is  extremely  interesting 
and  important ;  and,  like  every  line  in  his  most  valuable  treatise,  it  ouAt  to 
sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  younff  and  thinking  gardener :  — "  When 
stones  are  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  way  above  recommended,  heaths 
will  never  sufl^  so  much  in  the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  in  watering 
them,  as  they  would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  made  use  of;  because  these 
stones  retun  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and,  in  the  winter,  they  allow 
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a  freer  circalatioD  of  any  superabundant  moisture  which  may  be  given,  through 
the  mass."  {TWatUe,  &c.,  p.  25.)  Mr.  Bowie,  also,  recommends  small  stones 
and  fragments  of  garden  poU  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  heaths  are 
grown :  but  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  (probably  before 
1820)  by  Mr.  James  Niven,  who  was  many  years  a  collector  at  the  Cape,  and 
who  died  at  Penny cuick,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  voL  ii. 
p.  255.)  The  thorough  drainage  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  the  judicious  mixture 
of  lumps  of  freestone  with  the  soil,  and  the  addition  of  thoroughly  consumed 
cow-dung,  seem  important  points  in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths  m  pots,  and 
afford  equally  important  hints  for  their  culture  in  the  tree  soil,  either  against 
a  conservative  wall,  or  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  with  temporary  coverings 
of  glass  or  boards  during  winter. 

The  Treatmeni  of  Cape  UeeUhs  as  kay^-^ardv  Skrubt  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  can  derive  but  httle  assistance,  either  from  books,  or  from  the  experience 
of  practical  men.  Mr.  M'Nab  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Cape  heaths  ought  never  to  be  taken  out  of  doors,  but  should  be  kept 
in  the  house,  even  during  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  keeping  them 
cool  during  winter.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  he  says,  that  turning  heaths 
out  of  doors,  for  four  or  five  months  m  summer  and  autumn,  makes  them 
hardier,  and  enables  them  better  to  stand  the  winter ;  but  he  very  properly 
differs  firom  this  opinion,  finding  fi^om  experience  that,  when  heaths  and  other 
green-house  plants  are  kept  in  the  house  during  summer,  the  young  wood  j^ts 
better  ripened,  and  is,  conseauently,  better  able  to  resbt  cold  in  winter.  The 
greatest  care  is  requisite  to  keep  the  house  in  which  heaths  are  grown  well 
ventilated ;  for  which  purpose  the  glass  of  the  roof  and  sides  should  be 
made  to  open ;  and  the  plants  should  never  be  so  near  as  to  touch  each  other 
with  the  extremities  of  tndr  shoots:  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  always  to  be 
at  least  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  round 
each.  **  Except  in  cases  of  high  wind  or  heavy  rain,  both  top  and  fiiont 
lights  should  be  open  night  and  day.;  and,  besides  watering  the  earth  in  the 
i>ots  freely  when  they  require  it,  the  plants  should  be  well  watered  over- 
bead  with  the  garden  engine  every  day ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  this  operation  should  be  performed  twice  every  day ;  namely,  both  morning 
and  evening."  "  The  chief  objection,"  Mr.  Mamock  observes,  **  to  heaths 
and  other  green  house  plants  bdng  kept  in  the  house  in  summer  b,  that, 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold»  wet  and  dry,  to  which  the  roots  are  thence  subjected,  cause 
the  plants  to  assume  a  brown  and  unhealthv  appearance ;  and,  generally,  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches  to  fall  off.  These  evils  may,  however,  be  effec- 
tually prevented  by  using  double  pots ;  the  empty  pot  which  is  intended  to 
form  a  screen  for  the  other  which  contains  the  plant,  being  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  latter  within  it,  so  that  the  tops  of  both  are  nearly  on  a  level. 
I  have  practised  this  mode  for  the  last  three  years,  both  with  stove  and  green- 
house plants ;  and,  during  the  dry  summer  of  1832, 1  had  at  Bretton  Hall  at 
least  100  of  the  latter  in  pots,  protected  in  this  way."  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x. 
p.  32.)  When  heaths  are  attacked  bv  aphides,  which  they  very  seldom 
are,  a  little  tobacco  smoke  for  two  nights  m  succession  will  destroy  theaaa. 
It  is  always  better  to  apply  the  smoke  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  in 
small  quantities,  than  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  ail  at  once,  because  there  is 
less  risk  of  injuring  the  plants.  When  heaths  in  pots  happen  to  be  frozen 
during  winter,  there  is  nothing  more  iigurious  to  them  than  the  application 
of  fire  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  thaw  the  soil.  All  that  ought  to  be 
done  is,  by  covering  the  sashes  with  mats,  or  by  other  means,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  frost,  and  leave  the  soil  to  be  mawed  by  the  natural  re- 
turn of  genial  weather.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  we  believe,  fire 
heat,  or  artificial  heat  of  any  kind,  is  seldom  or  never  applied  to  the  heath- 
house.  Some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Marnock,  the  curator 
of  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardetier't  Magasanc, 
voLx.  p.  31. 

4  D 
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When  Cape  heaths  are  planted  out,  either  against  an  open  wall,  or  on  a  bed 
to  be  protected  during  winter,  the  soil  should  be  previously  prefiered,  mixed 
with  stones,  and  placed  on  a  substratum  of  drainage,  in  confonnitjr  with  Mr. 
M'Nab's  directions  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  growing  and  managing  heaths 
in  pots.    The  plants  turned  out  should,  at  least,  be  of  four  or  five  years' 
growth ;  because  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  stout  plants  of  half4iardy 
species  of  every  kind  of  shrub  will  bear  more  cold  the  first  winter,  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  than  weak  plants.     As  heaths  require  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  around  them  at  all  seasons,  they  will  probably  succeed  better 
when  planted  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  open  garden,  and  protected  by  a  moTid>le 
roof,  tnan  when  planted  against  a  wall :  but  this  movable  roof  must  cooaist 
chiefly  of  glass,  on  account  of  many  of  the  species  being  in  a  growing  and 
flowering  state  durins  the  winter  season.    We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  England,  most  of  the  sorts  enumerated  in  App.  IlL,  if 
thoroughly  established  in  the  open  ground,  would  reouire  no  protection  what- 
ever.    The  branches  would  exclude  the  frost  from  tne  soil ;  and,  if  the  tops 
were  occasionally  killed  down  to  within  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  roots,  the  plants 
would  spring  out  again  the  following  season,  and  soon  recover  what  they  had 
lost.     The  south-east  side  of  a  natural  hill  would  be  the  most  suitable  situa- 
tion for  such  an  ericetum,  provided  care  were  taken  in  eariy  spring,  when  the 
plants  were  covered  in  the  morning  with  hoarfrost,  to  thaw  it  off  by  watering 
them  before  sunrise ;  but,  in  situations  where  this  precaution  cannot  be  attended 
to,  a  south-west  aspect  would  be  preferable.  In  the  Gurdenei't  Magfosme,  vol. 
i.  p.  374.,  we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  planting  the  Cape  heaths  in  suitable 
soils  in  the  open  garden,  and  covering  them,  dunng  six  months  in  the  year,  by 
a  glass  roof,  supported  by  movable  iron  props,  which  might  fit  into  fixed 
sockets,  so  as  to  show  no  vestige  of  the  structure  during  summer,  when 
it  was  removed.     The  heat  might  be  conveyed,  by  flues  or  steam-pipes,  under 
the  paths.     At  Wobum,  many  of  the  duplicates  of  the  Cape  heaths,  which 
are  kept  under  glass  during  wmter,  are  turned  out  into  the  parterre  k^  hardy 
heaths  during  summer,  *'  where  they  generally  flower,  grow  vigorously,  and 
form  themselves  into  handsome  bushy  plants."    The  tenderest  and  most 
difficult  to  propagate  of  these  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  repotted,  and  replaced 
in  the  heathery ;  while  the  more  hardy  and  easily  propagated  species  are 
sufiered  to  remain  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost,  or  to  take  their  chance  of 
the  winter  proving  mild ;  in  which  case  they  survive  it.    E.  ActBd'a,  E,  trifiora, 
and  E.  flonbunda  stood  out  during  two  winters  at  Woburn,  thoi^  there 
were  l^"*  of  frost.   (HoH,  ^o6.,  p.283^     Mr.  Robertson  of  the  Kilkenny 
Nursery  is  persuaded  that  a  number  of  Cape  heaths  would  stand  the  open  air 
in  Ireland,  without  the  slightest  protection  whatever ;  more  especially  on  the 
sea  coast.     He  has  grown  in  a  frame,  6  ft.  high  behind,  and  6  in.  high  in  front, 
without  any  means  of  artificial  heat  whatever,  a  number  of  sorts  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.    The  bed  is  composed  of  three  layers :  the  lowest  ci 
loose  stones,  6  in.  thick ;  the  one  over  it  of  fine,  sifted,  rotted  loam,  mixed  with 
sand,  peat  soil  being  there  very  scarce ;  and  the  third,  or  surface  stratum,  o^ 
sandy  peat,  16  in.  or  18  in.  deep.     The  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  into 
this  soil ;  and,  during  summer,  they  require  frequent  watering,  all  possible  air 
on  temperate  days,  and  shading  on  scorching  sunny  ones.    The  shading  is 
effected  by  a  mat,  and  the  ventilation  by  tilting  up  the  glass  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  produce  a  thorough  current  of  air.     In  winter,  the  same  attention  to  air 
is  given,  but  no  water  whatever.      The  plants  are  screened  from  rain  at  all 
seasons,  and  well  matted  up  during  severe  frosts  in  winter ;  but  no  kind  of  ar- 
tificial heat  is  applied  (See  Gard,  Mag.y  vol.  z.  p.  206.)     Mr.  Rutger,  during 
his  residence  in  Cornwall,  haring  a  number  of  duplicates  of  Cape  heaths, 
planted  a  clump  of  them  in  the  open  air,  which  succeeded  admirably  with 
very  slight  protection  during  winter.    **  Having  made  choice  of  a  situation," 
he  says,  ^  after  making  a  suitable  excavation,  and  laying  in  the  bottom  of  it 
a  thick  drainage  of  bnckbats,  broken  pots,  &c,  over  which  I  laid  dead  fern 
roots  and  other  matters,  i  covered  the  whole  with  peat  earth  to  the  depth  of 
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about  10  in.,  and  in  the  month  of  April  turned  out  my  plants.  Bfany  of 
these  grew  to  admiration,  and  flowerea  beautifully  in  the  iollowinff  autumn. 
Havinff  succeeded  thus  for,  and  being  fearful  lest  the  plants  should  be  dis- 
figured, or  perhaps  killed,  by  the  winter's  frost,  I  proceeded  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary frame  over  them,  with  melon  lights,  old  sashes,  and  feather-edged 
boards;  the  latter  serving  for  the  back,  and  nearly  hidf  of  the  roof  sloped 
backwards,  and  the  old  sashes  for  the  front  and  ends,  so  that  the  whole,  wnen 
finished,  looked  something  like  a  little  green-house.  The  lights  were  always 
off  in  mild  weather,  and  uso  in  fros^  weather  during  the  day  when  the  sun 
shone.  In  the  month  of  April  the  frame  was  removed,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer the  plants  grew  rapidly,  presenting  a  mass  of  vigorous  shoots,  covered 
with  most  beautiful  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  very  superior  size  and  brilliancy 
of  colour.  This  clump  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The  species  con- 
sisted of  [we  give  the  old  names]  EricH  cocdnea,  verticillata,  ^randifldra, 
omenta,  ignescens,  versicolor,  mammosa,  oost^ta,  tubifldra,  Archenafui,  curvi- 
flora,  conclnna,  exsiirgens,  vestita,  cerinthoides,  ventricdsa,  b^ccans,  Eweriona, 
Spamn&nm,  spuria,  and  melastoma,  with  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
remember.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  I  left  Cornwall,  the  plants  had 
arrived  at  a  fine  state  of  maturity,  and  were  far  superior  to  an^  I  had  ever 
before,  or  have  since,  seen.  {Gard.  Mag,^  voLix.  p.  585.)  No  ligneous  flow- 
ering shrubs,  whether  hardv  or  half-hardy,  are  better  deservinff  of  culture 
than  the  heaths  ;  for,  as  we  have  before  observed  {Gard,  Mag.^  voL  i.  p.  866.^, 
*'  of  what  other  eenus  can  it  be  said,  that  every  species,  without  excq)tion,  is 
beautiful  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  period  of  its  growth  ?  in  flower  or 
out  of  flower,  and  of  every  size  and  age  ?  perpetually  green,  perpetually  in 
flower ;  and  these  flowers  of  various  colours  and  sizes,  and  of  many  shapes  ?*' 
**  The  two  splendid  natural  orders  ^riceae  and  Epacridese"  [J7riceie  normales 
JD,  Don,  and  Epacridkceas  Lindl,^,  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  **  perhaps  contain 
a  ereater  number  of  really  beautiful  plants,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
other  orders  put  together." 

Genus  IV. 


D 


ANDRCXMEDil  L.    Thb  Andromeda,    Lm,  Syst.  Dedindria  Monogj^nia. 

Idtntifieatkm.    D.  Don  In  Ediiib.  New  Pha  Journ.,  17.  ^  157. :  Don's  MiU.,  &  p.  8S8. 
Svnomjfme.    PolilWU  Bm*bamm  Cent.,  5.  p.  5.  L  SS.  I  L :  Andrdmeda  n^,  L.         _,       „^  ^._, 

DeriMiiim.  Andromeda  wm  Uie  name  of  tlic  daughter  of  Cepbalua,  king  of  Ethiopia.  She  was  tied 
naked  to  a  Tock,  and  expoMd  to  be  derourad  by  a  •ea-nonater  to  appeMe  the  wraUi  of  Neptune  j 
but  wac  delivered  by  PerMua,  who  afterwarda  married  her,  and  they  had  many  children.  The 
following  reaiontfor  the  application,  by  LinnaBui,  of  thename  of  Andromeda  to  Uiu  genua  of  olantt 
are  extracted  from  Sir  J.  R  Smith's  translation  of  Linncus's  Laekait  LappomuM  :^**  Andrdmeda 
polifbUa  was  now  (June  12.)  in  its  bichest  beauty,  decorating  the  marahy  grounds  in  a  most  agree. 
aUe  manner.  The  flowers  are  quite  blood.red  before  they  expand  j  bat,when  fiiU  grown,  the  ooralU 
is  of  a  flesh-colour.  Scarcely  any  painter's  art  can  so  happily  Imitate  Uie  beauty  of  a  flne  female 
complexion :  still  less  could  any  artificial  ookmr  upon  the  fece  Itadf  bear  a  comparison  with  this 
lorely  blossom.  As  I  contemplated  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andronomla,  as  described  by 
the  poets ;  and  the  more  I  meditated  upon  their  desoiptions,  the  more  applicable  they  seemed  to 
Uie  little  pknt  before  me;  so  Uiat,  if  these  writers  had  it  in  Tlew,  they  omild  scaioely  have  con. 
triced  a  liiore  apposite  fable  Andromeda  U  xepresentedby  Uiem  asa  virgin  of  mostexouisiteand 
unrivalled  channs;  but  Uieae  charms  remain  in  perfection  only  so  Ions  as  she  retauu  her  virgin 
purity,  which  Is  also  applicable  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to  oelebntelta  nuptiala.  This  plant  is 
always  fixed  on  some  Utde  turfe  hillock  in  Uie  midst  of  the  swamps,  as  Andromeda  herself  was 
chained  to  a  rock  In  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet,  as  the  feesh  water  does  the  roots  of  thisj^t. 


so  does  this  rcay^xoloured  flower  hang  iU  head,  nowing  paler  and  paler  tUI  it  withers  away.  Hence^ 
as  this  plant  forma  a  new  genus,  1  have  chosen  for  it  the  name  of  Andrdmedo."  (Ibiir  M  Laplamd, 
Stc,  vol.  L  p.  188w)  Unnssus  has  drawn  this  fanclftil  analogy  still  farther  in  his  Flora  Lappamiea. 
**  At  length,"  says  he,  "  comes  Perseus.  In  the  shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  water, 
and  destroys  the  monsters,  rendering  the  damsel  a  fruitful  mother,  who  then  carries  her  head 
(the  capsule)  eiecL"  These  extracU  are  curious,  not  only  as  showing  the  motives  which  induced 
Linncus  to  bestow  this  apparently  Inapplicable  name  on  the  plant,  but  as  showing  that  the  severe 
studies,  and  earnest  search  after  truth,  of  the  great  naturalist,  had  not  destroyed  Uie  vividness  of 
his  fancy,  or  the  powers  of  his  imagination. 
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flt  1.  A.  JPOLiFO^LiA  L.    The  PoIy*leaved  Andromeda,  or  Moorwori. 

IdemtUUmikm.    Lin.  Sol,  661 ;  LIb.  FL  Umpi,  161. 1. 1.  f.^  ;  CEd.  Fl.  Dan.,  t  51^;  Snith  in  Eng. 

Bot.,  t7lS, :  PaU.  FI  Rom^  1. 1 1. ;  Pluk.  Aim.,  175.  f.  1. :  Don*s  MUl.,  3.  p.8S9. 
Sffnomymeg.    i?hodod£ndron  jvolifblium  Scop.  Cam ,    Ka  48S. ;  .'wild  Rocenuury,  Polj  Hountalji, 

Manh  CUtut.  Moorwoit,   Manh  Holy  Rmc  :  AndroinMe,  fV.  and  G^r. 
Engraving*,     tla  FL  Lapp.,  1. 1.  f.  a. »   FL  Pao.,  tSi.;  j^.  BoL,t7U.;    FL  Rom.,  L  CL; 

fluk^AIm.,  175.  f.  1.  J  taSiwuJlg.  889.  .  .  *-h»         .  , 

i^c.  CW.,  4*^.  Leaves  oblong,  glaucous  beneath.  Corollas  ovate,  flesh- 
coloured,  or  pale  red.  Segments  of  calyx  ovate,  spreading,  white,  i 
times  tipped  with  red.  (Don*s  MiU.^  iii.  p.  829.)  A 
native  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  on  turfv 
bogs ;  as  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Briuin,&c. ;  of  North  Amerio^  in  Canada 
and  Labrador,  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  &c.,  in  bogs,  and 
on  the  borders  of  mountain  lakes ;  and  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Britain,  in  mossy  bogs  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England  and  L'eland,  and  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  in 
mobt  peaty  soil,  and  it  is  only  in  such  soil,  and  in 
an  open  air^  situation,  that  it  can  be  preserved  for  any  ^^^ 

leneth  of  time.  Like  all  the  species  of  this  order,  it  is  propagated  by  layers^ 
and  sometimes  by  division.  It  flowers  from  May  to  September.  This 
species  and  the  following  are  sometimes  admitted  into  ericeturas,  as  bdng 
nearly  allied  to  heaths,  but  in  our  opinion  very  improperly,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  leaves  are  so  much  broader  than  those  of  any  heath,  that, 
both  in  a  general  and  a  botanical  point  of  view,  they  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  whole  or  scene ;  and,  secondly,  because,  to  grow  these  two  andromedas 
properly,  they  require  to  be  planted  in  much  moister  peat  than  is  suitable 
tor  any  species  of^ heath. 
Farictiet,  The  following  varieties,  the  first  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  normal  form  of  the  species,  are  enumerated  in  Lodd,  Cat,ed.  1836. 

n.  A.p,l  angutiifdHa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1591.,  and  our  Jig.  890.,  has 
narrow  leaves. 

«>-  A,  p.  2  encoidet  has  the  habit  of  a  heath. 

■-  il.  p.  Sgrandijlora  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,t.  17 14.,  and  our^.  891.,  has  lai^ 
flowers. 

B.  i4.  p.  4  laiifdlia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  546.,  and  our^.  892.,  has  brood 
leaves. 


890  891  892  893 

«.  y|.  p.  5  wrfntma  has  small  flowers.  ^    ^^^     ^       ^ 

«-  J.  p.  6  revoluta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  725.,  and  our  ^.  893.,  has  the 

flowers  bent  back.  .    „      i     j 

«u  ^.  p.  7  tcoHca  is  common  m  Scotland, 
tt.  ^.  p.  8  tiricla  has  the  branches  erect. 
CL  2.  A.  AosMARiNiFo'LiA  Pw'th.    The  Rosemary-leaved  Andromeda. 

IdenUfloitkm.    Pureh  Fl.  Amef .  Sept,  1.  p.  291. ;  Don's  MUL,  &  P-^-    .  ^  _. 

sJSSmi^.  PollfWla  Mtdu.  Ft.  Borjlj^r.,  2.  p.  *A.  PaU.  FL  Ron.,  S.  p.  Si 

Sngrlriag.    PalL  Fl.  Row.,  2.  p.  5^  t  7a  f.  B. 

Spec  Char  &c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  convex,  revolute,  white  beneath, 
and  can^cent  above.  Corollas  nearly  globose.  Calycine  8«««'ents^bloi^ 
red.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red.  {DonUMtU,  ui.  p.  829^  A  shrub 
crowing  to  the  height  of  1  ft. ;  a  native  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
and  flowering  in  June.  It  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  but 
when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 
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Genus  V, 


□G 


CASSrOPij:  D.Don. 


Thb  Cassiopb.    Lin.  SysU  Dec4ndria  Monogynia. 
Don's  Mill,  a  pi  8891 


Ident(flcaiion.    D.  Don.  in  Edinh.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. 
!^unonipt»e.    Andr6iueda  tp.  Lin  et  Poll. 
Derioaikm,    From  Castiope  wife  of  Cepheus,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  wbo«e  foolUh  boast  that 
her  beautj  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Nereides  protoked  the  wrath  ofNeptuneL  (See  p.  IIOS.) 


*-  I.   C.  JTYPNOIDES  D.  Don, 


The  Hypnum-like  Cassiope. 

D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joum..  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  1 
Lndrdmeda  AypnAldes  Un.  Sp.,  5fiX,  Lin.  Fl  Lapp.,  165. 
•-,  tia,  Pail.  n.  Bom.,  p.  55.1.13.  Li.,  HooktrlnBcl. 


iMGtL.&pLSSgL 
5.  L  1.  f.  S., 
a  Bel.  Mag.,  f 


Ideni^aHm     D.  Don  in  Edinh.  New  PhiL  Joum., 
Spmonffme.    Andrdmeda 

(Bd.FL  Dan. 

893& 
Bngrwfimgs.    Lin.  FLLapp.,  1 1.  f.  a  ;  FL  Dan.,  t  la ;   PalL  Fl.  Ross.,  t  73. 

t  2.  i  BOL  Mmg.,  t.  2906.  i  md  am  Jig.  9&L 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  A  small  cre^iog  shrub,  resembling  a  kind  of 
moss.  Leaves  loose,  flat,  and  needle-like.  Flowers  small, 
with  a  red  calyx,  and  white  corolla.  (Don^s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  829.) 
A  native  of  Lapland,.  Denmark,  and  Siberia^  on  the  mountains, 
where  it  covers  whole  tracts  of  land ;  and  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1798;  but  rare  in 
collections,  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it.    There  are 

Slants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  it  flowers  in  June  and    ^^^ 
uly,  and  is  protected  during  winter. 

St  2.  C.  TETRAGO^NA  D.  Don.     The  ^•^omered-hrancked  Cassiope. 


Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joura,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  889l 

'        '        "    ;,fi6a..  it*/*.  F/.  L4WI.,  168/ t  L  1 4.» /»aa  «■   «fSfc, 

FL  Ross.,  t.  7S.  f.  4. ;   Bot  Mag.,  t  3181. ;  An»-our 
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Sgnonyme.    Andr6meda  tetraobna  Lin.  Sp,  I 

pu  5a  t  73.  £  4.,  Otoker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t  3181. 

Enjtmv^s.    Un.  FL  Lappi,  X.\.ti.\  PalL  ] 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c.  Leaf  obtuse,  minutely  ciliated,  its  margin  revolute,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  leaf  tumid,  and  somewhat 
2-celled.  Leaves  appressedly  imbricate  in  4  rows, 
and  into  a  4-comered  column,  of  which  the  stem 
or  branch  is  the  axis  and  support.  (Don't  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  829.)  A  native  of  Lapland  and  Siberia ;  and,  in  ' 
North  America,  of  Canada,  Labrador,  and  the  north- 
west coast;  and  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Introduced  in  1810,  and  culti- 
vated by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  col- 
lections. It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  re- 
quires protection  during  winter.  This  species  and  the  preceding  one  may, 
without  destroying  the  harmotiy  of  the  scene,  be  admitted  into  the  eri- 
cetum ;  but  they  are  both  difficult  to  keep,  requiring  a.  sandy.  peat»  which 
should  never  be  stirred  afler  planting ;  and  which  should  be  kept  cool,  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture  throughout  ihe  year. 
Covering  the  soil  round  the  plant  closely  with  small  pebbles,  immediately 
after  it  is  planted,  has  the  eflect  of  consolidating  the  soil,  and  retaining 
moisture ;  but  in  very  hot  sunshine,  it  produces  rather  too  much  heat. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  Cassiope,  fiot  yet  introduced. 

C  lueopodiSides  D.  Don  ;  Aiidr6meda  Ijcopodlbldes  Pall  PL  Bott.,  p.  5&  t  73L  f.  1. ;  is  a  small 
mosa-lilcej  creening  shrub^  with  red  flowers,  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the  Island  of  St  Lawrence 

C.  ericbldeg  D.  Don  ;  Andrdmeda  ericAldes  PaU.  FLBou.,  p.  5&  1 7a  C  a;  is  a  heatb.lilce  creeping 
shrub,  a  native  of  Daliuria  and  Kamtschatka. 

C.  Bed6w»kf\  G.  Don  in  Z>om*«  MUL.  a  p.  829. :  Andr6meda  Red6wsku  Cham,  et  Schlecfat  in  Lio- 
nca,  1.  p.  517.,  Is  a  procumbent  much.brancbed  shrub,  a  native  of  the  east  of  Siberia. 

C  Mertent'Ann  G.  Don,  Don's  MUL,  3.  p.  829. ;  Andrumeda  Mertensiann  Bongard  in  M§m.  Acad. 
Petersb.,  2.  p.  152.  t  5.  :  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  C.  tetragbna,  indigenous  to  the 
Island  of  SUcha. 

Cfatti^ta  D.  Don;  Andr6rocd/i  fastigilUa  IFatf.  PL  Bar.  Asiat.,  3.  t.  2M. ;  A.  cupressif6rrols 
H^aiL  MSS.  i  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  MongoL 
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Genus  VI. 


□ 


CASSA'NDRil  D.  Don. 


The  Cassandra. 

Monog/nia. 

tdem^fieathn.    D.  Don  in  BdinK  New  PbiL  Joain.,  17.  V- 157. }  Don's  Mia,  3.  p.  8Sa 

Stfmmyme.    Andr6incda  sp.  LM.  and  otkers. 

DnivoUon,   The  name  of  a  daughter  oT  Priam  and  Hecuba. 

■.I.e.  CALVCULA^TA  />.  Don.    The  calyculated  Cassandra. 

D.  Don  in  Edlnb.  New  PhiL  Jount,  17.  ^  157.  i 


Ltn.  SffsL  Decindria 


.         ;  Don's  MilL.  a  PL  890. 

Andr6nieda  calyculliU  Um,  Sp.,  565.,  PalL  FL  Jlost.,  8.  pi  5&  t  7L  C  L,  Lodd.  BoL 
'Cab:,t.U6iL 
Bmfrawingi,    Fan.  F1.  Roes..  8. 1 71.  f.  1.  j  Bot  CaK,  1 1464. ;  and  our  A-  80& 

Spec.  Char,^  (Jr.  Leaves  dliptic-oblong,  bluntish,  obso- 
letely  serridated,  rusty  beneadi.  Rfu^roes  recurved, 
leafy.  Bracteas  of  the  calyx  (these  constitute  the  caly- 
culus,  or  secondary  and  outer  calyx,  implied  by  the 
term  calyculcita)  broad,  ovate,  acuminate.  Coirollas 
oblong-cylindrical.  (Don*t  MULy  iiL  p.  830.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains,  in  bogs  and  swamps.  It  grows  also  in 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Siberia,  &c.  Introduced  in  1748, 
and  frequent  in  collections.  Flowering  from  February 
to  April. 

Varieties.    Hie  followins  forms  of  this  species  are  enu- 
merated in  Don's  MiSer :  — 
«.  C.  c.  1  ventricdia  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1286.— Co- 
rolla inflated. 
n^C.c.2  ka^oHa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  530.  — Leaf 

broad, 
a.  C7.  c.  3  nana  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  862.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  826.— Dwarf. 

a.  2.  C.  (c.)  ANGUSTiFO^LiA  G.  Don.    The  narrow-leaved  Cassandra. 

IdenHficaHom,    Don's  MilL,  &  pi  8Sa 

Stftwrnt/mei.    Andr6meda  calycuULU  /3  angustUblia  Ait  Hort  Kew^ 

2.  piTO.  i  A.  angusUfUla  Punk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  L  pwfi91. :  A.  crfna 

I  Dc^.erJUM,andour>!;f.807.  #-»•-.  -r- 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the 
edges  somewhat  waved  and  revolute,  the  under-sur- 
€ace  rusty.  Racemes  recurved,  leafy.  Bracteas  of 
calyx  minute.  Corollas  oblong-ovate.  (Don*t  MUl., 
iii.  p.  830.)  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Oeorg^a,  in 
open  swamps.  Introduced  in  1748,  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  ft.,  and  flowering  in  February  and 
April.     It  is  frequent  in  collections. 

Genus  VIL 
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□ 


ZENO'BU  D.  Don.     The  Zbnobia.    Lm.  Syst.  Decdndria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  In  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum..  July,  ISSf. :  Don's  Mill..  3.  n,  SSa 
Smummne.    Andr6meda  sp.  Miekatu. 

From  Zenobta,  a  qjeen       Pa  fiyra,  distinguished  for  her  virtue  and  learaing.  (D. 


JeriifatHm. 
Don.) 
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jtt  A  K  Z.  SPECIOUS  A  D,  Don,    The  showy-Jhuftred  Zenobia. 

JdemMcaikm.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joura.,  July,  1834 ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  pi  8Sa 
^fMN^aMf.  Andrdmeda  speddw  itfiJeAjr.  f7.  Bor.  Amer.^  25& ;  JI^mW.  BoL  Cab.,  L  551. 
EngravtmgB.    Bot.  Cab.,  t.  551. ;  and  our  flg$.  89& 

Description,  Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  mucronate,  crenate,  or  serrate,  veiny. 
Flowers  white,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemes.  Branches  in  the  flower-bear- 
ing part  naked  of  leaves.  (Don*s  MU/,,  iii.  p.  830.) 
A  very  ornamental  little  shrub,  native  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, in  swamps.  This  very  handsome  species  was 
introduced  in  1800.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June. 


898 


Varieties,  In  Don's  Mtiler  the  following  forms  are  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed :  — 

jkm  Z,s.2  nitida  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  294.,  under  Andr6meda 
ooMtn^lia  Vent,  Maim.,  79. ;  and  our  ^,  899.  —  Leaves  oblongs- 
ovate,  serrate,  green  on  both  surfaces.    Flowers  white. 

jk»  Z.  s.  3  pulvendhUa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  294.,  under  An- 
dr6meda  speciosa ;  A.  pulverul^nta  Bartram  Itin,,  476.,  Curi,  Bot, 
3fi^.,  t.  667. ;  A.  cocnn^lia  fi  Vent,  Hort,  CeU^  60.;  A.  speci6sa 
var.  7  glauca  Wats,  Dend,  Brit,^  t.  26.;  A.  dealbata  lAndL  Bot.  Reg,^ 
1. 1010.;  A.ovkta  Soland,  MS,  in  Herb.  Banks.;  and  our^.  900. — 
Leaves  roundish-ovate,  distantly  crenate,  covered  with  white  powder, 
as  are  the  branches.    Flowers  white. 


Genus  VIII. 

□□QH 

LYO^N/i<  Nutt.     Tbe  Ltonia.    Lin.  Syst.  Dedindria  Monog/nia. 

IdemtificaHom.    Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  1.  pL  86&  ;  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  17.  p.  158. ;  Don's 

Mia,  3.  p.  RSO. 
Stmotmme.    Andr6nieda  sp.  Lin.  and  Tarioua  authors. 
jSeriwaikm,  In  commemoration  otJokn  Lyon^  an  indefktigable  collector  of  North  American  plants, 

who  fell  a  Tictim  to  a  dangerous  epidemic  amidst  titose  saTage  and  romantic  mountains  which 

had  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  hb  labours.  {.Don's  MilL,  iii.  p.  890.) 

Description,  Evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  also  a  tree.  Natives 
of  North  America,  and  bearing  the  common  character  of  the  plants  of  the 
order,  both  in  respect  to  beauty,  soil,  situation,  propagation,  and  culture. 

A.  Leaves  evergreen, 
ft  1.  L.  FERRUof  NBA  NuU,    The  TVLSty-looking  Lyonia. 

IdeniifieatioH,    Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  p.  9fi6L ;  Don's  MilL,  S.  p.  830. 

SjriMNiynies.    Andrdmeda  femigfnea  Walt  FL^  138.,   Vent.  Maim,,  t  sa ;  A.  ferrugfnea  fi  fhitiobsa 

ifi^.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  8S8. 
Engraving.    Vent  M alm^,  t  8a 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c.     Shrubby,  evergreen.     Leaves  on  long  petioles,  coriaceous, 
obovate,  usually  obtuse,  quite  entire,  with  hardly  rcvolute  edges,  and  c*o- 
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vered  with  brown,  umbilicate,  bran-like  scales,  as  is  eyerv  other  part  of  the 
plant.  Flowers  axillary,  3  or  5  together,  upon  pedicels.  Corolla  omall, 
ovate,  globose,  white  inside,  nisty-looking  outside.  (Don*s  MUl^  iii.  p.  830.) 
A  native  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mexico,  in  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  3  fh  to  5  fl.,  and  flowers  m  June  and  July.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1784,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  are  kept  under  glass  durmg  winter. 

A  2.  L.  Ri^oiDA  Nutt,    The  jigL^-kaved  Lyonia. 

Jdeniifleaifym.    Kutt  Oeo.  Amer.,  1.  p.  «(!& ;  Don**  Mill,  &  d^  BSa 

Sjfnonvmei.    Andr6meda  ferrugfnea  WiUd.  Sp.,  t.  p.  fiOa ;  AU.  Hart,  Kem.,  2.  fk  67. ;  A.  fernvfaea 

1  aitorteent  Miekx,  Ft  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S«. ;  A.  rfgida  Pmrth  FL  Amer.  SepL,  I.  p.  SSfL,  Lodd. 

BoL  Cab.,  t  430. 
Bngraning,    Bot  Cab.,  ttia 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Arborescent, evergreen.  Leaves  crowded,  coriaceous,  rigid; 
their  petioles  short ;  their  disks  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  convex, 
with  revolute  edges,  and  clothed  with  brown,  umbilicate,  bran-like  scales, 
as  is  every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Flowers  produced,  in  Britain,  in  April 
and  May,  axillary,  several  together.  Corolla  globose,  white  inside.  Closely 
akin  to  L.  ferruiginea;  but  the  two  are  distmguishable  by  their  different 
habits,  especially  by  their  times  of  flowering.  (DoiCs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.) 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  kept  under  glass  during  winter. 

«.  3.  L.  MARGiNA^A  D.  DoH,    The  marginated-^raoMf  Lyonia. 

JdemtiflcatUm.    D.  Don  In  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joum..  17.  p.  189. :  Don*t  Mill^  S.  p.  8Sa 

S^Hon^mes.    Andromeda  marcinKta  Du  Sam.  M.  i  A.  oorUcea  WUid,  Sp.,  SL  p.61&,  AiL  Bart. 

Kew.,  8.  p.  70.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1095. ;  A.  liicida  Lam.  Enepc.,  1.  p.  157. ;  A.  maligna  Jacj. 

lecm.  Bar.,  S.  t  465. 
SngravHigt.    Bot  Mag.,  1 109SL  t  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  465. ;  and  our;%:  908L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  A  small  shrub,  evergreen,  glabrous.  Branchlets  mdistinctly 
3-8ided.  L^ves  coriaceous,  ovid,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  punc- 
tured with  vervfine  punctures;  the  mid-rib 
running  through  the  deflexed  margin.  Flowers 
upon  pedicels,  axillary,  aggregate.  Calyx  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  its  segments  long,  linear. 

y^^       Corolla       cylindrical, , 
901       ^^^^^*^        P!^®  ^^'  (Don's  MiU.,f 
xlSL  iii.  p.  830.)    A  native 

^^  ^&L  of  Carolina  and  Flo- 

'^J^  ""^^^  Wl^  "^®>  ^^  sandy  forests  j  902 

f\V^  ^%f^^^      flowerins  in  June  and 
\m  y  July.     It  was  intro- 

yS  ^       rW^  duced  in  1765,  and,  in 

^^  ^1^  British  gardens,  grows 

^^  to  the  height  of  2  ft." 

Variefy. 

tt.  L.  w.  2  rubra  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  672. ;  and  onr Jig.  901.— Flowers  deep 
red.  {DmiUMUl.) 

B.  Leaves  deciduous. 


m  4.  L.  MARIANA  D.  Don.    The  Maryland  Lyonia. 

Jdent0eatkm.    D.  Don  In  Edinb.  New  Phil  Joum.,  17.  p.  159.;  Don'a  Mill.. 

S.  p.  8S1.  r  .  I 

^?l5Jy»J      AndrAmeda  maritoa  LM.  ^.,  BGL,  Sim*  BoL  Mag.,  t  1579., 

Engravings. .  Bot  Mag.,  1 1579. ;  and  our  Jig.  903.  % 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acutish  at  both  ends, 
entire,  glabrous,  rather  coriaceous,  paler  beneath.  Flower- 
bearing  branches  almost  leafless.  Flowers  on  pedicels, 
aggregate,  large,  white,  sometimos  tinged  with  red.  Calyx 
leafy.  Corolla  ovate-cylindrical.  Capsule  conoid.  {Don's 
MUl.,  iii.  p.  831.)    A  native  of  North  America,  from  New 
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England  to  Florida,  in  woods  and  dry  swamps,  especially  in  sandy  soil ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  or  upwards,  and  flowering  from   May  to 
August. 
Variety. 

M  L.tn.2  obUmga  Swt  has  oblong  leaves. 

■  5.  L.  RACEMO^sA  D,  Don.     The  racemose^otcfe>iY(/  Lyonia. 

IdentmcaHoiL  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joum..  17.  p.  1591 ;  Don't  BTill.,  a  pi  831.  *<  The  cell* 
of  the  anihen  are  said  to  be  biarirtate  [S-awned]  at  the  apex :  it  is,  tberefore,  probaUf  a  speciei 
orZenbbi4k'*  (DonVMiOl)  -r-  -,  ^y  ,      y^^ 

S^mm^met.  Andr6medii  raeembta  Lt».  Sp.,  561,  VHMU  StirpL  2.  t  la ;  A.  puiicul^ta  WaU. 
Car,,  138.,  Grono9.  Firg.,  67. 

Engraving.    L'H£rit  Stinx,  2.  t  la 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulate,  mem- 
branous, glabrous.  Flowers  white.  Spikes  terminal,  secund,  elongated, 
simple,  or  branched.  Bracteas  linear,  acute,  two  at  the  base  of  a  calyx, 
which  is  acute.  Corolla  cylindrical.  (Ihn*t  MiU.^  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs  and  swamps,  where  it 
becomes  a  middle-sized  shrub,  which  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America,  not  only  for  the  graceful  appearance  of  its  flowers,  but  also 
for  their  fine  odour.  ^  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.     A  very  desirable  species. 

'i.  6.  L.  ARBoHiEA  D.  Dm.    The  Tree  Lyonia. 

likntlfieatton.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Jonrn.,  17.  pi  \i 
Smumifme.  Andr6nieda  aiMrea  lAn.  8p.,S65.,  Sims  Bat.  1 
Agramings.    Bot  Mag.,  t  90&  s  Catiifai  Gar.,  1. 1 IL 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.  A  beautiful  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.  Branches  taper. 
Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  ^ith  mucronate  teeth,  gla- 
brous, acid.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  of  many  racemes.  Corollas 
white,  ovoid-cylindrical,  downy.  (DorTt  MUl.^  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  The  leaves  have  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste,  firom  whidi  the 
species  has  been  cidled  the  sorrel-tree.  They  are  fi^uentlv  made  use  of 
by  hunters  in  the  mountains  to  alleviate  thirst.  It  was  mtroduced  in  1752, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  at  Purser's 
Cross,  which,  in  1835,  was  18  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  of  nearly  the  same 
height  in  the  garden  of  Ladv  Tankerville,  at  Walton  upon  Thames.  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Carlsruhe,  there  is  a  tree  which  was  about  the  same 
height  in  1828,  and  which  ripens  seeds  every  year,  fr*om  which  abundance 
of  plants  have  been  raised. 

■  7.  L.  PANicuLA^A  NuU.    The  panided^tcwreif  Lyonia. 

Ideniificatkm.    Nittt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  fl66L ;  Doo*i  IfilL,  a  jk  831. 

Svmmmne.    Andf6meda  puiiculkta  Un.  2^.^564..  VHiriL  Stirp.,  S.  1 1&,  Wait,  Dead.  BriL,  t  37. 

Engrmingi.    L'HMt  StitpTNoT.,  S.  t  IS. ;  Dend.  Brit,  t  37. ;  and  our  >%.  901 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Downy.     Leaves  deciduous,  obovate-  904 

lanceolate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  almost  entire,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  older  leaves  nearly  elabrous. 
Flower-bearing  branches  terminal,  panicled,  nearly 
naked  of  leaves.  Flowers  small,  in  pedunded  racemes. 
Corollas  nearly  globose,  downy,  white.  {DotCt  Mill., 
iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North  America,  occurring 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  all  swamps  and  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  174i9,  and,  in  British  ^dens, 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  flowering  m  June 
and  July. 

■  8.  L.  <5ALiciF0^LiA  WoU.    The  Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 

Ideni^fieaiion.    Wate.  Dend.  Brit,  t  38. 
Engra9Hig8.    Dend.  Brit,  t.  sa  ;  and  our^Sg:  S0& 

5jper.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  alternate,  long-lanceolate,  acuminate,  scarcely  i 
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late,  shining,  strewed  with  a  few  short  cland-Jike 
hairs.  Racemes  of  flowers  compound,  alternately 
sessile  on  the  terminal  branches.  Flowers  white, 
1-petaled,  globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
(Watt.)  A  desirable  species,  nearly  allied  to  L. 
paniculkta,  which  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but 
which  is  less  remarkable  in  point  of  floral  beauty, 
than  for  its  fine  shining  foliage.  Unfortunately 
for  this,  and  other  species  of  Lyonta  and  An- 
dr6meda,  they  are  generally  crowded  together  in 
masses,  so  that  nouing  is  seen  of  any  sort,  but 
the  points  of  its  shoots  stru^Iing  with  those  of 
others  for  light  and  air;  whereas,  were  they 
planted  singly,  they  would  form  objects  so  totally 
diflerent,  aiui  of  such  superior  beauty,  as  hardly  to 
be  recognised  for  the  same  species. 

•  9.  L.  FRONDO^sA  Nutt.    The  branchy  Lyonia. 

Idem^lcatioH.     Nutt.  Geo.  Amer.,  1.  p.  i67. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 
Andrdmeda  fhmdbM  Punk  Ft  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p. 
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Spec*  Char.,  4rc.  Densely  villose  with  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  deciduous, 
oblong  or  oblong  ovate,  blunt  or  acutish,  often  rusty,  prominently  veined ; 
the  lateral  marpns  revolute,  entire,  and  rough.  Flowers  white,  in  a  ter- 
minal leafly  panicle.  Corollas  globose,  hispid,  or  downy.  (Don's  MUl^  iii. 
S.  831.^  A  native  of  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Intro- 
uced  in  1806,  and  growing  to  the  hd^ht  of  3  ft. ;  flowering  in  May  and 
June.    There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 


10.  L.  MULTiPLo^RA  Wots.    The  many-flowered  Lyonia. 


IdeiU^ficatkUi.    Wati.  Dend.  Biit,  1 128. ;  Doii't  Mill.,  &  p.  831.  "^  ««  906 

Mngravbtgi.    Dend.  Brit,  1 188. ;  and  our  ftg.SO^  ^mi  o^ 

Spec.  Char^  4*c.  Leaves  deciduous,  narrow,  lan- 
ceolate, serrate,  sprinkled  with  hair-like  atoms. 
Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  disposed  in  ter* 
minal  panicles,  that  are  coinposed  of  numerous 
grouped  racemes.  (IknCt  Jlit//.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A 
native  of  North  America ;  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  panicul^ta.  In  British  gardens,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  flowering  in  July. 
The  date  of  its  introduction  is  uncertain ;  pro- 
bably in  1812,  by  Lyon. 

■  11.  L.  CAPREAFo^LiA  Wati.    The  Goat-Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 

IdenHfiaUixm.  Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  1 1S7. ;  Don*s  MilL.a  p.  831.  QQ? 

Engravtnga,    Dend.  Brit,  t  1S7. ;  and  our>^.  907. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  coriaceous, 
elliptic,  with  a  short  acuminate  termination, 
serrulate,  sprinkled  with  short  fleshy  hairs. 
Flowers  white;  disposed  in  racemes  and  co- 
rymbs that  are  mixed,  lateral,  and  leafy.  Co- 
rollas rather  silky,  globular,  coarctate.  A 
native  of  North  Amenca.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  paniculkta.  (Don's  Mili.^  iii. 
p.  831.) 

App.  i.  Doubtful  Species  qfLycm\2iy  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  rkombifiddlfs  G.  Don ;  Andr6meda  rhomboidklit  N.  Du  Ham,.  L  n.  192. ;  is  a  native  of  Florida 
and  Carolina,  with  triquetrous  and  floriferous  branche|,  described  in  the  Smtveau  Du  HameL  tnm 
dried  specimens,  and  stated  not  to  be  yet  cultivated  in  Europe. 
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D.  Don  in  Edlnlx  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.jp.  1S9. ;  Don't  Mill.,  a  ^  831. 
Andr6meda  aziUluru  SoUmder  in  Hort.  Kew.,  S.  p.  80. ;   Pitrtk  FL 


Amur.  Sept.y  1. 


LEUCCyXHOJ?  D.  Don.    The  Leucothob.    Lm  Syti.  Dec4ndria 
Monogynia. 

Iden^fieatioH.    D.  Don.  in  Bdinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  15ft ;  Don't  Mill.,  a  p.  831. 
Amonymtff.    Andr6meda  tp.  of  autbon  previously.  ..    .  j    «      i.    w 

Derivaiion.  Leuootkoe  wm  abeautifUl  nympb.  beloved  by  Apollo;  who  wm  buned  aliye  by  her 
father  when  he  diacoTered  her  amour,  and  changed  into  the  tree  that  bear*  the  fVankincenae  by 
her  lover.  (Ovid.  Met.,  iv.  196.)  Leueotkoe  waa  alao  a  name  given  to  Ino  after  she  was  changed 
into  a  aea  deity. 

Detcriptiony  ^c.  Evergreen  shrubs,  nadves  of  North  America,  with  co- 
riaceous leaves,  dentately  spinulose ;  and  flowers  white,  racemose,  axillary,  or 
terminal. 

•  1.  L.  AXiLLA^Ris  D.  Don.     The  axillary-rflc^i^rf  Leucothoe. 

Identifleaikm. 
S^ttammie. 

p.  992. 
JSngravimg.    Om Jig.  908. 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  acuminate ;  in  * 
the  outward  part  of  its  length  cartilaginous  in  the 
roamn,  and  serrulate  with  mucronate  teeth;  upper 
surmce  glabrous;  under  surface  covered  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.  Young  branches  clothed  with  powdery 
down.  Flowers  white,  in  short,  spicate,  sessile, 
axillary  racemes,  attended  by  scalv  bracteas.  Corolla 
ovate-cylindrical.  Filaments  ciliated,  very  short. 
Capsule  depressed,  globose.  (^Don^t  Mill,,  iii.  p. 
832.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to 
Geoi^gia,  on  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  Introduced  in  1765,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June. 


906 


Variety, 


If.  a.  2  hngtfoHa;   Andr6medfl  longifblia  Pttrsk   FL  Amer,  Sept,,  i. 

f).  293.,  Sims  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  2357. ;  A.  Wdlteri  Willd.— Leaves  linear- 
anceolate,  very  long.  (Don't  MilL) 

2.  L.  SPINULO^A  G,  Don.    The  spiavlose-loothetUeaved  Leucothoe. 


JdaUifietMm.    Don's  Mia,  &  p.  892. 


^wr$h  FL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  p.  293. ;  A  CaateaUr'^ 
Bot  liag..  t  195&.  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  ISSa 


A  Caateabtf'i  Watt.  FL  Car.. 


Sffnomimet.    Andrdmeda  urfnulbaa  Punk  FL  Amer. 

p.  157.,  Willd.  Sp..  9L  p.  613.,  Sima    Bot  Mag.,  t  uoow,  «^uuu.  »vi. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  1 1966. ;  Bot  Cabi,  1 13S0. ;  and  mirjlg.  909. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Leaves  glabrous,  coriaceous,  ovate>oblong, 
rounded  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
acuminate,  serrulate  with  teeth  that  are  spinulose  in 
some  degree.  Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally,  and 
rather  looi}elv,in  subspicate,  axillary,  subsessile  racemes, 
and  attended  by  scaly  bracteas.  Corolla  short,  ovate- 
cylindrical.  It  resembles  L.  axillaris  D.  Don  in  several 
respects.  (Don^t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft. 
high.  It  was  introduced  in  1793,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

ii  3.  L.  ACUMiNAh'A  G.  Don.    The  acuimnate4eaved  Leucothoe. 

Ident^letUioH.    Don*i  MilL,  S.  p  832. 

Sfftumtftius.     Andr6meda  acuminiku  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,SL  p.  70.,  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  L  p.293u. 
Smith  Exot.  BoL,  t  8ft  ;    A.  lOcida  Jaeg.  Icon.  Bar.,  1.  t7ft  ;   A.  populifMia  Lam.  EncycL,  1. 
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a  195. ;  A.  rcHeuttU  WaU.  Fi.  Car.,  137.  i  A.  formottelma  Bartr. ;  A.  tedrina  Miekjr.  PL 
Bat.,  I.  p.  253. ;  Pipfr4teiii.WfMd,  Amer.  ^  ^        ^    «.« 

Engravktg*.    Exot.  Bot,  t  89. ;  Jaoq.  Icon.  Rur.,  1. 1  79. ;  and  our  Jig.  910. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Glabrous.  Stems  hollow.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
endre  or  unequally  serrate,  shinuig,  nettedly  veined, 
coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  upon  pe- 
dicels, drooping,  disposed  in  racemes  that  are 
axillary,  very  short,  corymbose,  and  nearly  naked. 
Corolla  cylindrically  ovate.  (Don't  MUL^  iii.  p. 
832.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Geoipa 
and  Florida,  in  sandy  swamps.  The  shrub  bears 
a  great  abundance  of  flowers,  which  give  it  a  fine 
appearance.  Its  stems  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  their  pipe  stems ;  whence  the  name  of 
pipe-stem  wood.  It  was  introduced  in  1765; 
prows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  flowers 
m  July  and  August. 
•  4.  L.  FLORiBU^NDA  D.  Don,    The  numerous-flowered  Leucothoe. 

IdmUfleatiom.    D.  Don  in  Edinlx  New  PbiL  Joura.,  17.  ix  109}  Don**  Mill.,  &  |x  8tt 

Sunmutme.     Andrdmedis  floribfinda  Lfurn  Herb.,  Ker  BoL  Beg.,  t  807.,  Pursh  PL  Amer.  S^.,  1- 

pi  1»3.,  Sims  Boi.  Mag.,  L  1566. 
Sngravitigt.    Bo«.  Reg.,  t.  807. ;  Bot  ICag.,  1 156S. ;  and  our  Jig.  911. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  finely  serrulate, 
appressediy  ciliate,  coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  disposed  uni- 
laterally in  racemes  that  are  axillary  and  terminal,  and  con- 
stitute panicles.  Pedicles  with  2  bracteas.  {Don's  MiU,, 
iii.  p.  832.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1812,  and,  being  extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  is  still  rare  ^ 
in  collections.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at 
Messrs.  Chandler's,  and  at  Messrs.  Osborne's  at  Fulham. 
Plants,  some  years  since,  were  10  guineas  each,  but  they 
may  now  be  had  at  a  fi;uinea.     The  plant  is  very  prolific  in  91 1 

flowers,  and  is  extremely  beautiful. 

m  5.  L.  SPICA^A  G.  Don.    The  spicate-raceffwi/  Leucothoe. 

Identification.    Don*f  MUl.,  3.  pi  89S. 

Sftnonume.    Andr6meda  spickta  WaU.  Dend.  Brit.,  L  SS. 

JSngravingt.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  S&  ;  and  our  Jig.  912. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Glabrous,  except  that  the  branchlets 
are  beset  with  short  white  hairs.  Leaves  elliptical- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ovate,  or  taper  at  the  base,  serrated. 
Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally  in  long  lateral  and 
terminal  racemes.  (Don't  MUl,,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  occurring  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in 
June.  There  are  plants  in  British  gardens;  but  when 
it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 

Genus  X, 


9U 


HD 


PPERIS  D.Don.    The  Pieris.    lAn.  Sytt.  DecAndria  Monog^nia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joum.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don*s  Mill,  &  p.  8SS. 
SunoiHfvte.    Andr6ined<i  sp.  WaUick. 

Derivatim.  ^Pierifjti  general  antellation  of  the  Musea,  who  were  called  Pieridei,  from  Uieir  birth- 
place,  Pieria,  in  Theualy. 

Description,  Sfc.    Trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Nepal  and  Japan  :  and  considered  as  only  half, 
hardy.  ' 
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f   1.  P.  ovALiFo'LiA  D.  Don.    The  oval-leaved  Pieris. 

''^'mSP^^^W'  '^  ^  ^*"**'  ^^  ^"'  ^~™'*  31  p.  882.  J   Don** 
Sifmmimet,    Aiidr6medii  OTalin>lia  WalL  In  i4«/aC  ife».,  13.  p.  391.,  with 

a  figure  j  A.  capriclda  HamiUom  MSS. 
Emgrinh»s».  Adat  R«.,  13.  ix  39L  ;  and  oat  Jig.  913, 
Spec  Char.,  |c.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  a-l  in.  long,  1—2  In.  broad, 
rounded  at  Uie  ha«e,  entire,  downy  when  young.  Flowert  upon  downy 
pediceU,  and  dUpoMd  unilateraUy  in  lateral,  leafy,  leDgtbenedncemet. 
many  in  a  raceme.  Racemes  numerous.  Segments  of  calyx  ovate,  and 
acute.  Corolla  oblong,  downy,  pale  flesh^lour.  (Don's  MUL,  Ui.  p.  838.) 
A  native  of  Nepal  at  Suembu  and  Sirinagur,  where  it  forms  a  tree  ttom 
SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height,  the  leaves  and  branches  of  which  are  poisonous 
to  goats,  as  is  impUed  in  the  epithet  capriclda.  It  flowers  In  Ma  v.  It 
was  introduced  in  1825.  and  there  are  planU  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  \Vith 
a  view  to  keep  up  a  distinctive  character  between  the  planta  kept  in 
neen-houses  and  boUhouses,  and  those  grown  in  the  open  air, we  do  not 
w?*L*^J^^"****  ***  multiply,  in  coUections.  exotic  species  oir  genera  of 
which  the  minority  are  hardy,  and  common  in  gardens :  but.  botanicallv 
every  species  U  interesting.  '      sw«nicauy, 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Pieris  not  yet  introduced. 

P./ormdsa  D.  Don  (Don's  MilL,  a  p.  832.),  Andr6meda  formbsa  WalL, 
*1A~"'« **'?*?**•  ^ir*  »*  '^"" «n«^«rirfjen  tree.  withS^«bO 
^  J'^S'^JIL^f  ^^^^  ?»« !«■▼"  *re  Unceoiate,  acuminated,  crenulated, 
and  glabrous ;  and  theflowers rose-coloured,  each  ftirnished with  a  small 
•*"?!*•■*  ^«  f«e-  ThU  would  appear  to  be  a  very  desirable  species : 
ISli.  5L^^  introduced/and  even  found  only  half-hardy,  some  n^sort 
might  be  obtained  ftom  it  by  means  of  cross-fecundaiion  with  haidy  ftee- 
g»owing  species.  ' 

P.laneeoidta  D.  Don  (j^\Mm.,3,ik  582.),  Andr6meda  lanceol^ 
f*^»  A- *1"«S"'J««  ^-  £o»»  i^r^  ^'  Nep.,  p.  14a;,  is  a  smalUbranched 
toee,  with  eUiptic  leaves  ft-om  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  purplish  corollas. 

P.  jajpAnicaD.  Don.  AndnSmeda  Jap6nica  Tkunb.,  and  our  Jig.  914., 
is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  glabrous,  famoeolate,  crenulated  leaves,  and  rei! 
flowem 

Genus  XI. 


PHYLLCKDOC^  Sal. 


The  Phyllodoce. 
Monogynia. 


Lin,  Sytt,  Decdndria 


Jdent^fieaUtm,    Sal.  Par.,  t.  S& ;  D.  Don  In  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joum.,  July,  1834  TDon's  MUl.,  a  n  882. 
Syrumifmrs.    Andr6meda  sp.  L. :  Menzldsia  sp.  Swartx,  Smith, 

DeHfntian,    PkyUodoce,  in  mythology,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Cyrene,  daughter  of 
the  river  Peneus. 

DetcripHon,  ^c.     Small  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and   North   America;  with  linear  leaves,  obtuse,  and  spreading;  and 
flowers  terminal,  solitary,  or  several  together,  in  a  sort  of  umbel, 
•t  1.  P.  TAXiFoh^iA  Sal,    The  Yew-leaved  Phyllodoce. 

IdentifieaiioH.    SaL  Par.,  t  36 ;    Don's  Mill^  a  p.  83a 

S^monvmes.    Mensiteia  ccrtilea  Swx.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans. ^  10.  pi  377.  t.  3a  £  a..  Smith  BngL  Bot., 

t  S4Ga,  Lodd,  Bot.  Cab.,  i.  164. ;  Andr6meda  ceriilea  Lin,  Sp.,  p.  3^,  Lin.  Ft  Lapp.,  p.  165.  t.  L, 

f.  5.  J   A.  /axifblla  PaU.  Ft.  Ross.,  d.  54.  t  72.  f.  2.,   Lin,  K  Lapp.,  od.  2.,  p.  m  L  1.  f.  5.,  PL 

Dan.,  t  57. ;  -BTlca  canrdlea  WiUd.  &».,  2.  p.  393. 
Engravings.    Lin.  Soa  Trans.,  10.  t.  3a  C  a. ;  Eng.  Bot.  t  24691 ;  Bot  Cab.,  1. 164 ;  Fl.  Lappi,  t  L 

£5.;  PalLFL  Rosa.  t72.  £2.;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  57. ;  GmeL  SiU,  4.  p.  13L  1 57.  £  2. ;  and  our  jg.  9\^ 

Spec.  Char,y  Sfc,  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.  Peduncles  aggregate, 
glanded.  Segments  of  the  calvx  acuminate.  An- 
thers one  third  of  the  length  of  the  filaments.  Co- 
rolla blue  or  purple ;  red,  on  the  authority  of 
Pursh,  in  the  species  as  found  in  North  America. 
{DorCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Asia.  In  Europe :  in  Scotland 
on  dry  heathy  moors,  rare;  near  Aviemore,  in 
Strathspey,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  R.  Brown  of 
Perth;  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Shiant,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  6.  Don.  In  North  America  :  on 
the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire;  and  on  the 
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north-west  coast  of  Labrador.  In  Aida :  on  the  mountains  of  Uda,  in  tlie 
north.  Cultivated  in  British  gardens,  in  moist  peaty  8<mJ,  where  it  formi  a 
low,  trailing,  evergreen  heathJike  shrub. 

iu  2.  P.  fiiPETRiFO^RMis  D.  Don.     The  Empetrum-Iike  Phyllodoce. 

li^aiioH.    D.  Don.  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Jouni.,Jul7,  1834;  Don*!  MilL,  & 


Ideni{ 

p.  8 
Synomnme.    Mensidato  raipetrittrmu  Swutk  in  Lin.  Soc    7V«tf.,  10.  pc  SaOi  j 

HMt.  BoL  Mrrg.,  t  S176. 
Sttgraphtgt.    Bot.  M«g.»  t.  3176. ;  and  our  Jig.  9ia 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.  Peduncles 
aggregate,  sparingly  glanded.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
obtuse.  Corolla  pale  red.  Anthers  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
{DorCi  Mill,,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  native  of  North  America ;  intro- 
duced in  1810,  and  forming  a  low,  creeping,  heath-like  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  red 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Genus  XII. 


916 


V!ht  iliL..jl-A 


DAB(E^C/i4  D.  Don.    The  Dabcecia.   Lm,  Syst.  Octandria  Monog/nia. 

Jdent^fiaUkm,    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  Ifia  j  Don's  Mill.,  &  pi  833. 
SunomnneM.    £rlca  tp.  Lin. ;  Andr6meda  sp.  Lbi. ;  Meniidtia  *p.  Jtut. 
Deriifation.    D.  polif^lia  D.  Don  is  called,  in  Ireland,  St  Dabeoc^s  heath. 

Description^  ^c.   Low,  heath-like,  evergreen,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  oortfa  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 


tt.  1.  D.  i\>LiF0^LiA  D,  Don. 


The  Poly-leaved  Dabcecia. 

ilSSS. 


Identificatkm.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joiinu,  17.  p.  leOi :  Don*«  MilL,  &  i 

Synonymei.    Andr&meda  Dabce'cta  Lin.  Syst,  4G6. ;  frica  DabceWa  Lin.  Sp.,  508.  \  Eno.  Bot.  1 35. ; 

Mensitoa  Dabce'cia  Dec.  Fl.  OalL,  674.  ;  £rlca  hib^mica«  &c.,  RaU  HitL,  3.  Suppi.  Hi. ;    Ken. 

xShtin  fiolifblia  Jnss.  Ann.  Mua.,  1.  p.  55.,  FL  Hib.,  n.  18U.S  Faocfnium  canUbrinim  »mU  R. 

AngLf  ed.  L  p.  Ii3.,  PeUv.   Oas^,  ij.  f.  4  ;   IrUh   Whorts,  Cantabrian   Heath,  St    Dobeoc's 

Heath. 
Engravings.    £ng.  Bot,  t.  SS. ;  Petlv.  Gas.,  S7.  f.  4. ;  Sweet*»  Brit  FL-Gard.,  SL 1. 1  STU ;  and  our 

j[g$  917,  91& 


2  ft.  high.     Leaves 
Flowers  purple,  in 


Spec.  Char.j  «5*c.     A  bushy  evergreen  shrub,    1  ft.   to 
elliptic,  flat,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath. 
917  terminal  racemes.  {DonU  Mill.,  iii.  p. 

833.)  A  native  of  Ireland  and  the 
Pyrenees.  In  Ireland,  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, on  the  sides  of  mountains  and  dry 
heaths  all  over  Cunnemara  ;  and,  in 
Mayo,  as  far  north  as  the  mountain 
called  Croagh  Patrick.  (J.  T.  Mackatf, 
Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  167.) 
It  is,  besides,  "  found  on  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  and  at  Ai^jou."  (Id.)  Culti- 
vated in  British  gardens,  in  moist  peaty 

This  species  and  its  variety  are  very  commonly  introduced  into 

heatheries,  as  closely  resembling  hardy  low-growing  heaths  in  their  foliage 
and  general  habit.  The  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green  than  almost  any  other 
heaths,  and  the  leaves,  singly,  are  also  larger. 


918 


Variety. 


D.  p.  2  ^ore  dlbo  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Oard.,  2d  ser.,  t.  276.  —  A  variety 
with  white  flowers,  which  was  discovered  in  Cunnemara,  in  1820, 
growing  along  with  the  common  varietv.  (Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  167.)  There  are  plants  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road ;  and  in  other  nurseries. 
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Genus  XIII. 


a 


^'RBUTUS  earner. 


The  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree.  Lm.  St/si. 
Dedindria  Monog^nia. 


Identificalkm.  Camer.  Eplt,  p.  163. ;  Osrtn.  FrucL.  59. ;  Tourn.  Intt,  368. :  Jim.  Oen.,  160. ;  H.  B 
et  Kunth  Nov.  Oen.  Amer.,  S.  p.  279. ;  Adana.  Fam. ;  l>on'«  Mill.,  a  p.  831 

Si^tam^mes.  ilnditchne  Otis. ;  A'rbutvu  sp.  Lin.  Gen.,  Na  75a,  SchratL  Gen.,  ISO. ;  Arboiuier 
Fr.  i  Sandbeere,  Ger. ;  Abtwtro,  ItaL 

I>eri»aium.    From  or  bou^  austere  bush,  Cdtic  ;  in  allarion  to  the  austere  quality  of  the  fruit 

DetcripHon,  Sfc.  Robust  evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America ;  and,  in  British  gardens,  considered  as 
some  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  They  are  of  easy 
culture,  in  sandy  loam,  or  loam  and  peat ;  and  they  are  readily  propagated, 
the  common  kinds  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  and  the  rarer  and  tenderer 
sorts  by  grafting  on  those  that  are  more  common  and  hardy.  All  the  species 
have  the  outer  bark  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  Plants,  in  British  nurseries, 
are  from  6</.  to  2«.  6^.  each.  At  BoUwyiler  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
house plants. 

A  %   1.  A.  IPVEDO  L.     The  Unedo  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

IdentklcalioH,  Lia  Sp..566. :  Mill.  Icoo^t  48. ;  Cam.  Epic,  1681. ;  Barrel.  Icoa,  t  674. ;  Eng.  Bot, 
t  fan.  i  Don's  Mia,  3.  p.  134. ;  Eng.  Flora,  2.  pi  S54. :  FL  Hib ,  pi  188. 

L'Arbousier  commun,  Arbousier  dec  Pyr^oies,  or  Fraisier  en  Arbre,  Pr. ;  Erdbeereartige 


'Sandbeere,  Ger. ;  KorasA,  Mod.  Greek. 
EngrmriMgs.    MilL  Ic.  L  48 ;  Barrel  la,  1 674;  Eng.  Bot,  t  8977  ;  and  our  >^.  9ia 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Arboreous.  Branchlets  clothed  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous,  serrulated.  Flowers  nodding.  Peduncles 
smooth.    {Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  834.) 

A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  ^^.=5^=-^^      919 

of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece ;  and  of 
Asia,  in  Palestine,  and  many  other 
parts.  It  is  also  found  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
near  the  Lake  of  Killamey,  on  bar- 
ren limestone  rocks,  where  the 
country  people  eat  the  fruit. 
Varieties.  The  following  forms  of  this 
species  are  given  in  Don's  Miller,  and 
are  to  be  procured  in  the  principal 
London  nurseries. 

At   A.  U.  1   dlbus   Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.,  ii.  p.,  71.  —  Flowers 
white.    This  is  the  common 
sort,  raised  in  nurseries  by 
seed.    The  flowers  are  sometimes  of  a  sreemsh  or  ^'ellowish-white, 
and  sometimes  reddish.    The  colour  of  the  fruit  also  varies  in  a 
similar  manner. 
a  t  A.  U.  2  ruber  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  71.—  Flowers  reddish.   This  is 
the  handsomest  variety  in  cultivation.     It  is  commonly  propagated 
b^  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  on  the  species.     Mackay  men- 
tions a  single  tree  of  this  variety  near  the  entrance  to  Glengariff, 
growing  on  red  slate. 
•  A.  U.  Splentu  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  7L —  Flowers  semidouble. 
m  A.  U.  4  tchizopetalut.  —  Corolla  cut  into  more  than  the  number  (5) 

of  segments  constant  to  the  corolla  of  the  species. 
«  A.  U.  5  itUegtifoliiu.  —  Leaves  entire.  (Sinu  Bot,  Mag.,  t.  2319.) 
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ii  A.  U.  6  critpus.  —  Leaves  curled  and  cut. 
m  A.  U.  7  sa&ci/dihu.  —  Leaves  narrow. 
Degcription,  Sfc.  The  common  arbutus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or 
30  (I. ;  but,  unless  pruned  to  a  single  stem,  it  assumes  more  the  character  of  a 
huge  bush  than  that  of  a  regular-headed  tree.  When  it  is  pruned,  however, 
it  forms  a  small,  picturesque-headed,  evergreen  tree  of  great  beauty,  at  every 
season  of  the  year ;  and  particularly  so  in  autumn,  when  it  is  covered  with  its 
white  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  intermixed  with 
its  laree  strawberry-like  fruit,  which  is  12  months  before  it  arrives  at  perfection, 
and  vmich  is,  therefore,  seen  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time  as  tne  flower. 
Smith  says  that  the  fruit  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  eatable  in  England ;  but  that 
in  the  Levant  it  is  said  to  be  much  larger  and  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
wholesome.  The  reddish  hue  of  the  bark  is  very  remarkable  in  this  and  some 
other  species  of  il^rbutus.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  when  young,  and 
properly  treated,  will  average  1  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  years ;  and  the  plant 
IS  of  considerable  durability. 

Geography,  The  arbutus  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  also  of 
varous  parts  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  about  Mount  Atlas  and  A^ers ;  and 
it  is  particularly  abundant  in  Italy,  in  the  woods  of  the  Apennines.  In 
France,  it  erows  as  far  north  as  lat.  56^ ;  but  it  re(]uires  protection,  in  the 
winter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  it  is  one  of  the  doubtful 
natives ;  for,  though  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, it  is,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  34.),  considered  by  many  as  having  been  intro- 
duced there.  Some  of  the  defenders  of  our  indigenous  flora»  however,  feel 
no  doubts  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Babington,  a  writer  in  the  Afag,  Nat,  Hist,, 
says, —  "  It  has  been  doubted,  if"  ^^rt)utus  CTnedo  '^is  indigenous  at  Kil- 
larney ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  person,  who  has  observed  it 
on  the  spot,  to  believe  it  to  have  oeen  *  introduced  by  the  monks  of  Mucross 
Abbey,'  which  is  the  theory  of  the  sceptical.  It  grows  in  several  isolated 
spots,  far  up  the  mountains,  and  is  in  its  greatest  beauty  when  sprin^^  from 
the  crevices  of  rock  on  the  islets  of  the  upper  lake.  Mf  conclusion  is,  that  it 
is  truly  an  aboriginal  native  of  that  country.  The  fruit  is  excellent."  [!]  (Vol. 
ix.  p.  245.)  Mr.  J.  Drummond,  in  Macka/s  Flora  HibermcOf  says  that  it  is 
certainly  indigenous. 

Hutory.  The  arbutus  was  known  to  the  Oreeks  and  Romans;  but, 
according  to  Pliny,  it  was  not  held  in  much  esteem ;  for,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  he  adds,  the  fruit  was  considered  so  bitter,  that  only  one  of  it  could 
be  eaten  at  a  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  an  article  of 
food,  in  the  early  ages,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  since  in  these  countries,  and 
also  in  Spain,  as  well  as  about  Killamey,  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  eaten  by  the 
common  people.  Virdl  recommends  the  young  shoots  as  winter  food  for 
young  goats,  and  as  fit  for  basket-work.  Horace  oraises  the  tree  for  its  shade; 
and  Ovid  celebrates  its  loads  of"  blushing  fruit.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Gerard 
as,  in  his  time,  growing  only  in  some  few  ^u*dens  in  England.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  various  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  who  have  been  charmed 
with  its  beauty.  Among  others,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  poem  entitled  Corsica, 
written  in  1769,  gives  the  following  description  of  its  appearance  in  that  island 
in  a  wild  state :  — 

■*  WhUe.  glowinc  bright 

Beneath  the  various  foliage,  wildly  ipreada 

The  arbutua,  and  rears  his  scarlet  fhtit 

Luxuriant  mantling  o*er  the  craggy  stcepa." 

And  Miss  Twamley  has  the  following  lines  on  this  tree  in  her  Romance  of 
Nature  published  in  1836. 

*«  See,  like  a  ladye  in  a  festal  garb. 
How  gaily  deck'd  she  waiU  the  Christmas  time! 
Her  robe  of  living  emerald,  that  waves 
And,  shining,  rustles  in  the  flrost-bright  air. 
Is  garlandedwith  bunches  of  small  flowers,  — ' 
Small  beU-shi4ied  flowers,  each  of  an  orient  pearl 
Most  delicately  modeled,  and  just  tinged 
With  faintest  yellow,  as  if,  lit  within. 
There  hung  a  Airy  torch  in  each  lamp- flower." 
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ProfjerHet  and  Utet.  A  sugar  and  a  very  good  spirit  have  been  extracted 
from  the  fruit  in  Spain,  and  a  wine  in  Corsica :  but,  in  Britain,  the  sole 
use  of  the  plant  is  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers  it  forms  hedges ;  and  there,  in  Greece,  and  also 
in  Spain,  the  bark  is  used  by  tanners ;  and  the  charcoal  made  from  the  wood 
iR  highly  valued.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and  heavy,  but  brittle,  and  with 
little  elasticity.  The  durability  and  abundance  of  its  shining  green  foliage; 
the  brownish  red  colour  of  its  young  shoots ;  the  waxy  and  deUcate  appear- 
ance of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  at  a  season  when  most 
plants  are  beginning  to  shed  their  leaves ;  and  the  splendour  of  its  fruit, 
which,  as  before  observed,  is  intermixed  with  the  flowers,  and  oflen  remains 
on  all  the  winter ;  render  it  a  most  desirable  plant.  In  ornamental  plantations, 
the  pink-flowered  variety  deserves  the  preference,  not  onlv  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  because  the  young  shoots  and  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves  partake  of  a  reddish  hue. 

SoU,  Situation^  ^c.  The  common  arbutus  will  thrive  in  any  tolerably  free 
soil ;  though  it  seems  to  grow  fastest,  and  attain  the  lar^t  size,  in  deep 
sandy  loam.  It  will  grow  either  in  open  or  sheltered  situations,  but  does  not 
thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  species  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  in  pots  of  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  or  heath  mould,  and  then  placed  in  the 
shade,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the  frost  and  the  sun.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  do  not  generally  flower  till  5  or  6  years  old.  The  double,  and  the 
scarlet-flowered,  and  all  the  other  varieties,  are  propagated  by  layers ;  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  wood  in  a  growing  state,  taken  off  m  July,  and  treated  like 
cuttings  of  heath. 

Statistki.  In  the  environt  of  London,  In  the  artxnretum  at  Kew,  the  comraoo  arbutus  1«  19  ft. 
high  i  and  it  ia  equally  high,  or  higher,  at  a  great  number  of  placet  within  the  saine  distance  of  the 
metrofoUs.  In  the  Mile  End  Nursery  it  is  15  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  45  ft.  In 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  aitoretum  of  Messrs  Loddiges,  plants,  10  years 
planted,  have  atUined  the  height  of  10  ft.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  at  Castle  Mamard,  it  is  IS  ft. 
high.  In  Ireland,  on  the  lower  lake  of  KiUamey,  a  tree,  or  large  bush,  was  96  ft.  in  diameter  in 
1805  ;  one  at  Power's  Court  is  equally  large ;  and  a  similar  one  existed  at  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy, 
but  was  blown  down  in  1804;  at  Mom  Park,  Cork,  it  is  82  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
S  ft.  3in.,  and  of  the  head  SS^  ft.  The  price  of  planU,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  ftom  6d:  to  U. 
each,  according  to  the  sise,  or  ftom  U,lt.6d.  to  31.  15r.  per  hundred }  and  the  scarlet-flowered 
variety  is  Ss.  6dL  a  plant  At  Bollwyller,  and  at  New  York,  both  the  species  and  varieties  are 
greeo-house  plantSw 

T  m  2.  A,  hy'brida  Ker.     The  hybrid  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

IdenlificaiUm,    Ker  Bot  Reg.,  1 619. j  Don»s  MIU.,  S.  pi  834. 
Svnomfme.    A.  andrachnoMes  UhA  Enum.,  L  p.  895. 
Bngravrngt.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  619. ;  and  our  yi^.  900. 

Spec,  Ckar.y  ^e,  Branchlets  pilose.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Panicle  terminal,  pendulous,  downy.  Flowers  white.  Calyx  glabrous. 
(^DoiC$  Mill,,  iii.  p.  834.)  Apparently  a 
hybrid  between  A.  ITnedo,  and  A,  An- 
dr&chne.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  is  believed  to  ' 
have  been  originated  in  the  Fulham  Nur* 
sery,  where  there  were,  till  lately,  some  of 
the  largest  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  where  there  is  still  one, 
about  20  years  planted,  which  is  nearly 
20  fl.  high.  This  species  grows  as  rapidly 
as  the  A,  C7^nedo,  forms  fully  as  laige  a 
tree,  is  more  beautiful  in  its  flowers  which 
are  in  larger  panicles,  and  is  nearly  as 
hardy.  It  flowers  freely,  and  sometimes  bears  fruit,  but  is  generally  pro- 
pagated by  grafting.    Plants  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
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Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  IS  ft.  higb,  after 

having  been  10  years  planted. 
Varieiy. 

1  •  A.  A.  2  MWen  (A.  Milleri  Mayes  in  West  of  England  Joum.  of  Sdeoce 
and  Lit,  Jan.  1835;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  259.)  was  raised  from 
seed  in  the  Bristol  Nursery,  from  the  scarlet-flowered  variety  of 
A,  ITnedo  and  A,  ilndrachne.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  pink, 
the  leaves  are  large,  and  the  plant  vigorous. 

f  8.  A.  ilNDRA'cHNB  L.    The  Andrachne  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.    LUi.  Sp. ,  56a  :   Ehret  Act  AngL,  57.  p.  114.  1 6. ;  Ker  Pot  Re».»  1 115. ;   afaw 
Hot  Mag.,  t  S081 ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  834.  ,,  ^^      ^  ^^^      ._^ 

Theatr..  1490.,  f.  %    ThU  is  the  Adrachn*  of  Theophrastus  ;  and  it  is  called  Adrachta  in  moden 

Engrawna.    Ehret  Act  Angl.,  S7.  t  &i  Bot  Reg.,t.liai   Bot  Mag.,  t.S03A,\  Pwk.  Tbeatf., 
149a  r.  2.  i  and  tbe  plate  in  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  bluntish,  entire  in  some,  a  little  serratcsd  in 
others,  glabrous.  Panicles  terminal,  erect,  clothed  with  viscid  down.  Flow- 
ers greenish  white.  Fruit  like  that  of  A,  tTnedo.  {DovCi  WiL^m.  p.  384.) 
A  native  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Tauria. 

Varieikt, 

Tournefort  enumerates  three  varieties,  which  he  observed 
in  the  Levant :  — 

1.  With  serrated  leaves ; 

2.  With  a  large  oblong  fruit  i 

3.  With  large  compressed  firuit  •  but  there  is  only  the 

following  variety,  which  is  probably  the  Erst  of  those 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  in  British  niu-series :  — 

t  A.  A.  2  serrati/hUa  (A.  serratiflkUa  Nois.  i  the  terrated-Uaved  Arimtug^ 
as  shown  in  Lodd,  Bot  Cab.,  1 580,  and  our;^.  gSl.:  Don's  MilL,  a 
p.  8S4c)  has  the  leaves  serrated,  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  spe. 
eies.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  and  disposed  in  terminal  clusien. 
It  is  cultivated  in  British  gardens;  but  it  is  not  known  when,  or  g^^ 

from  what  country,  it  was  Introduced.  v«  1 

Descripikm,  This  species  differs  from  the  common  arbutus  in  having  much 
longer  leaves,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  ser- 
ratra,  and  polished ;  but  the  outer  bark  cracks,  and  peels  off*  in  very  thin  papery 
layers,  annually.  By  this  feature  alone  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
common  arbutus.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  common  sort ;  but  the 
fruit  is  oval,  with  flat  seeds  ;  whereas  in  the  common  sort  the  seeds  are 
pointed  and  angular.  The  plants,  when  young,  are  somewhat  tander ;  but,  if 
kept  in  pots  till  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high  before  they  are  planted  out,  they  will  endure 
the  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  without  any  protection ;  and 
will  grow  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  common  arbutus,  becoming  eventually 
much  larger  and  finer  trees. 

Geographtf,  The  ^''rbutus  ^^ndrachne  is  most  abundant  in  the  Levant. 
It  is  found  m  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  in  various  islands  of  the  Archipeli^, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  Andoch;  also  on  Mount 
Olympus,  about  Smyrna,  and  in  various  other  ports  of  Syria.  It  is  found  in 
some  places  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

History,  The  tree  abounds  in  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
and  other  writers  under  the  name  of  Adrachne.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Adrachne  produces  the  best  fruit  on  Mount  Helicon.  In  the  Nouveau  Du 
Ilaniel,  it  is  stated  that  the  translators  of  Pausanias  have  confounded  two 
names,  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  two  plants  quite  different :  Adrachne, 
which  is  the  species  of  .^''rbutus  now  before  us;  and  Andrachne,  the  Portulaca  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  modern  Veronica  Beccabunga,  Clusius,  J.  Bauhin,  Ray, 
and  Tournefort  recognised  this  difference,  and  spelt  the  word  accordingly ;  but 
Linnaeus  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Theophrastus  says  that  the  Adradine  is  a 
tree  of  wnich  the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  are  always  green ; 
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and  that  its  wood  is  employed  for  making  tooU  for  the  weaver,  and  spindles 
for  the  women.  Pliny  says  that  the  Adrachne  resembles  the  Unedo ;  and 
Adrachla  is  the  vulgar  name  for  this  species  of  il^rbutus  throughout  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  as  indicated  in  the  synonymes  above.  This  species  was 
first  brought  to  England  from  Smyrna  in  1 724,  and  cultivated  at  Eltham  by 
Dr.  Sherard  j  man^  years  afterwards,  it  was  sent  from  London  to  Paris ;  and 
it  is  now  frequent  m  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  capitals :  in 
the  environs  of  London,  as  a  shrub  or  low  tree  in  the  open  ground ;  and  about 
Paris,  as  a  conservatory  plant  for  training  against  a  wall,  and  protecting  in 
winter.  In  Smith's  Correspondence  ofLinncsuSt  it  is  stated  that  the  ii'rbutus 
j4ndrachne  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  Dr.  FothergiU's  garden 
at  Ham  House,  in  Essex,  in  May,  1766.  The  plant  there  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  to  Dr.  Fothergill  from  Dr.  Russell  of  Aleppo,  in  1756.  Afler 
Dr.  FothergiU's  death,  the  plant  was  sold  by  auction,  m  August,  1781,  for 
53/.  11«.  it  was  purchased  by  a  nurseryman  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up 
into  scions  for  grsuting  on  the  common  J^'rbutus.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  tree 
fully  twice  as  large  as  that  at  Ham  House,  which  was  long  the  boast  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  was  killed  by  the  cold  winter  of  1796, 

Properties  and  Uses,  In  countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  other  useful  purposes.  The  tree  was  so 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  that,  in  Russell's  time,  it  supplied 
nearly  half  the  fuel  in  the  city.  In  Bntain,  it  is  only  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  ornamental  tree;  and  there  are  few  evergreens  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  the  beauty  and  varied  disposition  of  its  foliage,  and  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  bark  of  its  trunk,  which  annually  presents  a  new  and  smooth 
surface  to  the  eye. 

SoU^  Siiuaiion^  Sfc,  A  free  sandy  loam,  kept  rather  moist,  seems  to  suit 
this  tree  where  the  climate  is  favourable  to  it :  for  example,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ;  but  farther  north,  a  dry  soil  will  be  found  preferable,  m  order 
that  the  plant  may  not  be  stimulated  to  make  more  wood  than  it  can  thoroughly 
ripen.  The  situation  should  always  be  sheltered,  though  not  shaded  by  other 
trees.  In  a  gardenesque  arrangement  of  trees,  the  particular  beauty  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  ot  the  andrachne  will  be  best  observed;  but,  if  planted  in 
picturesque  masses  in  a  shrubbery,  its  forms  and  foliage  will  harmonise  very 
well  with  those  of  other  species  of  i4'rbutus,  and  of  the  larger  ^rickceae. 

Siatitties.    Id  the  enviroiu  of  London  Uiere  are  plant*  of  ^rbutui  ^ndr&chne,  as  itandards, 

ftom  8ft  to  10 ft  hir  •      •      •■  -         .  »    .^    ^.    . 

Botanic  Garden  12 
diameter.    There  J 


a  ine  environs  or  jLionaon  mere  are  piants  or  ^rounis  ^naracnne.  as  itanoanis, 
0  ft  bigh :  one  in  the  Hackney  atboretum,  IS  ft.  high ;  and  one  in  the  Chelsea 
1 12  ft  high  :  there  are  aUo  planU  at  IWhite  Knights,  13  ft  high,  with  heads  15  ft  in 
!re  is  a  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Botanic  Oaiden,  which  was  re. 


moved  thither  fkom  the  old  one  in  18s22,  when  it  was  13  ft.  in  height,  with  a  stem  1Q|  In.  in  diameter, 
at  1  ft,  flrom  the  ground.  We  have  received  notices  of  several  other  large  specimens  i  but,  as  J. 
h^brida  resembles  A.  if  ndrftchne  in  goieral  appearance,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  casting  its  bark. 


we  believe  that  species  to  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the  Oriental  one  in  some  of  the  accounts 
that  have  been  sent  us,  ftom  the  rapid  growth  attributed  to  the  trees.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  teom  Si.6fLto5i.  each. 

m  4.  A,  PROCE^RA  Douglas,    The  tall  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.    LindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  1579L 
Engraomg.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1575. 

Spec.  Char^y  ^c,  A  robust  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
woody  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1827.  It  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance^to  A,  i^ndr&chne,  but  difiers  from  it  altogether  in  the  form  and 
serratures  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  are  of  a  delicate  greenish  white.  Till  the  plant  is  3  or  4  years 
old,  it  requires  protection  during  winter ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  ad- 
visable, in  most  situations  north  of  London,  to  train  it  to  a  wall.  There  is 
a  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
has  stood  there  since  1830,  and  has  grown  as  high  as  the  wall.  In  the 
Fulham  Nursery,  this  species  appears  to  grow  with  greater  rapidity  than 
any  other  of  the  genus.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  spe- 
cies ;  and  plants  are  Is,  6d,  each. 
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•  5.  A,  TOMBNTO^A  Pwrik.  The  downy  Arbutus,  or  Strawherty  TVce. 

lAenl^Uatiom.  Piush  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  S88. ;  Hook.  BoC.  Mag.,  t  3390. ;  Hook.  FL  Ancr.  and  El 

Bot.  2S9.  f.  1. ;  Doo*i  MilL,  3.,  p.  8S& 
Smton^me.    i<retort4phyloa  tomantiMa  UmdL  BoL  Beg.,  1 1791. 
Sngravingi.    Bot  Blag.,  t  5SS0. ;  Hook.  FL  Amer.,  and  Exot  Bot,  1S9.,  f.  L ;  Bot.  Reg^  t  ITSt 

Spec.  Char,f  Sfc,  Shrubby.  The  whole  plant,  except  the  flowers,  downy 
while  youn^.  Branches  hispid.  Leaves  with  short  and  hispid  petiotes, 
midribs  hispid,  and  disks  oval,  acute,  subcordate  at  the  base,  and  clothed  with 
white  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  bracteated,  disposed  in  somewhat 
headed  racemes,  that  are  axillary,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  cam- 
panulately  pitcher-shaped,  pure  white.  {DofCt  MiU,,  iii.  p.  835.^  A  native 
of  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Blr.  Menses, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  introduced  in  1826.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection,  from  its  copious  evergreen  foliage  and  showy  flowen, 
which  appear  in  profusion  in  a  green-house  in  December,  and  in  the  open 
air  in  March.  Plants  have  been  kept  in  the  open  air  in  the  giurden  of 
William  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  since  1831. 

Variety, 

mA.t.2  nuda  Hook,  et  Amott  in  Beech.  Voy.  Pt.Bot.,144.,  Hook^FL  Bor. 
Amer,  2. 1. 129.  f.  4. — The  plant  is  quite  destitute  of  long  stiff*  hairs. 
(Don't  MUl,,  iii.  p.  835.) 

A  6.  A.  DENSiFLo^RA  H.  B.  et  Kunth,    The  densely  flowered  Arbutus,  or 

Strawberry  Tree. 

Ideitii/leatkm.    R  B.  et  Kunth  Kov.  Gen.  Amer..  a  ik  28a  t  860. ;  Don*i  MIlL,  3L  fn  836. 
Bmgraifing,    R  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  &  p.  fla  t  S6a 

Spec,  Char.^  ^o.  Branches  angular,  pilose.  Leaves  4—5  inches  lon^ ;  their 
petioles  long,  pilose ;  their  disks  oblone,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  conaceoos, 
glabrous  above,  and  shining  beneath,  clothed  with  brown-tinged  down,  and 
the  middle  nerve  with  long  rusty-hued  hairs.  Flowers  crowded,  disposed 
in  panicles  that  are  terming  and  composed  of  approximate  racemes.  Pedi- 
cels furnished  with  3  bracteas  at  the  base.  Corona  oval,  white.  Filaments 
dilated  and  pilose  at  the  base.  (Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  835.^  A  native  of  Mexico, 
on  the  eastern  declivities  between  La  Plata  and  XaJapa ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.     It  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  K'rhutus  not  yet  introduced. 

A.  Xamiiifma  Un.  Syst.,  407.,  Suppl.,  fiSS.,  Is  a  native  of  North  America,  but  of  what  pert  ii 
unknown,  as  Mr.  O.  Don  oouM  find  nothing  respecting  it  in  the  Idnnaan  herbarium. 

A.  Mmz^Mi  iPwr«A  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  288..  Hook,  et  Am.  in  Beech:  Vo^.,  pi  14a,  la  a  tree,  wt^ 
leaves  broad'oval,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  petioles  long.  Racemes  aziUary  and  terminid,  paB>de<l* 
and  dense.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Mcnaeft 

A.  cordifblia ;  ilrctoet4phTlos  cordifbUa  UndL  Bat.  Bitg.^  Sept  18S6 1  wasdlMxyveied  by  Mr.  Mcoaa* 
on  the  north-weet  coast  of  America. 

A.  ^a6ea  i  ^rctost&phyloe  gla6ca  lAndl.,  L  e.  j  discovered  in  CalifomU  by  the  unfortonate  Dougltf- 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  ofA'rbutus. 

A.  oanaHSntie  Lam.  Diet,  vol  1..  Bot  Mag.,  1 1577.,  and  our 
Jig.  9S2..  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  wi^  oblong-lanoeolate 
serrated  loaves,  glaucous  beneath :  and  greenifh  white  flowers,  on 
hispid  panicles.  It  has  been  in  cuIUvatioa  in  British  green-houses 
and  cold-pits  since  1796  :  flowering  in  May  and  June;  and,  there 
can  be  DO  doubt  would  stand  against  a  conservative  waU  with 
the  usual  protection. 

A.  petMaris  R  B.  et  Kunth  U  a  tree,  a  native  of  Mexico,  on 
mountains,  where  It  attains  a  large  size.  The  leaves  are  3  or  d|  hi. 
long. 

A.  fitren$  Hook,  et  Am.  is  a  tow-growing  shrub  a  native  of 
Chili,  about  Concepclon.  The  fruit  is  a  reddish  brown  berry, 
which,  when  eaten,  is  said  to  cause  delirium. 

A.  xaiapffuit  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  and  A.  mdafs  H.  B.  et  Kunth, 
which  are  natives  of  Mexico ;  and  A./errmginea  Lin.  Sy&t,  40a, 
which  h  a  native  of  New  Granada,  are  described  in  Don's  Miller  u 
trees ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
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Genus  XIV.     ' 
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^RCTOSTA'PHYLOS  Adan^.    Thb  Bbarbbrry.    Lm.  Sysl.  Dec&ndria 

Monog^nia. 
Idenm^atkm.    OaU.  AdaML  Fkm. ;  H.  a  et  Kunth  Nor.  Geo.  Amer.,  a  pk  fi77. ;  Spieng.  Syit,  S. 

^fnomgmet.    U*va.fini  i>odl.  Tbtrm. ;  jf  rbutiu  sp.  ZM. 
Derivaiion.    From  arktot^  a  bear,  and  itapkmie,  a  grape; 

DetcripUon,    Evergreen  UBdershrubs^  natives  of  Europe  and  of  North  and 
South  America. 

t^\.  A.  ITva-u'rsi  Spreng,    The  common  Bearberry. 

IdaMleaUdM.    Spreng.  Svit,  S.  p.  8S7. ;  Don's  MiU^  &  p.  83& 

Swum^meM.  ^rbutiu  UVa-lini  L<».  5ji.,  56a,  F/L  Lapp.,  No.  162.,  t  &  f.a.,  ^ood^.  Mat.  Boi., 
194.  tm,  /%.  Dm.,  t  aa,  Btaekw^  t  SSO.,  SmUk  Sng.  Bot.,  714. ;  J'rbutus  6uxifl>lia  5/ote»  &tf., 
50a  ;  UVa-ArsI  MixlAUa  SaL  in  Grau*$  Arr.,  9L  p.  400. ;  Beartierriet,  and  6ear.whortle.berriei, 
Eag. }  Barentraube,  or  Barenbeere,  Ger.j  Beerenduuif,  Dttich. ;  la  Bauerole,  J^. :  Uva  d*Ono, 
liM.  I  Uva  de  OaOjJ^UH. ;  Uva  de  Urio^  Pori. ;  and  Uva-urti  in  Uie  worlcs  of  moct  old  botanists. 

Engravings.  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp..  Na  16S.  t.  &  r.a;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  194l  1 7a;  FL  Dan.,  t.SSw ; 
Blackw.,  t  BaSL ;  EngLBot,  t  714. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  138. ;  and  our  Af.  983L 

Spec,  Ckar,,  ^c.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  permanent,  obovate,  quite 
entire,  coriaceous,  shining.  Flowers  fasciculate.  Drupe  d-celled.  Leaves 
like  those  of  the  common  box.  Flowers  pale  red, 
or  white  with  a  red  mouth,  growing  in  small  clusters 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  (DotCt  MW,,  iii. 
p.  836.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America, 
in  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  in  mountains  and 
rocky  situations  of  Canada  and  New  England,  and  ^ 
in  the  Island  of  Unalascha.  It  is  abundant  on  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  most  parts  of  the  ncHth;  also  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Camiola,  Dauphine,  Savoy,  ^^3 
Siberia,  &c.  With  us,  it  is  common  upon  dry,  heathy,  mountainous,  and 
rocky  places,  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland; 
also  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales;  flowering  in  May  and  June; 
and  producing  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  September.  The  berries 
are  filled  with  an  austere  mealy  pulp,  and  serve  as  food  for  grouse  and 
other  birds  in  Britain ;  and,  m  Sweden,  Russia,  and  America,  they  form  a 
princij^al  part  of  the  food  of  bears.  The  whole  plant  is  powerfully  astrin- 
gent: It  abounds  in  the  tannin  prindple;  and,  both  in  Sweden  and  America, 
It  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  dyemg  it  an  ash-grey  colour.  It 
is  also  prescribed  by  rural  practitioners  in  nephritic  complaints;  and,  on 
the  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  smoked  by  the  Indians  as  a  febrifuge.  In 
British  gardens,  it  finds  a  place  among  other  peat-earth  plants ;  and,  though 
a  native  of  cold  and  elevated  reg^ns,  it  thrives  well  in  peat,  kept  moist,  in 
the  vicinity  of  London. 

-*  2.  A,  alpi'na  Spreng.    The  Alpine  Bearberry. 

Uentifieatiou.    fnnog.  Sjst.,  8.  p.  887. ;  Don*s  MiU^  3.V-S36, 

^^Sa'  2lfl\7    h^  Un.  Sp.,SG&.,  (Ed.  FL  Dan,,  73.,  Smith  Engt.  Bat.,  t  2030.,  lAg^f. 

Engravings.    EngL  Bot^  t  SOSa  |  Ligbtf.  Fl.  Scot,  21&  1. 11.  f.  a.  b. 

Spec,  Char,f^c^  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  wrinkled,  ser- 
rated, deciduous.  Racemes  terminal.  Pedicels  rather  hairy.  The  flowers 
grow  in  reflexed  racemes,  and  are  pure  white.  The  berries  are  black  when 
ripe,  and  of  the  size  of  a  sloe,  with  a  taste  somewhat  resembling  that  of  black 
currants,  but  more  mawkish ;  insomuch,  that  Linnaeus  says  the  Laplanders 
will  scarcely  eat  them.     Haller,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  flavour  not 
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unpleasant.  {DofCt  Mill.,  ill.  p.  6d6«)  A  trailing  Bhrub,  nadve  of  Den- 
mark, Switzerland^  Dauphin^,  Savoy,  Siberia,  dec.  Found  wild  in  omny 
places  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  dry  barren  moors.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  savs  Linnaeus,  in  all  the  Lapland  alps,  in  Dalecarlia,  from  their 
tops  to  their  bases,  round  the  White  Sea,  especially  m  yery  sandy  places. 
It  is  also  found  in  Canada,  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  America, 
in  the  Aleutian  Isles,  &c.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  long  been  a  favoiuite 
peat-earth  trailing  shrub,  requiring  an  airy  situation.  It  does  not  thrire  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  nor  where  it  is  much  sheltered;  bat, 
either  on  rock  work,  in  beds  of  dry  peat,  or  in  moist  peat,  it  grows  with  g;reat 
luxuriance,  and  occasionally  ripens  fruit. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Arciostdpkylos  not  yet  introduced. 

A.  ^olifhUa  R  B.  et  Kanth  {Jkm't  Mai,  3.  p.  SX..  Andr6meda  /edif&lU  Hmmb.,  Is  a  naUve  oT  Che 
temperate  parti  of  Mexico,  arowing  to  tbe  h^ght  of  from  4  ft  to  6  ft 

A.  giaucdtceiu  H.  B.  et  Kunth  {Don's  MilL,  S.  p.  836.)  it  a  nadve  of  Mexico,  witb 
oblong  leaves,  and  scarlet  corollas. 

A.  pAngena  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Don's  WU.,  S.  p.  83&)  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  In  devatcd  ] 
Moran  and  Villalpando.  where  it  forms  a  branchv  shrub,  about  a  foot  In  bdght 

A.  Ho&keA  G.  Don  {Mm.  Diet.,  Z.  p.  896.),  yf^rfnitus  p6ngens  Hook.,  Is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it 
forms  a  prostrate  shrub,  with  the  habit  and  leaves  of  A.  U>ra-6rsi. 

Gekus  XV. 


□ 


PERNE'TTYi^  Gaud.    The  Pernbttya.    Lin.  Sifst.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Ideni'4UaiioH.    Oaud.  in  Frea.  Voy.,  pl  i54.  t  67.  s  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  836. 

Derivation,  Named  after  Dom  Pemetty,  the  author  of  the  Account  of  n  Voj/age  to  the  FaOtimd 
IslcM  ;  a  work  remarlcable  for  its  interest,  as  well  as  for  its  candour  and  cxacineasi  The  origiiial 
species  of  this  genus  was  mentioned  by  this  traveller  under  the  name  of  "firurdre  4  feailles 
pointues.**  {Lindl.  in  Boi.  Reg,  1 167&} 

Description,  Evei^een  undershrubs.   Natives  of  North  and  South  America. 

tt.  1.  P.  MUCRONA^A  Gaud,     The  mucronate-^at^  Pemettj^a. 

Identificaiion.    Oaud.  In  Ann.  Sc,  5.  p.  108. ;  DoD*s  Mill,  2.  p^  8S& 

Sgfnon^me.    yl'ibutus  mucumitA  Lin.  JIL  SmtpL,  >83a,  Font,  in  Com.  Gcet.,        A         924 

9.  p.  31.,  Ctrakam  in  Bot  Mag.,  1 9033.,  Lam.  i&,  1 336.  £  a.,   Lodi.   Bot.        ^ 

Cab.,  t  184&,  PeruHf  Cue.,  v^  4. jx  865. 
Engravina.    LindL  Bot  R«f.,  1 16?S. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t3093.;  Lam.  HI.,  tSSflL  f. 

a. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 18*1  j  and  ourj^.  9ftk 

Spec.  Oiar.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  cuspidate,  denticulately  serru- 
late,  stiff,  shining  on  both  surfaces.  Pedicels  axillary,  brac- 
tcatc,  about  equal  in  lenjjth  to  the  leaves.  Flowers  white, 
drooping.  (Don^t  MUL,  in.  p.  836.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  j  a  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  Straits  of  Magelhin.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1828,  and  flowers  in  May.  In  the  garden  of  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt^  in  Hertfordshire  it  has,  within 
3  years,  formed  an  evergreen  bush,  3^  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
2^  ft.  hiffh,  in  a  bed  of  peat  soil.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
shrub,  of  considerable  beauty,  on  account  of  the  neat  appear- 
ance and  dark  colour  of  its  foliage.  (Bot.  Reg,y  May,  1834'.) 

*•  2.  P.  piLO^sA  G.  Don,    The  pilose,  or  hcuy,  Pemettya. 

Identification.    Oaid.  Mag.,  10.  p.  886. ;  Don's  Mill.,  &  p.  837. ;  Bot  Mag..t  8177. 

Synonifme.  J'rbutus  pilbsa  GroAaw.  Ih;.  LIndley  says.  -  As  flir  as  habit  and  the  structure  of  U>e 
flowers  are  concerned,  -i'rbutus  if^Orakmm  would  be  referable  to  Pem^ttjn :  bat  we  incline 
to  believe  Uiat  plant  an  Andrfimoda-  (ifol.  Beg.  1 1675.)  j  the  doctor  speaking  o^  the  genua  Aa. 
dr6meda  as  K  stood  previously  to  Professor  Don's  dlvbioD  of  it  t—     ■» 

Engraving.    Bot  Mag.,  t  3177. 
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Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  pilose,  procumbent.  Leaves  ovate-ellfptfc,  ciliately 
serrulated,  coriaceous,  without  a  mucro,  and  callous  at  the  point.  Pedicels 
axillary,  1-flowered,  elongated,  deflexed.  Corolla  ovate,  with  blunt  revolute 
teeth,  white.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  in  1828,  or  before;  and  round  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of  CanonnuUs  Cottage. 
The  hairy  prostrate  branches  are  furnished  with  numerous  toothed  ever- 
green leaves,  9  lines  long,  and  4^  broad.     The  flowers  are  not  large. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  Peftiettydi  not  yet  ititroduced. 

p.  micropkpila  Oaud  {Don^i  MOl,  3.  p.33&),  /I  rbutuf  microphfUa  Forit^  A.  MrpylU/Mla  Lam., 
it  a  native  of  the  Struts  of  Bfagellan,  wnere  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft,  but  has  not^ct 
been  introduced. 

/*.  MyraimUet  6.  Don  (Jtft%  Diett  d.  p.  8d&),  Andr6nieda  Jlfyrunltes  Lam.,  is  a  native  of  the 
Straits  of  Magdlan,  in  woods  on  the  mountains ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  It  or  3  ft 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  ofPernettysL. 

p.  empetHfidia  Gaud  (Doa's  MUl.,  a  p.8d&).  ^'rbutus  ^mpetrifMia  Lmdl.,  yf.pttmila  Willd.,  An. 
drdmeda  nnpetrifblia  Lam.,  is  a  mnch-branched,  difiUse  shrubL  with  lateral,  solitary,  drooping,  white 
flowers,  and  leaves  like  those  of  f'^mpetnun.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Fallcland  Islands,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  3  ft  or  3  ft,  but  has  not  vet  been  introduced. 

P.  pUmOa  Gaud.  {Bof.  Beg.,  May,  1834),  ^'rbutus  pdmila  Partt.,  is  a  native  of  Magellan,  introduced 
in  18S0,  of  which  there  were  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

P.  CavamOlni^na,  G.  Don  {MiiLDict.,  3.  p.  837.),  Andr6meda  prostr&ta  Cav.,  is  a  prostrate  shrub, 
a  native  of  South  America,  not  yet  introduced.  P.  purpurea  D.  Don  is  a  naUvc  of  Peru,  with  pur. 
pie  ftowers;  and  P.  dUMt  Dl  Don  is  a  native  of  Mezico.  ^ 


Genus  XVL 


□□ 


OAULTHE^R/i4  L.     The  Gaulthbria.     Lin,  Syst.  Decandna 
Monogynia. 

IdenHficaiion.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  551. ;  Schreb.,  449. ;  Gsrtn.  Fruct,  63. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  16L  ;  R.  Br. 

Prod.,  p.  559. :  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  882. 
Deriwation.    So  named  by  Kalm,  from  QamUhier,  a  physician  and  botanist  of  Canada. 

Deicription,    Procumbent,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of 
North  and  South  America. 

jUt  I.  G.  procu'mbens  L.    The  procumbent  Gaultheria. 

Identifieaatm.    Lin.  Sp.,  566.  j  Don's  Mili,  3.  p.  839.  j  Lfidd.  Cat,  ed^lSJR 

SunonymeM.    Partridge  Berry.  Mountain  Tea,  Spring  Winter  Gxttin,  SmUh'tHtsU>rff  qf  Nom  Seotm. 
engravimgs.     Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  116. ;  Kalm  Amcen.,  a  p.  li.  t  L  £  6. ;  Du  Ham.  Art.,  1.  pi  28& 
1 113L  Tlodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 82. ;  Sims  Bot.Mag.,  t  189a ;  and  our /g.  925. 

S^ec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  procumbent.  Branches  erect,  naked  at  bottom,  but 
with  crowded  leaves  at  top.  Leaves  obovate,  acute  at  the  base,  finely  and 
chiately  toothed.  Flowers  few,  terminal,  nutant.  A 
little  shrubby  plant  somewhat  resembling  seedling 
plants  of  Kalmtfl  latifolia.  Flowers  white.  Berries 
red,  eatable,  and  known  by  the  name  of  partridge 
berries.  The  leaves,  if  properly  cured,  make  a  most 
excellent  teaj  for  which  reason,  it  is  likewise  known 
by  the  name  of  mountain  tea.  It  was  introduced  in 
1762,  grows  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  hdght,  and  produces  it 
small  white  flowers  firom  July  to  September.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  firuit,  which,  in  British 
gardens,  remain  on  the  plant  a  great  part  of  the    *  gg^ 

winter.     It  is  difficult  to  preserve  alive,  except  in  a 
peat  soil  kept  moist.  (JDon't  MUl,,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
m  dry  woods,  on  mountmns,  and  in  sandy  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 

4  E  4 
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tt.  2.  G.  Sua'llon  Pursh.    The  Shallon  Gaultheria. 

IdenHfieatkin,    Punh  Fl.  Amcr.  Sept,  I.  p.  883. ;  Don*i  MiH,  a  p.  839L ;  Lodd.  CbL,  ed.  189a 
Sngramng*.    Punh  Fl.  Amcr.  Sept.,  1.  fig.}  Hook.  BoL  Bfag., t.  884a )  LindL  Bot.  Rcg^Lltit; 
Lodd.  K>C.  Cab..  1 1378.  j  and  ouryix.  9i6. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Procumbent,  hairy  on  the  stems.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  ser- 
rated, glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  secund,  bracteate,  clothed  with 
rusty  down.  Branches  warted,  clothed 
with  rusty  down  when  young.  Leaves 
broad,  abruptly  acuminated.  Pedicels 
scaly.  Corolla  white,  tinged  with  red, 
downy,  urceolate,  with  a  closed  limb. 
Berries  globose,  acute,  fleshy,  purjile. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  shade  of  close  pine 
forests,  where  hardly  any  thing  else  will  ' 
thrive,  which  makes  it  a  very  desirable 
shrub  for  plantations.  The  berries  of 
the  shallon  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives,  on  account  of  their  agreeable  ^^^ 

flavour.  {DofCi  Mill,,  iii.  p.  837.)  It  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ck>lumbia,  and  near  the 
Western  Ocean.  In  British  gardens,  this  plant  is  as  hardy  as  if  it  were 
indigenous.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  sandy  peat,  or  even 
in  sandy  loam,  in  3  or  4  years  producing  abundance  of  fruit)  which  forms 
excellent  food  for  partridges,  and  may  be  used  in  tarts.  In  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it  has  already  been  planted  as  undergrowth 
in  artificial  plantations,  and  in  belts,  clumps,  and  thickets  in  parks,  for  the 
sake  of  the  shelter  and  food  which  it  affords  for  game.  It  thrives  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London,  growing  luxuiianUy  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum. 

A  pp.  1.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Gaultkiris, 

GfragrantUsinui  WaU.  {Dm's  MUL,  a  840.),  G.  fVigrans  D.  Dom,  i<'rt>utu«  laurifMia  IbMif..  i< 
an  evergreen  ihrub,  a  native  of  N«>al,  at  Narambetty ;  with  leaves  ooriaoeout,  rcticulately  veined ; 
ttom  8  ill.  to  4  in.  long ;  with  corollaf  oblong,  silky,  pale  red,  and  very  sweet.acented.  It  waa  intro- 
duced in  1884,  but  we  have  not  seen  a  plant 

App.  ii.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  of  GatdihensL^  not  yet 
introduced. 

Q.  nummularmdeM  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nepi,  pi  150.,  DodI  MilL,  S.  P.839L.  is  a  native  of  the  alps 
of  Nepal,  where  it  formi  a  much-branched  procumbimt  shrub,  with  filUbrm  bnuicbes,  cordate  leaves, 
and  small  flowers,  on  very  short  axillary  pedicels. 

O.  citidia  Cham,  et  Schlecht  in  Linnsea,  5.  p.  18&,  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  8991,  is  a  scabrous  shrub, 
with  coriaceous  lanceolate  leaves,  sharply  serrated  {  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  Mount  Oriaaba,  along 
with  Soltoum  tuberosum.  The  leaves  are  half  an  inch  long,  the  flowers  white,  and  the  bcrxtoi 
Mack. 

Several  other  species  are  described  in  Don**  Miller,  as  natives  of  different  parts  of  South  AnMiica 
and  Nepal ;  and  as  requiring  thegreen-house  or  stove. 

Genus  XVII. 


□ 


BPIG^^A  L,    The  Epioaa.    Lm.  Syit,  Dec&ndria  Monog^'nia. 

IdentifieaiUm.    tin.  Oen.,  Na  550. }  Schrebi  Gen.,  No.  840. ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  pi  9QSL ;  Don** 

Mill..  8.  p.  841. 
^fnoitymes.    jlfem^cyium  Mich.  Gen.^  13. ;  May  Flower,  Nova  Scotia. 
Derivaikm.    From  epi,  upon,  and  gaia,  the  earth ;    the  plant  creeps  upon  the  surftce  of  the 

earth. 

Deicription,    Creeping,  tufted,  evergreen  shrubs,  with  fragrant  flowers  in 
dense,  axillary,  and  terminal  racemes ;  natives  of  North  America. 
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ir  1.  B.  RB^BNs  L,    The  creeping  Epigsea. 

Ideatifieation.    Lin.  Sp.,  56S. ;  Don'a  Hill.,  &>  84L j  LoddL  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Sngraaktgt.    Andr.  Bok.  Rep.,  108. ;  Lam.  lU.,  t  9ff7.  £  1.  {  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  16a ;  Plak.  Aim.. 
1 107.  fTL 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Branches,  petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  very  hairy.  Leaves 
cordate-ovate,  quite  entire.  Corollas  cylindrical.  Flowers  white,  tinged 
with  red,  very  fragrant.  (Ihn*i  MiU,^  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Carolina,  on  shady  rocks  and  in  stony  woods,  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  and  at  the  roots  of  pines ;  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowerins 
from  May  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1736;  and  succeeds  in  peat  soil, 
kept  rather  moist,  and  protected  with  a  frame  or  hand-glass,  or  with  snow, 
during  very  severe  frosts. 


Genus  XVIIL 


PHALEROCA'RPUS  G.Dcn.    The  Phalerocarpus.    Lin.Siftt.  Octdn- 

dria  Monog^nia. 

JdeutificaUoH.    DoD*i  MiU.,  3.  vMh 

Sumo^yme*.    Faodnlum  Lin. ;  Oaulthtete  Punb  ;  Oxyc6cctu  NulL  ;  il'rbutug  Lam. 

BerknUkm.    From  piiialim,  white,  and  karpot,  a  fruit }  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  berries. 

Descr^Hoiu  A  small  creeping  plant,  with  hispid  branches ;  small,  roundish- 
oval,  acute  leaves;  and  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  ?  white  flowers;  and 
the  habit  of  wild  thyme, 

jU  1.  P.  5ERPYLLiF0^iA  G.  DoH.    The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Phalerocarpus. 

Identifiealkm.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  pc  841. 

S^monmna.    Faccf  nium  hlspfdalum  Lin.  Sp.,  BOCK,   Miehx.  FL  Bar.  Amer,,  1.  p.  SS8.  t  23.,  Loild. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Gaulthteia  serpyllifbUa  Pwaft  FL  Jmer.  Sept,,  L  p^  i83.  t  la  |  .i'rbutus  flfiffirmis 

Lam.  Dkt.,  L  p.  8S8j  Oxycdccus  hiipidului  Pert. 
Engraaingt.    Micbx.  Fi.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 1.  S&  }  Purdi  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  t  IS. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Berries  white,  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  aro- 
matic, not  very  acid,  and  rather  insipid  than  agreeable.  The  shrub  has  the 
same  aromatic  taste  and  smell  as  Gaulth^ria  procumbens.  {Don*s  MiU.,  iii. 
p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania;  and  Nuttall  has  ob- 
served it  north-westward  of  Lake  Michigan :  and  Pursh  remarks  that  it 
abounds  more  particularly  where  cedars  and  other  evergreens  are  predomi- 
nant; keeping  pretty  constant  pace  with  the  northern  forests  of  pines, 
larches,  and  firs ;  and  growing  always  amidst  jSiph&enum.  It  is  a  creeping 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May»  It  was  introduced  in  1815,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  it'  is  cultivated  in  moist  peat,  in  an  open  airy  situation. 

Genus  XIX. 


□□ 


^ 


CLE'THRA  L.    The  Clbthra.    Lm.  Syit.  Dec&ndria  Monog^ia. 

Identification,  Lin.  Oen.,  Na  553.  i  Sehreb.  Gen.,  751. ;  Giertn.  Fmct,  1.  p.  901. 1 63.  $  JuM.  Oen., 
leo.  i  Gron.,  43. ;  Nutt  Gen.,  1.  p.  275^)  H.  Bw  et  Kunth  Not.  Gen.  Amer.,  &  p.  28a  i  Don's 
MUL,  &  p.  841. 

S^nontfme.    CueUitHa  Ruls  et  Vm.  Syst,  105. 

ISierivation.  Tnm  Uetkra,  the  Greek  name  of  the  alder ;  aUuding  to  a  supposed  resemblance  in 
the  leaves. 

Description.  Dedduous  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal,  solitary, 
or  panicled  racemes  of  white,  bracteated  flowers.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  British  gardens,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  sorts 
may  be  referred  to  one  species. 
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■  I.e.  iiLNiFO^LiA  L.    The  Alder-leaved  Oelhra. 

IdeniifleaHM.    Lin.  Sp.,  SBB, ;  Don*!  Mill,  3.  p.  841.  j  Punh  VL  Aner.  Sept,  I.  p.  SOfl. ;  LodA  OiL, 

ed.1836. 
Synotwme,    C.  alnlfbUa  var.   «  denude  AU.  Hart.  Kew.,  8. 

Bngravktgs.  Schmidt  Baam.,  t  47. ;  Lam.  Ill,  368. ;  Du  Ham.  «,.  _( 
Arb.7i:  p.  176. 1 71. ;  Mill  Icon.,  28.  \  Catetb.  Car.,  1. 1  66l  }  ^|3j 
and  our  Jtg.  9S7.  ^ 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute, 
coarsely  serrated  above,  glabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces, and  of  the  same  colour.  Racemes  spicate, 
simple,  bracteate,  clothed  vdth  hairy  tomentum. 
(Don's  MULj  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Virginia, 
in  swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing 
from  3  fl.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  July  to  September.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1731 ;  and  is  frequent  in  British  gar- 
dens, among  otJier  peat-earth  shrubs,  where  it  is  valued  for  its  flowers. 

■  2.  C  {a,)  tomento^a  Lam.    The  downy  Clethnu 

IdentifictUfoH,    Lam.  IHct .  8.  p.  46. ;  Don*i  Mill,  S.  p.  848. ;  Punh  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  1.  d.  30L 
Sunomftme*.    C  alnif  blla  fi  pub§tcena  AU.  Bort.  Kew.,  8.  p.  73. ;  a  inctoa  Pen.  Emem.^  1.  p.  i 
Engravutga.   Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 39i ;  and  wxrjigf.  8E28,  989. 

Spec  Char.  S^c.    Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute,  finely 

serrated  at  top,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  b^ 

neath.    Racemes  spicate,  simple,  bracteate,  lallouslv 

tomentose.    This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  although 

it  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  mere  variety  of 
the  preceding.  {DotCa  Mill,,  iu.  p. 
842.)  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in 
swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub 

growing  from  3  fl.  to  4  fl.  high,  and 
owering  from  July  to  October.  It 
was  introduced  in  1731,  and  is  fre- 
quent in  collections. 

m  3.  C,  {a,)  Panicula^a  AU.    The  ^2in\c\tdrflowered  Clethra. 

Identifteathn.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  8.  p.  73. ;  Don'i  Mill,  8L  p.  842. ;  Pur»h  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  308. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  narrow,  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  acuminatcly  ser- 
rated, glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Panicle  terminal,  elongated,  composed 
of  racemes,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  {DotCt  MiQ.,  iii.  p.  842.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  shrub  crowing  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  firom  July  to  October.  Said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1770 ;  but  the  plants  which  bear  this  name  in  British  gardens  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  C.  alnifblia. 

■  4.  C.  (a.)  ACUMiNAh'A  Michx.    The  acuminated-Z^ao^  Clethra. 

IdefUifieaUon.    Mlchx.  Fl  Amer.  Bor.,  1.  p.  28a ;  Don's  Mill,  a  p.  848. :  Punh  H.  Amer.  Sept,  1. 

p.  308.  i  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 14S7.  i  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
SMmmyme.    C.  montiina  Bartr.  Cat 
Engrdoing.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab..  1 1427. 

Spec.  Char.,  <J*c.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  bluntish  at  the  base,  serrated, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Racemes  spicate, almost 
solitary,  bracteate,  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  Flowers  resembling 
those  of  C.  alnifdlia.  (Don^s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  842.)  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
on  the  high  mountains;  where  it  forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
firom  10ft.  to  15ft.  hi£;h,  and  flowerine  from  July  to  October.  It  was 
introduced  in  1806,  and  is  frequent  in  couecdons. 

m  5.  C.  (a.)  sca^bra  Pers,    The  raugh'leaved  Clethra. 

Identification.    Ten.  Ench.,  1.  p.  488. ;  Don'g  Mia,  &  p.  848. ;  Punh  TH  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  3Q2. 
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Spec,  autr.,  *?.  Leare*  brotd,  conetto-tibomte,  acute,  tcabrous  pn  both  lurfteei,  ^xan^MtrafxAj 
aerratuTM  booked.    Raoemcs apicate,  gubupanicled,  bracteated,  finely  loinentoa&  (0<m'«  MUL^m 

B.  848.)    A  native  of  the  western  narU  of  Oeorela,  where  it  wa»  collected  by  Mr.  Lyon,  and  by 
^  hhn  introduced  into  Britain  in  1806.    It  is  a  tbrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft.,  and 

flowering  Arom  July  to  October. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  qfClethra. 

C.  oHArea  Ait  {Bat.  Mag.,  1 1067. ;  and  oar>^.  981.)  it  a  well-  ^ 
known  green-houM  tree-like  shrub,  and  is  by  far  the  handsomest 
species  of  the  genus.  It  it  a  native  of  Madeira,  with  oblong, 
attenuated.  Unceolate,  serrated  leaves,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces ; 
and  spilce-fonned  racemes  of  white  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  It  was  introduced  in  1784 ;  grows  from  8  ft. 
to  10  ft.  high,  in  pots,  and  still  higher  when  planted  in  the  bed  of 
a  conservatory ;  and  flowers  ftom  August  to  October.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  sandy  peat ;  and,  if  planted  against  a  conservative  wall, 
and  sufficiently  protected  during  winter,  it  would  thrive  in  ftivour- 
able  situations ;  although  planU  flowering  so  late  in  the  season  are 

not  the  most  desirable  for  such  a  purpose,  for  obvious  reasons. 

A  plant  in  the  Kilkenny  Nursery  has  stood  against  a  south  wall 

for  several  years,  and  Mr.  Robertson  is  of  opinion,  that.  In  that 

part  of  Ireland,  it  will  ultimately  prove  as  hardy  as  the  (/lea  ex- 

cdlsa,  which  lives  through  the  winter  there  as  a  standard.    There 

isavarietyof  tbiswith  the  leaves  variegated,  which  is  found  in 

some  collections. 

Cfirrugtmea  Ruis  et  Pav.  FL  Per.,  4.  tSSa  fig.  b,  is  a  native 
of  Peru,  on  mounUins,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1800,  and  is  probably  as  hardy  as  Cl^thra  ar. 
b6rea. 

C.  Xin^fbUa  Swarts ;  Tlnus  oecident^lis  £.,  BrotMu**  Jam^  811 
t  21.  fig.  L ;  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Jamaica,  and  also  of  Mexico, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  14  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1825. 
C  mexidllna  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  appears  to  be  this  species. 

Other  species  qfClitkra,  requiring  a  green-houae,  are  described 
in  Don's  MUler  /  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

App,  !•    Half-hardy  Genera  belonging  to  the  Section  'Ericea  and 
§  Andromedeas  of  the  Order  'Ericdcca. 

AgarUta.  (a,  mythological  name,  in  commemoration  of  the  beautiftil  daughter  of  Clisthen«s ;  in  re- 
ference to  the  beauty  of  the  fiowers)  D.  Bon.  ((?.  Don's  Mvl.,  3.  p.  837.)  This  genus  is  nomposed  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mauritius  and  South  America,  which  were  fonnerty  included  under 
Andrdroedo.    Only  one  species  is  introduced,  and  that  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  green-house. 

A^hux^dUa  O.  Don  J  Andrdmedn  toxifftlia  Lam.,  Bot.  Mag.,  1 8660.,  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1494. ;  is  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  Introduced  in  18S8,  and  producing  its  pink  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  forms  a  fine  evergreen  shrub  for  a  conservatory,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.*  and 
would,  probably,  live  against  a  oonserrattve  if  all,  with  sufficient  protection. 


Sect  IL      iZHOD^REiE. 


The  iZhodores  include  genera  of  some  of  the  most  singularly  ornamental 
evergreen  and  deciduous  peat-earth  shrubs  that  adorn  our  eardens ;  for  what 
would  our  American  ground  be  without  the  eenera  iZnododendron  and 
Azalea?  Our  conservatories  would  suffer  equiJly  without  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  species  of  these  families.  ''  Of  all  the  genera  in  existence,"  6.  Don 
obsenres,  '*  JShodod^ndron"  (under  which  he  includes  the  Azalea^  "  comprises 
the  most  handsome,  elegant,  and  showy  shrubs  for  adorning  snrubbenes  or 
planting  singly  on  lawns."  Though,  in  Britain,  these  plants  are  solely  culti- 
vated as  ornamental,  yet,  in  their  native  countries,  they  are  not  without  their 
other  uses.  "  The  i?hod6re8e,"  Mr.  Royle  observes,  ^  abound  in  sdmulant, 
and  even  deleterious,  properties.  Thos  .Rhododendron  p6nticum,  R,  maxi- 
mum, R.  femigineum,  and  R.  chrys&nthum  are  poisonous  to  cattle  which  feed 
on  them ;  and  yet,  in  moderate  doses,  are  used  in  medicine,  for  the  cure  of  rhea- 
matism,  &c.  Azalea  proctimbens  L,  and  X^dum  paKistre  are  accounted 
diuretic ;  and  L.  latifobum,  being  more  stimulant,  is  used  as  a  tea,  under  tlie 
name  of  Labrador  tea,  but  determines  to  the  h^uL  K^lmia  latifdlia  is  ac- 
counted poisonous,  and  honey  collected  bv  bees  from  its  flowers  is  of  a  dele- 
terious nature;  as  is  that  of  A.  p6ntica,  which  was  so  injurious  to  the  soldiera 
in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  the  Himalayan  species,  /Rhododendron 
arboreum  is  more  remarkable  for  its  uses  as  a  timber  tree  than  the  other  specieB. 
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The  flowers  are  eaten  by  the  hill  people,  and  formed  into  a  jeUv  by  European 
visiters.  The  leaves  of  J?,  campanul^tum,  being  used  as  a  snuff  by  the  natives 
of  India,  are  imported  from  Cashmere,  under  Uie  names  of  hoolas-kasmeeree 
(Cashmere  snun)  and  burg-i-tibbut  (Thibet  leaf),  though  easily  procurable 
within  the  British  territories.    It  is  remarkable  that  De  Candolle  mentions 
the  emplovment  in  the  United  States,  for  a  similar  purpose,  of  the  brown 
dust  which  adheres  to  the  petioles  of  kalmias  and  rhododendrons.     Hie 
leaves  of  R,  lepidotum  (a  species  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe)  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  of  a  stimulant  nature."  (l//utt,,  p.  219.)    The  culture  of  all  the 
species  is  nearly  the  same :  thev  all  require  peat  earth,  or,  at  least,  thrive 
best  in  it;  and  some  of  them  will  not  live  witnout  it.    They  may  all  be  pro- 
paeated  by  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots,  planted  in  fine  sand,  and  covered 
wiUi  a  glass,  or  by  lasers ;  but  the  best  plants  of  all  the  species  are  procured 
from  s^.    The  vaneties  can,  of  course,  only  be  continued  bv  cuttings  or 
layers ;  and  the  stools  for  these  require  to  be  planted  in  beds  or  peat,  which 
should  be  kept  tolerably  moist.    The  seeds,  if  ripened  in  this  country,  should 
be  sown  soon  after  gathering;  and  those  imported  from  America,  immediately 
on  beinff  received ;  because,  though  the  seeds  of  all  the  ErichceK  will  retain 
the  vital  principle  for  several  years  (see  p.  1100.),  yet  the  longer  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  soil,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  terminate,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  them.    They  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or  in  a  border  shaded  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  Kept  in 
a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  protected  from  the  frost.    In  sowing,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  previously  be  made  quite  smooth,  and  gently  pressed 
down,  or  watered  till  it  nas  settled  to  a  level  surface ;  and,  afrer  the  seeds 
have  been  equally  distributed  over  this  surface,  they  should  be  covered  with 
no  more  soil  than  is  barely  requisite  to  conceal  them  from  the  eye.    Seeds 
sown  in  autumn  will  germinate  in  the  following  spring,  and  be  fit  for  transplant- 
ing into  nursery  lines  or  pots  by  the  autumn,  or  bv  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.     These  directions  will  apply  generally  to  all  the  species,  but  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  those  which  are  perfectly  hardy.    The  culture  of 
the  half-hardy  sorts  will  be  noticed  after  describing  them. 

Genus  XX. 


□mi^iffl 


JIHODODE'KDRON  L.  The  Rhododendron,  or  Ross  Bay.   Lm,  Syti. 
Penta^-Dedindria  Monogjrnia. 

Identificatiom.    Lin.  Oen.,  No.  54& :  Schreb.  Oen.,  Na  74&  ;  Onrtn.  Fract,  1.  p.  304.  L  63L :  Jius. 

Om.,  158.  i  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  PbIL  Journ. ;  Prod.  FL  Nepi,  pi  15S. ;  Don^  MiIL,  8.  p.  84S. 
Sl^itouinnet.    AzUea  fp.  of  authora;!  Ahodbra  Lin.i  ChanuDrhododtodrat  rotim.  /ncf.,  t  SRS.-, 

Rbododendron,  Pr.,  ItaL,  and  Span.)  Alpbalsam,  Ger. 
Derivatiim.    From  rhodom^  a  rote,  wai dendron^  a  tree}  in  relbrtno*  to  Uie  terminal  bundict  of 

flowen,  wUcb  ate  luuall j  red,  or  roie>colourk 

Description^  ^c.  Shrubs  or  trees,  usually  evergreen,  but  in  the  Azalea 
division  almost  entirely  deciduous,  with  quite  entire  alternate  leaves,  termi- 
nated by  a  withered  tip,  or  yellow  gland;  and  terminal,  corymbose,  showy 
flowers.  Cultivated  in  sandy  peat.  Kept  rather  moist,  end  propa^ted  by 
layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  Under  this  genus  Professor  D.  Don  has  mduded 
the  Azalea,  which,  however  technically  correct,  appears  to  us  injudicious 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and,  though  we  have  followed  his  arrangement 
in  this  article,  yet  we  have  indicated  two  sections,  containing  the  Indian 
or  tender,  and  the  Asiatic  and  American  or  hardy,  azaleas,  whidi  those  who 
cultivate  extensive  collections  of  these  shrubs  may,  if  they  choose,  consider 
as  constituting  the  genus  Azalea  as  heretofore.  Such  persons,  therefore, 
may  view  the  genus  Az^ea  as  remaining  exactly  as  it  is  in  our  Hortut  Bri^ 
Umnicut. 
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erwa'cem.    /{hododbVdron. 


IISI 


§  i.  PdrUicum  D.  Don. 

Sect,  Char,  Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate.  Sta- 
mens 10,  Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  coriaceous,  evergreen.  (Don's 
Miii,,  iii.  p.  843.) 

m  I,  R,  po^NTiouM  L.    The  Pontic  Rhododendron,  or  Rote  jBoy. 


IlL,  t  561  i  Bot  Mag.. 


s&MiAr 


V% 


931 


Identifleation.    Un.  Sp.,  5G8. ;  I>on*»  Bfill,  &  p.  8i9L ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836L. 
£ngraving$.    Pall  Fl.  Rom.,  L  p^  4Sb  t  Sa  ;  Jacti.  Icon.  Bar.,  1. 1 78.  t  Lam. 
t  66a  i  and  our^.  »31. 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c,  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  attenuated  towards  the  thick  petioles, 
with  a  streak  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  wide  lanceolate 
form.  Racemes  shor^  corymbose.  Leaves  sometimes 
becoming  ferruginous  beneath.  Corolla  purple,  or  pur- 
plish pink,  large;  with  ovate,  acute,  or  lanceolate 
segments.  Calyx  minute,  5-toothed,  somewhat  cartila- 
ginous. {Don'f  ifiU,y  iii.  p.  843.)  An  evergreen  shrub ; 
a  native  of  Pontus  Tnow  Armenia),  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  grows  to  the  neight  of  10  ft,  or  12ft.;  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and 
is  frequent  in  British  gardens. 

Farieties, 

m  R,  p,  2  obtutum  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  162.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843., 
has  the  leaves  subcordate,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  and  the  nvlyx  very 
short,  and  unequally  and  undulately  crenated.  It  grows  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  has  purple  flowers.    Found  wild  in  Armenia. 

a  R.  jp.  3  myrtiJoHum  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  908.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843., 
has  the  leaves  small,  and  the  flowers  purple.  It  is  a  native  of 
Gibraltar. 

«  R.  p.  4  Smithn  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.'Gard,^  n.  s.,  t.  50.,  Don*t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843., 
has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath ; 
corymbs  many-flowered ;  ovarium  tomentose,  and  10-celled.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rosv  purple,  approaching  to  crimson,  elegantly  spotted 
with  black.  A  hvbnd,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Coombe  Wooa,  from 
the  seed  of  R,  ponticum,  impreffnated  by  the  pollen  of  R.  arboreum* 

*  R.  /).  5  Lbum  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  190.  Corolla  white;  the  upper 
segments  marked  by  a  few  dull  scarlet  spots.  This  is  a  most  strixing 
variety,  originated  by  M.  Jacob  Makoy.  It  is  named  afler  Mr. 
Low  of  Clapton. 

A  *  R.  /).  6  azaleindes;  R,  azaledMes  Desf, ;  R,p.$  subdeciduum  Andr. 
Bot,  Rep,,  t.  379.,  Hayn,  Abbild,,  1. 15. ;  is  a  nybrid  between  R,  p6n- 
ticum  and  some  species  of  AzMea,  with  fragrant  blossoms.  It  was 
originated  about  1820,  and  is  a  favourite  in  collections.  There  is  a 
subvariety,  R.  p,  a,  2  odordtum  Lodd.  Cat.,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
supposed  to  be  more  odoriferous  than  in  R,  p.  azaleoldes. 

Nurtery  Varieties,     The  following  are  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

(Catalogue  o/PlanU,  ^c,,  at  Hackney,  16th  ed.,  1836.) 

it.  p.  macroph^Hum. 
Divfrticum. 


A.  p.  fclbum. 

anguttifMium. 

anguitfMimum. 

arbuUfblium. 

l)romel/<^liffn 

biilUtum. 

cnrul^sceiM. 
contdrtum. 
erf  spurn. 


It.  p.  fl.  pUna 

foL  argfoteU. 

M.  afireia. 

foL  margiiAtia. 

froDdUum. 

grandiflbruxn. 

TncarD&tum. 

intennMiiun. 


obtftsum. 

ovitum. 

pygmchim. 

rbiema. 

falicifbUum. 

■pect&bUe: 

vfoliteeuiii. 


Description,  The  /Rhododendron  p6nticum  is  the  commonest  species  of 
the  genus  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to 
15  ft.,  or  upwards;   forming  a  dense  bush,  which  will  spread  over  a  lai^ge 
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qpace,  if  it  be  allowed  abundance  of  room.  The  branches  are  round,  widi  a 
rather  testaceous  bark,  marked  by  scars.  The  leaves  are  long^  <?oriaceotB> 
quite  entire,  smooth  and  shining  above,  and  somewhat  ferruginous  beneath. 
The  flower  buds  are  large  and  terminidy  and  the  corollas  of  a  fine  purple. 
The  seeds  are  small,  and  of  irregular  shape,  like  minute  sawdust.  In  premier 
soil,  if  kept  mobt,  the  plant  will  make  shoots,  when  youi^  of  1  ft.  or  more  in 
length  in  a  season,  attaining  the  height  of  ^ft.  or  5ft.  in  5  or  6  years:  but 
afterwards  it  grows  more  slowly;  and,  when  a  large  bush,  seldom  makes 
shoots  above  6  in.  in  lensth.     It  appears  to  be  of  considerable  durability. 

Geography.  The  iZhodod^ndron  p6nticum  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  in 
various  places ;  of  Georgia,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  various  odier 
parts  of  Asia;  but  not  of  North  America,  unless  R,  purpt^reum  and  J?. 
catawbi<fnse  be  varieties  of  this  8[)ecie8,  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  case. 
According  to  Pallas,  this  shrub  is  found  nowhere  in  Russia,  except  in  the 
southern  calcareous  district  of  Caucasus,  where  it  grows  in  humid  situations, 
along  with  the  beech  and  the  alder.  Like  all  hair-rooted  plants,  it  is  generally 
found,  in  a  wild  state,  in  soft  or  minutely  divided  soil,  but  not  always  in  soil 
analogous  to  our  peat.  It  is  often  found  on  clayey  loam,  but  it  is  only  when 
this  is  kept  moist,  by  being  in  a  shady  situation.  On  mountains,  it  never 
ascends  so  high  as  to  approach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

History.    The  rhodociendron  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  both  by  that 
name,  and  by  the  name  of  rhododaphne,  or  the  rose  laurel.    The  Romans 
also  were  acquainted  with  this  shrub;  but,  as  Pliny  observes,  they  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  give  a  name  to  it;  for  it  was  in  ancient  Italy,  as  it  b  at  present 
throu^out  Europe,  known  principally  by  its  original  Greek  name.     The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  flowers  of 
the  rhododendron  and  azalea,  both  of  which  are  abundant  inPontus ;  and  the 
flowers  had  such  an  influence  on  the  honey  of  the  country,  that  the  Romans 
would  not  receive  it  in  tribute,  but  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Pontus  to  pay  them  a  double  portion  of  wax  in  lieu  of  it.    Both  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  the  azalea  were  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trdiisond, 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  they  still  are  so.    Xenophon  reports  that, 
when  the  army  of  10,000  Greeks,  in  their  celebrated  retreat,  approached  that 
city,  his  soldiers,  having  eaten  the  honey  which  they  found  in  the  environs, 
were  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and  puiging,  followed  by  a  species  of 
delirium,  so  severe,  that  those  least  affected  resembled  drunken  persons,  and 
the  others  madmen.     The  ground  was  strewed  about  with  the  bodies  of  the 
soldiers,  as  it  is  after  a  battle.    Nobody  died,  however,  and  the  malady  disap- 
peared 24  hours  after  it  had  commenced,  leaving  only  a  sensation  of  great 
weakness.    Turner,  in  his  HerbiU,  must  have  had  this  story  in  view,  when,  in 
1568,  he  wrote  the  following  passage :  —  "I  have  sene  thys  tre  (the  rhodo- 
daphne) in  diverse  places  of  Italy ;  but  I  care  not  if  it  neuer  com  into  Eng- 
land, seyng  it  in  all  poyntes  is  lyke  a  Pharesy;  that  is,  beauteus  without,  and 
within  a  rauenus  wolf  and  murderer."     It  is  possible,  however,  that  Dr. 
Turner  may  have  referred  to  the  oleander,  to  which,  as  appears  by  Gerard 
(edit.  1636,  p.  1406.),  the  names  of  rhododendron,  rhododaphne,  nerium, 
and  oleander  were  at  that  time  applied.    The  poisonous  properties  of  the 
flowers  of  the  R.  pdndcum  are  denied  by  Giildenstadt,  ana  also  by  Pallas ; 
both  these  authors  asserting  that  it  was  the  honey  from  the  flowers  of  Aziilea 
p6ntica  ^which  erows  plentiftilly  among  the  bushes  of  the  R.  p6nticum)  that 
producea  the  deleterious  effect  on  Xenophon's  soldiers ;  it  having  been  tbuad, 
in  modem  times,  that  honey  made  from  the  flowers  of  this  shrub,  taken  in 
large  quantities,  b  highly  deleterious.    R,  p6nticum  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  83.) 
was  first  introduced  bv  Conrad  Loddiges,  in  1763 ;  and  it  has  since  spread 
through  the  country  with  such  an  extraordinarv  d^ee  of  rapidity ;  that  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  shrubbenr  or  pleasure-ground  in  Britain  without  it. 

Propertiet  and  U9e$,  In  its  native  country,  we  are  not  aware  that  this 
plant  is  applied  to  any  use,  except  that  to  which  all  woodv  plants  arc 
applicable;  viz.  of  bcmg  cut  down  for  fuel.     In  Britain,  it  is  planted  as  an 
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oraamental  shrub,  not  only  in  open  sitnatknu,  but,  on  a  large  scale,  in  woods, 
to  serve  as  undergrowth,  and  as  a  shelter  for  game.  Professor  Henslow,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Mageasme  of  Natural  History,  yol.  ix.  p.  476.,  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  some  crystals  of  a  substance  resembling  s^arcandy,  which 
were  found  in  the  decaymg  flowers  of  the  R^  pdnticum.  The  syrup,  which 
afterwards  hardened  into  these  crystals,  always  exuded  *'  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  thickened  base  upon  which  the  ovary  is  seated,  and  apparently 
from  a  minute  glandular  spot  placed  between  the  sinus  formed  by  the  two 
upper  teeth  of  tne  calyx."  The  plant  was  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  crvstals 
were  found  more  particularly  witnin  some  of  the  flowers  that  had  withered 
without  fully  expanding.  In  the  BiiUetm  Utdvenel,  R.  p6nticum  is  stated  to 
contain  some  ^ains  of  common  sugar,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla. 

SoUy  Situatwn,  ^c.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil;  but,  in  England,  it  seems 
to  thrive  best  in  sandy  peat,  or  deep  sandy  loam.  In  the  common  manured 
earth  of  gardens  it  succeeds  worse  than  in  unmanured  loams  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, even  strong  clays,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  kept  moist.  The  want  of 
tenacity  of  the  manured  ^den  soil  alluded  to,  more  especially  in  a  c(ry 
season,  seems  not  to  allow  it  to  cohere  sufilciently  to  the  small  hair-like  roots 
of  this  order  of  plants,  to  enable  their  very  minute  spongioles  to  imbibe  nou- 
rishment from  it. 

Propagation,  All  the  rhododendrons  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  taken  off  in  a  growing  state,  when  their  lower  ends  have  begun 
to  ripen,  and  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  but,  in 

feneral,  this  mode  is  only  worth  adopting  in  the  case  of  new  and  rare  sorts. 
)y  layers,  also,  is  a  common  mode  with  sorts  which  do  not  seed  freely,  or 
with  particular  varieties :  but  by  far  the  most  general  method  practised  in 
gardens  is  by  seeds.  These  are  produced  in  abundance  in  this  country ;  and 
diey  are  also  received  from  America.  They  are  ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; and,  though  they  will  retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  for  several  years,  it  is  considered  safest  to  sow 
them  soon  after  they  are  gathered.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  peat  soil,  or 
very  fine  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pots ;  and  treated  as  re- 
commended at  the  head  of  this  section. 

Culture.  After  seedling  plants  have  been  a  year  in  pots,  or  in  the  seed-bed, 
they  are  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  and  removed  every  year,  or  every 
second  year,  and  placed  at  greater  distances,  till  they  have  attained  the  size 
at  which  it  is  considered  deSrable  to  sell  them,  or  to  plant  them  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain.  At  whatever  age  or  size  they  are  removed  from  the 
nursery,  they  require,  in  common  with  all  hair-rooted  plants,  to  have  a  small 
ball  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  and  to  have  these  carefully  protected 
from  drought  by  mats.  In  consequence  of  almost  all  the  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  being  removable  with  balls,  they  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  diough  the  autumn  and  spring  are  the  periods  generally 
made  choice  of.  In  consequence,  also,  of  peat  soil  readily  adhering  to  the 
fibrils  of  this  genus,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  ^c^cese,  it  becomes  less  necessary 
to  grow  them  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  removal,  than  is  the  case  with 
most  other  rare  and  valuable  trees  and  shrubs :  for  example,  the  Magnoliocmr. 
In  some  of  the  English  nurseries,  plants  of  jRhodod^dron  p6nticum  are  trained 
with  single  stems,  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
branch  off;  and,  so  treated,  they  make  very  handsome  small  trees. 

Statislici.  In  the  environa  of  London,  loine  of  the  Uvgett  rhododendrooi  are  in  the  arbontum 
at  Kew,  where  they  are  nearl  j  18  ft.  high.  In  the  woodi  at  Kenwood,  there  are  alto  teTeral  of  thia 
height  At  Wimbledon  House,  there  is  a  bush,  which,  in  18S«,  was  33  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hamp. 
shire,  at  CuAiells,  there  is  one  which,  in  1834,  waa  15  ft.  high,  and  the  branches  covered  a  space 
SO  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Bedlbrdshire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  In  drysand,  without  any  bos  or  other  ar. 
tiflcial  soil,  a  plant.  SO  year*  planted,  in  183$  formed  a  bush  SSft.  in  diameter.  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Shipley  Hall,  there  is  a  AbododfodroD^ntlcum,  which,  in  18SS,  was  16  ft.  high,  the  branches  of 
which  cover  a  space  £6  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Scotland,  at  Minard,  in  Arfyllshire,  there  is  a  plant  8  ft. 
high,  which  covers  a  space  SO  ft.  in  circumference.  In  Ireland,  at  Onel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  one, 
GO  years  planted,  was,  in  1834,  16  ft.  high,  and  covered  a  space  38  ft.  In  diameter.  At  Mora  Park, 
near  Cork,  there  is  a  plant  which,  in  10  yeBis.  U  9}  ft.  high,  and  the  space  covered  by  the  branches 
is  SS  ft.  6  in.  In  diameter.    At  Castle  Freke,  in  the  same  county,  there  is  one  about  the  same  siae. 
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Commercial  Slatutici.  The  price  of  plants  of  the  species,  in  the  Londoo 
nurseries,  is  from  1/.  5t,  to  5/.  per  hundred ;  and  of  the  varieties^  Grom  U,6d.to 
5f.  each ;  and  seeds  are  2#.  per  ounce.  At  fiollwyller,  2  years'  seedliiigs  tre 
25  francs  per  hundred,  and  theVarieties  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  each.  At  New 
York,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  dollar  each,  and  of  the  varieties  2  dollars. 

m  2*  R,  Bf  A^XIMUM  L.     The  largest  Rhododendron,  or  American  Rote  Bey, 

Ident^ficaikm,    Un.  Sp^  PL,  p.  56a  |  Don's  MUL,  &  p.  843.  :  Lodd.  Cat.  od.  189& 
Engrapingt.    Bot  Blag.,  1 951. ;  LanLllL,  36*. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t  1«. ;  ITiIL  loon.,  ttS. ;  Caiab. 
Car.,  a  L  17.  f. «.  i  mdmujig,  932. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^o.  Arborescent.  Leaves  elliptic- oblong,  acute,  convex,  blunt- 
ish  at  the  base,  whitish  or  rusty  beneath,  glabrous.  Calycine  segments 
oval-obtuse.  Segments  of  corolla  roundish.  Flowers  pale  red,  in  umbel- 
late corymbs,8tuddedwithflreen,yellow, 
or  purple  protuberances.  {I)on*s  Mill,, 
iii.  p.  843.)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  the 
mountains,  near  rivulets  and  lakes, 
upon  rocks  and  barren  soils,  where  it 
continues  flowering  a  p-eat  part  of  the 
summer;  and  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
Introduced  in  1736,  and  frequent  in 
collections.  This  species  is  not  nearly 
so  easy  of  culture  as  R.  p6nticum,  and  .^ 

neither  grows  nor  flowers  so  freely  in 
British  gardens.  Though  introduced  by  Peter  CoIIinson  in  1736,  »t 
did  not  flower  in  England  till  1756,  as  Miller  informs  us;  who  adds, 
that  the  only  person  who  then  succeeded  in  raising  it  was  Mr,  James 
Gordon,  at  Mile  End.  The  culture,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  for  R,  p6oticujD. 
Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  each,  and  seeds  St.  6</. 
per  oz. ;  at  Bollwyller  plants  are  4  and  5  francs  each ;  and  at  New  Yoric,  from 
50  cents  to  1  dollar,  and  of  the  white  variety  2  dollars. 

Varieties, 

*  R.  m.  8  album  Hort.  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  comparatively 
rare  in  British  gardens. 

a  R.  m.  3  h^bridum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.3454.;  R.  fi%rans  Hort.;  R. 
h jrbridum  Lodd.  Cat, ;  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  originated  by  fer- 
tilising the  common  white  glaucous-leaved  Azalea  with  the  pollen 
of  R,  maximum.  This  variety  has  fragrant  flowers,  and,  according 
to  Sir  W.  J,  Hooker,  is  "  amply  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden 
and  shrubbery." 

ii  t  3.  22.  (m.)  purpu^beum  G,  Don,    The  ^\xti^\e'flowered  Rhododendron,  or 
American  Rose  Bay, 

Identificatkm.    Don's  Mill,  a  p.  843. 

tynotuftnes.    B.  vakxijr —       ^" 

pbyiluxn  Lodd.  Cat. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  Arboreous.  Leaves  large,  oblong-elliptic,  flattish,  acute, 
bluntish  at  the  base,  green,  and  glabrous  on  both  surmces.  Segments  of 
corolla  oblong  and  obtuse.  Flowers  lai^,  purple*  Calycine  segments 
obtuse.  This  shrub  approaches  near  to  R,  p<Snticum ;  but  it  differs  in  its 
foliaceous  calyx,  and  otnerwise.  It  prows  to  an  immense  size ;  its  stem 
being  often  found  18  in.  and  more  in  diameter ;  and  its  foliage  triple  the  size 
of  that  of  any  other  species.  (Don^s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  843.)  It  is  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina,  on  the  highest  mountains,  near  lakes ;  where  it  forms  a 
large  shrub,  or  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  25  fl.,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  This  species  appears  to  be  in  cultivation  in  some  British  nurseries, 
under  the  name  of  R,  arboreiim  americanum ;  but  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s 


Synonymes.    R.  mfrsimuin  y  purpiupeum  JPariA  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  SS7.  i  R.  ptetloam  nacro- 
phVlluxn  * 
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arboretum  it  is  named  R,  p6nticum  macroph/llum.     The  year  of  its  intro« 
duction  into  British  gardens  is  uncertain ;  nor  has  it  been  much  cultivated. 

m  4.  a.  Pu'rsh//  G.  Don.    Pursh's  Rhododendron,  or  American  Rose  Bay. 

IdenttfieatioH.    Don's  Mill.«  3.  p.  8i3. 

Synomj/nte.    R.  maximum  /3  &Ibum  Purah  F/.  Amer.  Sept,,  1.  p.  S97. 

Spfc.  Char.,  S[c.    Arbomcent    Leaves  cuneate-lanceolate,  flat,  glabrous,  tapering  gradually  to  the 

base,  paler  beneath.     Calycine  segments  oval,  obtuse.     Segments  or  corolla  roundish-oblong. 

Flowers  white,  and  smaller  than  those  of  R.  maximum.  Coon's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  Ma)    A  native  of  New 

Jersey  and  Delaware,  in  shady  cedar  swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing  from  6  ft  to  8  ft. 

high,  flowering  from  June  to  August    It  was  introduced  in  1811,  but  is  not  dommon  in  col. 

le<^iont. 

m  5.  /?.  catawbie'nse  Michx.    The  Catawba  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  258. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  843.    Lodd.  Cat ,  ed.  1836. 
Engram'ngt.    Bot  Mag.,  1 1671. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1176. }  and  our  /tg.  9J3. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  short-oval,  rounded,  and  obtuse  at  both  ends,  gla- 


Calycine  segments  elongated  oblong. 


brous,  of  a  different  colour  beneath. 
Flowers  purple,  disposed  in  umbel- 
late corymbs.  (Don's  Miil.y  iii.  p. 
843.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
particularly  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Catawba  River,  where  it  is 
a  shrub,  about  4  ft.  high,  flowering 
from  June  till  August.  Introduced 
in  1809,  and  now  one  of  the  most 
common  species  in  gardens.  It  is  of 
more  robust  growth  than  either  R, 
pdnticum  or  R,  maximum,  but,  in  ^  ._i^ 
other  respects,  seems  intermediate  ^*^  ^  ■ 
between  them.  There  are  many  ^'  ^ 
hybrids  in  cultivation  between  it 
and  the  former  species,  though  with- 
out names;  partly  from  the  minuteness  of  the  shades  of  distinction 
between  them,  and  partly  from  their  having  been  raised  by  nurserymen  who 
had  not  sufficient  influence  or  ener^  to  brin^  them  under  the  notice  of 
botanists.  There  are  some  very  distinct  varieties  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery. 
Plants  vary  in  price  from  U.  to  5«. 

Varieties. 

«i  R.  c.  2  RuueWiknnm  BriL  FL-Gard.,  2d  s.,  t.9l.,  DonU  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  843. — Leaves  oblong,  finely  tomentose  beneath.  Corymbs  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  red,  approaching  to  crimson.  A 
hybrid  raised  from  the  seed  of  R,  catawbiense,  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  of  R.  arb6reuni,  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Battersea.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  variety,  but  somewhat  tender. 

*  R.  r.  3  tigrinuvi  Hort.  is  a  variety  with  a  corolla  much  resembling 
that  of  R,  c.  Russelliantim,  but  with  obvious  spots  on  the  inside. 

tt.  6.  R.  chrysa^'nthum  L.     The  goXAen^flowered  Rhododendron. 

Identification,    Lin.  Syst,  405.,  Suppl.,  S37. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  849. }  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 
SunoMfme.     R.  officin&le  So/ofr.,  p.  ISl.  t  51 
EngraoingM.    Pall.  Itin.  Append.,  p.  729.  Na  87 

,  4da  1 149. :  Salisb.  Par.  Lond.,  t.  8a  ;  GmeL  Sib.,  4.  t  54. 

Spec.  Char.y  8fc.  Leaves  acutish,  attenuated  at  the  base,  oblong,  glabrous, 
reticulately  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  colour  beneath.  Flowers  and  buds 
clothed  with  rusty  tomentum.  Pedicels  hairy.  Calyx  hardly  any.  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  rounded.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Branches  decum- 
bent, beset  with  rusty  stipula-formed  scales.  Flowers  handsome,  large, 
drooping,  revolute,  rather  irregular,  yellow.  Stigma  5-lobetl.  (Don's  MM. 
iii.  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  highest  mountains ;  and 
of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  evergreen  undershrub,  growing  from 

4f 


Engratdngs.    Pall.  Itin.  Append'.^  p.  729!  Na  87.  t  n.  f.  1—2. ;  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  44.  t.  SO. ;  Woodv.  Med 
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6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  P^kn  found  it  in 
Kamtschatka,  growing  in  the  hollows  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  tad 
b;^  the  margins  of  sta^ant  pools.  It  is  indigenous  through  the  whole  of 
Siberia,  fipom  Lake  Baical  to  the  river  Lena ;  mriying  equari3''  on  the  toc-s 
of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  in  the  peat  bo^  of  the  valley,  it 
was  introduced  in  1796,  but  is  not  common  in  collections,  being  vcrj-  dif- 
ficult to  keep.  The  best  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ix>ndon,  are  at 
the  Knaphill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey.  This  shrub  has  a  place  in  the  British 
materia  medica,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  colcfaiciiffl, 
in  the  cure  of  the  ^ut  and  rheumatism.  Its  value  as  a  medicine^  was  first 
discovered  by  Gmelin  and  Steller,  when  travelling  in  Siberia,  who  inform  us 
that  the  Siberians  have  recourse  to  it  in  rheumatic  and  other  aflfections  ot 
the  muscles  and  joints.  The  manner  of  using  the  plant  by  the  Siberians  i5, 
by  putting  two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  m  an  earthen  pot,  with  abuct 
10  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and  keeping  it  nearly  at  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night: 
this  they  take  in  the  morning,  and,  by  repeating  the  dose  three  or  four  tiin^s 
generally  effect  a  cure.  It  is  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  a  degree  of  ik> 
lirium,and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  parts  affected.  {}VoodviI/c.) 

n.  7.  R.  CAUCA^'sicuM  Pall.     The  Caucasian  Rhododendron. 

Idfntificatiim,    Pall.  FL  Rom.,  1.  p.  46  t  aO. ;  Don's  MUL,  3.  pi  844. ;    Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18361 
Fngram'tig*     Bot  Mag.,  t  1145. ;  and  our  Jig.  9Sk 

Spec,  Cftar.f  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  clothed  with 
rusty  tomentum  beneath,  rugged  and  green  above. 
Peduncles  hairy.  Bracteas  elongated,  tomentose. 
Ovarium  downy.  Root  creeping.  Branches  pro- 
cumbent. Flowers  purple  or  white,  disposed  in 
umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas  rotate,  with  wavy, 
rounded  segments.  {DorCg  Mill.,  iii.  p.  844.)  A 
native  of  Caucasus,  on  high  rocks,  near  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow;  where  it  forms  an  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  1  fV..  high,  and  flowering  in  August. 
It  was  introduced  in  1803,  but  is  rare  in  col- 
lections. There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
and  at  Knaphill.  934 

Varieties,     The  following  hybrids  are  among  the  handsomest  rhododendron^ 
in  cultivation ;  — 

«L  R.  r.  2  stramineum  Hook.  Bot,  Mag.,  t.  3422.,  has  straw-coloured  co- 
rollas. A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1835,  was  2  ft.  high,  and  3  d,  in  diameter,  with  the  extre- 
mities of  its  fine  leafy  branches  terminated  with  clusters  of  large, 
beautiful,  straw-coloured  flowers.  The  climate  of  Scotland  seems 
to  suit  this,  and  some  of  the  other  species  found  in  the  coldest  vb^ 
of  the  Russian  empire,  better  than  that  of  the  south  of  England. 

«  R.  r.  3  pulcherrimum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1820.  f.  2.,  is  a  hybrid,  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  between  B.  arbo- 
reum  and  R,  caudisicum,  in  1832.  It  is  described  as  a  '^  most  beau- 
tiful variety,"  quite  hardy,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 

*  R.  r.  4  Nobieknixm  Hort,  Bot,  Reg,,  1. 1820.  f.  l.,is  a  hybrid,  very 
much  like  the  preceding  one  in  all  respects,  except  that  its  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  rose  colour. 

m  8.  R,  punctaVum  Andr.    The  dotied^eaved  Rhododendron. 

IdentyicaUon.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  3$. ;  Vent  Cels,  1 15. ;  Don*i  Mill,  8.  p.  844^ :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  Ift^- 
Symonvmes,     R.  fernigfncuni  var.  mlnu*  Pfrs,  Ench,,  1.  p.  478.  j  R.  minus  Mtckx.  FL  Bor.  Amtr.^  »• 

p.  258. ;  R.  punctktuin  var.  minus  Watt,  Dmd.  Brit..  162.  a. 
Engraving$,    Andr.  Bot  Repi.  S& ;  Vent  Celt.  1 15. ;  WaU.  Dcnd.  Drit,  1 1(SL  a. ;  and  our  fig-  ^^ 

Spec,  Ckar,^  ^c.     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  beset 
with  rusty  resinous  dots  beneath.     Pedicels  short.     Calycine  teeth  short. 
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Segments  of  corolla  ovate,  a  little  undulated. 
Flowers  pink,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs. 
Corollas  funnel-shaped.  Capsules  elongated. 
(Don's  MiU.,  iii.  p.  844.^  It  is  a  native  of  Car 
rolina,  on  the  mountams,  particularly  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Savannah  River,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July  and  A ugust.  Intro- 
duced in  1786,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

Fariefy. 

«  R./>.  2  mdjui  Ker,Bot.  I^g.,t.  37. — Leaves 
and  flowers  larger. 

a.  9.  R.  ferrugi'nbum  L»    The  rusty4caved  Rhododendron. 

IditU^eatiom.    Lin.  Sp.,  582. ;  Don's  MilL,  &  pi  8U. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Smgravingi.  Jacq.  Ota.,  l.p.  9&  1 16.;  FL  Austr.,a.  t  255. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Calx, 65. ;  Lob.  toon., 56a; 
andouryilf.  936. 

Spec.  Char,,  8fc,  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  shining 
and  green  above,  but  thickly  beset  with  rusty  dots  beneath.  Calycine  seg- 
ments dentately  ciliated.  Leaves  like  those 
of  the  box  tree ;  when  young,  ciliated  with 
a  few  hairs  at  bottom.  Flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful rose  colour  or  scarlet,  disposed  in 
umbellate  corymbs,  marked  with  ash-co- 
loured or  yellow  dots.  Corollas  funnel- 
shaped.  Filaments  hairy  at  bottom.  (DwCt 
Mul.y  iii.  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe,  as  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Piedmont;  where 
this  species  and  R.  hirsiitum  terminate  lig- 
neous v^etadon,  and  furnish  the  shepherds 
with  theur  only  fuel.  It  is  an  everereen  shrub,  growing  about  1  h,  high,  and 
flowering  fi'om  May  to  July.  Introduced  in  1752,  and  Sequent  in  collections. 

Fariety. 

«.  R./  2  album  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  white  flowers. 

«.  10.  R.  (?  P.)  HiRsuVuM  L.    The  ludry  Rhododendron. 

Tdentifieaikm.    Lin.  Sp.,  5eSL ;  Don*«  MilL,  S.  pi  844. 

XngravimM.  Jacq.  AiuCr.,1. 1 96.;  Bot  Mag.,  1 1853.;  Lodd.  Bot.  Calk.,  1 479.;  Lob.  Icon.,  468.)  and 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  or  elliptic, 
acutish,  ciliated,  with  rusty  hairs  on  the  margins,  gla- 
brous aibove,  dotted  and  hairy  beneath.  Calycine  seg- 
ments frinffed,  bearded.  Flowers  pale  red  or  scarlet, 
disposed  m  umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas  funnel- 
shaped.  {DorCt  Mill,,  iiL  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Styria,  Dauphin^,  &c. ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  grow- 
ing from  1  fl.  to  2  fl.  high,  flowering  from  May  to  July. 
Introduced  in  1656,  and  possibly  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding  species. 

Fariety. 

tL  R.  (/)  h.  2  variegdium  has  the  leaves  edged  with  yellow. 

a.  II.  R.  SETO^UM  D.  Don.    The  bristly  Rhododendron. 

IdeHtiflcatkm.  D.  Don  in  Worn.  Soc  Trana.,  S.  pi  40a ;  Prod.  Fl.  Nepi.  152. :  Don*!  Ifill..  & 
pc844. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  #c.  Branchlett  boMt  wiUi  brictlea.  Leaves  oval,  mucronate,  bristiy  on  the  margin* 
and  under  iurflice*.  Pedicels  beiet  with  glandular  hairs.  Calycine  secments  rounded,  coloured, 
naked,  crenulated.    A  small,  sttlT,  much-bcanchad  shrub.    Leaves  hanT  an  inch  long.    Flowers 
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purple*  •!>«  of  thote  of  R.  dft&rlcun,  difpoicd  in  uonbelUte  oorymbi.    C«lyz  purple. 
bearded  at  the  hue.    SUgma  capiUte  CDon^s  MilL,  UL  p.  844l)    A  native  of  Nepal,  i 
than ;  where  it  is  a  ahrub,  growing  (Vom  italf  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  height ;  but  it  has  not  yet  f 
in  Enciand,  where  it  ii  conaidered  at  a  frame  »hrub.    It  was  introduoed  in  18S5  ;  bufc  we  have  bc* 
seen  the  plant 

41  B.  macropkgUum  D.  Don  (G,  Don's  MUL.  iii.  p.  843.)  is  a  native  of  the  north,  west  coMt  of  Konb 
America,  w^ .,    .  \  ^^  -^  .-.__? ^  .^ . ,_  «_  » — . — ...  ..-^- 

cium:  but  i 
their  disks  I 
white. 


McropkgUum  D.  Don  (G,  Don's  MUL.  iii.  p.  843.)  is  a  native  of  the  north,  west  coMt  of  Konb 
I  where  it  was  collectea  by  Mr.  Menstcs;  and  there  are  specimens  in  Mr.  LanberCls  beita. 
ut  the  ^ant  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  petioles  of  the  learcs  are  1  in^  and 
J  from  7  in.  to  8  in.,  long ;  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  Uiose  of  A.  mfijciranmy  and 


§  ii,    Leptpherum  D.  Don. 

Derivation,  From  lejHtt  a  •cale,  and  pkero^  to  bear;  leaves  covered  with  small  ccalea.  Limb  of 
calyx  dilated,  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate  or  rotate.  Stamens  10.  Ovarium  5>cetled.  !>•*«* 
membranous:  sometimes  deciduous,  but  generally  persistent  Shrubs,  natives  of  Europe;,  Nfiath 
America,  and  the  Himalayas. 

%>.  12.  i2.  LAPPO^NicuH  Wahl,    The  Lapland  Rhododendron. 

Identification.    Wahl.  FL  Suec.,  p.  249. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  845. 

Synonumet.    Asiilea  lapp&nica  Lin,  Fl.  Suec,  p.  61,  Sp.,  t.  S14.,  R.  Lsnp.,  ed.  Smith,  p.  S9,t.6.tU 

Hook,  Bot.  Mag.,  310a  :  A.  ferruginea  Hort. 
Engraving.    Owr  fig.  938. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Shrub,  branched,  procumbent.  Branches  divaricate.  Co- 
rollas rotately  funnel-shaped.  Young  branches  obscurely  pubescent,  warted. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  stiff,  beset  with  honeycomb- 
like dots,  y^owish  and  scaly  beneath;  deep  green 
above ;  and  pale  green,  and  at  length  yellowish,  beneath ; 
thickly  beset  with  hollow  dots  on  both  surfaces,  which 
are  covered  b^  umbilicate  permanent  scales.  Flow- 
ers crimson,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs,  5 — 6  to* 
gether,  surrounded  by  large  dotted  scales,  or  bracteas. 
Calyx  covered  with  yellow  scales,  ciliated.  Segments 
of  corolla  unequal,  and  undulated.  Stamens  5 — 8,  equal 
in  length  to  the  corolla.  Stigma  capitate,  5>lobed.  Fila- 
ments hairy  at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p.  845.)  It  is 
a  native  ot  the  arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asiaf  and  North 
America,  where  it  forms  a  procumbent  shrub,  flowering 
in  July.     Introduced  in  1835,  but  rare  in  collections. 

jk  tt.  13.  R.  DAU^RicuM  L,    The  Dahnrian  Rhododendron. 

Identffieation.    Lin.  Sp^  562. ;  Don*s  Mill..  9.  p  845. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ISSa 

Engravingt,    Pall.  FL  Ross.,  1.  d.  47.  t  Si. ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  1 4. ;  BoL  Mag.,  t  836. ;  Lodd.  Bot. 
Qib.,  t.  605.  i  Amm.  Ruth.,  181.  t  21. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous, but  sprinkled  with  rusty  scales,  especially  beneath.  Limb  of  diy^ 
5*toothed.  Corollas  rotate.  Roots  knobbed,  abounding  in  fibres.  Stems 
twisted  and  knobbed  in  the  wild  state.  Petioles  downy.  Leaves  dotted 
on  both  surfaces,  but  ferruginous  beneath.  Before  they  fall  in  autumn,  they 
become  of  a  dusky  red  colour.  The  flowers  rise  before  the  leaves,  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  from  buds  which  are  composed  of  concave  downy 
scales.  Corolla  purple.  (Don*t  MUL,  iii.  p.  845.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
peculiar  to  the  alpine  tracts  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  appears  first  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenissei ;  and  beyond  that,  especially  from  the 
river  Uda,  in  the  pine  woods,  it  begins  to  be  common ;  but 
about  the  Baikal  it  is  most  abundant,  and  extends  through 
the  deserts  of  the  Mongols  to  China  and  Thibet.  At  the 
Lena  it  becomes  more  rare;  and  beyond  that  it  is  much 
dwarfer,  with  more  slender  flowers,  and  narrower  leaves. 
Pallas  informs  us  that  the  leaves  are  narcotic,  firagrant,  and 
possess  the  odour  of  those  of  Z/^dum  palustre;  and  that,  like 
It,  they  are  used  to  drive  away  bugs,  and  also  as  tea.  The  ' 
fruit,  he  says,  is  employed  for  intoxicating  fish,  but  in  what 
manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  he  does  not  state.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high ;  flowering  from  December  to 
March.    Introduced  in  1780,  and  frequent  in  collections.  939 
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Variety. 

tt.  R.  c^.  2  atrovtrem  Ker,  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 194.,  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1888.,  Lodd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  subever^een.      Leaves  deep  green,  and  shining 

above.     It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

R.  teoidbtmm  Wall.  ( Ayte  lUm$t.,  p.  960.  t  64.  f.  1. ;  Dim**  MUL,  3.  p.  845.)  to  a  native  of  Nepal, 
with  tne  habit  of  R,  datkricum.  but  wHh  leaves  of  a  thinner  texture :  and  with  every  nart  of  the 
plant  betet  with  fimniginoui  icale-like  dot*.  It  f  rows  to  the  height  or  S  ft.  or  3ft.,  but  nas  not  yet 
been  introduced. 

$  iii.    Chamcecistus  D.  Don. 

Derivation.    From  ehamait  on  the  ground,  and  cistus,  the  rock  rose;  ,:v ., , 

plants  with  the  habit  of  species  of  Heli&nthemnm.  limb  of  calyx  fo. 
Uaoeous,  S^left.  Corolla  rotate  Stamens  10.  Ovarium  5-^Ued.  Di. 
minutive,  prostrate,  evergreen  shrubs,  with  small  membranous  leaves. 

9U  14.  R.  camtscha^'ticum  Pall.    The  Kamtschatka 
Rhododendron. 

Ideni^fieoHon.    PalL  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  48.  t.  S3,  i  Don*slf  iO.,  a  pi  845. 
EngrapHigs.    Gmel  Sib ,  4^  p.  11^  Na  U  ;  and  our^.  94a 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate,  acutish,  5-nerved, 
naked,  ciliated,  peduncles  hairy,  usually  twin.  Caly- 
cine  segments  ciliated,  foliaceous.  Corollas  purple, 
rotate.  {DorCi MUl.y'm.  p. 845.)  A  prostrate  shrub, 
flowering  in  July ;  a  native  of  Kamtschatka  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  in  muddy  places  on  the  mountains. 
Introduced  in  1802,  but  rare  m  British  gardens.   There  940 

are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s. 

f^  15.  R.  Chamjeci'stus  L.    The  Ground-Cistus  Rhododendron. 

IdentytcatioH.    Lin.  Spi,  5(3. ;  Don*s  MiU.,  3.  pc  854^ ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

EngnwingB.  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  a  t  S17. ;  BoL  Mag.,  L  488. ;  Bot  Cab.,  t. 

149L  i  HicheL  Goi.,  825.  t  106w ;  Fluk.  Phyt,  t  23.  f.  4. ;  and  oar  Jig.  941. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  at 
both  ends,  stiffish,  glandularly  ciliated.  Peduncles 
usually  twin,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  beset  with  glan- 
dular hairs.  Corollas  rotate,  pale  purple.  A  dwarf 
tufted  shrub,  with  small  leaves,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  a  species  of  Heli4nthemum.  {DorCt  Mill.y  iiL  p.  845.) 
A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  as  of  Austria,  Carniola, 
Mount  Baldo,  and  near  Salzbiu'g;  and  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
It  grows  about  half  a  foot  high,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  1786;  but  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  British  gardens.  Having  very  small  leaves,  it  may 
without  impropriety  be  introduced  in  such  ericetums  as 
.  admit  Daboe^cM,  and  other  genera  resembling  the  hardy 
heaths  in  general  appearance. 

§  iv,    Pentanthera  D,  Don. 

Derkfotion.    From  pentet  five,  and  anthira,  an  anther ;  flowers  pentandrous. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  5. 
Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  deciduous.  This  group  includes  the  hardy 
azaleas  of  the  ^dens,  which  have  mostly  deciduous  leaves,  and  are  quite 
distinct  in  their  appearance  from  the  plants  of  the  preceding  groups  of  this 
genus,  which  are  all  evergreen  and  subever^een.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
It  would  be  much  better  to  constitute  this  section  the  genus  Azalea,  and 
retain  as  names  for  the  species  those  in  common  use.  The  convenience  of 
such  an  arrangement,  in  gardens  where  there  are  so  many  hundred  varieties 
of  Azalea,  where  so  manv  are  beine  annually  produced,  and  where  these 
varieties  are  so  much  in  demand,  will  be  felt  by  every  gardener.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  according  to  the  usual  principles  of  forming  genera,  that 
Azalea  and  i2hodod6ndron  are  not  generically  distinct ;  but,  when  the  ad- 
herence to  this  rule  of  science,  as  it  may  be  called,  leads  to  so  much  con- 
fusion and  inconvenience  as  in  the  present  case,  in  practice,  we  certainly 
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think  it  ought  to  be  departed  from ;  for,  after  all,  the  use  of  names  a 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience.  A^eeably  to  our  determination  not  to 
institute  any  new  genus,  or  to  distinguish  as  species  kinds  not  hitherto 
regarded  as  such,  we  haye  refrained  from  treating  this  section  as  a  distinct 
genus ;  but,  after  Blr.  Don's  name,  we  have  g^ven  the  name  nrerioasly  ap- 
plied, and  theii  the  common  English  name,  leaving  them  to  be  adopted  bj 
the  practical  gardener,  if  he  should  think  fit.  At  the  same  time,  those  who 
prefer  following  Mr.  Don  have  only  to  pass  over  the  names  wMcii  we  hare 
put  in  parenthesis.  We  shall  adopt  the  same  mode  when  we  come  to  the  group 
which  contains  the  Indian  azaleas,  which  we  have  treated  as  half-hudy. 

m  16.  R.  flaVum  G.  Don.  (Aza^lra  r&wnck  L.)   The  Pontic,  or  common^  Azalea. 

IdenHficaHim.    Don'k  Mill.,  3.  n.  847. 

Adtlea  ^ntica  hU.  Ap.,  leGSi,  CmH.  BoL  Mag.^X.  4391  j  AxMn aittees  £Aiu  4pi*ell. 
«6.  Onl,  5.  IX  S&  t  Gtf. 
Bot  Mag.,  t  iS8S. ;  and  oat  Jig.  948L 

Spec.  Char,  ij^c.  Flowers  leafy,  clammy.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  pilose,  ciliated. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  very  long.  {DotCm  I^tlLy  iii.  p.  847.)  There 
are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this  species 
in  the  gardens,  differing  principally  in  the  colour  ^^ 
of  their  flowers,  and  the  hue  of  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  are  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 
but  those  of  the  varieties  are  of  all  shades,  from 
yellow  to  copper,  or  orange,  colour ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white,  or  of  white 
striped  with  yellow  and  red.  This  shrub  is  de- 
ciduous, and  a  native  of  the  Levant,  of  Pontus, 
of  Caucasus,  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  It  grows  to 
die  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  fl.,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.    It  was  introduced  in  1793. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids,  As  this  species  seeds  freely,  and  is  easily  cross-fecun- 
dated with  the  North  American  species,  an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  it 
have  been  originated  in  British  and  Continental  ^dens.  Phmts  first  began 
to  be  product  in  this  way,  m  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century;  and  they  have  since  been  raised  every 
where :  many  hundreds  by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery ;  many 
in  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon's  gardens  at  High  Clere ;  and  many  by  the  com- 
mercial gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Belgium,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ghent.  The  Hish  Clere  seedlings,  and  those  of  Ghent,  are,  perhaps, 
the  richest- coloured  flowers ;  but  some  equally  beautiful  have  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  Mr.  Donald,  and  others.  The  varieties  and  hybrids  which 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  Azalea  pdntica,  whidh  are  given  in  Loddiges's 
Catalogue  for  1836,  are  the  following :  — 
A.  p.  £  &tt>a.  A.  pb  5  cOprea. 

3  aurfotia.  a  fl&iomea 

4  crocita.  7  f  Algeni. 


A.  p.  8  ffla^ca, 
9ign^aceniL 
10  ochroleOca. 


A.  pi  II  pUlida. 
12  tricolor. 


17.  R,  NUDIFLO^RUM    Torr.   (Aia'lba  iruDiPLO'BA  L.) 

Azalea. 


The  naked^owered 


JdentificaUim. 
Sunonymn.  k\ 
Michx.  PL  h 


Torr.  Fl.  Un.  St.,  1.  p.  140. ;  Doii*s  MilL,  3.  pi  847. 
zUea  nadlflbra  LAt.  5p.>  S2I4. :  Az&lea  peridymeooldei 
rr.,  1.  p..ll5^  i*«»rj*  FL  Amer.  SepL^  1.  p.  158. ; 
lysuckie ;  May  Flowen,  and  wild,  or  upright. 


Bor.  Amer. 
the  American  Hone; 
Honeysuckle,  Amer. 
Engraving.    OurJIg.  943. 

Spec,  Char.,  4*^.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  nearly 
smooth,  and  ^een  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the 
marffins,  having  the  midrib  bristly  beneath,  and 
woolly  above.  Flowers  rather  naked,  not  clammy, 
scarlet,  pink,  white,  striped,  variegated,  red,  purple, 
&c.,  disposed  in  terminal  clustered  racemes,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than 
the  divisions.  Teeth  of  calyx  short,  rather  rounded. 
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Stamens  much  exserted.  (Don^s  MilL,  iii.  p.  847.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  on  the  sides  of  hills ; 
where  it  ^rows  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  flowering  from  April  to  June.  In- 
troduced m  1734.  It  is  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  preceding  species,  of  numerous  hybrids. 
Varieties  and  Hybrids, 

A  R.  n.  1  coccineum  D.  Don;  Azalea  n.  coccfnea  Sinu,  BoL  Mag.,  1. 180. ; 
has  the  flowers  scarlet,  and  the  leaves  lanceolate.    It  is  a  native  of 
Georgia,  near  Savannah, 
tt  R.  n.  2  riUUant  D.  Don;    A.  n.  ri^tilans  Ait,  HorU  Kew,^  p.  319. ;  A. 
periclymenoides  rutilans  Pursh  Fl,  Amer,  Sept.,  i.  p.  152. — The  flow- 
ers are  deep  red.     Calyxes  minute. 
A  R.  n.  3  cdmeum  D.  Don ;  A.  n.  camea  Ait,,  1.  c,  Ker  Bot,  Reg,,  t. 
120. ;  A,p,  dirnea  Purth,\.  c. — The  corollas  are  pale  red,  having  the 
tube  red  at  the  base,  and  the  calyx  foliaceous. 
m  R.  n.  4  dlbum  D.  Don ;  A.  u.  &iba  Ait,,  I.  c ;  A.  p,  41ba  Pursh ;  has  the 

flowers  white,  and  the  calyx  middle-sized. 
A  R.  91.  5  papiHondceum  D.  Don,  A.  p,  papilionacea  Pursh,  has  reddish 
flowers,  with  the  lower  segment  white,  and  the  calyx  foliaceous. 

•  R.  n.  6  partitum  D.  Don,  A.  p,  partita  PwrM,— The  flowers  are  pale 

red,  5-parted,  even  to  the  base. 
A  R.  n.  7  polyandrum  D.  Don ;  A.  p,  polyandra  Pwsh,  L  c. ;  has  flowers 
of  a  rose  colour,  short.     Stamens  10 — 20.     It  is  found  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

*  ^.n.  8    Govetaktium  D,  Don  in 

Brit.  FL'Gard,,  iii.  t.  263.,  and 
our  fig,  944.,  has  the  branches 
tomentosely  downy.  Leaves 
evergreen  or  deciduous,  oblong, . 
acute,  downy  while  young,  but 
glabrous  in  the  adult  state,  and 
recurved  at  the  apex.  Tube  of 
corolla  a  little  shorter  than  the 
segments.  Flowers  delicate 
light  purple,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemose  corymbs.  It  is  a  hy- 
brid raised  from  the  seed  of  A. 
nudiflora  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  of  a  h^'brid  raised  be- 
tween R,  p6nticum  and  R.  catawbiense.  This  variety  Mr.  G.  Don 
considers  as  proving  **  clearly  that  /Rhododendron  and  Azalea  are 
not  generically  distinct  ;'*  {DotCs  Mill,,  iii.  p.  387.)  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  case,  according  to  the  canons  for  distinguishing  genera,  at 

E resent  in  use  among  botanists :  but,  as  before  observed,  we  have 
ept  the  genus  Azalea  distinct,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  our  own  private  opinion,  that  genera  ought 
to  be  established  on  a  totality  of  characters  and  properties ;  not 
taking  merely  the  form  and  organisation  of  the  parts  of  fnictifi- 
cation. 
A  H.  n.  9  rubrum  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  51.,  has  the  flowers  red. 
m  It>  n,  10  eximium  D.  Don  was  raised,  in  1829,  from  seeds  o£R,  nudiflorum 
coccfneum  majus,  to  which  pollen  of  i^hododendron  arboreum  had 
been  applied.   It  resembles  its  female  parent,  having  very  little  affinity 
with  R,  arboreum,  except  in  its  evergreen  leaves  and  decandrous 
flowers. 
The  varieties  and  hybrids  assigned  to  A.  nudifldrain  Loddigcs's  Catalogue 
for  1836  are  the  following :  — 
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.  Q.  2  4llM  et  rttbn. 

3  anus'na. 

4  blAnda. 

5  c&rne*. 

6  caroUniina. 

7  CobOrgio. 

8  colorMU. 

9  comptcua. 
10  crUpa. 

U  citmula. 
Ifi  fltfcolor. 
IS  futigiHta. 

14  Bbte  i>l&na 

15  fl^rida. 

16  globiM. 

17  grandiflbra. 

18  imAna. 

19  incarn&ta. 
SO  mir&bilifl. 
91  moot&na. 
88  ochroledca. 


n.  83  |i411ida. 

84  palltdbM. 

85  papilionjkcea. 

88  /leridymcnAdM. 
S7  purpurAicena. 

88  purpliTea. 

89  rbwa.  (Jig.  9i5i) 
SO  niMrrlma. 

31  rubicAnda. 
38  rdbra. 

33  rCifa. 

34  rbtilani^ 

35  ser6tina. 

36  sUmfnea. 

37  ctell&UL 

38  trfcolor. 

39  v4ria. 

40  vari&bUin 

41  fariegiLta. 
48  venfcotor. 
43molftoM. 


•  18.  A.  Bi^'coLOR  G,  Don.  (A.  (w.)  Bi'cotoa  Pttr**.)  The  two-coloured^/fbnvTA/ 

Azalea. 

MefUificatkm.    Don'i  Mill,  3.1).  847. 

SynonifmeM.    AA\t^  Ucolor  Pmrtk  FL  Amer.  Sent.,  1.  p.  153. ;  AiUea  nudlfl^n  Tsr.  totcokir  Ji. 
Hort.  Arv.,  1.  ^  S19l,  Tre»  Ekret.,  i& 

Spec,  Ckar,y  Sfc,  Leaves  oblong,  clothed  on  both  surfiM^es  with  fine  hoaiy 
pubescence,  not  bristly  on  the  nerve.  Flowers  small,  not  clai]iiny»  naked. 
Tube  of  corolla  hardly  lon^  than  the  segments.  Calyxes  very  short ; 
having  one  of  the  segments  linear,  and  4  times  longer  than  the  rest.  Fila- 
ments exserted.  Branchlets  hispid.  {DorCt  MiU.^  iii.  p.  848.)  The  flowers, 
which  are  slender,  and  smaller  than  those  of  most  of  the  species,  are  of  a  pale 
rose  colour,  or  nearly  white,  with  a  deep-red-coloured  tube.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Carolina  and  Georeia,  on  barren  sandy  hills ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  from  3  fl.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1734,  and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  va- 
riety of  R,  nudifldrum. 

A  19.  R,  CALENDULA^CKUM  Torr,  (A.  (It.)  cAumDULi'cBA  Midk:e.)  The  Marigold- 
flowered  Azalea. 


Torr.  F1.  Un.  St  p.  14a ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  847. 
Sifnamymet.   Aiilea  calendulkcea  Mickx.  Ft  Bar.  Jmer.,  I. 


Ident^fieatwm, 

SirMmyntet.   AUlea  calendulkcea^Vtdlijr.  FL  Bar.  Jmer.,  1.  p.  156.,  LoiUL  BO.  Cab.,  t.  13M. ;  A.  im. 

diflbra  var.  eoccfnea  Alt.  Hart.  Kew.,  319. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  t  178.  j  Lodd.  Bot.  Gab,,  t  1391  j  Bot  Reg., 

L  1454. :  and  oury^.  946. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  pubescent  on  both  sur- 
faces, but  afterwards  hairy.  Flowers  large,  not  clammy, 
rather  naked.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblonc.  Tube  of  corolla 
hairy,  shorter  than  the  segments.  {Don*s  MUL,  iii.  p. 
847.)  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  j 
from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  yellow,  red,  ^ 
orange-coloured,  or  copper-coloured  flowers  from  May 
till  June;  which,  according  to  Pursh,  is  without  ex- 
ception, the  handsomest  shrub  in  North  America. 

Farietiet. 

A  R.  c.  2  Morterii  SwL  FL-Gard.,  2d  s.,  10.,  is  a  hybrid  between  J?,  calen- 
dul&ceum  and  one  of  the  red  varieties  of  R,  nudiflorum,  of  which 
there  are  two  subvarieties ;  one  with  a  flesh-coloured  corolla,  having 
the  upper  segment  orange-coloured,  edged  with  flesh-colour,  called 
R.  Morteru  dimeum ;  and  another,  called  R,  Mortern  var.  prse^stans, 
with  pale  copper-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  blush. 

A  R.  r.  3  fulgidum  Hook.,  A.  c.  fulgida  Hort,,  has  the  corollas  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  with  bright  green  leaves,  which  spread  out  be- 
neath the  corymbs  of  flowers,  and  form  a  rich  background  to  tbem. 
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m  20.  B,  cane'scens  G.  Don,  (A.  (n.)  cank'scbmb  mm*.^  The  caoescent  Azalea. 

Identification.    Don't  Mill,  3.D.  848. 

Satmm^me.    Ax^lea  can^iceni  Mickx.  FU  Bar.  Amer.,  t  p.  15a,  Watt.  Dend.  BrU.,  1. 116. 

BngrwriMg.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1  116w 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  downy  above,  and  tomentose  beneath, 
notbristlyon  the  middle  nerve.  Flowers  not  clammy,  nearly  naked.  Tube 
of  corolla  hardly  shorter  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  very  short, 
rounded,  obtuse.  Stamens  hardly  exserted.  {DorCt  MUl,^  iu.  p.  848.)  A 
native  of  Lower  Carolina,  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  of  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Cacapoon  Springs,  near  Winchester ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hijgh,  and  producing  its  rose-coloured  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  cultivated  in  several  of  the  Lon- 
don nurseries. 

•  21.  R,  visco^suM  Torr,  (A.  visco'sa  l.)   The  clBdnmy-Jkfwered  Azalea. 

Identiflcation.    Torr.,  L  c. :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

^non^me.    Anilea  viscbM  Lin.  Sjk,  214.,  Pluk.  Aim.,  106l  t  161.  f.  4.,  Catetb.  Car.,  1. 1  St. 

Bngraving.    Our  Jig.  947. 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c.     Leaves  oblon^-obovate,  acute,  smooth  and  green  on  both 
surfaces,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly.      Flowers  pro- 
duced in  terminal  clusters,  and  clammy,  leafy,  and  hairy.     Tube         947 
of  coroUa  as  long  as  the  segments.    Teeth  of  the  caWx  short, 
rounded.     Stamens  hardly  longer  than  the  corolla.     There  are 
a  great  many  varieties  of  this  species  (see  Loud.  Hort,  Brit.y  p. 
66.),  varying  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  otherwise. 
(IkytCi  MUi.,  iii.  p.  847.)     A  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to   Georgia,  in  swamps  and    shady  woods;    where  it  forms  a 
shrub  crowing  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  July  and  August.     Introduced  in  1734,  and,  like  the 
preceding  sort,  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids. 
VarieHes, 
A  R.  V.  2  omdtum  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  a.,  t.  137.,  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  the 
seed  of  R.  viscosiun  fi  rub^scens,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  Rhodo- 
dendron p6nticum. 
The  varieties  and  hybrids,  in  Loddiges's  Catalogue  for  1836,  of  A.  viscosa 
are  as  follows:  — 


«T.9  ilba 
S  crispa. 
4  dealbita. 


A.   Varieties, 

A.  V.  5  penicillita. 

6  prv'cox. 

7  pubiacena. 


A.  v.  8  variegita. 

9  TittHta. 

10  rtoUe  odbre. 


B.  Hybridig  aliaclererues,     Hybridi  raited  at  High  Ciere. 

11  amoe'Da.  90  auda^mon. 

12  actlnkta.  21  edprepet.  89  pafkila. 

13  aurbrae.  SSL  Oovdnto.  30  puntica  Howard. 

14  basiUMa.  8S  Herbeittdno.  h^xapla. 

15  calod^ndroiL  94  imperfttrix.  31  pulch^Ua. 

16  calucM^ryphe.  85  Inclyta.  32  reg^lln 

17  Cart^nML  96iasinlnodbra.  39  r6gens. 

18  cbaritea.  27  l^ptda.  34  tbyniflbra. 

19  cocclnea  ndbilii. 


58  FerT6d^. 

59  flamboyante. 
m  ffilgida. 

61  Mlva. 

62  glbria  mCmdi. 

m&xima. 
minor. 

63  Guli^lmuf  prlmuc 

64  h^rida  coocifera. 

cooefnea. 
nivea. 

65  incamkta  m&xima. 

rilbra. 

66  l^ida. 

67  ]{ttea  nibicdoda. 

68  magnlflca. 

69  maritima  iDcarnkta* 

70  minlkla. 


C.  H^hridtB  bStgica:.    Ht^brids  rai 

35  Agate. 

40ciboea. 

36ltlbopltaa 

globdsa. 

37  amAbilla. 

50  cnitota. 

38  umarintina. 

51  c&prea. 

ilba. 

40  irdena. 

<Sleganfl. 

41  ktro-rbbena. 

eximla. 

4S  aur£ntia  m&xima. 

globbM. 

43  blandlna. 

rdbra. 

44  calendul&cea  globdia. 
insignia. 

•pl^ndena. 
52  deoorlita. 

nbvl 

53  dhevu  hoTt5rum. 

•up^rba. 

54  duIcMo. 

45  cardoo. 

55  electa. 

46  coodnea  maxima. 

m&xima. 

•pecibM. 

rtibra. 

47  conclnna. 

48  cor&acana. 

57  exqitialta. 
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79  mf xU  trifimphaiM. 

73  miniilta. 

74  Man^Tii. 

75  nh  pliit  Attn. 

76  n6billB. 

77  n6ritM  antUUfceoi. 

78  noritiiU. 

79  AptinM. 

80  ornftU  p41Ud«. 

81  pirturiU 

as  p^ntica  globdu. 
Koninli. 
tricolor  var. 


84pulch«l]a. 

85  punlcea. 

86  r^ul. 

87  reglna  MIgica. 

88  mUntlttiroa. 

89  ricida  incarn&ta. 

90  rob&ita. 

91  riUbra  aurintia. 

fftlva. 
98  rubric^ta. 
US  aanfoiinea. 
9i  Sat&m/. 
95  aevtoL 


981 
Wj 
98i. 
99aFi«ndida. 

100  MilpbJiraL 

101  lup^ibiL 

108  tricolor  JaebUL 
WoUC 
!  103  tri&mpfaaaa. 
lOi  variegftca. 

105  ▼ea6atju 

106  TenustfitfiBaL 

107  fcntooior 


^  22.  R.  OLAu'cuM  G.  Don,  (A.  (v.)  gliu'ca  Punk.)  The  glaucouBUeatfed  Aw^l**^ 

liUnfifieatiom,    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  848. 

S^noM^meM.     AiUea  gla(ica  Purtk  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  15*.,  Lam,  BL,  t  «&,  Wat9.  Demd,  B^^ 
t  5l  }  Asiilea  viMbM  var.  florlb^nda  Ait.  Bort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  319. 

Spec  Char.,  ^c.  Branchlets  hispid.  Leaves  oblanceolate,  acute,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  glaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrfti 
bristly.  Flowers  very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  twice  longer  than 
the  segments.  Calyx  very  short.  Filaments  about  equal  in  lengtn  to  the 
s^mente  of  the  corolla.  (Don^s  MiU.^  iii.  p.  848.)  The  shrub  is  dwarfer 
than  any  of  the  other  North  American  species  of  Azalea;  and  it  produces 
its  fragrant  white  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Nuttall  considers  this  as 
only  a  variety  of  R,  viscosum,  differing  in  nothing  but  in  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  being  glaucous;  in  which  opinion  we  concur.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  in  swamps  of  a  clayej 
soil ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  about  2  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.     Introduced  in  17S4<,  and  common  in  gardens. 

m  23.  R,  Hi'sPiDUM  Torr.  (A.  (v.)  hi^spida  Pmnk,    The  hispid  Azalea. 

Identificatim.    Torr.  FL  Un.  St,  a  140. ;  Don's  MiU.,  3.  p.  847. 
S^nonmnei.    Asilea  hfipida  Purgk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  '    -  ""' 
▼itcoMva      •  '       '"   "    '    ■'  —"  •" 


Wat9,  JD^ndL  AnttL,  t.  &  ;  AMte 


I  var.  iriafica  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  319.  ?  "        ' 
Engravingt.    Dend.  Brit,  t  & ;  and  oury^.  948. 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c.  Branches  straight,  very  hbpid.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  his^d 
above,  and  smooth  beneath,  glaucous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the 
margins,  having  the  nerves  bristly  beneath.  Flowers 
very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  wide,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblong, 
rounded.  Filaments  exserted.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  4877) 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  red  border,  and  a  tinge 
of  red  on  the  tube,  which  makes  them  appear  to  be  of 
a  rose  colour  before  expansion ;  and  they  have  some- 
times 10  stamens.  This  sort  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  hardy  azaleas  by  its  bluish  appearance. 
It  is  found  wild  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Blue 
Mountains;  where  it  grows  from  10 f^.  to  15 fb.  high, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1734<,  and  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections. 

m  24.  B.  Ni^TiDUM  Torr.  (A.  mi'tida  Purtk,)  The  glosay-leaved  Azalea. 

IdenMealUm.    Torr.,  I.  c.  x  Don*i  MUL,  &  p.  847. 

StMmin^'    Aaiaea  nltida  Funk  Ft  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  153.,  Ker  BoL  Beg., 

t414. 
EngravingM.    Bot  Reg.,  t  414. ;  and  our^.  949. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oblanceo- 
late, rather  mucronate,  coriaceous,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  shinins  above,  having  the  nerve  bristly  beneath, 
with  revolute  ciliated  margins.  Flowers  clammy,  leafy. 
Tube  of  corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyx 
very  short.  Filaments  exserted.  {DotCm  Mill.,  iii.  p.  847.) 
The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  red ;  and  the  leaves 
dark  green  and  shining.  They  are  also  smaller  than 
those  of  any  other  hardy  species  of  Azalea.     The  plan 
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18  a  natiye  of  North  America,  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  and  is  found  in 
deep  mossy  swamps  on  the  mountains.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Intiti^uced  in  1812,  and 
in  cultivation  in  British  nurseries. 

A  25.  R.  sPEcio'suM  G.  Don,  (A.  wbcio'sa  miu.)   The  showy  Azalea. 

Ideni^ficatkm,    Don't  MilL,  a  p.  84a 

S^non^met,    Asilea  tpeci«^M  WiUd.  Emm.,  p.  m,  fVats,  Demd,  Brii.,  1 116.  a 

A.  cocdnea  Lodd.  SoL  Cat.,  t  624. 
JBngramngM.    Bot  Cat,  t.  624. ;  Deod.  Brit,  Clia  ;  and  our  >l^.  95a 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Branches  hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ciliated, 
acute  at  both  ends.  Calyx  pubescent.  Corolla  silky,  with 
obtuse,  ciliated,  lanceolate,  undulated  segments.  Stamens 
exsertcd.  (Don's  Miii.^  iii.  p.  848.)  We  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  this,  and  several  other  sorts,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  modem  writers,  we 
have  treated  as  species,  are  only  varieties ;  in  short,  it  would  not  surprise 
us,  if  ultimately  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  only  one  species  of  Azalea 
indigenous  to  North  America,  and  one  species  to  Asia. 

m  26.  R,  ARBORB^scENs  Torr.  (a.  abmbi'scbkb  Pursk.)  The  arborescent  Azalea. 

JOeni^flcaUtm.    Ton.,  I  c. ;  Don't  MilL,  a  p.  847. 

S^mmjfmes.    Asitea  arbortMent  Purtk  Pi.  Amer.  Stpi,,  1.  pL  isa ;  A.  aiMrea  Bari.  Cat 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate,  rather  obtuse,  smooth  on  both  surfaces, 
glaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  bavins  the  midrib  almost  smooth 
Flowers  not  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segments. 
Calyx  leafy,  with  the  segments  oblong  and  acute.  Filaments  exserted. 
(BofCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  847.)  Pursh,  writing  of  this  species,  in  1 814,  says,  **  This 
beautiful  species  has,  to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the 
gardens.  1  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  ^den  of  Mr. 
John  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia,  whose  father  introduced  it  many  years 
ago.  It  rises  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high ;  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage, 
and  large,  abundant,  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental  shrub 
I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  pubescent  as  those  of  the  other 
species.  The  scales  of  the  flower  buds  are  large,  yellowish  brown,  and 
surrounded  with  a  fringed  white  border.*'  (Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  153.) 
It  was  introduced  in  1818 ;  and  there  are  phints  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's; 
but  it  is  not  frequent  in  collections. 

§  V.    Wiodora  D.  Don. 

tdeiUification.    Dont  Mill.,  a  p^  848. 

DerimUon.    From  rkodan,  a  rote ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowen. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  5- toothed.  Corolla  bilabiate :  upper  lip  broad- 
est, and  2 — 3*clef^;  lower  one  bidentate.  Stamens  10.  Capsule  5-celled, 
5-valved.     Leaves  deciduous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.) 

ji  27.  R.  Rbodo^ra  G.  Don  {REODbmA  cAMADi'mia  L.)  The  Canada  Rhodora. 

Ueml^fiemikm.    Doo'a  MUL,  a  p.  84a 

Sgmmgme.    iKhod2>ra  canad«iuia  Lin.  Sp.,  56L,  VHiriL  SHrp.  Nov.,  1.  p.  14L  t  6&,  Lam.  DL, 

t  564.,  CurL  BoL  Mag.,  t  474. 
Eftgra^ing^    L'HMt  SCixp.  Nor.,  L  t68.;  Lam.  Illust,  t  561;    Bot  Mag.,  t  474 ;  and  our 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  pubescent  and  gbiucous  beneath. 
Flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  or  racemose  umbels;  and  pale  purple,  protruded 
before  the  leaves.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.)  A  native  of  Canada,  New- 
foundland, and  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bogs. 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  2  f^.  hi^h,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  Introduced  in  1767,  and  frequent  m  collections,  where  it  is  highly 
prized  for  its  early  flowering  and  beauty.  Plants  of  this  species,  in  the 
British  nurseries,  are  \s,  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  3  francs ;  at  New  York,  ?. 
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App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Rhododendron  (and  Azalea). 

§  i.  Booram. 
Derivation,    The  name  of  R.  arb6reum  in  Nepal. 

Sect.  Ckar.,  ^e.    Limb  of  calyx  5.1obed.    Corolla  campanuUte.    Evergreen  treei,  natives  of  ibc 
Hiroalayai,  and  other  mountainoua  regions  of  northern  India. 

A.  Species  cdready  introduced  into  British  Gardens, 
J  28.  R.  ARBO^RBUM  SnM.     The  scarlets/lowered  Tree  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Smith  Exot  Bot.,  t  &  :  Hook.  Exot  FL,  158. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  3.  p.  8Hu 

Stnumume.    R.  purptireum  HamOt.  tiSS. 

ISigravingt.    Smith  Exot  Bot,  t  6. ;  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  896. ;  and  our>^.  951. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  silvery  beneath,  tapering  to  the 
base.     Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.     Segments  of  corolla  S-lobed,  with 
crenulated   curled    mar- 
gins. Capsules  lO-celled, 
toroentose.   Leaves  4—6 
in.  long.     Flowers  lai^, 
scarlet,  dotted  with  black 
on  the  upper  lip  inside, 
disposed  m  dense  heads. 
Stigma  capitate,  crenu- 
lated.   {Don's  MUL,  iii. 
p.  844.)    A  tree,  20  ft. 
high,  very  showy  when  in 
blossom;  a  native  of  Ne- 
pal, on  the  mountains  at 
Narainhetty,  where  it  is 
called    booram    by    the 
natives.     It  was  intro- 
duced in  1817,  and  flowers,  in  conservatories,  in  April  and  May.     Plants 
in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  sown  there  in  1821,  are  now,  in  1836,  18  ft. 
high,  with  trunks  8  in.  in  diameter :  they  grow  in  pots  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  flower  abundantly  every  year,  or  every  other  year.    These  flowers 
secrete  honey  to  such  an  extent,  that,  when  the  pUmt  is  shaken,  it  falls 
ft-om  them  like  laree  drops  of  rain ;  and  Mr.  Knignt  informed  us  that  he 
believed  each  head  of  flowers  would  yield  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessert- 
spoonful at  a  time.     After  being  exhausted,  a  fresh  supply  is  secreted ;  so 
that  the  quantity  that  one  head  might  produce,  if  the  tree  were  frequently 
shaken,  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  flowers. 
Varieties  and  Hybrids, 

2  R.  a.  1  sanguineum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  8fH).,  has  the  corollas  blood- 
coloured,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  species.  Those  spoken  of 
above  are  of  this  kind. 
1  R.  a.  2  Toseum  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  ser.  t.  389.,  Bot  R^.,  t. 
1240.,  has  rosy-coloured  corollas.  This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Smith,  at  Combe  House,  in  1819,  from  Nepal  seeds,  and  the  plants 
flowered  when  they  were  not  more  than  2  ft.  high.  Accordmg  to 
Dr.  Wallich,  R,  a.  rdseum  occurs  with  R.  a.  nfveum  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Sheopore,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  less  tender  than  R,  arboreum 
sanguineum,  which  is  found  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  and  it  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  quite  hardy.  There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
at  Mr.  Knight's  and  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
1  R.  fl.  3  niveum  Swt. ,-  R,  61bum  Hamilt.  MSS.,  Swt,  FL-Gard,,  t,  148., 
Don's  MUL,  iii.  p.  844. ;  R.  arb6reum  fldribus  nf veis  D.  Don  Prod, 
Fl,  Nep.y  p.  154. ;  R.  arb6reum  61bum  WiUl.  PL  Asiat,  Rar.,  ii.  t.  123. ; 
has  white  flowers  spotted  with  purple  on  the  upper  lip.  Dr.  Lindley, 
speaking  of  this  variety,  says,  "  Never  did  we  behold  any  flower 
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more  perfectly  lovely  than  this.  Its  leaves,  of  the  richest  and 
deepest  green,  mellowed  by  the  warm  tone  of  their  under  surface ; 
its  large  clusters  of  bell-shaped  flowers,  hanging  loosely,  yet  com- 
pactly, by  their  slender  stalks;  and  the  halMransparent  snowy 
corollas ;  form  together  an  effect  which  few  objects  could  rival,  and 
none  surpass.*'  {Bol.  Reg.,  July,  1834.)  This  variety  and  R.  a. 
rdseum,  as  already  remarked,  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  they  are 
confined  to  the  single  mountain  of  Sbeopore :  R.  a.  roseum  is 
there  by  far  the  most  common  variety.  He  says,  **  They  attain  the 
size  of  very  lar^e  forest  trees,  and  are  noble  objects  at  all  times. 
They  blossom  simultaneously  in  April,  in  which  state  their  beauty 
surpasses  description,  the  ample  crown  of  the  trees  being  entirely 
covered  with  bunches  of  large  and  elegant  blossoms."  The  common 
red-flowered,  or  parent,  species  (/?.  a.  sangufoeum)  is  also  found  on 
Sheopore ;  but  it  is  less  frequent  there  than  in  lower  situations, 
where  it  blossoms  a  month  earlier  than  the  varieties.  The  hardiness 
of  the  varieties  of  any  species  being  proved,  affords  a  presumption 
that  the  species  itself  is  only  accidentally  tender,  and  that,  after 
some  generations,  it  may  become  hardy. 

±  R.  a.  4  dnnamdmeuin\  R.  dnnamomeum  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  760.,  and  Don's 
Mill.y  iii.  p.  384. ;  has  the  leaves  clothed  with  an  intense  rusty  to- 
mentum  beneath ;  and  corollas  like  those  of  R.  a.  n(veum,  but  not 
of  so  clear  a  white,  and  spotted  with  brown  instead  of  piuple.  It 
was  introduced  from  Nepal  in  1817,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1832. 

1  R.  fl.  5  venuttum  D.Don,  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  May,  1835,  2d  ser.,  t.  285., 
is  a  hybrid,  and  an  exceedingly  showy  and  interesting  plant.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
nurseryman,  Norbiton  Com- 
mon, near  Kingston,  Surrey, 
from  seeds  of  ^.  caudlsicum,  f  N 
that  had  been  fertilised  by  \  ^ 
the  pollen  of  R.  arboreum,  V  ' 
and  appears  hardier  than  the 
species.  '^ 

other  vanetie$  and  ki/bridsqf  R  arhdreum 
and  other  ha{f.  hardy  speciet  may  be  found  in 
the  nurseries,  Mome  with  and  others  without 
names;  some  of  them  rather  tender,  and  others, 
such  as  R.  a.  aitader^tue  (Jig.  95&.)  quite  hardy 
or  nearly  so.  The  names  of  several  new  va- 
rieties will  doubtless  appear  in  the  nursery- 
men's catalogues,  and  in  the  botanical  periodi. 
cals,  before  this  work  is  completed :  fbr  there 
are  manv  hundreds  of  seedlings  of  R.  arb6reum 
fertilised  with  hardy  species ;  and  h«rdy  species  n  -;  .^ 

fertilised     with   R,   arbdreum,    in    Knight's  ^^ 

Exotic  Nursery,  in  the  Norbiton  Common 
Nursery,  and  in  various  others,  which  are  now  (Sept  1,  18S6)  showing  blosKmi  buds  for  the 
flrst  time  Many  of  these  hybrids  will  appear,  be  recorded,  and  aftenraids,  when  they  are  sup- 
planted by  ocben  of  stUI  newer  origin,  lost 

m  29.  R.  CAMPANULA^TUM  D.  Don.     The  belUhapex/foi£;«-tfrf  Rhododendron. 

JdentyicaikM.    D-  Don  in  Wem.  Mem.,  3.  pi  409.  j  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  844. 
Engravingi.    Lodd.  Bat  Cab.,  1 1944. ;  Swt  Fl..dard.,  Sd  s,.  t.  §41  j  and  our  Ji^.  953. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  mucronate,  rusty  beneath,  rather 
cordate  at  the  base.  Segments  of  corolla  flat,  emarginate.  Ovarium 
6-celled,  glabrous.  Under  surfaces  of  leaves  clothed  with  fine  scaly  pu- 
bescence, at  first  of  a  purplish  hue,  then  changing  to  nearly  white, 
and  afterwards  to  a  deep  ferruginous  brown.  Flowers  copious,  disposed 
in  corymbose  clusters.  Pedicels  glabrous.  Bracteas  fringed.  Corollas 
large,  pale  pink,  changing  to  white,  havine  the  upper  lip  marked  with 
irregular  purple  spots.  Filaments  bearded  at  the  base.  This  species 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  size  of  its  flowers,  except  one  found  in  Java  by 
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Dr.  Horsfteld.  (Don's  MUl^  iii.  p.  844.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  native  of  Nepu,  on  Oos- 
sainthan,  a  high  mountain  to  the  north 
of  the  vallev.  It  was  raised  in  1825,  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  seeds  received  from 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  flowers  in  April.  This 
apecies  seems  much  less  tender  than  any  of 
tne  others  yet  received  from  the  Himalayas; 
and,  plants  having  stood  out  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges  for  several  winters 
without  protection,  and  without  having  re- 
ceived any  injury,  it  may  be  considered  as 
very  nearly  hardy. 

2  R  hArbiimm  Wall,  Don*t  MIH.,  a  p.  84i.  LeRvwdbloDff.UnoeoUte^aeiit^olitiMeatttftebMe, 
▼eDowlih  bOMttUi.  CaljFdoe  tegmeDto  diUted,  menbruoiu.  Orariuiii  lO^dled,  glandular,  bvpid. 
WtlolM  and  midrib  of  leavM  bfrutly.  FUamenu  glabroua,  toothleH.  Leavet  a  ipan  loag.  Corolla 
dark  red,  with  broad,  rounded,  cloven  wgrnenU  Orarlum  thiekljr  beeet  with  glandultferoas  briatleiL 
A  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1830  or  befiwe^  and  of  which  there  are  planb  at  Moan. 
Iioddigca**,  and  in  mmdo  other  nunerlcL 

m  It»«MRAwmLodd.Cat,andIL<AiteAcMLodd.Cat,appeartobevarietlei 
of  R,  arboreum  ;  but  Anom  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  collecdon  being  small, 
and  not  having  yet  flowered,  it  is  difficult  to  aay  with  certainty  what  they  are. 

B.  Spedet  not  yet  mtroduced» 

m  fLJbrminim  Wall  PL  Rar.  Atlat,  S.  p.  a  1 907.,  Don's  BfilL,  3.  p.  8S5.,  has 
the  learee  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  iMse,  beset  with  rusty  dots  beneath,  and 
Che  flowers  about  the  slie  of  those  of  Jl.  ponticura,  white,  sufl\ised  with  red. 
It  is  a  shrubb  a  native  of  Nepal,  which  is  not  yet  introduced. 

m  R.  UttearifdUum  Poir.,I>on's  Mill.,  &  p.  844 ,  has  linear  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  small  floweiy  in  corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  but  very  little 
is  kaowB  reepectfaig  it,  and  it  may  probably  betong  to  some  other  genus. 


§  ii.  Pogondnihum, 
DfHmUkm.    From  pogon,  a  beard,  and  mUkoi,  a  flower ;  throat  woolly  inrfde 
Sect.  Ckar.    Limb  of  calyx  short,  6>lobed.    Corolla  salver^aped,  with  a 

cvlindrical  tube,  and  a  spreading  limbi     Stamens  5,  endoseiL     Ovarium 

sLcelled.    Evergreen.    Leaves  coriaceous. 

iL  302  22.  ANTHOPO^fiON  Z).  Don,    The  bearded-flowered 
Rhododendron. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  M&m.  Weni.  8oc.,  &  p^  409l  ;  Don's  HilL,  a  pi  8I&  , 

ihnumytw.    R  aromiticum  WatL  Cat, 

Engra»img$.    Royle  lUust,  1 64^  £  2. ;  and  our;1^.  954. 

Spec  Char.^  ^.  Branchleu  downy.  Leaves  oval,  rusty  beneath  from  Icpidoted 
tomentum.  Corollas  with  a  woolly  throat  Shnib  much  branched.  Leaves 
ending  in  a  reflezed  mucro.  naked  above    Flowers  glomerate,  nilphur>coloured.  Pedlcds  sliort» 


§  iii.  Tsutsutsi  D.  Don^ 
Derktathn.    The  Chinese  name  of  A.  indica. 

8ecL  Char.    Limb  of  calyx  foliaceous,  5.cleft.    CoroHa  campanulate     Stamens  5— ia    Ovarima 
6-celled.     Evergreen.  Leaves  membranous,  hispid  fromhalrs.    Indian  asaleu  of  British  gavdm. 

A.   Indian  half-hardy  Azaleas  already  in  British  Gardens, 
•  31.  A.  i^NDicuM  Swt,  (A.  I'NDicA  Lns.)  The  Indian  Azalea. 

IdgnliflcaUou.    Swt  FL-Gard.,  8d  s.,  t.  ISa;  Don's  MUL,  a  p.  84& 
Svntm^me.    AtUca  (ndica  Lin.  Sp.,  SK,  Tkumb.  Ft  Jap.,  M.,  Sims  Bot. 

Mag.,  1 148a,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1 278. 
Bnarawmu.  Bot  Mag.,  1 1480. :  Lodd.  Bot  Cabi,  1 87a ;  Swt  FL-OanL, 

!»  ser.71  Ifia  ;  and  oor>i;g.  965. 

Spec  C9bir.,4v.  Branches  strieose.  Leaves  cuncate-lanceolale,  finely  ere. 
nulated,  strigose,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Calydne  teetn  long.laa. 
ceolate,  obtuse,  ciliated,  spreadina.  Flowers  terminal,  soUtary  or  twin, 
decandrous ;  very  showy,  and  scarlet  or  red.  (Arn's  If/tf.,  Hi.  p^  84Sl)  A 
shrub,  from  S  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  where  It  is 
much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers.  It  was  introduced  in  1806, 
and  flowers  Ihmi  March  tiU  May.  It  is  a  very  popular  plant  in  British 
stoves  and  grcen-houaes ;  though,  to  flower  proftisely,  it  requires  to  be 
grown  In  the  temperature  of  the  barlustove.  As  it  crose-fecundates _.  . 
fredy  with  the  hardy  species,  it  has  led  to  the  production  of  various  9dd 
hybrids,  which  are  half-hardy,  and  some  of  them  nearly  hardy. 
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VarieUei  omd  HgMd$, 

«  R.  /.  8  fkanUtmm  Dod's  MUL,  a  pi  846. ;  A.  L  phorafcea  Swi.  BHL  FI,.Oatd.,  2d  ler.,  1 188., 

Book,  in  BoL  Mag.,  i.  9667. ;  A.  MLittAl*  pboraloea  Hook,  in  MoL  Mag.^  t.  3239. ;  hat  the 

flowen  purple,  with  the  upper  Mfments  raotted.    It  b  a  native  of  China,  where  it  fornii 

an  evergreen  shrub,  flrom  3  ft  to  10  ft  (n  height,  and  in  British  nurdens.  where  it  is 

Jreatly  admired,  it  is  commonly  Icept  in  the  stove.    It  was  introduced  in  1894k 
3  0.  Jlire  ptino ;  A.  i.  3  lltee  pl^no  Hook,  in  Boi.  Mag..  ^ .  ^ 

t.  9%a,  Bot.  Cab.,  1 1461. ;  has  douUe  purple  flowers.  ;  956 

A  R.  L  4  ^edifblhm  :  R.  /edifbUum  Don*$  MiU.,5.  p. 84&  :  A.  I. 

Alba  UmdI.  BoL  Reg.,  t  811.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cah.,  L  125a, 

and  ourA^.  966. :  A.  ledifbtU  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag..  L  8901. ; 

ilhododendron  leuc&nthum  Btmge  ;  has  pore  white  flow. 

ers,  which  are  large  and  showy.    It  Is  a  native  of  China, 

about  Pekin,  aud,  bdng  rather  hardier  than  the  preceding 

varieties,  is  commonly  kept  in  the  green,  hoosa    It  was 

introduced  in  1819,  flowers  flrom  March  to  May,  and  grows 

to  the  height  of  5  ft  or  6  ft    Splendid  specimens  of  this 

and  the  preceding  varieties  are  annually  exhibited  at  the 

flower  shows  of  the  Horticultural  Societies,  both  in  Lon. 

don!  and  the  country.    In  Cornwall,  in  the  gardens  of 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  at  Carclew,  this  variety  grows  in 

rows,  fbrming  evergreen  hedges,  like  privet,  and  flowering 

magnificently,  without  the  sUghtest  protection. 
m  fLlSpUekrum  Don's  MilL,&  pl845.  ;  A.  L  p61chra  HorL  ; 

B.  pftlchrum  SwL  FL.Gard.  8d  ser.,  t  117. ;  R.  fndicum  var.  v  Smfthir  Swt  Hort  Brit ; 

has  the  calyx  very  hairy,  with  subulate  segments.    Leaves  elliptic,  acute.    Flowers  de. 

candrous,  terminal,  8—3  tosether.    Corollas  large,  of  a  deep  rosy  purple,  spotted  with 

deep  red  inside.    A  hybrid  nom  A.  L  /edifcMia,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  A.  f  ndica. 
fl»  R.  i  6  igniscfna  Swt,  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  845.;  A.U.  lgn£scens  Hori. ;  has  the  four  lower  seg. 

ments  of  the  corolla  flame.coloured  and  the  superior  one  lilac,  and  obsoletely  dotted.  It 

b  a  native  of  China. 
fl>  R.  /.  7  mtrantiaeum  O.  Don  in  Mill.  Dict,a  p.  846.;  A.  L  aurantlaca  flbrf.—Flowers  oforange 

red  colour.    A  native  of  China. 
MR.  IB  liUeum  Swt,  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  846. ;  A.  i.  Ibtca  Hart. ;  has  double  yellow  flowers. 
mK.i.9  spatkvld/um  Blum.,  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  846. ;  A.  i.  sMthulftta  Hort ;  has  the  leaves  spa. 

thulate,  mucronate,  and  beset  with  rusty  striga.    Flowers  large,  solitary,  deep  rose- 
coloured.    Nativeof  China  and  Japan. 
«  R.  <.  10  grandifldrum  Blum.,  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  84&  ;  A.  L  grandifldra  Hort. ;  has  the  leaves 

oMong.spathulate,  mucronate,  beset  with  bristles,  or  strigae.    Flowers  large,  solitary, 

deep  rose-coloured.     A  native  of  China  and  Japan. 
mJLi.H  anguttifWum  Blum.,  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  846. ;  A.  L  angostilblia  Hort. ;  has  the  leaves 

narrtfw.lanceobte 
mVLL  12  Jloribundum  Blum.,  Don's  Mill,  3.  pi  846. ;  A.  L  florib6nda  Hort. ;  has  the  leaves 

narrow,  cuneate-lanceolate,  beset  with  rutty  strigc    Stem  much-branched.    A  native 

of  China  and  Japan. 
m  R.  f.  13  Damdsiiinum  :  A.  I  Daniels/d«a  Paxton'a  Mag.  of  Bot,  July,  1834 ;  b  a  variety 

with  considerable  dbtinctness  of  habit  of  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  carmine  colour,  some. 

what  striped.  It  was  introduced  flrom  China  by  Captain  Daniels,  in  1830,  and  plants  may 

be  had  in  the  Sloane  Street  Nursery,  and  at  Mcmtsl  Loddiges's. 
«  R.  i  14  laierUium  \  A.  L  later<tla  UndL  BoL  Reg.,  1 1700. ;  has  flowers  of  a  bright  clear  brick 

colour,  a  little  tinged  with  rose ;  and  the  plant  b  remarkably  bushy,  and  abundant  in 

leaves,  which  have  a  rusty  tinge.     It  was  introduced  fWmi  China  in  1823,  by  Mr. 

M'Killigan ;  and  planU  may  be  had  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road. 
«  R  i  15  varkgitum  Blum.,  Don's  Mill ,  a  p.  846. ;  A.  L  variegita  Lindt. ;  has  the  rorolbu 

variegated.    This  b  a  celebrated  variety,  which  was  long  known  to  exist  in  China,  fhmi 

the  drawings  of  it  sent  to  Europe ;  and  to  procure  which  many  attempts  were  made  in 

vain,  fhmi  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  till  1838,  when  it  was  at 

last  brought  alive  to  Engbnd,  by  the  great  care  of  Mr.  M^Killigan,  the  purser  of  the 

ship  Orwell,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  plants.  There  are  specimens  of  thb  variety  in  the 

Exotic  Nursery.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  9.  p.  474.) 
MKi.  IGspecfbtum  D.  Don,  A.  I  speclbsa  Hort.,\^  a  hvbrid,  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  in  1830, 

from  seeds  of  A.  ([ndica,the  flowers  of  which  hacl  been  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  A. 

Indica  phcenicea.    Two  other  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  at  the  same  time,  fVom 

the  same  stock  of  seeds,  one  of  which  flrequently  produces  semidouble  flowers.  (See 

Brit  Ft.'Gard.,  April,  1835;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  11.  p.&) 

m  32.  R.  sine'nse  Swt.   (A.  sinb'wbis  Lodd.)    The  Chinese  Azalea. 

IdenHflcatUm.    Swt.  Fl.Gaxd.,  1 890. ;  Don's  Mill,  &  p.  84& 
Syntmvme.    Asilea  sinensis  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1 885. 
EMgraaings.    Bon.  Cab.,  1 885. ;  Brit  Fl-Oard.,  t  890. ;  and 
oviT/ig.  957. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  elliptic,  acutbh,  pilosely  pubescent, 
feather-nerved,  with  ciliated  margins,  canescent  beneath ; 
and,  though  deciduous,  yet  falling  ofT  so  slowly,  as  to  con. 
stituteit  an  imperfect  evergreen.  Corollas  downy.  Stamens 
equal  in  length  to  the  limb  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  flame, 
coloured,  penUndrous.  (Don's  3//^,  a  p.  846.)  It  b  a  native 
of  China,  where  it  grows  firom  3  ft.  to  4  ft  high,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1883 ;  and  b  in  very 
general  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids. 

A  R.  «.  8  /lavSscent  Swt.  Fl..Gard,  t  890. ;    A.  s.  8  fla. 

vgscens;  has  yellow  flowem. 
-*  t^  R  s.  3  maerdnthum  Don's  Mill,  a  p.  846. ;  Az&lea  ma. 

criUitha  BuHgein  MAn.  Acad.  Petenb., 8.  p.  115. ; 

R.  nltens  D.  Don  Af 5.^.  —  Leaves  opposite,  or 

3  in  a  whorl,  obovatcor  lanceolate,  mucronulate. 
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•hUiing,  clothed  with  appresMd  britUei.  Flowera  pentandroui.  Calycine  ««»«** 
Unccolate,  •cute,  dceplj  toothed,  brtaay.  FiUmeirta  glabroui.  Stttn*  iereral,  rl«n« 
from  the  rooUtock.  a-4ft.  long,  procumbent,  naked.  Bnuwbe*  fiwcicjed.  l«iy  «t  the 
tiM,  beset  with  appreMed  silvery  briatles  which  change  to  brown  as  well  at  ttic  calyxes 
Flowew  ■olitary,  or  in  pain,  nearly  aeMile,  involucrated  by  bracteM.  Cpcolias  lar^  of  a 
brilliant  salmon  colour,  glabrous  outside ;  the  limb  spreading,  with  oblons  Wurat  lotes ; 
the  upper  lobes  marked  with  deeper-colourcd  spots.  (Don's  Mm.,iu.  p.  846.)  ^Tbcre  is  a 
tubvailety  of  thU  kind,  having  the  flowers  pale  pink  andstnped.  A  procumbent  atarab, 
from  2  a  to  S  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Japan  flowering  In  May  and  Juna  Introduced  m 
1833,  but,  at  present,  extremely  rare  in  BritUh  gardens. 
n,  R.  rcHadiUum  D.  Don's  MS&,  Don's  Mill,  3.  pi  8«& ;  A.  reticuIkU  Sort.   Leaves bfqadlyoyyte, 

acute,  rather  coriaceous,  sparingly  hairy,  glaucous,  and  retlculately  veined  benwth.   StenuerecC^lR. 

or  2  ft  high,  stiff  I.«aves  stiff,  Urn.  long,  rounded  at  the  base,  bright  gref*,  and  shming  above,  be^ 

with  a  few  appressed  bristles,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots.  This  Is  a  shrubi  a  native  of  Japan,  oc  the 

mountains,  wnere  It  grows  flrom  1  ft.  to  f  ft.  high,  which  was  introduced  in 

1834.  by  Mr.  Knight  of  King's  Road.  Chelsea ;  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  flow- 

ered  in  England,  very  little  is  known  about  it 
^  R.  Fdrrtrm  Taie,  Swi.  FL.Gard., 8d  ser.,  t  85l,  DoiCt  Mill,  S.  pi  84<iL ; 

A.  Fhrrertg  Hort ;  and  our>^.  958. ;  has  the  branches  stiff,  villous  while 

young,  but  glabrous  In  the  adult  state.  Leaves  stiff,  coriaceous,  ovate,  obtuse,  ' 

ending  in  a  short  cartilaginous  mucro,  attenuated  at  the  base,  nerved. 

and  reticulately  veined,  hairy  on  both  surfhoes^with  somewhat  recurved 

ciliated  edges.    Petioles  ciliated  at  the  base.    Flowers  terminal,  solitary. 

Calyx  pilose,  5-tobed.  Corolla  spreading,  with  undulated  segments,  lilac,  or 

pale  purple-red.    It  is  a  dwarf  deciduous  shrub,  with  decandrous  flowers. 

A  native  of  China,  whence  It  was  brought  by  Captain  Farrer,  in  1889. 

It  flowers  in  March,  but  verv  little  is  known  of  lU  habit 
Jk  R.  deeimbens  D.  Don  B&SS.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.846. ;   A.  dec6mbens 

Hort.  i  has  the  stem  decumbent ;  leaves  ovate,  acute ;  flowers  pentandroue ; 

segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acute,  ciliated ;  flowers  crimson  (Don's  Mill, 

3.  p.  846.)    It  is  a  native  or  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Knight  and  Tkte  in  1823.    It  flowers 

in  April  and  May. 

B.  Indian  Azaleas  not  yet  introduced, 

m.  R.  ichhrum  Don's  Mill.,  3.  a  846. ;  A.  sdlbra ;  R.  miximum  Tkunb.  Ft.  Jan.,  n.  181.  ;  has 
the  leaves  ovate,  mucronulate,  and  acute  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  and  trom  14  In.  to  3  in.  loQg.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  belWhaped,  with  the  corolla  3  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  a  shnib^ 
a  native  of  Japan,  in  woods  on  mountains. 

m.  R  mucroniUitm  O.  Don ;  A.  mucronkta  Rhun,  B(fdr.,  p.  853. ;  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  China ;  and. 
acoordiniE  to  G.  Don,  *■  perhaps  the  same  as  R.  ledifblium"  (A.  I.  4iba  LfndL). 

m  R  Burmdnni  G.  Don ;  A.  rosmarinlfblia  Burm.  e*  Blum.  BHdr.,  p.  853.,  but  not  of  Roth  ;  haattae 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  Iong.acuminated,  with  recurved  mavgins,  clothed  with  silky  down  on  both 
surfaces.    Flowers  pentandrous.    It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan. 

m  K.  mdUis  6.  Don;  A.  mbWuBlutn,  Bifdr.,  p.  853. ;  has  the  branches  pilose;  the  leaves  oblong4anoe. 
olate,  acute,  narrowed  at  the  base,  ciliated,  very  soft  beneath  ;  the  flowers  In  flucicles.  Calyx  ytrj 
short    Tube  clothed  with  silky  tomentum.    It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  China. 

ft  R.  LoureirAn*  G.  Doh;  A.  punct&ta  Lowr.  Coch,,  p.  113b ;  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
rugose  about  t  he  edges,  smooth.  Corolla  white,  dotted  with  red,  as  also  the  calyx,  anthers,  and  geraia. 
Flowers  terminal.  (Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  846w)  It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of4  ft.  or  5  ft. 

§  iv.    Propagation  and  CuUure  of  the  half-hardy  Spedet  of  BJiododendron  and 

Azalea, 

The  soil  best  suited  for  these  plants  is  heath  mould,  or  peat  as  it  is  commonly  called,  mixed  with 
fine  loam  and  vegetable  mould.  For  rearing  plants  from  seed,  and  simply  growing  the  species,  such 
a  compost,  or  even  peat  alone,  or  sandy  loam,  will  suffice ;  but,  for  producing  large  iriants,  which  shall 
flower  profusely,  the  essence  of  rotted  dung,  or  of  some  other  manure  in  which  animai  matter  is  In- 
cluded, requires  to  be  added.  The  splendid  specimens  of  Asklea  and  Ahodod§ndron  which  annually 
attract  so  much  attention  in  the  April  and  May  exhibitions  of  our  Horticultural  Societies  have.  Id 
general,  all  been  grown  in  very  rich  soil,  and  often  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The  Indian  azaleas 
more  particularly  require  a  rich  soil,  in  order  to  flower  fredy  and  abundantly,  and  imiduce  tlioae 

Slendid  pyramids  of  blossoms  which  are  so  much  admired  at  our  shows.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
e  Indian  species  of  ilhodod^ndron  and  Ai&lea  are  to  be  treated  as  half.hardy,  they  ought  to  be  grown 
in  soil  which  is  poor  rather  than  rich,  and  kept  dry,  more  especially  in  autumn.  In  order  to  insure 
theuroduction  of  no  more  wood  than  can  be  ripened. 

Tne  situation  most  suiuble  for  half-hardy  rhododendrons  and  asaleas  would  appear  to  be  a  border 
in  fhmt  of  a  wall  flscing  the  east ;  because  almost  all  the  species  of  the  order,  and  more  especially  all 
the  Indian  species  of  the  graera  ilhodod^ndron  and  Askica,  are  natives  of  woods  on  mountains,  and 
thrive  best  when  somewhat  shaded.  The  best  mode,  where  it  is  intended  to  have  a  good  collection, 
and  to  display  the  plants  to  the  greatest  advantage,  would  be  to  plant  them  in  a  conservatory,  with  a 
movable  roof  and  sides,  both  ofwhich  could  be  taken  away  in  summer :  or  in  an  open  cpace  between 
two  walls,  built  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south ;  and  on  which  walls  a  temporary  roof  might  be 
placed  in  the  winter  season,  such  as  is  recommended  for  the  half-hardy  Leguminkces»  (p.  fiff!.\  and 
the  half-hardy  heaths  (p.  1103.}.  If  the  Indian,  or  tree,  rhododendrons  were  grown  by  themselves  In 
the  open  ground,  beins  evergreens,  they  might  be  covered,  during  winrer,  with  a  roof  of  boards  or 
thatched  hurdles,  with  only  a  (bw  windows  nere  and  there,  as  is  practised  with  orange  trees  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  sometimes  about  Paris. 

Prapagatkm.  The  Indian  tree  rhododendrons  are  propagated  bv  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  B. 
p6nticum  or  B.  catawbi^nse ;  and  they  may  also,  though  with  difficulty,  be  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  growing  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  then  closely  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  put  Into  heat  All 
the  Indian  azaleas  are  very  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood.    Both  rhododendrons 


and  azaleas  ripen  seeds  in  our  green.houses ;  and  these  should  be  sown  imroediatdy  after  being 
gathered,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  in  flat  p«ns  or  pots  fliled  with  sandy  peat,  or  peat  mixed  with 
a  little  loam  and  sand.    The  seeds  should  be  covered  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  then  placed  in  a  very 
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gentle  heat  in  a  frame,  or  In  a  ibadv  and  motet  part  of  a  green-hocue,  taking  care  that,  at  soon  as  the 

r>lanti  begin  to  come  up,  they  may  be  placed  cloee  to  the  glass  to  receive  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Ight,  thading  them,  at  the  «ame  time,  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  temperature  and  moisture  as  equal  as  possible,  and  to  expose  the  tender  seedlings  to  the 
morning  and  afternoon  light ;  but  to  exclude  the  mid-day  sun.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  got  two 
or  three  leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  other  pans  or  pots,  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
and  shifted  into  pots  of  a  larger  size  as  soon  as  these  are  neariv  filled  with  the  roots.  Thb  process 
xnav  be  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  plants  will  have  attained  the  height  of  from  Sft 
to  4  ft.,  accordingly  as  they  have  been  kept  in  a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  The  asaleas  may  be 
forced  forward  with  the  heat  of  a  stove,  so  as  to  make  two,  or  even  three,  shoots  in  a  year :  but  the 
rhododendrons  do  not  so  readily  admit  of  expeditious  culture.  Both  rhododendrons  and  asaleas, 
-wrhether  of  the  hardy  or  half-hardy  species,  force  readily ;  and,  by  that  process,  or  retardation,  may 
t>c  made  to  flower  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Genus  XXI. 


□□□ 

KA^LM/i4  L.     The  Kalmia.    Lm,  Sytt.  Decandria  Monog/nia. 

liMent^ficatioH.    Lin.  Oen.,  Na  545.;    Osertn.  Fruct,  1.  p.  905.  t  fiSL;  Juss.  Oen.,  158.:  Nutt.  Gen. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  867. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a.  p.  850. 
Sffnonipne.    American  Laurel 
J^erwation.    Named  by  linnseus  in  honour  of  Peter  Katm,  professor  at  Abo,  in  Sweden ;  author  of 

JVaoelt  in  America  m  1753. 

Description,  Low  evergreen  shrubs,  highly  ornamental  in  their  foliage  and 
flowers ;  natives  of  North  America ;  of  easy  culture  in  peaty  soil,  and  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings. 

«  1.  EL  LATiFo^LiA  L,    The  broad-leaved  Kalmia. 

Tdentification.    Un.  Sp.,  56a  :  Bigel.  Med.  Bot,  p.  1S3. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  l.p.  £96. :  Don's 

Mill.,  a  p.  850.  J  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  183& 
Sufumymet.    Mountain  Laurel,  Calico  Bush,  Calico  Flower,  Amer. 
Engramngs.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  175.;   Wangh.   Amer.,  t85.  f.50.i  CatesU  Car.,  S.  tgR;   Trew 

3irb.,t  38.  C  1. ;  Pluk.  Mant,  1 379.  f.  6.;  and  oar  Jig.  959 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  scattered,  or  3  in  a  whorl,  oval, 
coriaceous,  smooth,  and  green  on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  terminal,  downy, 
and  viscid.  (2)on*«  3ft//.,  lii.  p.  8<50.)   Flowers  - 

white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  aelicately  spotted. 
A  shrub,  very  elegant  when  in  flower,  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  10ft.;  a  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
on  the  sides  of  stony  hills.  It  was  introduced 
in  1734,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This 
shrub,  in  its  native  soil,  continues  flowering 
great  part  of  the  summer ;  and,  according  to 
Kalm,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
those  parts  of  America  wnere  it  is  indigenous ; 
and  it  is  only  in  particular  places  where  it 
thrives;  though,  according  to  Michaux,  on  , 
the  Alleghanies  it  occupies  tracts  of  more 
than  100  acres.    These  are  generally  rocky, 

sterile,  and  near  water.     After  it  was  intro-     \^^y  050 

duced  into  England,  it  was  for  several  years      ^^^.^  '^^*' 

very  unsuccessfully  cultivated,  till  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  procured  some 
plants  of  it  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  climate  being  nearer  to  that 
of  England,  than  either  that  of  Carolina  or  Virginia^  the  plants  obtained 
from  it  grew  vigorously,  and  flowered  in  Mr.  Catesby's  garden  at  Fulham, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  1741.  Leaves  of  this  species  are  poisonous 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  but  not  to  deer.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used 
by  the  Indians  for  making  spoons  and  other  domestic  utensils.  Michaux 
states  that,  of  all  the  American  woods,  that  of  the  Kdlmia  latifolia  the 
most  nearly  resembles  the  European  box ;  so  that  it  might  be  probably 
worth  while  to  import  it  for  the  use  of  wood-engravers. 

4g 
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FART    111. 


i  2.  K.  ANGUSTiFo^LiA  L.    The  iiaiTow4eaTed  Kalmia. 

Un.  Sp.,  661.  i  Punb  FL  Amtt.  8ept.,l.  pc  89&  ;  Donli  MilL,  3.  pl850.  ;  LcmUL  CaL, 


She^  lAurd,  Amer. 
Curt  Bot  Ma8.»  1  331. 
irb.»  t.l3&  1 2.  i  and  our^.  960l 


Lodd.   Bot  Cidii,t608.iCftteib.Car.,3.tn.  CLs  Trev 


Lodd.  Bot 


i^er.  CAor.,  ^-r.  Leaves  pedolate,  scattered,  or  3  in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  rusty  beneath.  Corymbs 
lateral.  Bracteas  linear.  Pedund^  and  calyxes  clothed 
with  glandular  pubescence.  (Ihn*s  Miil.y  iii.  p.  B50.) 
Flowers  dark  red.  This  shrub  is  called  sheep  huireC 
because  it  is  considered  poisonous  to  sheep.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs,  swamps, 
and  sometimes  in  dry  mountain  lands.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1736,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

Varieti^. 

m  K.  a»  2  ovdta  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296.,  is  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  mountains,  with  broader  leaves  and  a  t^er  stem. 

■.  3.  K.  OLAu'cA  Ait.    The  glaucous-i^enf  Kalmia. 

tdeniifieaiiim.  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,Pl  64.:  Puish  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  a  S9& :  Don'tlfilL.  &  p.  SSa 

gngramnp.    Curt  Bot  Blag.,  1 177.  \   Iml  IIL,  t  »SL ;  UHMX.  Stln.  Nor..  S.  1 9. ; 
Cab.,tl506.i   Wangh.  Act  Soc.  BeioL, a  p.  189.  t&  ;  andour  Ag.  sfi. 

^ec,  Char,^  S^c.  Branchlets  somewhat  2-edged. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  smooth 
glaucous  beneath,  with  revolute  edges.  Corvmbs 
terminal,  compound,  bracteate.  Pedicels  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  {DorCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  850.)  A  very  hand- 
some, upright,  small  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  with 
pale  red  flowers.  According  to  Nuttall,  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymbs,  each 
corymb  composed  of  3  racemose  corymbules;  and 
the  pedicels  and  calyxes  are  said  by  him  to  be  clothed 
with  powdery  viscid  pubescence.  A  native  of  the 
bogs  of  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Sitcha  It  was  introduced  in  1767,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  flower  is  comparable 
to  a  miniature  parasol :  the  corolla  to  the  covering, 
the  stamens  to  the  rays  that  keep  the  covering  dis- 
tended, and  the  style  to  the  handle. 

Varietif* 

m.  K,g,2  TosmarinifoUa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296. — Leaves  linear, 
more  revolute  on  the  margins,  and  having  the  under  surfkce  green« 
Mr.  Pursh  discovered  this  variety  in  a  bog  near  Albany,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  it  a  distinct  species. 

ji  4.  K.  cuNEA^A  Michx,    The  wedge-shaped-i^cvc/  Kalmia. 

IdefUifieaiiom.  Miobx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  S57.;  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  29&i  Doo'a  MUL,  3^  p.  &»). 

Spec.  Char.^  Spc,  Leaves  scattered,  sessile,  cuneate-oblong,  glandularly  pu- 
bescent beneath,  minutely  armed  at  the  apex.  Corymbs  laterd,  few-flowered. 
Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers  white,  red  at  the  bottom, 
disposed  in  sessile,  lateral,  fastigiate  clusters.  (Don's  MUL^  iii.  p.  850.)  A 
shrub.  1 — 2  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the  mountains.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1820,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

•  5.  K.  HiRsuh*A  Walt.     The  hairy  Kalmia. 

IdentMcatUm.    Walt  Fl,  Carol.,  138. ;  Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  896. ;  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 

p.  457. ;  Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  t  ISa 
SvntMffme.    K.  ciliMa  Bartr.  /Mm.,  1& 
Etigravmgs.    Curt  Boi.  Mag.,  1 1J8. ;  and  our^.  96S. 
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Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Branches,  leaves,  and  calyxes  very  hairy. 
Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  almost  sessile,  elliptic. 

:  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  1 -flowered,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  (DorCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  850.)  A  beautiful  little  shrub, 
but  difficult  to  cultivate ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  Leaves  small,  like  thyme.  Flowers  large, 
red.  A  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  barren 
pine  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1766,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  From  the  small  size  of  the  leaves,  and , 
the  diminutive  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant,  it  might  be 
admitted  among  the  genus  £rica,  in  what  might  be  called 
a  miscellaneous  ericetum ;  taking  care  to  plant  it  in  a 
suitable  soil. 

Genus  XXIL 


962 


MENZIE^S/^  Smith.    The  Menziesia.    Lin,  Sytt,  Octdndria  Monogynia. 

Jdentiftcation.  Smith  Icon,  ined.,  5& ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  I.  p.  251. ;   D.  Don  in  Edin.  Pha  Journ. 

17.  p.  no, 

DeriiMtum.  Named  in  honour  of  Archibald  MenjUa,  F.L.&,  &c,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 
expedition  under  Vancouver;  in  which  he  collected  many  specimens  of  plants  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  Ac 

Description,    Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America. 


BfilL,  3. 


963 


•  1.  M.  FERRUGi^NEA  Smiih,     The  ruaXy-flowered  Menziesia. 

Ideniification.    Smith  Icon,  baed.,  1.  p.  56.  t  56. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  S61 ;  Don's 

Sufumyme.    M.  urceoUkris  Salub.  Par.  Lond.,  No.  44. 
Mngravingt.    Smith  Icon.  Ined.,  1.  p.  56. 1 56. }  and  our  Jig.  963. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Corolla  urceolate,  with  rounded  lobes. 
Leaves  and  branches  hairy.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers  of  a  rusty  colour.  (Don*t  MiU./m,  p.  650.)  A 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. ;  a  native 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  particularly  on  the 
Columbia  River,  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  181 1,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

A  2.  M.  GLOBULA^Ris  Salisb,     The  ^ohvAwc-flowered  Menziesia. 

Identification.    Salisb.  Par.  Lond.^  44. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  a  S64  ;  Don's  Mill.,  &  p.  850. 
SjfwmymeM.    M.  SmfthiY  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  835. ;  Asklea  pildu  Lam.  /i/.,491;   M.  pUiksa 
/»«•».  £im:A.,1.  p.  4fia 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Corolla  globose,  with  rounded  lobes ;  leaves  and  branches 
hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  yellowish  brown.  (I>(nCi MUl,,\\\, 
p.  850.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  on  high  mountains ;  plentiful  on  the  Cacapoore 
Mountains,  near  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Genus  XXII  I. 

□ 

A ZA^LE A  2).X)on.     The  Azalea.     Zm.  iS[y«^  Pentdndria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  830. 

Syrumymes.    Ax&lea  proc6mbens  Lin.  and  many  authors ;  LoiseleOna  Desf. ;  ChanuelMon  Link 

Enum.,  1.  p.  210. 
Derivation.    From  azaieot,  dry,  or  arid ;  in  reference  to  the  habitation  of  the  plant 

Description,      A  diminutive,  procumbent,  evergreen   shrub,    a  native   of 
Britain  and  North  America. 

4g  2 
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-*  1.  A.  procu'mbens  X.    The  procumbent  Azalea. 

identffieaikm.    Lin.  6p.,  90&  ;  Punb  FL  Aroer.  Sept,  L  p,  154. ;  Don*!  Bfili,  S.  &  851. 
SlfmmvmeM.    ChamaelMon  proci^inbeiM  Link  Enum.,  1.  p.  Sia :  LolMteiina  proc&mbaM  De^. 
£mgrnving$.    FL  Dui.,  1 9. ;  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2..  p. OX  1 6.  £  i. ;  En«.  Bot.,  1 865. ;  Lodd.BoL 
CabL,  t76S.i  Bot  MiM., 2.  p. 6k  1 53. ;  and  our Ar- 961 

Geography y  ^c.  Native  of  Europe,  on  mountains; 
plentiml  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  but 
rare  on  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
North  America,  it  is  found  wild  in  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  and  on 
Grandfather  Mountain,  Carolina,  &c.  A  procumbent 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  requiring  to 
be  erown  in  sandy  peat,  either  in  a  border  or  in  pots, 
and  in  an  airv  situation.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
rose-coloured ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  do  not  appear 
in  Carolina  till  July.     The  same  author  says,  "  This 

flant  has  so  much  afBinity  to  JL^um  ^uxifolium  Ait. 
Leioph^Uum  thymifbMum  Pert,),  that  I  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  they  are  distinct 
plants.  Comparing  specimens  of  difierent  varieties  of  the  latter,  with  those 
of  A.  prociimbens  from  diflerent  countries,  in  Mr.  Lambert*s  herbarioniy  I 
could  nnd  no  other  distinction  between  both,  than  that  of  the  I/edum  bemg 
an  upright  little  shrub,  with  decandrous  flowers,  which  are  white,  whereas  the 
present  species  has  procumbent  stems,  and  pentandrous  red  flowers.  It  mo^ 
certainly  ought  to  be  taken  from  this  genus,  or  else  all  the  rest  but  this  one 
united  with  iZhodod^ndron."  (^Pursh  Fi.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  155.^  This  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  David  Don,  in  his  new  arrangement  of  the  oraer  Ericaceae, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  6.  Don's  Mill^  and  which  we  have  followed. 


Genus  XXIV. 


LEIOPHY^LUM  Pert. 


The  Leiophylluh. 
Monog^nia. 


Lin.SyU,  Decandrn 


IdffOifieation.    Pen.  Ench^  1.  p.  477. ;  Sprang.  Syat  fi. 
Amm^nine  Pwih  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.S 


».27&  ;  Don*s  MilL,  a  p.  851. 

30.  i  FIschera  Swartz ;   XMum  texifllliun 


StmoHgfmfs. 

Serg,Aii. 
Derivatton,    From  Idoi,  nnooth,  and  pkuOon,  a  leaf;  in  referenoe  to  the  amoothneas  of  the  leavci. 

Description,    Diminutive,  but  erect,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America,  on  mountains. 

«.  I.  L.  THYHiFoYiUM  Pert,    The  Thyme-leaved  Leiophyllum. 

IdentifUMUon.    Pen.  Encfa..  1.  p.  477. ;  Sprang.  Sytt,  2.  p.  215. ;  Don*i  MilL,  S. 
Sifnonumes.    IMwa  6uxif6Uum  Bergms  in  Act.  Peirop.y  1779,  p.  1. 1 3.  f.  2. 

Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  66.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab..  U  SSL  i   Lhdum 

/hjmif  6Uuni  Lam.  Diet..  3.  p.  45a,  and  ///.,  t  9631  C  2. ; 

Ledum  wrpyUifblium  VHMt.  Stirp.  Nov.,  2.  t  la ;  Ammft. 

sine  ftuxifbUa  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  301. ;  Sand  Myrtle, 

New  Jer$ey. 
EngraviHgt.    Bergliu  in  Act  Petrop.,  1777,  pL  1.  1 3.  f.  2L : 

K>t.  Reg.,  1 531.  i  Ait.  Hort  Kew  ,T.  p.  66. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab., 

1 52. ;  Lam.  I1L,  1 363.,  f.  2. ;  L'H6rit  SUrpi  Nov.,  2.  t  la  ; 

and  oarflg.  965. 

DetcripHofiy  (J-c.  A  shrub, from  6  in  .to  1  ft.  high, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  mountains  of 
Carolina,  particularly  on  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Catawba  ridge.  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub, 
growing  in  its  native  habitats,  according  to  Pursh, 
to  the  height  of  about  6  in.,  and  sometimes  a 
foot ;  the  delicacy  of  its  leaves,  and  abundance 


831. 
Bof.iUg.,LaU 


965 
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of  its  white  flowers,  rendering  it  highly  ornamental.     It  was  introduced  in 
1 736,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

L.proitrhtum;  Ammyrsine  prostrata  Swt,,Loud.  Hort,  Brit.y  No.  28221.; 
A.  Lyoni  Swc.  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  1830,  p.  344. — Branches  spreading;.  Leaves 
oblong.  We  had  this  plant  some  years  ago,  but  have  now  lost  it.  tt  appeared 
distinct  from  L.  ^hymifoUum  Pers,;  but,  whether  specifically  so  or  not,  we  are 
uncertain. 

Genus  XXV. 


:\ 


XE^DUM  L,    The  Ledum.     Lm.  Syit,  Decandria  Monog^nia. 

MdenHficmtton.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na  54d. ;   Gcrtn.  Fruet,  2.  pi  145.  t.  \VL  ;  Jui&  Gen.,  159. ;  Nutt  Gen. 

Amer.,  1.  piS75. 
DeHvaticm,    Ledan  waa  the  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  nroducing  the  substance  called 

labdanum,  and  now   known  by  the  name  of  Cistiis  ZMoo.    In  foliage,  the  LMum  of  modern 

botanists  bean  some  distant  resemblance  to  the  plant  of  the  ancients. 

Description^  S^c,    Ever^een  shrubs  of  small  size,  or  decumbent ;  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  Amenca. 

«L  1.  X.  PALU^STRE  L.    The  Marsh  Ledum. 

(Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  1 1031. ;  Puish  FL  Amer.  Sept,  I.  ^  50a;  Don's  MilL, 


966 


Idemtifkaikm,  Lin.  Spi,  651 

a  PL  851. 
S§fmmumes.    LMum  silesiaoam  Out.  Pan.,  68. ;  iZosmartnum  sylv^ 

tre  Cam.  BpiL,  546. 
Bmgra9h»ttg,   Du  Ham.  Artx,  1.  L  (17. :  Schmidt  Baum.,  1 196. ;  Lodd. 

BoL  Cabi,  t.  560. ;  Hayne  AbbikL,  t.  57. ;  and  our;%.  966. 

Spec,  Char^  Sfc,  Leaves  linear,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  Sta^ 
mens  10,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Flowers  white. 
Leaves  resembling  those  of  rosemary.  {DotCs 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  851.)  A  shrub,  2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of 
Canada,  in  swamps,  and  round  the  mountain  lakes 
of  New  York;  in  Kotzebue's  Sound,  &c.;  also 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  of  Denmark,  Silesia, 
&c.  It  was  introduced  in  1762,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 

Variety, 

&.  L.  p.  2  decumbens  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2., 
vol.  iii.  p.  48.,  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  a  native 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

m  2.  L,  LATiFo^LiUM  AU,     The  broad-leaved  Ledum,  or  Labrador  Tea. 

IdemiifieatuM.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p.  6&  ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  900. ;  Don*s  MilL,  S  p.  851. 
Synonymet,    L.  groenltodicum  Retx.  Obs.,  4  p.  £6.,  /Z.  Dan.,  t.  567. ;   L.  palOstre  Mickjc  Ft.  Bor. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  S59. :    Labrador  Tea.  Amer. 
Emgravbigt.  Jacq.  Icon.,  a  1 46«.:  Schmidt  Baum.,  t  164l  ;  Lam.  I1L,  1 363. : 

1 1. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 534. ;  FL  Dan.,  1 567. }  and  owe  Jig.  967.  \.*^^'.% 

Spec,  Char.j  S^c.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  with  replicate  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  Stamens  5, 
about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  white.  {DorCs 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  857.)  A  larger  and  broader-leaved  shrub 
than  L,  palustre;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft. ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  used,  in  Labra- 
dor, as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the 
flowers.  A  native  of  Canada,  in  mossy  swamps ;  and  of 
Grreenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
This,  or  the  preceding  species,  has  lately  been  found 
in  Ireland.  It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 

4  ci  3 
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tt.  3.  X.  CANADE^NSB  Lodd.     The  Canadian  Ledum. 

Idmiifieatiom,    Lodd  Bot  CtJb.,  t  1049. ;  Don't  Mill.,  S.  p.  851. 
£ngraoing9.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.»  t  lOia  ;  and  wrjig.  968. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-petiolate,  white  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  umbellate  corymbs,  large. 
Flowers  white.  (DofCt  MU./m.  p.  851.)  A  shrub, 
from  3  in.  to  6  in.  nigh ;  a  native  of  Canada,  in  swamps ; 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  b  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens,  but  the  year  of  its  introduction  is 
uncertain. 

Sect  III.     Taccinie^^  Z).  Don. 

IdetUifieaikM.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  132. ;  Don's  Mill,  SL  pi  851. 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc.  Anthers  2'*ceUed.  Ovary  connate  with  the  calyx.  Disk 
perigynous,  nectariferous.  Fruit  baccate.  Gemmation  scaly.  The  genera  in 
this  section  agree  with  Taccinium  in  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  calyx.  (UwC* 
Jlfi//.,iii.p.851.)  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America ;  cultivated  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated,  generally,  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant,  but  sometimes  by  layers,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

Genus  XXVI. 

nQDnamma 

TACCrNIUM  L.    The  Whortleberry,    im.  SyU.  Oct-DecSndria 

Monog^nia. 

Identifieaikm.  Lin.  G«n.,  191. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  355. :  Punh  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282. :  Juhu 
Oen.,  168. ;  Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  26:1 ;  Lam.  Ill,  886. ;  0«rtn.  Fruct,  L  28. ;  Don's  MllL.  i 
p.  851. 

Svnanyma.    Kltis  idae'a  TVwm.  Inst.,  t.  S77. ;  Airelle,  Pr. ;  Heidelbeere.  Ger. 

DerivttUam.  An  ancient  Latin  name,  but  whether  of  aber^  or  a  flower,  has  been  a  point  in  diipute 
among  critici,  a«  well  as  ito  etymology. 

Description.  The  species  are  shrubs,  varying  in  heiffht  from  6  in.  to  1 0  ft, 
some  natives  of  £ur6pe,  but  the  greater  part  of  North  America.  They  are 
gemmaceous,  with  the  bud  scales  often  permanent  on  the  base  of  the  small 
branches ;  and  the  leaves  often  beset  with  resinous  dots.  The  flowers  are 
pedicellate,  and  either  in  solitary  racemes,  or  in  tufts.  They  are  generally 
drooping,  inodorous,  tinted  with  various  shades  of  red  or  pink,  never  blue, 
and  scarcely  ever  yellow.  They  are  succeeded  by  berries,  black,  purple, 
bluish,  or  red,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  generally  eatable :  some  of  them 
agreeable,  and  excellent  in  tarts;  and  others  austere,  acid, and  scarcely  whole- 
some in  a  raw  state.  In  general,  it  mav  be  observed,  that  the  species  are  in  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  trom  the  whole  of  them  never  having  been  studied 
together  in  the  same  garden.  We  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  G.  Don, 
as  the  latest  and  best,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  ourselves  of  examining 
all  the  species  said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  large  plants  of  the  genus  Tacclnium,  in  Endand,  is  at  White  Knights ; 
and  of  plants  for  sale,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  Price,  of  the  common  sorts, 
from  li.  6^.  to  2i.  6^.  each;  of  the  rarer  kinds,  from  3«.  to  5s.  each. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

a.  Pedicels  X-flowered,  usually  solitary,  rarely  twin,  or  fasdculate. 

^  1.  r.  Myrti'llus  L.    The  Little-Myrtle-/t^<?  Whortleberry,  or  common 

Bilberry,  or  Bleaberry. 

JdenMcation.    Lin.  Sp.,  496. ;    Oer.  Emac.,  U15. ;     Matth.  Valgr.,  1.  p.  4ia  ;  Cam.  Ekut,  155c ; 

Smith  Eng.  FL,  2.  p  2ia ;  Don*c  Mill,  a  p.  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat.»  ed.  I8d& 
Engreuiing»,    EngL  Bot,  t  456. ;  Fl  Dan.,  1 974. ;  and  our^.  969. 

Spec  Char.,  Sfc.    Pedicels  solitary,  I-flowered.  Leaves  serrated,  ovate,  smooth. 
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Stem  acutely  angular,  smooth.  Calyx  hardly 
divided.  Corolla  globose,  generally  5-cleft,  of  a 
very  delicate,  waxy,  pink  hue.  (Don*s  Mi/L,  iii. 
p.  852.)  A  shrub,  from  6  in.  to  2  (i,  high ;  a 
native  of  heaths,  stony  moors,  and  mountain 
woods,  throughout  most  parts  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially the  more  northern  countries ;  and  also 
in  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  and  at  Nootka 
Sound  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  America.  It  is  plen- 
tiful in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  Iceland. 
According  to  H.  C.  Watson,  it  becomes  pro- 
cumbent about  the  subalpine  zone  in  England, 
and  rarely  produces  flowers.  Only  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Scotland  rise  sufficiently  high  to 
arrest  its  ascent.  It  is  seen  on  the  summit  of 
Ben  Lawers,  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  some  other  moun- 
tains rather  higher.  In  general,  it  grows  at  elevations  of  from  200  ft.  to 
600  ft.  higher  than  J5  mpetrum  nigrum.  It  is  found  in  every  country  in 
Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  least  frequently  in  the  south-eastern 
countries,  and  increases  in  quantity  as  we  advance  northward.  *'  This 
b  one  of  the  species,"  Mr.  Watson  observes,  "  that,  if  allowed,  would  over- 
run Britain,  and  form,  with  Caliuna  vulgaris  and  ^mpetrum  nigrum,  much 
of  the  natural  physiognomical  character  of  its  vegetation."  {Outlines^  &c., 
p.  201.)  The  berries  of  this  species  are  of  a  bluish  black,  about  the  size 
of  currants,  and  covered  with  a  mealy  bloom :  they  are  eaten  in  tarts, 
or  with  cream,  or  made  into  jelly,  in  the  northern  and  western  counties  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  made 
into  pies  and  puddings.  In  Devonshire,  the  berries  are  eaten  with  clotted 
cream;  in  Poland,  mixed  with  wood  strawberries,  and  eaten  with  new 
milk,  they  are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Their  juice  has  been  em- 
ployed to  stain  paper  or  linen  purple.  In  autumn,  many  kinds  of  game 
live  upon  their  berries,  and  the  plant  affords  them  shelter.  In  ^dens, 
it  may  be  cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  moist,  in  a  situation  airy,  but 
somewhat  shaded. 

Variety. 

jtt  V.  il/.  2  haccu  dlbis  has  white  fruit.     At  the  moment  when  we  were 

writing  this  article  (June  6.  1836),  Mr.  John  Booth  of  the  Floet- 

beck   Nursery,  near   Hamburg,  called  on   us,  and,  among  other 

information,  stated  that  a  patch  of  154  plants  of  this  variety  had 

lately  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  that  he  had  plants 

of  it  for  sale. 

Mr.  Menzies  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America  specimens 

of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  gigantic  variety  of  V.  Myrtdlus,  which 

he  found  growing  there  to  the  height  of  7  ft.  or  8 ft.;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 

introduced. 

« 

M  2,  V.  ULIGINO^SUM  L.     The  bog  Whortleberry,  or  great  Bilberry, 

Ident^fieatitm,  Lin.  Spec.,  499. ;  Smith  Eng.  FI.,S.  p.  9ia  ;  Don's  MilL,  a  p  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Synon^me.    BftTrtllltu  gr&ndls  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  p.  518. 

Si^awingi.    Eng.  Bot,  1 581. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  £3L  ;  and  ouijig.  970. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Pedicels  somewhat  aggregate,  1 -flowered.  Leaves  obovate, 
entire,  smooth.  Branches  terete.  Taller  than  the  common  bilberry,  and 
of  a  more  glaucous  hue.  Leaves  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  flesh- 
coloured,  with  8  long-horned  stamens.  Berries  large,  juicy,  black,  and 
covered  with  a  mealy  bloom.  (DonV  Mill.,  iii.  p.  852.)  A  shrub,  about 
2ft.  high;  a  native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England ;  as  well  as  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  America,  and  on  its  west  coast ;  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  and  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  in  marshy  mountain  heaths  and  alpine  bogs.     In  Scotland, 
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it  flourishes,  at  an  elevation  of  between  2000  ft.  and 
3000  ft.,  on  the  Grampians ;  and  at  the  height  of  3500  ft. 
in  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  said  to  cover  extensive  tracts 
of  land  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  along  with 
Andrumeda  tetragona.  (Casslop^  tetrag6na  D.  Don), 
On  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  it  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  6000ft.  {WaUon.)  It  produces  its  flowers  in  April  i 
and  May.  The  berries  are  agreeable,  but  inferior  in 
flavour  to  those  of  V.  Myrtillus :  eaten  in  large  quanti- 
ties, they  occasion  giddiness,  and  a  slight  headache.  In  i 
France,  they  are  used  to  colour  wines  red;  and  in 
Siberia  and  Sweden  they  furnish  an  ardent  spirit  that  --    ^_ 

is  highly  volatile  and  intoxicating.  They  afibrd  excel- 
lent  sustenance  to  game.  The  leaves  are  added  to  Lycopodium  alpiDum 
by  the  Icelanders ;  and  a  yellow  dye,  for  colouring  woollens,  is  produced 
by  an  infusion  of  the  two  plants.  In  gardens,  it  may  be  cultivated  like  the 
preceding  species. 

^  3.  y,  ANGUSTiFo^iUM  Ait.    The  narrow-leaved  Whortleberry, 

IdeniifleaUon.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  8.,  toL  S.  p.SSS. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  852. 
avmm^me.    F.  myitiUmdei  Midkx.  ft.  Bor.  Amer.^  1.  p.  83t.,  Book,  in  BoL  Mag.,  1 3M7^ 
IKvr^^.    Bot  Mag.,  t.  3447.  ^ 

Spec.  Char.,  fc.  Pedicels  scattered,  mostly  solitary,  1 -flowered,  naked. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  downy  at  the  ribs  and  margins.  Berries 
large,  and  known  bv  the  name  of  bluets.  (Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p.  852.)  A 
shnib,  nearly  2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Canada,  about  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Labrador ;  and  of  the  high  alpine  woods  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ftom 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  it  grows  about  1  fl. 
high.  The  corolla  is  remarkable  for  its  flagon-shaped  appearance,  and  is  of 
a  pale  yellowish  green  or  white,  tinged  with  red.  The  fhiit  is  large, 
globose,  blackish  purple,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  the  plant  b  indigenous. 

j»  4.  V.  ciESPiTO^UM  Michx.     The  tufted  Whortlebeiry. 

Identification.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  834. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  85S. 
Engraving.    Bot  Mag.»  t  S4S9. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Flowers  lateral,  solitary,  nearly  sessile.  Leaves  somewhat 
wedge-shaped,  rounded,  obtuse,  serrated,  membranous,  very  smooth.  A 
litUe  shrub,  with  many  crowded  stems,  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  high,  very  smooth 
in  every  part.  Corolla  of  a  short  nrceolate  form.  Berries  nearly  sessile, 
elobose,  and  blue  black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  (Don't  Mill,,  iii.  p.  853.) 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  particularly  about  Hudson's  Bay;  and  also  in  the 
Island  of  Sitcha,  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1823, 
and  flowers  in  May.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gbrden  the  blossoms  of  this 
species  are  numerous,  and  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful,  being  white, 
with  a  deep  tinge  of  blush. 

b.  Flowers  in  tettile  TvfU, 
M  5.  V,  GALB^'ZANS  Michx.     The  Gale-like  Whortleberry. 

Idenl^leation.    Mich.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  838.  ;  Don**  Mill.,  a  p.  85a 
Symonyme.    V.  ga/if6rml»  Smith  in  Rees's  Cjfcl.,  No.  16. 

^pec  Ckar.,Sic.'  Flowers  on  very  short  stallis,  in  sessile  tufts.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate. wedge- 
shaped,  slightly  serrated,  downy.  Calyx  mrinted.  Corollas  ovate,  much  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
Style  prominent  Flowers  small,  yellowish  white.  Berries  amall,  globular,  black.  Michaux  de. 
jcribes  this  shrub  as  having  the  aspect  of  Afyrica  GAU^  with  slight  downy  branches.  Leaves  vary- 
ing.  The  pedicels,  shorter  than  the  flowers,  burst  from  a  bud  composed  of  numerous  crowded 
ecales.  (Don't  Mill.,  ill.  p.  SSa)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft ;  a  native  of  Viiginia  and 
Carolina,  in  shady  woods  and  swamps.    It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June 

J*  6.  V,  TENE^LLUM  Ait,    The  delicate  Whortleberry. 

Ideni^icatioH.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  vol.  8.  p.  Sf^a  :  Don's  Mill,  a  p.  fi5S. 

Sffnonyme.     V.  pcnnsylvanicum  ham.  DiU.,  \*.  7i.,   Midu.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  I.  pi  2JS.,    Hook.  In 

Bot.  Mag. 
Engraving:    WaU.  Dcnd.  Brit ,  1 35. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  3454  j  and  tiwxfig.  P71. 
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Spec.Ckar,,4^c,  Flowers  in  dense  sessile  tufts.  Leaves 

nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  finely 

serrated,    smooth,  except    the    rib   and  margins. 

Branches  angular,  with  a  downy  line  on  each  side. 

Calyx  of  5  deep,  acute  segments.     A  low  very 

branching  shrub.      Corollas  pale  red,  or  white. 

Berries  large,  bluish  black,  extremely  sweet,  and 

agreeable  to  eat.  (Don't  MilL,m,p,  853.)   A  shrub, 

2  ft.  high ;  a  native  ft'om  New  England  to  Virginia, 

on  dry  hills,  on  a  gravelly  soil.     It  was  introduced 

in  1772,  and  flowers  in  May.     There  are  plants  in 

the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod- 

diges's. 
VoTiety.    The  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  produce  an  immense  variety  of  this 

species,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ftuit,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

Leaves  sometimes  1  iu.  long.  (Don*s  MUL) 

M  7.  r.  LiGU^STRiNUM  Michx.    The  Privet-like  Whortleberry. 

IdaU^leatioH.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  883. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  853. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Flowers  in  tufts,  and  nearly  sessile;  as  are  the  leaves,  which 
are  also  erect,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  finely  serrated,  veiny  and  downy. 
Corolla  longish  and  ovate.  Branches  angular.  (Don's  MiU.,  iii.  p.  853.) 
An  erect  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  with  membranous  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  conspicuous,  often  purple,  veins.  Scales  of  the  flower  buds 
often  purplish.  Corollas  purplish  red.  Berries  black.  The  leaves  vary 
extremely  in  shape  and  size.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Virginia,  in  dnr  woods,  common  on  the  mountains ;  and  flower- 
ing firom  May  to  July.    There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

c.  Flowers  disposed  in  Racemes. 
.»  8.  r.  PA^LLiDUM  AU.     The  paXe-Jiotoered  Whortleberry. 

IdeiUifteatian.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  vol  SL  p.  355i ;  Don**  Mill.,  3.  p.  S53. 

i^pec.  Char.,  &e.  Racemes  bracteBte.  Corolla  cylindrically  betl-shaped.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  finely 
serrated.  {Don't  Mitt.,  iii.  p.  853.)  This  low  shrub  is  a  native  of  North  America,  whence  it  was 
said  to  have  been  sent,  in  1778,  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  by  Dr.'Sanuel  Martin  ;  but  Pursh  never  met 
with  it  in  a  wild  state  in  America.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  2  ft,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June;    We  believe  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  British  gardens. 

•  9.  V.  ARBO^REUM  Marsh.    The  Tree  Whortleberry. 

Ideniificattan.  Marsh,  in  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SSa  ;  Don*s  Mill.,  a  p.  853. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  od.  1836. 
S^moiSvme.     V.  diffasum  AU.  HorL  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  2.  p.  S5& 
Engraving.    Bot.  Cab.,  1 1885. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Pedicels  axillary  and  solitary,  or  terminal  and  racemose, 
naked.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  with  slight  glandular  serratures,  polished 
above,  and  rather  downy  beneath.  Corollas  bell-shaped,  acute.  Stamens 
the  length  of  the  tube.  Corollas  white,  tinged  with  red.  Berries  globular, 
black,  almost  dry.  Branches  terete,  downy  while  young.  (Don*s  Mill ,  iii. 
p.  853.)  This  species  joins  the  solitary-flowered  species  witn  the  racemose- 
flowered  species;  the  axillary  flowers  being  solitary  and  pedicellate,  and  the 
terminal  ones  racemose.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida,  in  dry  woods,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers ;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  10ft.  to  20  ft.,  forming  a  very  elegant  shrub,  which 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1 765,  and  is  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species,  10ft.  high, 
in  the  walled  garden  at  White  Knights,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

J»  10.  V.  stami'neum  L.    The  /ong-stamened  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp,  498. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Synonymet.     V.  &lbum  Purth  FL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  p.  285.}  V.  elevitum  Banks  Herb.,  Lodd.  Cat., 

Pluk.  Mant.y  22.,   Phyt.,  t  23^,  f.  3. 
Engravings.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  t.  265. ;  and  oo.x  Jtg.  972. 
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Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Racemes  downy,  with  oval 
bracteas  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Anthers 
2-homed  on  the  back,  twice  as  long  as  the 
spreading  bell-shaped  corolla.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic, acute,  entire,  glaucous,  and  rather  downy 
beneath.  Stem  2  ft.  high,  with  numerous  ! 
green  branches,  which  are  downy  while 
young.  Leaves  I ^  in.  or  8  in.  long,  on  very 
short  downjr  stalks.  Flowers  decandrous^ 
copious,  white,  having  linear  anthers,  which 
are  homed  near  the  base.  Berries  greenish, 
or  white,  called  deer-berries.  The  bracteas  ¥  J 
resemble  the  leaves,  but  are  much  smaller. 
{DorCi  Mili.^  ^"^'JP-  ^^^O  ^^  ^^  ^  shrub;  native  of  North  America,  from 
New  England  to  Florida,  where  it  grows  from  1  ft.  to  2  fL  high,  and  6owers 
in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1772;  and  there  are  plants,  both 
of  the  species  and  the  variety,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

Variety. 

^  V.  *.  2  dUmm  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  iii.  p.  267.— The  leaves 
are  larger,  and  ciliated  on  the  nerves  beneath,  and  on  the  margins. 
Corolla  campanulate  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods, 
between  Pachuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  where  it  seldom  grows  above 
6  in.  high. 

j»  II.  r.  DUMo^UM  Ait,    The  bushy  Whortleberry. 

JdaUificatitm.    Alt  Hot!  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  vol. «.  a  36a  ;  Don*s  Mill,  S.,  a  853. 

V,  flrontfiMum  Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Atner.,  1.  p.  23a ;   F.  hirtaium  Jit,  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  S., 


TolS.  P.3B7. 
Engravings.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1. 110&  j  Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 112. ;  and  oar/lg.  973. 

tS^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Racemes  downy,  with  oval  bracteas,  and 
the  pedicels  with  2  lanceolate  bracteoles.  Leaves  obovate, 
mucronate,  entire,  downy,  and  viscid.  Ovarium  hairy. 
Corolla  bell-shap^,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  stamens.  A 
low  bushy  shrub,  with  round  branches.  Leaves  IJin.  lone. 
Calvcine  segments  fringed.  Corollas  white,  tinged  with 
pink,  rather  large.  Berries  black,  and  globular.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  853.)  It  is  a  native  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  particularly  in  pine  forests, 
where  it  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  it.  high,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1774.  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

Variety. 

M  y.d.2  humUe  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  32.— The  flowers  are  white  ;  an- 
thers red;  pedicels  solitary,  axUlary.     Shrub,  6 in.  high. 

■  12.  V.  coRYMBO^suM  L.    The  corymbose^^/foM^eri?^  Whortleberry. 

Ident^atkm.  Lin.  So.,  499. :  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  853. ;  Hook,  in  Hot.  Mag.,  1 3433. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  IS9& 
^iMf^ffMcw.     V.  amoe^um  AU.  Hort.  Kew..  ed.  2.,  vol  2.  p  358. »  AnOr.  Bot.  Rep.,  1S8L :    F.  disomor- 

phum  Mich,  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  231. ;  V.  eleviivan  Hort. ;  V.  &lbum  Ltm.  Diet,  1.  p.  IS. 
Engravings.     Wat«.  Dend.  Brit,  1 123.  j  Bot  Rep.,  1 138. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 3i33L  j  and  our  Ar«.  S74,  ^5. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Flowering  branches  almost  leafless.  Racemes  corymbose, 
drooping,  with  membranous  bracteas,  which  are  shorter  than  the  downy 
flower  stalks.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  smooth,  with 
downy  ribs.  CDon*s  MUl.,  iii.  p.  853.)  A  tall  shrub,  sometimes  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  liieh,  witli  numerous  roughish  round  branches,  which  are,  however, 
somewhat  angular  and  downy  while  young.  Leaves  l^in.  to  2  in.  long, 
tipped  with  a  glandular  point.  Racemes  rising  from  the  branches  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  seldom  accompanied  by  leaves.  Bracteas  reddish, 
membranous,  and  fringed.  Calycine  segments  broad  and  shallow.  Corollas 
white  or  reddish,  cylindrically  urceolate,  rather  angular,  and  contracted  at 
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the  mouth.  Stamens  10,  downy.  Anthers  enclosed,  having  a  double 
pouch  at  the  base,  but  no  spurs.  Berries  black,  insipid.  This  species  has 
a  number  of  varieties,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
swamps  and  wet  woods,  where  it  grows  from  4  fl.  to 
7  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  intro- 
duced m  1765,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  In  the 
Due  d'Aremberg's  garden  at  Enghien,  it  is  cultivated 
in  the  peat  border,  for  its  fruit,  which  is  used  like 
that  of  the  cranberry.   {NeiWt  Hort.  Tour,  p.  322.) 

Varieties, 

•  V.  c.  2  virgbhtm  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  358.,  Don's 

Mill,  a  pi  854. ;  and  our  i^.  976 The  flower*  are  white,  tinged 

with  crimson  or  pale  red ;  very  elegant,  and  smaller  than  the 

species.     Racemes  short,  lateral  and  terminal.    A  shrub,  a 

native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  swamps,  where  it  grows 

Sft.  high, 
a  V.  c.  3  J^eiUum  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  L  c.,  Pursh,  Hooker  }   F.  fofw 

mbsum  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  1 97.,  Bot.  Reg.^  1 302. ;  F.  virgktum 

Wat*.  Dend.  Brii.,  t.  33.,  but  not  of  Ait ;  and  mir  Jig.  977. ;  has 

the  flowers  striped  with  red  and  white,  and  the  calyx  downy. 

It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Carolina  and  Oeoi]gia,  in  swamps, 
a  V.  c.  4  angustifblium,  V.  vtrgfttum  var.  angustifblium  WaU.  Dend. 

BriL,  1 54.,  has  the  leaves  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  acuminated   y~.  jk 

at  both  ends,  sessile,  besprinkled  with  brown,  minute,  pedicel.    V  r^ 

late  glands  beneath,  and  hairy  on  the  midrib  above.    Flowers    \ 

almost  white.  This  variety,  like  the  preceding  ones  of  r.coryrm.     \ 

bbsum,  is  very  handsome,  and  very  distinct;  and.  in  British 

gardens,  of  easy  culture,  in  sandy  peat  soil,  which,  however, 

as  in  all  similar  cases,  must  be  k^t  cool,  and  of  an  equable  degree  of  moisture. 

a   13.  r.  ALBiFLO^RUM  Hook,    The  white-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Hook,  in  Bot  Mag.,  3428. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  vol  11.  p.  475. 
^non^me.     V.  Album  Lam.  f 
Engraving.    Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  1 342& 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  obscurely  serrulate,  membranous, 
pilose  beneath,  with  spreading  hairs,  especially  on  the  midrib  and  primary 
veins.  Flower-bearing  branches  leafless.  Kacemes  a  little  corymbose, 
directed  to  one  side,  drooping,  bracteated  with  shortly  deciduous  bracteas. 
Calyx  spreading,  with  a  tendency  to  be  reflexed.  Corolla  broadly  oval. 
Ovary  wholly  mferior.  {Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  .3428.)  The  affinity  of 
"  this  very  pretty  species  is  undoubtedly  with  V.  corymbosum  of  Linnaeus 
and  American  authors ; "  but  the  half-superior  ovary  of  V.  corymbosum, 
and  the  wholly  inferior  one  of  V,  albiflorum,  and  other  points  of  difference 
implied  in  those  noticed  in  the  specific  character  above,  have  induced  Dr: 
Hooker  "  to  think  that  the  two  are  permanently  distinct."  V.  albiflorum 
has  been  received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from  North  America, 
and  it  flowers  in  May.  It  is  ''  a  small  shrub,  with  spreading  branches." 
{Bot.  Mag.,  t,  3428.) 
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a  14.  V.  MARiA^NUM  Wats,    The  Maryland  Whordeberry. 

Identification.   Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1. 194.  i  Don*s  Hill,  a  p.  854. 
Swum^me.     V.  maril&ndicuin  Lodd,  Cat.^  ed.  18Sa 
Engravings,    Dend.  Brit,  t  l£4w ;  and  our  Jig.  978. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  4*c.  Racemes  lateral,  numerous, 
many-flowei«d.  Corolla  cylindricaly  contracted 
at  the  mouth.  Leaves  elliptic,  coriaceous,  gla- 
brous, distinctly  and  minutely  denticulated. 
Flowers  decandrous,  white.  (Don^t  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
It  is  a  snrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1812 ;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 
A  15.  r.  GRANDiFLoliUM  Wats.   The  great-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Wats.  DeDd.  Brit,  1 125^  f.  a.  ;  Don*s  MUl.,  S.  p.  854. ;  Lodd. 

Cat,  «L  1836. 
Engravings.    Dttd.  Brit,  t.  lS5i  ▲. ;  andoury^.  979.,  from  a  plant  at  Messrs. 

£oddig«s. 

Spec.  Char.,4^c,  Racemes  terminal,  3— 4-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
finely  serrated,  attenuated  at  both  ends, glabrous.  Flowers 
white,  decandrous.  {DorCs  Mill,,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  1)  fl.  ^ 
high,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1812.  To  us  it  appears  very  doubtful,  whether 
this,  and  the  two  following  sorts,  be  not  varieties  of  the 
same  form ;  and,  indeed,  we  might  apply  the  same  remark 
to  various  other  sorts,  which  we  have  given  as  species. 

•  16.  V,  ELONGA^TUM  Wat9.    The  elongated  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Wats.  D«nd.  Brit,  1 195.  b.  ;  Don's  MiU.,  3.  p.  854. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836u 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  b.;  and  out  fig.  98a 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Corymbs  few-flowered,  bractless.  Pedicels 
downy.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrulated,  each  tipped 
by  a  glandular  hair,  and  having  a  few  hairs  on  the  nerves. 
Brancnlets  downy.  Corollas  white,  with  reflexed  teeth. 
(^Don*t  Mill.,  in.  p.  854.^  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  a  shrub,  growing  3  it.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1812;  and  there  are  980 
plants  in  the  London  nurseries. 

j«  17.  V.  hinutiflo'rum  fVaU.    The  minute-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Ident^Uatian.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  ISSi  c. ;  Don*fe  Mill,  a  p^  854. ;  Lodd.  Cat ,  ed.  I8Sa 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  t  ]S5.  c. ;  and  our  Jig.  981. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Racemes  terminal,  few-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  with  erect  teeth.  Leaves  rather  coriaceous, 
bluntly  subserrated,  each  tipped  by  a  gland.  Flowers 
white.  (Don*t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  about  1  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  in  July  and  August.     Introduced  in  1812. 


•  18.  r.  gla'brum  Wait. 


Identification,    WaU.  Dend.  Brit  1 125.  d. 

ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  o. 


981 
The  glabrous  Whortleberry. 


Spec,  Char.,  ^c. 


Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  854. ;  Lodd.  Cat, 
and  our^^.  982. 
Spikes  lateral.  Corollas  campanulately 
cyimdncai.  Leaves  elliptic,  entire,  glabrous.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured.  {DorCt  MUL,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  and  introduced  in 
1812.  "A  delicate,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  smooth  plant." 
{Dend,  BrU,,  t.  125.) 


982 
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•  19.  V.  PRONDO^suM  Zr.    The  frondose  Whortleberry. 

JdaU^aHtm,    Lin.  Sp.,  499. ;  Don**  MiU.,  &  p.  854 ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Sjfnonffme*.    F.  glaAcum  MieMx.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  23L  j  Blue  Tanglet,  Amer. 
Bngraoing.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 14a 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Racemes  loose.  Bracteas  obovate,  not  half  so  long  as  the 
slender  pedicels,  which  bear  2  smaU  linear  bracteoles  in  the  middle.  Leaves 
obovate-oblone,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.  Flowers  small,  almost  globular, 
and  white,  ferries  large,  blue,  globular,  eatable;  called  by  the  country 
people  in  America,  blue  tangles.  Branchlets  frondose  (that  is,  abounding 
m  leaves),  terete,  smooth,  and  slender.  Leaves  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  glaucous 
beneath,  and  sprinkled  with  minute  resinous  dots.  Racemes  lateral,  from 
the  former  year's  wood.  Flowers  drooping,  greenish  white,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  but  smaller.  Anthers  not  prominent. 
(Don^s  MilLy  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  Jersey 
to  Carolina,  in  open  woods,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  3  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1761,  and  frequent  in 
British  collections. 

Variety,  ^ 

m  v./.  2  veniatum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.;  V,  frondo- 
sum  var.  /9  lanceolatum  Purth  FL  Amer,  Sepi,,  i.  p.  786. — The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  acute  at  both  ends. 

A  20.  V,  RKSiNO^suM  AU.    The  resinous  Whortleberry. 

IdemtifieaUon.    Ait.  Hoft  Kew.,  ed.  i.,  vol.  S.  p.  S57. :  Don's  MUL,  S.  p.  854. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
'  Sjimonjfme.     Andr6meda  baockU  Wangh,  Amer.,  t  SO.  f.  6S. 
Engraving*.    Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  1 1888. ;  and  our  fig.  963. 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Racemes  leafless,  viscid,  downy,  with  lanceolate  bracteoles 
on  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate-Ianceolate,  bluntish,  entire,  covered  with 
resinous  dots.     Calyx  in  5  deep  ovate  segments,     ^  9^3 

longer  than  the  ovarium.  Branches  round,  and 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  usually  1^  in.  long, 
bright  green  on  both  sides,  and  rather  viscid. 
Ri^mes  lateral,  upon  last  year's  wood,  and 
drooping.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Berries 
black,  eatable.  {DotCs  MiU„  lii.  p.  854.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, where  it  is  common  in  woods  and  on 
mountains,  formine  a  shrub  growing  2  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.    Latrodilced  in  1782,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

Varietiei, 

jm  V.  r.  2  nthetceru  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  286.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag., 

t.  1288.,  has  the  corollas  reddish. 
jt  V.  r.  3  lutescens  Pursh,  I.  c. ;  V,  parviflorum  Andr,  Bot,  Rep,,  1. 125. ; 

has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  tne  flowers  reddish  yellow. 

a  21.  V,  -4rctosta'phylos  L,    The  Bear's  Grape  Whortleberry. 

Ideniificaiion.    Lia  Sp.,  500. ;  Don't  MUL,  a  p.  854. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189& 
jE^p^ainby.    Oar  fig.  964,  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Soclety*i  Garden. 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  hairy  beneath.  Stamens  as  long 
as  the  corolla,  which  b  bell-shaped,  with  very  haiiy  filaments.  Cal^ 
slightly  5-lobed.  Young  branches  downy  on  both  sides.  Leaves  2^m. 
long.  Racemes  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  below  the  fresh  leafy 
shoots,  drooping,  rather  hairy;  each  composed  of  8 — 10  pendulous  flowers, 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  purple.  Anthers  spurred  at  the  base. 
Corollas  bell-shaped,  hairy.  (Don't  MilLy  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Tburnefort,  who  describes  it  as 
a  shrub  about  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  It 
usually  grows  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  from  April 
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till  June.   It  was  introduced  in  1800 ;  and,  though  com- 
wonly  ^own  only  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  yet  might  ^ 
be  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  very , 
great  abundance,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  makes 
excellent  tarts.     There  are  plants  at  White  Knights 
upwards  of  10ft.  high,  and  there  are  others  in  the"" 
Knaphill    Nursery  6  ft.   high,  which  produce  abun- 
dance of  fruit  every  year.     All  the  culture  required  is, ' 
to  place  the  plants  in  sandy  peat,  or  in  peat  and  leaf 
mould,  kept  moist.     There  seems  to  be  a  ^ood  deal 
of  confusion,  in  British  gardens,  between  this  species 
and  the  following  one,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  on  the  subject.     All  that  we  can 
state  with  certainty  is,  that  tnere  are  plants  bearing 
the  name  of  V.  i^rctost^phylos  in  Loddiges's  arbore- 
tum, and    the   other  places  mentioned,  which  answer  to  the  description 
given,  and  Are  well  worth  cultivating  for  their  fruit. 

a  22.  y.  (?  A,)  PADiFo^Liuu  Smith.     The  Bird-cherry-leaved  Bear's  Gn^pe. 

Whortleberry. 

IdentHfleation.     Smith  in  Beet's  Cycl.,  No.  2i. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  861^  i^jodA.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
SyruM^mes.     V.  i^rctost&phylos  Andr.  DML  Sep.,  t  Sa,  Curt,  Bot.  Mog^  L  974^ ;  K  mader^nce  Lmk 
Enum.,  p.  375. ;  V.  caucfcsicum  HorL  -,  V.  Mdin>ItuiD  cauc&ticum  Hart,  Soe.  Cat.  of  FrmU.,  edit, 
1826.  p.  203.  -v  , 

Engravings.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  1 30. ;  Curt  Bot.  Mag.,  t  974^ ;  and  aarjlgt.  965^.<188L 

Spec,  Char,f  Sfc,  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulated,  smooth  on  both  sur&oes,  except 
the  midrib.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  bell-shaped  corolla, 
with  smooth,  slightlv  fringed  filaments.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Co- 
rollas larger  than  those  of  V.  ilrctosdiphj^los, 
pale  green,  with  a  purple  tinge:  sometimes 
It  appears  to  be  all  over  purple  externally. 
{DotCs  Mill,,  iii.  p.  854. ")  The  Caucasian 
plant,  discovered  by  Pallas,  is  said  not  to 
differ  from  that  of  Madeira.  Pallas  says  ^ 
the  berries  are  black,  juicy,  eatable,  and  grate- . 
985       lf~  fully   acid;    and  he  sometimes  found   the 

flowers  4-cleft.  A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft 
high ;  a  native  of  Madeira,  on  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  island, 
where  it  forms  impenetrable  thickets,  ft  was  introduce  m  1777,  and  flowers 
from  June  till  August.  From  observing  the  plants  of  this  allied  species,  of 
large  size,  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in 
the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  variety  of  V.  ilrctostaphylos. 

A.     Leaves  evergreen, 

a.  Floweri  racemose, 

m  23.  V.  CARACASA^NUM  H,  B,  et  Kunth,    The  Caraccas  Mliortleberry. 

IdentifkatioH.  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Not.  Oen.  Amer.,  a  p.SG& ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.855i 
Spec.  Char.f  ^e.  Racemes  axillary,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  secund,  octandrouf  or 
decandrous.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  crenulated.  coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining  above.  Anthen 
S  homed  on  the  back.  Braiichlets  angular,  glabrous.  Leaves  shining  abovc»  9^10  lines  loo^ 
Racemes  crowded  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Corolla  campanulate,  glabrous,  rnldish  white,  with 
a  4— 5-parted  limb.  Segmenta  ovate,  acutish.  Filaments  membranous,  ciliated.  {Don*s  Mill,  iii- 
p.  855.)  It  is  a  naUve  of  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Silla  de  Caraccas,  where  it  is  «  shrub, 
flowering  in  May  and  June    It  was  introduced  in  1825. 


It.  24.  r.  Ti'tis  idje^a  L.     The  Mount  Ida  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry, 

Jdentification,     Lin.  Sp..  500. ;  Eng.  Fl.  2.  p.  S20. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  a  p.  855. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Synonyme*.     Tltis  ids^a  rubra  Cam.  EpU.,  ISd  ;  the  red  Whortleberry. 

Engravingi.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1023.  j  Eng.  Bot,  1 586. ;  FL  Dan.,  1 4a ;  and  OQr>^.  S07. 

Spec,  Char.,  4-r.  Racemes  terminal,  drooping,  with  ovate  concave  bracteas, 
which  are  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate,  revolute,  minutely 
toothed,  dotted  beneath.     C*orolIa  bell-shaped.     Root  creeping,  woody. 
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Stems  ascending,  a  span  high.     Younff  branches 
terete,  downy.      Leaves  like  those  of  box,  but 
darker.     Flowers  pale  pink,  4-cleft,  octandrous. 
Anthers  without  spurs.      Berries  blood-red,  acid, 
austere,  and  bitter ;  less  palatable  than  either  the 
cranberry  or  bilberry.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  855.)    It 
is  a  native  of  dnr,  barren,  stony  woods  and  heaths, 
in  the  north  of  Europe;    plentiful  in   Scotland, 
Westmoreland,  Derbyshire,  and  Wales.    Mr.  Pursh  i 
says  it  occurs  on  rocks  near  the  sea  coast,  firom  Ca- 
nada to  New  England ;  but  the  American  plant  is 
more  robust  than  the  European,  with  considerably 
larger  leaves.    Pallas  states  that  it  is  found  in  the 
whole  of  Russia,  and  throughout  Siberia,  more  es- 
pecially in  pine  woods.     It  grows,  in  elevated  ex- 
posed situations,  to  the  height  of  5  in.  or  6  in.;  but,  in  sheltered  places 
m  sandy  peat  soil,  it  attains  the  height  of  1  ft.,  producing  its  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  from  August  to 
October,  according  to  the  season.     The  berries  are  scarcely  to  be  eaten 
raw :  but  they  are  made  into  pies  in  Derbyshire;  and, in  Sweden, a  rob,  or 
jelly,  is  made  from  them,  whicn  is  eaten  with  all  kinds  of  roast  meat,  and  is 
considered  preferable  to  red  currant  jelly  as  a  sauce  for  venison.  In  Sweden, 
this  preserve  is  also  considered  an  excellent  medicine  in  colds,  sore  throats, 
and  all  irritations  of  the  mouth  or  fauces.   In  Siberia,  the  berries  are  mace- 
rated, during  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  in  water ;  and  afterwards 
they  are  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  and  fermented  along  with  barley  or  rye,  and 
a  spirit  distilled  from  them;  or  with  honey,  and  a  wine  produced.     Sweet- 
meats are  also  made  of  them  with  honey  or  sugar,  which,  in  1814,  we 
found  in  frequent  use  in  Moscow,  at  balls  and  masouerades.     In  Sweden 
and  Vorway,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  used  in  ^dens  for  edgings,  as  box  is 
in  Central  Europe ;  and,  in  British  gardens,  it  is  sometimes  so  applied  to 
American  beds  and  borders,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  soil  is  peat. 
From  its  smooth  shining  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  latter  being  retained  on  the  plant  for  several  months,  it  forms  a  more 
beautiful  and  varied  edging  than  box,  provided  clipping  can  be  dispensed 
with.      The  berries  of  this  plant  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  the  sea  ports  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whence  they  are  sent  to 
the  south  of  Europe  along  with  cranberries. 

«.  25.  V,  {V.)  jJuxiFoYiUM  Salitb.     The  Box-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Idemiflcation.    Salisb.  Par.,  t.  4. ;  Don's  MUL,  3.  pi  856. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

Svnoi^/me.    V.  bracb^cerum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234. 

Engraving:    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t.  9S8. }  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 648. ;  and  mxtfigi.  968,  SSa 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.    Racemes  axillary,  of  few  flowers.    Leaves  petiolate,  obovate, 

toothed,  or  crenated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces.     Stems  tufted.    Corollas 

roundish-ovate.      Filaments  glandular.     Stigma 

capitate.    Flowers  white,  delicately  striped  with 

red.  {Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.)    A  handsome  little 

shrub,  in  stature  and  general  aspect  resembling  F. 

Htis  idae^.     The  leaves  are,  however,  smooth, 

even,  and  not  dotted  on  the  under  side.     Corollas 

globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  not  bell-shaped. 

Stamens  10.  An- 
thers spurless  at 
the  base,  discharg- 
ing their  pollen  by 
lateral,  not  termi- 
![  nal,  apertures.  It 
^i?/^  is  a  native  of  the 
western    parts  of 
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Virginia,  near  Winchester  and  the  Sweet  Springs ;  where  it  grows  about 
6  in.  high,  and  flowers  in  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  fonns  a 
very  handsome  plant,  frequent  in  collections.  In  all  probability  it  is  onl  j  a 
vanety  of  V.  This  idae^ 

^  26.  V.  ifYRTiFO^LiLM  Michx.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identiftamom.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  1.  p.  2S9. ;  Don's  MilL,  a  p.  8S& 

Sore.  Char.,  tfc.  Creeping,  quite  smooth.  Leares  petiolate,  oral,  shining,  revolnte,  wpmxixtgtf  and 
minutely  toothed.  lUceroes  axillary,  nearly  sessile,  of  few  flowers.  Corolla  bdl-ahined,  aaaofe. 
what  inflated,  minutely  5.toothed.  Anthers  without  dorsal  horns.  (Dom't  iOlL,  liL  n.  8S&) 
Mlchaux  describes  the  berries  as  small,  globose,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  black,  on  ahoft  stalka.  It 
is  a  native  of  CaroliiU,  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  Aram  May  to  July.  It  wa» 
introduced  in  181S. 

Jc  27.  V.  Ni^TiDUM  Andr.    The  glossy'Jeaved  Whortlebeny. 

Idemi^fictititm.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  t  iSa  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  889. ;  Don*>  BlilL,  S.  pi  696. 
Engravings.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 155a  j  and  our  j^.  990. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Racemes  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acute, 
crenated,  smooth,  and  shining.  Corollas  cj^lindrical.  Stems 
either  erect  or  diiRise.  Leaves  J  in.  to  1  in.  long,  paler  and 
veiny  beneath.  Pedicels,  bracteas,  and  calyx,  very  smooth, 
of  a  shining  red  or  purple  colour.  Calyx  of  5  broad,  but 
rather  shallow,  segments.  Corollas  ovate,  oblong,  white  or 
pink,  with  5  slight  spreading  teeth,  decandrous.  The  branches 
are  downy  on  two  opposite  sides.  (^DotCt  MiU.,  m.  p.  856.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  or 
rising  to  above  1  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It 
was  mtroduced  in  1794,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  990 

tv  28.  V.  CRASSiFO^LiuM  Andr,    The  thick-leaved  Whortleberry. 

tdenMcatton,    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 105. j  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  £89.  :  Don's  Mill,  & 

Engravingi.    Bot.  Rep.,  t  lOSi  \  Curt  Bot  Hag.,  1 1152. 

Spec,  Char.  Ac.    Racemes  lateral  and  terminal,  corymbose.    Bracteas  shorter  than  the 
Leaves  ellTptic,  crenated,  smooth,  paler  and  veiny  beneath.    Corolla  belUhaMd. 
A  hairy  shrub,  requiring  some  shelter  Qrom  our  variable  winters  and  springs.    Leai ._ 

long,  with  a  little  minute  pubescence  on  the  midrib  and  petioles.    Flowers  &.cleft, 

prettily  variegated  with  pink  and  white,  drooping,  on  red  corymbose  stalks.  Stamei 
iDonU  Mill,  ill.  p^  85a)  A  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a  trailing  shrub^  flowering 
and  June,    it  was  Introduced  in  1787. 

•  29.  V.  ovA^UM  Purth.    The  ovate^«iwrf  Whortleberry. 

tdent^ficatioH.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  S9a ;  Hook,  et  Am.  in  Beech.  Voy.. 

Pt.  Bot.,  p.  114.  :  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  856.  i  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189& 
Engrtnimg,    Our>^.  991. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  bracteate,  short. 
Leaves  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  ovate,  acute,  revolute,  ser- 
rated, smooth,  coriaceous.  Corolla  cylindrical,  campanulate. 
Calvxes  acute.  Shnib  much  branched.  Branches  hairy,  as 
well  as  the  petioles.  The  foliage  is  like  that  of  Pemettya 
mucronata.  lDon*s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.)  It  was  found  by  Go- 
vernor Lewis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  was  introduced  in  1826.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

«.  30.  V,  CANADE^NSE  Rtchardt.    The  Canada  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Rkhards.  In  Franklin  1st  Joum.,  Append. ;  Don't  Mill.,  a  p^  856l  ;  Hook,  in  Bot 

Mag.,  t  S44& 
Engraving.    Bot  Mag.,  t  3446. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  downy. 
Racemes  terminal.  Flowers  in  racemes,  of  from  4to  6in  each.  Style  enclosed. 
Corolla  short,  and  campanulate,  white,  tinged  with  red.  Stem  much 
branched.  Leaves  often  1  in.  long.  Berries  blue  black,  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
It  may  be  readily  known  from  V.  corymbosum,  by  its  dwarf  size,  leafy  ilow- 
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ering  branches,  and  campanulate  corolla ;  from  F.  pfennfiyMnicum  by  it8 
lar^e  auite  entire  leaves,  and  wider  mouth  to  the  corolla;  and  from  both 
by  Its  leaves  being  very  hairy.  (Bot,  Mag.,  Nov.  1835.) 

b.  Flovfert  disposed  m  scaly  Tufts,  nearly  sessile. 

«.  31.  V.  AftlisiNi'TBS  Michx.    The  Myrsine-like  Whortleberry. 
rdentUeatitm.    Miehx.  R  Bot.  Amer.,  1.  p.  2S3.;  Punh  Tl  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  S9a ;  Don't  MOL,  3. 


Spec.  Char.f  ^.  Flowen  in  tennlnal  and  lateral  tuft*.  Leavet  Mttile,  oval,  muenmale,  obicureli 
Miraced,  tmootb  and  shining  above,  an<i  rather  hairy  and  dotted  beneath.  Stem  erect,  much 
branched.  Corolla  oMong^vate.  (2Im'«  MilL^  lii.  p.  S56.)  A  beauUftil  little  flhrub,  with  slightly 
downj  branches.  Leaves  glandular  beneath.  Tufts  of  flowers  axiliary,  with  purple  scales.  Caly. 
eine  segments  scarlet  Corolla  of  a  fine  purple  6(^ur,  5-toothed.  Stamens  la  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  where  it  is  a  small  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  ia  said  to  be  Introaueed,  but  when  is  uncertain ;  and  we  have  never  seen  a  plant 
Farietiet. 

tt.  V.  BC.  2  ianeeoUHut  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  99a,  baa  the  leavea  lanceolate,  acute  at 

both  ends, 
tt.  V.  M.  3  obHutu  Punh,  L  c.,  has  the  leaves  roundish-obovate. 

u  32.  V.  HUMiFu'suM  Grah,    The  tndtiDg  Whortleberry. 

JdetUificatsan.    Oraham  in  Ediobi  Pha  Joura.  Junc^  1881  -,  Don**  Mia,  &  Pl  857. 

^ee.  Ckmr.,  ^.  PidleelB  azilary,  aolitavy,  l.floi^red.  Anniahcd  with  many  braeteaa.  Leaves 
evergreen,  ovate,  acutish,  quite  entire,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated.  Stem  prostrate,  creep. 
Inff.  Flowen  decandrous.  Anthers  obtuse,  mutic  Branchlets  downy.  Flowen  drooping.  Co- 
TCiiias  eampanulate,  wbite^  often  partially  tinged  with  red  outside,  with  reflesed  teeth.  Stigma 
capitate;  Filaments  glabrous, flattened.  Fruit  edible,  weU  flavoured.  (i)o»*s  IftfL,  Ui.  p.  857.)  It 
la  a  native  of  North  Amerira.  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  creefrfng  shrub,  flowering  in  May 
and  Junek    Introduced  In  1827;  bot  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  qfYacciniunt  not  yet  introduced. 

y.  a«aMM»nii  BMg^HTd.  Doi^t  Mill,  iti.  p.  855. ;  V.  MyrtlUus  Okwm.  et  SekltxkL  in  Limmaa.,  L 
p.  Sis.  Pedicels  solitary,  l.flo^ered,  short,  deflezed  while  in  ftuit  Leaves  elliptic,  nearly  entire,  ob- 
tuse^ mucronated,  glabroua,  glaucous  beneath.  Calyx  fkteotited.  Flowen  decandrous.  Branches 
erect,  angular.  Corolla  white,  urceoiate,  with  short  obtuse  lobes.  Antben  awned  on  thtf  back. 
Bemes  black;   It  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Silcha,  where  it  If  a  shrub^  growing  about  1  ft.  high.  . 

V.  C9aKfhliHm  Smith.  Don's  Mill.,  a  pi  859.  Pedicels  solitary,  l.dowered.  I^ves  elliptic,  obtuse, 
pointless,  entire,  smooth,  strongly  veined  beneath.  Stem  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divided.  A  shrub, 
crowing  ftom  10ft.  to  12  ft.  higli,  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Aneriea,  wtiere  H  was  collected 
bj  Mr.  Mensies »  and  Ui  tlie  Island  of  SItcha,  by  Bongard. 

V.  partifblium  Smith,  Don't  Mill,  a  p.  862.  Pediceto  solttary,  l.flowered^  ctevate  while  bearing 
tiM  ftuit  Leares  «llfptl&  obtB8».pointed,  enttr^  smooth,  glaucous,  and  slightly  veined  beneath. 
m&m  acutely  aagulat.  Calyx  hardly  divided.  The  leaves  much  smaller  than  these  of  V.  ova]if^. 
Hum :  tiM  are  the  berries,  which  are  red.  and  make  excellent  tarts.  A  naUve  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  Amnrica,  whete  It  #as  collected  by  Mr.  Mensies ;  and  in  the  Island  of  flttcha,  by  Bongaid. 

V.  i<irc*siew  Cham,  et  Schlecht  is  acieepinf  shrub,  wltk  the  habit  of  fikllx  alplgena;  a  native  of 
Oonalaschka,  on  mossy  blUsi 

V.  cyMuA-dMiMV  Smith  la  a  native  of  the  Aiores,  on  mountains,  where  it  Is  caUcd  uva  de  serra, 
or  mountain  berry.     Flowen  droofAnfb  and  nearly  1,  in.  long. 

y.  em^irtmm  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  on-  high  meuntalnB,  near  Moran  and  Cerm 
4b  Oyamel*  growing  to  the  bngbt  of  1 11. 

V.  obtkamn  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  190.  Pedicels  axiUa^,  solitary,  l-flowered.  Leaves 
small,  oval,  rounded,  and  blunt  at  each  end,  mncnmate,  entSre.  ooruiceous,  smooth.  Stem  creeping. 
A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  wfa«e  it  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Menxlea. 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  <^\accinium  not  yet  introduced* 

In  Don's  Jkfitbr,  p.  852:  to  p.  857.,the  following  specAe*  of  Ksodnium  are  described  as  not  yet  intro. 
duced  :-i« 

V.  sen^knUOman  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  the  habit  of  V.  Myrtillus ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  ft. 

V.  kMmn  Thunbi  Is  a  native  of  Japan,  grtiwtng  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3ft..  on  hills. 

V.  otOifAman  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwlcb  Islands^  in  woods,  upon  lofty  mountains ;  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 

V.  bncteitttm  Thunh.  U  a  native  of  Japan,  in  the  Island  of  Nipbon,  with  racemes  fl-^  in. 

y.eUihtum  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  called  sas^ebu,  with  leaves  1—2  in.  long. 

V.  Xed^hm  Pohl  is  a  native  of  Brasil,  in  the  provh^e  of  Minos  Gcraes,  on  the  higher  moun. 
lain^  in  dry  plaeea :  gfowliig  to  the  height  of  1  ft. 

V.  floribAndum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Peru,  with  leaves  6—7  lines  long,  besprinkled  with 
a  tern  Mack  dote  benenih. 

V.  UmedttUkmn  CharA.  in  Linnsea  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  white  flowen,  and  black  edible  fruit 

V.  vtf/Aram  SnUth  in  Rees's  CycL  is  a  native  of  Mexico^  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  Linnaeus 
bf  MbtiSk 

V.  SekUekl0»i6kA\  O.  Den  Is  an  erect,  much4iraiiched»  evergreen  shrub,  with  leaves  2  in.  long, 
and  9  lines  broad  :  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods. 

V.  jrddnMiTohl  ie  » shrub,  ^bout'l  ft.  high,  a  naHve  of  Bmill,  toi  tur^  bogsi 
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V.  montinum  Fobl  it  «  diflUfe  ahnib,  a  native  of  Braail,  in  dry  pUoca*  with  leavea  8  Una  la«. 
and  4  broad. 

V.  cirrmm  Font  Is  a  small  shrub,  6  In.  high,  a  native  of  Otaheiteand  Owylwe. 

V.  rfticuldtum  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  high  mountaina*  wfaoe  &  wis 
collected  by  Mr.  Mensles.    Leaves  1  in.  long,  with  revolute  margins. 

V.  pauhU^fldrum  Gaud,  is  an  erect  glabrous  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  lalamii.  at  tJhe  aki- 
tude  of  500  hexapodee. 

V.  microphpUum  Keib.  Reinwdt  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Celebes,  on  the  mounCaina. 

V.  detUhtmm  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  lofty  mountatDa,  vhoe  it  m  £s. 
covered  by  Mr.  Mensles. 

V.  emp9trifhliwm  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  creeping  shrub,  a  native  of  the  weaiera  dedivltv  of  the 
burning  mountain  Aritlsana,  between  Pintoe  and  nnaotura. 

V.  DefMrbldes.  V.  acumtniutm^  and  V.  Uat€mSiies  H.  &  et  Kunth,  are  South  An 
of  which  very  UtUe  Is  known. 

Genus  XXVII. 

L 

OXYCaCCUS  P^f.    The  Cranbbrrt.    Lm.Syst  Octandria  Monogjiiia. 

IdmtUieatkm.    Pers.  Sya^  1.  pi  4ia  ;  Fursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  S61 :  Nutt  Gen.  Amer^  L  p.  SSft ; 
Don'sMIlL,  S.p.857.  ■^ 

Hottyme.    Facc(uhim  sp.  of  Lia  and  others. 

>n>a/*cM.    From  oMut,  sharp,  and  AoMot,  a  berry ;  in  reference  to  the  abatp  aciii  taate  of  tfae 
berriesb 

Description.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  4r-parted,  with  nearly  linear,  revo- 
lute segments.  Stamens  8,  with  connivent  filaments.  Anthen  tabulir, 
2-parted.  Berries  many-seeded. — Small,  prostrate,  trailing,  evei^reen  shrute» 
with  small  leaves,  growing  in  boggy  morasses,  oA;en  among  living  masses  o{ 
iS^ph&gnimi.  Branches  filiform,  proliferous.  Flowers  produced  at  the  base 
ot  the  spring  branchlets,  in  short  gemmaceous  racemes.  Pedicels  fijjfonn, 
conspicuously  bibracteate.  Berries  red,  rarely  white,  acid.  (jDonV  AfiAL,  nL 
p.  858.)    Natives  of  Britain  and  North  America. 

^1.0.  PALU^STRis  Pers,    The  marsh,  or  common,  Cranberry. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  419. ;  Don's  HilL,  &  p.  85B. 

SmionvnuM.  O.  vulgaris  Pursk  Ft.  Jmer.  Sept.y  1.  p.  S63.,  O.  europae'us  KtUt.  Oen.  Anur,,  1.  p.  251.: 
Vocclnium  Oxycdccus  lAn.  Sv.,  500.,  Smith  Eng.  B0t.'t.  319. ;  (Ed.  FL  Dam.,  L80l  :  raocfaisr 
Oxyc6ccus  var.  •  ovalii&lius  MickM.  Ft.  Bar.  Amer.,  L  p^  Se&  :  Taccinia  palAstris  G4r.  Awoc,  lilSL 
y^.  /eofiw,  2. 1 109. ;  Oxycucoum  Q>rd.  Hi$t.,  14a  2.  f.  1. ;  Mosaberries,  Mooiberriea,  Fenberrio, 
MarshworU,  or  Wbortleberrtos,  Comberrles,  £^.  j  AlreUe  canneberge.  Fir. ;  gemeine  Moose. 
beere.  Get. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  Cmnberry  Is  supposed  to  be  given  flxm  the  peduncles  of  the  flowen  bcii« 
crooked  at  the  top,  and,  before  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  resembling  the  head  and  nsek  of  a 
crane  {Smith  and  tVithering) ;  or  because  they  are  much  eaten  by  cranes. 

Engravingt.    Eng.  Bot.,t3ia$  (Ed.  FL  Dan., t. 80.;  Lob.  Ioon.,&  t  109.;  andourj^.ggs. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stems  filiform,  trailing.  Iieaves  small,  ovate,  entire,  acute, 
smooth,  with  revolute  mai^ns.  Pedicels  terminal,  l-flowered,of  a  delicate 
pink  or  rose  colour.  Segments  of  corolla 
oval.  Leaves  convex,  and  dark  shining 
green  above,  and  glaucous  beneatlL  Stems 
reddish.  Pedicels  few  together,  about  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  red,  slightly  hoary. 
Ck>rolla  pink,  with  reflexed  oblong  seg- 
ments. Stamens  with  purple  downy  fila-  992 
ments,  and  yellow  anthers.  Berries  pear- 
shi^d,  globular,  often  spotted,  crimson, 
of  a  peculiar  flavour,  with  a  strong  acidity, 
grateful.  {Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p.  858.)  A  low, 
trailing,  subevergreen  shrub;  seldom  rising 

higher  than  3  in.  or  4  in. ;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  a  native  of  turfy  mossy  boes  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe;  common  in  Switzerland,  Russia,  ScoUand,  Ireland,  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  part  of  Norfolk.  Ptirsh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  boggy  mountains  of 
North  America,from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Islandof Oonalashka, 
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where  it  is  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Pallas  says  it  is  found 
in  turfy  bogs,  in  the  north  of  Russia,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  berries  remain  during  the  whole  winter 
under  the  snow ;  and  are  collected  in  spring,  after  it  is  thawed  and  gone,  as 
well  as  in  autumn,  before  it  falls.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain, 
cranberries  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  for  supplying  an  acid 
drink  daring  the  hot  summer  months,  for  tarts,  and  other  purposes.  For 
culinary  purposes,  they  are  exported  from  Russia  and  Sweden  to  most  parts 
of  Europe.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  cranberries  from 
Lincolnsnire  and  the  north-west  comer  of  Norfolk  were  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Norwich  by  cart-loads ;  but  the  extensive  enclosures  that  have  been 
made  since  that  period  have,  in  many  parts,  destroyed  their  native  bogs. 
Lightfoot  records  that  at  Longtown,  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  not 
less  than  20/.  or  30/.  worth  were  sold  each  market  day,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
together,  and  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  numerous 
enclosures,  drainages,  and  improvements  of  heath  and  bog  lands,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  have  nearly 
destroyed  all  our  native  cranberries ;  and  England  is  now  chiefly  supplied 
with  cranberries  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  with  the  sort  produced  by 
O.  macrocarpus  from  North  America.  The  Russian  cranberries  are  con- 
sidered to  be  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  America.  The  total  quantity 
from  both  countries  imported,  according  to  M'CuUoch,  is  from  30,000  to 
35,000  gallons  annually. 

Properties  and  Utet,  The  berries  are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  agreeable  to  some,  though  disliked  by 
others.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are  eaten  by  cranes  and  other  birds.  They 
may  be  kept  several  years,  if  gathered  when  quite  dry,  and  then  closely  corked 
in  dry  bottles,  and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  cellar.  They  will  also  keep  in  bottles 
or  in  casks  of  water;  which  last  mode  is  that  practised  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  which  state  they  are  exported  from  place  to  place  as 
articles  of  commerce.  In  Sweden  and  Russia,  they  are  used  for  tarts  and 
sweetmeats,  and  the  expressed  juice  is  considered  efficacious  in  fevers.  The 
bankers  in  Russia,  Pallas  informs  us,  make  use  of  the  fruit  for  whitening  their 
silver  money,  which  they  do  by  boiling  it  in  the  juice,  when  the  sharp  acid 
dissolves  the  superficial  pa:'ticles  of  the  copper  alloy.  The  same  thing  is  done 
in  Sweden  to  whiten  silver  (ilate.  In  Britain,  almost  the  only  use  to  which 
the  berries  are  applied  is  that  of  making  tarts ;  and  for  this  purpose,  since  the 
plant  in  a  wild  state  has  become  scarce,  this  species  and  O.  macrocarpus  have 
been  cultivated  in  various  gardens.  (See  Encyc.  ofGard.^  ed.  1832,  p.  137.) 
In  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  long  filiform  shoots  of  the  oxy- 
coccus  are  collected  in  spring,  after  most  of  the  leaves  have  dropped  oflf^  and 
are  dried,  and  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  used  to  tie  on  the  thatch  of 
houses,  and  even  for  harnessing  horses. 

Propagation  and  Cuiture,  The  plant  is  abundantly  increased  by  laying 
sandy  soil  on  its  shoots,  at  the  distance  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  from  its  main  stem, 
when  it  will  send  down  roots  abundantly.  When  it  is  to  be  grown  for  its 
fruit,  a  bed  of  peat  soil  should  be  prepared  in  an  open  airy  situation,  where 
it  can  be  kept  moist ;  or  the  margin  ot  a  pond  may  be  made  choice  of,  and 
the  plants  planted  there  in  peat  soil,  in  a  bed  encircling  the  pond,  1  in.  or 
2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  about  1  ft.  distant  from  it.  The 
cranberry  may  also  be  grown  in  beds  of  dry  sandy  peat ;  and  it  is  alleged  by 
some  who  have  tried  this  method  in  British  gardens,  that  the  fruit  produced, 
though  smaller  in  quantity,  is  of  a  better  flavour.  We  have  little  doubt  of  this, 
aiding  from  general  principles ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  fruit  would 
be  further  improved,  both  m  bulk  and  flavour,  if  it  were  grown  in  peat  and  1^ 
mould,  rather  than  in  peat  alone.  A  bed,  containing  a  very  few  square  yards, 
will  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  a 
bed  of  equal  extent  of  the  American  cranberry,  to  be  next  described. 
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ft.  2.  O.  M AcmocA^EPUS  Punk.    The  large-friiited,  or  Amerieam^  Cambcrrj. 

I4ad^kmtim.    I^iiA  Ft  Anw.  S«p^  L  k  OS. ;  Don'.  ITiU- 3  >  8* 

a^lSSmaTrmoamBm  mMenfdkiyiaa  JUL  ibrt.  few..  «d.  L,  mLi  p.  IS.  1 7..  ONik  »  A*-  Mmg^ 
%,mi^^Ltm  iUL.  tS8&  C  As  FaeelniaBU^ildBlam  9r««L  Jmct-.,  tSQ.  f.  ff7.  ;  rwnMimm  Qk?- 

EmgrmHmft.  Deod.  Brit.,  1 122.;  Bot  lUc.,t  260^;  and  oiir>^.9BS. 

4><rc.  CAor.,  4^.    Stems  filifonn,  trailiiig.     Leaves  eUipdc-oblong,   marij 
flat,  and  obtuse,   distantly  sub-«emilated  on  the  margins,  glaucous   be^ 
neath,  downy  at  the  points  when  youn^  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  lbear4anceolate.    Flower-    993 
bearing  brandies  erect,  proliferous.     Pedicels 
lateral.    Points  of  young  leaves,  peduncles,  and 
the  margins  of  the  calyx  and  bracteas,  downv. 
Berries  spherical,  red,  often  remaining  through- 
out the  winter.    {DoiCt  MUL^  iiL  p.  858.)  This 
IS  a  trailing  shrub,  resembling  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  a  larger  and  more  robust  plant. 
Several  flowers  come  forth  at  the  ends  of  the  last 
year's  branches^urmounted  by  the  shoots  of  the 
present  year.    The  bracteas  are  situated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pedicels  in  this  species,  while  in 
wycocjca^  palustris  they  are  situated  on  the 
lower  part.    The  hemes  are  also  larger,  and  of 
a  brighter  red.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  in  bogs,  principally  on 
a  sandy  soil ;  and  it  is  also  frequently  found  on 
high  mountains.    It  flowers  from  May  till  Julj.   Introduced  in  1760,  and 
frequent  in  collections ;  producing,  when  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
used  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  common  cranberry  both  in  America  and 
Burope,  a  larger  quantity  on  a  given  space  than  O.  palustris. 

Propagation,  CuUure,  Sfc,  This  species  ma^,  like  the  other,  be  pro^^pted 
by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  ot  the  growing  shoots,,  and  planted  m  sand 
under  a  hand-glass ;  or  by  layers,  or  division  of  £e  plant.  In  gardens,  it  may 
be  cultivated  as  directed  for  the  common  cranberry ;  or  in  floating  islands 
formed  bjr  filling  old  boats  with  peat  soil,  which  may  be  anchored  in  a  river,  or 
fixed  stationary  in  ponds  or  other  pieces  of  artificial  water.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  the  American  cranberry  in  England  Uxr  its 
fhiit.  He  grew  it  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  in  a  box  of  peat  soil«  suspended 
in  water,  and  procured  immense  crops.  An  account  of  his  modeofproceedii^ 
is  given  in  the  Horticultural  Society* 9  Trantactiofu^yoXA.  p.  71.;  and  in  the  Eiity' 
(^opadia  of  Gardening,  ed.  1835,  p.  937.  As  the  resulu  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
mode  of  culture,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  in  the  year  1813,  his  crop  ave- 
raged one  fifth  of  a  gallon,  or  about  as  many  cranb^mes  as  will  mal^e  a  good- 
si^ed  cranberry  tart,  for  every  2^  square  ft.  The  size  of  the  beds  ui  which 
they  were  grown  was  equivalent  to  18  ft.  square;  and  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced from  this  space  was  3}  Winchester  bushels.  It  is  probable  th&t  by 
improvements  in  the  method  of  culture ;  such  as  withholding  qioisture  st  the 
ripening  season,  mixing  the  peat  soil  with  leaf  mould,  or  consumed  stahb 
dung  or  night  soil;  or,  probably,  by  keeping  the  peat  moist  with  liquid 
manure  instead  of  common  water,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  spmethiqg 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit 
At  all  events,  the  subject  is  worth  experimentinj^  upon  by  the  practical  gar- 
dener and  the  amateur.  Those  who  are  fond  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
producing  objects  at  once  highly  artificial,  altogether  new,  and  singular  as  well 
as  beautiful,  might  try  to  graft  tne  Oxycoccus,  standard  high,  on  some  species 
ot  Tacclnium  or  Andromeda. 

Variety, 

iv  O.  m.  2fdliu  variegdtu  Hort.,  Kaccinium  macrodupum  foi.  var.  Lodd. 
Cat,,  has  variegated  leaves,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  keep- 
ing in  pots,  or  on  moist  rockwork. 
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Punb  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  a  S64w :  Don*!  Mill,  &  p.  858. 


Tbe  erect  Cranberrjr, 

Ft  Bar.  Jnter.,  t  p.  887.» 


iL  3.  O.  sttB^ctus  Purth. 

Identifieatkn      Punb  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  ] 
Symom/me.     Faocfnium  erythroc&rpum 

ttndLodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183& 
Bngravings.    Wats.  DeDd.:Brit,  t  la }  and  oat  Jig.  901 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  oval^  acuminated,  serrulated^  and 
ciliated.  Pedicels  axillary.  Corolla,  before  expansion, 
long  and  conical,  at  length  revotute.  Stem  erect. 
Branches  flexuous.  Leaves  membranous,  somewhat 
hairv.  Flowers  red.  Berries  scarlet  (Watson  says 
black),  quite  transparent,  and  of  an  exquisite  taste. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  other  species.  (Don*s 
MiUi,  iii.  p.  858.)  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, on  lofty  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
8  (t ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1806;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and 
in  other  nurseries.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  this 
species  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  the  kitchen- 
g^den,  as  a  fruit  shrub.  "^ 

App.  I.  Genera  of  "Ea-icdceaf  of  which  it  appears  doubtful  {fany 
hardy  ligneous  Species  have  yet  been  introduced. 

Genus  L 


□ 


BRYA'NTHUS  Gmel. 


Lm.  Stfsi.  Decandria  Mono- 


Thb  Bryanthus. 
gynia. 
Jdent^ficaikm.    OmeL  Sib., 4  p.  151 1 57.  £  a  j  Don  In  fidhib.  PhlL  Joum,  H.  p. lea ;  Doiff  lfilL,9. 

Svnoitymtt.    Andr6meda  ip.  JUn.  ;  MensiSft/a  Swarts  and  Punb  ;  StIol  tp.  Tkimb. 

nerknUioH.    From  ftryon,  a  mots,  and  anikoty  a  flower. 

Gen,  Char.,  ^c.  CUly  ^.teaved,  imbricate.  Clorotta  danly  5.parted,  spraadin^.  Ammiw  10,  ahorter 
than  Uie  corolla.  FUamemU  flattened,  glabroua.  CeUa  of  aniken  abort,  awned  behind.  SUgma 
oUuae.    Capiute  5.celled.— Trailing  erergreen  itaruba,  native*  of  Aaia  and  Nortb  America. 

t.  1.  B.  Ome^lin/  D.  Don.     Gmelin's  Bryanthus. 

JdenMcatkm.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  PbiL  Joum.,  17.  pi  loa ;  Doo*f  Mia,  905 

3.p.833> 
Sjfnomymei,    Mensitei^cr  brj4ntfaa  Swart*  in  Lim.  TVoiw.,  la  p.  S7&  t  SO. 

f.  b. :  Andr6meda  bryintba  Lin.  Mami.,  £S&,  PaO.  Fl.  Ron.,  p.  57. 

t.  74.  £   1. ;   Et\ch  bry&nUia  Tlhtnb.  Diu..  Na  8.,  WUU.  ^,  8.  p. 

386. ;  forfothiu  rdpena  ^erpyllilbUa  fibre  ftieo  OmeL  Sib.,  i.  p.  1& 

t.  57.  f.  , 

Engravings.    Swarts  in  Lin.  Trani.,  la  p.  378w  t  SO.  £  b. ;  PalL  FL  r 

Kou.,  p.  57.  t  74  f.  L ;  GmeL  Sib,  4l  p.  m  t  57.  C  &  ;  and  oiir>l^.  996. 

Spec.  Char.,  tc.  Branchlets  pruinoie.  Leavei  with  denticulated  ' 
margins.  Pednnclei  glandular,  many-flowered.  Anthers  mutic.  < 
Style  filiform.  Flowers  red.  fDtm't  MUL,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  traiUng  shrub, 
a  native  of  Ramtschatlca.  about  Port  Ochotsk,  and  of  Behring*s 
Island,  where  it  grows  in  thiclc  masses  covering  a  great  extent  oTsur- 
Ikce,  liae  wild  thyme.  Pallas  says  that  he  first  observed  it  near  the^Sea 
<»f  Ochotsk.  Jn  low  mossy  situations,  also  in  Kamtschatka,  and  Beh- 
ring's  Island,  being  the  only  ornament  of  the  rocks  which  compose  the  ' 
greater  part  of  its  surfeoe ;  sometimes  also  he  found  it  along  with 
f'mpetnim  and  mosses,  in  bo«y  places.  This  very  elegant  little 
plant  would  form  a  most  desirable  introduction  for  the  British  erice- 
turn,  from  its  close  general  resemblance  to  the  genus  frica.  We 
have  been  informed  that  it  is  already  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Britain  is  doubUess  better 
adapted  to  it  than  that  of  London  ;  but  if  we  have  been  misinformed, 
and  it  is  not  yet  introduced,  there  oouM  not  be  much  difficulty  in  pro. 
curing  it  through  the  medium  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  St  Peters. 
Imrg  or  of  Ui^aL  The  directors  of  these  gardens,  and  indeed  the 
diroctors  of  botanic  gardens  generally,  are  always  happy  when  they 
can  supplv  any  wants  of  their  fk-iends :  and  tbe  srcater  the  distance  of  those  fHends  the  better ; 
becaoae  the  articies  they  are  entitled  to  ask  in  return,  are  the  more  Hkely  to  lie  new  and  rare  to 
them.  ■ 
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1.  2.  B.  8te^ller/  D.  Don.     Steller's  Bryanthus, 

Ideni^ficaHon.    D.  Don,  1.  c. ;  Don*f  MilL,  a  p.  8S3.  qoa 

Sgmmymea.     Andr6med4i  StallerMiM  PalL  FL  Rom.,  &  5B.         ^^^'^ 

t  74.  f  2. ;  Menxl^a  empetrifdrmif  />HrvJI  FL  Amer.  Sept., 

1.  p.  865.,  but  not  of  others. 
Sngraving$.    PalL  FL  Rom.,  p.  5B.  t.  74l  f.  2.;  and  our  fig.  99& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Branchleta  gUbroui.  LeayM  with  (ibtolete 
crenulated edgcc  Flowers solitary^nearly lOMUe.  Anthen 
8.homed  bebittd.  Style  conical.  Flowers  pale  red.  {Dom't 
Mm.,  iii.  p.  8Sa)  A  trailina  shrub,  a  natiye  of  the  north, 
west  coast  of  America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  the  Island  of 
fitcha.  This  plant,  Pallas  (ibservM,  although  a  speeimen  is 
preserved  in  the  herbarium  ci  Steller,  has  been  altogether 
omitted  by  the  two  Gmelins ;  perhaps  because  Steller  him- 
self  describnl  it  Imperfectly.  In  hte  M&  he  says,  "  it  occurs 
together  with  the  former  (B.  Omdlinl);  its  mode  of  growth, 
and  time  and  place  of  flowering,  are  also  much  the  same,  so 
that  belbre  the  flowers  expand  they  can  scarcely  be  dlattnauished  from  each  other.**  Tlw  flovcn, 
however,  are  diftlerent ;  being  larirnr.  and  about  half  an  Inch  broad ;  with  a  monopetaJoua,  whi», 
fi^cleft  corolla.  The  fruit  re«embles  tnat  of  B.  Gmdiini.  It  appears  to  us  highly  probable  fron 
this  description,  that  the  two  soru  are  only  diflbrent  states  of  tne  same  spectM ;  but,  be  this  u  a 
may,  the  plants  would  not  be  the  Iom  Interesting,  if  introduced  into  our  ocllectiona.  We  icons. 
mend  such  of  our  readers  as  live  in  alpine  situations,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  procurinc<tf 
plants  of  Bryinthus  from  thrir  native  habitats  either  in  RuMia  or  North  America.  Perhaps  wj 
may  be  procured  from  the  most  northern  parts  of  North  America ;  or  by  means  ofaonkeof  tbo« 
numerous  British  travellers  who,  at  present,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

CladotMrnnuM  pffrolarMnu  Bongard  In  M^m.  Acad.  Petenbi,  2.  pi  155. ;  Pyroia  flrutioba 
EidksckoUz ;  is  a  much.branched  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  tho  north-west  coast  of  America, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4ft.  to  6  ft. 

App.  II.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  qfEricdceise, 

There  are  no  plants.  Dr.  Llndley  observes,  "  more  general  faTouritet  among  oollectars  than  tbc 
species  of  ftidicese.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkablc.that,  notwithstanding  the  extenaive  ennmmc 
Of  England,  the  xeal  of  her  merchants,  and  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  some  of  tbe  most  magni- 
ficent of  these  plants  are  still  known  to  Europeans  only  from  the  dried  specimens  in  the  becbsriuEM 
of  botanists.  We  allude  to  the  noble  genus  Befiiriii.  which  contains  many  species  more  lieaiiciAil 
than  even  iniodod6ndron  and  AzUea :  to  the  Thibaudias,  with  long  tubular  crimson  blossomi, 
and  to  many  species  of  Oaylussiceio.  The  finest  of  these  plants  inhabit  the  Cordiileraa  of  Peru,  is 
tbe  country  or  the  cinchonas ;  and,  certainly,  if.  one  half  tbe  sum  that  has  been  sometimes  watted 
In  lll..oonsidered  undertakings  were  appli^l  Judidously  to  an  expedition  into  thia  region,  there 
would  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  succoh,  and  the  results  would  be  indescribably  Important.**  ^JW. 
Beg.,  as  quoted  in  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  583.) 

G£NUS    I. 

□ 

ENKIA'NTHUS  Lour.    The  Enkianthus.    lAn.  SjfsL  Decaodria  Mo- 

nogynia. 

JdentificaHon.    Lour.  Cochin.,  S7& ;  Don*s  Mill ,  $.p.B93. 

Sfnonyme.    Meladbra  Sal.  in  Hort.  Tnuu.,  2.  p.  156l 

Derivation.    From  egkuot,  pregnant,  and  antkot,  a  fiower.  The  flowers  fw<rfleQ. 

Qen.  Char.^  Ic.    Calux  5~c\ett,  with  coloured  bracteas.    Corolla  campanulate,  with  a  5.«left  Un*. 
■     *'i5pl'     ■        ■  --     -  •        "'  —  •        ......  ...  -        -         ... 


and  with  5  piU  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  Stamene  10,  inserted  in  the  base  of  tbc  corolla.  Stgie  i^ 
form.  Berru  5.celled.>-Low  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  where  they  are  held  in  high  ve> 
neration  by  tne  natives ;  in  Britain,  somewhat  diflicult  of  culture.  They  grow  best  in  aandy  uaai, 
mixed  with  a  little  peat,  with  a  verv  moderate  degree  of  beat,  rather  leM  than  that  of  a  ooiMcrva- 
tory,  and  placed  near  the  glass.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  belLglaia. 
As  they  flower  from  September  to  February,  and  as  their  flowers,  which  are  of  pink  mixed  vilb 
white,  are  extremelv  beautifUi and sbowv,  they  are  valuable  ornaments  in  tbe  winter;  but.  frea 
their  flowers  appearine  at  that  season,  they  are  more  fit  for  a  cold-pit  or  a  oonserratory,  than  s 
contervative  wall.  Till  lately,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  these  planu  have  only  beca 
well  cultivated  and  flowered.  In  England,  in  tbe  conservatory  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  at  Redleai;  ia 
Kent  A  pUnt,  however,  flowered  in  the  spring  of  1836.  at  Drayton  Green,  In  the  garden  of  Mn. 
LawreoceL   They  do  not  succeed  well,  if  disturtied  after  being  once  planted. 

m  1.  E.  QUiNQUEFLo^RUs  LouT,    The  five-flowered  Enkiaothus. 

Identification.    Lour.  Cochin.,  p.  S7&  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  831 

Synon§/me.    £.  reUcuUtus  Lindl.  Sot.  Reg.,  L  88a,  Botanist,  t  1. 

Engraving^.  Andr.  Rep.,  t  lOS. ;  Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  SOI. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 1619. ;  Lodd.  BoL  Cab., 
1. 1101.  i  LIndl.  Bot  Reg.,  1 883. ;  Botanist,  1 1. ;  and  our^l^.  997,  996. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate  somewhat  waved  on  tbe 
margins.  Flowers  5—6  together,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  generally  pink,  or  with  the  caWx  red, 
and  the  corolla  nearly.white.  [Don's  Mill.,  UL  p^  834.)  A  shrub»  growing  to  the  heiKht  of  from  3  ft. 
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997  tolOft.;anatiTeortbeiouthorChins.  Introduced 

in  1812,  and  flowering  flrom  February  to  September 

E.  bi/t^nu  Lour.  Coch.,  p.  27&,  Don'«  MiU.,  a  p.  83*. 
Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate.  Flowers  twin, 
terminal,  and  red.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
China.  (D<m*s  MiU.,  iii.  p.  8310    Not  yet  introduced. 

Virijf*.  is  a  genus  which  diitbrs  from  Ahodod^ndron 
in  the  calyx  being  small,  and  in  the  stamens  not  being 
attached  to  the  corolla.  The  leaves  are  scattered  and 
^  vertlciUate,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  and  covered  with 
scaly  dots  beneath ;  and  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  ter. 
minal  fiucicles.  The  species  axe  chiefly  parasitical  ' 
shrubs,  flowering  throughout  the  year;  five  of  them  are  described  in 
Don's  MiUer,  but  none  of  them  are  introduced. 

^dria  Hwmh.  et  Bowp.^  Bcgftrto  Mutis,  is  a  genus  of  alpine  shrubs, 
with  the  habit  of  some  species  of  Ahododtedron ;  natives  of  North 
and  South  America;  ten  apecies  of  which  are  described  in  Don'»  iiiUerx  tut  only  two  of  them 
have  been  yet  introduced.  The  noble  genus  Befkrra,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  as  quoted  above,  **  con. 
tains  many  species  more  beautiAil  than  even  Ahodod^ndron  and  Axdlea.*' 

B.  gloAca  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  £quin.,  S.  p.  118. 1 177.,  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  849.,  is  a  glabrous  shrub, 
with  leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  glaucous  beneath.  Racemes  terminal  and  axillary.  Pedicels  some, 
what  fastigiate.  The  plant  Is  much  branched,  and  the  branchlets  are  angular.  The  corolla 
is  flesh.coloured,  and  smooth.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  in  the  tSoine  regions  of  the 
province  of  Venexuela.  It  was  introduced  in  18S6,  grows  to  the  height  of  tmrn  3  ft  to  6  ft,  and  flowers 
In  June  and  July.    We  have  not  seen  the  plant 

B.  racemiaa  Vent  Cels.,  p.  51. 1 5.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p^  84a ;  &  panicuUUa  Miekx. ;  has  the  branchlets 
amooth,  and  sometimes  hispid.  The  leaves  are  ovateulanoeolate,  and  glabrous ;  and  the  flowers  are 
disposed  in  racemose  terminal  panicles.  Corollas  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in 
sandy  places.  It  was  introduced  in  1810,  grows  to  the  height  of  Arom  8  ft  to  5  ft,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

Hymendnthet  japonica  Blum.  Bijdr.,  862.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  849..  is  a  shrub,  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding  genus,  but  dlfTbring  from  it  in  having  a  small  calyx,  and  aionopetalous  corolla.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  IVom  which  country  specimens  were  received  by  Blume,  under  the  name  of  i?bodo- 
d^ndron  maximum. 

Gaylundc^tL  H.  R  et  Kunth  Is  a  genus  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubt,  natives  of  South 
America,  with  scattered  coriaceous  leaves,  and  scarlet  bracteate  flowers ;  but  none  of  the  species 
have  been  yet  introduced.  G.  huxifblia  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  S76.  t  257.,  is  a 
native  of  Caraccas,  on  Mount  Avila.  The  flowers  of  this,  and  of  mott  of  tne  other  sorts,  are 
scarlet 

Tkiba6dia.  is  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru,  with  coriaceous  entire  leaves,  and 
drooping  bracteolate  flowers,  disposed  in  lateral  corvmbose  racemes.  Twenty  q)ecies,  green-houseor 
atove  plants,  have  been  described,  but  none  of  them  are  yet  introduced.  T.  cordtfbifa  H.  &  et 
Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  271. 1 255.,  a  native  of  New  Granada,  on  the  Andes,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  genus. 

CaveiutUkiB  ndbUit  Lindl.  is  a  shrub,  with  laureUike  leaves,  and  iU  flowers  arranged  in  capitate 
raoemes,  mostiy  terminal  The  corolla  is  bright  crimson,  and  tubular,  about  1  in.  long  **  A 
most  lovely  plant,"  which  constitutes  a  new  genus,  nearly  related  to  Thiba6dla.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  whence  dried  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Mathews :  and  the 
plant  in  a  living  state.  Dr.  Lindley  anticipates,  will  soon  And  iU  way  to  ifngland.  (See  Bot,  Rem., 
Sept  1835,  and  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  523.)  ^ 

AgapUfi  JX  Don.  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  8GSL,  is  a  genus,  the  species  of  which  are  evergreen  shrubt, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  chiefly  of  Java,  with  lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves  with  denticulated  mar. 
ins,  and  scarlet  flowers,  corymbose  and  racemose    Sixteen  species  have  been  described  by  D.  Don, 
*nd  also  in  Don's  Miller  ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  yet  figured  or  introduced. 

CeratMihna  Juss.  is  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru,  vrith  oblong  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  large  scarlet  flowers.    C.  grandiflora  is  described  by  Ruiz  et  Par.  m  Ft,  Per.,  4.  t  383.  £  b. 

App.  III.     Of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hardy  "Ericdcete^  iTicluditig 
the  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  an  Ericacetum. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  all  the  difierent  species  composing  the  order  J^ric^ceae, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  a  practical  noint  o^  view,  they  are  all  shrubs ;  very  few 
of  them  exceeding  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  neight,  till  they  attain  a  considerable  age. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  remark  are  to  be  found  in  the  genera  i^'rbutus, 
Andrdmeda,  and  Faccinium ;  two  or  three  species  of  which  attain  the  height  of 
small  trees  in  10  or  12  years.  All  the  species  of  J^ricaceae  either  require, 
or  prefer,  a  soil  containing  more  or  less  of  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  that, 
though  some  species  of  several  of  the  genera  will  grow  in  common  garden 
soil,  that  even  these  will  grow  better  in  soil  containing  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
peat,  together  with  rich  loam,  or  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Hence  the  J?ricace«, 
from  being  a  truly  natural  order  in  their  physiognomy,  from  being  all  nearly 
alike  in  point  of  magnitude,  from  all  requiring  the  same  kind  of  soil,  from  the 
species  consisting  both  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  and  from  some  of 
them  flowering  m  every  month  of  the  year,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
being  cultivated  together,  so  as  to  occupy  one  entire  scene  or  garden.  This 
garden,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  pro[K>se  to  call  an  ericacetuni,  which,  the 
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reader  will  bear  in  mindy  differs  from  an  ericetum»  in  coDtttninc  all  the  plants 
of  the  order  J^ricacece,  while  an  ericetuniy  or  heathery,  is  limited  to  the 
species  of  the  section  JBriccBd  norm^les. 

All  plants  which  require  peat  soil  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  having 
hair-like  roots ;  and,  in  the  culture  of  the  ligneous  j&rickcese,  as  of  all  plants 
whatever  in  peat  soil,  to  insure  success,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  ke^  the 
soil  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture.  The  reason  is,  that  plants  having  hair- 
like roots  never  extend  these  to  any  great  distance  from  the  stem,  or  main 
root ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  (&aw  their  nourishment^  or  what,  in  a 
practical  sense,  is  equivalent  to  it,  their  moisture,  from  a  very  limited  space. 
Hence,  no  plants  suffer  more  from  drought  than  the  ^riciicese,  whether  in 
the  open  air  in  beds,  or  in  the  green-house  in  pots ;  and  no  plants  are  more 
difficult  to  recover  after  they  have  sustained  mjury  from  beine  kept  too  dry. 
Hence,  in  very  hot  summers,  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  otner  shrubs 
of  this  order,  which  grow  in  common  garden  or  shrubbery  soil,  are  frequently 
killed  to  the  ground,  without  shooting  up  again  the  following  year,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  shrubs  of  most  other  orders,  killed  down  by  drought.  Every 
American  garden,  therefore,  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  some  situation,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  principle,  not  only  favourable  to  the  retention  of  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil,  but  also  &vourable  to  the  application  of  moisture  arti- 
ficially. A  level  surfiEice  at  once  supplies  both  the  conditions  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  a  level  surfiice,  sunk  5ft.  or  6  ft.  below  the  surrounding  surfiuse, 
supplies  both  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  advantage  of  placing  an 
American  ground  in  an  excavation  some  feet  under  the  surrounding  sunace 
is,  that  the  soil  in  the  excavation  will  always  be  moister  than  that  of  the  sui^ 
rounding  surface,  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  lower  than  the  other.  The  sofl 
in  such  an  excavation  will  also  be  found  cooler  than  that  of  the  general  sur- 
&ce,  though  both  may  be  alike  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These 
results  may  not  at  the  first  sight  appear  obvious;  but  they  take  fJace  in  con- 
sequence of  temperature  and  water  havhig  both  a  continual  tendency  to 
come  to  a  level. 

An  ericacetum  ought,  therefore,  to  be  laid  out  in  an  excavation,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  in  order  to  gain  aU  the  advantages 
of  moisture  and  coolness  whicn  the  natural  situation  affords :  and,  to  admit  of 
supplying  water  artificially  to  the  soil  in  the  beds  in  the  most  economical 
manner ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  the  plants,  the 
excavation  should  be  intersected  with  drains  at  regular  distances ;  all  diesa 
drains  communicating  with  a  main  drain  in  the  centre,  and  this  main  drain 
communicating  with  the' source  of  the  water,  which  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  turned  on  and  turned  off  at  pleasure.  The  drains  mav  be  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines,  10ft.  or  18ft.  apart,  and  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  under  tne  snHaee;  and 
they  may  be  formed  of  bricks,  laid  without  mortar,  9  in.  deep,  and  4)  in.  wide. 
The  main  drain  in  the  centre,  with  which  they  communicate,  may  be  a  foot 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  The  bottom  of  all  the  drains  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
leveL  The  water  may  be  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  main  drain  by  various 
means.  If  conveyed  under  ground  in  a  pipe,  that  pipe  should  be  3  n.  or  4  ft, 
under  the  surface,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  and  the  stopcock  maybe 
reached  from  the  surface  through  a  vertical  shaft  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter, 
formed  by  brickwork,  and  clos^  at  the  surface  by  a  brick  or  stone,  so  as  not 
to  appear  unsightly.  If  the  water  is  supplied  from  a  pump  on  the  spot,  that 
pump  need  not  lift  the  water  higher  than  the  upper  sunace  of  the  drain ;  and 
It  may  easily  be  contrived  with  a  removable  handle,  so  as  to  have  no  appear- 
ance of  a  pump,  except  when  it  is  in  use.  Where  the  water  is  supplied 
by  water-carts,  or  from  a  pond  at  a  short  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour 
it  into  the  main  drain  through  a  funnel  carried  up  in  masonry  or  brickwork 
to  the  surface,  from  the  centre  of  the  main  drain,  having  a  stopper  of  brick  or 
stone  to  put  on  when  not  in  use. 

Water  may  be  supplied  artificially  to  an  ericacetum  by  sur&ce  drains  ;  but 
these  will  not  apply  so  well  as  under  drains,  in  cases  where  the  garden  con- 
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iists  solely  of  beds  and  gravel  walks,  as  is 
Bometunes  the  case ;  but  they  are  peculiarly 
applicable  where  the  general  sunace  is  of 
turf,  even  if  that  surface  should  not  be  level. 
The  openug  of  these  surface  drains  need 
not  be  more  than  2^  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep, 
formed  of  bricks,  laid  on  edge  for  the  sides, 
and  flatwise  for  the  bottom  and  top,  as  shown  in  Jig,  999.  Hie  upper 
surface  of  the  covering  bricks  of  this  drain  should  be  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  lawn ;  and,  as  the  covers  would  be  laid  on  alternately  croeswlie 
and  lengthwise,  the  appearance  would  be  as  in  fig,  1000.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  bricks,  bem^  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
would  soon  assume  a  dingy  colour,  so  as  to  harmomae 
with  the  green  of  the  turf;  and,  being  as  perfectly  even  and 
smooth  as  the  ground  on  each  side,  the^  would  ofSet  no 
obstruction  to  walking,  rolling,  or  mowing.  The  brick- 
work of  the  drain  should  be  formed  without  mortar,  in 
order  to  let  the  water  escape  at  the  bottom  and  sides; 
and  to  admit  of  taking  off  the  top  bricks  to  clour  out  any 
fibrous  roots,  or  any  other  obstruction  that  might  be  formed 
in  it.  If  the  appearance  of  the  brkks  were  thou^t  a  d^ 
formity,  the  bncKwork  might  be  sunk  Sin.  deeper,  and 
covered  with  turf;  and,  if  the  expense  of  bricks  were  an 
object,  it  might  be  lessened  by  anployiqg  earthenware  pipes, 
of  small  diameter,  not  cementing  them  at  the  joints^  or 
using  draining  or  ridge  tiles,  and  settin{[  them  on  conuaon 
flat  tiks,  and  covering  the  whole  with  soil  and  turf,  so  as  not 
to  show  any  appearance  of  a  drain  on  the  surface,  as  shown 
in  Jgg,  1001.  Drains  of  this  kind  are  not  adapted  for  beii^ 
laid  out  in  parallel  straight  lines  in  ericaeetums,  becMve 
these  lines  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  dug  gronps  ; 
bttt  they  are  well  adimted  for  being  carried  in  inre^ifio'  linea 
in  die  glades  of  turf  between  the  beds ;  and  th^  may  be 
supplied  with  water  at  one  or  both  ends.  Even  an  ericaccs 
tum»  or  other  garden  or  lawn,  on  an  irregular  surfiMe,  may  be 
watered  in  this  way,  on  the  principle  on  which  sur&ce  irrigation  ia  practised  on 
hilly  ground;  vis.  banning  on  the  highest  spot,  and  wiiKling  the  ibain  about, 
alw&ys  with  a  certain  degree  of  steepness, 
till  the  lowest  ground  is  reached.  The 
whole  of  any  lawn  or  park,  however  irresulas 
it  might  be  on  the  surface,  muht  be  kepi 
moist  iu  this  way  during  the  not  summer 
months^  without  a  drop  of  water  being  ever 
seen  upon  the  grass. 

Another  mode  of  supplving  water  to  an 
ericacetam  is  by  sknply  flooding  the  snr- 
fece,  which,  being  on  a  perfect  levels  might  be  done  to  the  depth  of  an  nuth 
or  more,  in  the  evening,  once  or  twice  a  week,  dnriag  very  hot  weather^ 
without  risk  of  ii^rinff  the  plants. 

Should,  however,  the  surfece  of  the  ericacetum  be  6  fh  or  6  ft.  below  the 
general  sur&ce  of  the  grouad,  and  if  it  be  formed  in  a  aoil  not  nataiiilly  very 
porous  and  dry,  such  as  gravel  or  sand,  chalk,  &c.,  very  little  artificial  vrater- 
ng  wiU  be  necessary ;  and  both  under  draiaa  and  surfece  dnins  may  ba 
omitted. 

In  plandng  an  ericacetum,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  ibe  bed,  the  planta 
ought  to  be  placed  so  far  apart  as  to  aUow  them  to  branch  out  freely  in  every 
direction  witnout  touching  one  another.  It  is  only  when  they  are  grown  iai  ' 
manner  that  they  flower  freely>  and  become  covered  with  flowers  an  ( 
nde,  and  over  the  whole  plant.  In  the  aAer-management,.  whenever  i 
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gets  SO  larse  as  to  touch  the  adjoining  ones,  it  ought  to  be  taken  oat;  or,  if  it 
18  an  old  plant,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  cut  back ;  or  dl  the  plants  in  the  bed  may 
be  taken  up,  and  re-arranged  at  greater  distances  from  one  another  than 
they  were  before. 

We  have  already  observed  ^p.  1076.)  that  no  plants  suffer  less  from  removal 
than  the  J^rickceae,  because  tney  may  always  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  removed  when  they  are  in  full  flower.  The  best  season  for 
removal  is  moist  weather  in  autumn ;  and  the  next  best,  moist  weather  in 
April  or  May.  (See  M^Nab*i  HmU  on  the  Planting  and  general  Treatment  of 
Hardy  Evergreens  ;  and  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  vii.  p.  78.,  and  vol.  xiL  p.  567.) 

The  soil  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  wholly  renewed  every  five  or  six  years ; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  all  the  plants  ought  to  betaken  up  and  divided,  pruned, 
or  throvm  away,  and  replaced  with  other  plants,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  soil  removed  may  be  laid  in  ridges,  in  the  reserve  earden,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  leaf  mould ;  and,  after  T^ing  a  year  or  two,  it 
may  again  be  put  to  use  in  the  ericacetum.  The  cultivator  of  JE^ricacese,  of 
roses,  and  of  other  shrubs  that  are  srown  chiefly  for  their  flowers,  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  these  will  not  be  produced  in  abundance,  and  of 
line  forms  and  colours,  unless  the  plant  have  ample  nourishment,  light,  and 
air.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  being  planted  in 
poor  heath  soil,  and  being  crowded  together  so  as  to  show  only  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plants,  as  they  now  are  in  most  gardens,  they  ought  to  be 
planted  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  enriched  with  a  lai^^  proportion  of  leaf 
mould;  and  each  shrub  ought  to  stand  perfectly  detached;  and  it  should 
rather  be  as  much  as  2  ft.  from  the  adjoinmg  one,  than  so  near  it  as  2  in.,  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  space  on  every  side  to  enable  them  to 
collect  nourishment,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  not  shade  one 
another.  The  only  two  ericacetums  that  we  recollect  seeing  mana^^  to 
our  satisfaction  in  these  particulars  are,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier,  at 
Bishopstoke  Vicarage;  and  that  at  Bagshot  Park,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Toward.  At  the  former  place  the  £rickce»  are  planted  in  roundish  groups 
on  the  lawn  adjoining  the  house;  and  they  grow  so  vigorously  that  they  are 
taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  years,  generally  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  are  taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth ;  and 
the  ground  is  so  well  watered  at  the  time  of  replanting,  that  the  plants  never 
lose  any  of  their  leaves.  They  are  placed  at  such  distances  as  neariy  to 
touch  one  another ;  so  that,  if  they  were  not  taken  up,  and  placed  farther 
apart  every  two  years,  they  would  soon  form  a  matted  thicket,  and  display 
blossoms  only  on  their  upper  surface;  whereas,  bv  keeping  each  plant  distinct, 
it  displays  its  blossoms  all  round  from  the  ground  to  the  summit.  The  soil  in 
which  these  plants  are  grown  is  composed  of  two  thirds  of  sandy  peat,  and 
one  third  of  rich  loam.  The  loam,  Mr.  Gamier  finds  absolutely  necessary  to 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  almost  all  kmds 
of  American  shmbs.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  129.)  Mr.  Gow,  gardener  at 
Tullyallan,  in  Perthshire,  found  i^hodod^ndron  pdnticum,  and  some  others  of 
the  more  vigorous-growing  Ericaceae,  thrive  in  clayey  loam,  and  in  common 
garden  soil,  which  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  mixed  with  abundance  of 
Umf  mould  and  road  scrapings.  (/6t^.,  p.  35.) 

The  order  in  which  the  different  species  of  Erickcem  are  disposed  in  an 
ericacetum  may  be  various.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  kinds  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  space,  the  same  species  may  occur  in  two  or  three  places ; 
but,  where  there  is  a  very  complete  collection,  most  effect  will  be  produced  by 
keeping  all  the  plants,  of  every  species  and  variety,  together;  so  that  the  same 
species  may  never  be  found  in  two  different  places.  Where  the  object  is 
more  to  excite  a  botanical  interest  than  a  floricultural  or  a  picturesque  one, 
the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  should  follow  each  other,  or  be  grouped 
together,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  botanical  works ;  for  example, 
in  this  Arboretum  :  but,  in  other  cases,  the  evergreen  species  may  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  deciduous  ones,  so  as  to  give  a  clothed  appearance  to  every 
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part  Id  the  winter  season.  If  there  were  sufficient  room,  the  mode  which 
we  should  recommend  as  decidedly  the  best  would  be,  to  allot  a  circular 
space  of  dug  ground  to  every  plant,  according  to  its  size,  enlarging  the  diameter 
of  that  circle  as  the  plant  increased,  and  grouping  the  circles  along  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  walk.  The  next  best  plan  is,  to  have  a  circle  devot^  to  each 
genus  and  its  species,  of  kinds  of  which  there  are  few  varieties ;  and  to  each 
species  and  its  varieties,  where  the  varieties  of  each  species  are  numerous  ;  or 
to  have  a  group  to  consist  of  several  plants  for  each  variety  of  the  more  showy 
kinds  of  azalea  and  rhododendron ;  and  place  the  less  showy  kinds  in  groups 
containing  two  or  three  sorts  each. 

The  design  fig,  1002.  is  calculated  for  an  ericacetum  of  this  description. 
In  it  the  space  a  a  included  by  the  wall  is  a  perfectly  level  lawn ;  and  it  is  also 
perfectly  level  from  6,  by  c,  to  a.  Beyond  these  points,  the  ground  graduallv 
rises,  and  is  planted  solely  with  American  trees.  The  groups  in  which 
shrubs  are  represented  are  planted  with  evergreens;  and  all  the  others  with 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  groups  also  from  cto  d  are  devoted  to  American 
shrubs  not  belonging  to  the  order  £rickces,  deciduous  and  evergreen ;  so 
that  this  scene,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  considered  as  an  American  ar- 
boretum and  fruticetum. 

For  displaying  a  choice  collection  of  J?ricfU;eae  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  most  effectual  mode  is,  to  dispose  of  them  in  lineal  succession ;  so  as  that 
one  species  or  variety  may  be  examined  quite  near  the  eye,  and  one  after 
another.  Fig,  1003.  is  a  design  made  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of  disposing  of 
a  complete  collection.  The  beds  marked  a  and  6  are  to  be  planted  with 
evergreens  at  regular  distances ;  as  are  the  central  groups  in  which  shrubs  are 
indicated.  The  other  beds  and  circular  groups,  which  are  shaded,  are  for 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  general  surface  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  surrounding 
plantation  consists  solely  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  including  the  genera 
Cupr^ssus,  Thuja,  and  Jiiniperus.  The  lowest-growing  species  are  placed 
next  the  walk,  and  the  taller  ones  behind  in  gradual  succession,  so  that  the 
trees  may  rise  one  above  another,  and  form  a  complete  amphitheatre  of 
perpetual  verdure.  If  such  an  ericacetum  were  formed  in  a  rocky  country, 
m  one  of  those  small  level  spots  of  peat  soil,  which  so  frequentlv  occur  m 
North  Wales  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  expense  would  be  very 
trifling,  and  the  effect  would  be  interesting  and  splendid  beyond  description, 
presenting  the  character  of  alpine  scenery  as  a  framework  to  the  American 
picture.  In,  detail,  this  desi^  differs  from  the  preceding  one  in  each  par- 
ticular system  of  concentnc  beds  being  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  as 
indicated  bv  the  sectional  line  //.  The  central  beds,  being  so  much  lower 
than  the  others,  are  intended  to  contain  the  taller-growing  evergreen  species ; 
such  as  ^'rbutus  and  i2hodod6ndron,  for  the  two  larger  l^ds ;  i4ndr<Smeda  for 
the  next  largest ;  Tacclnium  for  the  next;  and  i^rica  for  the  least.  From  the 
walk  g,  in  each  of  the  systems,  it  is  intended  that  the  eye  should  look  down 
upon  the  central  bed,  the  surface  of  which,  taking  the  height  of  a  man's  eye 
from  the  ground  at  5^  fl.,  will  be  9  f^.  below  it. 

As  an  example  of  a  very  simple,  but  still  ornamental,  mode  of  laying  out  an 
ericacetum,  we  refer  to  fig,  1004.,  which  is  adapted  for  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  excavated  to  the  same  depth,  and  reduced  to  one  level,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding designs.  In  this  plate,  a  represents  the  situation  of  an  exotic  ericetum, 
and  b  of  a  hardy  ericetum ;  c  an  azalea  garden,  near  which,  at  dy  there  mav 
be  a  summer-house,  or  a  range  of  plant-houses ;  e  e  are  groups  planted  with 
deciduous  and  evergreen  American  jSric^cese ;  and/ fare  beds  which  may  be 
planted  with  other  peat-earth  plants  which  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
and  the  trees  forming  the  amphitheatre  to  this  picture  may  be  composed  of 
evergreens  from  all  countries.  An  ericacetum  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  only  the  hardiest  species  in  the  open  air,  would  be  well  aclapted 
for  the  northern  parts  of  the  island ;  since  many  of  the  American  deciduous 
shrubs  thrive  in  the  open  air,  even  in  Sutherlandshire. 

These  three  designs  being  adapted  to  a  particular  situation  (as  explained  in 
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Gard,  Mag.,  xL  p.  237.),  by  their  irregularity  df  outline;  riiow  that  no  partkmlar 
form  is  necessary  for  an  ericacetum,  or  any  other  description  of  American 
garden,  or  other  fruticetum ;  provided  the  surfoce  be  either  brought  to  a  level, 
or  so  contrived  as  to  be  kept  cool  and  moist,  either  by  nature  or  art.     The 


most  irregular  rocky  surface  may  be  planted  as  an  ericacetum,  provided  it 
is  naturalTy  cool  and  moist,  either  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  presence 
of  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate.  For  example,  in  Cumberland  or 
Westmoreland,  among  the  lakes,  an  ericacetum  may  be  planted  any  where, 
without  regard  to  either  moisture  or  surface,  from  the  abundance  of  rain  that 
alls  in  that  climate. 
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Where  a  r^Iar  form  is  preferred,  and  where  the  space  to  be  demoted  to 
an  ericacetum  is  timited,  we  woiUd  recommend  an  excavation  surroanded  by 
a  sloptnff  bank  and  a  terrace  walk,  treated  in  the  same  general  style  aa  the 
design  tor  the  ericacetum  Jig,  888.  p.  1099.  In  such  a  case,  the  substratum 
of  every  vralk  might,  if  necessary,  be  made  into  a  drain,  which  could  easily 
be  done  by  forming  the  walks  of  pavement,  supported  by  two  walls  of  brick, 
4  in.  wide,  and  I  ft.  or  1  ft.  8  in.  high.  Fig.  1005.  p.  1 184.  is  a  des^  for  the 
area  of  an  oval  ericacetum  by  Mr.  Rutger,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ericetum  refeired  to.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  a  alojung 
bank  of  turf,  thb  design  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  by  a  sloping  bank  of  rho- 
dodendrons, so  arranged  as  to  complete  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram.  Be- 
yond these  evergreens,  and  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  area,  mav  be 
a  terrace  walk ;  and  beyond  that  a  border,  and  a  wall,  for  containing  half- 
hardj^  ligneous  spedes,  and  growing  a  collection  of  bulbs.  A  portion  of  the 
area  is  shown  in  turf,  with  beds  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment.  These 
beds  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Cape  heaths,  grown  in  larjge 
pots  or  tubs,  like  those  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  plunged  out  m 
these  beds  in  the  summer  time,  and  taken  in  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
beds,  after  the  pots  are  removed,  maybe  turfed  over  tul  the  following  spring; 
or  filled  with  wmter-flowering  hardy  heaths. 

Every  description  of  garden,  to  be  complete,  requires  some  architectural 
appendages  to  be  introduced  into  it.  As  water  is  so  necessary  in  the  culti- 
vation of  all  plants,  an  architectural  fountain  is  at  once  an  ornamental  and  a 
useful  object  to  every  scene  of  culture,  however  small,  or  however  lai^  ;^  and 
the  magnitude  and  style  of  design  of  fountains  may  be  varied  almost  infinitely. 
The  next  class  of  useful  ornaments  are,  seats,  or  resting  places,  open  and 
covered :  and  these  lead  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  structures ;  some  of 
wood,  and  portable;  and  others  of  wood,  of  rustic-work,  or  of  masonry,  and 
permanently  fixed.  2^.1006.  p.  1 185.  is  a  design  from  the  elegant  pencil  of  Mr. 
l4UDb,  in  which  the  ericacetum  is  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  a  terrace  5  ft. 
above  it,  ftx>m  which  there  are  flights  of  steps  to  descend  to  the  area  contain- 
ing  the  beds  for  the  plants.  This  area  is  ornamented  with  two  fountains ; 
and  there  are  stone  seats  along  tLe  terrace  walks,  and  also  in  the  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  trees. 


CHAP.  LXX. 

OF   THB   HARDY  AND   HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THK 
ORDER  SYMPLOCA'CBA. 

This  order  contains  only  one  genus,  S^plocos, 
the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  tender  shrubs  or 
trees  ft'om  South  America;  but  there  is  one,  a 
native  of  China,  which  is  considered  half-hardy ; 
and  another,  a  native  of  Nepal,  which  might  pro- 
bably thrive  in  the  open  air  with  a  little  protection, 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  In  the  south 
of  England,  wherever  there  is  a  tolerably  co  mplete 
collection  of  half-hardy  ligneous  plants,  the  genus 
Symplocos,  as  being  the  representative  of  an  order, 
should  never  be  omitted. 

Hmfiooo§  aimiea  Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  710./  and  our^.  1007.,  ha« 
the  IMVM  elllptkMiblong,  attenuated  at  both  enda,  mucronately 
aerrated,  downy  on  both  turflioef,  and  wrinkled ;  raoemea  com- 
Mund,  tenalnal,  and  axillary.     It  U  a  thrab,  groi  ' 
iMif  bt  of  S  ft,  a  native  of  China.      Introduced  in  la 


if  a  thrab,  growing  to  the 
Introduced  in  1882^  and  pro. 

diiclng  iu  dellgfatftiUy  fragrant  white  flowers  in  May.    It  require! 

•  walC  and  is  rare  in  British  coUections. 
&  ermiitgo\dei  HamllU,  Don's  MUl.,  4.  p.  S.,  has  OTate,  acuti 

serrated  leaves,  and  the  habit  of  C6ra«us  MaMdicb.     It  I 

yet  been  Introduced 
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CHAP.  LXXI. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF  THE  ORDER  fTYRA'CSJE   I 

Genus  I. 


Q 


iSTY'RAX  L.    The  Storax.    Lin.  Syst.  Dec^ndria  Monogynia. 

Idemiificaikin.    Lin.  Gen..  Na  695.",  Toun.,  t  369. :  Ju«.  Oen.,  1£&  j  Ovrta.  Fkuet,  L  &  281 1  Sft 

Lindl.  Nat  Syst.  Bot,  id  edit,  p.  SS& ;  Don**  Mm.,  4.  p.  i. 
Svmonsffmei.    Alibocifler,  /V. ;  Storms,  Ger. 
DeritKUion,    The  vord  timrax,  applied  to  Uiia  plant  by  Tbeophnutua  and  DioMoridM,  b  a  mera 

alteration  of  tmtMirak,  the  AnblcnaiDe  of  S.  c'"  *-  *  ' 


Cren.  Ckar»,  ^c,  Cafyx  permanent,  campanulate,  5-toothed.  Corolla  mono- 
petalousy  funnel-shapedy  deeply  3 — 7-cleft,  but  usually  5-  or  6-clefty  valvate 
in  aestivation.  Stamens  10,  exserted.  Filaments  monadelphous  at  the  base, 
adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  linear,  2-celled,  dehiscing  length- 
wise inwardly.  Ovarium  superior,  3-celled,  many  ovuled,  erect.  Style  1. 
Stigma  obsoletely  3-lobed.  Drupe  nearly  dry,  containing  a  1 -celled, 
1 — ^3-seeded  nut.  Testa  of  seed  double ;  inner  cobwebbed,  outer  spongy. 
Embryo  inverted,  with  elliptic  cotyledons,  and  a  thick  superior  radicle. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (Don's  MiU,^  iv.  p.  4.)  —  Elegant  trees  or  slurubs,  of  which 
27  species  are  described  in  Don's  Muler^  chimy  natives  of  Asia  and  South 
America;  but  there  are  four  hardy  species,  natives  of  Europe  or  North 
America,  which  are  cultivated  in  British  eardens.  They  require  a  soil 
rather  light  than  otherwise,  on  account  of  weir  hair-like  roots ;  and  to  be 
placed  against  a  wall,  in  the  climate  of  London,  when  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  flower  freely.  In  affinity,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance,  this 
genus  approaches  near  to  that  of  Halesia ;  and  there  is  such  a  close  general 
resemblance  amon^  all  the  allied  species  of  St^nx^  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  only  varieties  of  one  form.  The  price  or  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, b  from  Is.  6d,  to  2#.  each. 

A  1.  5.  OFFiciNA^LE  L,    The  officinal  Storax. 

Identiflcattom.    Un.  So.,  6S5. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  pi  7.;*  Don*s  MilL,  4.  p.  1  j  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1S3S. 

Summgmes,    LagomSlia,  Modem  Greek'.  Sturax  kalamitet,  Ancient  Greek. 

SngravingM.    Cav.  Din.,  6.  p.  398.  t  lia  f.  S. :  WoodT.  Med.  Dot,  1S7.  t  7L ;  Cbufch.  ek  Ster.  Ked. 

^,  1. 1  47. ;  ilndr.  Bot  Rep.,  631. ;  Lodi  Bot  Cab.,  92& ;  Plenck  Icon.,  S4L ;  MUL,  flg.  MI : 

Lob.  Icon.,  151. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 1 1 ;  and  our  A.  lOOB. 

Spec.  Char,y  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  clothed  with  hoary  hairs 
beneath,  shinine  and  green  above.  Racemes  simple  and 
axillary,  5— 6-flower^,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
about  2  inches  Ions.  Flowers  white.  Drupe  ovate 
globose.  (Don's  Mm.,  iv.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree, 
nrom  12  n.  to  15ft.  high ;  a  native  of  S3rria  and  the 
Levant.  Introduced  in  1597,  and  producing  its  flowers, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  orange,  but  are  smaller,  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  naturalist  in  hedges  in  some  ^^^ 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  near  Tivoli.  It  has  been  *""** 
known  in  Eneland  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  had  two 
small  trees  of  it  in  his  garden, ''  the  which,"  he  says,  **  I 
have  recovered  of  the  seed."  As  ^e  plant  does  not 
prow  very  freely,  except  when  placed  agsdnst  a  wall,  it 
IS  not  very  common  in  collections,  though  it  well  merits 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  the  beautv  of  its  pure  white 
flowers,  and  the  great  profusion  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. The  finest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  perhaps 
in  Britain,  Lb  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  G^den,  where  it  is  12ft.  high,  against 
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a  wall,  flowering  profusely  every  year,  and  ripening  fruit.  There  ib  also  a 
very  fine  tree  ag^nst  a  wall  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  was  profusely 
covered  with  flowers  when  we  saw  it,  on  June  18.  1836;  and  with  fruit,  on 
August  18.  of  the  same  year. 

ProperUet  and  Utes,  The  St^x  officinale  is  chiefly  useful  in  a  medical 
point  of  view;  the  powerful  and  fragrant  halsam  called  storax  being  ob- 
tained from  it.  For  this  purpose,  indsions  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  from  which  incisions  the  resin  issues  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
is  either  collected  in  reeds  (whence  its  ancient  Greek  name  of  Sturax  kala- 
mites),  or  left  to  harden,  when  it  is  scraped  off  in  irregular  compact  masses, 
intersperse  with  smaller  pieces,  which  are  called  tears.  Storax  is  stimulant 
and  exjpectorant,  and  was  formerly  prescribed  for  asthma  and  chronic  allec- 
tions  or  the  windpipe ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  it  is  now  scarcely 
ever  used.  In  Gerard's  time,  there  were  made  from  it  'f  sundry  excellent 
perfumes,  pomanders,  sweet  waters,  sweet  bags,  sweet  washing-balls,  and  divers 
other  sweet  chaines  and  bracelets."  In  the  present  dav,  it  is  much  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  to  bum  as  incense.  Chemically,  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  resin,  with  a  small  portion  of  benzoic  acid ;  and  it  dissolves  nisily 
in  spirits  of  wine.  The  common  storax  of  commerce  differs  from  that  of  the 
Apothecaries,  and  is  a  liquid  balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  frx>m  Liquid&mbar 
Styraciflua. 

Soil,  Propagation,  ^c.  A  l^t  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor,  suits  this 
species  best;  and  it  is  genenmy  propagated  by  seeds  obtained  from  the  south 
of  France.  It  will  also  grow  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings.  It  is  observed  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  that  it  does  not  flower  well  in  pots  or  boxes ;  and 
that  it  does  best  near  Paris  when  placed  against  a  wall  with  a  southern 
exposure,  and  protected  during  winter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
however,  it  does  not  require  protection.  Its  rate  of  growth,  for  the  first  ten 
years,  is  not  above  8  in.  or  9  in.  a  year.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  \s,  6d,  each. 

m  2.  S.  GRANDiFoYiUM  AU.    The  large-leaved  Storax. 

Identification.    Alt  Hort  Kew.^  p.  75. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  9.  p.  45a  :  Don*»  MUl..  4.  pi  4. 
Sftnoiiyme:    8.  offlcinile  Wait.  Fl.  CaroL.  140. j  S.  grandiflbrum  Mich*.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  fiL  p.  4L 
Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 101& ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  ISa ;  and  ma  Jig,  lOOa 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  broad,  obovate, 
acuminated,  green  above,  but  clothed  with 
hoary  tomentum  beneath.  Lower  peduncles 
solitary,  1-flowered.  Flowers  white.  (Don't 
MUL,  IV.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  grow- 
ing from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  A  native  of 
North  America,  in  woods,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  from«  Virginia  to  Georgia.  Introduced 
in  1765,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  a  fine  ornamental  shrub,  but  not  com- 
mon in  collections.     Halesia  diptera,  the 

leaves  of  which  closely  resemble  those  of  ^y'^'^^SSk  -^  1009 
Stynx  grandifdlium,  but  differ  from  it  in  ^  ^ 

not  being  downy  beneath,  is  frequently  sold 
for  it  in  the  nurseries.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  S.  officinMe,  of  which  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  only  a  variety. 

•  S.S.  l^vioa'tum  ah.    The  smooth-Jeaved  Storax. 

IdeiU&leatkm.    Ait  Hort  Kew^  8.  pi  72. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL.  2.  n.  691  •  Don's  MilL  4.  n.  4. 

^W         ''**^*»*»  8.p.*5a;  5.te>e  Wha,  ft.  Carof.,  14a;  S.  ameridbium  2;aM.  iMtf^  1. 
Eiiratmga.    Bot  CaU,  t  9ea ;  WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  1 40. ;  and  our;^^.  1010. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  toothed.     Peduncles  axillary,  or  twin,  1-flowered.    Stamens 
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from  ft^lO.   (Vott's  Milt./iv.  p.  4.)    A  shrub,  from 
Sh.  to.  4ft.  hig^ ;  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
^ia,  in  Bwamps.    It  is  stated  to  hare  b^n  introduced 
m  1765,  and  it  flowers  in  July  and  August.    Jt  bears 
a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  officinale,  but  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts.     Whether  a  species  or  a  variety 
is  a  matter  of  the  less  consequence  in  a  gardening 
point  of  view;  as  few  plants  of  the' woody  kmd  better 
deserve  a  place  against  a  wall,  on  account  of  the  beauty  ] 
of  its  white  blossoms,  which  resemble  those  of  the  jas-  s 
mine,  and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on  - 
almost  every  part  of  the  plant*    In  fine  seasons,  these 
are  succeeded  by  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  red  currant, 
or  of  the  fruit  of  the  nettle  tree.    Price,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2«.  each ;  aiid  at  New  York,  i50  cents. 


1010 


A  4.  S.  PULVERtLB^NTUM  Mtchx,    The  powdery  Storax. 

identyicatkm.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  \.  p.  4l.j  Wats.  Dead.  !Brit,'t  41. ;  Dont  MiU.,  4.^  4. 

Sgnonyme.    8.lmv\i^t}xm  Curt.  Bot.Uag.^  %.  9X1. 

Engravingi.    Bot  Mag.,  t.  921. ;  Wata,  Dend.  Brit,  1 41.  ^  and  oiujig.  1011. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  almost  sessile, 
ovate  or  oboVate,  obtuse,  clothed  with 
powdery  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  \ 
axillary,  and  nearly  terminal  by  threes,  ^ 
on  short  pedicels.  (Don*t  JIfi//.,  iv.  p. 
4«)  A  shrub,  from  4ft.  to  6fr.  high;  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  Aueust.  According  to 
Pursh,  it  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  grandifolium. 
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.        .  Genus  I. 


HALE'8/>4  Ellis. 


I'hb  Halbsia.  or  Snowdrop  Tree,    Lin.  Sytt. 
Dodedmdria  Monog^nia. 


Iderdifiattkm.    EllU  in  Lin.'Gen,.  Na  59a  ;  Onrtn.  Fnict,  1.  p.  160..  t  32.  i  Jnsa.  Gen.,  166.:  LindL 

Nat  Sytt  Bot.  p.  22R. ;  Don's  Hia,  4.  pi  6.  . 

Stntmifrne,    Haftf ie,  Fy*.  and  6er. 
JDnioation.  .Nain«d  1)7  Ellis  in  honour  of  Uie  learQed  and  venerable  Stephen  Hales,  J>.D.  F.R.S., 

author  of  Fegeta^  Ststigtict^ 

Gen.  Ckar,,  8fc.  Corolla  monopetalous,  ventricosely  campanulate,  with  a 
4-lobed  erect  border.  SlUmens  12  to  16.  Filaments  combined  into  a  tube 
at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the  coroila.  •  Anthers  oblong,  erect,  2-celled,  de- 
hiscing lengthwise.  Ovarium  Inferior.  Style  1.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe 
(|ry,  corticate,  oblongs  with  2-^-4-winged  angles,  terminated  by  the  perma- 
nent style,  containing  a  2 — 4-celled  putamen,  which  is  acute  at  both  ends. 
Cills  1 -seeded.  I^eds,  attached  to  tile  bottom  of  the  cells.  Testa  of  seeds 
simple,  very  thin.  Embryo  the  length  of  albumen,  with  linear-oblong  cotyle- 
dons, and  a  long,  linear,  compressed,  inferior  radicle.  Albumen  flesh  v. — 
Tfees,  with  alternate  serrated  leaves,  and  lateral  fascicles  of  pedicellate 

4r.4 
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drooping,  white  flowers.  (Don^t  MUl^  iv.  p.  6.)  Nearly  allied  to  Sjrmplo- 
ciceae.  The  species  are  amon^  the  hardier  of  the  North  American  trees. 
Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  favourable  situations,  they  attain  the  height 
of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. ;  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  they  not  only  flower 
freely,  but  ripen  seeds  in  abundance. 

1  1.  H.  TBTRA^PTERA  L.   The  fouT-winged^hft^cf  Haleiria,  or  common 
Snowdrop  Tree, 

Idemiifioatiom.    Lla  Sp..  69&j  EUii  in  PhU.  Trans.,  toL  61.  pc  9SL  1 8S.  C  A. ;  Don**  MUL,  4.  pL  & 
AMM^mtt.    The  Snowdrop  Tree,  Sllrer  B«ll  Tree,  Amer. 


EHgrawlmgM.    Curt  BoC  Mafr,t  9ia ;  Lodd.  Bot  Calx,  1 117S. ;  Gar.  DiMi,  &  pi  S38L 1 1S6L  s  I^na.  QL, 
401 J  our^iSf  .  lOlS. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Fruit  with  4  wings.  Leaves  acuminated,  with  the  middle 
depressed.  Flowers  pure  white,  9-— 10  in  a  fascicle, 
drooping,  resembling  those  of  the  snowdrop.  The 
wooa  is  hard  and  veined ;  the  bark  is  of  a  darkish 
colour,  with  many  irregular  fissures.  (Don's  MUL,  ^ 
iv.  p.  6.)  A  tree,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  It 
was  introduced  in  1756,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance ; 
and,  from  their  shape,  colour,  and  pendulous  ap- 
pearance, they  are  Considered  as  resembling  those  of 
the  snowdrop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the.  Amencan  deciduous  trees,  and  richly  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection.  The  rate  of  growth,  for 
the  first  five  or  six  years,  is  I  ft.  or  18  in.,  or  more, 
a  year ;  and  in  ten  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
12  ft.,  or  15  ft.,  if  properly  treated ;  but,  as  it  is 
senerally  kept  too  dry,  it  is  seldom  seen  at  above 
half  this  height  at  that  age.  It  ripens  seeds  finely 
in  this  country;  from  which,  or  from  imported  seeds,  it  is  readil3r  increased. 
The  seeds  often  remain  above  a  year  in  the  ground.  Planted  singly  in  an 
American  ground,  or  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  a  shrubbery,  or  plantation, 
this  tree  makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  May. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  finest  specimens  are  at  Purser's  Crou  and  Syon  House, 
in  both  which  places  it  is  30  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  from  16  in.  to  18  In.  in  diameter.  There  is  a  vtxj 
•ingular  tree  at  Syon,  of  which  there  is  a  portrait  in  our  last  Volume,  the  diameter  of  the  head  of 
which  is  52  ft.  Another  tree,  at  Syon,  29  fl.  high^  has  the  diameter  of  the  head  40  ft  In  Surrev,  at 
Bagsbot  Park,  a  tree,  20  years  planted,  is  20  ft  high,  the  diJiraeter  of  the  trunk  5  in.,  and  of  the  be«l 
12  fL,  in  sandy  loam.  In  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  it  is  25  ft  high.  In  Cornwall,  at  Caulen  Penryn, 
90  ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Willey  Park.  15  years  planted,  it  is  17  ft  high.  In  Staflbrdshire,  at 
Trenthain.  26  years  planted,  it  is  15  u.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  the  head  £5  ft ; 
at  Alton  Towem,  10  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft  high  ;  and  in  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  it  i«  20  ft  high, 
with  a  trunk  12  in.  in  diameter,  in  loose  sandy  gravel.  In  Suffblk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  10  year*  planted, 
it  is  8  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainston,  it  grow*  1  ft,  a  year  as  a  standard,  but 
dies  back  a  few  inches  annually.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  H  years  planted,  it  is  7  ft  high. 
In  Banffshire,  at  Huntly  Lodge,  12  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  at  Ballyleady,  ^  years  planted,  it  is  17ft,  high  j  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sin.,  and  of  the 
head  20 ft.  In  France,  at  Sctaux,  near  Paris,  12  years  planted,  it  is  16 ft  high  ;  at  Nantes,  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^rcs,  19  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft  high.  In  Hanover,  at  SchwBbber,  It  ii  30  ft 
bigh.    In  Pruuia,  in  the  Berlin  Bounic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  it  it  10  ft  high.     In  iUIy,  at 


,  94  yean  planted.  It  if  Ifift.  high. 
Commercial  StaHsHa,    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries.  Is,  6d, 
each ;  and  of  seeds,  Ss,  a  quart.      At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  2  franca  each ; 
and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

S  •  8.  H.  (t.)  parviflo^ra  Michs,     The  small-flowered  Halesia,  or 

Snowdrop  Tree, 

lde$iHficaikm.    Michx.  FL  Bcr.  Amer.,  S.  pc  4a ;  Funh  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  ft.  45a  ;  Don'k  MilL,  4. 

Engravimgt.    Bot  R«,  t  95S.;  andoor^ilf.  lOUL 

Spec,  Char.,  S^.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  nearly  entire.  Flowers  octan- 
drous.  Fruit  clavate,  slightly  winged.  Leaves  downy,  glaucous  beneath. 
Racemes  panided.  Rowers  white,  drooping.  Calycine  teeth  ovate.  (Don'f 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  7.)    A  tree,  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Florida,  introduced  in  1802, 
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and  flowerioff  in  May.  From  the  plants  of  this 
sort  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  H.  tetraptera,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  somewhat  downy. 
It  well  deserves  a  place,  however,in  every  collec- 
tion, even  if  it  were  less  distinct  than  it  is  ;  and, 
to  make  sure  of  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  it 
ought  to  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cutting,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  usual  mode  of  seeds ;  which,  in 
this  species,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  are  ripened 
in  abundance  in  England.  Plants  of  this  sort 
in  Prince's  Catalogue,  New  York,  are  marked 
at  1  dollar  each. 

^  ■  3.  H.  Di^PTERA  L,    The  two-winged^Mfeef  Hale^  or  Snowdrop  Tree. 

Identiflcatkm.    Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  636. j  Doq*»  MUl,  4. j>.  7. 

Engravings.    Car.  Din., 6.  p. S9B.  1 187. ;  Lodd.  Bot  (Mk,  t.  117&i  uid  tmr/lg,  1014. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated.    Petioles  mooth  sand  even. 
Pedicels  elongated.     Fruit  with  2  large  opposite  wings,  and  2  obsolete 
ones.    Flowers  octandrous.    Leaves  much  larger  than 
those  of  either  of  the  preceding  species.  {DorCs  Miil,,  iv. 
p.  7.)    A  tree,  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Georna  and  Caro- 
lina, in  shady  places,  on  banks  of  rivers.     It  was  intro- 
duced in  175iB,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.   The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  broad,  resembling  those  of  Stjrax 
prandifolium,  with  which,  as  it  does  not  frequently  flower 
m  a  young  state,  it  is  generally  confounded  in  nurseries. 
The  only  flowering  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  is  against  a  wall  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  it  ripens  seeds.    It  is  com-       ^^** 
monly  propagated  by  layers ;  and  tne  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries* 
-  is  5s.  each ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 
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ARGA'NIA  Rcem.  et  Schultes.     The  Argania.    Lm,  Sytt.   Pent&ndria 

Monog^nia. 

OenMeation.     Rcem.  ct  SchultM  Sytt,  46.^  Dod*»  MUL,  1  p.  S7.  ;    LimU.  N«t  Sjst  Bot,  Sd 

edtt,  p.  29& 
Svnonime$.    Siderdxylon  tpinteum  Lin. ;  I'ArgM,  Fr. ;  Eiaenbolx,  Oer. 
Deriaaikm.    From  argon,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  tree 

Gen,  Char,,  ^c.  Calyx  5 — 10  c\eft :  the  leaflets,  or  rather  scales^  roundish,  con- 
cave, disposed  in  a  double  series.  Corolla  cup-shaped,  5-parted,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate,  subemarginate  segments,  having  5  petal-like  linear-subulate 
segments,  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  seg- 
ments. Stamens  5,  filiform,  length  of  corolla,  and  adnate  to  its  base.  An^ 
titers  incumbent,  ovate,  keeled  on  the  back.  Ovarium  conical,  hairy.  Style 
glabrous,  length  of  stamens.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  ovate,  terminated  by 
the  style,  2— 3-celled.     Cells  1-seeded.     Seeds  hard,  smooth,  having  a  Ion- 
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gitudinal  furrow  inside.  (Don*s  MiU,^  iv.  p.  28.) — A  small  ever^p^en  tree,  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  somewhat  tender  in  British  gardeos, 
wheve  it  should  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

1  A  \,A,  SiDBRo^xTLON  Rcem.  et  Schtdtet.    The  Iron-wood  Argania. 

JdenMeaHon,    Roem.  et  SchultM  Sjit.  4.  p.  5QSL :  Don**  MtlL,  4.  d.  88. 

Svnommmeg.    SMer6xylon  fpln^um  L«k  »».,  pi  Wft.,  excIiMlre  of  the  .  _, 

Hon.  Kew.,  ed.  8.,  toL  S.  p.  14.,  Diy.  to  Un.  Tram.,  8L  p.  f25.,  Owtm  In  iliMk  lAw.,  a  p.  S3L  ; 


synoQ.  of  Rheede  HaL,  JH. 

p.  fSS.,  OwTM  In  Amm.  Mmt.^  a  p.  S3L  ; 

1148.,  ezduaive  of  the  synon. ;  Rbiaao* 

-- lUi  tlculut  LkL  Sjf$t^  S.  p,  asn.,  ex- 


El»od§ndroo  A'rgam  Rets.  Ota..  6.  p.  96.,  fTUbL 
pentapfaf  Uiu  Jacq.  et  Boeeome,  Sekouib.  Mar.,  p. 
elusive  of  the  tynonnne,  Cmmn.  Hort  Am*L,  L  p.  161.  t.  8& 
Engra»ingt.    Comm.  Hort,  t  83. ;  and  our  /|r.  1015. 

S^c,  Char.y  j>c.  An  evergreen  tree  of  middle 
size,  with  a  bushy  head.  Branches  terminated 
by  strong  spines.  Leases  lanceolate,  entire, 
bluntish,  glabrous,  paler  beneath ;  the  lower 
ones  in  &scicles.  Flowers  lateral,  and  axil- 
lary, scattered,  crowded,  sessile.  Corolla 
greenish  yellow.  Fruit  dotted  with  white, 
size  of  a  plum,  full  of  .white  milky  juice. 
(Don's  MtlL,  iv.  p.  28.)  A  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco ; 
abundant  in  woods  situated  in  the  southern 
provinces,  between  the  rivers  Tausif  and  Sur ; 
where  it  is  a  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  15  fl.  to  20  fl.,  flowenng  in  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1711,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  collections.  It  will  stand  our  winters 
as  a-  standard,  but  thrives  best  when  planted 
against  a  wall.  It  is  called  arcan  by  the 
Moors,  who  extract  an  oil  from  the  fruit,  which 
they  use  at  table,  and  which  the  Europeans  employ  in  a  variety  of  prepa- 
rations. A  large  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  flowers  abundantly  every  vear.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  tne  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries. 
The  argania  thrives  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  generally  propagated  by  layers. 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5s.  each. 


Genus  IL 


□□ 


jBUME^LIA  Swartz.    The  Bumelia.    Lin.  Syst,  Pent^dria  Monogy'kiia. 

Swarts  Prod.,  d.  49.;  FL  Ind.  Occ,  1.  p.  4S8. ;  Schreb.  Oen.,  17S6. ;  lindL  Nat  SyiL 

£8881 ;  Don*t  Mill,  4.  pi  89. 
rae  sp.  Lif^.,  PoiK  ;  Sider6xyloa  tp.  Zmh.  and  othen ;  Chrywfdi^llum  ep.  JmU.  and 


IdentifleaUon. 

Bot.  8d  edit, 
Sjfnoi^fmeM.  A^c\ 

othen  i  Hocfattamm,  Gtr. 
DeriMtkm,    From  boumelia,  the  Greek  name  fat  the  oomnum  ash. 

Gen.  Char.^  fc.  Calyx  5-parted.  CoroUa  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  5-parted 
limb,  furnished  with  2  scales  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  Stamens  5,  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  its  segments,  having  as 
many  membranous  scales,  or  sterile  filaments,  alternating  with  them.  Cha^ 
rium  5-celled.  Cells  1-ovuled.  Stigma  simple.  Drvpe  ovate,  1 -seeded. 
Seed  albuminous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  29.) —  Subevergreen  shrubs,  or  low 
trees.  Leaves  scattered,  entire,  permanent.  Peduncles  axillary  and  lateral, 
1-flowered,  usually  crowded  in  fascicles.  Flowers  whitish.  The  hardy 
species  are  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico  and  Carolina,  and  subeveigreen, 
somewhat  spiny,  and  rather  tender  in  British  gardens. 
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mm\,  B,  xycioOdbs  Gcartn.    The  Box-thorn-like  Bumelia. 

IdenMcatwn.    Gantn.  (IL  Carp..  &  ik  1S7. 1 19a :  Ften.  Ench.,  1.  p.  S37. ;  Don*t  MUL,  4.  p.  90. 
Synonymet.    Sider6xylon  ^ci6ldeiI>M  Ham.  Arb.^2.  pi  8G0.  t  flS.,  WUId.  Sp.,  1.  p.  1090.,  AO.  HorL 

ICcto.,  ed.  SL,  toL  2j>.  12.,  Punk  FL  Amor.  Sepi.,  L  pi  16& ;  &  laeVe  Walt,  PL  Carol.,  p.  100. 

LyciO^det  Sp.  Lin.  Hort  Cl^.t  p.  4SS. 
Engravings.    Ocrtn.  FU.  Carp.,  3.  pi  1S7.  t  Ifla  ;  Da  Ham.  i.  pi  SaO.  t  68. ;  and  our  /^.  101& 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Spiny.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  blunt- 
iflh,  tapering  to  the  base,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  axil- 
lary fascicles.  Spines  subulate.  Leaves  2  in.  long, 
deciduous,  a  little  silky  while  youn^.  Flowers  greenish 
white.  Segments  of  corolla  ?  trifid :  perhaps  from 
the  two  si^es  inside  each  segment.  (^IhrCs  Mill,,  iv. 
p.  30.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina,  found  in 
shady  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.,  flowering  in  August.  It  was  introduced  in 
1758,  and  is  not  unfre^uent  in  London  collections. 
There  are  vigorous-growing  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Grarden,  as  standtfos;  and  in  the  Botanic  Oar- 
den  at  Kew,  and  in  Messrs  Loddiges's  arboretum,  against 
walls.  In  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  the  dis- 
tinction between  Argdnia  and  J9umelia  is  very  obvious  • 
but  that  between  J9um^ia  fycidldes  and  B.  tenax  is 
much  less  so ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at  Kew, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's.  Oarden.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  2t,  6d,  each ;  and  of  the  seeds.  If.  per  ounce. 

m  2.  B.  RECLiNA^TA  FetiL     The  reclinate-^oncft^  Bumelia. 

IdentMctUUm.    Vent  Cholx.  t  iS. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  L  pi  155i ;  Don't  MUL,  4.pi  5a 

Synomyme.    Sider6xylon  redinktum  Mkhg.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  pi  122. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac    Spinj,  busby,  dlAiMly  recUnatei    Leavet  imall,  obovate,  quite  imootb.    Flowera 

in  axillary  fkaciclea.    Young  branches  terminated  by  a  long  spine   LesTCs  alternate,  or  in  fasdclet. 

Flowers  smalL  white.   Corolla  and  scales  serrated.  Sterile  filaments  subulate,  entire   Drupe  ovate. 

{Don*t  Mill.,  IT.  p.  30.)    According  to  Fursh,  a  small  straggling  shrub,  a  native  of  Georgia,  on  the 

banks  of  rivers,  where  it  grows  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in  January.    It  was  introduced  in 

1806,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

t  3.  B,  tb'nax  Willd.      The  tough-*raiicA«/  Bumelia. 

Identifieaiion.    Willd.  Skx,  1.  1065. ;  £num.,  pi  248. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  4i  30. 

Smumymes.  B.  chrysopbyllOldes  Pursk  PL  Amer.  SepL,  L  p.  155. ;  Sider6xyIon  tteax  Urn.  MatU., 
p.  4&,  Jaeq.  ColL,  2.  p.  252.,  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  245. ;  &  sericeum  iVaU.  PL  Cor.,  a  100. ;  a  chry- 
sophylldldes  Miehx,  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  123. ;  Cbrysoph/Uum  caroUn^nse  Jaeq.  Ob$.,  3.  pi  3i  1 54. ; 
C.  glabrum  Juss. 

EHgravimgs.    Jaeq.  Obsi,  a  t  54.;  and  our>^.  1017. 

Spec,  Char,,  4^.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  of  a 
rusty  silvery  colour  beneath,  silky.  Flowers  in 
axillary  fascicles.  Branches  very  tough.  Bark 
white.  Leaves  deciduous.  Calycine  and  corol- 
line  segments  ovate  obtuse.  Segments  of  nectarv 
trifid.  Stamens  the  length  of  corolla.  Drupe  oval. 
Flowers  white.  (Don't  Mill,,  iy.  p.  30.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  Carolina,  in  drv  situations,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  20  ft,,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  It  was  introduced  in  1765,  and  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  7  ft.  high,  as 
a  standard;  and  one  10ft.  high  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's, against  a  wall.  The  latter  stands  close 
to  a  plant  of  Amelia  Ijcibldts ;  and,  if  the^  are  correctly  named,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opimon  that  they  are  not  specifically 
distinct.  A  pkmt,  named  J?umdiia  sencea,  against  the  wall  of  tne  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  where  it  has  stood  between  three  and  four  years, 
appears  to  be  of  this  species. 
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*  4.  B,  LANUGiNO^SA  PuTth,    The  yiroo}\y4eaved  BumeUa. 

IndenHfieaHotk.    Punh  Fl  Amer.  S«pt,  L  p.  15&  :  Don*s  MUl.,  4l  p.aa 

Stfmmjmes.    Sider^zylon  UQUginteumJ  Miekx.  FL  Bar.  Amer.t  1.  pclSS.;  &  ttoax  fTalL  PL  Car., 

p.ioa 

Spec  Ckttr.t  ^c  Rather  nlnote.  Bnuichlets  spreading,  downy.  Leave*  OTal^laoceolate.  glabioiia 
above,  and  woolly  beneath,  but  not  silky.  Flowen  in  axillary  fascicles;  venr  nearlyidlied  to  B. 
tdnax,  but  dlllbn  In  the  leaves  being  woolly  beneath,  not  silky,  often  obtuse.  {Dorn^t  And,  iv.  a.  aO.) 
A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  humid  dtuations  among  bushes.  It  waa  aatio. 
duced  in  1806 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

S  5.  B.  oblongifo'lia  Nutt,    The  ohiong-Jeiwed  Buinelia. 

Identt/katitm.    Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p^  1S5. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  90. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Sfc  Spiny.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  obtuse,  deciduous.  Flowers  conglonietate,  uciailj 
sessile,  very  numerous.  Scales,  or  stenle  filaments,  trifid.  Tree,  with  numerous  twisted  branches. 
Calycine  segmenU  ovate,  concave.  Drupe  purple.  "Wood  fetid.  {DonU  MiU.^  Iv.  p.  aOi)  A  tr«e,  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Missiisippi,  near  the  lead  mines  of  St.  Louis  :  it  is  also  abundant 
as  fkr  down  the  river  as  Natches,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  18  ft  or  80  fb }  flowen  in  July 
and  August    It  was  introduced  in  1818 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

B.  utikipMa  Swa.,  Sider6xylon  saliclfMia  Lam.,  if^chras  saUdfblia  L.,  is  a  naUve  of  Jamaica 
and  St  Domingo ;  but  there  is  a  tree  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 
which  iftpean  to  be  a  jffumilia,  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  botanical  foreman  there,  thinks  may  be  of  this 
species.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  ttom  B.  ^doides,  which  stands  beside  it,  by  iu  much  laiger, 
pale  gremi,  and  wlUow.like  leaves. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER  £BBNA'CEiE. 

Genus  I. 


£ 


DIOSPY^ROS  If.    The  Date  Plum.    lAn.  Sytt.  Polygftmia  Dioe'cia. 

IdentUUMtitm.  Lin.  Gen.,  Na  1161.;  Juss.  Oen.,  156.;  Gtfrtn.  Fruct,  S.  p.  47&  1 17ft;  LimlL 
Nat  Syst  Bot,  9d  edit,  p^  887. ;  Pr.  Br.  Prod.,  p.  535. ;  Don's  MiU.,  4.  p.  S& 

^fnon^ma.    JHienus  Comm. ;  Gmaiaeuna  Toum.,  371.  ;  Flaquemlnier,  A-.  t  DattelpAaume,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Diospuros  {diot,  divine,  and  purWf  wheat)  was  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
common  gromwell  (Lithosp^rmum  offlcin&le).  Its  application  to  the  date  {dum  probably  arose  froaii 
confounding  the  Greek  ptumt  wheat,  with  the  Latin  vyrut,  a  pear  tree,  to  the  fhiit  of  which  the 
date  idum  may  have  been  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance. 

Gen,  Char,y  S^c.  Flowers  polygamous.   Calyx  deeply  4H:Ieft,  sometunes  3-or  6- 

cleft.  Corolla  urceolate,  4-cleft ;  sometimes  3-  or  6^1eft.  MaieJUnoert  having 

the  stamens  inserted  by  pairs  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  twice  the  number  (3* 

its  segments,  with  double  or  twin  filaments,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  pistil. 

HentiaphroSieflowert  having  fewer  and  sterile  stamens.    Owarium  8 — 12- 

eelled ;  cells  1-seeded.    Berry  globose,  with  a  spreading  calyx  which  is  at 

length  reflexed.    Albumen  homy.   (Don't  Mill.^  iY.p>  38,)  Deciduous  low 

trees,  with  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers.    Natives  ot  Europe,  the  north  of 

Africa,  Western  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipeiaco,  and  North 

America.    The  hardy  species  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  belong  to 

the  Levant  and  North  Ainerica. 

!K  1«  D.  Lo^vs  L.    The  European  Lotos,  or  common  Date  Plum. 

idetntifictttkm.  Lin.  Sa,  15ia ;  WUld.  Sp.,  4.  p.  407. ;  Ger.  Emac,  148&  f.  1.;  Park.  Thentr.,  1SE3. 

f.&;  Don'sMilL.Tp.38. 
Sifnofiifmet.    Pseudolbtus  Maith. ;  ChutiacAna  patavlna  Toum. ;  Italian  Lignum  Vfte,  ^ood  of 

Life,  Pockwood,  BasUrd  Menynwood,  Gerard ;  Date  of  TreUsonde ;  Plaqueminier,  fiiux  Lotier, 

Fr. ;  lUlianische  Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 
Engravings.    MllL  Icon.,  1 11& ;  F^.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  pi  9a  t  5B. ;  Wangfa.  Amer.,  81 1 8&  1 58. ; 

and  the  plates  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.^  S^,  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  downy  beneath;  leaf  buds  hairy 
inside.  Flowers  small,  reddish  white.  Fruit  size  of  a  cherry,  yellow  when 
ripe,  sweet  with  astringency :  it  is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  diarrhoea. 
(Don't  MUl,,  iv.  p.  38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Caucasus, 
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the  woods  of  Hjnrcania,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Mauii* 
tania;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  S^Oft.  to  30  ft.,  and  sometunes  much 
higher.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  green  above,  and,  when  mature,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  assume  a  purphsh  hue  beneath :  they  do  not  change  colour  in 
autumn,  but  drop  off  simultaneously  with  the  first  attack  of  sharp  firost. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Oerard,  who  says  that  it  grows  beautifully  near 
Lyons,  in  France ;  and  that  he  planted  **  in  the  garden  of  Bame  Ehns,  neere 
London,  two  trees ;  besides  there  eroweth  another  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Gray,  an  apothecary  of  London,  and  in  my  garden  likewise."  Oerard  adds 
that  this  plant  **  has  been  reputed  for  the  lotus  of  Theophrastus : "  but 
Dr.  Walsh  ^see  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  savs  that  the  iMosp^ros  2y6tu8 
is  not  described  by  the  ancients ;  and  Dr.  Sibtborp  and  others,  particularly 
Mr.  Hogg  (Jaum,  o/BoL,  vol.  i.  p.  203. ;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  391.), 
consider  the  C^ltis  australis,  or  nettle  tree,  as  the  true  Lotos  of  the  Lo- 
topbagi.  The  Diospyros  Lotos  ripening  its  fruit  freely  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  seeds  have  been  readily  procured;  and  the  plant  has 
never  been  rare  in  British  collections ;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat  tenaer,  there 
are  few  large  specimens  of  it.  It  jzrows  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  or  18  in.  a  year, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  especially  if  the  soil  in  which  it  is  plant;ed  is  free  and 
loamy,  and  rich  rather  than  poor.  According  to  Dr.  Walsh,  the  i)io8* 
p^ros  L6tus  was  originally  brought  to  Constantinople  from  the  country  be- 
yond the  Caspian  Sea;  whence  its  name  of  the  date  of  Trebisonde.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  market  at  C/onstantinople,  under  the  name 
of  Tarabresan  Curmasi;  and  in  that  part  of  Europe  it  appears  to  grow 
much  lai]ger  than  either  in  Britain  or  in  Italy,  being  nearly  the  size  of  a 
n^alnut ;  it  is  however  austere,  and  unfit  for  the  table,  unless  as  a  conserve. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  bears  fruit  in  abundance;  but  these  are 
extremely  austere,  and  seldom  larger  than  a  smiJl  cherry.  Were  it  considered 
desirable  to  cultivate  the  diospyros  for  its  fruit,  superior  varieties  might  be 
easily  procured  from  the  East,  or  bv  selection  from  seedlings,  and  conti- 
nued by  grafting.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  white,  light,  and  of  very 
little  use. 

SiaHttica.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  oldett  treei  are  at  Syon»  where  there  is  a  curious  spe- 
cimen (a portrait  of  which  is  given  in  our  last  Volume),  only  15  f\.  high,  but  with  a  head  39  ft  in 
diameter.  In  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  there  is  a  tree  which,  in  1^35,  was  10  yrare  planted,  and  16  ft. 
higb.  In  18H  this  tree  ripened  IVuit  for  the  first  tlmci  and  on  this  day,  July  12. 183^  it  is  covered 
with  thousands  of  blossoms.  In  Messrs.  Loddiges's  artwretum,  and  in  tht?  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Sodetf ,  are  several  trees  which  have  grown  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  Iiv  Chethire,  at  Eaton  Hall, 
»  tree,  14  yeats  planted,  is  13  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Louth,  a  tree,  6  years  planted,  is  10  ft  high. 
In  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pftris,  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  rrom  SO  n.  to  30  ft.,  and 
ripens  fhilt;  but  there  Is  a  specimen  in  the  Jardlndes  Plantes  which  has  atuined  the  height  of  iSft. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  there  is  one  which,  in  48  years,  has  attained  the  height  of 
30  tL  In  Germanv,  at  Vienna,  at  Laxenbourg,  In  12  years  it  has  attained  the  height  of  10  rt  In 
Italv,  at  Monza,  In  24  years  it  has  attained  the  height  of  35  ft.  In  Kuseia,  in  the  Crimea,  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  between  SOIL  and  40  ft ;  the  tree  being  fh}qucnt  in  that  country. 

Commercial  StafUtict.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2i, 
each,  and  seeds  2t.  a  packet;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  1 
dollar. 

1  2.  D.  viRGiNiA^'A  L.    The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  or  Pernmon, 

Ideni^atkm,    Un.  Sp^,  1510. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  a  39. 
Smumtfme.    Ouaimcina  Catesbi  Car.,  SL  t  7&,  Pluk.  Aim.,  24L  f.  5. 

EngramtgM.  Mill.  loon.,  126. }  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit ,  1 146. ;  Fftrk.  Par.,  57a  t  5G9.  f.  a  ;  and  the  plates 
in  our  Gist  Volume. 

Spec.  Char^,  S;c.    Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  glabrous,  shining  above, 

and  paler  beneath,  reticulately  veined.     Petioles  short  and  curved,  and,  as 

well  as  the  branchlets,  downy.    Leaf  buds  glabrous.    Flowers  quadrifid, 

rarely  quinquefid.    Flowers  pale  yellow   {DorCt  MiU.,  iv.  p.  39.^    A  tree, 

growing  to  the  height  of  20  tt.  or  30  h.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 

but  much  higher  in  the  United  States,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1629. 

It  flowers  in  July,  and  its  fruit  is  ripe  about  the  time  the  tree  drops  its 

leaves  in  November. 
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Fariety. 

i  D.  V.  S  diiicu  Prioce's  Gat.  for  1829»  Foreman's  Sweet  PenimoD,  is 
characterised  as  having  sweeter  fruit  than  the  species. 
De$cripthn,  Geography ^  S^c.    The  persimon  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  European  date  plum,  by  its  leaves  being  nearly  of  the  same  ahade  of 
green  on  both  surfaces ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  of  a  dark  purplish  green 
above,  and  much  paler,  and  furnished  with  somewhat  of  a  pinkish  down,  be- 
neath.   The  leaves  of  the  persimon  vary  from  4  in.  to  6  m.  in  length  ;  and 
when  they  drop  off  in  the  autumn  they  are  often  variegated  with  black  spots. 
The  size  of  the  tree  varies  as  much  as  that  of  the  leaves.    In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  it  is  seldom  more  than  30  ft.  high ;  but  in  the  southern   states 
it  attiuns  the  height  of  60  ft.,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  or  SO  in.  in  diameter. 
The  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  from  48^  n.  lat.  to  Louis- 
iana.    It  is  common  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  still  more  so  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and   Virginia.    When  it  was  brought  to  England  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  has  been  m  cultivation,  though  not  very  common,  since  the 
time  of  Parkinson.     The  fruit  of  this  species  is  so  abundant  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  that  one  tree  often  yields  several  bushels.     The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  a  bullace  plum,  reddish,  and  furnished 
with  6 — 8  oval  stones,  which  are  slightlv  swollen  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.    The  fruit  is  not  pftlatable  till  it  has  been  softened  by  frost, 
when  it  becomes  sweet,  though  still  astringent.    It  adheres  to  the  branches, 
long  after  the  leaves  have  dropped ;  and,  when  it  fidls,  it  is  eagerly  devoured 
by  wild  and  domestic  animals.    In  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  western 
states,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  gathered  up,  pounded  with  bran,  and  formed 
into  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept  to  make  beer.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  disolved  in  warm  water,  and  hops  and  yeast  are  added  to  the 
mixture.    The  fruit  itself,  bruised  and  fermented,  yields  an  ardent  spirit, 
which  is  said  to  become  excellent  when  it  acquires  a^.   The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  greenish  in  the  softer  parts ;  but  the  heart-wood  is  brown,  hard,  compact, 
and  strong  and  elastic,  but  liable  to  split.    At  Baltimore,  screws  and  mallets 
have  been  made  of  it;  at  Philadelphia, shoe-lasts  ;  and,  in  Carolina,  wedges 
for  splitting  trees.    Michaux  says  that  he  was  assured  h\  the  coachmakers 
in  Cnarleston,  that  tliey  had  employed  it  for  the  shafts  of  chaises,  and  found 
it  preferable  to  the  ash,  and  ail  other  species  of  wood,  except  the  lance- wood 
of  die  West  Indies.    The  farmers  in  Vii*ginia  assert  that  grass  erows  more 
vigorously  beneath  the  persimon  than  beneath  any  other  tree;  and  this  feet  is 
attributed  to  the  speedy  decay  of  its  leaves,  whicn  form  an  excellent  manure. 
A  greenish  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  no  use 
has  yet  been  made  of  it.     The  inner  bark,  which  is  extremely  bitter,  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  with  success  in  intermittent  fevers.     In  Britain,  and 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree.     It  is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  and  seems  to  prefer  a  soft  black  soil,  rather  moist,  and  a 
sheltered  situation. 

8tati9tic$.  The  larigect  tree  of  this  ipeciet.  In  the  neighbouriiood  of  London,  is  in  the  aiboretmn  at 
Kew,  where  It  ii  40  ft  high ;  at  Syoa,  there  is  a  tree  17  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and 
that  of  the  head  SO  ft.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,  there  is  a  tree^  85  years  planted,  which  is  95  It. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunlc  l^ft.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.;  the  soil  loamy,  on  a  clayey,  subsoil. 
In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  a  tree,  84  years  pUnted,  is  18  ft  high,  the  dlamfeter  of  the  trunk 
8  in.,  and  of  the  head  14  ft  In  SUflbrdshire,  in  the  Handsworth  Nurserr.  a  tree,  10  years  planted, 
is  IS  ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  a  tree,  fiO  years  planted,  is  fiO  ft  high.  In  Fnnet,  the 
tree  attains  about  the  same  height  as  the  2>iosptros  Lhtua,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  r^ttw 
iU  fVuit  In  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  there  are  old  trees  of  this  species,  between 
do  ft  and  40  ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  a  tree,  94  years  Ranted,  is  40  ft  high.  In  North  America, 
in  Bertram's  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  specimen  80ft.  hi|^. 

drnmerdai  Statutics.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  If.  6</.  each, 

and  seeds  U,  per  packet ;  at  Bollwyll'T,  1  franc  each ;  at  New  York,  plants 

of  the  species  are  50  cents  each,  and  of  a  variety  named  Foreman's  sweet  [)er- 

simon,  75  cents  each. 

S  3.  D.  (v.)  pube'scbns  Ptsrth,   The  downy-i^v^d  Virginian  Date  Plum. 

JdadyteaHtm,    Ponh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  865. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  381 
Symmyme.    D.  virginliina  Tar.  Midui.  Arb>  For. 
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Spec.  Ckar,y  ^c.  Leaves  oblotigy  acute,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  long.  Fruit 
few-seeded.  (Don*s  MtU^iv.  p.  38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
the  lower  counties  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft,  and  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  by 
Lyon,  m  1812.  Michaux  makes  this  only  a  variety  of  Z>.  virginiW,  oc- 
casioned by  difierence  of  climate ;  which,  he  observes,  exerts  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  on  the  devdopement  of  all  trees  that  are  common  to  different 
parts  of  the  United  States;  but  Pursh  considers  it  a  distinct  species; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit,  but  in  the 
shape  and  downiness  of  the  leaves.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Churden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  judging  from 
which,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  entirely  with  Michaux. 

App.  I.    Other  Species  of  'EJbendceiB. 

^  IntbenCa]ogiieorMctin.Loddii«fforl896u«tbeiuniMlMx«#rwai^^ 
S.  IkeU^  s  but  we  have  not  wen  Uie  pUnU.    The  pluits  bevlag  tneae  names  in  the  Kotticultural 
Society**  Garden  appear  to  be  onlv  Tarletiet  of  Z>.  iirgini^na.  D.  Mabdia  Roxb.,  Bot  Mag.,  t.  U99.,  is 
cultlTated  as  a  fruit  tree  in  the  Isle  of  Fnno&    The  firuit  is  about  the  tise  of  a  quince,  of  a  plnlc  co. 
lour,  with  a  fleshy  rind,  firm  white  pulp,  and  agreeable  flaTour. 

X  Embry&plertM  KUd  £.,  2).  chin^nsb  Blmne,  Konis  or  KaU,  Kmr^f.  Ameen.  t806.,  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  where  it  is  an  erergreen  ftult  tree,  growine  to  the  height  of  IS  ft.  or  15  ft.  It  was  intro. 
duoed  in  1789,  and,  both  in  nance  and  England,  is  kept  in  green-houses ;  but  it  would  probably 
liTe  against  a  conserrative  wall  in  a  fkTouiable  situatioD.  The  sweetmeat  known  in  Fiance  by  the 
Dame  o(Jlgme$<aqmet  is  made  of  this  ftuit. 


CHAP.  LXXV. 

OF   THE   HARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER   OLEA^CEiE. 

Distinctive  Charactemtics,  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  dioeci- 
ous. Calyx  1-leavedy  divided,  permanent.  Corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous, 
4-cleft;  sometimes  4^^etaled.  Petals  connected  by  pairs  to  the  middle  of 
the  filament,  rather  valvate  in  aestiTBtion ;  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  2, 
aJtemating  with  the  se^ents  or  petals  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  2-celled ; 
cells  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Ovarium  simple,  guarded  by  no  glandular  disk, 
2-celled;  cells  2-seeded.  Ovules  pendulous,  collateral.  Style  simple,  or 
wanting.  Sticma  bifid  or  undivid^.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular, 
often  1-seeded  by  abortion.  Seeds  with  dense  copious  albumen.  Embryo 
middle-sized,  longitudinal,  straight.  Cotyledons  foliaceous,  half  free.  Radicle 
superior.  Plumule  inconspicuous.  Leaves  opposite,  simple,  rsrely  pinnate 
Flowers  racemose  or  panicled,  terminal  or  axillary,  with  opposite  unibracteate 
pedicels.  (DotCs  MtU.^iv,  p.  44.)  Trees  and  8hrubs,'natives  ot  both  hemispheres, 
and  for  tlie  most  part  deciduous.  Some  of  them  are  timber  trees :  medi- 
cinally, for  the  most  part,  they  are  bitter.  One  genus,  the  Oiea,  produces  a 
valuable  oil ;  and  from  others  (the  (Xmus  and  /Vaxinus)  is  obtained  the  sweet 
purgative  manna.  The  Sj/ringa  supplies  some  of  our  most  beautiful  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  the  I^igustrum  and  Pnill^rea  some  usefiil  evergreens.  We  have 
arranged  the  jeenera  containing  hardy  species  in  the  three  following  sections. 

As  most  of  the  species  of  this  order  may  be  grafted  on  one  another,  it  is 
probable  their  flowers  might  be  reciorocally  fecundated ;  in  which  case,  some 
curious  hybrids  might  be  producea  between  the  privet  and  the  lilac,  the 
privet  and  the  olive,  the  lilac  and  the  ash,  &c.  The  generic  characteristics 
under  the  following  sections  are  taken  from  Don's  Miil.  iv. 

Sect.  I.    Olb^inje. 

Sect,  Char.    Corolla  short,  monopetalous,  campanulate  or  urceolate,  4-cleft. 
Stamens  2,  with  short  filaments,  and  erect  anthers.    Fruit  drupaceous. 

Liou^STRUH  Toum,    Corolla  funnel-shaped,  having  the  tube  exceeding  the 
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calyx.  Stamens  enclosed.  Style  very  short.  Stigma  bifid.  Berry  ^obose, 
containing  two  chartaceous  nuts, 

Philly'rba  Diosc.  Corolla  short,  campanulate.  Stamens  a  little  ezserted. 
Stigma  thickish.    Berry  globose,  having  one  of  the  cells  usually  abortive. 

Obiona^nthus  Lin,  Calyx  4-parted.  S^ments  of  corolla  linear,  and  ion^. 
Stamens  enclosed.  Style  short.  Stigma  trifid.  Drupe  containing  a  stri- 
ated l-4eeded  nut. 

Sect.  IL     SYRfNQEM. 

Sect.  ChtBT^  Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  4r— 5-parted.  Stamens 
%  short.    Fruit  capsular,  S-celled. 

SrnfVGA  Lin.  Calyx  tubular,  short,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with 
an  elongated  tube,  and  a  4-parted  limb.  Stamens  enclosed,  stj'le  filiform. 
Stigma  thickish,  bifid.  Capsule  oblong,  2-celled,  S^^valv^l;  dehiscence 
loculiddal.    Seeds  solitary,  compressed,  with  membranous  maigins. 

J^NTANB^/^  Labill.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  of  2  petals.  Stamens  doD- 
gated,  and  stigma  bifid.    Capsule  papery,  indehiscent.    Cells  l-seeded 

Sect.  III.     ^AZINIE^A. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  polmimous.  Calyx  4^parted  or  wantmg.  Stamens 
2,  short.  Anthers  dehiscing  externally.  Stigma  nearly  sessile,  bifid. 
Fruit  8-celIed,  compressed,  winged  at  the  top,  usually  l-seeded. 

Fra'xinus  Tourn.    Flowers  polycamous.    Petals  wanting.    Samara  1-celled. 
fXRNUs   Pert.    Flowers    hermaphrodite  or   polygamous.    Calyx  4kparted. 
Petals  4.    Samara  2-celled. 


Sect  I.  QLE^iNiB. 
Genus  I. 


QQC 


LIGU'STRUM  Toum,    The  Privet.    Lm.  SysU  Di^dria  Monog^ia. 

IdeniUUiatkm.  Tourn.  Intt,  t  S67.  xJAn,  Gen.,  Na  a ;  Schreh.  Gen.,  Na  8SL:  Gcftn.  Fhict.,  2.  p.  71 
t.9£;  JuM.  OeiL,p.  106. ;  Lftm.nL,  1. 1  7. ;  UndL  NaLSytt  Bot,  Sdedit,  ^  30&  s  I>on*s  MUL, 
4.  p.  44. 

Symmifme$,    Troene,  f^. ;  Ralnwelde,  Ger. 

DerivaHon.    Satd  to  be  ftom  tfgo,  to  tie ;  in  reference  to  ita  flexible  branchea. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  short,  tubular,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with 
the  tube  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  the  limb  44)arted.  Stamem  2,  with  short 
filaments,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Style  very  short.  Stigma 
obtuse,  bifid.  ^^^  globose,  containing  2  chartaceous,  l-seeded  nuts. 
AUmrnen  hardish.  EviSrryo  inverted.  (Don*i  MiU.,  iv.  p.  44.) — Shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  terminal,  compound,  thyrsoid  racemes  of  white  flowers; 
generally  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  AfHca 
and  North  America,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  common  soil. 

a  a  S  i  1.  Zf.  vuLOA^RB  TVag.    The  common  Privet. 

Ideni^fieaHom,    Tmg.  Hi«t,  1005. ;  Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  10. ;  Don*t  Mia»  4.  p.  44. 

S^noi^mea.  L.  gmnialexan  Batth,  Bitt.,  47&;  Prim,  or  Prim.^nt{  Tneae,  Puine  blanc,  JV.; 
gemelne  Rainweide^  Oer. ;  Llsuitro  Olfyella,  BaL 

DerfBotitm.  Thii  plant  wm  andently  called  prim,  or  prim-print,  ftom  itt  beinf  uied  for  Terdant 
flculptuiti,  or  toiilary  work,  and  for  primly  cut  bedges.  Puine  blanc  Mema  to  implT  a  **Uttie 
white  shrub,*'  ftom  the  whiteneas  of  the  blonom  of  the  priyet ;  which  is  alluded  to  by  Vlrgfl,  and 
other  poeta,  bat  which  loon  yaniahea,  and  changes  to  brown,  when  ttposed  to  the  direct  inflooooe 


of  the  sun.    The  German  name  is  combined  of  taint  sre«n,  and  v>etdej  a  willow:  alluding  to  iti 
being  supple  like  the  wUlow,  and  nearly  erergreen.    OHTella  secmt  to  signify  the  little  oliTe.  The 
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commoD  BogUsb  oame  of  Privet  may  have  been  given  to  it  flromits  being  freqaentiy  planted  in 
gardens  to  conceal  pririet. 
Bngntvingt.    EngL  BcL,  t  761 ;  Curt  Lend.,  1 300. ;  (Bd  FI.  Dan.  1 1141. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  a  t 
147. ;  Lam.  UL,  1.  t  7. ;   BuU.  Herii.,  1 295. ;  Mia  Ic»  162. ;  Baxt  Brit  FL  PL.  voL  8.  t  lia  ; 
and  our  ./^.  1019,  lOSO. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Ra- 
cemes compound,  coarctate.  The  flowers  are  sweet- 
scented,  white  at  first,  but  soon  change  to  a  reddish 
brown.  Berries  dark  purple,  almost  black.  (D<m*t 
MUi.,\\.  p.  44.)  A  shrub, indigenous  to  Britain;  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  in  a  wild  state ; 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
yarieiifft, 

A  L.  f).  2  leucocdrpum. 
«  L.  v.  3  xanthocdrpum, 
L.  V,  4  chlorocdrpum. 


1  • 


The  whUeSerriffd  Privet.     , 
The  yeiioW'berned  Privet.  ^ 
TTie  green^berried  Privet.    • 
L.  V.  5  tempervirens,'  L.  italicum  Miil.,   and 
our^.  1018.  The  ItsXi^n,  or  evergreen,  Privet. 
— This  is  a  most  desirable  variety  for  shrub- 
beries ;  and  it  is  so  distinct,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered by  Miller  as  a  species. 
•  L.  V.  6  variegdtum.    The  variegatedAeayed  Privet. 

— Leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 
1  L.  V,  7  cmgiaiifiUum.  The  narrow4eaived  Privet. 
Description.  The  common  privet  is  a  much-branched  twiggy  shrub,  with 
the  bark  of  a  greenish  ash  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  prominent  points. 
The  leaves,  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  poor  soils, 
are  deciduous;  but  in  sheltered  situations,  and  more 
especially  when  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  they 
remain  on  throughout  the  wmter.  When  the  plant  is 
found  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the 
middle  and  south  of  £hgland,  it  is 
generally  subevergreen ;  but  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it 
[  is  more  commonly  deciduous. 
"*  ^^  ^d^^V  Geography,  and  Hittory.  Thecom- 
iniQ  U^K^^  ™^"  privet  is  a  native  of  most  parts C 
U^^itfir  ^^  Europe,  in  woody  wastes  and 
hedges,  from  n.  lat.  51°  to  57^  in 
plains ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia, 
inclnding  Japan  and  the  Himalayas ;  and  in  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia. .  In  England,  it  is  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges ;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  found  as  &r  north  as  For&r.  It  is  also  indigenous  in  Ireland.  It  is 
almost  always  found  on  good  soils,  more  or  less  loamy  or  calcareous,  and  moist. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  18.),  under  the  name 
of  phillyrea;  and  it  undoubtedly  was  so  to  the  Romans,  it  being  men- 
tioned both  by  Virgil  and  Pliny;  the  latter  stating  that  the  berries  were 
given  to  chidcens  to  cure  them  of  the  pip.  It  is  described  by  Gerard  as 
growing  naturally  in  the  hedgerows  of  London  gardens,  and  in  every  wood  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Poland.  In  this  last  particular,  however, 
he  is  mistaken ;  as,  according  to  Schubert's  Catalogue,  p.  107.,  the  plant  is 
found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  In  British  gardens,  the  privet 
has  been  held  in  high  estimation,  for  several  centuries,  for  its  use  in  making 
hedges ;  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  common  thorn,  and  as  affording  a 
screen  for  concealing  objects. 

properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  the  privet  are  bitter  and  astringent ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  are  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  ^ats,  but  not  by 
horses.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and,  when  of  sufficient  size,  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  turner.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and 
remain  on  the  trees  during  winter^  are  excellent  food  for  blackbirds,  thrushes, 

4  K 
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bullfinches,  pheasants,  and  other  Inrds.  A  rose  colour  is  drawn  from  Uiem, 
for  tinting  maps  and  prints ;  and  their  juice,  with  the  addition  of  alum,  is  naed 
for  dydng  wool  ana  silk  green.  In  Germany,  they  furnish  a  colour  for 
paintmg  playing  cards ;  and  in  Flanders  their  juice  is  employed  for  colouring 
wine.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  berries  is  a  greenish, 
mild,  agreeably  flavoured  oil;  which  may  be  used  both  for  culinary  purposes 
and  lamps,  and  for  making  soap.  For  making  this  oil,  the  berries  are  put  into 
a  cask  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out  and  ground,  and 
afterwards  pressed,  and  the  oil  skimmed  off.  The  marc,  or  mass  m  husks  and 
seeds,  is  then  ground  a  second  time,  heated  and  moistened,  and  again  pressed; 
when  a  supply  of  oil  of  an  inferior  description  is  obtained,  which  is  used  for 
coarser  puiposes.  In  Belgium  and  Silesia,  the  small  twigs  are  used  by  the 
tanners ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  privet  hedges  are  clipp^  in  the  month  of 
June ;  and  the  clippings  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  stoves,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  powder;  in  which  state  they  are  sent  to  the  tanneries.  InBdnum, 
the  shoots  are  used,  like  those  of  the  osier,  for  tying  articles,  in  basket-middng, 
&c.,  and  as  props  for  vines.  The  wood  makes  a  superior  description  of 
charcoal,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  Britain,  the 
most  vfduable  use  of  the  privet  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as  an  undergrowth  in 
ornamental  plantations.  On  the  Continent,  it  is  also  much  used  as  a  hedge 
plant,  the  sets  being  taken  firom  the  indigenous  woods;  and,  unlike  other 
shrubs  so  transplanted,  seldom  failing  to  grow  freely.  This  is,  doubtless,  one 
reason  why  the  plant  has  been  so  much  employed  for  hedges,  wherever  it  b 
indicenous.  From  its  property  of  erowing  under  the  drip  of  trees,  it  forms  a 
good  subevergreen  undergrowth,  where  the  box,  the  holly,  or  the  commoo 
uurel  would  be  too  expensive,  or  too  tedious  of  growth.  Hbe  privet  has  been 
long  used  in  the  court>yards  of  dwelling-houses,  for  concealing  naked  walls, 
and  preventing  the  eye  from  seeing  obiects  or  places  which  it  is  conadered 
desirable  to  conceal  from  the  view.  It  thrives  wdl  in  towns  where  pitp-coal  is 
used ;  and  the  best  hedges  surrounding  the  squares  of  London  are  of  this 
shrub.  Trained  against  a  white  stone  or  plastered  wall,  it  produces  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  large  vigorous-growing  mvrtle. 
The  evergreen  variety  forms  a  most  valuable  plant  in  suburban  shrub- 
beries ;  and  both  it  and  the  common  sort,  when  trained  with  a  single  stem 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  will  make  some  of  the  most  desirable  small  trees  that  can  be 
planted  on  a  lawn ;  on  account  of  their  neat  compact  form,  and  somewhat 
pendulous,  and  ^et  picturesquely  tufted,  branches,  their  profusion  of  white 
flowers,  and  theu*  groups  of  black  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter,  and 
form  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  bkckbird  and  the  thrush  in  spring.  The 
varieties  with  white,  yellow,  and  green  fruit  are  veryornamental  during  winter, 
as  is  the  variegated-ledved  variety  during  spring.  The  privet  may  be  used  as 
a  stock  for  the  different  species  of  lilac,  and,  probably,  for  all  the  Oieaceae. 

iSbt/,  SUuation,  PropagtstionfS^c,  The  privet  grows  best  in  rather  a  strong 
loam,  somewhat  moist ;  and  it  attains  the  laigest  size  in  an  open  situation : 
but  it  will  grow  on  any  soil,  and  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  deciduous  trees, 
though  by  no  means  of  evergreen  ones.  In  good  moist  soils,  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  or  in  hedges  protected  by  the  hawthorn,  it  becomes  nearly  evergreen, 
as  it  does,  also,  when  cultivated  in  rich  garden  soils,  in  sheltered  situations. 
Though  all  the  varieties  bear  seed,  and  the  common  sort  in  great  abundance, 
yet  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  areahnost  always  raised  by  cuttings,  which  not 
only  produce  larger  plants  of  the  species  in  a  shorter  period,  but  continue  the 
varieties  with  greater  certainty.  When  plants  are  to  oe  raised  from  seed,  the 
berries  should  be  treated  like  haws,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  rot-heap,  or  sown 
immediately  after  being  gathered,  as,  if  otherwise  treated,  they  will  not  come  up 
for  18  months.  As  shrubs,  privet  plants  require  very  little  pruning;  but, as 
low  trees,  they  must  have  the  side  shoots  from  the  stem  carefully  rubbed  off 
whenever  they  a))pear.  Treated  as  hedges,  or  as  verdant  sculptures,  for  which 
they  are  particularly  well  adapted,  they  may  be  clipped  twice  a  year,  in  June 
and  March ;  and,  every  five  or  six  years,  the  sides  of  the  hedges  ought  to  be 
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severely  cut  in,  one  side  at  a  time,  so  as  to  remove  the  network  of  shoots, 
which,  in  consequence  of  continual  clipping,  forms  on  the  exterior  surface, 
and  which,  by  preventing  the  air  from  getting  to  the  main  stems,  would  seri- 
ously injure  the  plants. 

AccidenUy  Diseases,  ^c.  The  pri- 
vet is  not  subject  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  nor  is  it  liable  to  the 
canker,  mildew,  or  other  diseases; 
but  the  /Sphinx  ligustri,  or  privet 
hawk  moth  (^.  1021.),  and  the  /%a- 
laeHia  syringana,  feed  on  it  in  their 
caterpillar  state ;  as  does  the  C%ntharis 
vesicatoria  (see  p.  1224.),  the  well- 
known  blister-beetle,  commonly 
called  the  Spanish  fly.  The  larva  of 
the  privet  hawk-moth  is  grass  green, 
with  stripes  of  white,  purple,  or  flesh 
colour,  on  the  sides;  the  chrysalis 

(«>  in^.  1021.^  is  brown ;  and  the  ^^       __    ,t>,^ 

eggs  (of  which  4  represents  one  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  section  of  another 
niagmfied  showmj  the  embryo  insect,)  are  ovaL  The  perfect  insect  measures 
4J  m.  when  its  wings  are  expanded ;  and  the  larva  feeds  principally  on  the 
pnvet,  though  it  is  found  occasionally  on  the  lilac,  laurustinus,  &c. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1  Of.  per  hundred ; 
at  Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  20  francs  per  100,  and  the  variety  with 
white  fruit  50  cento,  and  that  with  green  fruit  1  franc  per  plant;  and  at  New 
York,  the  species  is  37^  cents,  and  the  varieties  50  cents  per  plant. 

mmtl2.L.  spica'tum  HamUi.    The  8piked:/fotwr«/ Privet 

Ment^leatkm.    Hamllt  MSa  ex  D.  Don  Prod.  FU  Nep.,  p.  107. ;  Don'i  Mill    4.  d  «l 
Sngnningt.    PL  AtUt  Rar.,  3.  p.  17. 1 2S1. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  2981. ;  and  wity^TlMS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute, 
hairy  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branchlets. 
Flowers  crowded,  almost  sessile,  spi- 
cate,  disposed  in  a  thyrse,  having  tne 
axis  vei^  hairy.  Bracteas  minute. 
Flowers  white.  (ZhrCs Mill.ji7.  p. 45.) 
A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high ;  a  na^ 
tive  of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains.  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Though  commonly 
treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  as  hardy 
as  L.  liiddum,  the  species  to  be  next 
described.  It  should  be  grafted  on  the 
common  privet ;  and,  if  planted  in  a 
dry  soil  and  rather  sheltered  situation 
open  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  the  more 
liKely  to  make  no  more  wood  than  what  it  can  ripen  before  winter. 

•  •.  1 1  3.  2^.  LU^ciDUM  AU.     The  s\k\Tkmg4eaved Privet,  or  Wax  Tree. 

Identifleatkm.   Alt  Hort.  Kew..  1.  p.  19. ;  Dan*s  Mill..  4.  p.  4& 

Engravfngi.    Bot  Mag.,  t  2565.  j  and  our  Jlgg.  1023.  and  1024.   The  fonner,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  in. 
to  4  ft,  is  a  portrait  of  a  tree  in  the  FuUiam  Nursery,  aM  it  appeared  in  October,  1835. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  shining  above.    Panicles 
thyrsoid,  spreading  much.    Leaves  broad.    Flowers  white.     Thb  tree 
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afibrds    a    kind     of 

waxy  matter.  (DorCi 

MiU.,  tv.  p.  45.)     A 

tree,    from    10ft.  to 

20  ft.  high,  a  natiFe 

of  China.     It  was  in- 
troduced in  1794,  and 

flowers  profusely  in 

September  and   Oc- 
tober.   This  species 

forms  a  very  nand- 

some    low    subever- 

^een  tree ;  or,  when 

i^ls  not  trained  to  a 

singlQ^  stem,  a  large 

showy  bush.    There 

are  good  specimens 

of  it,  as  trees,  *  be- 
tween 1 0  ft.  and  1 2  ft. 

high,  in  the  Fulbam 

and  Brompton  Nur- 
series; and,  as  shrubs, 

in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden,  and 

in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 

arboretum.    There  is    a  remarkably  fine  specimen  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

borough.'s  private  garden  at  BlcnliL-im ;  ami  there  are  some,  also,  at  White 

Knights.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting 

on  the  common  privet.    Price  of  plants,  in  the 

London  nurseries,  from  \t,  to  1#.  6a.  each. 
Variety, 

A  i  L.  /.  2flonbiMdum  Donald's  Cat.  has  larger 
bunches  of  flowers  than  the  species 

L.  saUcifdlium.    A  plant  to  which  this  name  sngfat 
be  suitable  has  been  m  the  arboretum  at  Kew  since 
1823.    It  was  raised  from  a  withe,  which  had  been  ^ 
tied  round  a  package  of  plants,  received  from  the' 
Cape  of  Gooa  Hope  in  that  year,  by  Mr.  Smith. 
It  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  common 
privet,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  leaves  much 
lai^ger,  and  the  flowers  in  large  compound  spikes, 
like  those  of  L,  liicidum.     The  leaves,  in  form, 
colour,  and  texture,  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
plants  alluded  to  in  the  following  appendix,  as  having 
been  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Kamaon  seeds. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  retains  its  foliage  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.    It  flowers  freely  every  year,  but  has  not  jet 
ripened  seeds. 
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App.  i.   Species  of  Isigusirum  not  yet  introduced* 

m  L.  9Mm»i  Lour.  Coch.,  19.,  Don'f  Mill.,  i.  p.  45.,  Is  a  native  of  Ctiina,  near  Canton,  with  lan- 
ceolate, tomentoae  leavet,  wtiite  flowera,  and  nnall  brown  berries.    It  grows  to  the  beifht  of  6  ft 

•  U^tfptfnArwn  ThunbL  FL  Jap.,  p.  17. 1 1. ;  L.  UtifbUum  Vitm. :  is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  obloof- 
ovate,  grooved  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft  or  8  ft. 

tt  L.  fMtbitcenM  Wall.  Cat,  1749.,  is  a  native  of  the  Burmese  empire,  with  downy  branches,  sw* 
flowers  and  ftuit  in  panicles  :  the  berries  are  oblong. 

tt  L.  bracteolitmn  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  107. ;  7^  japt'inicum  llami/t. ;  Phill^roa  bractcoUiU  i/^ 
Lamb. ;  has  the  leaves  ovate.lanccolate,  the  flowers  disposed  in  bractcato  panicles,  and  the  pcduoelc* 
very  hairy.    It  is  a  native  of  Nepal 
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At  the  Medf  ofthe  pritet  will  keep  teverml  ye«n»  it  l«  to  be  hoped  that  the  abore  fpedM  will,  at 
no  dUtant  period,  be  introduced  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Wallich  and  other  botaoisti  of  the  OmL 

'^      ^  '"      n  Loddigea,  totely  I  '       ' 

hUfenufl^ 

Genus  )I. 


Borne  plant!  in  the  arboretum  of  MeMm  Loddigea,  totely  nked  from  seeda  received  from  Kamaon, 
In  the  Himalayas,  appear  to  belong  to  thiagenua^ 


ya 


PHILLYHEA  Toum.   Thb  Pbillyrra.    Lin.  Sytt.  Didndria  Monog^nia. 

IdaUUIeatUm.    Dioicor. ;  Tbum.  Init,  907. ;  Lin.  Oen.,  Na  19. ;  VailL  AcMi  Sden.,  p.  197.  1. 13. 

CS&..37.;  JuH.Geii.,  10&;  Oertn.  Fnict,2.p.ll.  L92L$  Vent  MaL,  2.  p.  31& ;  Lam.  la.  1. 1  a  : 

UndL  Nat  Svst  Bot,  pi  Sl«. ;  Dao*t  Mill.,  4  pi  45. 
Sgnanipmes.    FUarla,  #>•. ;  Stelnlinde.  Ger. 
DeHtfotkm.  FromjaAir/Am,  a  leaf;  or  trom  Philyra,  the  mother  of  Chirm,  who  waa  changed  intoa  tree. 

Gen,  Char,f  ^c,  Calysf  small,  tubular^  4^toothed,  peimanent.  Corolla  short,  cain- 
panulate,  rotate,  4-cleft,  deciduous.  .  Stamens  a  little  exserted,  with  short 
filaments.    Style  simple.    Stigma  thickish.    Drupe  globose^  containing  a  2- 
celled  nut ;  one  of  the  cells  usually  abortive.    Seed  solitary  in  each  cell. 
Albumen  ra^er  farinaceous  or  fleshy.  {DofCt  Mill,,  iv.  p.  45.)— Leaves  oppo- 
site, racemes  axillary.    Flowers  greenish  white.    Drupes  black,  globose. 
Evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of 
some  parts  of  Western  Asia.     In  British  gardens,  where  they  have  been  in 
cultivation  for  nearly  three  centuries,  they  are  all  most  desirable  evergreen 
shrubs,  on  account  of  their  shining  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  fragrance  of 
their  numerous  white  flowers^  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers ; 
and  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.    The  different  sorts  described  as 
species  are,  probably,  only  varieties,  originated  at  a  time  when  the  phillyrea 
was  the  prmcipal  evergreen  in  British  nurseries.    At  the  present  day, 
one  half  of  these  varieties  are  only  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens, 
because  there  is  no  demand  ibr  them  in  the  nurseries.    We  think  there 
should  be  only  one  specific  name,  which  may  be  that  of  P.  oppoeitifolia, 
under  which  all  the  other  sorts  might  be  arranged  as  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties.     We  have  not,  however,  ventured  to  adopt  this  name,  in  con- 
formity with  our  principle,  of  giving  no  new  names  whatever ;  but  we  have 
adopted  the  names  P.  angustifolia,  P.  m^ia,  and  P.  latif&lia,  as  botanical 
species,  believing  these  forms  to  be  most  distinct,  and  most  common  in  a 
wild  state.    By  general  observers,  the  phillyrea  is  fiequently  confounded 
with  the  alatemus;  but  the  species  of  tnat  genus  have  their  leaves  placed 
alternately  on  their  branches,  whereas  in  the  phillyrea  they  are  opposite. 
The  alatemus  has,  also,  5  stamens  to  each  flower ;  whMe  the  phillyrea  has 
only  2.    Oerard  mentions  that  the  phillyrea  grows  wild  about  Ascalon ; 
that  it  was  brought  to  England  from  Narbonne  and  Montpelier,  in  France; 
and  that  he  planted  several  sorts  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  garden,  at  Bam 
Elms,  near  London ;  adding,  '*  I  have  them  growing  in  my  garden  likewise." 
(See  p.  38.  and  p.  39.)    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5/.  per 
hundred,  or  1«.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
house plants.    It  was  formerly,  like  the  alatemus,  which,  as  we  have  before' 
observed  (p.  531.),  was  often  confounded  with  the  phillyrea,  in  much  re- 
pute for  covering  naked  walls,  and  clipping  into  figures  of  balls,  men, 
animals,  &c.     The  lai^est  phillyrea  hedge  m  England  is  said  to  be  at 
Brampton  Park,  near  Huntingdon,  the  seat  of  Lady  Olivia  B.  Sparrow. 

•  1.  P.  ANOusTiFoYiA  L,    The  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification.    Lin.  8p.,  1.  p.  la  ;  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  S6. ;  Don's  Mill,  i.  p.  45. :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 
Swumymei.    P.  oblloua  Tenore  SuU.,  p.  9. ;  P.  mMia  Tenore  Ft.  Neap.,  3.  p.  & 
Engratings.    Lam.  111.,  8.  3.  i  and  our  Jig.  1085. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Branches  beset  with 
elevated  dots.  Leaves  obsoletely  veined.  (Don^t  Mill,,  iv.  p.  45.)  A 
shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.     It  was  intro- 
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duced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It 
grows  in  any  common  soil;  and  is  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  layers.  When 
raised  from  seeds,  the  berries 
should  be  prepared  in  the 
rot-heap,  like  haws. 

Varieties, 

A  P.  a.  2  lanceoldta  Ait 
Hort.  Kew.,i.  p.  11. 
— Leaves  lanceolate. 
Branches  erect. 
A  P.   a.   3  Totnummfi^ 
Ait.  Hort.  Kewensis; 
and  our  fig,  1026.  — 
Leaves  lanceolate-subulate,  donated.    Branches  straight. 
A  P.  a.  4  brachHUa  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  1 1. — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
shorter  than  in  the  other  varieties.    Branches  divaricate. 

A  2.  P,  ME^DiA  L,     The  intermediate,  or  lance-leaved,  Phillyrea. 

Identifieaiiom.    lin.  Sfn,  p.  la  ;  Don's  Mill,  4w  p.  45. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18a& 

Summvmcs.    P.  Utifblia  var.  •  mMia  Lape^.  PL  Pyr.,  p.  i. j  P.  AgiMtrifblia  Um.  Diet.,  No.  4. ;  ^. 
Ue^Tii  Ignore  SylL,  p.  9. ;  P.  latifblia  var.  a.  figuttrifSlta  PolL  i      "       '      " 


UB  ▼!■  ^ciH/rc  «j>|r**>,  f-  a>  i    t~»  •i»ciiviia  rau.  a.  •t^uvvtiiviia    jtwm.  PI.    VtT»%  1.  p>  7> 

Bngrmtfkkgt.    Kerner,  1 774. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  8. 1 87. ;  and  our  fig.  IQISn. 
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S^e,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  or 
a  little  serrated  in  the  middle,  triple-nerved,  veiny. 
{DofCt  Mm,,  iv.  p.  45.)  A  shrub,  from  10  h,  to 
15  fk.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  culture  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  and  following  sorts.  For  exposed 
situations,  in  the  central  and  southern  districts 
of  England,  few  shrubs  are  better  adapted  than 
this  kind  of  phillyrea.  It  grows  slowly  and  re- 
ffularly  on  every  side;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  years  forms  a  dense  evergreen  bush,  of  some- 
what hemispherical  shape,  having  naturally  more 
of  a  garden  esque  character  than  belongs  to  any 
other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  This  sort,  and  P.  angustifdlia,  are 
those  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  British  nurseries. 

VarieUet, 

A  P.  m.  9  vtrgiia  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  pi  IL^Learet  lanceolate.    Branebea  erect 
A  P.  m.  3  uS^^hUa  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  IL—LeaTea  OTal-obloog,  Uimtiah. 

•  3.  P.  (m.)  ligustrifo'lia  AH.    The  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Jdent^fieatim.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  pc  11. ;  Don's  Mia.  4.  pi  45. 

Symnwmet.    P.  rirgiiU  Hruid.  Enum.,  1.  pclS. ;  P.  mklia  var.  a.  WOd,  Sp.,  L  p;«L;   I^mftm 
iii.  Clui.  Hist.t  p.  59. 

Engramng.    Ixto.  Icon.,  9.  pi  131. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc  Leave*  oUong-laaoeolatcu  tutMerrated  in  the  middle,  obwdetely  reined.  : 
erect  {D<m*9  MOL,  It.  pi  45.)  A  ahrub,  from  10  ft  to  15  It  high  ;  a  native  of  tne  aoutta  of 
.at  of  Spain  and  the  couth  or  France.    It  waa  introduced  In  iSs,  and  flowen  in  May  and 

m  4.  P.  (m.)  pb^ndula  Ait,    The  drooping-Ann«:A«/  Phillyrea. 

Identifleatim.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  pl  13. ;  Doii*«  Mill,  4w  pc  45. 

Symmyme.    P.  mMia  y  mUd.  Sp.,  l.p.4S. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    LeaTet  oblong. Unoeolate,  acute,  obtoletely  lerrated  at  the  apex,  veiny.    1 

drooping.  (Doi»*«  MilL,  iv.  pl46.)    A  shrub,  ftom  10ft.  to  15ft.  high:  a  native  of  theaonth  of 

Europe.    Introduced  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

•  5.  P.  (m.)  oleaefo'lia  Ait.    The  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea, 

Ident^fteoHon.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

^Monymes.    P.  mMia  i  AH.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  P.  racem6M  Link  Jakrb.,  L  p.  IfiOL 

Engraving.    Pluk.,  1 310.  £  1. 

^ee.  Okar.,  ^e.     Leaves  obIong.Ianccolat&  almost  entire,  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the  base,   veiny. 

Branches  erectish.  {Doh*m  MOL,  iv.  p.4&)    A  shrub,  from  10  ft-  to  15ft.  high:  a  native  of  the 

south  of  Europe.    Introduced  In  1597,  and  flowering  In  May  and  June. 


Brandies 
of  Ennpc^ 
June. 
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i  6.  P.  LATiFO^LiA  L.     The  broad-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Un.  Sp.,  la ;  Don's  Mill,  i.  p.  46L ;   Lodd.  Cat, 

S^mmymei.    P.  UtifblU  /S  lerriU  PoU.  PL  Ver.,  1.  p.  7. ;  P.  UtifirfU 

B  Tern.  Fl  Nemp.,3.  a  6. ;  P.  tpinbM  Ten.  SpIL, p.9.  Na  S. ;  P. 

UtiAUa  /S  iplntM  j^.  f«r.,  8.  pi  S75. 
Enfpramngi.    Smith  FL  Gnec.,  1 2. ;  and  our  >1iir-  10S& 

i^c.  t^r.y  4*^*  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrated,  veiny.  Young  leaves  sub-cordate  at  the 
base.  {DorCt  MUl.y  iv.  p.  46.)  A  tree,  23  ft.  to 
30  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  This  forms  a  verv  handsome,  large,  ever- 
green bush ;  and,  with  a  little  management  in  the 
way  of  training,  it  might  be  moulded  into  a  very 
handsome  smful  tree,  which,  from  its  fixed  rigid 
shape  and  limited  dimensions,  would  have  a  sort 
of  architectural  character,  well  adapted  for  being 
placed  near  the  house,  on  the  lawn  of  a  suburban 
garden.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  stands  in  the  garden  of 
Earl's  Court  House,  and  was,  in  1836,  upwards  of 
18ft.  high,  with  a  head  nearly  as  much  in  diameter. 

A  7.  P,  (l.)  lje'vis  Ait.    The  smooth  Phillyrea. 

JdenMeatUm.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  12.  j  Don's  Mill,  i.  pi  46L ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1836. 
Sjnunt^met.    P.  latifblU  rar.  a.  WUUL  Sp.,  1.  p.  4&  ;  P.  latifbUa  liUL  DicL,  Na  1. 
Bngravings.    Lob.  Icon.,  19SL  f.  2. ;  Du  Ham.  Artx,  1 185. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  almost  entire,  veiny,  blundsh ;  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  a  little  narrow^  at  the  base,  blunt,  and  with  a  small 
mucro  at  the  point.  (IhfCi  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A  shrub,  from  10ft.  to 
20  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  Litro- 
duced  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

m  8.  P.  (l.)  obli^qua  AU.    The  ob)iqae4eaved  Phillyrea. 

Identifleatkm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  pi  18. ;  Don't  Mill.,  i.  p.  46. 

a^noynuM.    P.  latifdlia  y  WUU.,Sp.,  1.  p.  43. ;  P.  foU4cea  Unk  Jakrb.,  L  p.  54. ;  Phillyrea  IL  Ous. 

Spec  Ckar.f  te.  Leaves  lanoeoIate.oblong,  terrated,  arate  at  both  ends,  veiny,  bent  oUiquehr.  Leaves 
like  thoM  of  Myrlca.  {Don't  JfO/.,  iii.  pi  4&)  A  shrub,  flrom  10 ft.  to  18 It  bi(b,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.   Introduced  in  1579^  and  flowering  In  Ifay  and  June. 


9.  P.  (l.)  sriNo'sA  Mill. 

P.  nicifblia  WiUd.  in 


The  spiny,  or  Holly4eavedy  Phillyrea. 

.  1&,  MmUH  Cat^  VB36.1  p'.  lati&lia  fi 


wmd. 


Jdeni^flcation.    MiU.  Diet,  Na  &j  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  I.  pi  1«L ;  Don's  MUL,  4  a  4& 
Spnon^meM.    P.  Hicifblia  WOU.  Enmm.,  L  Pi  1&,  *Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. :  P.  latifdlia  fi  spfntea 

ap,,  1.  P.4&J  P.  UtiAlia  UmMhnnLMkJakrb.,  L  p.  54. ;  PhUl^rea  I  Oms.  met,  p.  51. 
Bngrmring.    Pluk.  Phyt,  1 3ia  £  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-oblonff,  rounded  at  the  base,  acute,  sharply 
and  cuspidately  serrated,  glabrous,  flat,  veiny.  (Don*s  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46^  A 
shrub,  n'om  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was 
introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Genus  III. 


CHIONA'NTHUS  L.  The  Snow-Floweb,  or  Fringe  Tree.    Lm.  Sytl. 

Dt&ndria  Monogfnia. 

ItkntifieoHon.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na  81. ;  Juss.  Oen.,  105. ;  Ocrta  Firuct,  1. 1 391;  Lam.  DL,  t  a  f.  SL ; 
LindL  Nat  Syst  Bot.,  p.  306. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p^  50. 
Cnionanthe, /'y. ;  Schneeblume,  G^r. 
From  ckidn,  snow,  and  anikoe,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the  snow-white  flowers  of  the 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.    Calyx  small,  4-parted,  or  4-toothed.     CoroUa  with  a  short 

4k  4 
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tube  and  a  4>-parted  limb;  segments  of  the  limb  long  and  linear.  Style 
hardly  any.  Stigma  2-lobed.  AntJiers  almost  sessile.  Drupe  baccate, 
containing  a  striated  nut.  Seeds  albuminous.  {DoiCs  Mill.,  iv.  p.  50.) 
— Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  having  the  branchiets  compressed  at  top. 
Leaves  opposite,  simple,  entire.  Racemes  simple  or  compound,  terminal 
or  axillary.  Flowers  snow-white.  This  genus  differs  from  OMea,  princi- 
pally in  the  figure  of  the  segments  of.  the  corolla,  and  in  its  leaves  being 
deciduous.     The  only  hardy  species  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

1J  1.  C.  virgi'nica  L,     The  Virginian  Snow-Flower,  or  Fringe  T^ree. 

fdeniification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  U. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  50. ;  LodA  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Sf/nonymes.    Snowdrop  Tree,  Amer. ;  Arbre  de  neifpe,  Fr. ;  Schneeblume  Get. 
Ungraoings,    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  liM. :  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  165.  1 63. ;  Catesb.  Car.,  1. 1 6a  ;  our^. 
1029.,  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  1  ft ;  and  flg.  1030.,  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  plant  in  the  artwretum  of 

Mefitrs.  Loddigcs,  to  a  &calc  of  I  in.  to  4  fl. 

Spec,  Char.y  i!^c\  Racemes  terminal.  Peduncles  3-flowercd.  Flowers  pedicel- 
late. Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous,  resembling  those  of  a  deciduous  magnolia. 
Drupe  purplish.    (Doit's  MilL^  iv.  .^  [o'^{\ 

p.  50.)  A  tree  from  10ft.  to  30  ft. 
high,  a  native  of  North  America.  It 
was  introduced  in  1796,  and  flowers 
from  May  to  July.    It  requires  to  be 

1029 


grown  in  moist  soil,  either  sandy 
peat  or  sandy  loam,  and  in  a  shel- 
tered situation.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  layers  ;  but  as  seeds  are 
easily  imported  from  America,  and 
as  the  plant  does  not  root  A^ry 
readily,  that  mode  is  not  often  adopted.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  cojumon  ash ;  and,  if  this  were  done  standard  high,  it 
would,  from  its  large  leaves,  and  the  beauty  and  singular  appearance  of  its 
snow-white  flowers,  which  look  like  fringe,  form  a  splendid  tree.  The 
leaves  are  often  1  ft.  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad  ;  but  neither  the 
leaves  nor  the  flowers  will  attain  any  degree  of  perfection,  unless  the  soil 
be  kept  moist.  Tiie  largest  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  is  at  Syon,  where,  in  183.5,  it  was  upwards  of  10  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  The  price  of  |>lants,  in  London,  is  l#.  Grf,  each, 
and  of  seeds  1.?.  a  packet;  at  New  York,  [)lants  are  50  cents  each. 

Varieties, 

9  It  C.v.  2  Uitifolia  Catesb.  Car.,  t.  69.,    Kern,,  t.  607.,   A'U.  Kew,,  1. 

f).  23. ;  C.  V.  inontana   PursJi  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1 .  p.  8. ;    has  the 
eaves  oval-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  glabrous ;  panicles  dense  ;  dru|)es 
oval.    A  native  of  Carolina.    Introduced  in  1736.    There  is  a  plant 
of  this  variety  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery. 
m  It  C.v.  SangH^tifulia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  1.  p.  23. ;  C.  trifida 
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Moench ;  has  the  leaves  lanceolate  and  glabrous.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
•  3t  C.  V,  4  maritima  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  8. ;  C.  marf  tima  Lodd, 
Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  boggy  woods  by  the 
sea  side ;  having  the  leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  membranous,  and 
pubescent ;  the  panicles  very  loose;  and  the  drupes  elliptic.  There  is 
a  fine  plant  of  this  variety,  as  a  stool,  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  ofOledceae  belonging  to 
the  Section  Oleime. 

G'Ua  L.,  the  olive,  is  an  important  genus  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  and  Arrica,  by  the  sea  coast :  and  It  promises  also  to  be  a  valuable  tree  in  Australia.  Thcro 
are  a  numtier  of  species ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  much 
value  in  rural  economv,  except  the  0.  europic^a.  In  Don's 
Mt'Ufr,  S6  species*  are  described,  from  which  we  shall  select 
three,  and  some  varieties,  which  are  found  to  stand  the  open  air, 
in  the  heightwurhood  of  London,  against  a  south  wall,  with 
very  little  protection.  We  shall  alto  give  a  selection  of  varieties 
suitable  for  introducing  into  Australia  and  other  colonies. 

to.  eurofke'a  L. ;  0.  Ole&stcr  Uqffhunuegg  Fl.  Port.,  1. 
p.  ^.,  Don't  MM.,  i.  p.  46. ;  0.  europce'a  communis  Aft. ;  O. 
svlv^stris  Mat.  Diet.,  Biackw.,  1 113. ;  is  a  native  of  Portugal, 
the  south  of  France,  S]Niin,  and  Italy ;  and  is  to  the  cultivated 
olive  (O.  e.  sativa)  what  the  crab  is  to  the  apple. 

f  O.  e.  snt\pa ;  0.  sativa  Hqffhutfurgg ;  0.  europs'a  Miehx. 
Arb.y  S.  1 37.  i  and  onrjijg.  1031. ;  the  cultivated  olive,  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  originally  from  Asia  to  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy:  in  which  countries  it  has  been  cultivated  almost  from 
time  immemorial.  The  subvaricty  O.  e.  s.  t(mg\fi.iia  {fig.  1032.)  is  that  chiefly  cultivated  in  Franco 
and  Italy,  and  O.  e.  a.  taHfitlia  in  Spain.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  nearly  twice  the  siie  of  the 
common  olive  of  Provence  or  Italy  j  but  the  oil  is  so  rank  in  flavour  as  to  be  too  strong  for  most 
English  palates.    The  oil,  and  Uie  fVuit  in  a  pickled  state,  ^ 

are  sent  chiefly  from  Languedoc,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  

to  England.  The  best  oil  is  ftam  Leghorn,  and  the  best 
pickles  are  fhim  Genoa  and  Manetlles.  The  tree  seldom 
exceeds 30 ft.  in  height;  is  branchy,  glaucous,  evergreen, 
and  of  such  great  longevity,  tliat  some  plantations  in  Italy, 
as  at  Temi  (which  we  pawed  through  in  1819,  on  our  way 
to  the  Falls  of  Marmora),  are  supposed  to  have  existed 
from  the  time  of  Pliny.  Tlie  tree  delights  in  schistous 
calcareous  declivities,  but  does  not  thrive  in  elevated 
situations,  or  at  a  distance  (Vom  the  sea.  The  best  oil  is 
produced  from  fhiits  grown  on  calcareous  soils.  Olive  oil 
nay  be  said  to  form  the  cream  and  butter  of  Spain  and 
Italy ;  and  the  tree  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  as  the 
bounteous  gift  of  Heaven,  and  as  the  emblem  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Olive  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  fruit  to  a 
paste,  then  pressing  it  through  a  hempen  or  rush  ba^. 
adding  hot  water,  and  afterwards  skimming  oflT  the  oil 
fk-om  Its  surface.  Pickled  olives  are  prepared  from  unripe 
fVuit,chiefly  from  the  subvaricty  Q.e.  s.ob/6nga  (Pignofa, 
Ital.i  Pichoiine,  Fr.),by  steeping  them  in  alkaline  water, 
and  afterwards  bottling  them  in  salt  and  water,  with  or 

without  some  kind  of  spice,  or  aromatic.  Theoliveis  propagated,  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  by  cuttings,  and 
what  are  called  uovoli  (little  effgs),  and  in  other  parts  by  seed.  The  uovoli  are  knots,  swellings,  or  tu- 
mours in  the  wood,  occasioned  by  the  sap  not  returning  freely  to  the  root,  but  swelling  through  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  and  thus  forming  excrescences  containing  embryo  buds.  They  are  separated  from  the 
trunk  by  introducing  a  sharp  ])cnknife  between  the  trunk  and  the  uovolo,  and  so  detaching  the  latter. 
The  mother  plant  suffers  no  injury  f^om  the  operation.  The  uovoli  are  planted  in  the  same  manner  as 
bulbs.  When  raised  fVom  seed,  the  fVuit  should  be  treated  like  haws ;  and,  Uiottgh  some  will  come  up 
in  October  if  sown  in  spring,  yet  the  greater  number  will  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  following 
May.  Seedling  plants  have  the  advantage  of  never  throwine  up  suckers ;  and  in  Tuscany,  whete  thia 
mode  of  propagation  is  generally  practised^  it  is  said  to  produce  invariably  the  largest  and  strongest 
trees.  A  variety  of  interesting  information  on  the  propagation  of  the  olive,  communicated  by 
Signor  Luigi  Manetti  of  Monza,  will  he  found  in  the  Gardener  $  yfagaxine,  vol  vii.  p.  6t>3.,  and  vol.  viii. 

£68. ;  and  the  fVillest  account  of  the  tree  and  its  uses,  &c.,  hitherto  published,  in  the  Houveau  Du 
amel,  vol.  v.  p.  65.  to  p.  124.  In  Britain,  specimens  of  the  olive  may  be  found  in  various  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  have  btood  out  for  several  years  against  a  south  wall  without  any 
nrotectton.  A  tree  in  the  garden  of  Camden  House  produced  a  crop  of  olives  in  1790.  Some  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  have  stood  out  eight  years  against  a  wall ;  and  one,  of  a  very  hardy 
variety,  received  (torn  the  Nikitka  Garden,  in  the  Crimea,  has  stood  out  some  ye^rs  as  a  standard, 
without  being  in  the  sligiitest  degree  injured,  even  by  the  severe  winter  of  1835-6.  In  Ireland,  the  olive 
survives  the  winters  perfectly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  but  never  flowers.  In  Devonshire,  in 
warm  places,  it  passes  the  winter  as  a  standard  ;  and  against  a^all  bears  abundant  crops  of  fruit. 
In  general,  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  the  common  olive  may  be  considered  as  equally  hardy 
with  the  common  varieties  of  the  camellia. 

The  Subvarieties  of  the  olive  are  verv  numerous.  Those  in  most  common  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  are,  O.  e.  s.  longifhiia  Ait,  Bo't  Cab.,  1 456.,  and  our  J^.  1033. ;  O.  e.  s.  fermginea  Ait., 
Royle  Illust,  t.  65.  f  1.,  and  our  fig.  1033.,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  according  to 
Royle,  of  the  Himalayas,  with  the  leaves  ru»ty  beneath  ;  O.  e.  s.  tatt/olia  Ait,  0.  hijsp&nica  Mill., 
BlacktP.,  t<199.,  which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Spain  ;  O.  e.  9.  obliona 
Ait ;  and  6.  e.  s.  huxtfolia  Ait    Besides  these,  there  are  13  garden  varieties  of  the  cultivated  olive 
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In  Don't  Maier,  on  the  authorltj  of  Don  Rout  demmte 
y  RttUo't  edition  of  Herrera*!  AtriaUtura ;  end  aS  in  the  Notueam 
J>u  HamA  All  tbete  subrarietua  deterve  trial  in  new  odonlei, 
where  it  Is  deiired  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  olire;  but,  for  those 
who  cannot  procure  the  whole  of  them,  we  giro  the  following 
•election  from  Nichauz's  N.  Amer.  5f/.,  p.  19S.,  as  comprising  those  most 
esteemed  in  France  :— 

L  Otnrier  fitmreur  (O^lea  cranlomdrpha  N.  Du  Ham.,  ▼.  p.  75.  No. 
li.)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees.  Its  branches  are  numerous, 
and  pendent.  Uke  those  of  the  weeping  willow.  Ito  fhat  is  nod  Ibr  the 
table,  and  yields  a  pure  and  abundant  oIL  This  tree  should  be  placed 
in  valleys  rather  than  on  elevated  grounds,  as  it  has  more  to  apprehend 
ftnm  drought  than  fkom  ooUL  llicre  are  individuals  of  this  Kind,  in 
Languedoc,  that  have  three  times  survived  the  general  destruction  of 
the  common  olives  by  flnost 

S.  OlMer  d  Fnu't  mrromdi  ((Tlea  spha'rlca  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  78.  Na 
9&)  Is  also  amone  the  kinds  least  sensible  to  cold.  It  reouires  moisture, 
a  good  soil,  and  abundant  manure.    Its  oil  Is  of  a  superior  quality. 

S.  OUvier  de  Lateanei  (O'lea  m*inor  luc^nsis  N.  Du  Bam.,  v.  pi  78.  Na 
9.)  is  hardy,  and  yields  a  fhiit  proper  for  preserving. 

4^  and  5.  Otimerhpetit  Fruit  rond,  N.Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  72.  Noi  9. ;  and 
OlMer  de  SaUm,  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  pi  76.  No.  IS. }  are  good  for  oil,  and 
prefer  dry  and  elevated  grounds. 

&  0/Mrr  am^gdalin  (&lea  amygd&llna  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  7a  Na  85i) 
Is  much  esteemed  about  Montpelier  for  its  fine  and  abundant  oiL 

7.  Oa»e  Fiekoihie  (Pignola,  Ital. ;  O'tea  obl6nga  N.  Du  Ham,  v.  p.  7i. 
Na  18.)  yields  the  kind  of  olives  most  celebrated  for  pickling.     This  variety  is  not  ddicnte  m 
the  choice  of  soil  and  climate. 

O.  escilea  Ait  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1781  It  has  stood  out  in  Ireland,  for  several 

{ears,  without  any  protection  whatever,  in  the  nursery  of 
Ir.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny,  who  thinks  it  will  ultimately 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  evergreens.  (See 
Oard.  Mag.,  voL  iiL  p.  106.)  In  July,  1896^  thU  tree 
measured  w  ft.  in  height,  and  the  head  7  ft.  in  diameter. 
A  second  tree  of  the  same  species,  Mr.  Robertson  informs 
us,  has  stood  out  equally  well  in  an  deposed  situation ; 
and  neither  has  ever  received  any  protection  whatever. 

O.  ameriedmt  L.,  Michz.  Arta.  Amer.,  3.  1 6L,  and  our 
fig.  I0S4w,  the  deviUwood  of  the  Americans,  Is  a  tree,  a 
native  of  the  southern  states,  as  far  north  as  Norfolk,  In 
Virginia.  It  is  sometimes  found  as  high  as  ao  ft.  or  35  ft. ; 
butlts  ordinary  height  Is  10  ft.  or  18  ft.  The  leaves  are 
4  In.  or  5  in.  long,  of  a  shining  light  green :  and  they  re- 
main on  two  or  three  yesrs.  The  rertUe  and  barren 
flowers,  Michauz  states,  are  on  separate  trees ;  though, 
according  to  Liniueus  (Man/.),  there  are  male  and  fomale 
flowers  on  the  ssme  plant  with  hermaphrodites.  I1ie 
flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  strongly 
scented ;  appearing  about  the  end  of  ApriL  The  fruit  is 
round,  about  twice  the  sixe  of  the  common  pea ;  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  purple  colour,  approaching  to  blua  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  forming  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  foliaga  This  plant  is  considerably  hardier  than  the  common  oUve;  ^w^  in  the 
dimate  of  London,  would  prdbsibly  stand  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  >^ 

as  a  standard.    There  is  a  very  handsome' flourishing  plant  against  the  walL  ^^         '^^ 

in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  receives  no  protection  whatever. 
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O.  friigrami  Thunb.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t  ISSB.,  Bot  Cab.,  1 1786.,  and  our  ilg.  lOSif 
Is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  o. 


i  of  Japan  and  China,  where 

Its  sweet^cented  Aowers ;  which,  it  Is  said,  are  used  for  glvfi 


flavour  to  tea. 

a  conservative 

Messrs.  Loddiges 


saocuy  noticed  it,  when 
conslderabl: 


its  sweet^cented  flowers ;  which.  It  is  said,  are  used  for  giving  fl 
The'plant,  though  not  very  hardy^ouki  probably  stand  agiunrt  a 
wall,  with  a  little  protection.  The  scent  of  this  plant,  Messi 
observe,  **  Is  astonishing ;  and  so  dlAisive,  that  we  dlstloctly  notl 
In  bloom,  on  the  back  wall  of  our  green-house,  at  conskunbli 
100  yards*  distance.**  {Bot.  Cab.,  1 1786L)  ' 

O.  eaninrii  L.  $  O.  MixlfolU  MOL,  Hort.  Bit*.,  1. 1  loa  £  194.,  Art. 
1 6IS. ;  nas  coriaceous,  oblong,  dense,  and  ricid  leaves.    It  Is  a  native  of  ...« 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  where  it  forms  a  tall  tree ;  and,  if  grafted  on  the 
common  privet,  would  doubtless  stand  against  a  conservative  wall,  with  a 
little  protection. 


Sect  11.    Stri'ngejr. 
Genus  IV. 
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SYRrNGA  L.    The  Lilac.    Lm,Syit,  Diindria  Monog^ia. 

'^rSSff^^    Lin  Oea,  Na  8& ;  Osertn.  Fnict,  1. 1. 4ft ;  LIndl.  Nat  ^st  Bot,  ed.  SL,  p.  308. ; 

IMn  S  MilL,  4i  p.  51. 
Sifmmifmeg.    LUae  Toum.  Inst,  t  372.,  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  10i5. ;  Lllas,  F^. ;  Flleder,  Ger. 
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lierimiion.  Fiom  tirku,  th«  natlTC  name  In  Baibftrjr.  The  tulm  of  tlie  fliMft  Turkiih  pipes  an 
nuiiuractured  fh>m  the  wood  of  thlt  shrub ;  and  alio  fh>m  that  of  the  Pbilad^li^iua  coronirliu, 
to  vhUsh  the  name  vat  originall/  giren  (lee  pi  951.).  Hence  the  old  Enriish  name  of  Pipe  Tree, 
which  WM  aoplied  both  to  the  Pbiladilphua  and  the  S^rimga,  lilac  U  from  Uiac,  or  lUag^  the 
Persian  wora  for  a  flower. 

Gen,  Char,,  ^c.  Calyx  small,  4>toothe(L  Corolla  fuDnel-ahaped,  with  a  4- 
parted  limb.  Stamem  2,  enclosed.  Stigma  trifid.  Captule  ovate,  com- 
pressed, 2-celled,  S-valyed,  2-seeded ;  valves  navicular,  with  a  narrow  dis- 
sepiment in  the  middle.  (Don't  Mill,,  iv.  p.  51.) — Deciduous  shrubs,  with 
simple  leaves  and  thyrsoid  terminal  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  oppo- 
sitely branched.  Flowers  purple  or  white.  Nadves  of  Europe  and  the 
colder  parts  of  Asia;  highly  vaiued  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  <*linnit^ 
for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  profusion  in  which 
these  are  produced  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  natural  mode  of  pro- 
pagating IS  by  suckers,  which  all  the  species  produce  in  abundance ;  and 
they  wul  all  grow  in  any  common  soil.  The  pnce  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  6d,  to  U,  6d.  each ;  at  BoUwyiler,  from  30  cents  to  2 
francs ;  and  et  New  York,  where  all  the  sorts  are  quite  hardy,  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents. 

^  I,  S,  vuLGA^Ris  L.    The  common  liUic. 

IdaUiflcaOtm.    Lin.  Sa,  11. ;  Don*»  MUL,  i.  p.51. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

^mmifmei.    L\Ubc  ▼lUfl^Ms  Q^ertn. ;  Pipe  Rivet,  or  Pipe  Tree ;  Lilai  commun,  Fr. ;  femeiner 

Flieder,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Lam.  IIL,  t  7. ;  Schmidt  Banm.,  1 77. ;  N.  Da.  Ham.,  1 6L  ;  Schknbr  Handbi,  1 1 2. ; 

and  our>^.  1096. 

S^c.  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminated.  The  common  blue  lilac, 
now  so  plentiful  in  every  plantation,  was  a  great  rarity  in  the  year  1597. 
(Don't  MUI,,  iv.  p.  5 1.)  A  shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  of  Hungary,  of  chalky  precipices  in  the  Cvema  valley,  and  Mount  Do- 
moglet,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube.  In 
cultivation  in  Britain  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May. 

•  VarieHct, 

a  S.  V.  1  carrdea  Clus.  Hist.,  i.  p.  56.,  Ger.  Emac.,  1399.  f.  2.,  Besl.  Eyst., 
t  1.  f.  2.,  Park.  Par.,  407.  t.  409.  f.  4.,   Theatr.,   1467.  f.  1.     The 
common  blue  IMac, — There  is  a  subvariety,  with  the  leaves  imper- 
fectly variegated, 
a  S.  V.  2  violdcea  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 183.,  MUI.  Ic,  1. 163.      7^  common 
purple  Lilac;    also  called  the  Scotch  Lilac,  because  it  was  firsf 
recorded  in  Sutherland's  Catalogue  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
^  S.  r.  3  dlba.     The  common  white  Lilac, — This  variety  flowers  earliest, 
a  S.  V.  4  dlba  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  larger  flowers  than  the 

previous  variety. 
A  S.  V.  5  dlba  plena,  S,  pl^na  Lodd.  Cat.,  is  said  to  have  the  flowers  double ; 
but  the  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den has  single  flowers. 
m  8.  o.  6  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

a  S.  o.  7  rf^a  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  Lilas  de  Marly  of  the 
French  gardeners ;  has  flowers  larger  than  the  parent  variety. 
OAer  Varietiet,  A  number  of  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  IMtmaston,  of  which  there  are  six  sorts,  tolerably  distinct, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  French  nurserymen  are  also 
in  possession  of  some  new  seedlings;  but  none  of  all  that  we  have  ob- 
served are  so  well  deserving  of  culture  as  the  common  blue,  violet,  red,  and 
white.  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  marked 
5.  chin^nsis,  which  appears  to  be  S.  vulg^is  41ba ;  and  another,  received 
from  Soulange-Bodin,  marked  Charles  A.  (S,  v.  C&rolt  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836),  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  i^.  v.  purpikrea.  Another,  marked 
S,  sibirica,  appears  to  be  jS^.  v.  purpiirea;  but,  tnese  plants,  except  the  first, 
being  quite  young,  we  have  only  seen  them  in  leaf. 
Detcripiion,  ^c.     The  common  lilac  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  and 
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upwards  in  good  free  soil;  and,  though  it  imturally  ^.^(^  i036 

sends  up  abundance  of  suckers  in  every  direction, 
so  as  to  form  a  dense  mass  of  stems,  yet,  when 
these  are  cleared  away  as  they  appear,  and  only 
one  stem  left,  it  may  be  trained  to  form  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  beautiful  when  in  le$f,  and 
preeminently  so  when  in  flower.  The  rate  of  growth 
IS  considerable,  varying,  according  to  the  soil  and 
situation,  fVom  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  a  year,  for  the  first 
five  or  seven  years.     The  duration  is  not  great; 
probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  in  rich 
soils,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  in  such  as  are 
dry  and  comparatively  poor.      Plants  which  are 
never  allowed  to  produce  suckers  of  any  size,  and 
in  which  the  buncnes  of  flowers  have  been  thinned 
out,  ripen  seeds ;  and  these,  according  to  Miller,  ' 
produce  plants  which  are  true  to  their  varieties. 
The  common  lilac  was,  till  lately,  thought  to  be 
exclusively  a  native  of  Persia;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Baumgarten  in  Transylvania.  {Flora  7Va«#y/.,voLi.  p.  16.^  The  blue  and 
the  white  varieties  were  cultivated  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  m  1597,  under 
the  name  of  the  blue-pipe  and  white-pipe ;  and,  apparently,  confounded  wrth 
Philadelphus,  which  was  also  called  pipe  tree.   The  first  time  the  lilac  was  made 
known  to  European  botanists  was  by  a  plant  brought  firom  Constantinople  to 
Vienna,  by  the  ambassador  Busbequms,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  centurj. 
From  the  plant  being  very  showy,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardj, 
it  soon  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  gardens  of  Europe.     In  some  parts  of 
Britain,  and  vanous  parts  of  G^ermany,  it  is  mixed  with  other  shrubs,  or 
planted  alone,  to  form  garden  hedges ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  hardiness,  we 
may  mention  that  there  are  hedges  of  it  by  the  road-sides,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ulm  and  Auesburg,  in  the  elevated,  and  consequently  cold,  region  of 
Bavaria.     Mixed  wi3i  sweet  briars,  sloe  thorns,  scarlet  thorns,  Ouelder  rose 
trees,  &c.,  it  forms  beautiful  hedges  to  cottage  gardens,  where   there  is 
abundance  of  room.     In  the  survey  of  the  royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch,  planted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  is  mentioned  a  fountain  '*  set  round  with  six 
lilac  trees,  which  bear  no  fruit,  but  only  a  very  pleasant  smell."  {StfL  F/.,  ii. 

f>.  47.)  Many  poets  have  alluded  to  this  tree ;  ajid  Cowper,  in  the  following 
ines,  enumerates  some  of  the  kinds  commonly  grown  in  British  gardens :  — 

"  The  lilac,  Tariouf  in  array,— now  white. 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  aet 
With  purple  spikes  p]rramidal,  —  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all. ' 

a  2.  ;S^.  JosiKJS^^  Jacq.    Josika's  Lilac. 

hIentUlctaum.    Jacq.  in  Bot,  Zcit,  1831,  t  ff7.  ;  Rchb.  PI.  Crit,  No.  104a  t.780.;  Don's  MHl^  4- 
tt  5U ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S&  ^    _ 

Engravings.    Hook,  BoL  Mag.,  1 397a  ;  LindU  BoL  Reg.,  t.  173a  ;  Rchb.  PL  Crit,, 
Na  1049. 1 780. ;  and  our  Jigs.  1027,  1038. 

Spec,  Char.^Sfc.  Leaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, acute, 
ciliated,  wrinkled,  gla- 
brous, on  short  petioles, 
white  beneath.  Flowers 
purple.  (Don^t  Mill,, 
IV.  p.  51.)  A  shrub, 
from  6  fl.  to  8  (i.  high  ; 
a  native  of  Transylva- 
nia, where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Baroness 
Von  Josika,  in  compli-  "* 
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ment  to  whom  it  waa  named  by  Baron  Jacquin.  It  ii  an  upright  shrub,  with 
spreading  branches,  and  [)urple  twics.  Its  leaves  are  ellipticJanceolate,  3  in. 
long,  and  Ijin.  broad,  snining  and  lucid  green  above,  and  white  beneath,  in 
the  manner  of  those  of  the  balsam  poplar;  but  of  a  deep  dark  ereen,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  leaves  of  Chion&nthus.  It  was  found  growing  in  shady 
places,  near  water,  along  with  JTkgus  sylv4t]ca,  C6rylu8  ilvellana,  /Vaxinus, 
5^irse^  ^osa,  Ribety  and  iltr^gene,  and  rising  from  the  height  of  12ft.  to 
that  of  18 ft.  (See  AUgem,  Gartenzeii.,  vol.  i.  p.  5.)  This  sort  has  certainly 
a  very  different  appearance  from  the  common  lilac ;  but  it  ibay,  after  all, 
be  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  was  first  sent  to  Britain  by  Messrs.  Booth 
.  of  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries ;  and  there  are  now  plants  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Societv,  in  the  Edinbiu-gh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in 
some  other  collections ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  b;^  grafting 
and  budding,  it  will-  soon  be  as  easily  to  be  procured  in  the  British  nur- 
series as  the  common  lilac.  ^  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  Fnlham  Nursery, 
is  7s,  6d,  each. 

A  3.  S,  PB^RSICA  L.     The  Persian  Lilac 

Jdentytcatum.    Lin.  8p.,  11. :  Don*f  MIH.,  «.  p.  51. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
Svmmymes.    LVac  minor  Manch ;  D/oc  p^nioa  Lamt. ;  Lilat  de  P«ne,  Fr. 

iSngrarings.    Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  t  486.  i  If  ia  Fig.,  161  f.  ti  Mant.,  t  57.  i  Pluk.  Phyt.SS?.  t  &  ; 
and  our^i^.  1089L 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  small,  lanceolate,  entire. 
Flowers  purple.  (2)on'#  iliitf.,  i v.  p.  5  M  A  shrub, 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Fersia.  In- 
troduced in  1640,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  of  our  low 
deciduous  shrubs.  It  is  frequently  planted  in  pots, 
and  forced  so  as  to  come  into  flower  at  Christmas, 
for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  rooms ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  though  the  flowers  are  very  fra- 
grant when  they  expand  naturally  in  the  open  air, 
yet  in  the  hot-house  they  are  quite  scentless; 
doubtless  from  the  want  of  sufficient  light  to 
elaborate  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  the  cause  of  | 
the  odour.  In  Paris,  it  is  said,  they  retard  the 
Persian  lilacs,  Imt  placing  them  in  an  icehouse  in 
December,  and  keeping  them  there  till  the  Sep- 
tember or  October  following,  when  they  will  come  , 
into  bloom  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  about ' 
Christmas,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  bouquets  given  as  presents  on  New 
Year's  Day.  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  viL  p.  247.)  The  species  is  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  varieties  by  layers. 

Varieties. 
m  S,p, 


2  alba  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.      7^  white  Fenian  Lilac,—  Leaves 


lanceolate,  entire.  Flowers  white. 
S.  p.  3  ladnidta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 
Mill.  Diet.,  No.  3.,  Icon.,  t.  164. 
f.  2.,  and  owtjig,  1040.,  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  6.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1107., 
Munting,  t.  56.,  Toum.  Inst.,  602. ; 
S.  capit^ta  Gmel,  Itin,,  iii.  p.  304. 
t.  32.  f.  1.,  Schmidt  Baum,,  ii.  p.  79.  ; 
Lilas  k  Feuilles  de  Persil,  Fr.  The 
CK/-Ieaved  Persian  Lilac, — This  va- 
riety has  some  of  its  leaves  pin- 
natifidly  cut,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
cut  iu  some  manner. 
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m  S.p,  4fsaIv^oiia  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  somewhat  hoary, 
like  those  of  the  common  sage. 

m  4.  S,  ROTHOMAGE^Nsis  Renault.    The  Rouen  Lilac 

StmoKifma.  S.  d&bia  Pen.  EncM.,  1.  |x  a  ;  LtUtceum  roChomastoae  RemmU  Ft  de  fOme.^  p.  lOa  ; 
S.  mMia  Dum.  Conrs.,  1.  p.  709.,  Lodd,  CaL.ed.  18S6:  Lilu  Varin.  K.  Dm  Ham.-.  S.  chiD^mis 
WUld,  So,,  L  Pl4&,  BeroL  Baumz.,  p.  49B.,  Dom's  MUL,  4w  pc  51. ;  &  siMrlca  Hort ;  the  SOioud 
Lilac,  Hiurt. 

Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  t  63. ;  and  our;!|r- 1041. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  purple.  {DotCt  Miil.^  iv. 
p.  51.)  An  intermediate  plant  between  5.  vulg^  and  5.  p^rsica.  Li 
^Igium,  there  is  a  hybrid  between  this  and  S. 
vulgiris,  called  S.  media,  or  the  Belgic  Lilas  de 
Marly;  which  is  probably  the  S.  rothomag^nsis 
o![  Twrp.etPoU.Fl.de  Par.  A  shrub,  from  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  hieh ;  a  hybrid  between  S.  vulgkris 
and  S,  p^rsica ;  raised  at  Rouen  by  M.  Variit, 
the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  there, 
and  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1795; 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  a  most  abundant  flow- 
erer ;  and,  in  favourable  soils  and  situations, 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
This  sort,  and  the  preceding  one,  grafted 
standard  high  on  the  ash,  or  the  common 
privet,  would  form  very  ornamental  trees. 

Varieiiet.    The  following  are  mentioned  in  the 

Bon  Jardimer  for  1836 :  — 

A  S.  r.  2  Lilas  Royal  Bon  Jard.  has  the  flowers  more  compact  than  the 
Belgic  Lilas  de  Marly. 

a  S.  r.  3  saugeina  Hort. ;  Lilas  sauge,  Fr. ;  diflers  from  the  Lilas  Varin 
in  having  the  flowers  more  red  and  more  beautiful.  There  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  the  variety  mentioned  in  Gard.  Mag.,Yn,  p.  379.,  of  which  there 
are  plants  in  the  Grosvenor  Nursery,  King's  Road,  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Dennis.  S.  coccinea  and  S.  chinensis  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 
appear  to  be  identical  with  this  variety,  or  very  slkhtly  different ;  but 
the  plants  are  too  small  to  have  yet  produced  flowers. 

App.  L     Species  of  Sy  rings,  not  yet  introduced, 

&  Embdi  Wan.  Cat,  Na  2831..  Don**  Mill,  4.  p.  61.. 
Boyle  Uliut,  p.  867.  t  S5. .  f  2. ;  and  our>1!ir*  ^^U  h**  tfa« 
leave*  elllpUo-oblona,  glaucous  beneath,  attenuated  at  the 
haae,  and  acuminated  at  the  apex.  Branches  waited.  Tbyne 
terminal  and  panicled.  Capaulea  almost  cylindrical.  The 
bud.acales  permanent  at  the  base  of  the  year's  shootSL  A 
shrub,  ttom  80.  to  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Kamaon,  towards 
the  Himalayas,  with  purple  flowers,  which  appears  to  be  a 
▼ery  desirable  plant.  All  the  Ulacs  are  so  beautiful,  both  in 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  of  such  easy  culture  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  even  in  climates  of  considerable  severity, 
that  the  number  of  sorts,  provided  they  are  truly  distinct, 
can  hardly  be  too  much  increased.  The  objection  which  we 
have  to  this  genus  of  shrubs  is,  their  liabilitj  to  throw  up 
sucker*,  which,  as  we  have  more  than  once  before  observed, 
have  a  disorderly  and  ungardenesque  appearance,  and  are 
only  suiuble  tor  scenery  in  which  the  object  is  to  imitate  wild 
and  neglected  nature.  For  this  reason,  we  have  often  wished 
that  all  the  sorts  of  lilac  cultivated  in  British  gardens  were 
worked  on  stocks  of  the  common  privet,  on  which,  it  is 
said,  they  will  succeed  perfectly.  As  the  privet  is  quite 
haidy,  and  does  not  throw  up  suckers,  this,  we  think,  would 
be  a  real  Improvement,  at  least  with  reference  to  gardenesque 
beauty. 

S.  9Uldta  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  58.,  Don's  Mill.,  4.  pi  51.,  is 
a  native  of  China,  on  mountains  about  Pekin ;  and,  according 
to  O.  Don,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Lig^strum  tiii^Dse 
Lour. 
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FONTANE' S/il  Labill.  Tub  Fontanbsia.  Lm.  Sytt.  Didndria  Monogjnia, 

IdenMcatiom.    LafaUL  FL  Syr.,  dec.  1.  pi  9.  1 1.;  Lam.  Ul.,  I.  t  83. ;  LindL  Nat  SjwL  Bot.,  ed.  2., 

pi  aba  ;  Don's  Bfill.  4w  p.  51. 
J>eri9atkm.    Named  after  lUmd  Lomieke  Det  Emtainet,  author  of  Flora  At/antica,  2  vols.  4to, 

Paris,  1796.99,  and  several  other  works. 

Gen,  Ckar,^  ^c,  Cafyx  4— O-partedy  permanent.  Corolla  4 — 6-parted,  de- 
ciduous. Stamens  2,  elon^ed.  Stigma  bifid,  hooked.  Captule  a  2 — 4- 
winged,  2-celled,  papery,  indehiscent  samara;  cells  1 -seeded.  (Don*s  Mill., 

'  i?.  p.  51.)  A  subevergreen  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  axillary 
racemes  of  yellowish  white  flowers.  This  genus  seems  to  be  a  connecting 
link  between  the  tribes  i^Vaxinieae  and  Oleinse. 

ml  1.  F.  PHiLLYRBoi^ES  LabUI.    The  Fhillyrea-like  Fontanesia. 

Idetiflcaikm,    LablU.  Syr., dec.  L  p.9.  tl. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  pi5L:  Lodd.  Cat, ed.  1836. 
Engraoimgs.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1906, ;  and  our  Jig.  lOia 

Description,  S^e,  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to 
14  ft.,  or  upwards,  with  leaves  acute  at  ^th  ends ;  a  native  of  Syria,  between 
Laodicea  and  Mount  Cassius,  and  of  Sicily.  It  was 
introduced  in  1787,  and  flowers  in  June.  Tlie  flowers 
are  at  first  of  a  ereenish  white,  or  yeUowish  green ; 
but  they  afterward  become  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and 
remain  on  the  tree  two  or  three  months.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant,  in  Syria,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  and  also  in  Italy,  remain  on  till  spring; 
but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  London,  they 
drop  off  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  like  those  of  the 
common  privet ;  to  which  plant  the  fontanesia  bears  a 
close  general  resemblance,  though  it  is  strikingly  dif-  A 
ferent  in  having  a  rough  exfoliating  bark.  It  grows  ^ 
rapidly,  forming  a  large  bush  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high  in  as  + 
many  years ;  or,  if  trained  to  a  sii^le  trunk,  a  very  handsome  tree,  with 
numerous  slender,  divei^gent,  droopmg  branches.  There  are  plants  of  it 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Grarden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  which  flower  fi-eely  every  year ;  and  one  in  the 
Kew  Garden,  8  ft.  high.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or 
by  grafting  on  the  common  privet.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  ash,  it 
would  form  a  very  handsome  drooping-branched  tree.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  1«.  each. 

ForggtJAsi  VaU  is  a  genus  named  In  honour  of  Wmiam  Forsyth,  &q..  Royal  Gardener  at  Ken. 
sington,  author  of  Observatioms  on  the  Di$ease$  ^  Treett  &c.,  who  died  in  1804 ;  and  to  whose  son,  of 
the  same  name,  who  died  In  18S5  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  toL  xi.  pi  496.),  we  are  much  indebted  for  contri. 
butions  to  the  historical  part  of  this  work,  and  to  that  of  the  BncpdoptetUa  qf  Gardenhtg. 

F.  tuspinsa  Vahl,  Sjftinga  tutpinn  Tkunb..  LXiae  perptose  /««.,  U  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it 
is  cultivated  for  the  elegance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  yellow.  It  Is  an  ascending  shrub,  with  pendent 
tetragonal  branches,  and  oval,  simple,  or  trifoliate  leaves.  It  is  probably  half-bardy  or  quite  haxdv : 
and  ft  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  Is  not  yet  introduced.  «-         '  /       ^  i  » 
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FRA'XINUS  Toum,    The  Ash.    Lm.  Syst.  Polygamia  Dioe'cia. 
IdtHiificatkm,    Tbum.  Init,  S43. ;  Ua.  Gen.,  Na  IIGO. ;   Bfichx.  G«n.,  107. ;  Just.  Gen.,  105. ; 
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Srhkuhr  HAodb.,  1 975. ;  Lwn.  UL,  1 85&  j  Qmna.  Fnict,  1.  L  90. :  LindJ.  Nat  Syrt..  Bot..  ik  30S. : 
Don*.  Mill.,  4. 1x53. 

5yitdnyfn««.     Frftne,  fir. :  Eiche.  <?»■. 

Dcripntion.  The  deriyatlon  of  /Vuxinut  giren  in  Don's  Miller  is,  fh>m pArocM,  to  enclose;  tbe  aih 
having  been  formerly  umxI  for  making  bedgei.  LiBn«us  derives  it  from  pkrixU,  a  aqsanCioa*  be- 
caute  the  wood  splits  easily.  Others  dcrtTe  It  tnmframgiiur^  because  the  young  brancbcs  are  easily 
broken ;  or  which  may  have  been  applied  ironically,  in  allusion  to  tbe  extreme  tougfancas  of  tlie  old 
wood.  None  of  these  derivations,  nowever,  appears  very  satisfluHory.  'fhe  Engbsh  name  of  ash 
may  be  derived  either  fhim  the  Saxon  word  m$e,  a  pike;  er  fkom  the  colour  of  Cbe  kMKk  ot  the 
trunk  and  branches,  which  resembles  that  of  wood  ashes. 

Gen,  Char,,  S^c,    Flowers  polygamous.    Calyx  none,  or  4-parted,  or  4-tootfaed. 
Corolla  none.    Stamens  2,  in  tbe  male  flowers.    Anthers  sessile,  or  on  short 
filaments,  dehiscing  outwardly.     Female  flowers  the  same,  except  that  they 
have  no  stamens,  but  have  each  a  pistil,  that  has  a  bifid  stigma.      FruU^ 
or  samara,  2-celled,  compressed,  wmged  at  top.    Celb  1-seeded.   (^JDon^s 
Mill,^  iv.  p.  53.)— Deciduous  trees,  with  opposite,  impari-pinnate,  rarely 
simple  leaves ;  and  lateral  racemes  of  greenish  yellow  flowers.     Natives 
of  Europe,  the  north  of  Afiica,  part  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America. 
The  species  are  raised  from  seeds ;  and  the  varieties  chiefly  by  grafting 
on  Fraxinus  excelsior,  but  partly  also  from  seeds.     There  is  a   great 
tendencv  in  all  the  species  to  sport  into  varieties;    and  many  of  what 
are  by  botanists  described  as  species  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  entitled 
to  that  distinction.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  more  especially   on  the  estate  of  Dalhousie,  we  are   in- 
formed that  the  ash  is  indigenous  over  several  acres  of  steep  rockjr  de- 
clivities bordering  the  river,  and  that  many  very  distinct  varieties   may 
there  be  collected.    The  American  ash  seems  as  prolific  in  varieties  as  the 
European  species  ;  and  some  of  these  varieties,  which  bv  botanists  are 
treated  as  species,  generally  come  true  from  seed;  a  circumstance  no 
more  surprising  than  that  particular  varieties  of  fruit  trees  should  fre- 
quently come  nearly  as  true  to  the  parent  variety,  as  the  seedlings  of 
species  come  true  to  species.     All  the  ashes  are  of  easy  culture  in  good 
soil,  and  in  a  sheltered   situation.    The  general  price  of  the  American 
plants  is  from  Is,  6d,  to  2s,  6d,  per  plant ;  and  seeds  may  be  obtained  of  six 
or  seven  of  the  sorts  at  4</.  per  quart. 

A.  Leaflets  broody  smooth  or  shinhig  on  the  upper  surface.     Natives 

oj  Europe, 

^  \,  F,  EXCELSIOR  L,     The  taller,  or  common.  Ash. 

IdffUifieation.    Lin.  Six,  p.  1509. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  109a  ;  Don's  Mill.  4.  p.  53  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  I89S. 
5gnomifme$,    F.  ap^Ula  Lam.  FL  Fr.,  Lam.  JUL,  t  858.  f.  1. ;  F.  rostrkta  Gmu.  FL  Bar.,  pi  574w ;  F. 

O'mus  Scop.  Cam,,  No.  12ia  ;  F.  ei^sa  Pert. ;  F.  crtsps  Boicj  le  Frfene,  Fr. ;  Aescbe  or  Etche, 

Ger.  and  Dutch ;  Ask,  Dan.  and  Swed. ;  Frassino,  ItaL  {  Fresno,  Span. ;  Freixo,  Fort ;  Jas, 

Jasen,  or  Jassen,  JItuf. ;  £se,  Som. 
Engravingt.    FL  Dan.,  1 909. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1698. ;  Svensk.  Bot,  175. ;  Lam.  111.,  t  85&  f.  L  ; 

Blsckw.,  t  SSa ;  Dodon.  Pempt,  771. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  S.  p.  1U7.  £  2. }  oar  Jig.  lOH. ;  and  the  plates  in 

our  last  Volume.. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  ser- 
rated, cuneated  at  the  base.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  obliquely  emarginate 
at  the  apex.  The  leaves  have  generally  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  huf,  sometnnes  6. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  from  the  sides  of  the  branches. 
On  some  there  are  only  female  flowers ;  on  others  hermaphrodite  ones ; 
and  on  others  male  ones;  while  on  some  trees  the  flowers  are  found  in  two 
of  these  states,  or  in  all  of  them.  (Don*s  Mill,,  iv.  p.  53.)  A  tree,  from 
30  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  flowering  in  March  and  April,  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Varieties,  These  are  ver^  numerous ;  but  we  shall  give  chiefly  those  which 
are  allowed  to  be  varieties  by  botanists,  and  are  described  as  such  in  Don's 
Miller,  or  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus ;  afterwards  indicating  those  which 
are  treated  by  botanists  as  species,  and  which  we  have  accordingly  kept 
distinct,  but  which  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties. 

It  F.  e.  2  petidula  Ait.  Hort.  Rew,  ed.  2,,  vol.  v.  p.  475.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
18.36;  Frene  Parasol,  Fr,;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 
The  pendulous,  or  weeping,  Ash^  —  Branches  pendulous.     This  sin- 
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gular  and  beautiful  variety  was  dis- 
covered, about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  a  field  belonging  to  the 
vicar  of  Gamlingay,  near  Wimpole, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Professor  Mar- 
tyn,  in  his  edition  of  Miller's  Dic- 
iionaty,  published  in  1807.  says  that 
he  recollects  it  for  nearly  forty  years 
as  a  very  fine  pendulous-branched  , 
tree.  In  June,  1835,  the  tree  was 
visited,  at  our  request  by  Mr.  James 
Dall,  late  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  at  Wimpole,  who  sent  us 
the  following  account  of  it : — **  The 
tree  is  now  comparatively  in  ruins. 
The  trunk  ^ts  6  ft.  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  tnmk  is  12ft. 
high ;  at  which  height  it  branches  out 
into  two  arms,  each  about  15ft.  in 
len^.  Three  years  ago,  ten  de- 
caying branches  were  lopped  off,  and 
four  have  been  since  blown  off  by 
the  wind.  The  tree  formerly  stood 
in  the  open  field ;  but  it  is  now  in- 
cluded m  the  garden  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hep  worth,  the  present 
vicar  of  the  parisn.  Mr.  Hepworth  enquired  of  the  late  clerk  of  the 
parish,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  20  years,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  90  years  old,  how  long  he  recollected  the  tree.  His 
answer  was,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  it  was  the  same  size 
then  that  it  is  now."  When  grafts  first  b^;an  to  be  taken  fi'om  this 
tree  by  the  nurserymen,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but 
there  are  weeping  ashes  in  thecountv  estimated  at  50  years'  growth. 
Many  have  been  planted  in  England;  some  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  some,  also,  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  the  name  of  the 
variety  is  in  die  American  catalogues.  In  the  list  of  ash  trees 
planted  in  the  government  gardens  at  Odessa,  by  M.  Descemet, 
IS  one  with  pendent  branches,  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  which 
may  possibly  be  somewhat  difibrent  from  the  English  variety.  The 
weeping  ash  is  commonly  grafted  standard  hi^ ;  and,  as  it  is  very 
hardy,  and  grows  with  very  great  rapidity,  it  is  a  valuable  tree  for 
forming  arbours,  or  for  covering  seats,  more  especially  in  public 
gardens.  An  ash  tree,  100  ft.  high,  such  as  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  woods,  mi^ht  be  chang^  into  a  singular  object  by  grafting 
it  at  the  summit  with  a  weeping  ash.  If  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  a 
number  of  trees  might  be  cut  down  round  it  so  as  to  form  an  open 
area  of  100  ft.  or  200  ft.  in  diameter,  which  would  five  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  tree  advantageously  on  every  side.  The  weep- 
ing ash  ripens  seeds  in  abundance.  We  have  not  heard  whether 
these  seeds  produce  upright-crowing  trees  generally,  or  whether 
they  do  not  occasionally  send  up  pendulous-branched  ones;  but, 
judging  fi'om  analogy,  we  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  case. 
5  F.  e.  pendula  var.  The  Cowpen  Ash.  (^.1045.) — As  we  are  uncertain 
whether  this  is  a  variety,  or  a  mere  variation,  and  strongly  suspect 
it  to  be  only  the  latter,  we  have  not  put  a  number  before  tne  name. 
Drawings  of  two  of  these  trees  (of  one  of  which,  60  ft.  high. 
Jig,  1045.  is  an  engraving)  were  sent  us,  in  February,  1836,  by  M. 
J.  F.  Sydney,  Esq.,  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  gives  the  fol- 
4  L 
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lowing  account  of  them: — "No.  1.  (Jig,l0i5,^  grows  upon  a  bank,  or 
high  ground,  in  a  hedgerow,  about  a  quarter  ot  amile  beyond  Morpeth, 
by  the  side  of  the  Emnburgh  tumpilce-road.  No.  2.,  an  elegant  tree, 
between  55  ft.  and  60  ft.  hieh,  stands  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  of 
the  river  Wansbeck,  a  little  beyond  the  new  bridge  which  leads  to  the 
Milton  Road;  and  there  is  another  ash  tree, of  the  same  descriptioo, 
a  short  distance  before  reaching  the  bridge.  These  three  trees  are 
the  only  ones  that  I  know  the  localities  of;  and,  though  I  have  been 
told  at  Morpeth,  by  several  persons,  that  they  thought  there  were 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet 
no  one  knew  where,  or  was  even  sure  of  the  circumstance.  These 
trees  have  long  attracted  my  attention,  from  the  gracefulness  of  their 
appearance,  and  from  their  dissimilitude  to  the  other  ash  trees  in  this 
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neighbourhood.  The  ash  ia  pardcularly  abundant  in  this  part  of 
Northumberland."  Mr.  Sidney  having  kindly  sent  us  grafb  of  the 
Cowpen  ashy  we  have  distributed  them  among  the  nurserymen,  and 
plants  have  been  raised  from  them  in  the  Fulham  Nursery.  Mr. 
George  M'  Leish,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardener*  t  Magaxme,  informs 
us  that  there  are  a  number  of  ash  trees  growing  out  of  the  rocks 
immediately  below  the  Rumblinff  Bridge,  on  the  Duke  of  Athol's 
estate,  a  few  miles  from  Dunkeld,  which  are  probably  not  above 
30  years  of  ace,  which  have  weeping  branches,  that  droop  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Whether  these  trees  belong  to  the  com- 
mon weeping  ash,  to  the  Cowpen  variety  or  variation,  or  to  the 
Kincaimey  ash,  to  be  next  described,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

tF,e,  3  J^admUe,  the  Kmcairney  Ash,  has  the  spray  alternately 
pendulous,  and  ri^dly  upri|^ht,  and  thus  forms  a  tree  of  fantastic 
shape.  The  original  specunen  grows  on  the  estate  of  Mungo 
Murray,  £m)-»  in  Kincaimey,  in  the  parish  of  Caputh,  near  Dun- 
keld,  Perthshire.  It  is  46  ft.  high  ;  the  trunk,  at  12  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  3ft.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  in 
the  widest  part,  is  74  ft.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  who  sent  us  a  drawing  and  description  of  it 
in  1833  (see  Gard.  Meg.,  vol.  z.  p.  384.) ;  and  who,  having  at  that 
time  directed  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Tumbull  of 
Perth  to  its  propagation,  they,  we  are  informed,  have  now  plants 
of  it  for  sale. 

£  F.  ff.  4  aurea  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  1059. ;  F,  aurea  Pert.  Ench.,  iL  p.  604., 
Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836 ;  the  golden^basked  Aih;  has  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  yellow  and  dotted;  and  the  leaflets  sessile,  lance- 
olate, unequally  serrated,  acuminated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and 
glabrous.  It  is  conspicuous,  particularly  in  winter,  not  only  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  bark,  but  from  the  curved,  contorted  cha* 
racter  of  its  branches,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  horns  of  an 


i  F.  e.  5  a&rea  pendula  has  the  bark  yellow,  and  the  branches  as  pendu- 
lous, and  of  as  vigorous  growth,  as  those  of  F.  e.  p^ndida.  There 
are  fine  specimen  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  New  Cross  Nursery, 
and  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery,  New  Road. 

S  F.  e.  6  crkpa ;  F.  cHspa  Bote ;  F,  atrovirens  Desf,  Art.,  i.  p.  104. ;  has 
the  leaves  dark  green,  crumpled,  and  curled.  The  darkness  of  the 
green  of  the  leaves  is  remarkable;  and  this  and  their  crumpled  ap- 
pearance, combined  with  the  rigid  stunted  character  of  the  whole 
plant,  render  it  a  striking  object.  The  largest  tree  we  know  of, 
of  this  variety,  is  at  Famham  Castle,  Surrey ;  where,  in  50  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  15  ft. ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  in.» 
and  of  the  head  5  ft.  In  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  there  b  a 
tree,  which,  in  12  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  8  ft. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  3  ft. 

t  F.  e.  7  jaspideaW\\\d.,hodd.  Cat.,  ed.l836,  the  striped-barked  Ash,  haa 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  streaked  with  reddish-white,  lliere 
are  specimens  at  West  Dean,  in  Surrey,  9  years  planted,  and  21  ft. 
high ;  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  14  years  planted,  and  16ft.  high  ^ 
and  at  Ampton  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  18  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high. 

S  F.  e.  S  purpurdscetis  Descemet,  the  purple4)orked  Ash,  has  the  bark 
purple.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  by  M.  Descemet;  and 
there  are  pjfuits  of  it  in  the  collection  under  his  care  at  Odessa. 

S  F.  tf.  9  argetUea  Desf.  Arb.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  the  siher^tnped- 
leaved  Ash, — Leaves  vari^ated  with  white. 

^  F.  e,  10  lutea,the  ^//oic;-edge'leafieted  Ash,has the  leaflets  edged  with 
yellow. 

S  F.  e.  11  erosa  Pcrs.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  has  the  leaflets  erosely  toothed, 
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1  F.  e.  12  horissonidUi  Desf.^  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  60^,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 

the  hoTkontal4}nxiQ\ked  Ashy  has  the  tNranches  spreadii^honzoDtallj. 
S  F.  r.  13  verruco$a  Desf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604*^  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 

the  tcKxrl^barked  AmH^  has  the  branches  waited. 
1  F.  r.  14  vermcdM  pendula^  —  A  tree  of  this  variety  m  the  Hoiticaltiml 

Society's  Garden  was»  in  1835,  10  ft.  high,  after  being  16  years 

planted. 

1  F.  e.   15  nana  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  F,  e.  hikuQis  HorL,  the  dwarf 

Ash,  seldom  exceeds  3  ft.  in  height,  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Ghirden,  bearing  this  aame^  which  is  7  ft.  hjRh, 
and  its  stem  immediately  above  the  graft  is  4  in.  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  of  this  variety  resemble  those  of  the  common  ash,  but  the 
leaflets  are  much  smcdler  and  closer  together. 

2  F.  ^.  lefungQMa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     TA<r/«j^ota-barked  Ask, 

It  F.  e.  17  verticUlhta  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836.     The  whorUdAeKV^  Ask. 

IE  F.  r.  18  tfillosa  nh>a  Descemet  is  a  seedliiK,  disoovered  accidentall j,  of 
which  there  are  plants  in  the  Odessa  collection. 

Other  Varieties.  In  addition  to  the  above  varieties  of  the  common  ash, 
there  are  several  names  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
collection  in  the  Chiswick  Oarden,  which  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to 
this  article.  The  plants  to  which  these  names  apply,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small,  or  crowded  among  other  trees  or  shrubs ;  to  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  are  truly  ctistinct  or  not. 

Description,  The  common  ash  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  forest  trees. 
In  a  dose  grove,  and  in  a  ftee  deep  soil,  it  becomes  one  of  the  loftieit  tii 
British  trees,  with  a  trunk  free  from  branches  to  a  great  height.  Standing 
singly,  it  throws  out  larse  limbs,  which  divide  into  numerous  branches,  fann- 
ing a  full  spreading  head,  with  a  short,  but  very  thick,  trunk.  In  some  situa- 
tions, particularly  on  rodcy  steeps,  the  branches  on  old  trees  become  pendent ; 
but,  as  in  all  cases  of  old  ash  trees  whatever,  as  Sir  J.  £.  Smidi  observes,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches  to  curve  upwards.  The 
bark  is  ash-coloured  when  old,  and  dark  grey  when  young  The  buds  are  short, 
oval,  obtuse,  and  constantly  black :  and,  by  this  last  circumstance,  the  oonunon 
ash  is  easily  distinsuished  from  the  American  species.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  are  composed  of  firom  5  to  13  leaflets,  slijghtly  pedicellate,  smooth,  oval, 
acuminated  and  serrated.  The  common  petiole  is  8emicyltndrica],with  a  channel 
on  the  upper  side.  The  roots  are  numerous,  and  tf^e  a  horizontal  direction ; 
and  they  are  furnished  with  more  fibres  than  those  of  most  other  forest  trees. 
Both  fibres  and  roots  are  white,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of 
all  the  Ole^esBi  If  the  tree  is  planted  in  good  soil,  it  grows  rapidly  when 
3'oimg,  attaining  the  height  of  15ft.  and  upwards  in  10  yean.  The  height  of 
ttiU'-grown  trees,  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  is  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft., 
and  their  duration  several  centuries^  No  deciduous  tree  whatever,  in  culti- 
vation in  British  plantations,  is  more  injurious  to  plants  growing  under  it,  than 
the  ash ;  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which,  rising  close  to  the  surBice, 
exhaust  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  almost  every  other  plant, 
except  those  that  have  also  fibrous  roots. 

Geography,  The  common  ash  is  indigenous  to  central  Europe,  to  Sweden,  to 
Norway,  to  KuBsia,to  the  south  of  Europe,  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  to  Japan; 
and  there  is  a  species  in  America  (the  white  American  ash)  which  closely  re- 
sembles it  in  many  respects,  except  that  it  has  whitish  buds  instead  of  bladL 
ones.  In  Britain,  the  ash  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  from  Ross-shire 
to  Cornwall.  It  always  grows  best  in  good,  somewhat  calcareous,  soil ;  which, 
though  not  boggy,  is  generally  adjoining  water.  Its  most  favourite  situations 
are  on  the  steep  rocky  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sides  of  giens,  at  the  base 
of  which,  where  there  is  ^nerally  a  great  depth  of  soil,  and  a  stream  not 
very  distant,  the  tree  attains  its  largest  size.  The  most  profiti^le  age  for 
fellmg  the  ash  appears  to  be  firom  80  to  100  years.  It  will  continue  pushing 
from  stools  or  from  pollards,  for  above  100  years. 
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Huiory,  The  ash  was  knowtt  to  the  Greeks,  whose  name  for  it*  was  mdia 
or  boumelia ;  and  both  Greeks,  and  Roauuis  made  their  spears  of  its  wood.  It 
was  abo  rained  by  them  for  its  medtcai  properties.  By  the  Roman  agricultural 
writers  it  is  recommended  as  peculiarly  fit  for  maJiing  i^cuitimd  irople* 
ments,  to  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  applied  in  modem  times. 

Prop€rtie$  ami  Uses,  The  timber  of  the  ash  is  very  elastic ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  joist  of  this  timber  will  bear  more  before  it  bresks  dian  one  of  that  of 
any  other  tree  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  weighs,  per  cubic  foot,  64  lb.  9  oz. 
when  green ;  and  49  lb.  8  oz.,  when  dry.  The  value  of  the  timber  is  in^ 
creased  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  to  the  case  of  the  sweet  chest* 
nut,  the  wood  of  youn^  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  The 
texture  of  the  wood  is  alternately  compact  imd  porous ;  and,  where  the 
growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  layers  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  porons,  and  the  timber  is  comparatively  tou|;h, 
elastic,  and  durable.  In  durability,  however,  and  also  in  rigidity,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  oak :  but  it  is  superior  to  that  wood,  and  to  every  <^er,  in  toughness 
and  elasticitv ;  and  hence  its  oniversal  employment  in  all  tiiose  parts  of 
machinery  which  have  to  sustain  sudden  shocks ;  such  as  the  circumference, 
teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheds,  beams  of  plou^s,  &c.  (TredgoU^s  Carpentry.) 
Since  the  use  of  iron  became  so  general  in  the  manufacture  of  instruments 
and  machines,  the  value  of  the  ash  is  somewhat  diminished,  at  least  in  Britain ; 
it  still,  however,  ranks  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  held  even  to 
surpass  it  for  some  purposes.  It  is  much  in  use  by  the  coachmaker,  the 
wheelwright,  and  the  mannfacturer  of  agricultoral  implements.  It  is  highly 
valued  for  kitchen  tables,  as  it  may  be  seoured  better  than  any  other  wood, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  run  splinters  into  the  scourer's  fingers.  For  the  same 
reason^k  was  formerly  much  used  in  staircases;  and  in  old  houses,  for  example, 
at  Wroxton  Abbey,  near  Banbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  stair- 
case is  entirely  formed  of  this  wood.  Milkpails,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
are  made  of  thin  i)oards,  sawed  lengthwise  out  ot  the  tree,  each  rolled  into  a 
hollow  cylinder,  with  a  bottom  affixed  to  it.  The  roots,  and  the  knotty  parts 
of  the  trunk,  are  in  demand  by  cabinet-makers,  for  this  curious  dark  figures 
formed  by  their  veins,  which  make  a  singular  appearance  when  polished. 
£velyn  says  that  ^  Some  ash  is  so  curiously  eambleted  and  veined,  that  skil- 
ful cabinet-makers  prize  it  equally  irith  ebony,  and  call  it  green  ebony.'*  It 
makes  excellent  fuel,  burning  even  when  newly  cut,  with  very  little  smoke; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  woods  for  smoke-drying  herrings.  It  makes 
excellent  oars,  and  also  blocks  and  pulleys.  Few  other  trees  become  useful 
80  soon,  it  being  fit  for  walkin^ticks  at  four  or  Ave  years'  growth ;  and  for 
handles  for  spades  and  other  unplements,  at  nine  or  ten  years'  growth.  An 
ash  pdle^  Nicol  observes,  3  in.  in  diameter,  is  as  valuable  and  durable,  for  any 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  the  timber  of  the  largest  tree.  (Plant, 
Col.,  p.  77.)  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  hop-poles,  hoops,  crates,  handles 
to  baskets,  rods  for  training  plantis,  forming  bowers,  for  li^ht  hurdles,  and  for 
wattling  fadees  $  and  also  tor  walkin^ticn.  In  Staffi>rashire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourho^  of  the  potteries,  the  ash  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  cut 
every  five  or  six  years  for  crate-wood,  which  is  in  great  demand  for  forming 
crates  to  pack  up  the  articles  manulacteired  in  the  potteries.  In  Kent,  and 
in  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  most  profitable  appli.* 
cation  of  the  young  aah  is  for  walkmgsticks,  plant-rods,  hoops,  and  hop- 
poles.  For  the  latter  purpose,  coppice-woods  are  cut  over  every  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and,  for  the  former  pur- 
poses, every  five  or  seven  years.  The  ashes  of  the  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
tree  afibrd  a  very  good  potash;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning  nets  and  calf- 
skins ;  the  leaves,  in  some  places,  for  feeding  cattle  in  autumn,  and  in  others 
in  spring,  and  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  shoots,  eaten  by  cows,  are 
said  to  give  the  milk  and  butter  a  rank  taste ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  a  great  evil  by  the  Romans,  as  they  recommended  the  leaves  of 
the  ash,  next  to  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  for  fodder.    In  moist  pastures,  inter- 
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speraed  with,  or  gurrounded  by,  Dumeroas  trees  in  hedgerowB,  the  leaves, 
after  dropping  in  the  autumn^  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to  the  water  both 
in  the  ditches  and  ponds,  and  possibly,  also,  to  the  milk  of  cows ;  but  this 
does  not  hold  good  more  with  respect  to  the  ash  than  to  other  trees :  indeed, 
the  most  objectionable  is  the  oak,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  autumn,  give  a 
decidedly  bitter  taste  both  to  water  and  milk.  Our  correspondent  Mr. 
Sydney  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  lives  in  a  country  where  the  ash  tree 
is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree,  says,  "  The  statement  made  by  several 
writers,  that  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  which  have  eaten  ash  lesves 
has  a  disagreeable  taste,  is  certabily  not  founded  in  fact.  Mach  excellent 
butter  is  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  fiirms  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash ;  and  yet  I  hsve 
never  met  with  a  farmer's  wife  or  dairy-woman,  in  the  neighbourhocMl  of 
Morpeth,  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  supposed  injury  done  to  butter."  The 
Arabian,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  physicians  highly  extol  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  seed,  which  the  Latins  named  Sngua  amsy  bird's  tongue, 
firora  some  supposed  resemblance.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  dropsy,  stone, 
and  many  other  diseases.  M.  De  Perthuis  states  that  the  sap  of  the  ash  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose,  the  sap  is  extracted 
firom  the  leaves  by  maceration  ;  and  from  the  green  wood  by  putting  one  end 
of  a  branch  or  truncheon  of  it  into  the  fire,  and  gathering  the  sap,  as  it  rises 
from  the  other  end,  with  a  spoon.  A  decoction  of  the  bark,  or  of  the  leftves, 
has  been  used  as  a  tonic ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  as  an  aperient.  The 
ash  keys,  which  have  an  aromatic,  thou^  rather  bitter,  flavour,  were  formerly 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  pickled  with  salt  and  vineear,  to  be  sent  to  table 
as  a  sauce,  or,  as  Evelyn  expresses  it,  "  as  a  delicate  suading.*'  In  Siberia, 
the  keys  are  infused  in  the  water  used  for  drinking,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

The  Use  of  the  Aih  m  Plantatiom  has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
iniury  which  it  does  to  every  thing  that  grows  in  its  shade;  but,  thou^  we 
admit  that  this,  and  its  love  or  shelter,  constitute  a  decided  reason  why  it  aiould 
not  be  planted  in  hedgerows,  or  where  it  is  expected  to  make  profit  from 
plants  growing  under  its  shade,  yet  it  affi>rds  no  aigument  against  planting  it 
m  masses,  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  timber  or  coppice>w<md. 
As  the  tree,  when  standing  singly,  forms  a  most  ornamental  object  on  a  lawn, 
and,  though  it  may  impede  the  growth  of  the  grass,  yet  does  not  destroy  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ash  should  not  be  admitted  into  pleasure-gronnds, 
as  well  as  the  cedar,  or  any  other  dense  evergreen,  under  which  grass  will  not 
thrive.  It  has  been  observed,  that  female  and  hermaphrodite  trees,  finom  the 
quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce,  never  exhibit  such  a  handsome  clothing 
of  foliage  as  the  male  trees ;  and  hence,  in  some  situations*  where  an  orna- 
mental ash  tree  is  wanted,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  sure  of  a  male  by 
grafting. 

The  AAy  with  reference  to  ficAuretque  Beauty ^  is  thns  characterised  by 
Oilpin :  — "  The  ash  generally  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak 
and  rises  in  aa  easy  flowing  line;  but  its  chief  beau^  consists  in  the  light* 
cess  of  its  whole  appearance.  Its  branches,  at  first,  keep  close  to  the  tronk* 
and  form  acute  angles  with  it ;  but,  as  they  begin  to  lengthen,  they  generally 
take  an  easy  sweep ;  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves  correspondim^  with 
the  lightness  of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an  elcjgant  depending  toliue. 
Nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  an  old  ash  hanging  from  the  comer  of  a 
wood,  and  bringing  off  the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its  loose 
pendent  branches :  and  yet,  in  some  soils,  I  have  seen  the  ash  lose  much  of 
Its  beauty  in  the  decline  of  age.  Its  foliage  becomes  rare  and  meagre ;  and 
its  branches,  instead  of  hanging  loosely,  often  start  away  in  disagreeable 
forms.  In  short,  the  ash  o&esa  loses  that  grandeur  and  beauty  in  old  age 
which  the  generality  of  trees,  and  particularly  the  oak,  preserve  till  a  late 
period  of  their  existence.  The  ash  also,  on  anoUier  account,  fells  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  picturesque  eye.    Its  leaf  is  much  tenderer  than  that  of 
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the  oak,  and  sooner  receires  impression  from  the  winds  and  frost.  Instead 
of  contributing  its  tint,  therefore,  in  the  wane  of  the  year,amon{;  the  many- 
eoloured  ofispring  of  the  woods,  it  slurinks  from  the  blast,  drops  its  leaf,  and, 
in  every  scene  where  it  predominates,  leaves  wide  blanks  of  desolated  boughs, 
amidst  foliage  yet  fresh  and  verdant.  Before  its  decay,  we  sometimes  see  its 
leaf  tinged  with  a  fine  yellow,  well  contrasted  with  the  neighbouring  greens.  But 
this  is  one  of  nature's  casual  beauties :  much  oftener,  its  leaf  decays  in  a  dark, 
muddy,  unpleasing  tint;  and  yet,  sometimes,  notwithstanding  this  early  loss 
of  its  foliage,  we  see  the  ash,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  when  the  rains  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  season  mild,  retain  its  green  (a  light  pleasant  green) 
when  the  oak  and  the  elm  in  its  neighbourhood  have  put  on  their  autumnal 
attire.']  (For.  Seen.,  p.  37.) 

''It  ism  mountain  scenery  that  the  ash  ippears  to  peculiar  advantage; 
waving  its  slender  branches  over  some  precipice  which  just  affords  it  soil 
sufficient  for  its  footing,  or  springing  between  crevices  of  rock;  a  happy 
emblem  of  the  hardv  spirit  which  will  not  be  subdued  by  fortune's  scantiness. 
It  is  l&ewise  a  lovely  object  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it 
views  its  elegant  pendent  foliage,  bending,  Nardssus-like,  over  its  own  charms." 
iStnOfs  Sylva,  8vo  edit.,  p.  79.) 

**  The  beauty  of  the  roots  of  the  ash,"  Gilpin  observes,  **  is  of  a  pictu- 
resque nature.  They  are  often  finely  veined,  and  will  take  a  eood  polish. 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natured  History  of  Oxfordthke  (chap.  vi.  §  80.),  sp«iks  of 
certain  knottv  excrescences  in  the  ash,  called  the  brusca  and  mollusca,  which, 
when  cut  and  polished,  are  very  beautiful.  He  particularly  mentions  a  dinin^- 
table  made  of  the  latter,  which  represents  the  exact  figure  of  a  fish^  With 
regard  to  the  exact  figure  of  animals  and  other  objects,  which  we  meet  with 
both  in  stone  and  wood,  I  cannot  say  I  should  value  them  much  as  objects  of 
beauty.  They  may  be  whimsical  and  curious;  but,  in  m^  opinion,  the  roots 
and  veins  of  wood  and  stone  are  much  more  beautiful  when  they  are 
wreathed  in  different  fantastic  forms,  than  when  they  seem  to  lum  at  any 
exact  figures.  In  the  former  case,  they  leave  the  imagination  at  liberty  to 
play  among  them,  which  is  always  a  pleasing  exercise  to  it;  in  the  latter,  they 
are,  at  best,  awkward  and  unnatural  likenesses,  which  often  disgust  the  pic« 
turesque  eye,  and  always  please  it  less  than  following  its  own  fancy,  and 
pickii^  out  resemblances  of  its  own."  (^For,  Scen,yf.  38.) 

The  tvreathed  Fascia  in  the  Ash  Dree  is  likewise  of  the  picturesque  kind,  and 
consists  of  a  sort  of  excrescence,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  a  leading  branch, 
and  is  called  by  this  name.  "  The  &sciated  branch  is  twbted  and  curled  into  a 
very  beautiful  form;  which  form  it  probably  takes,  as  Dr.  Plot  supposes,  from 
too  quick  an  ascent  of  the  sap  (see  yai»  Hist,  of  Oxf^  ch.  vi.  $  82.) ;  or,  as  other 
naturalists  imagine,  from  the  puncture  of  some  insect  in  the  tender  twig, 
which  diverts  the  sap  from  its  usual  channel,  and  makes  the  branch  monstrous. 
The  wreathed  fiiscia  is  sometimes  found  in  other  wood,  in  the  willow  particu- 
larly, and  in  the  holly;  but  most  commonly  it  is  an  excrescence  of  the  ash. 
I  have  a  fasciated  branch  of  ash,  found  in  the  woods  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  is  most  elegantly  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  crosier ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  holly,  also,  twisted  like  a  ram's  horn.  We  have  this  appearance  some- 
times in  asparagus."  (/(/.,  p.  39.) 

The  Spray  of  the  Ash  (fig.  1046.)  "  is  very  different  firom  that  of  the  oak,  the 
elm,  or  the  beech.  As  the  boughs  of  the  ash  are  less  complex  than  those 
of  the  oak,  so  is  its  spray.  Instead  of  the  thick  intermingled  bushiness 
which  the  spray  of  the  oak  exhibits,  that  of  the  ash  is  much  more  simple, 
running  in  a  kind  of  irregular  parallels.  The  main  stem  holds  its  course, 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  sweep;  but  the  spray  does  not 
divide,  like  that  of  the  oak,  from  the  extremity  of  the  last  year's  shoot, 
but  springs  from  the  sides  of  it.  Two  shoots  spring  out,  opposite  each  other; 
and  each  pair  in  a  contrary  direction.  Rarely,  however,  do  both  the  shoots 
of  either  side  come  to  maturity :  one  of  them  is  commonljr  lost  as  the 
tree  increases,  or,  at  least,  makes  no  appearance  in  comparison  with  the 
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Other,  which  takes  the*  lead.  80  that,  notwithstanding 
this  natural  regularity  of  growth  (so  injurious  to  the 
picture8<)ue  beauty  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  some  other 
trees),  the  ash  never  contracts  the  least  disgusting  for- 
mality from  it.  It  may  even  receive  great  picturesque 
beauty  I  for  sometimes  the  whole  branch  is  lost  as 
&r  as  one  of  the  lateral  shoots ;  and  this  occasions 
a  kind  of  rectangular  junction,  which  forms  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  other  spray,  and  displays  an  elegant 
mode  of  hanging  to  the  branches  of  the  tree.  This 
points  out  anotl^  difference  between  the  spray  of  the 


oak  and  that  of  the  ash.  The  snray  of  the  oak  seldom  shoots  firom  the  under 
sides  of  the  branches;  and  it  is  this  chiefly  which  keeps  the  branches  in  a  hori- 
zontal form.  But  the  spray  of  the  ash,  often  breaking  out  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branch,  forms  very  elegant  pendent  boughs."  (/</.,  p.  112.) 

DUtemmating  Properties  of  ike  Ash,  The  ash,  like  the  sycamore,  from  the 
wedge-like  shape  of  its  keys,  or  seeds,  is  liable  to  fix  itself  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  ruins,  walls,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  old  trees.  On  the  piers  of  the 
entrance  to  Blenheim  Park  from  Woodstock  there  were,  in  1834,  a  syca- 
more established  on  one  pier,  and  an  ash  on  the  other,  each  about  5  ft.  high, 
f  See  Gflfrf.  Mag,y  vol.  x.  p.  99.)  On  the  ruins  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, there  is  a  large  tree  of  the  common  sycamore  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
which,  in  1806,  when  we  last  saw  it,  had  sent  down  a  fibrous  root  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  completely  exposed  to  the  air,  for  the  height  of  10  fl. 
or  12  ft.,  tiint  reached  the  ground.  This  fibre  soon  afterwards  acquired  con- 
siderable  thickness,  and  now  constitutes,  as  we  are  informed,  the  main  stem 
of  the  tree.  A  similar  circumstance  took  place  with  a  weeping  willow,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carlsruhe,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned ;  and 
the  same  thing  happens  not  unfrequently  with  the  oak.  Mr.  Gilpin  quotes  the 
following  instance  rrom  Dr.  Plot,  of  an  ash  establishing  itself  on,  and  finally 
destroying,  a  willow :  —  **  An  ash  key  rooting  itself  on  a  decayed  willow,  and 
finding,  as  it  increased,  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  in  the  mother  plant,  began 
to  insmuate  its  fibres,  by  degrees,  through  the  trunk  of  the  willow  into  the 
earth.  There  receiving  an  additional  recruit,  it  began  to  thrive,  and  expand 
itself  to  such  a  size,  that  it  burst  the  willow  in  pieces  which  fell  away  firom  it 
on  every  side ;  and,  what  was  before  the  root  of  the  ash,  being  now  exposed 
to  the  air,  became  the  solid  trunk  of  a  vigorous  tree."    {For,  Scetu,  p.  40.) 

Historical,  poetical,  and  mythological  Allusions,  The  ash  is  mentioned  both 
by  Hesiod  and  Homer;  the  Tatter  of  whom  not  only  speaks  of  the  ashen  spear 
of  Achilles,  but  informs  us  that  it  was  by  an  ashen  spear  that  he  was  slain. 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  Cupid  is  said  to  have  made  his  arrows  first  of  ash 
wood,  though  th6y  were  afterwards  formed  of  cypress.  The  Scandinavians 
also  introduce  this  tree  into  their  mythology.  It  is  stated  in  the  Edda^  that 
the  court  of  the  gods  is  held  under  a  mighty  ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches 
the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadow  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
roots  penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.    An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit  to 
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observe  eyery  thing  that  passes ;  to  whom  a  squirrel  constantly  ascends  and 
^iescends,  to  report  those  things  that  the  exalted  bird  may  have  neglected  to 
notice.  Serpents  are  twined  round  the  trunk ;  and  from  the  roots  there 
spring  two  limpid  fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  ia 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  the  things  to  come.  Three  virgins  constantly  attend 
on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle  its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains ;  and 
this  water,  falling  on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  dew,  produces  honey.  Man, 
according  to  the  Eelda,  was  formed  from  the  wood  of  this  tree.  Ancient 
writers  of  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent  entertains  an  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  ash.  Pliny  says  that,  if  a  serpent  be  placed  near  a  fire^  and 
botli  surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner  run  into  the  fire  than 
pass  over  the  pieces  of  ash ;  and  Dioscortdes  asserts  that  the  juice  of  ash 
leaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  serpents.  Evelyn  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  country  people  believe  that,  if  they  split 
young  ash  trees,  and  make  ruptured  children  pass  through  the  cliasm,  it  will 
cure  them ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  relates  an  instance,  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  of  this  extraordinaiy  superstition  having  been  lately  practised  in 
Warwickshire.  (See  Mag.  Nat,  Hist,^  vol.  vii.  p.  557.)  Another  superstition  is 
that  of  boring  a  hole  in  an  ash  tree,  and  imprisoning  a  shrew  mouse  in  it :  a  few 
strokes  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  prepared  is  supposed  to  cure  lameness  and 
cramps  in  cattle,  all  of  which  the  poor  mouse  is  accused  of  having  occasioned. 
(^Ihid^  p.  564.)  There  is  also  a  proverb  in  the  midland  counties,  that,  if  there 
flure  no  keys  on  the  ash  trees,  there  will  be  no  king  within  the  twelvemonth, 
in  allusion  to  the  ash  tree  being  never  totally  destitute  of  keys.  Lightfoot 
says  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a  green  stick  of  this  tree  into  the  fire, 
and,  while  it  is  burning,  ^thering  in  a  spoon  the  sap,  or  juice,  which  oozes  out 
at  the  other  end,  administers  this  as  the  first  spoonful  of  food  to  the  newly 
born  baby.  Many  poets  have  mentioned  the  ash,  and  the  following  passages 
allude  to  the  situations  in  which  it  is  smd  most  to  thrive  :— 

**  The  aab  ulu  not  a  depth  of  ftvitful  mould, 
But,  like  firugality,  on  IltUe  means 
U  thrives ;  md  high  o'er  creviced  rulna  ipreads 
It*  ample  thade,  or  on  the  naked  rock. 
That  nod*  in  air,  with  graceAiI  limb*  dependa** 


'  Here  amid  the  brook, 


Grey  a*  the  *t(Mie  to  which  it  clung,  half  root. 
Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  flrom  the  rock ; 
And  there  the  parent  lift*  its  lofty  head, 
And  spreads  it*  graceAil  bough*." 


..'<  Nature  seem*  t'ordain 


The  rocky  cliff  for  the  wild  ash's  reign.** 


BiOLAKB*s  Year. 


SoirrHBT's  Roderick, 


Drtdbn's  Virgil. 


Soil  and  Stuaiion.  The  ash,  it  is  said  by  Boucher,  will  grow  in  very 
barren  soil,  and  in  the  bleakest  and  most  exposed  situations ;  but,  though  it 
will  grc*^  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  attain  a 
timber-l^e  size  there.  According  to  Lifhtfoot,  it  will  stand  the  sea  breeze; 
and,  according  to  Woodward,  in  Witnering's  Botany^  if  planted  by  ditch 
sides,  or  in  low  boggy  situations,  the  roots  act  as  under-drains,  and  render 
the  ground  about  them  firm  and  hard.  Mr.  Ley,  in  his  Land  Steward,  says 
that  no  land  is  more  proper  for  ash  than  swampy  boggy  soils,  that  cannot 
be  drained  so  as  to  grow  grass  or  com.  On  this  remark,  Mr.  Mitchell 
(i)<7iu/ro/bg«i,  p.  41.)  observes,  that  such  places  are  good  for  growing  ash 
poles,  to  cut  down  at  from  12  to  20  years  old ;  but  that  timber  pown  in  such 
situations  soon  gets  knotty  and  diseased.  The  preceding  opinions  we  regard 
as  in  a  great  measure  erroneous.  San^,  whom  we  consider  as  the  very  first 
modem  authority  in  all  matters  respectmff  die  hardier  forest  trees,  observes, 
of  the  ash,  that  "it  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  dr^  loamy  soils. 
On  such  it  spontaneously  grows.  In  moist,  but  not  wet  soils,  it  grows  fast, 
but  soon  sidkens.     It  will  grow  freely  on  most  kinds  of  soils,  if  the  situation 
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be  tolerably  good,  except  on  retentive  days  or  tilU,  In  wet  goils,  it  soon 
sits  up  (ceases  to  increase  either  in  girt  or  height),  laqguishes,  and  dies. 
In  ricli  lands  its  wood  is  short  and  brittle;  in  sandy  soils  it  is  tough  and 
reedy ;  equalities  which,  for  several  purposes,  very  much  enhance  its  value.  In 
loam,  mixed  with  decomposed  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  (as  at 
Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Ochtertyre,  in  Perthshire),  the  ash  arrives  at  a  great 
size.  (Sanest  edit.  ofNicoTs  Planter's  Calendar,  p.  51.)  Dr.  Walker,  a  close 
observer  o?  nature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  trees,  says, "  The  ash  should  be 

f>lanted  on  dry  banks,  in  glens  and  gullies,  in  places  encumbered  with  laige 
oose  stones,  and  in  all  rocky  places,  wherever  there  is  shelter;  but  the 
largest  trees,'*  he  says,  **  will  always  be  found  where  they  have  running  water 
witnin  reach  of  their  roots.  There  is  no  situation,"  be  adds,  *<  too  high,  or 
too  cold,  for  the  ash,  provided  it  has  shelter ;  but  without  shelter  it  never 
makes  a  considerable  tree  at  a  great  height,  even  though  standing  in  a  good 
soil."  (Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  Shelter,  and  a  dry  good 
soil  within  reach  of  water,  are,  then,  essential  for  the  prosperity  of  the  ash. 
The  most  proper  station  for  the  ash,  according  to  Nicol,  is  the  forest  or  the 
grove.  Marshall  recommends  the  ash  to  be  plwted  alternately  with  the  oak ; 
because,  as  the  ash  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  surface,  and  the  oak  from 
the  subsoil,  the  ground  would  thus  be  fully  and  profitably  occupied.  As  the 
value  of  the  tim^r  depends  on  the  closeness  and  cleanness  of  the  grain,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ash  ought  to  be  planted  either  along  with 
its  own  apecies,  or  with  other  trees,  so  as  to  draw  it  up  with  a  straight  clean 
stem. 

Propagation  and  Culture^  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seed,  and 
the  varieties  by  grafting  or  buddine  on  the  species.  Tne  seeds  (which  aro 
included  in  what  are  commonly  cfuled  kevs,  but  botanically  samaras,)  are 
generally  ripe  in  October;  when  they  should  be  gathered,  and  taken  to  the 
rotting-ground,  where  they  should  be  mixed  with  li^ht  sandy  earth,  and  laid 
in  a  heap  of  a  flat  form,  not  more  than  10  in.  thick,  m  order  to  prevent  them 
from  heating.  Here  they  should  be  turned  over  several  times  m  the  course 
of  the  winter ;  and  in  February  they  may  be  removed,  fi-eed  from  the  sand 
by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  in  any  middling  soil.  The  richness  or  ouality  of 
the  soil,  Sang  observes,  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  should  be  well  broken 
by  the  rake,  and  the  situation  should  be  open,  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  drawn  up  too  slender.  The  seeds  may  be  deposited  at  tne  distance 
of  half  an  inch  every  way,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soil.  The 
plants  may  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  In  timber  or  copse-wood  plantations,  no  management 
peculiar  to  this  tree  requires  to  be  described. 

Accidents,  Diseaset,  Insects,  ^c.  When  the  ash  stands  alone,  its  far 
extended  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds ;  but,  except 
on  unsuitable  soils,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  canker,  or  other  diseases.  Being 
late  in  leafing,  it  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the 
species  of  i^os^cese,  which  come  early  into  leaf;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  in 
Britain :  but,  in  France,  it  is  objected  to  the  ash,  that 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  flies ; 
and  also  b^  bees,  ants,  and  birds,  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
men  "  u  nature  had  produced  the  ash  for  no  other  ^ 
purpose  than  for  the  embellishment  of  forests,"  says  the  K|B  ^^^ 
writer  of  the  ai:ticle  .FV&xinus  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel, 
**  we  might  almost  say  that  she  had  failed  in  her  end,  or 
had  opposed  herself  to  her  own  views,  in  destining  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  to  be  the  food  of  an  insect,  C^nUiaris  ^ 
vesicat6ria  Auct.  {fig,  1047.),  a  beetle  of  a  beautiful 
golden  ^een,  with  black  antennae,  which  devours  them 
with  avidity.  The  ash  tree  is  no  sooner  covered  with 
leaves,  than  these  arc  attacked  by  such  a  number  of  cantharides,  or  Spanish 
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flies,  that  the  trees,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  have  a  dismal  appear- 
an<:e;  and,  though  the  insect  which  devours  the  leaves  may  please  the  eye  by 
its  elesant  form,  and  its  colours  of  green  and  gold,  yet  it  spreads  abroad 
a  smell  which  is  so  disagreeable,  that  it  causes  the  common  ash  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  forests,  where  the  flowering  ash,  and  some  of  the  American 
species,  are  alone  introduced."  (N.  Du  Ham,y  vol.  iv.  p.  58.)  M.  PiroUe, 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Bon  Jardxmer^  mentions  that,  even  when 
the  cantharides  are  dead  on  the  trees,  they  become  dried  to  a  powder,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  trees  without  inhaling.  The  particles  of  this  powder, 
being  parts  of  those  flies  that  cause  the  blistering  of  the  skin  when  a 
blister  plaster  is  applied,  are,  of  course,  dangerous  to  persons  who  inhale  them ; 
and,  on  this  account,  ash  trees  are  never  pknted  near  villages  in  France.  Giles 
Munby,  Esq.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Mctgasdne  of  Natural  History  ^  vol.  ix.  p.  119., 
states  that  he  saw  an  ash  tree  overhanging  the  road  near  Dijon,  so  crowded  with 
the  O&ntharis  vesicatoria,  that  the  excrement  of  the  insects  literally  blackened 
the  ground.  On  passing  underneath  the  tree,  he  felt  his  face  as  if  bitten  by 
gnats,  and  smelt  a  most  disagreeable  sickening  smell,  which  extends,  he  says, 
20  or  30  yards  from  the  tree,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
insects  are  collected,  and  sold  at  6f.  per  pound  when  dried.  Fortunately, 
these  insects  are  not  numerous  in  England.  In  France  they  appear  about 
midsummer,  more  particularly  on  the  ash  and  lilac,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
they  feed.  In  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  the  cantha- 
rides abound  on  the  Lonlcera  tat4rica,  and  are  collected 
from  that  plant  in  great  quantities  for  the  apothecaries. 
The  2>6rcus  parallelopf pedus  (  fig.  635.  in  p.  886.)  and 
the  Sinod^ndron  cylindricum  (^.  1048. ;  in  which  a  is  .^^ 

the  female,  and  b  the  male),  espeoally  in  the  larva  state, 
live  in  the  decayed  wood  of  the  ash,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
most  other  trees.  (See  an  interesting  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magazine  (^Natural 
Hutory,yo\,  vi.  p.  327.)  It  has  been  observed,  that,  when 
woodpeckers  are  seen  tapping  those  trees,  they  ought 
to  be  cut  down,  as  these  bu^ds  never  attempt  to  make  holes  in  this  tree  dll  it 
Is  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  timber  of  the  ash,  Michaux  observes,  is  sultject  to 
be  worm-eaten,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  rarely  employed  in  building  houses. 

Statistics,  Recorded  Atk  Trees  in  KngUmd.  Dr.  Plot  mentiont  an  ash.  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  was  valued  at  SUL  Evelyn  upeaki  of  dtven  trees,  '*  lately  lold  in  Enex,  in  length  ISfi  ft.** 
Moset  Cook  mentions  one  at  Cashiobury,  with  a  clean  stem  58  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  in  diameter,  half 
way  from  the  ground.    The  great  ash  at  Wobum  Abbey,  stands  in  a  row  of  those  trees,  fan  the  nark. 


about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the  mansion ;  and,  as  Strutt  observes, "  is  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  the  sise  which  this  tree  will  attein  in  favourable  situations.  It  is  90  ft.  high  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  its  branches  ;  and  the  stem  alone  is  S8  ft.    It  is  23  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  on  the  ground. 


90  ft.  at  1  ft.,  and  15  ft.  S  in.  at  S  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  circumference  of  its  branches  is  113  ft. 
tn  diameter;  and  the  measurable  timber  in  the  body  of  the  tree  is  313 ft. ;  and  in  the  arms  and 
branches,  one  of  which  is  9  ft.  in  circumference,  5fi9ft. ;  making  altogether  878  ft.  of  timber.** 
(Stnitt*s  SvlM,  8vo  ed.,  p.  79.)  (See  Sutistics  of  existing  Trees.)  Mltchel  savs,  there  are  ash  trees  in 
Blenheim  Park,  Oxfordshire,  and  Hagley  Park,  Worcestershire,  100  ft.  high  ;  at  Fawsley.  in  North 
Hampshire,  (torn  80  ft.  to  100  ft  high,  and  14  ft.  in  circumference  In  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  100  ft. 
high,  and  IS  ft.  in  circumference:  and  at  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  there  are  many  trees  with  clear 
stems  of  50 ft.,  and  firoro  9  ft.  to  12 ft  In  circumference.  In  Whitaker's  HtsUny  qf  Craven,  published 
In  1805,  an  ash  is  mentioned  as  having  been  lately  felled  at  the  House  of  Broughton,  in  Craven, 
which  conUined  500  cubic  ft.  of  Umber,  and  sold  for  45A  (fTAtf.  Cmvm..  p.  80.)  A  curious  ash, 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  wall  at  Saltwood  CasUe,  near  Hytbe,  is  described  tn  Qard.  Jdag.,  vol.  xii. 

Beeorded  Ask  Trees  in  Seotiand.  The  great  ash  at  Carnoch,  in  Stirlinnhire,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  which,  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  **  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  admiring,'*  measured,  in  1825,  according  to  Strutt's  Syhm  (8vo  ed..  p.  150.),  90  ft.  high,  31  ft.  in 


girt  at  the  ground ;  and,  at  the  height  of  10  ft.,  it  divides  into  three  large  limbs,  each  of  which  is  10  ft. 
In  circumference.  The  solid  contents  of  the  tree  are  679  cubic  feet  It  was  planted  about  the  year 
1596,  by  Sir  Thomas  Nicolson,  the  lord  advocate  of  James  VL  Tliere  is  a  beautiftil  engraving  of  it 
In  Strutt's  ^iva  Britanmea.  Mr.  Strutt's  drawing  of  this  tree  was  made  in  1885,  at  which  time,  he 
says,  it  was  in  "  full  vigour  and  beauty,  combining  airy  grace  in  the  lightness  of  its  foliage  and  the 
playflil  ramiflcations  or  its  smaller  branches,  with  solidity  and  strength  in  its  silvery  stem  and  prin. 
eipal  arms."  {Sf/lva,  p.  151.)  This  tree,  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  informs  us,  is  now  (Aug.  £0. 
1836)  much  in  the  same  state  bi  which  it  was  when  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Bf  r.  Strutt  At  Earls, 
mill,  near  Damawa  Caslle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in  Morayshire,  there  is  an  ash  which 
girts  above  17  ft.,  at  3  ft.  ftom  the  ground.  '*  There  is  a  small  hole  at  the  root  of  it,  large  enough 
to  admit  one  man  at  a  time ;  and.  on  creeping  into  it,  the  cavity  is  found  to  be  so  great  as  to 
allow  three  people  to  stand  upright  in  it  at  the  same  moment  The  interior  has  been  in  this 
state  during  the  memory  of  the  oldest  persons ;  and  yet  until  an  accident  In  July,  1884,  nothing 
oould  be  more  grand  than  its  bead,  which  was  formed  of  three  enormous  limbs,  variously  sut^ 
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divided  in  bold  tweeping  lines.  The  foliage,  though  appearing  late,  wat,  and,  indeed,  itill  t*, 
abundant  and  beautiful.  But,  some  days  before  the  2.3d  of  July,  1824,  its  great  southern  limb 
was  broken  down  by  a  high  wind ;  and,  although  the  ruin  thus  created  was  sufficiently  deplorable,  yet 
it  was  strikingly  sublime."  {Laudtr^s  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  and  83.)  A  drawing  of  this  tree,  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Steven,  drawing-master,  E!lgin,  has  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  William  M'Leod,  E«q., 
tnxa  which  /^.  1019.  is  an  engraving  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  The  branch  broken  off  was  about 
50  ft.  long.  iTie  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  regular  cone.like  shape,  terminating  in  a 
point,  and  is  lift  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  6ft.  hiRh.  An  ash  tree  in  the  churchyard  of 
Kilmalie,  in  Locbaber,  the  parish  church  of  the  Lochiel  family,  burnt  down  during  the  troubles 
in  1746,  was  long  considered  as  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  tree  in  Scotland.  Its  remains  were 
measured  in  October,  1764,  and,  at  the  ground,  the  circumference  was  no  less  than  58  fl.  {Watker'g 
E»May$,  pi  17.)  This  tree  stood  on  a  deep  rich  soil,  only  about  30  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
in  Lochiel«  with  a  small  rivulet  running  within  a  few  paces  of  it  {Sang.)  An  ash  tree  near  Booh  ill 
House,  in  Dumbartonshire,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  sloping  bank  of  earth,  about  3  ft  in 
height,  measured  in  circumference,  in  September,  1784,  at  4  ft.  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground,  34  ft  ]  in.  The  proprietor  has  fitted  up  a  room  in  the  inside  of  it,  with  benches  around, 
and  glass  windows.  The  ciiameter  of  the  room  is  8  ft  5 in.,  and  its  roof  is  near  II  ft  in  height. 
Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  informs  us  that  18  people  can  dine  in  this  tree ;  that,  though  decayed  at  the 
heart,  it  lives  in  the  bark,  and  forms  a  great  deal  of  new  wood;  and  that  the  trunk,  which  is  a 
vast  mass,  is  covered  with  frenh  vigorous  branches.  {Lauder'' s  Gilpin^  vol.  L  p.  265.)  A  few  yards  trtjtn 
Cessford  Castle,  in  Roxburghshire,  there  is  a  venerable  ash  tree,  which  measures  in  circumference, 
at  the  base,  27  ft.  8  in.  An  ash  near  the  church  of  Logierait.  in  Perthshire,  measured,  at  4  ft  fh>in 
the  ground,  in  1770,  16  ft  The  same  tree,  measured  in  March,  1812,  was  found  to  be,  at  breast 
high,  21ft  6 in.  in  circumference.  {Sang.)  An  ash  at  Newbottle,  in  Mld-Lothian,  standing  east 
f^om  the  house,  near  the  river,  in  the  month  of  July,  1789,  measured  in  circumference  1 1  ft  4  in. 
( Walker*i  Es$ay$^  p.  12.)  An  ash  in  the  Island  of  Loch  Leven,  in  Fifeshire,  in  September,  1796, 
measureil  in  circumference,  at  4  ft  from  the  ground,  12ft.  An  ash  at  Lord  Morton's,  near  Aberdeen, 
in  Fifeshire,  measured  in  March,  1812,  extended  in  length  of  bole  50  ft:  and  in  girt,  at  4  ft  high, 
10  ft.  3  in.  An  ash  tree  at  Wemyss  Castle,  in  Fifeshire,  growing  about  100  yards  from  the  door  of 
the  Castle,  measured,  on  the  13ln  of  March,  1812,  35  (t  bole  ;  and  in  circumference,  at  4  ft  ttma  the 
ground,  15  ft  3  in.  At  Biel,  in  East  Lothian,  near  the  East  Bridge,  an  aged  ash  was  in  girt,  at 
breast  height,  July  28. 1812,  1 1  a.  4  in.  in  circumference.  An  ash  at  whittingbame,  in  East  Lothian, 
was  in  girt,  in  1819. 12  ft  9  in.  {Song's  Nicoi,  p.  547.)  An  ash  at  Yair,  in  Selkirkshire,  measured,  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  12  ft  9  in.  in  circumference.  {Selkirkghire  Rep.,  p.  284.)  The  Glammis  ash 
tree  at  Castle  Huntley,  in  Perthshire,  measured  in  circumference,  at  the  ground,  27  ft ;  and,  at  a  yard 
high,  17  ft  {Stat.  Account  Scot.^  vnL  xix.  p.  467.)  At  the  river  of  Blackburn,  in  the  parish  of  Castlew 
town,  in  Roxburghshire,  the  trunk  of  an  old  ash  measured  in  circumference  18  ft  (/&«/.,  vol  xvi. 
p.  79.)  An  ash  at  Midstrath,  in  the  parish  of  Bins,  measured,  at  the  ground,  20  ft  {Ibid.,  vol.  ix. 
p.  129)  An  ash  near  Deskford,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  called  St  John's  Tree,  measures  in  girt 
24  ft  5|in.  {Ibid.,  vol.  viil.  p.  Sd) 

Recorded  A$h  Trees  in  Ireland.  Arthur  Young,  In  his  Irish  Tour,  mentions  ub  trees  of  70  ftand 
80  ft  in  height,  which  were  only  of  35  years*  growth.  The  stem  of  an  ash  on  the  tunks  of  the  Avon, 
more  was  about  14  ft  round,  and  carried  nearly  the  same  dimensions  for  18  ft  in  height  An  ash  at 
Dunganston  was  12  ft  round,  with  a  clear  trunk  of  5U  ft,  and  arms  extending  nearly  90ft  on  each 
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aide.    At  Donirev,  near  Clare  Cattle,  In  the  couDtv  of  Qalway,  waa  an  aib  that,  at  4  ft.  ftx>in  the 

Kund,  measured  4fi  ft.  in  circumference,  and  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground  it  measured  SS  tt  The  trunk 
1  long  been  quite  hollow,  a  little  school  having  been  kept  in  it.  Near  Kennity  Church,  in  King's 
County,  is  an  ash  with  a  trunk  21  ft.  10  in.  round,  and  17  n.  high,  licTore  any  branches  proceed  from 
it  The  branches  are  of  enormous  sise.  When  a  fiineral  of  the  lower  class  passes  by  this  tree,  they 
lav  the  corpse  down  for  a  few  minutes,  say  a  prayer,  and  then  throw  a  stone  to  increase  the  heap, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  accumulating  round  the  root. 

Existing  Ask  Trees^  as  indicated  by  the  Return  Paperi  sent  to  the  Arboretum 

Britaniucum, 

THbrfmu  exdUior  in  Uu  Erufirotu  cf  London,  At  Mount  Grove,  Hamntead,  there  is  a  tree  85  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  lU  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  75  ft.  There  are  large  common  ash 
trees  at  Fulham,  where  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  10  years,  and  70  ft.  in  60  years. 

FrdAiMtt  exeiltior  South  qf  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  150  years  planted,  and  78  ft. 
hisb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  heed  65 ft.,  in  loam  on  clav.  In  Dorseu 
shire,  in  Melbury  Park,  900  yetrs  planted,  and  90  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  1  in.,  and  of 
the  bead  66  ft.,  in  sandy  loam  on  loose  gravel.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford,  81  yeaM  pUnted,  and 
64  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  69  ft.,  in  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  ex- 
posed  situation.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  ISO  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  straight, 
and  without  a  branch  for  a  great  height  In  Somersetshire,  at  Mettlecombe,  90  years  planted,  and 
60  ft.  hiffh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft.  6  in.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour 
Castle,  60  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  48ft. 

Frdxinut  excelttor  North  qf  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  the  large  ash  men. 
tioned  above,  which,  on  August  la  1836,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  us,  was  exactly  in 
the  same  state  in  which  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt  In  Denbighshire,  at  IJanbede  Hall, 
45  years  planted,  and  65  ft.  high ;  and  50  years  planted,  and  75  ft.  high.  In  Derbyshire,  at  St  Helen's, 
a  tree  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  In  diameter,  at  1  ft;  from  the  ground,  and  4  ft.  10  In.  in  diameter,  at  18  ft. 
tnm  the  groond.  In  Glouoestershire,  at  Doddincton.  85  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and 
of  the  head  S3  ft.,  in  deep  sand  on  a  dry  subsoiL  In  Herefordshire  at  Moceas  Court,  an  ash  growing 
on  the  edge  of  a  dingle^  with  immensdy  large  roots,  running  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  50  ft. 
and  upwards  down  the  steep  side  of  the  dingle,  has  a  dear  trunk  of  30  ft.,  which,  at  15  ft.  from  the 
noand,  is  7  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  contents  of  this  tmnk,  and  of  3  large  limbs,  make  1003  ft.  In 
Leicestershire,  at  Donington  Park,  trees  from  80  to  100  years  planted  are  ftran  90 ft.  to  100  ft.  high, 
with  trunks  6  ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Whatton  House,  thrav  is  a  very  old  tree,  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
9}  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  88  ft.  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Cranford,  near  Ket. 
texing,  on  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Robinson,  a  superb  tree,  with  a  fine  branchy  head.  In 
Northumberland,  at  Woolsington,  100  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high ;  at  Hartbum.  173  years  planted, 
and  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. ;  near  Morpeth,  at  Cowpen, 
the  weeping  trees  menUoned  pu  1214.  as  60  ft.  hlf  h.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  Tew  Park,  a  tree  Is  96  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  (1 2  in.,  and  of  the  head  ST?  ft.  On  the  same  estates  there  are  ash 
trees,  which  in  15  years  have  attained  the  height  of  40  ft.,  with  trunks  1  ft.  4  in.  In  diam.  at  tiie 
ground,  and  10 in.  in  diam.  at  6  ft.  in  height  In  Pembrpkeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  70  years  planted, 
and  90  ft.  high.  In  Suflfblk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire^ 
at  Marstoke  Castle*  near  Coleshill,  a  tree  with  a  clear  trunk  upwards  of  50  ft.  beftwe  it  branches  out, 
presenting  nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen. 

VrdxitiM8  excHaior  in  the  Environs  of  Edinburgh,  At  Woodhouselee,  80  ft.  high ;  at  Hopctoun 
House,  70  ft.  high. 

FrdniMs  etdlsior  South  nf  Edinburgh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran,  30  years  planted,  and  00  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.,  and  of  the  head  75ft. ;  at  Kilhenzie.  75  ft.  hieh,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Kircudbrightshire,  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  80  ft.  high,  the  di. 
ameter  of  the  trunk  44  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

Frdfinui  excelsior  North  qf  Edinburgh.  In  BanAhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  82  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  crunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Dysart  House,  90  ft.  high.  In  Forfiirsbire, 
at  Monboddo,  140  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  in. ;  at  Benvie,  on 
the  estate  of  Gray,  an  ash  containing  465  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exclusive  of  the  branches  that  are 
under  1  ft.  in  circumference ;  at  Courtachy  Castle,  102  years  planted,  and  75  ft.  hish.  In  Perthahfre, 
at  Tayroouth,  100  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high ;  and  WO  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Roa».shire, 
at  Brahan  Castle^  85  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  S3  ft.  In  Sutherlandshire.  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  180  years  planted,  and  76  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft. :  another  tree,  106  years  planted,  and  57 It 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  162  ft.  InlSUrlingshire,  at  Callander  Park, 
70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.4ft.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.,  on  gravel ;  in  Bannocklram  Wood, 
70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  78  ft. :  at  Blair  Dnimmond,  180  years 
planted,  and  88  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  56  ft. :  at  Sanchie,  90 
years  planted,  and  116  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft. 

Frdxnuu  eac^Mor  m  Ireland.  At  Cypress  Grove,  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and 
of  the  head  70  ft.  In  Munster,  at  CasUe  Freke,  near  Cork,  65  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft.,  in  reclaimed  bog  on  clay.  In  Leinster,  at  Kilkenny,  00  years  pUnted, 
and  05  ft.  high,  in  Down,  at  Mobra,  60ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. 
At  BaHyleady,  60  yean  planted,  and  56  ft.  high.  In  Galway.  at  Cool,  £7  ft.  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at 
Enniskillen.  an  old  tree,  with  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  diameter  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  transition  lime, 
stone.  In  Longford,  at  Pakenham,  85  yean  idanted,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  dear  of 
branches  to  the  height  of  13  ft. :  it  stands  in  drained  bog,  which  is  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  depth.  In 
Tyrone,  at  Baron*s  Court,  80  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  hiffh.  In  Sliso,  at  Hackree  Castle,  95  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft.  In  limerick,  at  Adare.  is  a  tree  of 
unknown  age,  under  which  the  fisnily  treasure  of  the  Eail  of  Dunraven's  anceston  lay  concealed 
during  the  troubles  of  lf^88. 

Fr&teus  exo^Uior  in  Foreign  Couniria.  In  France^  In  Paris,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  60  yean 
planted,  and  56  ft.  high :  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res.  80  yean  planted,  and  60  ft 
high.  In  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  40  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  70  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  40  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high.  In 
Russia,  in  the  Government  Garden  at  Odessa,  11  yean  planted,  and  23  ft  high. 

Staiittics  qf  Frdxinus  excelsior  pindutn.  In  the  environs  of  London  there  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  this  tree,  generally  ftom  15  ft  to  25  ft  high,  with  branches  drooping  to  Uie  ground,  and  covering  a 
space  of  from  20  ft  to  30  ft  in  diameter,  or  upwards.  One  of  the  largest  is  in  the  Leyton  Nurwry.  In 
the  gardens  of  some  taverns  and  public-houses  there  are  also  large  specimens ;  one  in  troni  of  the 
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Vernon  Arms,  In  Fteaiant  Row,  Pentonvllle,  ha*  the  bnuicbet  trained  on  horlsontal  treHlict,  at  the 
height  of  about  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  over  88  aeata,  and  14  tablet,  covering  a  q»ace  96  tt  l<mg  hj 
il  ft.  wide.  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol  x.  p.  385.1  At  York  House,  Twickenham,  there  is  a  weeping  ash, 
which  has  been  50  years  planted,  and  is  15  ft  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  12  in.,  and  or  the  head 
81  ft.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  tliere  is  a  tree,  50  years  planted,  and  2S  ft.  high,  the  trunk 
1  ft  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  head  88  ft.  In  Somenetshire,  at  Hinton  House,  there  is  a  tree,  90 
years  planted,  which  U  19  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.  In  Wlitahire, 
at  Bowood,  a  weeping  ash,  35  years  planted.  Is  20  ft.  high,  with  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft.  In 
Hertfbrdshire,  at  Cheshunt,  a  tree  22  ft.  high  has  a  head  Mfti  in  diameter.  In  Deitiyshire,  at 
Chatsworth,  there  is  a  weepingash  of  large sise^hich  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  transplanted  from 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  near  Dertiv.  The  tree,  according  to  the  newspapers,  was  60  years 
old  when  it  was  removed,  and,  including  the  earth  about  its  roots  weighed  nearly  8  tons.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.t  voL  X.  pi  386.)  In  IreUnd,  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  there  are  several  good  specimens,  the 
best  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  which,  after  being  35  yean  planted,  to 
35  ft.  high,  with  a  head  13  ft.  in  diameter. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are,  2  years' 
seedlings,  3s,  net  1000 :  transplanted  plants,  I  ft.  or  more  in  height,  lOf. 
per  1000 ;  2  ft.  nigh,20f. ;  and  3  ft.  hieh,  40f. :  and  the  varieties  are,  in  general, 
from  U.  6d,  to  2s,  6d.  each.  At  Boflwyller,  the  varieties  of  the  common  ash 
are  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  and  5  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York  thej  are  50 
cents  each. 

5  2.  F.  (b.)  heteropby'lla  Vahl,    The  various-leaved  Ash. 

Jdeniificatkm.    Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  53. :  Don*s  Mill.,  4.  pi  54u 

Sgnom^mes.    P.  simplicifbUa  WOUL  Sp.,^  p.  1096.,  Lodd.  Cai^  ed.  1836,  SerL  Baumn.,  p.   121 

t  a  f.  a,  SmUM  Emg.  Boi,,  t  2*76. ;  F.  monophf  lla  De^f.  Arh.,  1.  p.  102. ;  P.  simplicifbl-ui  Uort. ; 

P.  exc^Uior  /3  diverdfMia  AU.  s  P.  excelsior  var.  i  Latn.  Did.,  2.  p.  55i. ;  P.  excllslor  fi  bctero. 

phf  Ua  Dec.  iP.  integrifUia  and  dlversifhlia  HorL 
Engravings.    Berl.  Baum.,  p.  121. 1 3.  C  3. ;  Eng.  BcL,  1 247& ;  our  Jig.  1050. ;  and  the  plate  of  tbto 

tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Distinctive  Char.,  <J-c.  Leaves  simple  or  trifoliate,  dentately  serrated.  Samara 
oblong-lanceolate,  1  in.  long,  obtuse  and  emai^nate  at  the  apex.  Leaves 
usually  simple,  but  sometimes 
with  3  or  5  leaflets,  3—4  in. 
long,  ovate,  subcordate,  or  acu- 
minate at  the  base  and  apex. 
Branches  dotted.  Buds  black. 
Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  F,  ex- 
cflsior.  (Don*s  Aft//.,  iv.  p.  54.) 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high, 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe;  in  Eng- 
land, in  woods.  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  varietv  at  Syon,  61  ft. 
high;  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  34  ft.  high;  and  one 
in  Higgins*8  Nursery,  Tipperarv, 
which,  25  years  planted,  is  40  ft. 
hi^h.  Some  botanists  consider 
this  kind  of  ash  as  a  species;  but 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  states  ^^  ^ 

that  Mr.  M*Nab,  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  sowed  seeds  produced 
by  the  tree  in  that  garden,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted  by 
Sutherland,  and  found  that  the  plants  had  pinnated  leaves ;  and  Mr.  Sin- 
ning, garden  inspector  of  Poppilsdorf,  near  Bonn,  sowed  seeds  of  the 
common  ash,  which  he  sathened  in  a  distant  forest,  many  of  which  came 
up  with  simple  leaves.  Nearlv  1000  of  these  plants  were  transplanted,  and 
left  to  become  trees ;  when  they  were  about  8  ft.  high,  above  20  of  them 
were  observed  to  have  simple  leaves,  and  almost  as  many  to  have  only  3 
leaflets;  though  occasionally  they  showed  a  greater  number.  (AUgemeine 
Garten  Zeitung,  voL  iii.  p.  6.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  number  of 
different  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this  variety  of  ash,  by  different 
botanists;  and  instructive  to  remark  that  the  majority  of  them  have  con- 
sidered it  a  distinct  species.  When  such  a  very  obviously  distinct  variety 
as  this  has  received  from  botanists  so  many  names,  what  may  we  not 
expect  in  the  case  of  obscure  varieties  ? 
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Varietiet, 

A  F.  (tf.)  A.  8  variegdta  (fig.  1051.),  the  variegated  variout-leaved  Ash,  was 
discoyeredy  in  1830,  in 
the  grounds  of  Captain 
Moore  of  Eglantine, 
near  Hillsborou^,  in 
the  county  of  Down, 
in  Ireland.  The  varie- 
gation appeared  in  sum- 
mer, on  the  point  of  one 
of  the  shoots  of  a  tree 
of  15  years'  growth ; 
and  (Captain  Moore 
marked  it,  and  had  the 
portion  of  shoot  which  / 
showed  the  vari^ated  ^ 
leaves  taken  off,  and 
grafted  the  following 
sprinf .  The  parent 
tree  has  never  since 
shown  the  slightest 
tendency  to  variega- 
tiouy  but  the  grafted 
plants  continue  true.  The  habit  of  this  kind  of  ash,  we  are  informed, 
18  much  more  that  of  a  shrub  than  of  a  tree ;  and  a  number  of 
nlants  of  it  have  been  propagated  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Ogle's  Grove 
x^ursery,  who  sells  them  at  one  guinea  each.  It  is  also  in  the  Toot- 
ing Nursery.  The  circumstance  of  the  parent  plant  having  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  vari^ations  since  1830,  while  all  the  scions 
taken  from  the  variegated  shoot  have  continued  variegated,  shows 
the  great  importance  of  taking  advantage  of  every  sport,  or  deviation 
from  the  usual  form  in  trees,  when  the  object  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  varieties. 

^  3.  F.  (b.)  anoustifo^ia  Bauh,    The  narrow-leaved  Ash. 

IdtmMcaium.    Bauh.  Hist,  1.  pt.  2.  p.  177. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  L  p.  53L }  Wmd.  8p.,  4.  p.  1100. ;  Don't 

Mill.  4.  pi  65. 
Sgnomifme.    F.  jalicifblia  Hort. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  remotely  denticulated,  in  3 — 4 
pairs,  from  1 J  in.  to  2  in.  Ion£,  lanceolate.  Samaras  entire  at  the  apex  and 
acute,  obtuse  at  the  base.  Branchlets  green,  dotted  with  white.  Buds 
brown.  Peduncles  below  the  leaves,  solitary,  2  in.  long.  Flowers  naked. 
(Ihn*t  Mill,,  adapted,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Spain,  flowering  in 
Mav.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  nearly  related  to  O^mus  europae^;  but  by 
Vahl  to  F.  excelsior.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which,  in  1835,  was  13  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted ;  and 
from  examming  which  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  this  variety  belongs  to  F. 
excelsior. 

Other  Sorts  of  the  common  European  Ash^  treated  by  botanists  as  species, 
might  have  been  added  to  the  above,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 
Were  it  not  for  the  respect  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  pay  to  the  opinions 
of  what  are  considered  established  authorities,  we  should  have  marked  all  the 
kinds  in  this,  and  the  following  section,  as  varieties  of  F,  exc^sior. 

B.  Leaflets  small,  smooth  or  shining  above.     Natives  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
the  North  of  Africa,  or  the  West  of  Ana. 

%  4.  F.  (e.)  parvifoYia  Wxlld.    The  small-leaved  Ash. 

Ident^icaiMm.    WilkL  Sp.,  1.  p.  1101.  \  Tenore  SylL,  p.  9.  No.  5. :  Don's  Mill.,  i.  pi  54. 
Emgrmkngt,    WUId.  BerL  Baunu.,  p.  155.  t  SL  t  2. ;  wlx  fig.  1058. ;  and  the  plate  in  VoL  VIL  : 

«  4l  8 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  5 — 7  pairs,  sessile,  roundish 
ovate  and  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  quite  entire 
at  the  base,  but  sharply  serrated  at  the  apex,  mu- 
cronate.  Flowers  naked.  Branches  purplish,  tri- 
gonal at  the  top.  (Don's  Mil/.,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree, 
from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
Litroduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Ham  House,  there  is 
a  tree  54  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  f^. 
6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  h.  In  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  there  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree ; 
some  of  them  having  leaflets  almost  as  long  as  those 
of  the  common  ash.  In  other  places,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  nursery  lines  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  s,  there 
are  plants,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  have  roundish 
leaflets,  and  others  lon^  ones ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  doubt  that  this  kind  is  only  a  variety  of  J^-  excebior. 

S  5.  F.  (e.  p.)  aroe'ntea  Lois.    The  sHvery-leaved  Ash. 

IdemiflaUhm.    Lois.  Fl.  Gall.,  697. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  54. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  usually  3,  pairs  of  rather  coriaceous,  elliptic, 
ovate,  shortly  cuspidate,  bluntly  toothed  leaflets,  on  short  petiolules. 
Leaves  silvery  grey.  (DonU  ISU.^  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Corsica, 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  Introduced  in  1835,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
Ma^.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This 
vanety  must  not  be  confounded  with  JP.  e.  fdliis  argenteis,  which  is  merely 
a  variegation  of  the  common  ash  (P.  exc^sior). 

$  6.  F.  (e.  p.)  oxyca'rpa  Willd.    The  sharp-fruited  Ash. 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1100. ;  Don't  MUL,  4.  py  55. 
Sffnonymes.     F.  oxyph^Ua  Bieb.  FL  Taur.,  S.  p.  45a ;  F.  C/rnus 

J»aU.  Itm.  Taur. 
Engraving.    Out  Jig.  106S. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs,  almost  ses- 
sile, lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Flowers  naked.  Samara  lanceolate,  attenuated 
at  both  ends,  roucronate.  Branchlets  green,  with  | 
white  dots.  Buds  brown.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  j 
p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Caucasus.  Intro- 
duced in  1815,  and  flowering  in  May.  There 
are  plants  of  this  very  distinct  kind  of  ash  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Of  all 
(he  varieties  of  the  small-leaved  ash,  this  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  except, 
however,  the  pendulous  variety  of  JP.  /entisci- 

folia.     The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  ^^^^^S^'"^      lOS:^ 

and  are  produced  in  tufb  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

$  7.  F.  (b.)  pa'llida  Bote.    The  paXe^barked  Ash. 

lientiftcaUon.    Bote  ex  Spreng.  Syit,  1.  pi  96. ;  Don't  MUL,  4.  p.  56. 

i^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavjs  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, toothed  leaflets.  Branches  yellow.  (Don's  MilL,  adapted.)  In 
Don's  MUler  this  kind  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  North  America ;  but  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddi^,  the  plants  to  which  this  name  is  affixed  obviously  belong  to  F, 
excelsior.  The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in 
1834  (having  been  10  years  planted),  10  ft.  high. 
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$  8.  F.  ZENTisciFo^iA  Detf.    The  Lentiscus-leaTed  Ash. 

tdentiftcalkm.    Detf.  Cat  Hort.  Par.,  pi  52. ;  WiUd.  8p.,  pt  1101. 

^T<St    ^^""^   ^^*  182.  f  4.;  our  Jig.  1051;  and  the  pUte  of  this  ipecici  in  our  last 

Spec,  Char,j  ^c.     Leaflets   petiolate,   oblong    and   lanceolate, 
sharply  serrated,  the  senratures  mucronate ;  4—5  pairs  ac- 
cording toVahl;  6— 7  pairs  according  to  Willd.;  4  in.  long, 
terminal  one  smaller  than  the  lateral  ones.    Branches  dark^ 
purple.      Buds    brown.      Flowers  naked.    Samara    narrow, 
gradually  widening  to  the  apex,  and  retuse  there.  (Don's  Mill,, 
adapted^    A  tree,  a  native  of  the  country  near  Aleppo.     In- 
troduced in  1 7 10,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.    The  largest 
specimen  near  London  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  is  up-         i 
wards  of  50 fl.  high;  and  there  is  one  at  Syon   19ft.  high.  1054 1 
There  is  also  a  tree  at  Croorae,  in  Worcestershire,  45  years        j 
planted,  and  35  ft.  high;  and  one  at  West  Dean,  in  Sussex, 
10  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high.     In  France,  a  tree  in  the  park  at  Clair- 
vault,  44  years  planted,  is  29  ft.  high.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
commonly  propagated  by  grafting;  but  seeds  which  are  received  from  the 
north  of  France  come  true  to  their  kind. 
Variety. 

S  F.  1.  2pendula  has  slender  pendulous  branches,  and  forms  a  very  ele- 
gant tree.  It  was  introduced  in  1833  from  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries  • 
and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This  is  a  rapid-growing  and 
most  beautiful  tree,  which,  when  better  known,  will  become  very 
popular. 

C.    LeavesandLeaJl€Ularge,ghucottt  and  downy  beneath.   Natwet  exduthefy 
of  North  America, 

From  carefully  observing  all  the  alleged  species  of  American  ash  in  the  Horti- 
ciiltural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  are 
convinced  they  are  all  variations  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The  most  distinct 
of  these,  as  far  as  respects  the  leaves,  appears  to  be  ^.  a.  pub^cens ;  and  as 
far  as  respects  the  shoots,  F,  a.  quadrangulata :  but  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that,  as  the  plants  referred  to  as  having  been  examined  are  all  of  small  size, 
and  some  of  them  miserable  specimens,  there  may  be  some  of  the  varieties 
much  more  distinct  than  we  are  aware  of.  At  the  same  Ume'we  hold  it  as 
a  principle,  that  a  difference,  to  be  specific,  must  be  recognisable  in  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  plant,  in  every  stage  of  its  age  and  grovrth,  and  at  every 
season  of  the  year.  Seeds  of  several  sorts  of  American  ash  are  annually 
imported  from  America  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  perhaps  by  other  London 
seedsmen,  and  sold  at  4f.  a  quart ;  but,  as  these  seeds  are  generally  purchased 
by  private  gentlemen  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  by  the  London 
nurserymen,  who  can  produce  saleable  plants  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by 
budding  or  grafting,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  whether 
or  not  the  plants  are  true  to  the  specific  descriptions.  If  they  did  come 
tolerably  true,  we  iliould  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  less  inclined  to  consider 
them  varieties ;  since  the  seeds  of  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  of  timber  trees,  and 
of  ornamental  shrubs  much  in  cultivation,  and  indeed  of  Varieties  of  all  plants 
whatever,  always  come  up  more  or  less  true ;  though  individuals  among  seed- 
lings of  such  varieties  may  be  found  widely  varying  from  !he  general  character 
of  the  variety,  and  hence  so  many  new  varieties  and  subvarieties.  Many 
thousand  seedlings  of  what  Cobbett  called  the  American  ash  (doubtless  F, 
americ^na  Willd.)  were  purchased  from  him  by  his  admirers  in  different  parts 
of  £ngland,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  possessors  of  such  of  the  plants  as 
are  now  become  trees  of  10  or  12  years'  growth,  might  select  from  among 
them  many  varieties  very  distinct.     How  far  the  alleged  species  may  differ 
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in  the  form  of  their  flowers  and  fruit,  we  have  had  no  opportunit 
having  only  heard  of  one  American  ash  which  has  ripened  seed  in  fengkndy  and 
never  having  seen  the  flowers  of  any  of  the  sorts.  Supposing  all  the  alleged 
species  of  i£nerican  ash  to  be  but  varieties,  the^  will  not  be  more  numerous 
tnan  the  varieties  which  are,  or  might  be,  distinguished,  of  the  common 
European  ash ;  and  not  half  so  many  as  there  are  of  Qu^cus  Cerris,  Q.  /^ez, 
and  other  species  of  oak,  of  whicn  nobody  takes  any  notice,  because  they 
cannot  be  r«Buiily  propagated  by  grafting. 

Sorii  of  American  Ash,  of  which  Seeds  may  be  procured  from  the  London  Seeds* 
men,  more  parHcularly  Mr,  Charlwood, 

F.  americdna  Willd.,  F.  acuminkto  CkarUoood^s  Cat.,  ed.  1835.  No.  9.,  and 
M  1055. 

F.  (a.)  pubSscens  Walt.,  F.  pub^scens  and  F,  tomentdsa  CharlwoocTs  Cal^ 
ed.  1835.     No.  10.,  and /^.  1055.  in  p.  1234. 

F.  (a.)  wmbwnfitM  VahL    No.  1 1.,  and;^.  1057.  in  p.  1235. 

F.  (a.)  jtfg/<zn^yia  Lam.    No.  18.,  and^.  1062.  in  p.  1237. 

F.  (a.)  caroliniana  Lam.     No.  14s  ")•  P-  1^37. 

F.  (a.)  epiptera  Michx.  No.  15.,  in  p.  1237. 

t  9.  F.  aiosricaVa  WiUd.    The  American  Ash. 

ideniifteatiom.    WiUd.  Sp.,  i.  n.  1102. ;  Mlchz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  a  p.  59. :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
Spnon^mes.    F.  acuminita  Lam.  ZMet,,  8.  ^  54^»   ^'m''  ^^m  i.  !»•  d&,  Fwrsk  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  8. 

p  9. :  F.  discolor  Muki. ;  white  Ash,  green  Ash,  Amer. 
EngnnHiii.    BCIohs.  N.  Amer.  S/L,&  1 118.;  our^.l05&  { and  the  plate  of  thif  species  in  oar  last  • 

Voluine. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaflets  7,  petiolate,  oblong,  acuminate,  shining  above,  quite 
entire,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  calyculate.  (Don*s  MilL,  adapted.)  A 
tr^,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  woods.  In- 
troduced in  1723,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Variety. 

9^  F.  a.  2  laiifoUa  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species.    The  plant  of  this 

variety  m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  afler 

being  10  years  planted,  lift.  high. 
Description,  Geography,  ^c.  In 
Michaux  s  North  American  Sylva,  F, 
americ^a  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  among  the  American 
kinds  of  ash  (or  the  qualities  of  its 
wood;  and  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage.  It  rises  with  a 
straight  clean  trunk,  often  undivided 
to  the  height  of  more  than  40  ft.  The 
leaves  are  12 in.  or  14 in.  long;  the 
leaflets  3  in.  or  4  in.  long ;  and  they 
are  borne  on  short  petiolules.  Early 
in  spring,  the  leaflets  are  covered  with 
a  light  down,  which  gradually  disap- 
pears, till,  at  the  approach  of  summer,  * 
they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  light 
green  coiour  above,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. This  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaflets  b  pecu- 
liar to  this  species ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  named  F,  discolor.  It  is  called  j 
the  white  ash  from  the  colour  of  its  i 
bark,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished, 
in  Ajnerica,  from  the  other  sorts  indi- 
genous there.  In  Britain,  all  sorts  of  American  ash  are  readily  known 
from  l^xinus  excelsior,  by  their  lighter  bark,  and  by  the  paler  green  of 
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their  leares.  The  speciea  or  variety  under  consideration  is  abundant  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Canaida ;  and,  as  a  cold  climate  is  more  congenial  to  it  than  a 
warm  one,  it  is  found  in  greater  numbers  north  of  the  Hudson  River  than 
south  of  it.  Its  favourite  situations  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  edges  or 
accliWties  of  swamps,  where  it  attains  the  beiffht  of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  3  ft« 
in  diameter.  In  **  the  upper  part  of  New  I&mpshire,  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  white  elm  ( CTlmus  montana),  yellow  birch  (^etula  liitea)^ 
white  maple  (A\ier  eriocarpum),  hemlock  spruce  (A'bieB  canadensis),  and 
black  spruce  (^bies  nigra) ;  and  in  New  Jersey  it  is  mingled  with  the  red 
maple  (A\er  rubrum),  shell-bark  hickory  (Clirya  iUba),  and  button-wood 
(/44tanus  occidentalis).  In  lar^  trees,  the  heart-wood  is  reddish,  and  the 
sap-wood  is  white.  It  is  used,  m  America,  for  all  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  wood  of  the  ash  is  applied  in  Europe;  and  for  other  uses  peculiar 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  country.  The  wood  is  exported  to  Europe, 
and  especially  to  England,  in  phmks.  About  the  year  1826,  when  Ck)bbett 
became  a  nurseryman,  and  strongly  recommended  several  kinds  of  American 
uees,  several  plantations  were  formed,  in  different  parts  of  Enf  land,  of  the 
white  ash  :  but  a  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  tree  as  compared  with  the  common  European  ash.  The  American  sorts 
of  ash,  it  is  dbserved  by  Descemet,  writing  at  Odessa,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  prospering  in  soils  where  the  European  ash  will  languish.  They  are 
not,  he  says,  like  F,  excelsior,  subject  to  lose  their  leaves  by  the  ravines 
of  the  insect  Ofintharis  vesicatona  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses.  They 
resist  die  burning  heats  of  summer  much  better  than  the  European  ash 
tree,  and  maintain  a  deep  green  foliage  during  the  hottest  weather,  when 
that  of  the  common  ash  becomes  pale,  and  very  frequently  withers  and  drops : 
in  short,  the  American  ash  trees,  he  adds,  deserve  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated in  forests,  in  lines  for  bordering  roads,  and  in  small  groups  in  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds.  (Tableau  Hittorique,  &c.,  p.  39.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  young  trees  are  generally  more  or  less  injured  by  the  spring  frosts ; 
nevertheless,  in  Surrey,  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  there  is  a  tree,  36  years  planted, 
which  is  33  ft.  high ;  and  in  Bedfordshire,  at  Southhill,one,  28  years  planted, 
which  is  14ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Clairvault,  a  tree,  30  years  pkuited,  is 
30  ft.  high.  The  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
were,  in  1835,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries.  It.  6d.  each,  and  of  seeds  4«.  per  quart;  at 
BoUwyller,  plants  are  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

I  10.  F.  (a.)  pubb^scbns  Wait.    The  downy  Ash. 

Idaniificatkm.  Watt.  FL  Car.,  p.  25«. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  p.  5L  s  Vunh  Fl.  Am«r.  Sept,  1.  pu  9.;  WilkL 
Spi,  4.  p.  IIOS. ;  Don*!  Mill.,  4.  p.  5& 

p.  6&  :  red  A«h,  liUck  Asb,  Amer,  _ 

Ei^rammgt.    Michz.  N.  Amer.  S7L,  S.  1. 119. ;  ftnd  om  Jig.  lOSflL 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaflets  3 — 4<  pairs,  petiolate,  elliptic-ovate,  serrated,  downy 
or  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  &s  the  petioles  and  branches.  Flowers  caly- 
culate.  Racemes  rather  compound.  Calyx  campanulate.  Samara  narrow- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  a  short  mucro  at  the  apex,  2  in.  long.  Stamens 
2—3—4.  {DofCt  MUl^  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  30  ft.  hi^h ;  mtroduced  in  181 1, 
and  flowering  in  May.  Though  Michaux  has  descnbed  the  leaflets  as  den- 
ticulated, yet  in  his  figure,  of  which  Ag.  1056.  is  a  reduced  copy,  they  are 
perfectly  entu%,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  liring  planu  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Varietiet, 

t  F.  (a.)  p.  2  hngifoMa  WiUd.  8p.,  iv.  p.  1 103.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1 . 
p.  9.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  pennsylv6nica  Marsh. ;   has  the 
l«iflets  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuated,  somewhat  serrated. 
'i  F.  (a.)  p.  3  laHfh&a  Willd.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.,  has  the 
leaflets  ovate,  broad. 
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i  V,  (a.)  p.  ^  iubpubhcent    Pen.  Ench.,  ii.  p.  6O5.9  Pursh  Fl.    Amer. 

at.  l.,p.  9.;  ?  jP.  subvilloBa  Bote;  has  the  leaflets  petiolate,  dliptio 
>ng,   acuminatedy  8haq>ly  serrated,  downy  beneath ;  commoD 
petioles  glabrous. 

Descripthny  ^c.  According  to  Michaux, 
this  tree  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  hdght 
of  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  15  in.  or  18  in.  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  annual  shoots, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  buds,  are  one 
half  those  of  F.  americ&na ;  and  the  tree  is  of 
smaller  size,  and  slower  CTowth.  The  leaves 
are  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  downy  on  the 
under  surface;  and  on  insiUated  trees  this 
down  becomes  red  on  the  approach  of  au-  ^ 
tumn,  both  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  that  ^ 
year;  whence,  probably,  the  name  of  red  ash. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
and  the  heart^wood  of  a  br^ter  red  than 
that  of  the  white  ash.  This  tree  is  most 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  where  it  prefers  swamps  and 
places  frequently  inundated,  or  liable  to  be 
covered  with  water  by  copious  rains.  In 
these  situations,  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
shell-bark  hickory  (C&rya  41ba),  bitter  nut 
hickory  (Ckrya  amara),  swamp  white  oak 
(Qu^rcus  JPrtnus  discolor),  red  maple  (A^cer  ri^bnim),  sweet  gum  (Liqni- 
d4mbar  Styraclflua\  and  tupelo  tree  {SfsM  bicolor).  In  the  United 
States,  the  wood  ot  the  red  ash  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  that  of  the 
white  ash;  compared  with  which,  it  is  somewhat  harder,  and  less  dastic. 
In  Britain,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  specimen 
in  the  Horticultural  Socie^s  Garden  was,  in  1834,  after  having  been  10 
years  planted,  19  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1#.  6tL 
each,  and  of  seeds  4«.  per  quart;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each;  and 
at  New  York,  50  cents. 

f  11.  jP.  (a.)  ^ambucifo^lia  FM.    The  Elder-leaved  Ash. 

Identtfieaiiam.     Vahl  Enum.,  1.  d.  61. ;  WIlkL  Sdl  ,  4  a  lOOa  ;  Kubl.  Nor.  Act  ScniL  Boot.  & 

p.  a9S. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  I.  p.  8. :  Don*i  Mill..  4.  p.  51^  I  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ISaSL 
Svttom^met.    P.  nigra  Memck }  F.  erf  spa  Hort. ;  Uie  black  Aih^ater  Ach,  Amter, 
Engrapingi.    Michz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  S.  t  182. ;  and  omjigs.  10S7.  and  106& 


Intro- 


There 


Spec.  Ckar,,  ^c.  Leaflets  3  pairs,  3-— 4  in.  long,  acute  at  both  ends,  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrated,  havinjj  the  axils  of  the  veins  villous  beneath. 
Young  branches  green,  beset  with  black  dots.  Buds  brown  or  blue. 
Flowers  like  those  of  the  common  ash.  (Don^i  MiU.,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree, 
30  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
duced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Variety. 

It  F.  (a.)  s.  2  critpa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  curled. 

are  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  aihoretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Michaux  mentions  another  sort  of  black  ash,  found  in  Kentu^y ; 

but  which,  he  says,  he  is  too  imperfectly  acquainted  ^vith  to  be  able 

to  describe. 
Description,  8fc.  The  black  ash,  Michaux  says,  grows  to  the  height  of  60  ft. 
or  70  ft.,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  diameter.  The  buds  are  of  a  deep  bhie,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  sprinkled  with  dots  of  the  same  colour,  which  disappear  as 
the  season  advances.  The  leaves,  at  their  unfolding,  are  accompanied  by 
scales,  which  fall  after  two  or  three  weeks :  the)r  are  12  in.  or  15  in.  long  when 
fully  developed ;  and  the  leaflets  are  sessile,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  smooth  on 
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the  upper  surface,  and  coated  with  red 
down  on  the  main  ribs  beneath.  When 
bruised,  they  emit  an  odour  like  that  of 
the  leaves  of  the  elder.  The  samaras  re- 
semble those  of  the  blue  ash  (F.  quadran- 
gulkta),  and  are  nearly  as  broad  at  the 
base  as  at  the  summit.  The  black  ash  is 
easily  distinguished  from 
the  white  ash  by  its  bark, 
which  is  of  a  duller  hue, 
less  deeply  furrowed,  and 
has  the  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis applied  in  broad 
sheets.  The  tree  is 
found  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  United 
States,  and  in'  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia, 
in  great  abundance,  in  the  K^^ 
forests.  It  b  generally  ^ 
found  on  a  moist  soil,  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  red  maple  (A^cer 
rubrum),  the  yellow  birch  (^^tula  lutea),  the  black  spruce  (i4H)ies  nigra), 
and  the  arbor  vitae  (Tliuja  occident^s).  In  the  middle  states  of  the  Union, 
this  tree  associates  with  the  A^cer  rikbrum  and  F.  pub^scens  (No.  10.  p.  1233.). 
Its  timber  is  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  white  ash ;  compared  with 
which,  its  wood  is  tougher  and  more  elastic,  but  less  durable  when  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  dryness  and  moisture.  In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  white  ash  for  hoops ;  and,  as  the  wood  separates  readily  into  thin 
narrow  strips,  it  is  used  for  making  diair  bottoms,  and  corn-riddles ;  as  the 
common  asn  is  in  Britain,  and  more  particularly  in  Scotland.  The  black  ash 
is  liable  to  be  disfigured  with  knobs  in  the  trunk,  which  are  sometimes  de- 
tached to  make  bowls,  and  which,  when  polished,  exhibit  curious  undulations 
of  fibre.  This  sort,  like  most  of  the  otner  kinds  of  ash,  is  also  very  prolific 
in  potash.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  It.  6d,  each,  and  seeds  4«. 
per  quart.  ^ 

5  12.  F.  (a.)  quadranoulaVa  Michx,    The- quadrangular-^rancA^i  Ash. 

IdentificaUoH.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  255.,  and  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  a  p.  73. ;  WiOd.  Sp.,  i.  p.  1101 ; 

Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  SO. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  8. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  55. 
S^non^meg.    F.  tetngbiU  Cels  ex  Dim.  Court. ;  F.  quadnnguliirto  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.;  blue  Aib, 

Amer. 
Engrairimgt.    Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  &  1. 123. ;  and  oiir>^  1959, 106a 

«S|^c.  Ckar,y  Sfc,  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  downy 
beneath.  Samara  blunt  at  both  ends.  Branches  quadrangular.  {Don^s  Mill.y 
iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  firom  63  ft.  to  70  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.    It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in  MHy. 

Variety, 

3  F.  (a.)  q.2  nervosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  with  conspicuous 
nerves. 

Description,  4'c*  The  blue  ash,  in  the  United  States,  Michaux  observes, 
**  frequently  exceeds  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  height,  and  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter. 
Its  leaves  are  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  are  composed  of  2,  3,  or  4  pairs 
of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one.  The  leaflets  are  large,  smooth,  oval-acuminate, 
distinctly  toothed,  and  supported  by  short  petiolules.  The  ^oung  shoots  to 
which  the  leaves  are  attactied  are  distinguished  by  4  opposite  membranes,  3 
or  4  lines  broad,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  extending  through  their  whole 
length.  This  character  disappears  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  leaving  only  the 
traces  of  its  existence.  The  seeds  are  flat  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  base."     The  blue  ash  is  found  only  in 
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Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Ohio,  where  the  climate 
is  mild,and  the  soil  fertile  in  an  extreme 
degree.  This  fertility  seems  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  that  degree  of  moist- 
ure which,  in  the  Adandc  ,f 
states,  seems  indispensable  to  ^^ 
the  ash.  Where  this-  tree 
abounds,  its  wood  is  used 
for  the  flooring  and  covering 
of  houses;  though  for  shingles 
it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
tulip  tree.  Plants  of  this  sort 
are  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  in  Messrs. 
Loodiges's  aii>oretum ;  but 
they  are  of  no  great  heieht. 
They  are  raulily  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  varieties 
of  American  ash,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  observe 
these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loodoo, 
by  the  bark  of  ^  trunk,  whidi  cracks 
and  separates  at  the  edges  into  thin 
plates,  much  ia  the  same  way  as  that 

of  the  white  American  oak  (Qu^us  alba).    The  price  of  plants  is  S<.each, 

and  of  seeds  4«.  per  quart. 

2  1.3.  F.  (a.)  juglandifo^lia  ham.    The  Walnut-leaved  Ash. 

IdeulUctU^m.  Lam.  Diet,  S.  p.  543. ;  WiUcL  Spi,  1,  p.  1101 ;  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p. 9.;  Don's 
Mifi,  4.  PL  5&  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18da 

JAdLr. ;  wettern  black  Atb,  Furtk, 
Smgrotrtngi.    Michx.  N.  Amer.  SjL,  &  1 120. ;  autjigt.  1061, 10«.;  and  the  plate  tn  our  laal  Volimie 

Spec,  Char,y  Spc,  Leaflets  2 — 4  pairs,  3  in.  long,  membranous,  glabrous,  but 
not  shining,  canescent  beneath,  downy  in  the  axils  of  the  veins,  stalked, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  glaucous  beneath.  Petioles  glabrous.  Branches 
glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds,  greyish  brown.  Flowers  calyculate.  Cahrx 
4-toothed.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Samara  linear.  {DotCt  MUl,^  adapted.) 
A  tree,  from  30  h,  to  50it,  high ;  a  native  from  Caiutda  to  North  Carolina; 
found  in  shady  wet  woods,  and  chiefly  in  the  western  districts.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1724,  and  flowers  in  May. 

Variefy, 

2  F.  (a.)  j.  2  iubintiegSfrma  Vahl  Enum.,  i.  p.  50. ;  F./ughndifolia  /3  sub- 
serrata  Willd,;  F.  carolini^na  Wangenh.  Amer,^  p.  81.  ex  WiUd.^  Du 
Roi  Harbk,,  ed.  2.,  vol.  i.p.400.  ex  Vahl;   F.  Ndvss- A'nglie  and 
2^.  carolinilna  Mtt.  Diet,  Nos.  5,  6.  ? 
Description,  8fc,    The  green  ash  is  easily  reco^ised  by         ^^^ 

the  brilhant  colour  of  its  young  shoots;  and  by  its  leaves  ^^<: 

being  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.    From  ^ 

this  uniformitv,  which  is  rarelv  observed  in  the  foliage  of    ^ 

trees.  Dr.  Muhlenburg  applied  the  specific  name  cdncolor; 

and  Michaux  gave  this  tree  the  popular  name  of  the  green 

ash.    The  leaves  vary  in  length  fix>m  6  in.  to  15  in.  with 

from  2  to  4  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  according 

to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  coolness  of  the  soil  in 

which  it  grows.    The  leaflets  are  petiolated,  and  distinctly 

denticulated.    The  seeds  are  small ;  and  the  tree  does  not 

attain  a  great  size*    The  ereen  ash  is  more  common  in 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  than  in  any  other  part  106 1 

of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  much  less  common  than  the  white  asli  and  black 
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ash.  In  Amerieay  the  wood  it 
u)plied  to  the  same  purpoees  as 
that  of  the  other  species ;  but  in 
France*  into  which  country  it 
was  introduced  in  1775»  and  in 
£n^and,  it  b  only  to  be  consi- 
denkl  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
The  finest  specimens  of  it  that 
we  have  heard  of  are  in  the 
garden  of  Pope's  Villa  at  Twick- 
enham, but  beyond  the  founds ' 
ation  of  the  wall  which  bounded 
what  was  Pbpe*s  property,  where 
it  is  67  ft.  hiflh,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
70  ft.  This  splendid  tree,  which 
retains  its  leaves  till  Christmas, 
fiowers,but  never  produces  seed. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole 
Court,  where,  in  40  years,  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  60  ft.,  it 
ripens  seeds,  from  which  manv 
youn^  plants  have  been  raised, 
and  distributed  in  the  plantations. 
In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  in  30  years,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  35  ft. 
In  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  at  Danibnstle  Park,  15  years  planted,  it  is  19  ft. 
high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Olasnevin  Botuiic  Garden,  one,  35  years  planted,  is 
30  ft.  high;  and  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  there  is  one,  45  years  planted, 
which  is  56  ft.  high.    Price  of  plants  and  seeds  as  in  the  preceding  sort. 

2  14.  F,  (a.)  carolinia^a  Lam.    The  Carolina  Ash. 

JUentifiaUitM,    Lam.  Diet.  SL  p.  543. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  9. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  t  p.  5L ;  WilkL 

Sp.,  1.  p.  1103. ;  DoD*!  MiU.,4.  p.  56. :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1^ 
Spnonyma,    F.  ezcelaior  Wak,  FL  M.,  p.  854i ;  F.  aerratilblU  Mkht^fiL  Arb.^  p.  S3. ;  F.  lanceo. 

\kXMBorkk. 
Engraving,    Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  &  1 124. 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c,     Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs,  oval,  petiolate,  serrated,  riabrous  and 
shining  above.    Flowers  calyculate.    Branches  glabrous,  and,  Gke  the  buds, 
brownish.     Racemes  loose,  1^  in.  long,  often  twin  from  the  same  bud. 
Pedicels  numerous,  umbellate.     Calyx  small,  campanulate.  (Don's  MiU,, 
adapted.)    A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to.  50  ft.  high ;  a  native  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Carolina.     It  was  introduced  in  1783,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
DeMcriptkmy  8fc,    This  is  a  verv  remarkable  variety,  readily  distinguished  by 
the  large  size  of  its  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  round,  but  acuminated,  and  sel- 
dom consist  of  more  than  two  pairs,  with  an  odd  one.   The  samaras  are  unlike 
those  of  any  of  the  preceding  sorts ;  being  flat,  oval,  and  often  almost  as  broad 
as  they  are  long.    The  tree  seldom  exceeds  30  ft.  in  height ;  and  it  flowers  and 
fruits  when  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high.     In  spring,  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  young  shoots,  are  covered  with  down,  which  disappears  as  the  sum- 
mer advances.    This  species  is  limited  to  the  southern  states;  aboundbg 
chiefly  on  the  river  at  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina;  and  upon  the  Ashley  and 
the  Cooper,  in  South  Carolina.  (Mtckx.)  In  America,  it  is  entirely  neglected 
as  a  timber  tree ;  and  in  Europe,  it  is  solely  considered  as  ornamental. 

2  15.  jP.  (a.)  BPi'PTERA  VakU    The  wing-topped-«f«d^  or  two^cohwedy 

Ash. 
MdenMeatkm.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  8. :  Vahl  Ennm.,  L  p.  5a ;  WiUd.  Sp.,  4  p.  1102. ;  Don's 
MUL.  4.P.S5.;  Lodd.C«t,ed.l85i  '  -^      r-  , 


Sjmanffmes. 
Engraving. 


F.  canadtoaia  Oitrtn,  Pnict,  1.  p.  9SSL  LIA;  F.  Uincea  Battc. 
Omnn.  Fruct,  1. 1  49. ; 


.ngraving. 

Spec,  Char.y^c,    Leaflets  lanceolate-elliptic,  subserrated,  opaque,  and  downy 
beneath  on  the  veins.     Samara  cuneated,  obtuse  and  emarginate  at  the 
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apex,  and  terete  at  the  bottom.  Young  branches  green,  covered  with  white 
dots.  Bark  chinky.  Flowers  calyculate.  Buds  brown.  (Dan*i  MUi,^  iv. 
p.  55.^  A  tree,  30  ft.  high ;  a  native  oi  North  America,  m>m  Canada  to 
Carohna.  Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  May.  There  are  plants  of 
this  sort  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  tree  in  the  former  collection  was,  in  ISS^,  15  ft. 
high,  after  being  10  years  planted. 

¥  16.  F.  (a.)  platyca^rpa  FM,    The  broad-fruited  Ash. 

Uentiflcatkm.    Vatal  Enum.,  t  !>.«.)  Punh  FL  Amer. Sept,  t  p. &}  Don*t  lfiU.,4L  p.5&;  LoddL 

Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Mumatt^mti.  F.  caroUnlkiu  Catnb.  Car.,  t  80. ;  Uie  Caroliiui  Aab,  Anter. 
Smgroving*.    Micbx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.  fit-lSl ;  and  oxxxftgi.  1063, 1061 

Spec,  Chttr,^  4>c.  Leaflets  almost  ses8ile,very  distinctly  serrated,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, 8  in.  lon^  and  1  in.  broad ;  having  the  larger  veins  villous  beneath. 
Samara    elliptic-lanceolate,         ^ 

2  in,   long,  acute  at    both  >\:^^^  -^  •       ^r     ^ 

ends.  (Don*9  Mill,,  iv. 
p.  55.)  A  tree,  from  30  ft. 
to  50  ft.  high ;  a  native  of 


1063 


Virginia  and  Carolina.  In- 
troduced in  1724,  and  flow- 
ering in  May.  The  tree  of 
this  sort  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Horticultural  Society 
was,  in  1834,  11  ft.  high, 
after  having  been  6  years  planted.^  It  is  very  easily  known  from  all  the  other 
American  ashes,  by  the  leaves  dying  off,  in  the  autumn,  of  a  fine  purple. 

^  17.  F.  (a.)  bxpa^nsa  Willd.    The  expanded  Ash. 

JdentifieaUim,    WiUd.  BerL  Baumi.,  pi  15a ;  Don*i  MUL,  4.  p.  55. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  edit  183& 
F.  caroUnikna  Hort.  Worlitz. 


Spec.  Char,,  S^c,  Leaflets  5  pairs,  3  in.  long,  ovate-oblong,  unequally  serrated, 
acuminated,  glabrous,  but  not  shining,  petiolate.  Branches  glabrous. 
Flowers  calyculate.  Young  branches  green,  smooth.  Buds  brown.  {Don's 
MiU,y  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

.  I  18.  F,  (a.)  Mi'xTA  Bo»c,    The  mixed  Ash. 

Identifleatkm.    Bocc  ex  Sprang.  Sjtt,  1.  pi  96. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 

Spec.  Char.,  4«.    Leavei  with  5  palra  of  leaflets,  glat>rous  on  both  lurfiices,  oblong,  almost  Mnile, 

unequally  toothed.  {Don's  MUl.,  !▼.  p.  55.)    A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Amwica.   Introduced  in 

1824,  and  flowering  in  May.    We  hare  not  seen  this  sort 

$  19.  F,  (a.)  pulverule'nta  Bosc,    The  powdery  Ash. 

Identification.    Bok  ex  Spreng.  Syst.,  L  pi  g&  ;  Don's  MUL,  4i  pi  55. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  with  6  pairs  of  leaflets,  tomentose  beneath,  on  long  petioles,  oblong,  acute, 
•inuatcd.  Petioles  powdery.  (i)oii*s  MiU.,  I  v.  pi  55^)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  18M,  and  flowering  in  Bfay.    We  have  not  seen  the  plant. 
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¥  20.  F.  (a.)  rubicu'nda  Bote.    The  reddish-cvmA/  Ash. 

lOenifficaiiim.    Bok,  L  c.  ;  bon*i  MUL,  4  pi  S& 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Ae.  Lmtm  with  3  pain  of  coriaceous  lealleti.  rather  tomeiitoie  beneath,  oblong,  acute, 
a  little  toothed,  and  having  the  veini  and  petiole*  redditb  beneath.  Budt  and  branehleU  grey. 
(i>of»*#  MfU.,  iT.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Amertea.  Introduced  in  1^  and  flowerios  in 
May.  We  have  not  seen  thy  lort 

)  21.  F.  (a.)  longifo^lia  Bo$c,    The  long-leaved  Ash. 

Idemtifleatitm.    Bok,  Lc)  Don*i  lflIL,4  p.  5& 

Spec  C*ar.,  kc    Leavca  with  S  pain  of  leaflets,  thiniog  above,  but  lomentoae  beneath,  and  on  the 

Slee.  Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  a  little  toothed.  Branches  hairy.  (1>mi>«  MUL^ 
66l)  a  tree,  (hnn  30  ft  to  40  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  North  America.  Intnduoed  In  lflt4, 
flowering  in  May.       We  have  not  seen  this  sorL 

2  22.  F.  (a.)  vi^'ridis  Bote.    The  green  Ash. 

ItUnt^ficatkm.    Bosc,  L  c  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4  pi  5&  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  shining  above,  but  the  veins 
are  downy  beneath  ;  leaflets  oblong,  acute,  sharply  and  unetiually  serrated. 
Branches  green.  {DotCt  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  tree  of  this  sort,  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13ft.  high,  after  being 
8  years  planted. 

¥  23.  F.  (a.)  ciNB^BBA  Bote.    The  grey  Ash. 

IMmiiflcatum.    BoK,Le. s  Don's  Mill,  4  fu56.  {  Lodd.  Cat, ed.  18S6. 

Spec,  Char.,  4>c.     Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  but  the  veins  are 

rather  pilose  beneath;  leaflets  lanceolate,  unequally  toothed.    Buds  linear, 

ffrey,  puose.  {DotCt  Jkftff.,  iv.  p.  56.)    A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 

Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.    There  are  plants  of  this  sort 

in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lodmges. 

31  24.  F.  (a.)  a^lba  Bote.    The  white  Ash. 

Ident0eaiitm.    Boscl,  Lc  ;  Don's  MilL,  4  p.  56. 

a^^moHpmes.    In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  there  are,  or  were  lately,  F.  carolInULna  ftlba. 

F.  americtoa  &Iba  var.,  and  f.:am.;|]ba  afflnis ;  but,  whether  any  of  them  is  asynonyme  of  the  F. 

Alba  of  Bosc,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  hairy  beneath,  and  on  the  petioles.  Leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, unequally  and  shaiplv  toothed,  acuminated.  Branches  grey.  {Doi^m  MUL,  iv.  p.  £&)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Introdueed  in  182S,  and  flowerina  in  April  and  May.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  sort  being  in  British  gardens  under  this  name :  the  white  ash  of  Cobbett  is  our 
^.  amerkkna. 

S  25.  F.  (a.)  Richa'rd/  Bosc.    Richard's  Ash. 

IdaaifieaHoH,    Bosc,  L  a ;  Don's  Mia,  4  pu  5& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18d& 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  oblong,  acute,  toothed,  glabrous 
leaflets ;  but  the  veins  are  rather  pilose  beneath.  Branches  cinereous,  pilose 
at  the  base.  (Don't  MUl.,  iv.  p.  56^  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  flowering  there  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  of  this  sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

f  26.  J^.  (a.)  ova^ta  Bote.    The  o\Bie4eaved  Ash. 

Idaat^fieaikm.    Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don's  MilL,  4  pi  66. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

Spec.  Char.,  S^e.  Leaves  pilose  beneath,  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  that  are  ovate, 
acute,  equally  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  (Don*t  MiU.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  flowerine  there  in  April  and  Aiay.  Introduced 
in  1812.   There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

J  27.  F.  (a.)  Ni^GRA  Bote.    The  black  Ash. 

IdemiyUatkm.    Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don's  Mia,  4  p.  5& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896L 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  virith  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  which  are  oblong, 
acuminated,  somewhat  sinuately  toothed.  Branches  blackish.  (Don*t  Miil., 
iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flowering  there  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1825.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13  ft.  high,  after  being  8  years 
planted. 
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2  28.  F.  (a.)  blli'ptica  Bomc.    The  eUiptio-Zrovmi  Ash. 

Idmtificaihm.    Bow.  L  c  ;  Don'i  MilL,4.pL  fi6L }  Lodd.  Gat.  ed.  1886L 

Spec,  Chwr,y  4>c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  pfloee  beneath,  oUong, 
mucronate,  a  little  toothed..  Buds  fulvous.  Branches  brownish  black. 
(Don'i  Mill,,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  Iliajr.  There  are  plants  of  thb 
sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

S  89.  F.  (a.)  fu^sca  Bo$e,    The  browo-branelked  Ash. 

Utntjllratim     Bcmc,  L  c ;  Doo*«  MIL,  C  pi  56. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^r.  LoiTei  with  3  pain  of  leaflefe^  gWiraQS  abore,  but  the  rdiit  ftnoai  litmrtb  ; 
Inflcts  oblong,  mucroiute,  unequally  toothed.  Branches  brown.  {Don*t  MOL,  !▼.  p.  56.)  A  tree, 
a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  In  1823,  and  flowering  in  AprU  and  Majr.  We  are  notawaxe 
ofthlt  sort  being  in  British  gardeoi. 

t  80.  F.  (a.)  ruVa  Bo$c.    The  rulbus^Aaira/  Ash. 
tdentfflcatkm,   Boac,1.e:;  Don*!  10IL,4wp.  SSL 
Spec.  Ckar.^  ^.    LeaTee  with  8  pain  of  leaflet!,  beast  with  raftraa  hain  beneaCh,  laacenlate,  aenm. 

natod.  ciuoidale,  unequaUv  toothed.  {Dom't  MiU,,  iv.  p.  5&)    A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Aneiica. 

Introduced  In  18S2,  and  flowering  In  April  and  May;  but  we  have  not  aeen  the  planL 

f  31.  F.  (a.)  panno'sa  Vent,  et  Bote.    The  cloth-likeJ^Mtf  Ash. 

IdentifieaUm.    Vent  et  Boac,  1.  a }  Don*i  MUL,  4.  p.  56. 
Engravhig.    The  plate  of  thli  apedea  in  oar  but  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  Spc,  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  viUously  tonentose  beneath, 
pedolate,  ovate,  quite  entire,  attenuated  at  both  ends.     Buds  (bItoob. 

.  Petioles  glabrous.  (DonU  MUl^  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina. 
Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  Apnl  and  May.  There  are  plants  of 
this  sort  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  there  is  a  tree,  at  "Bam 
House  67  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnu^L  is  2  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
48  ft.  A  portrait  of  this  tree,  as  it  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  will 
be  found  m  our  last  Volume.  As  far  as  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  James 
Loudon,  has  observed,  this  tree  has  never  flowered. 

5  32.  F.  Bo'scn  G.  Don.    Bosc's  Ash. 

MMIflMtfon.    Don*BMia,  Cpi6& 

f.  nina  Aaec,  but  not  ¥nild. 


Spec.  Ckar,,  ^c  Leaves  with  3  pairs  ofglabroiis  leaflets,  oblong,  acuminate,  and  toothed.  Cobboiob 
petioles  winged  at  the  base.  Buds  blackish.  Branches  cinereous.  Flowers  naked.  (Am»*«  MiU^  iv. 
p.  55.)    A  trae^  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  In  May  and  June. 

m  33.  F,  (a.)  polkmoniifo'lia  Poir,    The  Greek- Valerian-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Poir.  In  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  66. ;  Don's  MIIL,  4.  ^  54. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  18S6L 
Ssfn^jfrnes.    P,  nftna  Detf^  Hort  Far.  H  Arb.,  1.  pi  104. }  F.  aluia  (appcndicuRta)  Fen.  Emek^  S. 

Spec,  Char,y  Src.  Leaflets  usually  4 — 5  pairs,  quite  glabrous,  sharply  toothed, 
ovate,  nearly  sessile,  approximate,  6 — 7  lines  long,  and  3  lines  broad,  acute. 
Petioles  a  httle  wii^^ ;  common  petioles  wii^d.  Bnnches  of  a  livid 
lead-colour.  (Don't  Mill,,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  branch^  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America, -flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
phmts  bearing  this  name  m  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddises,  but  we 
can  see  nothing  in  their  leaves  resembling  any  species  of  jPolen^nium. 

i  34.  F.  (a.)  tri'ptbra  Null.    The  three-winged^^wterf  Ash. 

Identification.    Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  S.  p.  232.  $  Don's  Mill,  4.  pu  5& 

Spec.  Char.,  4e.  LeafleU  obovate,  entire,  tomentose  beneath,  oblique  at  the  beae.  Saman  broad. 
elllpticobovate,  mostly  S-winged,  attenuated  at  the  base,  l.sceded.  ScedS^^lded.  {Don's  MilL, 
iv.  p.  5&)    A  tree,  a  naUve  of  South  Carolina,  In  oak  forests,  not  yet  Introduced. 

1  35.  F,  CHiNE^NSis  Roxb,    The  China  Ash. 
Identifieatkm, .  Roxh.  Fl  lad.,  1.  p.  15a  t  Don's  MQL,  4  pi  5& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c  Leaflets  from  3  to  7,  lanceolate,  serrated.  Panicles  axilbuy  and  tcrmbiaL 
Leaves  glabrous.    Lateral  leaflets  on  short  petioles,  and  smaller  than  the  terminal  one.  which  is 

S****?  *!ILi'^,^.  ^?^.  Branches  erect  Flowers  apetalons.  Panicles  dioo^ns^  Style 
and  curved.  (I>cmV  MtU.,  iv.  p.  55 )  A  tree,  growing  to  the  bdgfat  of  from  18  ft  toflb  ft.  [  a 
e  of  China ;  and  flowering  In  April.   We  have  not  heard  of  this  species  being  in  Briuin. 
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1  36.  r.  ScRiEDEJ'Nd  Schlecht.    Sckiede's  A^. 

Idtml^lemtkm.    Schlecbt  at  Cham.  In  LIubm,  6.9.  h ;  Don*!  MUL,  4  p  fiS. 

%aoivmtf.    Fagira  dabU  Stem,  et  ScMmU.,  d.  p.  SB8. 

4pecs.  CAor.,  ^e.  GUbroiu.  LeaTOi  with  3  pain  ofsesiile,  lanceolate,  bluntish,  quite  entire  leaflets 
or  with  a  f^r  obsolete  serratures  in  front :  the  <M  one*  the  longest,  and  attenuated  at  the  base* 
all  thin,  shining  abore.  and  paler  beneath.  Coannon  petiole  channeled.  Baasan  ncaiiy  linear! 
with  the  wing  hardly  dilated  in  front,  eilipUcoblong,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  ending  in  an  oblique 
little  point.  Calyx  deeply  ^parted.  Stigmas  9L  (Hcrn'r  Mm.,  ir.  p.SS,)  Atiee,  10  It  to  15  ft. 
high;  a  native  el  Mcsioo,  in  warn  sftuations.    Not  yet  introduced. 

Genus  VII. 


(XRNUS  Pen.    Thb  Flowering  Ash.    Lin,  Sysi.  DMndria  Monog^ia, 
or  Poljugamia  Dks^cia. 

JMmidleatfM.    Yen.  Bneh.,  1.  p.  a ;  Farsb  F1.  Aner.  Sept,  1.  p.  &;  Nntt  Oen.  Amor.,  1.  p.  6. ; 

UndLNatSvst  Bot,pdO&;  Djr's  MilL,  4.P.56.'  >      i'      i 

Sifnanffme*.    Mzinus  sp.  of  the  older  authors :  le  Frene  li  Fleurs,'  /V. :  die  UOhende  Esche,  Ger.  i 

Oien,  HOmo  \  OKin«  nOia,  Greek, 
DerbmHem.    From  ores,  the  Greek  werd  for  a  mountain.  • 

Gen.  Char,y  ^c.  Flowers  hermaphrodite^  or  of  diBtmct  sexes.  Oafyx  4* 
parted  or  4»toothe(L  Corolla  4-parted;  segments  long,  ligulate.  Stamens 
with  long  filaments.  SHgwm  ematginate.  Samara  l-celled,  1 -seeded 
winged.  (JDon^s  MUl.^  iy.  p.  56.) — Trees,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia ;  with  impari-pmnate  leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  panides  of 
flowers,  disdn^ished  uom  those  of  die  common  ash,  by  having  corollas. 
Culture  and  priee  as  in  the  American  species  of  .FWixinus. 

I  I.  O.  EUROPJE^A  Pers.    The  European  Flowering,  or  Manna,  Ash. 

Jdentifleatkm.    Pers.  Encfa.,  t  p.  a ;  Sar.  Trai,  ed.  S.  1 1. ;  Don*a  Mill.,  4  p  5& 

^fntmymet.  ^Mxinus  O'mus  Lin.  Sp.,  15ia,  SmOh  Fl.  Gnec,  1.  t  4^  HilL  Ic,  t  1.,  Lam, 
IlLi  a  t  858.  f.  8.,  Wood9.  Med.  Boi,  1.  p  IM.,  CkmdL  et  Sue.  Med.  Bot,  SL  t  SSL,  ImU.  Cat, 
ed.  ISaS;  F.  O'mus,  and  F.  panicuUkU  MtfL  DicL.  No^  &  and  No.  4. ;  F.  florOlera  Seep.  Caml 
Na  1950. ;  F.  botrySldes  Mor.  Fntlud^Ses. ;  F.  Tulgiitior  Segn.  Ver.,  SL  p.  S90. 

Smgrmmigt.  FL  Onea,  L  t  4. ;  Mill.  Fig.,  %.  1. ;  Lan.  BU  S.  t  868.  f.  £  ;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot,  1. 
p.  104  t  as. ;  Church,  et  Sler.  Med.  Bot,  S.  t  £&  |  N.  Ou  HaaoL,  1 15. ;  and  the  plates  of  this 
species  in  our  last  Volume. 

FaHetUe.  O'mus  rotnndlfblia  and  0.  americina,  described  below  as  species,  are,  without  doubt, 
only  ▼arletles  of  0.  eoropc'a ;  and  there  is  another  variety,  hitraduoed  ikoin  the  Continent  in  1836^ 
of  which  there  are  young  idants  in  the  collection  of  Messra.  Loddiges,bearingthe  name  ofi^.  0  raus 
gloUfera. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  with  3 — 4  pairs  of  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  attenuated, 
serrated,  stalked  leaflets,  which  are  entire  at  the  base,  villous  or  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  greenish  white.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Flowers  complete  or  hermaphrodite.  Young  branches 
purplish  or  livid,  with  yellow  dots.  Buds  cinereous.  (  Don*s  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.) 
A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced in  1730,  and  flowering  in  May  and  Jime. 

Properties  and  Uses.  This  species,  the  following  one,  and,  probably,  all 
those  of  both  the  genera  JHxinus  and  O'^rnus,  extravasate  sap,  which,  when 
it  becomes  concrete,  is  mild  and  mucilaginous.  This  sap  is  produced  in  more 
abunchmce  by  O^rnus  europseHi  and  O.  rotundiiolia,  than  by  any  other  species; 
and,  collected  from  these  trees,  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce  under  the  name 
of  manna.  This  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  and  Sicily;  where, 
according  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  Geoflroy,  the  manna  runs  of  itself  from 
the  trunks  of  some  trees,  while  it  does  not  flow  from  others  unless  wounds 
are  made  in  the  bark.  Those  trees  which  yield  the  manna  spontaneously 
grow  in  the  most  favourable  situations;  and  the  sap  nms  from  them  spon- 
taneously onlv  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  It  begins  to  oose  out  about 
mid-day,  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid,  whieh  soon  thickens,  and  continues  to 
appear  till  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  when  it  begns  to  harden  into  granules, 
which  are  scraped  off*  the  following  morning.    When  the  night  has  been  damp 
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or  rain^,  the  manna  does  not  harden,  but  runs  to  the  ground,  and  is  lost. 
This  kind  is  called  manna  in  tears,  or  manna  lagrimi ;  and  it  b  as  pure  aod 
white  as  the  finest  sugar.  About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  liquid  ceases  to 
flow  of  itself,  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  and  soft  wood ;  and  into 
these  incisions  slender  pieces  of  straw  or  twig  are  inserted,  on  which  the 
manna  runs,  and,  coating  them  over,  hardens  on  them.  This  is  the  common 
manna  of  the  shops,  which  is  thus  collected  in  the  form  of  tubes;  and  it  is  called 
manna  in  cannoii,  or  manna  cannoli.  Another  and  inferior  sort  is  procured  by 
making  an  oblong  incision  in  the  trees,  in  July  or  August,  and  taking  off  a 
piece  of  the  bark  about  3  in.  in  length,  and  2  in.  in  breadth.  This  kind,  which 
IS  called  manna  grassa,  is  the  coarsest ;  but,  as  it  is  produced  with  least 
trouble,  and  in  great  abundance,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark,  and  leaving  the  wound  open,  two  horizontal 
gashes  are  made,  one  a  little  above  the  other ;  in  the  upper  of  which  is  inserted 
the  stalk  of  a  maple  leaf,  the  point  of  the  leaf  bemg  fixed  in  the  lower  garii, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup  to  receive  the  manna,  and  to  preserve  it  from  dost 
and  other  impurities.  The  {greater  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  procured 
in  the  latter  manner ;  and  it  is  imported  in  chests,  in  long  pieces,  or  granulated 
fingments,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some  degree  transparent. 
The  inferior  kind  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  adhesive  masses,  and  is  moist  and 
unctuous  when  felt.  Manna  from  the  ash  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  It  is  considered  aperient ; 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine ;  but  is  now  chiefly  used  to  disguise  other 
drugs  in  administering  them  to  children.  This  manna  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  manna  of  the  Scripture,  which,  as  already  observed  (p.646.^  is  obtained 
from  the  Alhd^  Maurdrum,  and  is  known  in  the  East,  in  modem  times,  as  the 
Persian  or  Syrian  manna ;  or  with  the  Arabian  manna,  which,  Burckhardt  tells 
us,  is  obtaincxi  from  the  tamarisk.  A  similar  substance  is  also  obtained  from 
the  larch  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  manne  de  Brian9on  The 
rhododendron,  the  walnut,  and  the  beech,  also, 
yield  an  analogous  substance,  as,  probably,  do 
various  other  trees;  for  the  sap  of  most  ligneous 
plants  is  more  or  less  sweet  and  mucilaginous ; 
and,  consequently,  when  collected  in  any  quan- 
tity, susceptible  of  becoming  concrete  by  evapo- 
ration. The  manna  of  Lebanon  is  the  gum 
mastic ;  and  the  manna  of  Poland  is  composed 
of  the  seeds  of  Olvc^ria  flidtans.  The  seeds 
of  O.  europs^a  and  of  O.  (e)  rotundifblia  are 
small,  as  exhibited  in  Jig.  1065 ;  they  have  an 

aromatic  flavour,  and  are  ver^  generally  era-    ^4  ^      1065 

ployed,  in  Egypt,  for  seasomng  food.  (Diet,  Clut,  tTHitt.  Nat. ;  Xouveau 
Cows  <rAgric.y  fcc.)  This  and  the  other  species  of  (/mus  are  commonly 
propagated  by  grafting  on  Fr&X' 
mus  excelsior;  and  as  the  stock 
in  this  case  is  a  much  more 
vigorous-growing  plant  than 
the  scion,  when  the  graft  has 
been  made  a  foot  or  more  above 


1066 


ground,  the  stock  enlarges  on 

every  side,  so  much  more  than 

the  scion,  as  to  produce  the 

appearance  of  the  base  of  a  < 

column,  as  in^.  1066.  c;  and,  if,  after  the  scion  of  (Xrnus  had  grown  to  the 

height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  it  were  headed  down  tolO  ft.  or  12  ft.  and  budded 

or  grafted  with  the  common  ash,  the  scion  would  enlarge  on  every  side ;  and  if 

again  headed  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  second  graft,  and  r^rafted  with 

O^mus,  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  a  column  would  be  produced,  as 
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of  J%.  1066.  rf.  If,  agidn,  a  stock  of  the  common  ash  were  grafted  with 
CXmus,  and,  after  it  had  grown  one  year,  were  headed  down  to  within 
1)  ft.  or  2  ft.  of  the  graft,  and  a  scion  of  the  common  ash  inserted ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  shoot  produced  were  grafted  with  O^rnus  at  the 
same  distance  as  before,  and  if  this  practice  were  continued,  and  CKmus  and 
i^r&xinus  grafted  alternately  at  regular  distances,  dU  the  stem  had  attained  the 
height  of  a  column,  say  of  10ft.  or  12  ft.,  the  appearance,  after  the  tree  had 
grown  for  some  years,  would  be  as  in^.  1066.  b  ;  which  is  what  architects 
call  a  rusticated  column.  Again,  if  O^mus  were  made  the  stock,  and  the 
common  ash  crafted  on  it,  and  allowed  to  grow  till  it  attained  the  height  of 
a  column,  and  if  it  were  then  grafted  with  O^mus,  the  appearance  would  be 
as  in^.  1066.  a,  which  is  that  of  the  Roman  fasces,  or  of  a  column  formed  out 
of  spears.  ^  The  most  singular  tree  of  (Xmus  europee^  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
is  that  noticed  by  Dr.  NeiTi,  as  growing 
in  the  Ley  den  Botanic  Garden  in  1817. 
In  the  Joum<U  of  a  HorticuUurcd  Tour 
&c.,  p.  153.,  an  engravine  is  given  of  this 
tree,  together  with  its  dimensions ;  and 
Jig.  1067.  is  a  copy  of  this  engraving,  re- 
duced to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12ft.  This 
tree  was  planted  in  the  time  of  Boer- 
haave,and,  it  is  reported,  was  grafted  by 
the  professor  himself;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  considerably  above  100  years  old. 
Its  trunk  in  1817  was  nearly  12  ft.  high; 

and  from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the  ^^p  \  0(^7 

branches  was  about  24  ft.  The  sloping 
bark  at  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  graft 
was  quite  smooth  and  complete  all  round; 
a  fact.  Dr.  Neill  observes,  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stock  and  graft 
had  originally  been  nearly  adapted  to  each  other  with  regard  to  size.  **  All 
roundthe  stem  are  numerous  knobs  and  distorted  protuberances,  producing  the 
most  singular  effect.  In  no  place,  however,  is  there  any  appearance  of  canker 
or  disease,  the  bark  being  every  where  healthy.  The  stem  is  crowned  by  a 
thicket  of  irregular  and  crowded  branches,  which  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine 
round  head.'*  (^Hort,  Tour,  p.  134.)  While  the  revise  of  this  sheet  is  before 
us,  we  have  received  the  dimensions  and  a  portrait  of  this  tree  in  its  present 
state,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Remwardt  of  Leyden.  It  is  still  a 
curious  tree,  but  from  age  and  decay  considerably  different  from  the  figure 
above  given. 

Many  oddities  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  by  the  curious  gardener. 
The  idea  of  suggesting  them  occurred  to  us  some  years  ago,  on  seeing  a  very 
remarkable  specunen  in  theNew  Cross  Nursery,  which  has  been  since  removed. 
There  is  one  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  some  at  Syon  ;  though  the  largest 
tree  in  the  latter  place  (of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  our  last 
Volume)  appears  to  be  either  a  seedling  plant,  or  grafted  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  no  protuberances  appear.  At  Kew,  there  is 
one,  of  which  ^.  1068.  is  a  sketch  (^  being  a  view  from  one  side,  and 
/  a  view  from  the  opposite  side),  which  is  to  our  scale  of  1  in.  to 
12ft.  There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  CXmus  americ^na  at  Kew,  ^ 
grafted  on  the  common  ash ;  but,  as  the  growth  of  the  two  spe- 
cies is  nearly  alike,  there  is  less  difference  between  the  scion  and 
the  stock.  (See  fig.  1071.  in  p.  1245.)  At  Gunnersbury,  the  same  ^  I 
effect,  and  to  the  same  extent,  has  been  produced  by  grafting  the  ^  ■ 
variegated  on  the  common  sycamore ;  and,  indeed,  a  similar  result 
may  be  obtained  by  grafting  any  slow-growing  tree  on  a  fast-growings 
one.  1068 

StatUtki.    0'm«#  europa'a  in  England.    In  the  enrinms  of  London,  the  Uigetttree  ii  that  at 
Syon,  which  U  58  ft.  high,  and  of  which  a  portrait  icgiren  in  our  Third  Volume;  at  Puraer**  Cnw* 
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tta«f«  U  a  tive  35  A.  hlfh ;  aiiotlMCortlMnmeh«ifht,at  Ken  Wood  (  and  tt  KMr.oncaOft.  ht|^ 
South  of  London,  in  DeTonihire,  there  U  a  tree  at  Endilelgh  Cottage,  which,  in  15  yeara,  baa  at- 
tained the  height  of  85  ft,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  in  diameter,  fa  DorMtshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  a  tfea, 
50  yean  planted,  is  ^6  ft  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagahot  Park,  one,  SO  yean  planted,  it  X)ft.  iuglk 
North  ofXondon.  in  Berkahire,  at  White  Knights,  a  tree,  24  yean  planted,  U  30  ft  high.  In  Caaa. 
bridgeehire,  in  the  Cambridge  BoUnie  Garden,  one,  40  yean  planted,  ii  40  It  high.  In  Cberiiiffc^ 
at  Kinmel  Park,  one,  SO  yean  planted,  laMIt  high.     In  OxfiNPdahire,  in  the  Oxited  Botanie 


high. 

(XriMW  MTone's  in  Scoikmd,  In  Afrriiire, at  Blair^t  is  S5  It  high,  with  a  be«)  96  ft.  in  «l 
la  Banflhhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  86  It  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  thenidon  ofthe  OeOar 
Institution,  a  tree,  12  yean  planted,  is  14  ft  high.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Danibristle  Park,  there  is  a  tree 
90  ft  high,  with  the  trunk  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  ao  It  In  ^rthshhne.  ia 
the  Perth  Nunery,  a  tiee^  25  yean  plaated,  is  14ft.  high ;  the  diaaaeter  of  the  trunk  Sin.,  and  of 
the  head  12  It 

iytmu  europtt^a  to  Jrelamd.  In  the  enTirons  of  Dublin,  at  Terenure,  10  yean  planted.  It  la  only 
6  It  high.  In  King's  County,  at  Charieville  Forest,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  S4  ft.  high.  In  Louth,  at 
Oriel  ^^ple,  a  tree,  45  /esrt  planted,  is  41  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  i  ft.  Sin.,  and  df  the 
head  S5  ft.,  on  clayey  soil ;  it  flowen  abundantly,  but  does  not  form  any  seed. 

(XnitM  ntroMv^a  to  Fareigm  Countrks.  }n  France,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toukm,  a  ti«e,  40 
yean  planted,  is  36  ft.  high }  at  Clenraux,  near  ChateUerault,89  yean  planted,  it  is  89  ft  high.  In 
Holland,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden,  is  the  tree  M.  1067..  which  is  94  ft.  hiffh,  the  diameter  of 
the  stock,  or  base  of  the  column,  is  38  in.,  and  that,  of  the  shaft  proceeding  from  it,  16  in.  In 
Austria,  at  Vienna,  ia  EosenthaI*s  Nurserv,  a  tree,  U  yean  planted,  is  15  ft.  high{  at  B  "  " 
the  Leytha,  one,  45  yean  planted,  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Hanorer,  at  Gtfttingen,  In  the  Botanic 
a  tree,  80  yean  planted,  is  16  ft.  high. 

J  2.  O.  (b.)  botumdifo^lia  Pert,  The  round-leafleted  Flowering,  or  Jfinma, 

Ash. 

ItUnMeaikm.    Pen.  Ench.,  8.  p.  605. :  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  57. 

SmoSme»7^Frkx)nm  rotunditeUa  AH.  Hort.  Aha,  3.  pi  445.,  ToM  Bman.,  1.  p.  4ft,   WUU.  d^. 
^LpTnOS.  »Wd.Awim.,pil46Lt.2.tl.j  JP".  mannlfeea  ffcrt, «nA  i4tos.,  im.t^,Bmmh^HigL, 

E^^i^-    WiUd.  Baom.,  t  8.  f.  1. ;  Pluk.  Ahn.,  p.  4. ;  Bauh.  Hist,  1.  f.  8. ;  and  our^.  Kffii 

Sj)ec.  Char.,  Sfc,    Leaves  with  3 — 5  pairs  of  roundish-ovate,  bluntly  serrated, 

almost  sessile  leaflets,  which  are  narrow  at  the  base,  rather  small,  and 

glabrous.    Petioles  channeled.     Flowers  with  purplish  petals, 

polygamous.    Peduncles  axillaiy.    Branches  and  buds  brown. 

The  flowers  come  out  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves,  like  those 

of  other  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  of  that  of  l^Hxinus. 

IDorCi  Mill.,  iv.  p.  57.)  A  tree,  native  to  Calabria  and  the 
.evant,  &c.,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  16  fl.  to  20  ft. 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1697, 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  What  has  been 
said  of  O.  europae^  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  this 
which,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  is  only  a  variety  of  it.  1069 

¥  3.  O.  (e.)  ambrica^na  Purth,    The  American  Flowering  Ash. 


Th< 


'  Sept.  1.  p.  9.;  Nutt  Gen.  Amer. 
rpr6.;T)on'sMai.,4.  p.  67. 

F.  americfcna  Ltnn. 


SMnanutnes.     J 
S)».,15ia  ? ;  i 


IdtniyicaMtm.     Punh  Fl 

;  F.  O^mus  amcrk^Jaa 

,ed.l83a 

Engraving.    Our  Jig.  107O. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves 
with  2 — 5  pairs  of  ob- 
long or  ovate-acumi- 
nated, shining,  serrated 
leaflets,  each  3—5  in. 
long,  and  2  in.  broad,  and 
having  the  larger  veins 
rather  villous,  glaucous, 
and  paler  beneath,  the 
odd  one  rather  cordate. 
Flowers  with  petals,  dis- 
posed in  terminal  pani- 
cles. Branches  brown- 
ish grey.  Buds  brown. 
Samara  narrow,  obtuse. 


H»70 
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mucronate.  (Don*i  MiU,,  iv.  p.  57.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  from  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  high.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  was  introduced  in  1820.  The 
difference  between  this  sort  and  O.  europseHt  is  so  very  slight, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  only  one  species.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  The  tree  at 
Kew  is  crafted  on  the  common  ash ;  and^.  1071.  represents  two 
views  of  the  trunk,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  The  point  where 
the  scion  was  inserted  in  the  stock  is  indicated  at  g,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  former  has  enlarged  nearly  as  much  as  the 
latter,  is  a  proof  that  O.  (e.)  americana  is  a  more  robust-growing 
plant  than  O.  europse^ ;  but  by  no  means  that  it  is  a  different 
species.  When  no  other  mode  can  be  obtained  of  rendering  a 
tree  gardenesque,  that  of  giving  the  trunk  an  architectural  base, 
by  grafting  a  slow-growing  on  a  fast-growing  Eped.es,  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  success.  Perhaps,  also,  the  application  of  the 
art  of  grafting  might  be  worth  sidopting  for  certain  ornamental  ^^"^^ 
trees  to  be  planted  in  exposed  situations ;  for  the  architectural  base  is 
strongly  expressive  of  stability. 

9  4.  O.  FLORiBu'^NDA  G.  Don,    The  abundant-flowered  Flowering  Ash. 

IdeniifieatUm.    O.  Don  \n  Load.  Hort  Brit.,  p.  IS. ;  Don*!  Mill.,  4.  p.  57. 

Sgnoitgme,     AAxinui  fiorib^nda  D.  Dm  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  106.,   H'aU.  Ft'  Ind,,  1.  p.  150.,  PL 

Rar.  Jsiat,  3L  1 277.  «-        • 

EngnvingB.    Wall  Fl.  Bar.  Aaiat,  £.  t  S77. ;  and  wujig.  107£ 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  with  2 — 3  pairs  of  elliptic-oblong,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated, glabrous,  stalked  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  varying  much  in  figure,  the 
terminal,  or  odd, 
one  the  largest. 
Panicles  termmal, 
compound,  thyr- 
soid.  Petals  linear, 
clavate  (ex  WaU,)-, 
oval,  oblong,  ob- 
tuse (ex  D.  Don). 
Samara  linear,  or 
narrow-  spathulate, 
obtuse,  entire.  Bark 
ash-coloured,  dot- 
ted. Branchlets 
compressed.  Flow- 
ers white.  (Don't 
Mill,,  iv.  p.  75.) 
A  tree,  a  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height 
of  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
It  flowers  in  April, 
and  was  introduced 
in  1822.  There  was  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  against  the  conservative  wall,  which  died  in  the  spring  of  1836. 
Notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  this  species,  we  do  not  see  any  thing  in 
that  circumstance  to  prevent  it  from  being  merely  a  geographical  variety  of 
O^mus  americkna  or  O.  europaeVu  Though  nothing  can  alter  the  nature 
of  a  plant,  yet  physical  circumstances  may  to  a  considerable  extent  alter  its 
habits,  and  even  its  constitution.  The  common  European  ash,  if  cultivated 
in  the  Himalayas,  would,  after  many  generations,  in  all  probability  become 
as  tender  as  O.  floribunda;  and,  in  like  manner,  O.  flonb6nda,  after  being 
cultivated  for  several  generations  in  Europe,  would  in  all  probability  become 
as  hardy  as  O.  europsBHi. 
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ARBORETUM  AND   FRVTICETUM. 


PART  III. 


t  5.  O.  BTRIA^TA  8wt.    The  ftn^-harked  Flowering  Aih. 


IdniifleaikM.    Swt  HorL  Brit,  p.  8Sa ;  Don't  IfUI.,  4.  pi  67. 
'  i^Mxlniu  •tittiu  Bate  ex  Spraig.  SiftL,  1.  ik  9&. 


Spec  Ckar.t  ^.    Lmv«  with  7  pain  of  leaflet!,  which  are  villoat  heneath,  at  vei)  ai  the  petidlet, 
and  oblong,  petlolutate,  acute,  toothed.    Budt  green.    Branchet  ttriated.  (pom*t  MOL,  It.  dl  57.) 
A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  growi  to  the  height  of  50  ft    It  f 
May,  and  wat  introduced  In  181&    We  baye  not  teen  thit  tort 


t  flowen  in  Apnl  and 


App*  u    Hardy  Species  qfO'mm  not  yet  introduced^ 

O.  aoMthoxglS^det  O.  Don :  IMxtaut  xanthoxyMldci  Watt.  Cat.,  Na  88S1 ;  hat  the  lesTet 
and  5  leafleu,  which  are  tnoall,  oblonc,  tapering  to  the  bate,  with  the  apex  crenated,  and  almo 
Flowert  lateral,  aggregate.    Fruit  latenl,  aggregate.    Sanuiat  with  emaiginate  wingi. 
native  to  Sirinaghur. 

O.  Mooren^^nx  O.  Don :  fVixinut  Moorcroftidnn  WalL  Cat,  Na  9834.;  bat  the  leaTca 
andlc  "  ■         "       —^---^  ^..u__. _. 

Samara'withan  emarginate  wing.  fUrnithed  with  a  little'  point  in  th'e  dtntre  of  the 
native  to  Luddac,  in  the  Eait  Indiet. 


ieafleta,  which  are  5,  obkmg,  acuminated  at  both  endt,  alabrout,  almost  leatiie,  paler 
r  denticuUted,  the  odd  one  the  laigett    Fruit  ditpoted  in  timple,  aggregate,  lateral 
ira  with  an  emaiginate  wing.  fUrnitbed  with  a  little  point  in  the  centre  of  the  notch. 
.„  Jt  to  Luddac,  in  the  Eait  Indiet. 

O.  wopkpUa  6.  Don ;  'fVixinut  umphf  11a  Wqll.  Cat.,  Na  S8SSL  Leavet  pinnate,  on  long  pe 
tafleU  d-.?,  on  long  petiolulet,  membranout,  orate^oblong,  loog-aeuminated,  tetrated.  Fedi 
inided,  axillarr.    Flowert  much  imaller  than  thoee  of  0.  floriUlnda.    A  tree^  native  to  Silh 


notch.    A  trec^ 


ponided, _ 

the  Pundua  Mountaint.  (Dom'«  MUL,  iv.  pw  57.) 


Silhet.fla 


A  pp.  ii.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Frixinus  and  Cymus 
in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden^  with  their  Names  referred  to  the  different 
Species  to  which  they  are  presumed  to  belong* 

The  namei  which  are  applied  to  the  tame  plantt  in  the  Hackney  and  Chiiwkk  coUectiona,  and  in 
the  Arboreimm  Britammieum,  are  In  tmall  capltalt ;  and  thote  of  which  there  are  planU  in  the 
Chitwick  Oazden,  but  not  in  the  Hackney  aitooretum,  have  the  letten  H.  S.  pUced  after  then. 


NtBMtinllwHackiMf 

Aibaviwn,  and  in  tht 

Hovt-SocOwdM. 

F.  acuminita. 


IdnlMcatlom,  or  mmct  a 

HMfdM  «im1  TWl«d« 
to  wHtehilw  plnli  tadoiw. 

P.  ameriduna  aeumlnita. 
amarittima.  exc^ltlor  parvUblla. 

ambkica'^na.  ambxica'ma. 

&lbavar.,  R&         var. 

4lbaainnla,H.&       var. 

gttbra,H.8l  var. 

LATIPOYU.  LATIPO^UA. 

ov&lit,  R&  var. 

retdta,  H.&  var. 

nnguttifdUa,  H.a 
argtotea. 
atrrvlrena. 
carolinitoa. 

nWMUt,  Ha 

&Ibavar.,H.a 

latifbUa,  Ra 
cin^rea. 


critpa,  H.a 
ciirvldent. 
ellfptica. 
epfptera. 

BICBUIIOK. 

AifoutnroYia, 

H.a 
arg^ntea,  H.a 


exc^ltior  var. 

parvifblia. 

atrovlrent. 
am.  carolinikna. 

var. 

var. 

var. 

cinirea. 

excdltior.  var. 

am.  c6rvident. 

ellfptica. 
epiptera. 

BXCB'LSIOB. 

ANGU8nPO^I.U. 

fbllit  argtotelt. 


atrovlrent,  H.a  exc^ltior  var. 


adrea. 

PtfU  ABOB'IIT. 

funoo'ba. 

noaiZONTA'LUL 

JABPI^BA. 

IfA^lfA. 

nigra,  H.a 
pAllida,  H.a 

PE'ITDULA. 

ttripcdbark.H.a 
nnduUtU.  H.a 

VBBBUCO^aA. 
VBBBUCO'SA  PB'lf' 

DULA, H.a 
VBBTICILLA'TA. 

exp&nta. 
Iloribfinda,  H.a 
f6tca,H.a. 
glaAca. 

heterophflla,  H.a 
horiaontillt.  Ha 


parvifblia. 

PO"!..  ABGB'irr. 

puNao'^aA. 

nOBTCONTA^Ua. 

jaspi'dba, 

NA^A. 

var. 
var. 

PB'HMTU. 

jatpldea. 
var. 

VBBBtNXI^aA. 
VBBBUCO'BA  PB'lf. 

DULA. 
YBBTICILLA^TA. 

exp4nta. 
fymui  floribdnda. 
F.am.  var. 
sU6ca. 
ex.  Deteroph^Ha. 
ex.  var. 


i,Birmapo*LiA. 

FCXOtAA. 


Nuii«tatteHaekii«F  .      _ 

Arhortnai,  and  In  the  aedai  and  Tvic 

Uott.  Soe.  Gardan.  to  wbUb  the  ttmOk 

F.  ^uglandilbUa.         F.  am.  luglandifUia. 
ifcncea.  lAnoea. 

LBtmaaPo'uA. 

PB'MOULA. 
LU^CIOA. 

Ihdda  opica.  Ha 
lyrkta.  lyritta. 

mlcropbtUa,  H.a     am.  var. 
monophylla,  H.a      ex.  heteropfaflla. 
nikna.  Ha  ntoa. 

am.  nigra 
0.  europc^a. 
(e) 


nigra. 
(Xmut. 
0.  amerie&na. 


europ«X  H.9w 

SoblfiBra. 
Ufblia,  H.a 
ovita. 
oxycanML 
oxyphylla. 
oxjph^lla  5Crfrn«. 


pannbta. 
parvifblia. 
parvifblia  var. 
parvifblia  milor.  Ha 
p^ndula,  H.a 
penntylvAnlca. 
platyc&rpa. 
jpolenioniifblia. 
pubteent,  H.a 
pub6tcent  longif  Mia. 

parvifblia. 

vlrent.  Ha 
quadrangulkrlt. 
quadrangulita.  Ha 
quadranguHurit  ner> 

vbta. 
retiua. 
RichArd/. 
rotundifblia. 
lalicifblla. 
tambucifblia. 

critra. 
timpliclfblia. 
TbcophrAtt^ 
vlrent. 
rfridia. 


europie'a. 
(e)var. 
(e.)  Utifbria. 
.  am.  ovita. 
ex.  parvifblia. 
pnrvifblia. 
parvifMia. 
parvifblia  var. 
am.  pannbta. 
ex.  parvifblia. 
parvifblia. 
parvifblia. 
ptoduhL 
am.  penntylvinica. 
plalycinn. 
jNriemoniilblia. 
pubetoens. 
pub^tcent  loQgifbUa 
parvifbBa. 

am.  quadranguHita. 
quadnnguttta. 
quadranguUta  ner> 
vota. 


Rich&rdf. 
ex.  parvifblia. 

aalicifblia. 
am.  fambucifblia. 

var. 
ex.  heteroph^lla. 
am.  ThecphrttifL 
ex.  parvifblia. 

viridit. 
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App.  iii«  List  of  the  Sorts  of  ¥r&ainus  and  Cyrma  in  the  ArbO' 
return  of  Messrs.  Loddiges^  and  in  the  Chismick  Garden^  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  different  Species  to  nhieh  they  are  pre*' 
sumed  to  belong. 

The  namei  which  are  applied  to  the  uae  pbnte  in  the  Aikmvimm  Bhiammtemm  and  tn  the 
aitoretuai  of  If «Mn.  Loddigo^  or  the  Chtewick  Garden,  are  in  onall  capltali.  The  fynonynci,  when 
more  than  one,  are  in  Italia. 


orSpttdMod 


Nai 

til  the  AilkBiilta 
P.  AUMMICA^A. 


NaiMaiatlia 
dikwlek  udHackMf 


F.  AMBBICA'^IfA. 

dlSa  vnr.,  H.8. 
dlboqffhUM,H.S, 
glibra,  H.S. 
ovdHt,H.S, 


am.  acumlnftta. 
caroUniiuu. 
c6rvidenc 
flrfptera. 
^iptica. 
sioQca. 
Juglandifhlia. 
Unoea. 
latifblia. 
l&oida. 
lyrita. 

ovata. 

pannbia. 

penuTlv&iica. 

platydirpa. 

^emomifblia. 

pub^floena 

longifblia. 

panrifMia 
quaoranguUta. 

quadranguttta  ner- 

▼bsa. 
retbf& 
Richird/. 
faxnbucifUfa. 
Theophr&stf. 

BSCB^MIOa. 


vur..  M.S. 

fAiea,  H.8. 
liuUaapdm,  H.S. 
mieropkpUa,  H.S. 
fmbftcent  virem$,H.S, 

aeumlnuB. 

carollniiuia. 

cilnidena. 

cpCptcra. 

eUptica. 

glaficJL 

^igiandifblia. 

latifMia. 


lyr&ta. 
nigra, 
ovba. 


pennqrlWkntea. 

platyctopa. 

polemotSifbUa. 

poMMenf»  H.a 

longifblia. 

parvifblia 

ModroimtldHi. 

luadramguma^N.S. 

quadraogulito  ner. 

Thia. 
retiisa. 
Rich&ny 
Mmbucifblla. 
TheophKUti 

BXCrLSI 


,U.S. 


n)fra,h 
p&lUday  H.& 


H.S. 


^orirmst  1 
mpatirbUa^  H.8. 
horixofUdUt,  B.8, 
eM.undmUUa,  H.  5. 


thdrVariMlM 
la  tteAzb-Brit. 
F.  MX.  AmiWnFO'UA. 


atrovtieni. 
exptosa. 


F.  BL  AJfGUirnPO'LIA. 

H.a 


FUlfOO^. 

hctoroph^Ila. 


HA'NA. 

ncrrhia, 
pMvUbUa 


Bx.  ro^Liia  AMoa^ 

TBIB. 

AT.  MTg^tUeUf  MS* 
ruifotwA. 
kettrophtaa^KS. 
momnkOUa,  KS. 
timpScifbUa.^ 

BX.  BOBIIOHrrA^US. 
BZ.  JAan'DBA. 

or.  UfUkdrlpedbark^ 

BX.  RA^TA. 
lldiM,  AJL 

nerrdta. 


PB'kiDin^ 
ioUclfblia. 

TBBBUCO^aa. 

TBBBcco'aA  nfn» 
wmx. 

▼BamciXXA'TA. 

v£ridlt. 
^Bifmciro^uA. 

^BHTIJICIF.  PB'M- 
DDL  A. 
O.  BintOPJK'A. 


(earoDB^a) 
(euzOTMeS)  latifhUB* 
floribdnda. 


argintea. 
€M.  akrtm. 
t  oatuo/kna. 
otgpkfUa. 
oMvilfZIa  Sterena. 

BX.  PB'NDCLA. 

f^ndula.  H.8. 
ffdicifbUa 

BX.  VXBBUCO^IA. 
BX.  TBBBUOO^ 
P#BOUU.        , 
BX.  TCBTICOLA^A. 

vlridia. 
^Bimaciro'uA. 

XBNTtaCIPO^I.  PB'jr. 
DULA. 
O.  BUBOTA^A,  H.a 
F.  (y^lMM. 

O.gMifera. 


utiniua,a& 

F.  flocibdnda,  H.a 


.  Many  of  the  names  giTOi  in  the  above  Appendixes,  as  placed  against  plants  in  the  Hoitlcultanl 
Sodety'is  Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  ar^  doulitless,  synonymes  Ibr  the  same  sort ; 
nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  might  at  first  sight  lie  supposed ;  for  the 
European  and  American  ashes  vary  so  much  in  their  foliage,  tliat  many  of  the  varieties  are  remark- 
ahly  distinct :  and  all  of  them  are  beautifUL  To  close  observers  of  nature,  the  common  British  ash 
varies  exceedingly  in  its  foliage ;  not  only  where  it  occurs  in  native  woods,  but  in  artificial  plantations ; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  American  ash  is  equally  suttfect  to  varUtion.  The 
wont  circumstance  connected  with  tlie  ctdture  of  the  ash  is,  that  it  will  only  thrive  in  eettaln  soils 
and  situations ;  and  we  would,  therefore,  recommend  those  who  wish  to  possess  complete  collections 
•f  thriving  trees  to  be  particular  in  choosing  such  a  soil  and  situation  for  them  as  is  found  congenial 
to  F.  exceteior.  (See  p.  1214^)  The  common  oak  varies  as  much  in  its  foliage  as  the  common  ash  ;  and  it 
may  he  asked  by  the  general  reader,  how  it  happens,  that,  while  there  are  upwards  of  a  score  of 
varieties  of  the  latter  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  mere  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  former. 
The  reason  is,  the  ash  propagates  flreely  by  budding  and  gasfting ;  but  the  oak  by  neither  of  these 
modes,  except  with  extreme  diiiicultT.  were  it  not  for  this,  the  varieties  of  the  common  and  Turkey 
oaks,  pnqwgated  for  sale  in  the  nursenes,  wouM  be  ten  times  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  oonu 
mon  and  American  a&hea.  It  is  true,  the  oak  is  propagated  by  Inarching^  and  even  occasionally,  as 
it  may  be  seen  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol  xii.,  by  whipugrafting,  but,  by  both  modes,  always  with  difficulty 
anduocertalniy. 
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CHAP.  LXXVI. 

OF    THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER  JASMINA^CEiB. 


Genus  I. 


am 


JASMFNUM  Fortkoel.    The  Jasmine.    Zm.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogyma. 

IdaUificaikm,  FonkoelJEgrn.  Arab.,  p. 59.;  Dodon.  Fteipt.,  p.  1557. ;  Tourn.  Inst,36Bb;  Lip, 
0«n.,  No.  17. :  Jiui.  Oen.,  108. }  R.  Br.  Prod.,  p.  5S1. :  Qcrtn.  FrucC.,  1.  pi  196.  (.48. ;  Lam.  liL. 
1 7.  i  Llndl.  Nat.  Sytt  Bot.,  Sd  edit,  p.  309. :  Don's  Bl ilL,  4l  p.  59. 

Sffnomfmes.  Mongorium  Lam.  -,  JeHanainei  Jam&iD,  Fr.  and  Ger. ;  Scfaasmin,  Qer. ;  Odaomine, 
Itaf. ;  Jaimin,  Span. 

DerhaiAm.  Linnanis  derirca  thta  name  from  iom,  a  violet,  and  oiMe,  tmeD :  but  the  tcent  of  tM 
flowen  hai  no  reaemblanoe  to  that  of  the  violet  Forikod,  in  hit  ufi^Qfp-  ^If"^*  P*  SO.,  nyi  tiat 
it  it  taken  from  the  Arabian  name  of  the  plant,  Ysmgm,  which  appears  much  more  pnteble 

Gen,  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  tubular,  5— 8-toothed  or  5--8-cleft.  Corolla  5— 8<left. 
Stigma  2-lobed  or  bifid.  Berry  didymous,  having  one  of  the  lobes  usually 
abortive.  Seedt  without  albumen.  (Don*s  MilL^  iv.  p.  59.) — Twining  or 
rambling  shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  mostly  evergreen.  Petioles 
articulated.  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  odoriferous.  Propagated  readily 
by  cuttings  in  common  garden  soil,  and  usually  grown  against  walls. 

•  1.  J^  FRU^TiCANs  L,    The  sprig-producing,  or  shrubby^  Jasmine. 

Identificaiion.    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  9.,  Syst,  ed.  K ;  Vahl  Enum.,  I.  p.  SSL ;  Don's  MilL,  4w  p63L  . 

Slffumifme.    J.  heterophfllum  MceneA,  Lob.  Adv.,  p.  389.  f.  380. 

Kngravingi.    Bot  Mag.,  la  1 461. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  S.  t  lia  ;  and  our^.  1078. 

Spec,  Char,,  SfC.  Leaves  alternate,  trifoliolate,  and  simple,  glabrous;  leaflets 
obovate  or  cuneiform,  obtuse.  Branches  angular.  CaJycine  segments  subu- 
late. Peduncles  tenninal,  by  threes.  Corolla 
yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse  segments.  {DoiCt 
Mill,,  iv.  p.  63.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  Levant,  where  it 
grows  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  flowers  from 
May  till  October.  It  was  introduced  in  1570, 
and  is  fre(}uent  in  British  gardens,  where  it  forms 
a  very  desirable  subevergreen,  either  for  planting 
in  borders,  or  against  walls ;  flowering  freely,  J 
and  ripening  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  blade 
when  ripe.  It  sends  up  numerous  suckers; 
which,  when  it  is  desurcd  that  the  plant  should 
assume  a  gardenesque  character,  snould  all  be 
removed,  leaving  the  branches  to  proceed  from  ^ 
a  sinsle  stem,  or  from  two,  three,  or  any  other 
small  and  limited  number  of  stems.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  plant  b  intended  to  as- 
sume a  picturesque  or  natural  habit,  it  should  be  allowed  to  throw  up  sucktfs, 
unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  with 
reference  to  soil  and  other  plants.  In  the  last  character,  it  is  a  very  suit- 
able plant  for  the  front  of  a  picturesque  or  wild-looking  shrubbery.  r\»nti 
of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  25f.  a  hundred ;  at  6ollwyiIer» 
half  a  firanc  per  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

Variety.  A  semi..double  flower  has  been  obseryod  on  a  jo^ant  of  this  spedes,  in  a  itardco  in  ^'^* 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  propagated.  The  existence  of  double-flowered  vsnco» 
of  J.  SAmbac  and  J.  ofBcinile  shows  a  tendency  in  this  genus  to  vary  Into  double  flowen. 
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m  2.  J.  HU^MiLE  L.    The  humble,  or  Italian  yellow y  Jasmine. 

Jdenttficatiom.    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  9. :  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  3&  ;  Don's  Ifia,  4.  p.  6a  :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engravmgt.    Bot  Reg.,  L  35a }  Bed.  Eyst,  40.  f.i.i  Knor.  Tbet.,  1.  L  1. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  1 149.  ; 
and  ourfy[.  1074. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
trifoliolate,  and  pmnate.  Branches  an- 
gular. Calycine  segments  very  short. 
Plant  glabrous.  Peduncles  terminal, 
twin,  or  ternary,  3-flowered.  Corolla 
yeWovfy  with  oblong  obtuse  segments. 
(DofCs  Mill,,  iv.  p.  63.)  An  erect 
shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira,  where  it 
grows  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowers  | 
n'om  June  till .  September.  It  was 
introduced  in  1656,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  collections,  being  annually 
imported  from  Genoa,  with  the  orange 
tree ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called 
the  Italian  yellow  jasmine.  There 
are  vigorous^rowin^  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.    Price  li.  6d,  or  2#.  per  plant. 

m  3.  J,  HETEROPHY^LLUM  Roxb,    The  various-leaved  Jasmine. 

Jdent^fication.    Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  1.  p.  99.  and  164. ;  Don*8  MilL,  4  p.  63. 
l^fnomfmes.    J.  arbtMreum  Hamiii.  MSS.     In  Nepal  it  is  called  Ooojee  and  Jarana. 
Engravings.    WaU.  PL  AsUt  Bar.,  &  t  S75. ;  and  owe  fig.  1075.  ' 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Arboreous.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  trifoliolate,  oblong- 
elliptic  or  broad-ovate,  acuminated,  waved,  lucid,  firm,  glabrous.  Panicles 
terminal,  trichotomous, 
fastigiate,  corymbose, 
downy.  Calyx  urceo- 
late,  with  short  subu- 
late teeth.  Segments 
of  the  corolla  oblong, 
equal  to  the  tube  in 
length.  Leaves  vary- 
ing in  size  and  form. 
(i)on'«ilii//.,iv.p.63.) 
This  species,  in  its  na- 
tive country  (Nepal),  ^^^.     

grows  to  a  middle-sized  0^^  's^^  ^|     Y         jf^  1^75 

tree,  with  lone  round 
branches,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  become  rambling.  In  British  gardens^  into  which  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1820,  it  is  always  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  it  appears  to  be  as 
hardy  as  J,  revolutum,  the  next  species.  Plants  against  the  wall,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  have  stood  out  since  1832,  and  have  flow- 
ered freely.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  fiu- 
grant. 

•  4.  J,  REVOLU^TUM  Ker,    The  xe^fAxAjt-fiowered  Jasmine. 

IdenmcatioH.    Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  I'SB. ;  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  1 1731. ;  Don's  MUL,  4.  pi  61 ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

ed.lSS& 
Sjmtmymet. 
Engrmingt. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,    Leaves  alternate,  pinnate, 
or  elliptic,  glabrous,  on  short  petiolules. 


J.  chrysinthemum  Boxh.  FL  Ind.,  1.  p.  93.';  the  Nepal  yellow  Jasmine 
Bot  Reg.,  1 178.  i  Bot  Mag.,  t  17S1. ;  Bot  Cab., t9G6. ;  and  our>i;g.  107& 


Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-lanceolate 
Corymbs  terminal,  compound. 
Calycine  teeth  very  short,  mucronate.  Branches  angular,  glabrous.  Leaves 
shining,  and  flowers  bright  and  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  (Doti's  Mill,,  iv. 
p.  64.)  A  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  countries  north  of 
Hindostan  and  of  Nepal.    Introduced  in  1812,  and  producing  its  bright 
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yellow,  very  fr^gmnt*  ^wera  from  May  |o 
October,  la  Britisb  gvdeDs,  U  was  for 
tome  time  after  ita  first  introduction  kept 
in  die  greenhouse,  or  conservatorv,  but  it 
is  now  commonly  treated  as  a  wall  shrab, 
where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15  ft., 
and  it  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as 
any  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  a  fine  grower 
and  flowerer  in  any  common  soil  uid  ex« 
posure.  There  are  splendid  plantp  of 
it  against  the  conservative  wall  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
U.  M.  each ;  at  New  York,  one  dollar. 

m  6.  J.  (r)  pubi'gbrum  D.  Don.    The  downy  Nepal  Jaamioe* 

IdaU^teaHam,    Dl  Don  Plod.  FL  Nq^.  pi  10& ;  Dqd's  MIIL,  i.  a  M. 
Smum^met.   J.  IValUchfdntmi  UndL  hH  Beg.,  1 1409.  i  CUiufilfWB,  KtpaUie. 
Mt^priffiH*'    Bot  Reg.,  t  l«a ;  and  ovijlg.  1077. 

Spec.  Ck(fr,,^o,  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.  Leaflets 
7 — 9;  ovate-lanc^late  or  oblong,  acumi|iated» 
sessile,  downv  while  voung.  Branches  angular, 
downy.  Peduncles  elongated,  1-flowered,  termi« 
nal,  subcorymbose,  downy.  Teeth  of  calyx  short. 
Segments  of  corolla  5— *6,  obtuse.  Flowers  yel- 
low, and  smaller  than  those  of  /.  r^volilktum. 
{Don's  Miil,,  iv.  p.  64.)  This  sort  so  closely 
resembles  the  preceding  one,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  is  a 
very  large  phmt  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oa^en,  wnich  has  stood  out  on  the  same  waHl 
with  J.  revolilktum  since  1832.  Introduced  in 
1827,  and  growing  so  vuorously  in  British  gar- 
dens, as  sometimes  to  make  a  shoot  6  ft.  or  more  ^  (^^'^^i 
long  in  one  season.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  >  ^  y 
cuttings,  and  the  price  of  plants  is  aoout  Uie  same 
OS  that  for  J.  revoliitum,  viz.,  firom  1#.  6(L  to2s. 
each. 

1 1.  6.  t7,  OFnciNA^LE  L.    The  officinal,  or  common^  Jasmine. 

UemifleaUtm,    Un.8p.,L  pcft;  Valil  Enum.,  1.  pi  Si.  s  Don*!  Mill..  4.  p.  83. ;  Lodd.  Cat;,  cd.  m 
Engrwriitgg.    Bot  Mj«,  t  SL;  Lam.  ID.,  t  7.  £1.;  BuIL  Hertu,  tSSL;  Schmidt  Bram.,  !& 
L  ISO;  and  our^.  107& 

Spec,  Char.    Leaves  opposite,  pinnate;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  terminal 

one  loQgest.    Young  tMids  erectish.    Plant  glabrous.     Branches  angukr. 

Calycine  segments  5,  subulate.    OoroUa  white,  4— 5-cleft,  sweet-scented. 

(Z)on'<AGtf.,iv.p.63.) 
Varieties. 

2  i.  J.  9.  2>olw  argenteis  l^odA.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  wi^  white. 
J  I.  J.  0.  3^0^  a^eis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  with  yellow. 
±g.  J.o.  ^Jloribus  plenis  Hort.  has  the  flowers  double,  but  is  very  rare. 

Description^  ^,  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Asia,  ftora  the  coaat  of 
Malabar  to  Georgia ;  growing  abundantly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  C^casus, 
in  woods.  It  generally  loses -its  leaves  in  the  winter  seasonj^  especially  in 
exposed  situatioQs ;  but,  as  its  voung  shoots  are  of  a  fine  deep  ereen,  and 
the  plant  is  generally  covered  with  them,  it  has  the  appearance  at  mat  season 
of  an  evergreen,  llie  shoots  are  fi-equently  produced  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length, 
and  upwards.   It  is  uncertain  when  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  ;  but  it  has 
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been  cultmrted  In  the  gaidens  of  contentd  fh^m  tini« 
iinmero(>rial ;  and  it  b  nuturaltied  in  the  southefn 
▼alleys  of  Switzerland,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Aigle.  It  was  so  common  in  British  eardens 
in  the  time  of  Gerard,  that  **  Master  Lyte  "  thought 
it  was  indigenous.  It  is  to  be  found  in  gardens,  and 
against  houses,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  as  far  north  as  Warsaw ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  requires  the  gr^eai^house  during  winter.  It 
flowers,  more  especially  in  moist  seasons,  or  when 
supplied  with  water,  from  the  end  of  May  till  October ; 
but|  like  many  other  plants  prolific  in  side^uckersi  it 
very  seldom  produces  fruit,  even  in  the  south  of  France  ' 
and  Spain.  This  year,  1836^  there  are  a  few  fhiit^  with  perfect  seeds,  on  our 
plant,  at  Bayswater. 

Properties  and  Ute$^  The  flowers  are  highly  odoriferous ;  and,  though 
they  do  not  yield  an  oil,  yet  they  are  much  employed,  in  France  and  Italy,  to 
communicate  thmr  odour  both  to  oils  and  spuits  ;  and,  sometimes^  also  to 
powdered  sugar.  This  is  effected  in  (he  following  manner  i  -^  Small  flasks 
of  cotton  are  moistened  with  the  oil  of  ben  (an  oil  drawn  from  the  seeds  of 
MorineA  pterygosp^rma  DeCk,  the  horseradish  tree»  a  native-  of  the  Bast 
Indies})  or  with  any  other  Oil  not  liable  to  become  rancid.  Layef^  of  these 
pieces  of  cotton  are  placed  between  layers  of  flowers  for  twentv-four  hours, 
when  the  cotton  ie  removed ;  and  the  oil,  being  separated  from  it  bv  express 
aion,  is  found  to  be  highly  aromatic.  This  oil,  put  into  pure  spirit,  give^ 
out  its  odour  to  it;  and  the  oil  being  separated,  the  spirit  remains,  having  im- 
bibed the  odour  of  the  jasmine.  Powdered  su^ar,  in  layers,  placed  between 
layers  of  blossoms,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  odour  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  oiled  cotton ;  and  the  sugar  may  be  aflerwards  used  to  flavour  various 
B^cles,  either  in  a  dry  state,  or  in  the  form  of  syrup.  In  every  case,  the 
Iff  tide  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  jasmine  requires  to  be  kept  in 
vessels  closely  stopped ;  because  the  odour  soon  evaporates  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  These  operations  may  be  performed  with  all  the  odoriferous  species 
of  jasmine ;  and,  indeed>  with  all  odoriferous  flowers  whatever.  The  great 
use  of  the  jasmine,  in  British  gardens,  is  as  a  shrub  for  covering  walls, 
arbours,  &c. ;  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  invaluable.  It  is 
always  green,  by  its  leaves  iil  siunmer,  and  by  the  colour  of  its  young 
wood  in  winter ;  and  it  is  an  abundatkt  floweret'.  Its  lowers  are  produced 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer ;  they  are  of  an  elegant  shape,  a  pure 
White^  and  are  hignly  odoriferous.  Evelyn,  alluding  to  its  floWers,  says 
that,  if  they  ^ete  as  much  employed  in  England  as  in  ttaly  and  France,  our 
nrdenefs  might  make  money  enough  of  them.  **  One  sorry  tree  in  Paris,*^ 
he  adds,  ^  has  been  woHh,  to  a  poor  woniad,  neai*  a  pistole  a  year.**  tn  the 
fOMent  day,  the  plant  is  still  a  great  favourite  wiUi  ^6  French.  The 
Parisian  gardeners  train  the  plants  to  a  single  stem  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
HiLpose  them  all  the  year  in  the  flower-markets,  where  they  find  customers 
Among  all  itmks.  Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  phint,  that,  when  once 
firmly  established  m  g6od  soil,  it  will  make  shoots  from  lOfl.  to  20  ft  lone 
in  one  season.  These  shoots,  when  of  8  years'  or  3  years'  growth,  are  used 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  as  tubes  to  tol)acco-pipes ;  and  they  may  be  seen,  in 
Constantinople,  8  fl.  or  10  ft.  long,  twisted  in  various  ways.  The  plant  will 
endure  the  smoke  of  London  almost  as  well  as  the  ivy  and  the  aucuba,  but  it 
does  not  blossom  so  freely  among  coal  smoke  as  in  a  purer  air.  In  Paris,  it  maj 
be  found  beautifully  in  flower  in  back  courts,  and  oh  the  balconies,  sills,  or 
outsides  of  windows,  in  the  most  confined  parts  of  the  town.  A  very  strik- 
ing application  of  this  shrub  is,  to  train  it  up  a  strong  cast-iron  rod  20  ft 
high,  with  an  umbrella  head  8  fl.  or  10  fl.  in  diameter ;  and,  after  the  head 
has  been  covered  with  ^oots,  to  allow  them  to  droop  down  on  every  side  to 
the  ground.     This  is,  also,  a  very  pleasing  mode  ot  covering  the  roofs  of 
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cottaseSy  allowing  the  shoots  to  droop  down  on  every  side  Vke  curtains,  and 
drawing  them  back  from  the  windows  in  a  simihir  manner  to  what  is  done 
with  druiery. 

Histoncalt  poetical,  and  legendary  AUuiUms*  The  jasmine  (of  which 
Cowper  observes,  — 

**  The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  uoTarnich'd  leaf 
Bfaket  more  conqticuoiu ,  and  illume*  the  more, 
The  bright  proftisioa  of  her  tcatter'd  (tan, ") 

has  been  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets;  and  several  of  tliem  have  alluded  to 
the  custom  which  prevails  in  some  countries,  of  bribes  wearing  jasmine  flowers 
in  their  hair  when  they  are  married.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  said  to  be, 
that  a  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  had,  in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  deliciously  scented 
jasmine  of  Goa  (J.  odoratfssmium),  which  he  was  so  careful  of,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated.  His  gardener,  however,  beii^  in  love  with  a 
peasant  girl  in  the  neighbourhood,  gave  her  a  sprig  of  this  choice  plant  on  her 
birthday;  and  he  having  taught  her  how  to  make  cuttings,  she  planted  the 
sprig  as  a  memorial  of  his  afiection.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  every  one  who  saw 
i^  admiring  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  wished  to  have  a  plant  of  it.  These  the 
girl  supplied  from  cuttings,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  obtain  enough  money 
to  enatble  her  to  marry  her  lover.  ''  The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  remem- 
brance of  this  adventure,  always  deck  themselves,  on  their  weddmg-day,  with 
a  nosegay  of  jessamine ;  and  they  have  a  proverb,  that '  she  who  is  worthy  to 
wear  a  nosegay  of  jessamine,  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  husband.*' 
(Sentiment  of  Flowert,  p.  8.)  This  custom,  however,  appears  to  prevail,  also, 
in  the  East,  according  to  Moore :  -«- 

<*  And  brides,  ai  delicate  and  ftir 
As  the  white  Jasmine  flowers  ther  wear. 
Hath  Yemen  in  her  blissfUl  clime** 

The  flower  alluded  to  in  the  beautiful  lines  below,  also  by  Moore,  is «/.  Sambac, 
a  hot-house  plant,  but,  which  like  many  other  tender  shrubs,  might  be  turned 
out  to  blossom  for  the  summer. 

"  'Twaa  midnight  ~  through  the  lattice,  wratUied 
IVlth  woodbine,  many  a  perAime  breathed. 
From  plants  that  wake  when  others  sleq». 
From  timid  Jasmine  bads,  that  keep 
Their  odour  to  tbemselyea  all  day. 
But,  when  the  sunlight  dies  away. 
Let  the  delidous  secret  out 
To  every  breete  that  roams  about** 

PropagaHon  and  Culture.  The  common  jasmine  throws  up  side^uckers  in 
great  abundance ;  by  which,  by  layers,  or  even  by  cuttings,  it  is  readily  pn>- 
pagated.  The  double-blossomed  variety  is  rare,  and  is  geberally  propagated 
by  budding  on  the  species.  When  it  is  desired  to. turn  a  green  jasmine  into 
a  variegated  one,  a  single  bud  of  either  the  silver-leaved,  or  the  golden-leaved, 
will  communicate  its  variegation  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  even  to  sucken 
thrown  up  by  the  roots.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.Pince  of  Exeter,  that  the  same  result 
takes   place  with  the  va-  Iq^q 

ricgated  laburnum,  even  if 
the  bud  should  die,  pro- 
vided a  portion  of  the  bark 
to  which  it  was  attached 
continues  to  live.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  same 
thinf  would  take  place  in 
the  jasmine,  and,  doubtless, 
in  various  other  plants. 

Insects.    That  very  re- 
markable lepidopteroua  in- 
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sect,  the  death's  head  hawk  moth  (Acher6ntia  A^tropoi  Fab.),  feeds,  in  the 
larva  state  (see^.  1081.  a),  indiscrimmately  on  the  different  species  of  jasmine, 
and  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  When  the  perfect  insect  is  captured,  it 
sometimes  utters  a  shrill  cry,  by  the  friction  of  the  palpi  on  the  trunk ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Savi,  by  the  escape  of  air  from  two  cavities  in  the  ab- 
domen.     It  makes  its  appearance  during  autumn,  and  is  very  difficult  to 


1081 


rear  beyond  the  pupa  state  (b).  It  is  indigenous  throughout  ^reat  part  of 
Europe,  and  also  m  Africa  and  India.  iSjphfnjr  jasminearum,  of  which^.  1079. 
is  the  larva,  and  Jig,  1080.  the  perfect  insect,  also  feeds  on  all  the  various 
species  of  the  genus. 


The  largest  plant  of  the  Jannlnum  olBcinkle  that  we  recollect  having  leen  waa  at 

Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent ;  where,  in  1826,  a  plant  covered  great  part  of  one  of  the  fhmts  of  the 
manfion,  and  must,  at  least,  have  been  50  ft  high.  The  prictf  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of 
the  species,  is  SSs.  per  hundred ;  and  the  varieties,  from  1«.  &I.  to  2s.  6<i.  per  plant :  at  BoUwyDer 
90  cents :  and  at  New  York,  37|  cents  each. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  qfJasminum  not  yet  introduced. 

J.  adreum  D.  Don,  O.  Don's  MllL,  iv.  p.  6S.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  are 
opnoeite,  and  have  from  9  to  11  leaflets.    The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow. 

J.  nervdtum  Lour.,  Don's  MiU.,iv.  p.  63.,  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  with  pinnate,  alternate 
leaves,  and  ovate  thre«.Mrved  leafleto.    The  flowers  are  white,  and  without  scent 
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App.  ii.    Hatf-hardy  Species  ofiasminum. 

J.  piarmtUtlumm  L.,  the  Jaamlne  of  Gm  {Bol  Mag.,  t  £85i),  to  a  weU-koown  tebabilaot  of  the 
grem^uaej  and,  being  a  native  of  Madeira,  it  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  pit,  or 
agalnat  a  oonienratiTe  wall.    The  flowen  are  yellow,  and  extremely  odoriftfoua. 

J.  gMeum  Vahl  ia  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  lanceolate  leaflets  Ukc  the  leaves  of 
the  privet,  and  white  flowen  rewmbling  thoie  of  J.  affldnUe,  but  longer. 

J.  a»Meum  Vahl  {An.  Jl^.,  1 188a)  U  a  native  of  the  Aiore».and  Madeira,^  with  tiiJbiioiate 
leaves,  and  white  flowen.  The  ihooU  twine,  as  well  aa  dlBh;  and  the  plant  ia,  doubtlea,  half, 
hardy. 


CHAP.  LXXVIL 

OF   THE   HARDY  AND   HALF-HARDT    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE 
ORDER  ilPOCYNA^CEiE. 

Genus  L 

□ 

FVSCA  L,    The  Periwinkle.    Un,  SysL  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

UtniUieaihiL    Un.  Gca,  Ma  295. ;  Jussl,  IMl  ;  Llndl.  Nat.  Syit  Bot,  ftl  edit,  p.  aOh ;  Don^  MilL. 

4  pi  95. 
Arnotymc*.    Pervlnca  Tntm.,  1 45. ;  la  Pervench&  Pr, ;  SunngrOn,  Ger. 
Derivatiom.    In  Don*s  MOler,  this  word  to  said  to  be  derived  from  vimco,  to  conquer ;  becauae  the 

species  subdue  other  plants  by  their  creeping  roots,  or  bind  them  by  ttieir  runncn :  but  a  much 

better  origin  seems  to  be  flrom  vAKHlmn,  a  band,  on  account  of  the  suitableness  of  the  ahoola  Ibr 

the  purpose  of  making  bands. 

Gen.  Char»,  ^c,  Cahx  5-cleft;  wffoeoXA  linear  or  subuhte,  acute.  Corolla 
salvtf -shaped  ;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx ;  throat  bearded ;  segments  of 
of  the  liosb  flat,  oUique,  tnmdate  at  the  apex.  Stameru  5,  inserted  in  the 
throaty  enclosed.  F^lamenU  short.  Anthers  ending  each  in  a  hairy  mem- 
brane at  the  apex»  which  connive  over  the  stigma.  Stig^  bearded,  seated 
on  a  flat  orbicular  disk,  which  is  grooved  round  the  circumference.  Glands  8, 
alteniating  with  the  ovaries,  gl&rous>  as  well  as  diey.  FolSdes  %  erect, 
terete^  narrow,  dehiscing  lengdiwise,  few-seeded.  Seeds  cylindrical,  naked. 
Albumen  fleshy.  {DorCs  MUl,^  iv.p.  95.) — The  hardy  ligneous  spedes 
are  creeping  everereens ;  natives  of  Europe,  in  shady  places;  of  the  easiest 
culture ;  and  readily  propagated  by  division,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

1L  I,  V^  MA^joR  L,    The  greater  Penwinlde. 

Jdem^leaikm.    Lin.SiK,n.S01;  Don*k  MiU.,  4a96L;  Lodd.Cat,ed.  1896. 

^fHof^WMt.    Flnca  mddu  DeOte;  iMrvfnca  mi^  Scoj^  Cmn.^  Na  S74.,  Qari±  Aix,  1 8L»  Lei 

Icon.,  L  696. 
JAwrneAvft    Ei«. Bot,  1 514. :  Cut  Lend.,  4.  t.l9L;  Flencfc  koa.,  1114  ;  Bttt  Brit  tl  VL, 

VOL8.I158.I  and our^«.  1062, loea. 

Spec.  Char^  S^c.  Stems  erectish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliated.  Calydne 
teeth  linear-subulate,  ciliated,  usually  with  a  small  tooth  on  each  side  at  the 
base.  Segments  of  corolla  broad,  obovate.  This  species  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  preceding.  Corolkw  fine  purplish  Uue;  Flowcriiig  stons 
erect;  barren  ones  traiUng.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves.  (Don^s  MUl,^  iv.  p.  95.^  ,  A  low,  trailiBg  or  creeping,  suffirutiioose 
ever]^*een ;  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  apparently 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain. .  It  grows  as  high  as  2  rL,  fonniog  a  dense 
dark  green,  low,  trafling  bush,  growing  freely  under  die  shade  of  other 
trees ;  and  producing  its  fine  blue  flowers  from  Bforch  to  September. 

JIU  V.  m.  2  mmsttta  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  and 
yellow. 
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Description,  S^c,  The  periwinkle  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  which  produces  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers  all  the  summer,  and  is  i^irabJjr  adapted  for  covering 

the  dug  ground  in   shrubberies, 

and  the  banks  of  hedgerows,  as 

it  prefers  a  shady  situation.    It  is  ' 

supposed  to  have  been  known  to 

the  Greeks,  and  to  be  the  plant  that 

was  called  by  them  Klematis,  from 

its  creeping  branches;  it  being 

thought  that  the  Klematis  daph- 

noides  of  Dioscorides  was  the  same 

as  the  Vinca  Pervinca  of  Pliny. 

It  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 

and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and 
is  more  abundant  in  Britain  than  F.  minor,  though  both  are  supposed  to  have 
become  naturalised,  rather  than  to  be  really  indigenous.  In  the  middle  ages, 
many  curious  medical  virtues  were  attributed  to  Uiis  plant;  the  most  amusing 
of  which  is  that  mentioned  by  Culpepper,  that  "  The  leaves  of  the  periwinkle, 
eaten  by  man  and  wife  together,  do  cause  love  between  them."  The  principal 
use  of  the  plant,  in  modem  times,  is  to  cover  the  dug  ground  of  shrubberies ; 
but,  in  France,  a  beautiful  fence  for  flower-gardens  is  veauently  made  of  it,  by 
training  its  branches  over  low  palisades  or  espaliers,,  talcing  care  to  tie  them 
in  difierent  places ;  as,  wherever  the  plant  is  left  at  liberty,  it  will  root  into 
the  ground.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  these  fences  are  ^led  centocchio,  or 
hundred  eyes  ;  a  name  also  given  to  the  flower :  but  in  some  other  parts  of 
that  country  the  periwinkle  is  called  fiore  di  morte,  from  the  custom  which 
prevails  of  making  garlands  of  it  for  d^  children.  The  French  call  it  violette 
de»  sorciert^  from  an  ancient  prgudice  that  it  was  used  by  sorcerers  in  their 
incantations.  The  ancient  name  of  this  flower,  in  England,  was  pervinkd ; 
and  it  is  spoken  of  under  that  name  by  Chaucer:  — 

**  There  tpnogte  the  riolet  al  newe. 
And  frceh  perrinkd,  rich  of  hewe.  ** 

Few  modem  British  poets  Aeem  to  have  mentioned  it,  probably  from  the 
inharmoniousness  and  unmanageableness  of  its  modem  name.  Wordsworth, 
however,  says, — 


"  Through  primraie  tufts,  in  that  nreeC  bower. 
The  fair  periwinkle  trailed  iti  wreaths ; 
And  *t  la  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Eujoyt  the  air  that  braathet.'* 


Rousseau's  anecdote  of  this  flower  is  well  known.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
walking  with  Madame  de  Warens,  at  Charmettes,  when  she  suddenly  ex- 
daimed,  '^  There  b  the  periwinkle  still  in  flower."  Rousseau,  being  short- 
sighted, had  never  before  observed  this  flower,  which  always  srows  near  the 
ground;  and,  stooping  down,  he  gazed  at  it  with  pleasure.  He  did  not  see 
It  again  for  30  years;  when,  beinff  at  Qressier,  and  climbiitf  a  hill,  with  M. 
Peyrou,  he  observed  something  biue  among  the  bushes ;  and,  stooping  down 
to  examine  it,  he  uttered,  with  a  cry  of  jov,  "  Voila  la  pervenche I"  and  all 
the  tender  emotions  of  the  moment  when  he  first  saw  it  rushed  back  upon  his 
mind.  Hence  the  plant,  in  France,  is  consecrated  "  Aux  doux  sauvenirt ;" 
and  is  generally  planted  near  a  monumental  um,  or  other  ornament  or  build- 
ing, dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  The  propagation  of  the  peri- 
winkle is  very  easy ;  as,  though  it  is  seldom  raised  from  seeds,  yet  the  trading 
stems  of  the  plant  take  root  freely ;  chiefly  at  their  tips,  or  points,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  bramble  or  the  strawberry.  The  plant  may  also  be 
increased  by  dividing  it  at  the  roots.  The  periwinkle,  when  wanted  to  pro- 
duce ripe  seeds,  does  best  when  planted  in  a  pot  with  very  little  earth,  and 
the  lateral  shoots  cut  ofl*. 

♦  4n  5 
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^  2.  F.  mi'nor  L.    The  less  Periwinkle. 

DoQ'f  MilL,  4.  p.  96. ;  Lodd. 
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idemSifkatiom.    Lin.  Spi,  904. ; 

Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Sgnom^met.    PeniocM.  minor  Scop-  Cam,,  Na  873L ;    Per. 

▼(nca  vulgirit  Park.  Tkeatr.,  Sll.  f.  1.;  Climatic  tfaph- 

ndldes  Dodom.  PempU  401. 
Emgrn9ingt.    EngL  BoC.,  t  917. ;  Curt.  Lond,  S.  t  16. ; 

Renck  Icon.,  t.  183. ;   Blackw.,  t.  S9. :  Hayne  AbbiM., 

1. 16.;  and  our  >^.  1064. 

Spec.  Char.,  i^c.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves 
elliptic- lanceolate,  dabrous.  Calycine  seg- 
ments linear-lanceolate,  bluntish.  Segments 
of  corolla  broadish  at  top.  Flowering  stems 
usually  ertsct.  Rowers  void  of  scent.  Co- 
rolla blue,  with  white  throat,  varying  to  pur- 
ple and  white;  of  a  smaller  size  than  that  of 
K.  major.  This  species  varies  much  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers ;  they  are  also  some- 
times double;  and  the  foliage  is  sometimes 
variegated,  eiUier  with  white  or  yellow  stripes. 
(Don's  MUl,y  iv.  p.  95.)  A  creeping  evergreen 
undershrub ;  a  native  of  Europe,  and  found 
abundantly  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  &c.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in 
many  places,  in  hedges  and  woods,  in  rather 
damp  situations,  where  it  flowers  from  March 
till  September.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and,  like  the  preceding  species,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  covering  naked 
surfaces,  in  shaded  situations. 
Varietiet. 

Ifcr  V.  m,  2  folm  argenieis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  vari^ted  with  white. 

*»  V.  III.  3/o/ttt  awreis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  ye/low. 

^  V.  m,  4  Jidre  dJbo  Lodd.  Cat,  has  white  flowers. 

iL  V.  m.  5  Jlbre  pleno  Lodd.  Cat.  has  double  flowers. 

tf  V.  m.  6  Jidre  puniceo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  kpocyndceoe, 

Gebhnium  nOfctem  Bfichx.  FL  Bor. 
Amer.,  1.  p.  190. :  Bigndnia  aemper- 
vlreni  I..,  Ptiik.  Jim.,  559. 1. 112.  fT 5.  j 
and  our  Jig.  1065. ;  li  a  cUmbing  ever- 
green }  a  native  of  North  America  in 
the  viclnitT  of  riven,  Arom  Virginia  to 
Florida,  where  it  flowers  in  June  ami 
July.    It  hat  been  in  British  gardens 


since  1640;  and,  though  it  is  generally 
kept  hi  green-houses  or  cold-pits,  there 
\  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  stand  against 
a  conservative  wall  with  voy  little 
protection. 

VMum  Olednder  L.  CAf .  1066.)  Is  a 
splendid  flowering  shrob,  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  common  in 
i\^Otj  English  green-houses.    It  requires  a 

rich  soil,  kepi  moist,  and  may  be  preserved  against  a  conservative 
wall;  U»ough  it  does  not  flower  fteely,  except  when  grown  in  warm 
situations,  so  as  Uioroughly  to  mature  the  wood.  There  are  several 
varieties  and  botanical  species,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  Hortus 
Britanmicui.    (See,  also,  the  Qardener*s  Magaxme^  vol.  i.  p.  402.) 


END    OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 


London  :   Printed  by  A.  SromswocnE,  New-Street-Squarc. 
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